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Obliged  Friend, 

THE  EDITOR. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


Ths  peculiar  cireumstances  ander  which  the  present  edition  of  Lempriere's  Claarical  Diction- 
aij  ii  ofiered  to  the  pablic,  and  the  chamgee  which  have  been  introdaced  into  the  plan  of  the 
wor^  and  atill  more  in  its  execution,  appear  to  demand  from  the  editors  an  ezpoeition  of  the 
Tiewi  by  which  they  have  been  goremed,  and  a  justification  of  the  various  alterations  which 
they  haTB  ventured  to  make.  They  fbel,  however,  that  no  apology  can  be  required  for  the  liber, 
ties  which  they  have  taken  with  the  text  of  Lempriere.  The  design  of  his  work,  the  moet  com- 
wefaensive  of  all  the  publications  of  the  class  that  have  appeared,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Engrland,  and  which  has  secured  to  it  an  uneoualled  popularitv,  can  hardly  atone  for  the  manv 
glaring  and  pernicious  inaccuracies  which  detaee  the  detail ;  maccuracies  misleading  the  mind, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  grosser  failings,  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  and  feeling  of  the  youthful 
inquirer  who  may  have  recourse  to  its  pages.  It  was  first  in  this  city  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  called  to  these  defects,  and  that  some  attempt  was  made  to  correct  them ;  and  the  last 
American  Edition  may  be  considered,  by  the  approbation  with  which  it  was  received,  to  have  as- 
oertained  and  collected  the  public  voice  m  fkvour  of  further  amendments.  More  recentlv,  the 
Quarterly  Jmtmal  of  Education  undertook  the  task  of  reviewing  the  original  book ;  and  that 
paper,  published  under  the  authority  of  names  beyond  all  competition  in  letters,  among  which  are 
those  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Rnssel,  Sir  T.  Denman,  Hallam,  Ilobhouse,  Maltby,  Mill,  and 
Fattison,  appears  to  have  set  on  it  the  final  seal  of  absolute  reprobation.  Impressed  with  a  full 
conviction  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  authority  so  universally  sought  after,  and  so  inces. 
aantly  consulted,  the  editors  of  the  present  edition  had  long  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
volnme  which  should  resemble  Lempriere's  in  nothing  but  in  the  outlme  of  its  plan ;  in  embnu 
dng,  namely,  a  general  account  of  antiquity.  Witii  this  view,  they  proceeded  to  separate  the 
Mythological  from  the  Geographical  and  Historical  parts,  and  these  from  each  other ;  in- 
tending, for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  treat  them  separately,  that  the  certain  and  actual  narnu 
tioDs  and  descriptions  which  belong  to  the  historian  and  geographer  might  not  be  blended  with 
the  fietitions  or  allegorical  representations  of  the  poot  or  mythologian.  To  this  they  were  the 
rather  induced,  from  observation  of  the  inevitable  and  irremediable  confusion  produced  in  the 
miiid  of  the  youthful  readers  of  Lempriere,  as  a  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  blending  of 
these  separate  objects  of  study.  Even  the  mind  accustomed  to  analysis  may  be  sometimes  bewil. 
dered,  and  f^get  the  truth  in  its  heterogeneous  mixture  with  fable.  Having  accomplished  this 
separation,  they  had  intended  to  rewrite  every  article,  and  to  introduce  such  new  ones  as  might 
af^iear  requisite  to  make  the  work  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  complete  Bibliotheca  Classica.  Ba- 
rns, however,  they  could  even  prepare  for  the  commencement  of  this  task,  by  procuring  from 
Europe  the  proper  authorities,  the  call  of  their  publisher  required  them  to  begin ;  and  the  demand 
of  the  market,  they  were  informed,  was  of  so  urgent  a  character,  that  unless  the  work  could  ap. 
pair  within  a  Umitied  time,  it  was  considered  as  of  no  avail  to  prepare  it.  This  call  the  editors  wore 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  from  the  nature  of  their  contract,  and  from  the  engagements  which  had 
aiimi  out  of  it  between  their  publishers  and  other  parties  not  originally  concerned.  The  seventh 
editicMi  b  presented,  therefore,  with  great  diffidence  to  the  public  as  the  result  of  three  monthsP 
laboor,  bestowed  on  it  by  the  editors  m  the  eveninn  of  days  devoted  to  professional  avocations 
Under  eireamstances  such  as  these,  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  work  should  be  rewritten, 
or  even  submitted  to  a  perfect  revision ;  and  as  the  Geographical  department  has  always  been 
held  the  most  important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  most  incorrect  in  the  original  work, 
h  win  be  observed  that  that  department  has  claimed  the  principal  care  of  the  editors.  The  addi. 
tkm  of  many  new  articles,  in  aJl,  it  is  believed,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  was  the  smallest 
part  of  their  labour;  the  greater  number  of  all  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  fbrmer  editions, 
being  entirely  rewritten  m  this.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Greece  has  recently  been  admira- 
bly iBostrated  by  the  research  and  the  labours  otmnny  learned  scholars ;  but  no  writer  has  sue 
ceeded  in  describing  more  accurately  or  more  eloquently  the  interesting  cities,  rivers,  and  moun. 
tains,  of  those  countries,  all  equally  connected  with  the  most  pleasing  associations  of  the  clas. 
aieal  scholar,  than  the  Rev.  J.  A  Cramer,  in  his  Geographical  descriptions  of  Ancient  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  results  of  this  able  antiquarv's  investigations  the  editors  have  fnelj^  transferred  to 
their  peg^  having  put  to  the  test  of  a  strict  comparison  with  the  ancient  authorities  the  passa- 
ges of  which  they  have  thus  availed  themselves.  This  may  detract  in  some  measure  from  the 
originality  of  their  work,  but  it  is  confidently  presumed  that  it  will  greatly  add  to  its  value.  The 
editors,  however,  believe  that  whatever  they  may  have  now  first  introduced,  and  with  whatever 
eiaet^eos  they  may  have  corrected  the  original  articles,  they  have  performed  in  that  a  less  usefhl 
work  than  in  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  they  have  removed  from  their  P^ffM  the  ofibnsive 
matter  with  which  those  of  the  first  author  were  so  profusely  stained^  and  whicn  were  not  tho- 
tOQgfaly  eradicated  in  any  subsequent  edition. 
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GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &c. 


AB 

ABJE,  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Elatea,  and  to  the  light  of 
that  dtr  going  towards  Opus.  It  -was  early  ce- 
lebrated lor  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo,  held 
a  great  esteem  and  yeneration.  The  temple, 
bem^  richly  adorned  with  treasures  and  vanons 
offisrmgs,  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Per^ 
flians.  Having  been  restored,  it  was  again  con- 
sumed in  the  Sacred  War  by  the  Boeotians.  But 
Pansanias  asserts  that  it  was  but  half  destroy- 
ed at  first,  and,  Uke  many  other  Grecian  temples, 
was  suffinred  to  remain  in  that  condition  as  a 
monument  of  Persian  hostility.  It  was  treated 
with  |;reat  fovour  bjrthe  Romans,  who  conced- 
ed ton  peculiar  pririleges,  out  of  yeneration  to 
the  deity  there  worshipped.  The  ruins  of  the 
^^  are  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his 
uinerary,  near  the  village  of  Eixbrcho.  Cra- 
awr,  Anc,  Greea.-^StrSbo,  AA&.-^SopK  CEd, 
TVr.  93n.—Hsrod.  1,  46;  8,  134;  8,  33.— IH- 
•£  Sic  16,  S30.— PouMfi.  10,  3  and  26, 

AbIlitb,  an  island  supposed  to  have  been  si- 
tuated in  the  Gcnnan  ocean,  on  whose  scores, 
according  to  sonie  of  the  ancients,  the  spring- 
tides deposited  amber.  The  same  ishmd  ja 
called  Baltia  by  Timseus.    P2wi.37, 2. 

ABAmu.      VUL  AbaaUes,  Part  IL 

ikBABiMON^  a  country  of  Scythia,  near  mount 
imaus.    Plm.  7»  c  3. 

Abab  and  Asua,  L  amountain  of  the  greater 
Aimenia,  probably  Ararat,  a  part  of  the  Ala- 
Dag.  Tnat  part  of  the  Euphrates,  sometimes 
caded  the  Arsanios,  and  into  which  the  smaller 
liver  of  that  name  empties,  has  its  source  in  this 
mountain.     Plin.  5,  24.— jD'AnvOfe.— MiZto- 

Brum, ^IL    A  river  of  Armenia  Major, 

where  Pompey  routed  the  AlbanL  Vtd.  Parts 
Uandm. 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Bed  Sea,  near  JBthi- 
opia.    Pans.  6,  c  26. 

AbabItis,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.    Slrab. 

AsABsftNA.     Vid.  Aiyssinia, 

AbItob,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Memphis 
in  E^Tpt,  abounding  with  flax  and  pagmu^ 
Osins  was  buried  there.    Lucan.  10,  v.  323. 

AantRA,  I.  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  built 

br  the  Carthaginians.    Strab.  3. H  A  mari- 

tmie  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the  Nes- 
tus,  founded  originally  by  Timesius  of  Glazo- 
menie,  and  subseouenuy  recolonized  by  a  large 
body  of  Teians  urom  Ionia.  Abdera  was  al- 
may  a  large  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes 
arrivedthereonhis  way  into  Greece;  returning 
vfaence  he  presented  tne  town  with  his  golden 
seymetar  and  train,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  Abdera 
was  the  lioodt  of  the  Odrysian  empire  to  the 
whL  It  continued  to  increase  in  prosj^erity  and 
iMportaace  until  it  became  engaged  m  hostill- 


AB 

ties  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  Odrysae  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  Thrace.  Accoroing  to  Diodorus,  Abde- 
ra at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eumenes  king 
of  Per^amus,  through  the  treacher3r  of  Pytho, 
one  of  Its  commanders.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was 
considered  a  free  city;  and  the  circumstance  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  philosophers  Democri- 
tus  and  Protagoras  added  to  its  celebrity.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  degenerated  into  a  small  town, 
to  which  the  name  of  Poljrstyluswas  attached, 
according  to  the  Byzantine  nistorian  Curopa- 
late.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  Cape 
BaUms^a,  Cramer.  Anc,  Greece, — Stirab.  7, 
120;  8,  120:  Q.Bl.—Diod.  Sic,  15,  476. -£^ 
cerpt,  Z.—Plin,  4,  l\,^Pcmp.  AW.  2,  2.— Citf. 
ad  AUic  4. 16. 

Ama.T^^  now  Avella,  a  town  of  Campania, 
whose  inhabitants  were  called  Abellam.  Its 
nuts,  called  aveUana^  and  also  its  apples,  were 
famous.    Tirg.  JEn^,  7,  v.  740.— Su!  8,  v.  544. 

Abu,  a  maritime  town  of  Messenia,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  Ira  mentioned  by  Homer. 
PiuiAm.  4,  30.-/1.1,150. 

Abila,  or  Abyla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  moun- 
tain called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  only 
eighteen  miles  distant  These  two  mountains 
are  called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  were 
said  formerly  to  be  united,  till  the  hero  separa- 
ted them  ana  made  a  communication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Sifreit, 
3,—Maa,  1,  c  5, 1 2,  c.  6.^Plvn,  3. 

Abnoba,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  now  the 
Black  mountain.  It  is  sometimes,  though  in- 
correctly, given  in  the  plural,  as  mountams  of 
Qermany.  The  Danube  has  its  source  in  this 
^ur  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  which  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Hercynian  range. 
BosH  Cost,deQerm, — TacU.  Oerm,  1. — Avien, 

Abobbica,  I.  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Plin.  4, 
c  20. n.  Another  in  Spain. 

Abonitichos,  now  Ainehboli,  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia  towards  the  northern  boundaiy, 
and  nearly  midway  between  east  and  west. 
The  later  writers  among  the  Greeks  called  it 
lonopolis. 

Abobras.     Vid,  Chaboras, 

Abrot5nuii,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syr- 
tes.    Plin,  5, 4. 

Abrub,  a  city  of  the  Sapeei.    Paiks,  7,  c.  10. 

ABSDfrim,  a  people  on  the  coasts  of  Pontus. 
Herodot.  6,  c.  34. 

AbsSrus,  the  principal  of  the  Absjrrtides, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

AB8TRT1DE8  IirauL£,  othcrwise  the  Brigei- 
des,  four  islands  on  the  coast  of  Histria.  Their 
modem  names  are  Oterso^  Oscro^  Ferodna  and 
OutQ.    Vid,  AbsnfrPuSf  Part  HI. 


AB 


OEOGRAPHT. 


AC 


jLBOi,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Hmnber, 
diTidinj;  the  Brmumtei  of  the  modem  Yort- 
Mkire,  uom  the  Coritjlmi  of  Lincolnshire. 
Camid.  Brii^^HByl,  Cpmi. 

Abt  DOB,  L  a  town  of  Asul  on  the  bordeis  of 
the  Hellespont  in  the  lesser  Mysia,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Simois,  boilt,  as  pretended,  bj 
the  Milesians  nnder  the  aoflpicef  of  QygfS  Idng* 
of  L3rdia.  The  strait  by  which  the  Ainatic 
coast  is  here  divided  from  Borope  is  sonanrow, 
that  Abydos  <i^ppeared  from  a  distance  as  one 
town  with  Sestoa,  which  stood  upon  the  other 
side.  The  actual  width  waa  seven  stadia;  but 
D^Anville  aaserts  that  these  were  the  shortest 
of  the  three  meaaares  of  that  denominatioiL  It 
was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  his  celebrat- 
ed bridge  of  boats  for  the  transportation  of  his 
innumerable  hosts.  Poetry  and  hntoiy  coofr- 
bined  to  render  this  ]daoe  interesting  to  the  an- 
cients, and  both  in  modem  times  eonenr  to  ren- 
der it  as  interestutf  to  us.  Recent  experiments, 
moreover,  have  addedwdbability  to  the  story  of 
Iieander*s  gallantry;  for  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
lespont by  an  ez]^rt  swimmer  has  been  prove<i 
to  be  easuv  practicable.  Abydos  being  attadnd 
1^  the  liuoedoniaa  king  PhiHp.  the  inhabit- 
ants  devoted  themselves  to  death  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  For  three 
davB  this  slaughter  continued ;  the  kiar  of  Ma- 
ceaon  forbiddmg  his  soldiers  to  leave  the  toWto, 
lest  the  citizens  should  then  desist  fhym  thor  vo- 
luntary self-immc^ation.  Abydos  again  became 
fiunous  for  its  firm  and  vigorous  resistance 
whoi  besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Orchaa,  the 
son  of  Othman.  The  treason  of  the  gover- 
nor^ dau^ter,whohad  beccmae  enamoured  of 
a  young  Turk  among  the  besiegers,  is  said 
alone  to  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  place. 
Since  that  time  the  town  has  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  who  under  Mahomet  11. 
erected  the  two  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople  by  sea.  These 
forts  do  not  exactly  occu])y,  as  many  have  be- 
lieved, the  sites  of  the  ancient  Abydos  and  Ses- 
tos ;  the  only  remains  of  the  former  being  now 
the  ruins  at  a  spot  called  Nagara.  Mdaj—Just, 
«,  IZ.^PHn.'^Herod.  7,  de.—Pol^.  16,  29,  35. 

— Z4©.  31, 17. ^n.  A  town  of  Egypt,  about 

seven  miles  fhxm  the  borders  of  the  r^ile  to- 
wards Libya.  Its  modem  name,  Madfunij  is 
enressive  of  its  dilapidation,  and  of  the  ruins 
which  alone  remain  of  its  original  splendour. 
It  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  Memnon, 
and  for  a  temple  of  Osiris.  D'Anville  consi- 
ders it  the  Oasis  Magna,  and  says,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Lower  Elmpire  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  banishment.    PHn.  5, 9. 

AsYLA.     Vid.  AHla. 

AsrasiNiA,  a  lar^  division  of  Africa,  little 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  its  least  unstable 
limits  it  corresponds  to  the  southem  part  of 
Ethiopia  supra  ^^yptum.  This  situation  and 
extent  would  make  its  eastern  boundary  the 
Red  Sea,  with  an  indefinite  limit  upon  every 
other  side.  The  name  of  EthiopiE^  given  to  the 
country  of  which  Abyssinia  is  but  a  portion, 
was  from  the  Greek,  and  Abyssinia  is  the  Ara- 
bic name,  which  the  inhabitants  reject.  All 
history  of  this  country  is  unsatisfactory ;  but  an 
organized  government  of  some  kind  existed 
among  the  Abyssinlans  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Solomon,  as  is  proved  by  the 
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scripture  account  of  queen  Sheba's  visit  to  thai 
king. 

AcAc£siuv,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Mercury, 
sunamed  Acacesius,  was  worshipped  there. 
Paus.  8,  c.  3,  36,  &c. 

AcADfiMiA,  I.  a  part  of  the  Ceramicus  with- 
out the  city,  jQrom  which  it  was  distant  about  six 
Stadia,  lb  aaaone  was  derived  from  the  hero 
Academus. 
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It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  apot ; 
but  £[q)parchussurromkded  it  with  a  wall  at  n 
considerable  expense,  and  it  was  afterwards 
adorned  with  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  bgr 
Cimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  small  hooae 
and  garden;  and  from  the  time  that  he  there 
delivered  his  mstructions,  it  became  in  a  great 
measure  sacred  to  philosophy.  From  traditioaa 
connected  with  the  memory  of  Academus,  it  is 
said  that  this  i^ace  was  spared  by  the  LAoeda&« 
monians  in  their  incnsioBs  into  Attica.  But 
83^  daring  the  siege  of  Athens,  is  said  to 
have  cut  down  the  groves  of  this  odcbrated 
spot  Without  the  enclosure  was  the  aont^ 
ment  of  Plato  and  the  tower  oi  Thnon.  The 
name  of  Al»%i»ui  is  still  attadied  to  this  once 
fttvonrite  haunt  of  philosophers  and  poets.  ViL 
Plato.  Crtm,  Cfr^PtUer,  Arch,  Ch-.-^PkU, 
VU,  Cm,  and  £l|r2Z.— JPttiM.  1,  90^Bxwkin$f 

7>p0|^.  of  Aikms. ^11.  A  viUa  of  Cicero. 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Academia,  and 
where  heprobably  composed  his  A«i0BMae.  It 
was  situated  betwiBen  the  Lncrine  lake  and  Po* 
teoK,  and  was  dose  to  the  shore.  Cicero  more 
genmlly  terms  it  MsPuteolanum.  CU,  ad  JM. 
1,  ep.  3;  14,  ep.  7. 

AcALANDRUs,  or  AcALTNiHiffiL  uow  the  8a- 
landaUa,  a  river  faOisg  into  the  bay  of  Taren- 
tum.    PHn.  3.  c.  11. 

AcAMPsis,  the  lower  pert  of  a  river  which 
separates  Colchis  from  Armenia.  It  rises  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Tzani  or  Sanni, 
where  it  was  called  Boas.  It  rushes,  says 
D'Anville,  with  such  impetuosity  into  the  sea, 
as  to  forbid  all  approaches  to  the  shore. 

AcANTVUB,  I.  a  town  on  the  isthmus  that  lies 
between  the  Strymonic  and  Singitic  gulfs;  on 
the  former  of  which  it  is  placed  Dv  Herodotus 
and  Mela;  on  the  latter,  by  Strabo  and  Pto- 
lemy. Near  this  place  was  the  canal  of 
Xerxes.^-«-IL  A  town  of  At^iamania,  between 
the  Aracthus  and  the  Inachus.  Cram.  Gr, 
—III.  A  town  of  Caria,  otherwise  called 
Dulopolis.    Mda,  1, 16, 16.—P/tn.  5,  38. 

AcAMA,  a  fountain  of  Corinth,  where  lolas 
cut  off  the  head  of  Enr3rstheus.    Sirab.  8. 

AcARNANiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  having  on 
the  north  the  Ambracian  golf,  on  the  west  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  east  the  Achelous,  which 
separates  it  from  ^tolia.  To  the  north-west  it 
bordered  on  the  districts  of  the  Amphiloehi  and 
Agraei,  barbarous  tribes,  whose  history  is  chief- 
ly connected  with  that  of  Acamania,  and  may 
therefore  be  included  in  the  description  of  that 
country  which  now  bears  the  name  of,  and 
forms  part  of  the  modem  Livonia.  Travel- 
lers, who  have  visited  the  interior,  represent  it 
as  covered  with  forests  and  mountains  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserted,  while 
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the  TaHeys  are  filled  with  seyeral  lakes.  The 
earliest  accoimts  represent  this  proviCLce  as  in- 
habited by  the  Leleges,  Curetes,  and  Teleboee ; 
and  it  woold  seem  that  the  name  of  Acamanes 
was  miknown  in  Homer's  time,  since  it  does 
not  occur  in  his  poems.  Cram.  Or. — 8lrab.  10, 
325,  336,  450,  b^l.—Hobhause,  Travels.-^Hdlr 
land^  TVaveU. 

AcAKSAB  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  momitain  of 
Attica.    Stnec  in  HippoL  y.  20. 

AcATHANTDs,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Strab.  16. 

Acs,  L  a  town  in  Phoenicia,  called  also  Pto- 
lemais,  now  Acre.    C.  Nep,  in  Daiam.  c.  5. 

^n.  A  place  of  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis, 

where  Or«;tes  was  cared  firam  the  persecution 
of  the  furies,  who  had  a  temple  there.  Pans, 
8,e.34. 

AcEBRjE,  L  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
source  of  the  Clanius.  In  theVear  of  the  city 
442  it  received  the  rights  of  a  Roman  city,  but 
was  destroyed  in  the  second  Punic  War  by  Han- 
nibaL  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  its  former 
inhabitants  on  his  evacuation  of  Campania.  It 
still  subsists,  and  the  frequent  inundations  from 
the  river,  which  terrified  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
are  nowprevented  by  the  large  drains  dug 

there.     Virg.  Q.  2,  v.  ^S&.-^IAv.  8,  c.  17. 

11.  A  town  on  the  Addua,  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch, Strabo,  and  Polybius.  Its  modem  name 
is  Gktrra. 

AcBs,  a  river  of  Asia.    Hsrodci.  3,  c.  117. 

AcBBu,  port  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
received  tnis  name  from  Philoctetes,  whose 
wound  was  cured  there.    Philosh'. 

AcEsiNGB,  now  Ckenab,  a  river  which  rises 
io  the  Himalah  mountains  and  empties  into  the 
Indus  in  the  large  province  of  Pendj-ab.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolem V  tne  navigation  was  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  and  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons had  perished  in  attempting  it.  Its  width 
is  computed  by  the  same  autnor  at  fifteen  stadia. 
The  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  sailing  on 
this  river  are  greatest  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Hydaqpes;  and  so  great  is  the  roar  of  the  waters 
and  the  terror  of  the  scene  at  that  place,  that  in 
pasEing  it  the  rowers  of  Alexander  dropped  their 
oars,  and  were  at  first  unable  to  proc^^cL  This 
riTer  is,  however,  by  Cluintus  Curtius  supposed 
to  nnile  with  the  Ganges  near  its  entrance  into 
the  £iythrean  Sea.  Alexander  made  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus  the  limit  of 
the  government  of  Philip.  This  point  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  the  city  of  Mooltan. 
The  efiect  of  the  rains  on  this  river  are  remark- 
able; to  such  a  degree  that  the  ordinary  width 
of  three  hundred  yards  above  Lahore  is  some- 
times swollen  to  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  Msia, — Arrian. — Q.  OutHus. — MaUe- 
Bf%n. 

AcBTTA,  a  town  of  Sicilv,  called  after  king 
Acestes,  and  known  also  by  the  name  of  Se- 
gesta.  It  was  built  by  iBneas,  who  left  here 
part  of  his  crew  as  he  was  going  to  Italy.  Virg. 
.Sn.  5,  V.  746,  Ac 

AcHJEORUM  POBT08,  ou  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
in  or  near  the  site  of  which  stands  Coron  at  the 
present  day. 

AcHJEoatTM  sTATio,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polyxena 
was  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Achilles,  and 
where  Hecuba 'killed  Polymnestor,  who  had 
murdered  her  son  Polydorus. 
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AcHAU,  I.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
within  its  ancient  limits  was  hounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  lour  chain  of  mountains  which  separated 
it  from  Arcadia.  On  the  east  it  bordered  on  Si- 
cyonia.  Towards  the  west  it  reached  the  con- 
mies  of  Elis,  the  small  river  Larissus  bein^ 
the  common  boundary.  It  was  anciently  called 
JSgialus  from  its  maritime  situation,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgic  race.  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
lonians,  who  were  in  turn  dispossessed  Ify  the 
Achaeans.  The  division  into  twelve  districts, 
which  subsequently  formed  the  Achaean  league, 
is  generally  attributed  to  its  earliest  population. 
Achaia  was  at  first  a  small  and  insignificant 
state,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  its  twelve  distncts  were  scarcely  equal  to 
those  of  a  single  city.  Upon  the  capture  of  Co- 
rinth by  L.  Mummius,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
solution of  the  Achaean  league,  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  reduced  to  the  conaition  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  thenceforward  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  applied  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
all  the  country  south  of  Macedonia.  Cram.  Gr, 
— Pausan.  7,  1. — Herod,  7,  ^.-^PhU.  Aral. — 

PiM.  2,  Bdr-Tacit.  1, 76. II.  A  small  part 

of  Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  of  which 
Alos  was  the  capital. 

AcHARA,  a  town  near  Sardis.    Strah,  14. 

AcHARNc,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Attic 
demi^  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  MnUdi, 
Vid.  Aristafh. 

AcHSLOcs,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Gr^ce,  and  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
times.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  from 
mount  Pindus,  through  the  country  of  the  Dolo- 
pians,  Agneans  and  Acamanians,  and  discharg- 
mg  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  CEniadae. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  al- 
luvial soil  which  is  there  deposited ;  many  of 
the  islands,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Echinades,  being  by  that  means  con- 
nected with  the  main  land.  As  its  course  also 
varied  greatly,  which  occasioned  inundations  in 
the  districts  through  which  it  flowed,  hence 
called  Paracheloitis,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dykes  and  dams ; 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable 
of  the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  river  for  the 
hand  of  Deianira,  so  beautifully  introduced  in 
the  Trachinicae  of  Sophocles,  ver.  507.  The 
Achelous  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Thoas  and  Thestius.  Most  ancient  writers 
name  it  as  a  river  of  Acamania ;  some,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  iEtolia,  which  is  owing  to  the 
variation  in  the  limits  of  these  two  countries. 
The  modem  name  is  Aspropotamo.  Cram.  Gr. 
2, 90.— //.  21,  \^^.—Tkuc.  2, 102.— Z)w</.  4, 168. 
Vid.  Part  III. 11.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Alpheus. III.  Another,  flowing 

from  mount  Sipylus.    Poms.  8,  c.  38. 

Acheron,  I.  a  river  celebrated  in  antiquity 
from  its  supposed  commimication  with  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  a  little  below  Parga.  Homer  called  it,  froin 
the  deeid  appearance  of  its  waters,  one  of  the  ri- 
vers of  hell;  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by 
all  succeeding  poets.  It  is  known^  in  modem 
geography  l^  the  name  of  the  ScuLi  river,  and 
the  gloominess  of  its  scenery  accords  well  with 
the  fancied  horrors  of  Tartarus.    It  rises  in 
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MolossiiL  flofws  through  Thesproda,  and,  after 
passing  throiigh  ihe  Achenisian  lake,  falls  into 
the  sea  near  the  Chimerian  promonlorT.  The 
word  Acheron  is  often  taken  for  hell  itself. 

Cram.  Gr.-^Livy,  7, 34.— 7TW«;.  1,46. IL  A 

branch  of  the  Alpheus  in  Elis.      Vid.  Part  III. 

AcHERONTu.  now  Accrenzaf  was  simated^  as 
Horace  descrioes  it,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
hill,  south  of  Ferentiim.  It  is  called  Acheron- 
turn  by  Livy^ho  mentions  it  as  a  strone  place 
of  Apulia.  Procopius  notices  it  as  a  fortress 
of  very  great  strength.  Cram.  It.  3,  281^- 
Liv.  9,  30. 

AcHERirsiA  piLUs,  I.  a  marsh  through  which 
the  Acheron  flows,^  near  its  mouth.  Its  site  is 
now  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  reeds  and 
aquatic  plants  which  almost  choke  up  the  wa- 
ter. The  destructive  effects  of  the  malaria  are 
perceptible  in  the  sallow  and  emaciated  counte- 
nances of  the  surrounding  peasantry.  Hence, 
probably,  it  was  that  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  disease  transferred  the 
miasmata  of  the  plain  to  the  Plutonian  lake, 
and  represented  it  as  emitting  a  deadly  effluvia. 
Bughe^  Travels. II.  Another  in  Italy,  be- 
tween Misenum  and  Cumae,  to  which  the  mo- 
dem Lago  di  Fhuaro  probably  answers. III. 

A  lake  of  Bgvpt,  near  Memphis,  over  which,  as 
Diodorus,  lib,  1.  mentions,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  convened,  and  received  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  actions  of  their  life.  The  boat  was 
called  Bans,  and  the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence 
arose  the  faole  of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  &c  af- 
terwards imported  into  Greece  \j  Orpheus,  and 
adopted  in  the   religion  of  the  country. 

AcherCsus,  a  place  or  cave  in  Chersonesus 
Taurica,  where  Hercules,  as  is  rejx)rted.  drag- 
ged Cerberus  out  of  hell.    JCenofL  Anab,  6. 

AcmLLEA.     Vid,  hewx, 

AcmLL^uM,  a  town  of  Troas,  near  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  built  by  the  Mityleneans.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

AaDJLs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
called  Jardanus.    Pofui,  5,  c.  5. 

AoLLA,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adrumetum ; 
(some  read  AcoUa.)    Ce*.  Afr.  c.  33. 

AciRis,  now  J^n,  a  river  of  Lucania. 

AcoNTiascA,  a  defile  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
eighteen  miles  fh>m  Philippi,  also  called  Sym- 
bolum  and  the  Pass  of  the  Sapeei. 

AcontobOlus,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  under 
Hippolyte,   queisn  of  the  Amazons.    Afolltn^ 

AcRA,  I.  a  town  of  Italy, II.  Eubcea, 

m.  Cyprus, rV.  Acamania, ^V.  Sicily, 

^VI.   Africa, VH.  Sarmatia,  Ac. 

Vni.  A  promontory  of  Calabria,  now  Capo  di 
Leuca. 

AcradIna.  the  citadel  of  Svracuse,  taken  by 
Marcellus  tne  Roman  consul.  Phii,  in  Mur- 
ed.— Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 

AcR£pmA.  a  town  in  BoBotia;  whence  Apol- 
lo is  called  Acrsephius.  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  eminence  above  the  village  of  Car- 
diiza,    Herodot.  8,  c.  135. 

AcRAOAS,     Vid.  Agragas. 

AcRATHOs,  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  mount  Athos  is  situate,  towards  the 
Stiymonic  gulf.  It  is  the  modem  Capo  MnUe 
Santo. 

AcROCERATTNn  MONTEs,  kuowu  lu  modcm  geo- 
graphy by  the  name  of  CAtmarra,  formed  the  na- 
tural Doundary  of  niyria  and  Chaonia.    This 
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loAy  chain,  so  oelri>nted  in  aatiquitj  as  the 
seat  of  storms  and  tempests,  extends  for  seve- 
ral miles  along  the  coast,  from  Caf$  l/h^guti' 
to,  the  Acroeerauniwm  JPromontorutm,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  J9tt^fi/0 ;  while  inlaad  it  is 
connected  with  the  ramifications  of  the  Thes- 
protian  and  Moloasian  mountains.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  are  full  of  aUusions  to  these 
dangerous  rocks. 

ACROCKRAUNIVM  rROMOMTOBIOM.      Fu2.  ii«r#- 

eeratimU  MmU$. 

AcRocoaDiTBua,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  There  is  a  temple  of  Venus 
on  the  top,  and  Corinth  is  built  at  the  bottom. 
Strab.  S,—Paus.  2,  c  4.— Pte^.tn  ATaL-SUU. 
TMb.  7,  V.  106. 

AcROPdus,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  Minerva 
had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.    Pmm.  in  AUiU. 

AcRORBA  REfiio,  the  border  tract  along  the 
boundary  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  so  called  from 
its  mountainous  character.  It  contained  several 
towns,  of  which  Lasioa  was  one.  .Xm.  ^ifett. 
3,9,23L 

AcTB,  \.  the  peninsula  in  which  mount  Athos 
rises,  between  tne  Singitic  and  Stiymonic  gul&. 
il.  Also  a  name  applied  to  the  coast  of  At- 
tica, (fh>m  aar»,  a  shore,)  and  sometimes  ex* 
tended  to  the  wlude  country,  nac.  4, 109. — 
Pimp.  Md.  2, 3. 

AcnuM,  I.  a  town  of  Acamania,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  to  whieh  it  gave  its  name.  It 
was  situated  cloee  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ambrs- 
cian  gulf,  on  an  elevated  promontory.  Thncy- 
dides  mentions  Actium  as  a  port  in  the  territory 
of  Anactorium.  The  antiqmty  of  the  tenjple  of 
Apollo  aj^wars  to  have  been  great,  since  Yirgil 
supposes  It  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  .£neas. 
The  name  of  Azio  is  still  attached  to  some 
ruins  which  are  visible  on  a  bold  rocky  height 
in  the  position  assigned  by  D'AnviUe  to  Actium. 
iSlra&.--T»iu:.  1,  39.— Ji?it.  3,  374.— AfAes' 

TVomIs. II.  A  promontory  of  Corcyra.  Cie» 

adAU.1,2. 

Addua,  now  the  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  It  scjMirated  the  InsubreB  from  the  Ce- 
nomani,  and,  after  supplying  the  lake  Leirius, 
empties  into  the  Po  some  oistance  below  the 
town  of  Acerrs.  Strabo  refers  its  origin  to  the 
mount  Adula,  which  can  only  be  correct  if 
Adula  be  a  name  applied  to  all  the  Rhsetian 
Alps.    Strabo. — Cram.  R. 

Adonis,  a  river  of  Phcsnicia,  rising  in 
mount  L^MUkon,  and  falling,  after  a  north-west 
course,  near  Byblus,  into  the  sea.  The  soil 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  of  a  reddish 
clay,  and  when  the  floods  prevail  the  reddish 
tinge  of  the  waters  afilbrds  occasion  to  the  poets 
for  some  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  name 
of  Adonis. 

AnaAMTmnif,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Mjrsia,  near  the  Cayeus.  Strab. 
IZ.'—Thfucyd.  5,  c.  1. 

Adrana,  a  river  of  Qermany,  now  the  Eder^ 
ranning  through  Hesse,  and  falling  into  the 
Weser  not  far  from  Cassel.  Toe.  Aim.  1, 56. — 
Pol'^. 

AdrInum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  £tna,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief  deity  of 
the  place  was  called  Adranus,  and  his  temple 
was  guarded  by  1000  dogs.    Plui.  in  TimoL 

ADRAaru,  a  region  and  dty  of  the  Troad  in 
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eaUedifrosn  the  battle  fon^  there  by 

ler  with  the  Persians,  ADRAorn  Campi  ; 

and  it  vas  here  that  the  first  meeting  took  place 

between  the  rival  kings.    Its  earlier  name  was 

Parinm,  but  Homer  calls  it  Adrastia.   Arrian, 

'8trab». 

Amu.    Vtd,Badn^ 

Adrumopous.    Vid.  Hadrian^poHs. 

Adrxtmstum.    Vid,  Badrumeiium. 

Addatuca,  and  Atttatuca,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ebnrones.  The  Itinerary  of 
Antoniniis  calls  it  Adnaca,  and  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  the  TongTi  and  their  ci^Atuacntum.  Upon 
the  deatmction  of  the  Eboroaes  the  Tongri  oc- 
eapkd  their  territory;  whence  ToTigreSy  the 
modern  name  of  the  ancient  town.  T\mgres  is 
in  the  Pajs-bas^  between  MaedruM  ancf  Lou- 
vttm.    Cas.BeU.G.6j^njid^Lmaif^3ed. 

Aocijk.    Vid.Addiui, 

AsoLB,  a  town  of  Upper  Egrpt 

iBjB,  ^A,  or  Mka,  an  island  of  Colchis,  in 
the  Phasis.    ApoUoi^  3. 

JEARTimc,  the  promontory  which  closes  the 
PagsBcan  gulf  on  the  Magnesian  side. 

MdttjkHOM,  or  JEcLANUM,  a  town  of  Sam- 
ninm,  moat  be  placed  on  the  Appian  Way,  abont 
13  miles  from  Beneoento.  Holstenius  nrst  dis- 
ooveied  its  rains  near  MirabeUaj  on  the  site 
eaUed  by  the  natives  Lb  GraUe.  Oram.  It.  3, 
%IIB.—App.  Civ.  BeU.  1,  51. 

^OEPsos,  now,  perhaps,  Dipso,  a  town  of 
Eaboea,  where  were  some  warm  springs  conse* 
eraced  to  Hercules.    PluL  VU.  SifU. 

Odessa,  or  Edsssa,  a  town  near  Pella.  Ca- 
ranns,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  it  by  following 
goats  {*ry*t)  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  odled  it  hence  iEge,  otherwise  written 
.£ge,  Mgea^  and  ^gaea.  It  conlinned  the 
ei4Htal  of  the  conntry  nntil  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Pella.  It  is  believed 
that  Vodina  on  the  VisirUza  represents  this 
ancient  city;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  se- 
pulchres in  the  vicinity.  Jiuiiii.  7, 1. — Clark^s 
TVflttidi-— PKw,  4, 10. 

JBncOLA  Ridicnli,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  drcomstance :  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae,  B&nibal  marched  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  which  cans^  so  much 
joff  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple 
to  the  god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worship- 
Md  at  Sparta.  PhU.  in  Lye.  Agid.  and  Oernn. 
Panwanias  also  mentions  a  dwc  yukm^nf. 

JEak,  an  island  of  the  Mgean  sea,  between 
Teoedos  and  Chios. 

ABojB,  L  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Vid.  JBdes- 
aa.  u.  A  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Crathis, 
eelebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptnne  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Homer.    In  Strabo*s  time  it  had 

ceased  to  exist.    Jl.  8,  ^O^.—Strab.  8. III. 

Another  in  Bnboea,  south  of  ^depsos;  proba- 
bly the  modem  Akw. 

JRoMBftL  town  and  sea-port  of  Cilicia.  Lun 
cam.  3,  V.  327. 

JRammg  kasb,  the  Arckipdafo,  that  por- 
tion (tf  the  Mediterranean  wMch  mtervenes  be- 
tween the  eastern  shores  of  Greece  and  the  o^ 
posite  continent  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  consi- 
oeted  particalarly  stormy  and  dangerous; 
'^Hlience  the  proven>,  to?  A/yanf  irXM.  Different 
pam  were  Imown  by  particular  names,  as  the 


Mare  Myrtoum,  which  lajr  between  the  Cjr- 
clades  and  the  Peloponnesian  coast ;  and  the 
Icarium,  which  washed  the  Lydian  coast;  and 
the  islands  Myconus,  Icaria,  and  Samos.  Tra- 
dition referred  the  origin  of  iis  name  to  .£geus ; 
but  Strabo,  with  more  probability,  deduced  it 
from  the  little  island  of  Mg!B  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eubcea.  Cramer^  QreecCj  1,  7. — ^sck.  Agam. 
G^.—Hor.  Od.  2  16. 

.£oALE08,  or  ^Eqai^eum,  a  mountain  of  Atti- 
ca, opposite  Salamis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat  du- 
ring the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships  m  the  adjacent  sea.  Herodd.  8,  c. 
90.^Tkucifd.%c.l9. 

JBgan,  and  ^gon,  the  JBgean  sea.  Plac.  1, 
628.— fiW.  5,  56. 

.£gate8,  I.  a  promontoiT  of  MoltA. II. 

Three  islands  opposite  Carthage,  called  Arae  by 
Virg.  JBfn.  1,  near  which  the  Romans,  under 
Catulus,  in  the  first  Punic  War,  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hanno,  243  B.  C.  Liv. 
21,  c  10  and  41,  1.  22,  c.  bi.—MtUi,  2,  c.  7.— 
sa.  1,  V.  61. 

JBoSLfiON,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  taken  by 
king  Attains.  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  JEgeleon  in  livy,  we  should  read 
Pteie(m. 

JSoESTA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily  near 
mount  Eryz,  destroyed  by  Agathocles.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Segesta  and  Acesta.  Its 
ruins  are  still  seen  in.  the  vale  of  Mazara.  Diod. 
10. 

JEoiALBA,  I.  an  island  near  P^lopoimesus,  in 

the  Cretan  sea. II.  Another  in  the  Ionian 

sea,  near  the  Echinades.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. — He- 

rodoi,  4,  c.  107. III.  The  ancient  name  of 

Pelopoxmesus.    8t/rab.  12. — Msla^  2,  c.  7. 

JEoiALDs,  I.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor. ^IL  A 

mountain  of  Gralatia.    Vid.  Achaia. 

JBaiDA,  a  town  in  the  little  island  of  .£gidis, 
on  the  coast  of  Histria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Formio.  The  later  name  of  this  place  was 
Jnstinopolis ;  it  is  now  Capo  d^Istria,  Plin.  4, 
19.— Cram.  n. 

MaiLAf  a  place  in  Laeonm,  where  Aristo- 
menes  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  crowd  of  reli« 
gious  women  whom  he  had  attacked.    Pans. 

4,  c.  17. 

JEoiLiA,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Euripus,  be- 
longing to  the  Styrians,  where  the  Persian 
fleet,  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  was  moor- 
ed before  the  battle  of  Marathon.    It  is  now 

SiouH.  Herod.  6, 101  and  107. II.  Another, 

now  CerigoUe,  between  Cythera  and  Crete. 

iBoiMOaua,  or  JEgimOrub,  an  island  near 
Lybia,  suppcoed  by  some  to  be  the  same  which 
Yirgilmentionsunder  the  name  of  Arae.  Plin. 

5,  c.  7. 

iEoiNA,  now  Bgina  or  Engkia,  an  island, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the 
Saronic  gulf,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Athe- 
nian, Meganan,  and  Peloponnesian  coasts. 
Pausanias  observes  that  of  all  the  Greek  islands 
it  is  the  most  inaccessible,  being  surrounded  by 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals.  In  fabulous  times  this 
island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  JBnone, 
which  it  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  .£gi- 
na,  mother  of  JEacus  and  the  long  line  of  he- 
roes descended  fh)m  him.  It  received  colonies 
from  Crete,  Arg08,audEpidaurus.  The  Cretan 
may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Minos ;  that  of 
Argos  to  the  period  in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant 
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of  that  citv.  The  Epidaurians,  who  crossed 
orer  into  Egina,  were  a  detachinenc  of  those 
Dorians  who  had  left  Argos  under  Deiphontes 
to  settle  at  Epidaurus.  After  the  battle  of 
Pialssa,  ^gina  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  em- 
S»rium  of  Greece:  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
e  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  expelled 
the  whole  populationft'omtheisland,  replacing 
them  with  some  of  their  own  citizens.  After 
the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  Lysander  re-estar 
blished  the  ^ginetse,  bat  they  never  recovered 
their  former  prosperity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  island  is  about  180  stadia  in  circuit.  The 
vestiges  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citv  cover 
an  extensive  plain,  and  the  walls  of  the  port 
and  arsenal  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Cram.  Gr.  3,  p.  Onb.—Strabo,  8.— Ife- 
rod.  8,  46.—Paus.  2, 29.—7%ueyd.'—Xen.  HeU. 
2,  2,  5. 

iEoiNiuM,  an  important  city  in  the  north-west 
of  Thessal^,  near  tne  Ion,  which  Livy  describes 
as  almost  impregnable.  The  Epitomizer  of 
Strabo  seems  to  place  it  in  Macedonia,  and 
SUph.  Byz.^  still  more  incorrectly,  in  Illyria. 
It  was  taKen  by  the  Athamanes  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  and,  some  years  after,  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Paulus  JEmilius.  Its  strength  de- 
terred Flaminius  from  laying  sie^  to  it.  Mo- 
cossi  probably  stands  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Cram.  Gr,  1,  355. — Livy.  32,  15 : 
36,13;  41,46;  45,27. 

£oiRA,  one  of  the  13  cities  of  the  Achaean 
league,  was  nearly  opposite  to  GBanthe,  in  the 
countr^  of  the  Locri  Ozolse,  and  near  the  sea 
of  Connth,  between  Sicyon  and  Mgivan.  The 
port  was  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Qell,  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
on  a  woody  hill  above  the  spot  now  called 
Blovbouki.  Its  most  ancient  name  was  Hyper- 
esia.  The  change  to  ./Bgira  is  accounted  for 
by  Pausanias,  l.liS.—Polyb.  4,  Sl.—Herodot.  1, 
145. 

.£aiR0BBBA,  a  town  of  iBtoUa.  Herodei,  1, 
C.149. 

.fioiTUM,  a  town  of  ^olia,  on  a  mountain 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.     Thucyd.  3,  c.  97. 

^gruM,  now  Vostizza^  a  town  of  Achaia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus.  Here  for  a  long 
time  the  general  states  of  Achaia  held  their  as- 
semblies, imtil  a  law  wasmade  by  Philopcemen, 
by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns  became  in 
its  turn  the  place  of  rendezvous.  According  to 
Strabo  these  meetings  were  convened  near  the 
town,  in  a  spot  called  .£narium,  where  was  a 
grove  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Pausanias  affirms, 
mat  in  his  time  the  Achaeans  still  collected  to- 

Sither  at  .£gium,  as  the  Amphictyons  did  at 
elphi  and  Thermopylae.  Among  its  temples 
was  one  to  Jupiter  Homagyrius,  which  was 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Agamem- 
non convened  all  the  chieftains  of  Greece  be- 
fore the  Trojan  expedition.  Oram,  Or.  3,  63— 
Liv.  38,  l.—Polyb.  2,  54,  3.—Strab.  8.—Paus. 
I,93and2i. 

Moos,  and  ^gan,  I.  a  promontory  of  Lem- 

nos. n.  A  name  of  the  .£gaean.  SUU.  7%eb. 

6,  5/S^Flaec.  1, 628. 

iBoospoTAMOi,  a  small  river  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  which  empties  into  the  Hel- 
lespont   At  its  mouth  stands  a  town  or  port  of 
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the  same  name,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
totally  defeated  by  Lysander,  A.  C.  406.  The 
village  of  Oalata  probably  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town.  Cram.  Or.  1,  330. — HerodU. 
9,  119.— Aai.  HeU.  2,  VB.—PliU.  Alcib.—Com. 
N€p.  Aleib. 

JEaoalas.  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attalus, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  settlement  near  the  HellesponL  Pa- 
lyb.  5. 

iEooflTHENf,  a  town  of  Megaris.  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Pagae,  whither  the  Laceaagmonians 
retreated  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Ptolemy 
erroneously  assigns  it  to  Phocis.  According  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  the  village  of  Pifrio  Germano^ 
where  there  are  yet  considerable  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  and  a  perfect  town,  may 
be  considered  as  the  ancient  .£gosthense. 
Cram.  Gr.  2.  437.— A5fn.  ihU.  6,  4,  26. 

.^GtJSA,  tne  middle  island  of  the  .£gates 
near  Sicily. 

iEoTPsus,  a  town  of  the  Gets,  near  the  Da- 
nube.   Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  8.  L  4,  ep.  7. 

iEoTPTiuM  BfARE,  that  part  of  the  mediter- 
ranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

jEotptub,  a  country  lying  between  Arabia 
on  the  east,  Libya  on  the  west,  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south. 
It  has  been  by  differ^t  writers  assigned  to  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  and  the  limits  which  separate  it 
from  either  country  are  not  well  defined.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Strabo,  confined  the  name 
E^gypt  to  the  parts  watered  and  overflowed  by 
the  i^ile.  It  presents  itself  to  the  eye  as  an 
immense  valley,  extending  nearly  600  miles  in 
length,  and  hemmed  in,  x>n  either  side,  by  a 
ridge  of  hills  and  a  vast  expanse  of  desert  The 
breadth  of  the  cultivable  soil  varies,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  rocky  barriers  by  which 
its  Umits  are  determined;  spreading,  m  some 
parts,  into  a  spacious  plain,  while  at  others  it 
contracts  its  dmiensions  to  less  than  two  leagnes. 
The  mean  width  has  been  estimated  at  about 
nine  miles;  and  hence,  including  the  whole 
area  from  the  shores  of  the  Delta  to  the  first 
cataract,  the  extent  of  land  capable  of  bearing 
crops  has  been  computed  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  acres.  Egyjyt  was  divided  into  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latitude  of  Cairo  presenting  in  our 
day  the  line  of  demarcation.  There  was  an- 
other division,  frequently  alluded  to  Inr  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  namely,  that  of  the  Delta, 
the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Thebaid.  The  first 
of  these  provinces  was  comprehended  within 
the  two  principal  branches  or  the  Nile  ftrom  its 
division  to  its  mouths ;  the  third  occupied  the 
narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt ;  while  to  the  se- 
cond was  allotted  the  intermediate  space,  which 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  seven  nomes, 
districts,  or  cantons.  The  Delta  is  now  called 
Bahari,  which  signifies  in  the  Arabic  a  mari- 
time district.  The  modem  name  of  Vostani, 
which  expresses  in  Arabic  an  intermediate 
space,  still  marks  the  ancient  Heptanomis. 
Saidy  south  of  Vostani^  designates  the  The- 
baid. About  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  eastern  division  of  the  Delta,  between 
Arabia  and  the  Phatnitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  as 
high  as  Heliopolis,  was  erected  into  a  new  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Angnstamnica.  The 
Heptanomis  took  under  Arcadius,  son  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  the  name  of  Arcadia;  and  at 
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a  laiier  period  the  Thebaid  was  divided  into 
ibiterioT  and  Spperior.  As  to  the  ori|;in  of  the 
name  Mmtas  much  diversity  of  opinion  has 
ezisced.  it  is  asserted  by  the  Qreeks,  that  a  ce- 
lebrated king  of  this  name  bequeathed  it  to  his 
dominions,  which  had  formerly  passed  mider 
the  appellation  of  Aftria,  or  the  land  of  heat  and 
Warkness.  In  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  He- 
brews it  is  called  Mizraim,  the  plural  form  of  the 
oriental  noun  Mizx.  the  name  which  is  applied 
10  Egypt  by  the  Arais  of  the  present  day.  The 
Copts  retain  the  native  word  Chemia,  which, 
pernaps,  has  some  relation  to  Cham,  the  son  of 
r^oah :  or,  as  Plutarch  insinuates,  may  only  de- 
note that  darkness  of  colour  which  appears  in  a 
rich  soil  or  the  human  eye.  Miznum  was  one 
of  the  children  of  Cham.  Bruce  remarks  that 
YGypt,  the  term  used  by  the  Ethiopians  when 
they  speak  of  Egypt,  means  the  country  of  Ca- 
nals: a  description  very  suitable  to  the  improved 
oondition  of  that  valley  imder  its  ancient  kings. 
In  the  heroic  a^  of  Greece  the  word  JSgyptus 
was  employed  m  reference  to  an  ancient  sove- 
reign, to  the  land,  and  also  to  the  river.  Ac^ 
cording  to  another  opinion,  the  name  of  Copt, 
which  distingnishes  the  remains  of  the  origioial 
nations  firom  the  Arabs  and  from  the  Turks,  is 
in  the  form  of  Kypt,  no  other  than  the  root  of 
the  Greek  name  ^gyptus.  Of  all  the  countries 
of  the  ancient  worldnone  is  more  deservedly  the 
subject  of  inquiry  than  EgypL  The  antiquity 
of  Its  institutions,  their  iiimuence,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  producing 
revolutions  abroad,  though  at  home  unvarying: 
its  stupendous  monuments,  which  have  resistea 
the  influence  of  tune  from  a  period  so  remote  as 
to  def3r  calculation ;  its  peculiar  climate  and  geo- 
graplucal  relations;  and  its  mysterious  river,  to 
which  the  country  owes  its  very  existence ;  all 
and  each  of  these  distinguish  it  from  almost 
every  other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the 
seasons.  In  our  wmter  months,  when  nature  is 
for  us  dead,  she  seems  to  cany  life  into  these 
climates;  and  the  verdure  of  Egypt's  enamelled 
meadows  is  then  delightful  to  uie  eye.  In  the 
onposite  season  this  same  country  exhibits  ho- 
tnmg  but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry  or  dry,  hard, 
and  dusty.  During  the  period  of  summer,  firom 
June  to  the  close  of  September,  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. The  scarcitv  of  rain  is  a  remarkable 
phenomencm.  "  A  lon^  valley,"  says  M.  Reg- 
nier,  "encircled  with  hills  ana  mountains,  pre- 
sents no  point  in  which  the  surface  has  sufficient 
elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.  The 
evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean,  too,  du- 
ring summer,  carried  off  by  the  north  winds, 
which  have  almost  the  constancy  of  trade  winds 
in  Egypt,  finding  nothing  to  stop  their  progress, 
pass  over  the  country  without  mterruption,  and 
collect  around  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa. 
There,  deposited  in  rains,  thev  swell  the  tor- 
rents, which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its 
waters,  and,  under  the  form  of  an  inundation, 
restore,  with  nsury,  to  Egypt,  the  blessings  of 
which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  deprived  it." 
That  the  absence  of  rain  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
previous  aridity  of  the  soil  is  clearly  established 
Dy  the  fact,  that  near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is 
moist,  rain  is  not  uncommon;  while  at  Cairo, 
for  example,  there  are,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
ahoweis  m  the  year;  in  Upper  Egypt,  one  or 


two  at  most.  The  canals  of  Egypt  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  extended  the  fertilizing  influence 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limits  of  its  inundation. 
(Vid.  NUus.)  lyAnville.—BiuseWs  Egypt. 
— MaiU-Brun. — Herod. — Justin.  1. — Plin.  5, 
1;  14,  7.— .poZyJ.  lb.—Diod.  l.—CurL  4,  1.— 
Paus.  I,  U.'-Mela,  1,  d.—ApoUod.  2,  1  and  5. 

iEoTs,  a  town  of  Laconia,  (xi  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  and  contiguous  to  Belmina.  Its  site 
is  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
A^JS^tTviitf,  near  the  village  of  Co2^i7ia.  Cram. 
Or.—Polyb.  2,  5i.—Paus.%  3;  8,  27. 

MmatbloHj  and  Mmatbia,    Vid.  EnuUhion. 

^MONA,  now  Laybachf  on  the  Save.  At  a 
late  period,  when  the  confines  of  Italy  were 
extended  bevond  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  this  was 
considered  tne  last  town  of  that  country.  Be- 
rodian, 

JEmokul^  a  country  of  Greece,  which  received 
its  name  from  £mon  or  JEmus,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called  .(£7»u>- 
niuSy  as  being  bom  there.  Ooid.  THst.  3,  el. 
11,  I.  4,  el.  \.—Horat.  1,  od.  37.  It  was  also 
called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyrrha,  Deucalion's  wife, 
who  reigned  there. — The  word  has  been  indis- 
criminately appli^  to  Greece  by  some  writers. 
Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

JEInaria,  now  Jschia^  an  island  on  the  Cam- 
panian  coast.  It  was  otherwise  called  Inarime 
and  Pithecusa.  The  latter  name  commonly  in- 
cludes the  adjacent  island  of  Prochjta,  now 
Procida.  Inarime  some  consider  of  Tuscan 
origin,  signifying  apes,  rendered  in  Greek  by 
the  term  Pithecusse.  Pliny  refers  these  names 
to  the  number  of  earUien  vessels  used  in  the 
island.  The  Latin  poets  have  applied  it  to  Ho- 
mer's description  oi  the  place  of  torment  al- 
lotted to  the  earth-bom  Typhoeus,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  frequent  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Three  colonies  in  succession,  of  Eretri- 
ans,  Chalcidians,  and  Syracusans,  were  driven 
by  the  earthquakes  from  the  island.  Mount 
Epopeus,  now  EpomtOy  or  Monte  San  Nicolo, 
was  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character. 
Oraitn.  It.  2. 186.— I.w.  8,  9Q,'^MbL  2, 7.— PZin. 
3,  6.-^Slrai.  5. 

^NARiUM.     Vid.  JEgium, 

JEjutAy  or  .£neia,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
situated  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Thessalonica,  and  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  latter  place.  Livy  states 
that  sacrifices  were  performed  here  annually  in 
honour  of  iBneas,  the  reputed  flounder.  Lyco- 
phron  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  this  city  by 
^neas ;  and  Virgil  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
the  tradition.  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by 
P.  £miliift,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Its 
ruins  are  visible  near  the  small  town  of  Pano- 
mi,  close  to  the  headland  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  perhaps  the  .£nion  of  Scymnus. 
Cram.  Or.  1,  242,— tw.  40,  4 ;  45,  Ti.—JEn.  3, 

16. II.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Achelous,  about  70  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  Strabo  states  that  it  was  formerly  si- 
tuated higher  up  the  river,  but  was  afterwards 
removed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ruins  of 
Trigardon  represent  the  more  recent  iBnea, 
and'  that  those  which  are  to  be  seen  at  PaXao 
Caiouna  answer  to  the  more  ancient  town. 
Cram.  Or.  2,  30.— SroA.  10. 

^mANTTM  Sinus,  a  name  Riven  by  some  to 
the  MaUacus  Sinus.    Uvy,  28, 5 ;  33, 3. 
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JBiNfl^  I A  town  of  Tbraee,to  the  eistaf  the 
Hehros,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuajy  formed  by 
that  river.  HerodotDBcaUsitaniEolicci^sby 
others  its  fonndatian  is  ascribed  respectively  to 
Biitylene  and  Comae.  Its  more  ancient  name 
was  Poltyobria.  Yiisil  supposes  ^neas  to 
have  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered 
Polydorus,  and  intimates  that  he  founded  a  city 
which  he  named  after  himself.  Pliny  states 
that  the  tomb  of  Polydonis  was  at  JEnos;  hot  it 
is  certain  that,  according  to  HcMner,  the  c^  was 
called  Mrqs  before  the  sieee  of  Troy.  .£nos, 
as  well  as  Maronea,  had  been  declared  a  free 
town  by  the  Roman  senate  before  the  tune  of 
Pliny.  It  is  known  to  the  Bjrzantine  wiiterB 
under  the  name  of  Enos,  which  it  still  preserves. 
JEnos  and  its  district  belonged  originally  to  the 
Ap^thii;  it  was  also  called  Apsinthus,  and 
the  Apsynthii  are  named  by  Herodolus  as  a  peo- 
ple  bordering  on  the  Thradan  Cheraonnese. 
We  read  of  a  river  Apsinthus  in  Diomfs.  Pe- 
ri^. 577.  Cnm.  Or,  1,  219,— Herod,  4,  90; 
6,  34;  9, 119,-81^  Byz.-^ApoUod,  Bm.  3, 
5,  d.—Vtrg.  jBn.  3.  18;  4,  II.    S,  4,  519.— 

PUn.  4,  IL IL  A  town  near  momit  Ossa. 

Stei^Bfz, 
jEnum,  a  mountain  in  Cephallenia.    Slrab,  7. 
Mhjua,  a  town  of  Tnasoa.     EtrodaL  6, 
c.47. 

iEoLUi  or  ^ous,  a  conntrv  of  Asia  Biinor, 
near  the  JEgean  sea.  It  has  Troas  at  the  north, 
and  Ionia  at  the  south.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  masters  of  many  of 
ihe  neighbouring  islands.  They  had  12,  others 
say  30,  considerable  cities,  of  which  Cnmae  and 
Lesbos  were  the  most  famous.  They  received 
their  name  from  JEolus,  son  of  Hellenus.  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  1124  B.  C,  80 
years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
'« The  JEolian  Greeks,''  says  Gillies,  "  esta- 
blished themselves,  88  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  kingiiom 
of  Priam.  They  gradually  difiused  their  colo- 
nies from  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hermus,  which  delightful  country, 
with  the  island  of  Lesbos,  thenceforth  receivM 
the  name  of  JEolis  or  iBolia,  to  denote  that  the 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  iEolian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  ^olia  continued  for  a  long 
time  free,  and  the  assembly  of  the  confederated 
cities  met  annually  in  the  city  of  CnmiB.  The 
oountrv  was,  however,  subdued  by^  the  Lydiaas, 
and  feU,  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  of  Croesus, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The  dialect  of 
the  ^oUans  was  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
the  Gre^  tongue,  and  connects  it  with  various 
other  idioms  of  Europe."  Ekrodot.  1,  c  26, 
dui,-^Strab,  1,  2  and  6.— Plin.  5,  c  30.— JM;- 
2a,  1,  c.  2  and  1& — Theasaly  has  been  anciently 
called  ^olia.  Boeotus,  son  of  Neptune,  bavins 
settled  there,  called  his  followers  Boeotians,  ana 
their  country  BcBOtia. 

j£oLiJB  and  ^olidbs,  seven  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy;  called  Lipara,  Hiera,  Stron- 
gyle,  Didyme,  Ericusa,  Phoenicnsa,  and  Eu- 
onymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the  winds ; 
and  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them  iEolia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  MoXva,  the  god  ci  storms  and 
winds.  They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Vul- 
cawUe  and  BephastiadeSj  and  Dion,  Per.  1154, 
calls  them  Plotse;  but  thev  are  known  now 
among  the  modems  under  tne  general  appella- 


tion of  Lipari  Uands.    Imcoh, 5, ▼.660.— »%«- 
tim.  4,  c.  1. 

JEoLiDA,  I.  a  city  of  Tenedos.— 11.  An- 
other near  ThermopylB.    Btrodst.  8,  c.  35. 

JBfv,  a  town  of  £lis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.    Slat.  4,  Theb.  v.  180. 

^(UHMfiuuM,  a  plaise  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign 
power,  for  which  crime  his  habitation  was  lev- 
elled to  the  ground,  lav.  4,  c.  16. 
JEsAGDs,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida. 
JEsARUs,  now  Esa/ro^  a  river  in  the  Bruttio- 
mm  Ager.  At  its  mouth  stands  Grotonab 
The  JEmrus  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  best 
Bucolics  in  Theocritus.  Pot/i/b,  FYagm.  10, 1. 
—T%eoc,  JU9U,  4, 17. 

j£b£pu«,  a  river  of  Mysia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Ida,  and,  flowing  in  a  course  very  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Granicus,  empties  into 
Oie  Propontis  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tw- 
sius  ana  the  Granicus.    lyAnviOe. 

JEaiBNU,  now  Jtemui,  a  town  of  Samnium, 
said  to  have  been  colonized  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  first  Punic  War.  In  the  Social 
W  ar  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  re-colonised  by  Augustus  and 
Nero.  Cram.  It.  2, 230.— I«ti7.  EpU.  IB.-^App. 
BeU.  dv.  1,  41. 

iEsis,  I.  now  the  Erino  or  FiumetinOy  a  riv«r 
of  Italy,  which  separates  Umbria  from  Pice- 
num.    It  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  empties 

into  the  E^riatic  north  of  Ancona. II.  A 

town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  JEsis.    It  is  now 
Asi.    The  name  is  also  written  .£sium.    Old 
inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  colony.    Cram, 
—Strab.  h.—PUn.  3, 14. 
JEasunL     Vid.  JSsis. 

Maov,  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Thermaic  gulf  near  Pydna. ^It 

A  town  of  Ma«;nesia.  in  Thessaly. 
JEsOPDs,  a  river  or  Pontus.  Strab.  12. 
^sTBJBim,  a  city  of  the  iEstrsi,  a  Paoonian 
tribe  named  by  Ptolemy,  ^straeum  is  proba- 
bly the  Asterium  of  Livy.  Perhaps  the  As- 
treea  asswned  by  SUph,  Byz.  to  Illyria,  is  tha 
city  of  which  we  are  now  smoking.  Pliny  cafis 
it  Astrsa.  Cram.  Or,  1,  273.-1*17.  40,  23.—* 
PUn.  4, 10. 

JEHsLAf  a  town  of  Latinm,  mentioned  by  Ho* 
race  in  the  same  line  with  Tibur,  and  there- 
fore naturally  suf^xised  to  have  stood  in  its  vi- 
cinity, hi  Fliny's  time  it  no  longer  existed. 
This  ancient  site  remains  undiscovered.  Cram, 
R,  2,  66.— flbr.  3,  Od.  29.— Pfe'w.  8,  5. 

JEsYME,  or  CEsTME,  incorrectly  wntten  Si- 
jymtf,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  which  op- 
posed the  Romans  in  the  last  Macedonian  war. 
The  same  as  the  Emathea  of  Livy.  Horn,  ML 
a— T^kw;.- Ltv.  43, 7. 

iETHALu,  called  by  the  Latins  Ilva,  and  now 
the  island  of  Elba,  It  was  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Tuscan  coast.  This  island  was  early  ce- 
lebrated for  its  iron  mines,  which  exhibit  marks 
of  having  been  worked  from  the  remotest  times. 
The  supply  of  metallic  substance  was  so  great, 
that  it  oecame  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that 
it  was  constantly  renewed.  Arid.  De  MirabU, 
^Plin.  34,  U.—Virg,  10, 173.— Crast.  R. 

JBthiopia.  No  name  that  occurs  in  the  an- 
cient  writers  is  used  with  less  precision  than 
JEthiopia.    Homer  represents  Jove  as  leaving 
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OtjmmiiSi  and  repairing  to  a  feast  in  JEthiopia 
upon  Uie  Ocean.  By  some,  Ocean,  in  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  is  referred  to  the  Nile;  bat  it 
doobUess  applies  to  the  fabled  waters  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  man^  of  the  ancients, 
girt  the  earth  like  a  zone.  Virgil  extends  ^thi- 
cpia  lo  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  compre- 
fy^">g  within  it  part  of  Mauretania.  In  iact, 
it  would  seem  that  the  ancients  Included  in 
JEthiopia  ail  those  southern  regions  which 
were  unknown  to  them.  That  division  of  Ethi- 
opia which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  as 
Athiopia  supra  Egyptum  or  Superior,  is  the 
only  part  ot  which  any  thing  certain  was 
known.  ^Ethiopia  Inferior  comprehends  Pto- 
lemy's JEthiopia  Interior  and  his  Terra  Incog- 
nita, extending  across  Africa  to  the  Ocean. 
That  part  which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic  was 
called  Hesperian.  JEthiopia  supra  .£gyt>tum 
oommences  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  ana  ex- 
tends alonj^  the  Nile,  including  Abyssinia  with- 
in its  limits.  A  laree  portion  of*^  the  country 
along  the  Nile  is,  liJce  ^gypt,  a  narrow  vale. 
It  was  first  called  Etheria,  and  afterwards  At- 
lantia,  as  Pliny  tells  us.  The  name  .Ethiopia 
has  been  traced  toiflufi«,  to  bum,  and  o^*  the 
coontenance,  from  the  complexion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Some  apply  to  this  country  the  Scriptu- 
ral appellation  of  Ludim^  from  Lud^  son  of 
Miapramk ;  others,  that  of  Cims^  the  son  of  Cham. 
That  of  India  is  also  given  it  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  authors.  The  people  in 
the  old  time  were  sa&d  to  be  great  astrologers ; 
the  first  ordaiaeTs  also  of  sacred  ceremonies,  and 
in  both  tutors  to  the  Eg3rptians.  They  held  an 
annual  feast  at  Diospolis,  which  Eustathius 
mentions,  in  which  they  carried  about  the  star 
toes  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  twelve 
days.  H^ce,  probably,  the  Uomeric  fiction. 
jyAmnXU, — JmUe-Brun, — Beylin. — Hotmt^  U. 
1,  4S&.^Virg.  Mn.  10,  68;  G.  2,  120;  JSn.  4, 
481. 

£  TNI,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  OibeUo, 
famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  lor  about  3000 
years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  intervals,  it  is 
two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  mear 
sores  100  miles  round  at  the  base,  with  an  as- 
cenX  of  30  miles.  Its  crater  forms  a  circle  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
fram  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a  rich 
sceneiy  of  cultivated  fields  and  blooming  vine- 
yards. Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentions  an 
enqption  of  iBtna;  and  the  silence  of  Homer  on 
the  subject  is  considered  as  a  proof  that  the 
fires  of  the  mountain  were  unknown  in  his  age. 
From  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  (he  supposed  date 
of  the  first  volcanic  appearance,  to  the  battle  of 
Phaisalia,  it  is  computed  that  ^tna  has  had 
100  eruptions.  The  poets  supposed  that  Jupi- 
ter haa  confined  the  giants  under  this  moun- 
tam,  and  it  was  represented  as  the  forge  of 
Volcan,  where  his  servants,  the  Cyclops,  fabri- 
cated thunderbolts,  Ac.  On  its  sides  are  77 
c^ilies  or  villages,  of  which  the  principal  is  Cata- 
nia, situate  in  the  first  of  the  three  belts  or  zones 
Into  which  the  mountain  is  divided  by  the  dis- 
tinct climates  of  equal  number  that  characterize 
its  ascent.  Diodoms  Sicnlus  is  the  earliest  who 
spealo  of  its  eruptions;  but  since  his  time  the 
mountain  has  been  burziing  with  intervals  down 


to  the  present  day.  The  last  ermption  took  j>laee 
in  the  year  1819.  The  name  .£tna,  sometimes 
written  ^thna,  is  derived  most  probably  from 
flci6»,  to  bum ;  and  other  etymologies  of  the  same 
word  all  refer  to  its  volcanic  character.  iBtna 
supplies  the  luxury  of  ice  to  all  the  adjacent, 
and  even  to  some  comparatively  distant,  coun- 
tries. Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  860. —  Virg.  JSn.  3, 
V.  570.— OwVi.  Met,  5,  fab.  6,  1.  15,  v.  340.— 
Hal.  14,  V.  59. 

Mtoua,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Achelous,  which  separated  it 
from  Acamania ;  on  the  north  by  the  mountain 
districts  occupied  by  the  Athamanes,  Dolopes, 
and  iBnianes;  on  the  east  bv  the  country  of 
the  Dorians  and  Locri  Ozolae;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus.  These  were 
the  limits  of  iEtolia  during  the  time  of  Spartan 
and  Athenian  glory;  but  when  the  Romans 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  iEto- 
lians  had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  west 
and  north-west  as  far  as  Epirus,  where  they 
were  in  possession  of  Ambracia,  leaving  to 
Acamania  onlv  a  few  towns  on  the  coast ;  to- 
wards the  north  they  occupied  the  districts  of 
Amphilochia  and  Aperantia,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  Dolopia.  On  the  Thessalian  side  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  .£nianes,  a  large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  with 
the  cantons  of  the  Melians  and  Trachinians. 
On  the  east  they  had  gained  the  whole  of  the 
£ocrian  coast  to  the  CrisseBon  gulf,  including 
Naupactus.  This  flourishing  condition  was  of 
short  duration.  Upon  the  failure  of  their  re- 
bellion  against  Rome,  the^  were  completely 
subdued  and  humbled  by  their  conquerors.  The 
chief  cities  of  .£tolia  were  Chalcis,  Thermus, 
Calydon;  its  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Ache- 
lous, the  Arachthus  and  Evenus.  The  most 
ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Curetis,  de- 
rived from  the  Curetes,  by  some  considered  as 
indigenous,  by  others  traced  to  Euboea.  The 
Hyantes,  a  primitive  Grecian  race,  are  said  to 
have  settled  in  ^tolia  as  t^II  as  in  Boeotla, 
where  they  are  better  known.  The  .£olians, 
a  Thessalian  tribe,  on  beiny  expelled  from  their 
original  settiements,  occupied  a  {mrt  of  Curetis, 
thence  called  .£olis.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
iBtolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  having  arrived 
from  EUis  in  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  defeated  the  Cnretes,  and  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  country,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  ^tolia.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it 
was  usual  to  divide  the  country,  as  first  de- 
scribed, into  JEtolia  Antiqua  and  Epictetos. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Achelous  to  Calydon,  answering  to  the  ^olis 
of  TTiucydides.  The  latter,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, was  a  territory  subsequently  acquired,  and 
comprehended  the  most  mountamous  and  least 
fertile  parts  of  the  province.  Cram.  Or.  %  60. 
—StTti.  V).—Tkuc.  3,  Kn.—Lw.  33,  13,  and 
Zl.-^Ehistath.  in  II.  B.  GSTi.—Iksyeh.'^Pa/iisan. 
5,  1.— iScymn.  ch.  472.— /Z.  9,  629. 

iEx,  a  rocky  island  in  the  £gean  Sea,  be- 
tween Tenedos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  between 
Tenos  and  Chios.  According  to  rliny,  from 
this  island,  the  sea,  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
stood  if  Tenos  be  substituted  for  Tenedos,  was 
called  the  .£^an. 

AprTca,  called  iMa  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
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greatest  peninsula  of  the  nniverse,  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  joined  on  tne  east  to  Asia,  by 
an  isthmus  60  miles  long,  which  some  of  the 
Ptolemies  endeavoured  to  cut,  in  vain,  to  join 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  had  of  this  continent 
was  no  less  va^e  than  circumscribed;  and 
though  Africa  did,  in  their  writings,  often  in- 
clude all  that  they  knew  of  the  peninsula,  the 
names  of  its  difierent  r^ons  were  more  fre- 
auently  used  as  the  generic  names  of  countries, 
tnan  as  designating  inferior  portions  only  of  a 
vast  continent  Africa,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  under  the  general  head,  and  under  that 
of  Africa  Propria.  In  its  greatest  extent  as 
known  to  antiquity,  it  contained  the  divisions, 
1st,  of  Efflrpt,  irom  the  Red  Sea  or  Sinus  Ara- 
bicus,  and  from  Rhinocolura  in  the  Stony  Ara- 
bia, to  Apis  on  the  Plinthenetic  gulf;  2d,  of 
Marmarica  as  far  as  40  degrees  east  longitude, 
whence  the  Cyrenaica  extended  three  degrees 
west  as  far  as  the  Sjrrtis  Major.  Between  this 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor  lay  the  barren  country  of 
the  Regio  Syrtica  or  Tripolitana,  and  .west  of 
this  began  the  settlements  of  Proper  Africa,  di- 
vided into  the  countries  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
xania.  All  these  regions  were  confined  strictly 
to  the  northern  coast,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  which  Extends  some  hundrd  miles 
south  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Besides 
these^  the  Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  cer- 
tain mdefinite  notions  of  a  country  extending 
to  an  unknown  limit  south  of  Egypt,  whi<m 
they  called  .Ethiopia,  and  of  a  desert  waste 
lying  west  of  Egypt  and  south  of  the  coast  that 
we  have  described  above.  This  they  call^ 
Libya,  or  Africa  Interior,  inhabited  l^  the  Gae- 
tuli,  the  Nasamones,  the  Gkiramantes,  the  Ni- 
gritiae,  and  the  Hesperii,  around  the  great  de- 
sert of  sand  or  Sahara.  "If,'*  sajrs  Malte- 
Brun, "  Africa  has  so  long  remained  inaccessi- 
ble, we  shall  find  in  its  physical  form  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  obscunty.  A  vast  peninsula  of 
5000  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  4600  in  breadth, 
l^esents  few  long  or  easily  navigated  rivers. 
The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Ethiopic  oceans  which  encompass  it 
on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities  in 
its  line  of  coast ;  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates 
Africa  firom  Asia  without  breaking  the  gloomy 
uniformity  of  the  African  coast.  At  ipeat  dis- 
tances are  some  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile  in  the 
north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  the 
west,  and  in  the  centre  the  mysterious  Niger, 
which  conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used 
to  conceal  its  origin.  In  the  interior,  and  even 
on  the  coast,  are  great  and  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  no  torrents  can  proceed,  and  table-lands, 
watered  by  no  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara.  At  a  g^reater  distance  are  countries 
wholly  impregnated  with  moisture.  The  Afri- 
can mountains  are  more  distinguished  for  their 
breadth  than  for  their  height.  If  they  reach  a 
great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  in  a 
succession  of  terraces.  Atlas,  which  lines  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  is  a  series  of 
five  or  six  small  chains,  including  many  table- 
lands." Mela,  1,  c.  4,  &c.—Dwd.  3,  4,  and  90. 
^Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  26,  and  32, 1.  4,  c.  41,  &c.— 
Plin,  5,  c.  1,  &C. 
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Africa  Pbopru.  A  pait  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  the  Suffeg- 
mar,  in  Numidia,  to  the  Cyrenaica;  but  tms 
will  include  in  Africa  the  Tripolitana  through 
the  sandy  region^  now  the  Barcan  desert,  as  iar 
as  the  Syrtis  Maior.  Pliny  defines  it  to  extend 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Numidia,  the  river 
Tusca,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis; 
that  is  to  say,  over  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
PUn.  6,  4. 

AoloRiANE  PoRT£,  gatcs  at  Syracuse,  near 
which  the  dead  were  buried.    Cic.  in  T^usc. 

A0ALA8SE8,  a  nation  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.    Diod.  17. 

Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Bceotia, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into  the 
Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses,  who, 
from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes. — Paus.  9,  c. 
^.—PropeH,  2,  el.  3.— Outi.  ML  5,  v.  312.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  7.  Poetic  license  has  sometimes 
confounded  Aganippe  with  Hippocrene,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  same  rc^on. 

AoAssjE,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Haliacmon  in  Pieria.  It  was  given  up 
to  plunder  by  P.  ^milius,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  for  having  taken 
part  with  that  prince,  tt  is  supposed  l^  some 
to  be  the  same  as  Mgas,  the  early  capital  of  Ma- 
cedon.   Liv.  45, 27.—Mifmert,  Geog,  Ant. 

Agascs,  iupposed  to  be  the  mcdem  Porta 
Greco,  between  the  promontory  Grarganus  and 
the  Cerbalus  in  Daunia. 

Agatha,  a  town  of  Prance,  nesx^Agde,  in 
Languedoc.    Mela.  2,  c.  5. 

Agdestis,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atys  was  buried.    Paus,  1,  c.  4. 

Agendicum,  now  Sens,  a  town  of  Gaul,  the 
capital  of  the  Senones.  Cos.  Bell.  doll.  6,  c.  44. 

Agistmba,  a  district  of  Libya  Interior,  by 
some  considered  as  the  limit  of  Africa  soath- 
ward  as  known  to  the  ancients. 

Agoranis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arria/i^.  de  bid, 

Agra,  I.  a  place  of  BoBOtia,  wljere  the  Ibssus 
rises.  Diana  was  called  Agnea,  because  she 
hunted  there. II.  A  city  of  Susa. 

Agrjeis  Regio,  a  small  territory,  separated 
from  Acamania  by  the  mountain  Thyamus. 
It  was  inhabited  for  a  long  time  ly  an  Atolian 
tribe,  and  maintained  its  indepenaence  till  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians  un- 
aer  Demosiiienes,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  inhabitants  were  accounted  barbarians, 
though  Strabo  calls  them  .£tolians.  Thucyd. 
— Polvb. — Strab. 

Agragas,  or  AcRAOAS,  now  GirgerUt,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  Agri- 
gentum  of  the  Romans.  The  city  was  built 
B.  C.  584,  by  the  people  of  Gela,  on  the  river 
from  which  it  received  its  name.  It  was  so 
well  defended  by  nature,  being  situate  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  the  Agra^ 
and  the  Hypsa,  and  so  strongly  built,  that  Em- 
pedocles,  contrasting  the  luxurious  style  of  liv- 
ing among  the  inhabitants  with  their  durable 
and  austere  style  of  building,  used  to  say  "  the 
Agrigentini  live  to-day  as  though  they  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  and  build  as  though  they  were 
to  live  for  ever."  In  its  flourl«jhin^  situation, 
Agrigentum  contained  200,000  inhabitants, 
who  submifted  with  reluctance  to  the  superior 
power  of  Syracuse.  The  government  was  mo- 
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Buclacal,  bat  aAerwards  a  demociacy  was  esta- 
bUflhecL  The  famous  Phalaris  usurped  the  so7e- 
ireignty,  which  was  also  some  time  m  the  hands 
of  the  Caxthaginians.  Agrigentom  can  now 
boasts  of  more  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  any  other  town  of  Sicily.  Polyb.  9. — 
Srab,  e.—Diod.  l^.—Virg.  JEn,  3,  v.  707.— 
iSiU.  JL  14,  V.  211. 

AgbUnes,  now  the  Ergene,  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  empties  into  the  Hebrus  after  receiving 
the  Conta  Desdus.  HerodoL  4,  c  9.  Vid. 
PartIL 

AGBiOBifnTM.    Vid.  Agragas. 

AoTuo,  called  by  the  Latins  CHsre,  which 
may  have  been  its  earliest  name.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  of  Hetruria,  upon 
ihe  eoast  According  to  the  poets  this  was  a 
flourishing  city,  under  the  rule  of  Mezentins,  at 
the  time  of  the  reputed  arrival  of  iBneas  in 
ftaly.  We  infer  from  hence  that  Agvlla  was 
one  of  the  early  cities  which  distioguished  He- 
truria before  the  rise  of  the  Roman  domination. 
The  Ramans  were  fre^uentlv  engaged  in  wars 
with  this  city ;  but  it  is  said,  that  afterwards, 
when  Rome  was  compelled  to  purchase  her 
Uberation  from  the  Gauls,  the  pnests  and  ves- 
tals were  received  at  Agylla,  and  the  barba- 
rians, oo  their  return,  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  forced  to  make  restitution  to  the 
Bonans.  For  this  service  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  in  part  extended  to  the  people  oi 
Agylla,  but  not  so  as  to  a£E6rd  them  the  privi- 
i^se  of  voting ;  whence  the  proverb,  in  CmiriMim 
MuUu  r^erre  aliqwem.  At  a  later  period  they 
eDJoyed  the  immunities  of  a  munieipium.  In 
Che  Punic  wars,  Agylla  lent  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  Romans,  as  attested  by  Livy.  Its  antiquity 
was  proved  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  by 
paiinHngs  then  extant,  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  founding  of  Rome.  Before  the  time  of  ^tra- 
bo,  however,  it  had  sunk  into  insignificance  *, 
nor  is  the  modem  town  of  Cerveteri^  which  oc- 
cupies its  site,  more  remarkable.  Virg.  8. — 
Uo.  5,  40,  and  18, 45.— Fa/.  Max.  1, 1  and  6. 
— Strib. — Cram.  B. 

Agthicm,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodorus 
the  historian  was  bom.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  AgfTv^tues.  Died,  14. — Cic.  in  Verr. 
2,  c.  G5.  It  was  sometimes  written  Agurium, 
now  San  FUippo  d^Argirone^  near  the  Synue- 
tiuis  in.  the  Yal  di  Demona. 

Ajalon,  a  town  in  the  part  of  Palestine  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  in  the 
valley  ci  this  city  that  Joshua  commanded  the 
moon  to  stand,  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
destmction  of  the  army  of  the  five  kings.  Josh. 
10,18. 

AuLBANDA,  «,  or  ofumj  an  inland  town  of 
Caria^  to  the  east  of  Stratonice,  abounding 
with  scorpions.  The  name  is  derived  from  Ala- 
bandns,  a  deity  worshipped  there.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c.  \6.—Berodot.  7,  c.  195.— SKra*.  14. 

Ai^iBASTRUM,  a  town  and  a  mountain  of 
Egypt.    PKn.36,c.  7. 

AIIbits,  a  river  of  Sicily,  now  the  CanUiro. 

Aljbt,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
golf,  abounding  in  tortoises.  Arrian.  in  Perip. 

Aljssa,  or  AiJBSA,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of 
Sici^,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  Ale- 
aaan  territory  is  a  fountain  mentioned  by  Pris- 
eian  and  Somms,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
excited  to  heaving  and  swelling  at  the  sound  of 
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the  music  of  a  flute.    Boch.  Chorg.  Sac.  1, 97. 

Alilcom£N£,  I.  a  city  of  Boeotia,  where 
some  suppose  that  Minerva  was  bom,  situate 
to  the  east  of  Coronsea.  So  great  was  the  ve- 
neration with  which  this  place  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  that  goddess,  that  the  Thebans,  when 
their  city  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  retired  to 
this  city  as  to  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  tem- 
ple, however,  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
commanded  by  Sylia;  yet  even  to  this  day  a 
few  remains  of'^the  structure  may  be  seen  above 
the  ruins  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modem  SiUinara.    Strab. — Pans. — Sir 

W.  GeUf  Hiner. II.  Another  in  Acamania, 

or,  accordiag  to  Plutarch,  in  Ithaca. 

Alalia,  a  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a  colony 
of  Phocaeans,  destroved  by  Scipio  562  B.  C. 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sylla.  Berodoi.  1,  c. 
165.— Piin. 

Alata  CAffTRA,  a  Roman  port,  south  of  the 
Vallum  Severinum  and  iGstuarium  Bodotriae, 
ot  Frith  of  F^orth.  It  was  called  also  Edeno- 
dunum,  and  was  the  site  of  the  present  Edin- 
burgh, the  Celtic  termination  dwne  being  chan- 
ed  into  the  Saxon  burgh,  PUd. — JHonys,  Pe- 
rieg.  1083. 

ALATRimf,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  east  of 
Ferentinum  now  Alatri.  In  Strabo  it  is  writ- 
ten 'AAiTf»y.  It  aj^ars  from  Cicero  to  have 
been  a  munieipium :  and  Frontiaus  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  colony.  Cram.  R,  2,  81. — Cie, 
Oral,  pro  CluefU.^Liv.  9,  43. 

Alazon,  a  river  flowing  ftrom  mount  Cauca- 
sus iato  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania  from 
Iberia.    Flac.  6,  v.  101. 

Alba,  L  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  in  Italy,  which 
received  the  distinctive  name  of  Fucentia,  or 
Fucensis,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Fusine  lake, 
near  the  northern  shore  of  which  it  stood.  After 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  it  was  chiefly  select- 
ed as  a  residence  for  the  captives  of  ranic  or  con- 
sequence, on  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded 
situation.  In  the  civil  wars  of  CsBsar  and  Pomr 
pey  it  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  received  the 
praises  of  Cicero  afterwards  for  its  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  Antonv.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  are  considerable,  and  at  no  great 
distance  fVom  them  stands  the  modem  city, 
bearing  the  same  name.  Cram.  U.—Plin.Z,  12, 

—Liv.  30,  45;  45,  42— Cic.  Phil  3,  3. H. 

PoMPEu,  a  town  of  Liguria,  on  the  Tana- 
rus,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

PUn.  3,  5. — ion.  Ann.  2. III.    A  river 

of  Tarraconen.sis  in  Spain,  emptying  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyreneanpromontory,  near  the  Gallicus  Sinus, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.    Its  modem  name  is 

the  7>r.    Plin.  33. IV.  Lonoa,  a  town  of 

Latium,  a  little  to  the  north  ofAricia.  Stra- 
bo places  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the  mons  Alba- 
nus,  20  miles  from  Rome.  This  position  can- 
not agree  with  the  modem  town  of  Albaruf. 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  12 
miles  from  Rome.  Dlon3rsius  informs  us  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban 
mount,  midway  between  the  summit  and  ^e 
lake  of  the  same  name.  This  description,  and 
that  of  Strabo,  agree  with  the  position  of  Pa- 
lazzolo^  a  village  belonging  to  the  Colonva  fa- 
mily. The  Latin  poets  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  Alba  to  Ascanius,  and  derive  its  name  from 
the  white  sow  which  appeared  to  JEneas  on  the 
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Latin  shore.  Bardetti  traced  it  to  the  Celtic 
Alpf  *^  white/'  for  we  find  several  towns  of  that 
name  in  Liguria  and  ancient  Spain ;  and  it  is 
obBerved.  that  all  were  situated  on  elevated 
spots.  From  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  Alba,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  liatium.  Dionysius  tells  us,  that  the  Albans 
were  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  other  tribes.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic,  Alba,  or  Alba- 
num,  as  it  was  then  named,  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  military  station.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Praetorian  cohorts  during  the  latter  aays 
of  the  empire.  As  regards  its  histor^^  and  final 
destruction  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  see  Liv.  1 .  The 
Alban  soil  was  famous  for  its  fertility,  and  its 
vines  were  held  inferior  only  to  those  of  the 
Falemian  vineyards.  Cram.  JL  2, 37. — Strab. 
b.—Dionys,  1,  66;  2,  2.— JB».  8,  41.—Propert. 
\."^EUst.  i.—Ju,v.  Sat.  12,  lO.^CapiM.  Maxr 
im.--I>um.  Hal.  1,  66. 

Albanu,  a  country  of  Asia,  extending  along 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus 
or  the  KuVj  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
and  having  for  its  south-west  boundary  the  ri- 
ver Cyrus,  which  separated  it  from  Iberia  and 
the  Caucasus.  Out  of  this  region,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  formed  the  provmce  of  Kirvan  in 
the  south,  Z>aprA««toR  on  the  north-eastern  side, 
with  a  part  of  Georgia  on  the  west.  In  Da|^ 
hestan  the  Lesghi  still  bear  some  analogy  m 
name  to  the  L^es,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  district.    Dan.—Plin.  6,  9.— JMfel.  3,  5. 

Albania  Pyla,  a  remarkable  defile  be- 
tween a  promontoiy  of  Caucasus  and  the  sea, 
which  gives  entrance  to  Albania,  and  now  closed 
by  the  city  of  Der-bend.  The  passage  itself, 
according  to  D' An ville,  is  now  called  l^pkaror 
gan, 

Albana,  a  searport  of  Albania,  now  Bakre 
in  Skirvan. 

Albanopous,  the  chief  citv  of  the  Albani, 
a  small  Illyrian  tribe,  from  which  have  sprung 
the  modem  Albanians,  who  have  extended 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Epirus.    CVom.  Qr.-^Ptol, 

AlbInum  PoMPEn,  the  Alban  villa  of  Pom- 
pey  is  often  mentioned  by  Cicero;  the  modem 
town  of  Albano  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Plutarch  (Fu2.  Pomp.)  states,  that  his  ashes 
were  interred  there  by  his  wife  Cornelia ;  and 
some  have  identified  his  tomb  with  the  ruin 
which  is  more  commonly,  but  erroneously,  as- 
cribed to  the  Horatii  ana  Curiatii.  The  burial- 
place  of  these  warriors,  and  the  Fossa  Cluilla, 
or  Camp  of  Cluilius,  should  not  be  sought  for 
at  a  greater  distance  than  five  miles  from 
Rome.  Cram.  It.  2,  40. — Cic.  Orat.  pro  Mil. 
et  pro  Rdf. — Ep.  ad  Att.  7,  5. — Liv.  1,  25. — 
Dum,  Hal,  3,  4. 

Albanus  lactts,  a  lake  near  Alba  Longa, 
doubtless  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  prodigioas  rise  of  its  waters, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing inundation.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  being 
consulted  on  that  occasion,  declared,  that  unless 
the  Romans  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  lake 
they  would  never  take  Veil.  This  led  to  the 
constmction  of  that  wonderful  subterranean  ca- 
nal or  emissarioy  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very 
day,in  remarkable  pre9ervation,be]owthe  town 
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of  CasUl  Cardolfo,  This  channel  is  said  to  oe 
carried  through  the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
and  a  half;  and  the  water  which  it  discharges 
unites  with  the  Tiber  about  five  miles  below 
Rome.  Cram.  It.  2,  39.— Ctc.  de  Div.  1,  44. 
—Liv.b,  15.— Fai.  Max,  1,  6.— P/iU.  VU.  Car 
mill. 

Albanus  mons,  now  Monte  Cava,  celebrated 
in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  iis  being 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under  the  title  of 
Latialis.  It  was  on  the  Alban  mount  that  the 
Feriae  Latino;  were  celebrated.  The  Roman 
generals  also  occasionally  performed  sacrifices 
on  this  mountain,  and  received  there  the  honours 
of  the  triumph.  Cram.  It.  2, 38.— Luorn.  1, 198. 
•^Vulp.  Vet.  Lat.  1%  4. 

Albion,  a  name  of  Britain.  The  derivation 
of  this  name  has  been  supposed  from  every  lan- 
guage almost,  in  which  analogous  sounds  were 
to  be  found.  Thus  the  Greek  Ax^r,  wAiic,  the 
Hebrew  Alben^  white,  the  word  alp  itself  of  dis- 
puted etvmologv,  have  been  considered  as  the 
root  of  the  word  Albion.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  name  of  Albin,  by  which  Scotland  is 
still  designated,  is  but  a  corruption  of  Albion. 
PHn.  4, 16.— Pto/. 

Albis,  the  EldCf  a  river  that  divided  ancient 
Germany  in  the  middle,  flowing  berween  the 
Weser  and  the  Oder,  the  Visurgis  and  Viadrus 
of  antiquity.  It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  traversing  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  northern  boundary  of  Hanover,  emp- 
ties into  the  Grerman  Ocean  below  Gluckstaat 
in  Holstein.  Though  Germany,  in  the  prosper 
rous  days  of  the  republic,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  Vistula,  yet  only  the  Cisal- 
pine portion  was  known,  by  real  intercourse,  to 
the  Romans.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  about  six 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  effected  the 
passage  of  this  ancient  Umit;  though  unaccom- 
panied bv  any  victory  or  other  advanta^,  this 
exploit  alc^e  was  thought  worthy  of  a  triumph. 
When  the  irmption  of  the  baroarians  of  the 
east  and  north  began  to  press  upon  the  German 
tribes,  who  were  thus  pushed  upon  the  empire, 
the  Albis  became  the  northern  boundary  of 
Germany. 

Albhtm  Ingaunl-m,  or  Albingadnum,  now  Al- 
bengay  the  chief  town  of  the  Ingauni,  lying  on 
the  Lignsticus  Sinus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
rula.  Vdrr.  de  Re  RuisLZ,  S.-^Mela,  2, 4.— Tac. 
Hist.  2,  15. 

Albium  Intemelium,  or  Alintemclium,  now 
Veniimiglia,  a  town  of  fhe  Intemelii  in  Lign- 
ria.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note,  and  a  muni- 
cipium.  Varr.de Re Ru5t.Z,6.^Tac.Hist.2,l3. 

Albius  mons,  a  continuation  of  the  Alpes 
Camicat,  rimning  through  Illyricum,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  base,  upon  the  southern  side,  the 
country  of  Liburnia.  It  is  connected  with 
mount  Scardus,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
Hsemus  range,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  the  Alpine  range  ex- 
tends over  Europe.    Strab. — Gram.  Gr. 

Albula,  et  AtiBItla  aqu£,  I.  a  sulphureons 
stream  flowing  from  the  Albunean  fount,  now 
Acqua  Zolfa^  or  Solfatara  di  Tivoli.  It  falls 
into  the  Aiiio  a  few  miles  below  Tibur,  and  from 
it  the  epithet  "sulphureous"  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  waters  of  the  Anio.  HByM  ad  JE^. 
7,  83.— aitt?er.  It.  Mart.  Ep.  1, 13.—Sit^.  ifcrf. 
12,  538. n.  A  name  of  the  Tiber. 
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Albomba,  a  grove  and  foontain  in  the  Ti- 
Imnine  territory.  At  this  place  Virgil  fixes 
the  oracle  of  Faonns.  The  fountain  is  a  sul- 
phureous source,  which  discharges  itself  by  the 
Albnte  Aqofle  into  the  Anio  a  tew  miles  below 
Tibur.  Serviiis  incorrectly  describes  the  foun- 
tain as  in  TUfwiinis  alHs  mojitibus,  Virg,  7, 
83.— Bisya«  ad  loc, 

Albcrnus  mons,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  La- 
cania,  near  the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Ta- 
Dager.  it  is  now  commonly  called  MtnUe  di 
PaUigliame,  and  sometimes  AUfumo.  Cram.  B, 
^  rVk-^Virg.  Geor.  3,  146. 

Alcatboe,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Attica,  be- 
came rebuilt  by  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops. 
Odd.  MU.  8,  V.  a 

AumsDON,  a  plain  of  Arcadia. 

ALcims,  a  cape  near  the  entrance  of  Phale- 
mm  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ilissus,  perhaps  the 
headland  of  the  promontory  of  Munychia. 
Here  was  erected  the  monument  in  memory  of 
Themistocles  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
senrices.  This  name  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
written  by  mistake  for  Alimus.  Pans. — Plut. 
— Meurs. — Cram.  Gr. — Clarke^  Trav, 

Alctonia  palus,  a  pool  in  Argolis,  men- 
tioned by  Paosanias,  wno  informs  us  that  the 
Bacchic  orgies  were  once  a  year  performed 
opoQ  its  banks.  When  Nero  endeavoured  to 
soond  the  depth  of  this  pool,  he  is  said  by  the 
same  author  to  have  found  it  unfathomable. 
Clarke,  in  his  travels  found  the  same  notion 
still  prevailing  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Panamas,  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants  be- 
lieve that  nothing  will  swim  on  the  surface  of 
this  pool. 

Alctonium  mare,  "  that  portion  of  the  Corin- 
thiacns  Sinus  Iving  between  the  promontory 
Antirrhium  and  the  Megarean  coast."  Cram. 
Or. 

AuNTABis.     Vid.  Dvhis. 

Alba,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Aleus.  It 
had  three  famous  temples,  that  of  Mmerva,  Bac- 
chus, and  Diana  the  Ephesian.  When  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  celebrated,  the  women 
were  whipped  in  the  temple.    P<m$,  8,  c.  23. 

ALtins  Campus,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  between 
the  rivers  Pyramus  and  Sarus.  Here  it  is  said 
that  Bellerophon  fell  from  the  horse  Pegasus, 
and  wandered  over  the  conntnr  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  Bmer,  It.  6,  v.  301.— I^j?y#.  Pe- 
rie^.  872. —  Ovid,  in  Ibid.  257. 

Alemania.     Vid.  Alemani,  Part  IL 

Ales.   Vid,  BaUt, 

ALfisiA,  or  Alexia,  a  very  important  town  of 
the  S^bndubii  in  Celtic  Gaul,  nowil/tte,  in  the  old 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Laze  and  the  Oserain  Its 
antiquity  extended  as  far  back  as  the  fabulous 
ages,  and  Diodorus  refers  its  origin  to  Hercu- 
les. "  Though  there  remains  of  this  town  but 
the  name  otAlise^  says  D*Anville,  ^  it  reminds 
US  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Cae- 
aar,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  epoch  of  the 
subjugation  of  QauL"  lAv. — C{a.-^Diod. — 
F'UfT.  3, 10. 

ALfgiuM,  a  (own  and  mountain  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Paus.  8,  e.  10. 

Alex,  a  river  of  the  Brutii,  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  empties  into  that  which 
was  called  the  Siculnm  Mare,  between  the  pro- 
Bkmtories  Leucopetra  on  the  east  and  Hercules 


on  the  west  It  runs  parallel  with  the  Caeci- 
nus,  and  divides  the  Ix)cri  from  the  people  of 
Rhegium,  though  some  consider  the  Caecinus 
as  the  boundary.  Sbrad. — Pausan. —  Tkeac.  • 
Alexandria,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Egypt 
since  the  accession  of  the  Piolemies,  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great  A  C.  332.  At  first 
it  was  merely  a  miliiary  colony ;  but  so  well 
adapted  was  it  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  that 
its  population,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Alexan- 
drians, (L  e.  foreigners,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
were  Jews,)  and  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the 
king,  accumulated  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  city  was  founded  to  the  west  of  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient place,  called  Rhacotis,  which  name  con- 
tinued to  designate  a  part  of  the  new  town. 
The  latter  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  Its 
principal  harbour  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  dyke  (called  from  its  length  Heplarfi4idiiim)j 
which  connected  Pharos  with  the  city.  The 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  near  the 

freat  harbour,  contained  the  palaces,  with  the 
luscum,  including  the  greater  portion  of  the 
library.  400,000  volumes.  This  building  re- 
mained unhurt  till  the  rei^  of  Aurelian,  when 
it  was  destroyed  during  a  civil  commotion.  The 
Serapion,  or  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  containing  the  rest  of  the 
library,  300,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  under 
Theodosins  the  Great,  when  all  the  heathen 
temples  were  by  his  edict  devoted  to  ruin.  Most 
of  what  had  remained  of  the  invaluable  Alex- 
andrian library  perished.  This  work  of  de- 
vastation is  usually,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  Arabs  under  Omar.  The  chief  remains 
of  the  splendid  monuments  of  art,  in  which  Al- 
exandria abounded,  are,  1.  the  Alexandrian  Co- 
lumn, dedicated,  according  to  the  most  received 
accounts,  to  Diocletian  by  a  prefect  called  Pom- 
peius,  or,  according  to  Clarke,  who  has  decy- 
phered  the  inscription,  to  Adrian  by  the  pre- 
fect Posthumus:  2.  Cleopatra's  Needle,  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  with  an  inscription  in  hiero- 
glyphics. There  were  originally  two.  3.  The 
relics  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  which  ex- 
tended between  the  gates  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  was  regards!  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
ornaments  of  the  city.  For  miles  the  suburbs 
of* the  modem  town  are  covered  with  ruins, 
whose  history  is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
commerce  of  Alexandria  had  three  principal 
branches :  1.  The  commerce  by  land  through 
Asia  and  Africa.  2.  The  commerce  on  the 
Mediterranean  8ea.  3.  The  commerce  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Indian  Sea.  The  Asiatic  and 
Mediterranean  commerce  Alexandria  shared 
with  other  cities;  the  African  it  chiefly  pos- 
sessed; the  Indian  it  monopolized.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  promoted  the  latter  by  establish- 
ing, on  the  Rea  Sea,  the  harbours  Berenice  and 
Myos  Hormos,  and  bv  forming  the  road  be- 
tween Berenice  and  Coptos.  The  vast  com- 
mercial advantages  of  Alexandria  may  be  imap 
gined,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
simple  fact  that,  even  when  its  government  was 
the  prey  of  Roman  fraud  and  faction,  its  pro- 
cess in  wealth  and  luxury  wa^  still  unretaroed. 
Alexandria  is  no  less  interesting  when  viewed 
as  the  seat  of  literature  and  science  than  as  the 
emporium  of  conmierce.    Ptolemy  Lagus  was 
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be  first  protector  of  science  in  Egypt.  '*  The 
Maseuxn,"  says  Heeren,  (a  learned  academy) 
**  was  founded,  and  the  first  library  in  Bnichion 
(that  in  tl^  Serapion  is  of  later  origin),  proba- 
bly under  the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
We  have  no  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
Museum.  But  what  Academy  of  modem  Eu- 
rope has  accomplished  more  r  Nearly  all  we 
haye  of  ancient  literature  we  owe  to  the  Alex- 
andrian school ;  and  how  much  larger  would  our 
debt  have  been  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Museum  and  Serapion  1  The  modem  town, 
called  Scanderia  by  the  Franks,  is  built  upon 
an  accumulation  of  earth  formed  about  the 
Hepta-Stadium.  It  is  inconsiderable  in  extent 
if  compared  with  the  ancient  city,  its  present 
population  being  less  than  13,000.  Its  decline 
IS  chiefly  owing  to  the  diversion  of  its  commerce, 
conseauent  upon  the  discoverv  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  lyAnviUe. 
— CkaiMard. — Heeren^—RusselTs  Egypt.-^Ca- 

tar,  B.  C.  112,  &c. IL  A  city  situated  at 

the  extremity  of  a  morass  called  Rahemah, 
formed  by  a  canal  derived  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon,  and  repaired 
by  Alexander.  This  city  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Hira,  when  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  Arabian  princes  who  served  the  Persians 
and  Parthians  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
called  AJamundarif  afler  the  name  Al-Mondar, 
conmion  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the  fall  of 
their  dynasty  in  the  first  age  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan.  The  body  of  Ali,  who  had  been  assassi- 
nated in  Kufa,  was  interred  in  Hira;  which, 
from  the  sepulchre  of  this  Ehalif,  came  to  be 
called  Meshed-AIL  D'Anvilk. III.  Ano- 
ther in  Aria,  on  the  Aria  Palus,  probably  C^r- 

TO,    lyAnvUU. IV.  A  town  of  Arachosia, 

vhich  preserves  the  name  of  Scanderie  o/Ar- 
rMage.  tlK>ugh  otherwise  named  Vatkend, 
lyAnvuk. -V.  Another,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines  and 
Indus.  From  the  silence  of  modem  travellers 
in  regard  to  it,  we  may  infer  that  the  growth 
of  the  place,  if  it  still  exists,  has  borne  no  pro- 
portion to  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation 
m  a  commercial  point  of  view,  commanding  the 

Indus  and  its  tribntaries.    Ckaussard. VL 

AD  Paropabusum.  a  town  founded  by  Alexander 
at  the  foot  of  the  Paropamisus,  still  a  place 
of  importance.  The  modem  Qitatidahar^  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville  and  Ken- 
nel, occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
CAoKssar*^— — VII.  Cata  Isson,  a  town  of 
Syria,  near  Lssus,  on  the  Issicus  Sinus,  and 
south  of  the  Syrioe  Pvke.  It  is  now  calleid  Al- 
txandreUa,  or,  by  the  Syrians,  Seanderana. 

jyAnviUe. Vlll.  Oxiana,  a  town  of  Bac- 

triana,  to  the  north-east  of  Bactra.  The  sur- 
name of  OsL-uma,  which  distinguishes  its  indi- 
viduality, according  to  Ptolemy,  authorizes  the 
presumption  of  its  being  upon  the  Oxus.  D^An- 
vtl£s.— IX.  Troas,  a  town  of  the  Troad, 
which  derived  its  iiame  from  Lysiroachus,  as 
a  descendant  of  Alexander.  Under  the  name 
of  Old  Constantinople  it  is  considered  as  occu- 

J luring  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  the  Roman 
tineraries  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Ilium. 
Hence  it  received  IVom  theRomans considerable 

immunities.  D'Anville X.  Ultima,  a  town 

bnilt  by  Alexander  upon  the  mins  of  Cprescka- 
to»    The  latter  was  built  by  Cyms  upon  the 
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laxartes  in  Spgdiana.  UUima  answers  inXa- 
tin  to  wx^rn^  the  termination  of  Cyreschata. 
Cogcnd  on  the  SiAon  (laxartes)  answers  to  the 
ancient  Alexandria.    Ckaussard. 

Alexandrina  aqua,  baths  in  Rome,  built  bf 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

Alexandropous,  a  city  of  Parthia,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,    i'lin.  6,  c.  ^. 

Alfaterna.     Via.  Nnceria. 

Algidum,  a  small  place  in  Latium,  on  the 
Via  Latina;  probably  the  modern  VOsleria 
deUAglio.    Strab.b. 

Algidus  M0N8,  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  stretched  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban 
mount,  and  is  parallel  to  the  Tusculan  hills^ 
being  separated  from  them  by  the  valley  along 
which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  the  scene  of  numberless  conmcts  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies  and  the  .£qui  and 
Volsci.  It  was  consecrated  to  Diana  and  lo 
Fortune.  Cram,  II.  2, 49— Ort'ii.  FaU.  6,  731. 
— if<w.  Carm.  Sec.  69.— I/ir.  21, 6S. 

AuACMON.     Vid.  Haliaemen, 

AuARTUB.     Vid.  Ualiartus. 

Alicis,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia. II.  A  tribe 

of  Athens.    Sirab. 

AiAFK,  AuFA,  or  AupHAf  uow  AUife,  a  city 
of  Samnium.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  as  being 
in  existence  in  his  time.  It  was  colonixed  un«- 
der  the  triumvirs.    Strab.  5. — FrmU,  de  CoL 

AuuEi,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alinda,  a  town  of  Caria.    Arrian. 

AuFHERA,  a  town  of  Arcadia  on  the  Al- 
pheus,  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position. 
AAer  the  building  of  Megalopolis  the  Elians 
got  possession  of  Aliphera,  which  they  retained 
till  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  Philip,  in  the 
Social  War.  The  modem  KerorUza  corre- 
sponds, probably,  to  the  ancient  Aliphera.  Pans. 
Arcade — Pohfi. — Liv. 

Alua,  a  small  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  descending  from  the  Crustumme  hills, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  stream  on  which 
the  Romans  sufliered  their  first  great  defeat^ 
when  tlie  Gaols  were  on  their  march,  under 
Brennus,  to  attack  the  capital.  The  engage^ 
meat  took  place  on  the  Via  Salaria,  about  11 
miles  from  Rome ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  is  still  said  to  confirm  the  account  of 
the  historian.  The  Dies  Alliensis  was^  from 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Republic,  consi- 
dered as  a  day  of  evil  omen. 

"  H(U  est  in  fniiis  c%i  dot  gratis  allia  mmen.^ 
Ovid.'^Liv.  5,  Sl.^Liie.  7. 

Af.iiUBRuafss,  a  warlike  nation  of  Gaul  near' 
the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  call- 
ed Savoy  and  Dauphin^,  between  the  rivers 
Isaro  and  Rhone,  ana  the  lake  Lemanus,  lake  ej 
(kneva ;  having  the  Sequani  on  the  north ;  on 
the  east  the  Nantuates,  the  Veragri,  and  the 
Centrones ;  on  the  south,  the  Helrii  and  Valau- 
ni ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Ambassi  and  Segusia* 
ni.  The  Romans  destroyed  their  city  because 
they  had  assisted  Annibal.  Their  ambassadors 
were  allured  by  great  promises  to  join  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy  against  his  country,  but  dis- 
covered the  plot.  Dio. — StriA.  4. — Tacit.  I» 
Hist.  e.  (jS.—Sattust.  in  Jitg.  beU.  D'Anville 
observes,  that "  the  most  considerable  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  quittine:  their  villages,  formed  the  city 
of  Vienna  or  Viewme^  which  was  the  capital  of 
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agreat  people  before  it  became  the  metropolis  of 
a  province.  They  are  also  described  as  a  scat^ 
tered  people,  perjusa  gens  numHinu  ;  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  their  successors,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  l^Qphiny,  have  fewer  cities  than  any 
other  people  of  l?*rance. 

Allotriges,  a  nation  on  the  sotohem  parts 
of  Spain.     Strab. 

AIma,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  by  some  suppos- 
ed the  modem  Arbia,  This  river  is  much  more 
celebrated  for  the  battle  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  fought  there  between  the  Tuscan 
Guelpbsand  Gliibelines,  and  in  which  the  form- 
er were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter, 
than  from  any  report  coming  down  from  an- 
tiquity.   Ani.  Ber,  Ammirat. 

Almo,  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Tiber  near  Rome.  This  river  is  much  referred 
10  by  ti&e  poets,  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
the  goddffis  Cybele,  whose  image  underwent  an 
annual  ablution  in  its  waters  on  the  sixth  day 
before  the  kalends  of  April,  (L  e.  2&th  March.) 
Ovid.  F\ist.  4,  337.— Oaa^  1&,  lld.—Faf. 
rUtc.  8,  239.--SU.  n.  8,  363. 

Alonb,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
founded  by  a  colony  firom  Marseilles,  not  far 
flnim  AHcant  It  was  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
duiee  and  the  excellent  quality  of  salt  which  it 
produced,  and  which,  till  recently,  it  continaed 
to  produce.  It  is  now  called  Quardamar ;  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Moors  was  TiuHanir. 
MBl.--^3tepk.  ByzanL'-Vost,  Ob$.  ad  Mel, 
There  were  many  other  insignificant  places  of 
the  same  name. 

Ai^pE.  There  were  many  towns  in  Greece 
of  this  name.  One  in  Thessaly,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  AUtrope  mentioned  oy  Scylax. 
BnA. — SUab.  Another  of  the  Locri  Ozolee. 
fiKro^.  And  a  third  of  the  Locri  Opuntii.  Strab. 

Alopecs,  I.  an  island  in  the  Palus  Maeotis 

Strab, IL  Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 

phorus.  Plin.  4,  c.  13.— III.  Another  in  the 
JBgean  Sea,  opposite  Smyrna.    Id.  5,  c.  31. 

ALOPEces  a  small  villa^  of  Attica,  where 
Was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  aent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  t3rran- 
liy  of  the  Pisistiatidas.  Socrates  abd  Aristides 
were  bom  there.  MsthbL  contra,  THmarch. — 
BtrodcL  5,  c.  64. 

Alob,  or  Halob,  called  Phthioticum  to  dia* 
tingnish  it  from  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Locris.  It  stood  upon  the  coast,  atid  there  the 
army  destined  for  the  defence  of  Greece  a^inst 
Xerxes  disembarked.  The  Amphjrssus  fiowed 
Just  under  its  walls.  There  are  said  to  be  still 
a  few  remains  of  this  ancient  town.  Herod, — 
Sirab. — Demosth. — Oatn.  Of. 

AhPtTtva,  the  capital  of  Locris,  south  of 
Thermopyte.  Herodot,  7,  c.  176,  Ac.  Prom 
this  place  Leooidas  obtained  the  necessarjr  sup- 
plies for  bis  little  army.  JEschines  calls  it  Al- 
ponus. 

Alpes,  the  great  mountain  range  of  Europe, 
connected  by  its  branches  with  all  the  middle 
tod  southern  chains  of  that  continent.  They 
commence  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and,  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  the  concave 
side  towards  Italy,  they  terminate,  ailer  a  course 
erf"  almost  700  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
over  the  ancient  Absyrlides,  merging  there  and 
a  llnle  to  the  north  m  the  branches  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 


the  mountains  of  Greece.  Till  the  time  of  the 
emperors  the  Romans  were  but  little  acquainted 
witn  the  Alps,  but  the  various  roads  which  were 
then  opened  through  their  accessible  passes 
rendered  them  more  familiar  to  the  citizens. 
The  whole  chain  was  then  divided  into,  Ist.  the 
Alpes  Martfimje,  Littorese  or  Li^osticse,  de- 
rivmg  their  name  from  their  proximity  to  the 
sea,  to  the  coast,  or  to  the  province  of  Liguria. 
This  elevation  commences  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Yar,  near  the  town  of  Nice,  not  far  from 
which  the  branch  which  constitutes  the  Appe- 
nines  diverges  from  it.  It  separates  Liguria 
from  Narbonensis  Secunda,  the  southern  part  of 
Gallia  Provincia,  now  Provmce,  and  reaches  as 
far  as  the  Mons  Vesulus,  Monte  Visoj  at  the 
source  of  the  Po,  upon  the  borders  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  summit  of  the  Alpes  Mcu'ituns 
marked  the  limit  between  Gaul  and  Italy,  and 
there  Augustus  erected  a  troph]^,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  all  the  Grallic  tribes  subdued  by 
him.  It  was  the  earliest  passage  used  by  the 
Ronuins,  and  that  by  which  Cesar  entered  Italy 
before  engaging  in  the  civil  war.  La  Tttr- 
bia  now  occupies  the  site  upon  which  Augustus 
erected  his  trophy.  3d.  The  Alpes  CottijB) 
now  mount  Genevre,  extending  from  the  mons 
Vesulus  to  mount  Cenis,  between  that  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  which  is  Piedmont  now,  and 
the  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  which  is  now 
Da^hinf.  The  name  of  this  division  of  the 
Alps  was  derived  fVom  Cottios,  a  prince  of  cer- 
tain Alpine  tribes  in  those  regions,  over  which 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  prefecture  by  Au^- 
gastus.  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  rule  over  them 
as  sovereign.  The  Alpes  Cottis  did  not  be- 
come completely  a  Roman  dependency  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  3d.  The  Alpes 
GaAiJE,  by  the  modem  department  of  Isere,  as 
far  as  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme,  separating  Sa- 
voy also  on  the  west,  from  Piedmont,  and  the 
dutchy  of  AottSte  on  the  east.  4th.  The  Alpes 
p£NNiN£,  ftam  the  Col  de  Bon  Homtne  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  The 
north-east  extremity  of  this  division,  in  which 
these  rivers  take  their  rise,  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  from  the  Le- 
pontii,  who  were  scattered  among  ihcm.  The 
Alpes  Penninse  separated  the  Vaiais^  Yallis 
Pennina  on  the  north,  from  the  Milanese  upon 
the  south,  and  extended  as  fhr  as  the  mons 
Adula,  the  modem  St.  Oolkerd,  The  Lepon- 
tine range  runs  through  the  conntrjr  of  the 
Orisons,  and  originates  the  Jura  chain.  5th. 
The  Alpes  Rsjbuje,  or  the  Tridentine  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Adula  group  to  mourn 
Brenner  in  the  Tyrol,  which  it  separates,  in 
part,  from  Vindelicia.  6th.  The  Alpes  NoR^ 
cjE,  fVom  mount  Brenner  to  mount  Glockner, 
and  the  sources  of  the  river  Piave.  This  is  a 
Grerman  branch,  and  scarcely  relates  to  Italiati 
geography,  passing  between  t^arinthia  and  No- 
ricnm,  and  ending  in  the  mons  Cetius^  which 
connects  it  with  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Carpathian  hills.  7th.  The  Carnic  Alps, 
between  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  branching  to- 
wards the  south,  and  continuing  in  a  south-east 
direction  as  far  as  the  springs  of  the  Save,  where 
it  declines  into  the  Clandius  mons  and  moun- 
tains of  Stavonia.  8th.  The  Alpes  Jm.iJB, 
Which,  running  south-east  along  the  Save  as  the 
Camic  Alps  accompanv  the  line  of  the  Drare, 
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axe  loBt  at  last  in  the  AlMus  mons,  oq  the  bor- 
ders of  myricum,  about  the  sprinss  of  the 
Kulpa,  the  ancient  Colapis,  near  JSmona  or 
La^bach.  Other  parts  ot  the  Alps  were  dis^- 
guished  b7  particular  names;  as  the  Suabian 
Alps,  which  unite  the  chain  vith  the  Hunga- 
rian range.  According  to  Justin,  the  first  who 
penetrated  these  mighty  barriers,  after  the  fk- 
oulous  passage  of  Hercules,  were  the  Gauls,  in 
their  early  migrations.  An  infinite  number  of 
these  people  occupied  the  Alpine  re^ons  long 
before  the  Romans  became  acquamted  with 
t&eir  several  passes;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  settlements  the  Alps  remained  inviolate 
till  the  memorable  passage  of  Annibal,  which 
admiration  has  convertea  into  a  fable.  The 
passes  known  to  the  ancients  were  chiefly  at 
three  points  through  France  and  two  through 
Germany.  Those  through  France  were,  1st 
by  the  Ligurian  coast,  a  defile  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  numerous  bodies ;  an- 
other oyer  the  Ginevre  into  Lombardy,  W  which 
Charles  the  Eighth  entered  Italy,  and  which 
was  called  the  Roman  way,  as  being  the  tho- 
roughfare from  Rome  to  France ;  and  the  third 
over  mount  Cenis,  by  which  some  pretend  the 
army  of  Annibal  entered.  This  pass  leads  at 
once  to  Aoustf  the  ancient  Augusta  Pretoria, 
and  Lombardy.  Through  Germany,  the  pas- 
sagpes  were  by  the  Yaltolme,  the  country  of  the 
Grisons,  over  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  through 
the  Tyrol,  by  way  otlnspruck  and  Trent,  over 
the  Rbsetian  Alps.  In  modem  times  the  passes 
through  this  vast  elevation  were  long  the 
same,  but  now  the  principal  roads  are  over  the 
St.  Gotherd,  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  Simplon. 
The  average  height  of  the  summits  of  this  loAy 
region  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet ;  and  after 
7,000  or  8,000  commences  a  r^on  of  perpe- 
tual ice.  Above  an  elevation  of  10,800  feet  the 
ice  no  longer  appears,  but  from  thence  to  the 
summit  the  mountain  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  "  The  great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes," 
sa^  Malte-Brun,  "  is  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
tams;  and  one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achen,  is 
not  leas  than  1800  feet  in  depth."  Cram.  U. — 
MAj-^Danv. — PHn.-^lAV. — ilmm.— ilfereeZ.  — 
Suet. — HtyHtL  Coam.-^MaUe'Brun, 

ALPBfius,  now  Mpkeo^  a  river  of  Arcadia 
and  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Laconia,  (which  it  separates  from  the 
territory  of  Tegea,)  near  the  town  of  Phylace. 
The  same  spring  supplies  the  Eurotas,  which 
mingles  with  the  Alpneus,  and  flows  with  it  for 
a  short  distance  till  both  disappear  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  Alpheus  emerges  again 
at  a  place  called  Pegse,  thi  sources^  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Megalopolis,  and  passing  t^  Leuctra  in 
Arcadia  in  a  north-west  direction,  it  touches  the 
borders  of  Elis,  where  it  receives  its  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Ladon.  Here  it  turns  almost  directly 
west,  and  winding  past  Olympia,  af^er  receiving 
the  Acheron,  it  falls  into  the  Sicilian  sea ;  afler 
which,  it  is  said  by  the  poets  to  shew  itself  again 
near  83rracuse  in  Sicily,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  Arcthusa.  Slrab. — Virg. — Ptms. — 
Mosck.  Id. — Dumys,  Ptrieg.  285.  Vid,  Are- 
Omjo,  Part  IIL 

Alhs,  a  small  river  rising  in  the  Rhoetian 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Danube. 

Ai.aA,  now  the  Ausa^  according  to  D'An- 
tille  a  river  of  Camiola.    Constantine  was 
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slain  in  battle  on  its  banks,  by  Coostans  Jul 
brother.    P2tA.17,l& 

Alsium,  an  ancient  town  of  Hetruria,  the 
origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  lis 
precise  site  was  a  spot  called  Statua,  near  Palo. 
Dum.  HaL^D'AnvilU.'^Cram.  An.  Italy. 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  from  mount  Sipylus.    Paus.  7,  c.  27. 

Altinum,  a  flourishing  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Martial.  14.  epi 
25. — PUti.  3,  c.  18.  This  town  is  first  men- 
tioned by  y.  Paterculus,  and  the  period  of  its 
founding  is  unknowiL  It  was  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  the  villas  of  the  rich,  and  presentr 
ed  an  appearance  so  picturesque  that  it  was 
compared  to  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Baise 
of  Campania  by  the  later  writers  of  the  empire. 
Its  exact  situation  is  not  known,  but  the  tower 
of  Altino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Silis,  near  its 
mouth,  is  considered  by  D'Anville  as  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  town.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Ravenna. 
Plin.  3,  18.— fi»ra*.— 7\ic.— JMW.  3,4.— Fett. 
Paier.  2,  76. 

Altis.     Vid.  Ohmpia. 

Aldntum,  now  'AUmtiOf  a  town  of  Sicily. 
Plin.  5,  c  a— Cic.  in  Verr.  ^— D'Anville. 
Diems.  Hal.  mentions  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  village  of 
S.  PHadelfo  near  .£tna,  as  ancient  as  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Aluta,  a  river  of  Dacia,  rising  in  that  part 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  liesbetween 
Moldavia  and  Austria,  and  flowing  through  the 
same  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Transylva- 
nia and  Wallachia,  to  empty  into  the  Danube 
(after  passing  near  Hermanstadt  in  the  former 
province)  at  Nicopolis.  Its  course  to  where  it 
passes  the  mountains  lies  in  the  ancient  Dacia, 
and  afterwards  in  Moesia.  The  modem  name, 
the  02^,  bears  still  some  analogy  to  that  which 
it  bore  in  antiquity.    lyAnviue. 

Altba,  a  country  near  Mysia.   Homer.  II.  2. 

Altssds,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  waters 
could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Pa/iu.  8,  c.  19. 

ALYZTA,atownof  Acaraania,  on  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Acbelous,  opposite  to  the  Echi- 
nades.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  16,  ep.  2. 

Amalth^um,  a  public  place  which  Atticos 
had  opened  in  his  country-house,  called  Amal- 
thea,  m  Epirus,  and  provided  with  every  thiog 
which  could  fumish  entertainment  and  convey 
instruction.    Cic.  ad  AUic.  1.  ep.  13. 

AMANicf  Pvi.JB.     Vid.  Amanus. 

Amantia,  a  town  of  Ulyria,  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Epiras,  and  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  greatest  extent  of  that 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  Abantes  of  Phocis, 
on  their  return  after  the  Trojan  war,  erected 
this  city,  which  they  called  Abantia ;  and  that 
this  name  was  changed,  many  years  afterwards, 
into  Amantia.  The  inhabitants  took  part  with 
CoBsar  in  the  civil  war,  and  their  city  was  then 
considered  as  of  considerable  importance.  The 
latest  account  of  this  place  by  an  ancient  wri- 
ter, is  that  of  Hierocles  before  the  time  of  Ju.s- 
tinian.  It  is  said  that  a  part  of  its  rains  remain 
near  the  village  of  Nivitza,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Aous,  now  the  Voioussa.  Paus. — L^eoph.-^ 
Cic. — Cos. 

AmAnus,  a  mountain  separating  Syria  from 
CUicia.    It  IS  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  and  ex- 
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tendsfrom  Cappadocta,  on  the  borders  of  Arme- 
nia Minor,  to  the  Syrian  PylEe,  the  GaUs  of  Sy- 
ria,  on  the  Sinus  Issicus.  Above  these  are  the 
Asnaniea  I*yUe,  through  which  defile  Darius 
entered  Cilicia.  D'Anville  calls  the  Amanus 
the  Al^lMcan,    Strab. — Plin. 

Amarsj,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains ai  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  the 
river  Amardus.  Y ossius  supposed  that  the  Per- 
sians used  that  name  in  general,  to  signify  any 
lawless  people  who  Uved  a  predatory  lite;  and 
D'Anville  observes  that  they  mhabited  the  coun- 
try which  ailerwards  harboured  the  famous  as- 
sassins. Mela. — Vow.  'Obs,  ad  Akla. — D'An^- 
viiU. 

Amabdus,  a  driver  of  Media,  now  the  Kezil 
Ozem.  It  rises  near  the  base  of  the  Orontes 
mountains,  and  pierces  the  high  range  that  lines 
the  aomhern  coast  oi'the  Caspian.  Pliny ^  6, 13. 

AMARYNTm;s,  a  village  of  Euboea,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 
that  town  Amarynihia. — Euboea  is  sometimes 
called  Amarynihus.    Pans,  1,  c.  31. 

AiiAB,  a  moimtain  of  Laconia.    Pans.  3. 

Amasenus,  a  river  flowing  through  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  and  said  to  have  a  principal  effect 
in  caasmg  them.     Virg.  jEn. — Strab. 

Amasia,  a  principal  city  of  Pontus  on  the 
Iris,  about  the  centre  of  the  province  north  and 
south.  Strabo,  who  was  bom  there,  describes 
ii  as  built  in  the  valley  l]^ing  between  the  Lycus 
and  the  Iris,  which  unite  considerably  to  the 
Dorthof  the  town.    Strab. — Plin. 

AxAflTBis,  acity  of  Paphlasronia,  on  the  Euz- 
xne  Sea.  CatulL  Most  probably  the  Sesamus 
ol'  Homer.  It  took  the  name  of  Amastris  at  a 
late  period,  in  honour  of  the  niece  of  Darius 
Codomanus.  It  was  remarked  for  its  beauty 
m  the  time  of  Trajan.    StnUt. — Plin. 

Amathus,  I.  Lirnmedon  aiUica^  according  to 
D'Anville,  a  city  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  particularly  dedicated  to  Ye- 
noSw  The  island  is  sometimes  called  Amathu- 
sia,  a  name  not  unfre(|uently  applied  to  the  god- 
dess of  the  place.     Vtrg.  jBn.  lo,  v.  51. — Ptol. 

S,  c  14. IL  A  fortress  at  the  head  of  the 

Campus  Magnus,  east  of  Jordan,  the  site  of  the 
modem  Asselt.  Here  was  established  by  Ga- 
binioa,  proconsul  of  Syria,  one  of  the  five  juri- 
dical COD  ventions  of  Judea.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  strength.    Jos. 

AuAXiA,  or  AmaxIta,  a  place  of  Cilicia, 
aboonding  with  wood  fit  for  building  ships. 
PUn,  5,  c.  9.— Strab.  14. 

Amazonia.     Vid.  Amazottes,  Part  III. 

Amazonium,  a  place  in  Attica,  where  The- 
seus obtained  a  victory  over  the  Amazons. 

Ambarri,  a  people  of  Ghillia  Celtica,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  tne  Mdui.  Cos.  bell.  Q.  1,  c. 
11.  The  modem  name  of  the  place  in  which 
ther  dwelt  is  Bresx^  in  the  department  de 
L'Ain.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  Allo- 
broges,  the  Edui,  and  the  Helvetii ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  they  attempted  settlements  in  Italv 
as  earhr  as  the  age  of  the  Tarquins.    Lav.  5, 34. 

Ambenus,  a  mountain  of  European  Sarmatia, 
on  the  Enxine,  near  Ophiusa.  Flace.  6,  v. 
85. 

AmrANUM,  a  town  of  Belgium,  now  Amiens, 
bs  inhabitants  conspired  against  J.  Caesar. 
Cos.  bai.  G.  3,  c.  4. 

AMBAiiNUif ,  a  village  of  Germany,  wheje  the 


emperor   Caligula   was    born.      Suelon.    in 
Cat.  8. 

Ambracia,  a  celebrated  city  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Arachthus,  near  the  gull  lo  whicn  it  gives 
its  name.  The  period  at  which  it  was  founded 
is  unkno^m ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  great  import- 
ance till  the  arrived  of  a  Corinthian  colony  cUx>ut 
650  years  B.  C.  Its  early  tbims  of  government 
were  various;  but  about  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  it  had  taken  its  place  among  the  most  re^ 
spectable  of  the  smaller  republics.  In  the  Pelo- 
poonesian  war  it  took  an  active  part,  and  was 
distinguished  for  its  frequent  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts 10  extend  its  authority  by  conquest  and 
territorial  acquisition.  When  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  began  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  Am- 
bracia appears  to  have  been  deprived  by  him  of 
its  independence ;  soon  afier  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  who  made  it  the  royal 
residence,  and  enriched  and  adorned  it  at  a  great 
expense.  It  was  always  remarkable  for  the 
spirit  and  gallantry  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
Thucydides  observes  that  no  people  of  Greece, 
in  all  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sustained,  in  the 
same  space  ot  time,  so  great  and  universal  a 
slaughter  as  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpse.  Many 
years  aften^'ards  they  distinguished  themselves 
m  a  siege  which  they  sustained  against  the  Ro- 
mans with  tmequalled  perseverance.  Augustus 
transferred  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and 
Ambracia  speedily  fell  into  decay;  so  that  ad 
early  as  the  time  of  tlie  Byzantine  historians 
Cantacuzenus  and  Acropolita,  the  town  of  Arta 
appears  to  have  already  arisen  on  its  site.  Di- 
owys.  Hal. — Bsrodot. —  Tfmc. — Liv. — Poh^. — 
Grain. 

Ambraous  sinus,  a  gulf  or  bay  of  that  part 
of  the  Ionian  which  was  called  the  Sicilian  sea, 
lying  between  Epirus  on  the  north  and  Acar- 
nania  on  the  south.  At  its  mouth  it  is  but 
about  5^  of  a  mile  in  width,  but,  expanding  in- 
land, it  extends  about  12  miles,  making  a  circuit 
of  36  miles.  The  name  of  Ambracius  was  ap- 
plied to  this  basin  as  early  as  the  time  of  Or- 
pheus, or  the  writer  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
him.    Polyb.  5,  e&.— Strab.  1, 325.— Crawi.  Gr. 

AmbrOnes,  certain  nations  of. Gaul,  who  lost 
their  possessions  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea, 
and  lived  upon  rapine  and  plunder.  They 
were  conquered  by  Marius.    Plvl.  in  Mario. 

Ambryssus,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Phocis,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  mountain  Parnassus.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons,  and  rebuilt 
hv  the  Corinthians.  Its  mins  are  still  visible. 
Pans. — Cram. 

Amenanus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  motmt 
^tna,  now  Guidicello.    Strab.  5. 

Ameru,  a  city  of  Umbria.  This  town,  now 
the  inconsiderable  village  of  Amelia^  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  ancient  of  Umbria.  Cicero, 
Yirgil,  and  Silius  Italicus  have  in  diflerent 
manners  celebrated  this  place,  and  secured  it  a 
lasting  memory.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ros- 
cius,  and  could  boast  a  greater  antiquity  than 
Rome.  Strab. — Cic.  pro  Ros. —  Virg.  Oeorg. 
1,  462.— Ptt«.  3, 14. 

Amestratcs,  a  town  of  Siciljr,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  andvit  yielded,  at  last,  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Poll/).  1,  c.  34. 

Amida,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged  and 
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taken  bv  Bapor,  king  of  Persia.  Ammuin.  10. 
It  stood  on  a  lofty  eminence  on  tbe  Tigris, 
bordering  on  the  Armenian  territory,  as  that 
territory  stood  curtailed  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  extension  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  north.  It 
is  the  modem  Kara  Amid^  in  the  district  of 
Diar-Bekir.  It  was  called  Constantia  for  a 
short  time  during  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  and 'has  probably  had 
many  other  names.    lyAnviUe. 

Am! LOS,  or  Amilus,  L  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves  by 

moonshine.    Plin.  8,  c.  1. II.  A  town  of 

Arcadia.    Paus.  in  Arcad. 

Aminei,  I.  a  people  of  Campania,  who  oc- 
cupied, according  to  Macrobius,  the  territory 
subsequently  the  Falernian.  Virgil,  however, 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Falernian  and 
Aminean  vines ;  and  Martorelli  places  both  the 
Aminean  and  Falernian  hills  above  Naples,  to- 
wards Puteoli.  Those  who  attribute  to  the 
Thesiialians  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
Italy  consider  the  Aminei  of  Thessalian  ori- 
gin,    y^^'^g'  ^0-  2,  95. — Ifeyw*,  ad  loc. — Mi- 

crob.  Sat.  2,  16. — MartoreU.  I.  FYaici^  Ac. 

II.  A  place  of  Thessaly. 

Amiseus,  or  Amisenus  sinus,  a  bay  of  the 
Euzine  Sea  on  the  Pontic  coast.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  sea  by  this  bay  on  the 
north,  and  a  similar  inroad  of  the  Issicus  Sinus 
on  the  south,  give  to  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  the  character  of  an  isthmus,  and  to  the 
whole  the  form  and  name  of  a  peninsula.  Strdb, 
— Plin. — Cram. 

Amisu,  the  river  Ems.  D'Anville  writes 
Amisus. 

Amisds,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the 
Halys,  "  a  Greek  city,"  says  D'Anville,  "  but 
which,  subjected  in  the  sequel  to  the  kin^  of 
Pontus,  was  aggrandised  by  Mithridates  with  a 
quarter  called  from  the  surname  that  he  bore, 
Eupatoria ;  and  Samsoun^  as  it  is  now  called, 
preserves  the  ancient  site."    D'Anville. 

Amitbrnum,  *' whose  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
near  Vittorino,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Aquila,  was  a  Sabine  city  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  successively  a 
pnefectura  and  a  colony,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Frontinus  and  several  inscriptions.  In  Ptole- 
my's time.  Amitemum  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  cities  of  the  Vestini"  CrO' 
mer's  n. 

Ammon.     Vid  HamMon. 

AmmOkh,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians. Their  language  wa$  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  des- 
cended. The  modem  Lantriah  probably  re- 
presents the  ancient  Ammonia.  lyAnvtUe. — 
Herodot.  3,  3,  and  4. 

Ammonis  promontorium,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  the  north 
of  Thena.    Strab.  834. 

AMMONrns,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petreea,  oc- 
cupied by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence  the 
name.  The  principal  city  was  called  Ammon, 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon, 
before  the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  given  to 
it    D'Anville. 

Amnus,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  Appian.  de  bell. 
Mthr, 

Amntsds,  the  port  of  Gnossns,  at  the  north  of 
Crete,  with  a  small  riverof  tbesamename.near 
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which  Lacina  had  a  temple.  The  nymphs  of 
the  place  were  called  Amnisiades.    CkUum. 

Amorgos,  now  AmorgOf  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  situated  to  the  souih-east  of  Naxos.  U 
contained  three  towns,  named  Arcesine,  .£gia- 
lus,  and  Minoa.  Minoa  was  the  birth-place  of 
Simonid&s,  an  Iambic  poet  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo  and  others.  Amorgot!  gave  its  name  to  a  pe- 
culiar linen  dress  manulactured  in  the  island. 
Cram. — Strab. 

Amorhjm,  near  the  Sangarius  in  Galatia. 
was  a  considerable  city  when  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Caliph  Moiasem,    A.  D.  837. 

Amorrhjei,  or  Amorffes.     Vid  Amorrhilis. 

Amorrhitis,  the  country  of  the  Amorrhaei, 
in  Perasa  of  Judea,  situate,  acf  ording  to  Jose- 
phus,  between  three  rivers,  the  Arnon  on  ihe 
south,  the  Jabok  on  the  north,  and  the  Jordan 
on  the  west 

Ampelus,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
which  lies  between  the  Soronaic  and  Singitic 
gulfs.   Pliny  calls  it  the  Soronean  promontory. 

Herod.  1,  l^-^Liv.    31,45. II.  Another, 

of  Crete,  now  Cape  Sacro.  Pliny  assigns  to 
Crete  a  tqwn  of  that  name  *,  and  there  are,  in 
fact  some  ruins  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Sacro  and  the  promontor)'.     Cram. IIL  A 

promontory  of  Samos.  Also  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains that  crossed  that  island.    Slrad. 

AmpelCsia,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  Mau- 
ritania, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
fVom  the  river  Lixus,  near  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar.   Plin. — MsUtf  4.  c.  5  sjid  6. 

Ampraxitis,  a  district  of  the  Macedonian 
province  Mygdonia.  It  was  situated  near  the 
Axius,  and  on  its  lell  bank,  since  Sirabo,  in  the 
Epit.  states  that  the  Axiiis  separated  Bottioea 
from  Amphaxitis.    Cram. 

ABfPBf:A,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.    Paus.  4,  c.  5. 

AMPmARAi  PONS,  I.  a  fountain  and  baths 

named  after  Amphiaraus,near  his  temple 

II.  Templum,  was  12  stadia  from  Oropus,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea.  The  oracle  of  Amphiaraos 
was  of  considerable  antiquity  and  reputation. 
It  was  consulted  by  Croesus,  also  by  Mardoni- 
us.  Livy  speaks  or  the  temple  of  Amphilochus 
nearOropus;  meaning,  prooably,lhatof  Amphi- 
araus.  Bat  it  would  seem  from  Pausanias  that 
Amphilochus  shared  the  honours  paid  lo  the  lat- 
ter. Cram.— Herod.  1. 48 ;  8,  134.— Liv.  43,  27. 

Amprio£a,  or  AMPmcLEA,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
sixty  steulia  from  Liloea.  Its  name  is  said  to 
have  been  changed,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  to  Ophiiea ;  but  the  former  appellation  is 
always  employed  by  historians.  Herodotus 
says  Amphicaea  was  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Its  site  is  commonly  supposed  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Dadi^  a  populous  Greek  town 
standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus.    Cram. — Paus. — Herod.  8,  33. 

AMPmcLEA.     Vid.  Amphicaa. 

Amphigbnia,  a  town  which,  according  to 
Homer,  belonged  to  Nestor,  was  assignea  by 
some  critics  to  Messenia,  by  some  to  Triphylia. 
It  was  situated  near  the  river  Hypsoeis,  and  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  Latona.  Cram.//.— B< 593. 
Strab. 

Amphilochia.     Vid.  Argos. 

Amphipolw,  a  town  on  the  Strymon,  between 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian  colony 
under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  drove  the  anclen 
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inhabitants)  called  Edonians,  from  the  country, 
and  built  a  city,  which  they  called  Amphipoiis, 
1.  e.  a  town  surrounded  cm  all  sides,  because  the 
Strymon  flowed  all  around  it.  It  has  been  also 
called  Acra,  Strymon,  Myrica,  Elion,  and  the 
town  of  Mars.  It  was  the  cause  of  many  wars 
between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  Tku- 
ciftL  4,  c  103,  Suc-^Merodot.  5,  c.  126, 1.  7.  c. 
m.—Diad,  11,  12,  &£.—€.  Nep.  in  dm.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Amphipoiis  was  taken 
by  the  Lacedemonians  under  Brasidas.  Many 
circumstances  combine,  besides  its  own  importr 
ance,  to  render  the  name  of  .Amphipoiis  mte- 
resting.  The  loss  of  this  place  to  the  Athenians 
caused  the  banishment  of  Thucydides ;  and  the 
loss  of  Brasidas  to  Sparta  was  accompanied  by 
the  death  of  Cleon,  a  cause  of  scarcely  less  con- 
giamlatioDS  to  Athens.  The  Amphipofitans  from 
this  time  chose  to  remain  in  the  interest  of 
Sparta,  and  the  Athenians  never  regained  their 
authoritv  among  tbem.  When  the  Romans 
spread  tneir  empire  over  these  regions,  Amphi- 
poiis constittttea  the  chief  place  of  the  conquer- 
ed tenitorv.  Its  ruins  are  discernible  near  a 
spot  called  Jsntkevi.  *'  The  position  of  Amphi- 
wlis  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece. 
It  stands  in  a  pass  which  traverses  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Strymonic  gulf,  and  it  commands 
the  QDly  easy  communication  from  the  coast  of 
that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains. 
The  Strymon,  ailer  emerging  from  a  large  lake, 
makes  a  half  circuit  in  a  deep  gorge  roimd  the 
hill  of  Amphipoiis,  and  from  thence  crosses  a 
plain  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  to  the 
sea."    Leake, — TTiuc. — DemosUi, 

AiipmssA,  or  Issa,  I.  a  town  of  the  Brutii  cm 

the  cast  coast. II.  A  town  of  the  Locri 

Ozolse,  at  the  head  of  the  Crissaean  gulf  This 
dty  was  destroved  after  the  Persian  war  by  or- 
der of  the  Amphictyons,  for  rebuilding  the  widls 
of  Crissa  and  cultivating  its  fields  which  were 
sacred.  Amphissa  was  out  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Delphi.  Its  citadel  or  acropolis  still 
remains  near  the  modem  town  of  Salona,  "clos- 
ing up  the  great  Crissoean  plain,  through  which 
a  denle  l^ids  towards  the  Cephissus  and  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae."  Hughes. — Pans. — 
PUj^  4,  ^—Cram, 

Ampbissene,  a  conntij  of  Armenia. 

Ami^rtsub,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  which 
Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flcKks  of  king  Admetus.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  god  has  been  called  Amphiyssitts, 
and  his  priestess  Ampkryssia.  Odd.  Met,  1, 
V.  560— Z^tcan.  6,  V.  367.— Fir^.  O.  3,  v.  2. 
^n.  6,  y.  398. 

Aun^QA.  a  river  of  Numidia,  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tucca,  and  sepa- 
rates Nnmidia  from  Mauretania.  It  is  now  the 
Smfegmar^  a  river  of  Algiers.    Mda^  1,  6,  2. 

AjOANcn,  LACua  et  valms,  a  lake  and  val- 
ley in  Samnium,  by  which  Virgil  represents 
the  fury  descending  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Some  antiquaries  have  confounded  this  spot 
with  the  lake  of  Cutiliae ;  but  Servius  distinct- 
ly tells  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country 
of  ihe  Hirpini,  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero 
and  Pliny.  The  latter  writer  mentions  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis  on  the 
oanks  of  this  lake,  of  which  a  good  description 
is  given  by  Romanelli.  Cram.  U.  2,  251. — 
^n.  7,  563.— Oic.  de  Div.  1.— PK».  2,  93. 
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Amyci'  PORTua,  a  place  in  Pontus,  famous 
for  the  death  of  Amycus  king  of  the  Bebryces. 
His  tomb  was  covered  with  laurels,  whose 
boughs,  as  is  reported,  when  carried  on  board 
a  ship,  caused  uncommon  disseniions  among 
the  sailors.    Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Arrian. 

Amycl£,  I.  a  town  of  Italy  between  Caieta 
and  Tarracina,  built  by  the  companions  of  Ca^ 
tor  and  Pollux.  The  inhabitants  were  strict 
followers  of  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and 
therefore  abstained  from  flesh.  They  were  kill- 
ed by  serpents,  which  they  thought  impious  to 
destroy,  though  in  their  own  defence.  Plin.  8, 
c.  29.  Once  a  repon  prevailed  in  Amjrclis  that 
the  enemies  were  coming  to' storm  it;  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  made  a  law,  that  forbade 
such  a  report  to  be  credited,  and  when  the  ene- 
my really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or  took 
up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town  was 
easily  taken.  From  this  circumstance  the  epi- 
thet of  taciUe  has  been  given  to  Amycloe.  Virg, 

yEn.  10,  V.  564.— 5^^  o,  v.  529. II.  A  city 

of  Peloponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas.  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  bom  there.  The  country  was 
famous  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyckeus, 
had  a  rich  and  magnificent  temple  there,  sur- 
rounded with  delightful  groves.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. 
—Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  22S.Slralf.  8.—  Virg.  G.  3, 
V.  345. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  5.  The  ruins 
of  this  place  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Laconia. 

Amydon,  a  city  of  Pseonia,  in  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war.    Homer.  II.  2.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Anacium,  a  mountain  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  the  Anaces,  in  Attica.    Poly  an.  1,  c.  21. 

Anactoria  and  Anactorium,  I.  a  town  of 
Acamania,  situated  on  a  low  neck  of  land  op- 
posite to  Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  empo- 
rium. The  present  site  is  now  called  PwUa^ 
which  many  antiquaries  have  erroneously  iden- 
tified with  Actium.  Anactorium  was  colonized 
jointly  bv  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  the 
latter  or  whom  aflefwards  obtained  sole  pos- 
session of  the  settlement  by  unfair  means. 
They  were  subse(^uently  ejected  by  the  Acama- 
nians,  who  occupied  the  place  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians.  Auj^stus  carried  the  in- 
habitants to  the  city  of  Nicopolis  afler  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.    Strab.  \Q.—Tkucyd.  1,  c.  55. 

Plin.  4,  c.  1,  1.  5,  c.  29. II.  An  ancient 

name  oi  Miletus. 

Anactorius  sinus,  now  the  bay  of  Prevesa, 
on  which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought. 

Anagnha,  now  Anagniy  the  principal  city  of 
the  Hemici.  Here  the  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  convened.  Virgil  styles  it  "dives," 
and  Strabo  terms  it  "  an  important  city."  In 
its  last  war  with  Rome  its  own  laws  were  set 
aside,  and  it  received  in  exchange  the  Roman 
code ;  justice  being  administered  by  a  deputy  of 
the  praetor.  In  other  words,  it  became  a  pro- 
fectura.  Cicero  terms  it  mvnicipium  omatts- 
simum.  It  was  colonized  bv  Drusus.  Cram.  R. 
2,  79.— Lit?.  9,  43.— jEn.  *7,  €84.— Strab.  5.— 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  and  Mil  1. — FVont.  de  Col. 

Anamanni,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose 
name  is  sometimes  written  Ananes,  Anamanes, 
and  even  Andres,  They  occupied  a  small  dis- 
trict, intersected  by  numerous  streams  flowing 
from  the  Appenines.     Cram. — Polyb. 

Anaphc,  an  island  that  rose  out  of  the  Cre- 
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tan  sea,  and  received  this  name  from  the  Argo- 
nauts, who,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  suddenly 
saw  the  new  moon.  Apollo  was  worshipped 
there,  and  called  Anaphaeus.    ApoUmvius. 

ANAPHLYST08,now  ATui/'AuOfa  town  of  Attica 
of  some  note,  with  a  harbour  and  fortifications. 

Anapds,  I.  a  river  of  Acamania,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Acbelous.  Cram. II.  Of  Si- 
cily, near  Syracuse. 

Anartes,  a  people  adjoining  the  Dacians, 
whose  territory,  answering  to  part  of  Transyl- 
vania, bordered  on  the  Tibiscus,  now  the  Tke- 
iss.     Cos.  B,  G.  6,  25. 

.  Anas,  now  the  Giiodiana^  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  Tarraconensis,  and,  atler  flowing 
in  a  westerly  direction  past  Metallinum  and 
Emerita  Augusta,  turns  to  the  south  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic,  forming,  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  feiween 
that  part  of  Lusitania  which  was  called  Cu- 
neus,  and  Bsstica.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  source  this  river  is  lost 
in  marshes,  then  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
stream,  after  which  it  flows  under  ground,  till 
re-appearing,  it  continues  its  course  to  the  At- 
lantic   Plin.  3, 1. 

Anatolia,  a  name  used  to  desi^ate  that 
part  of  Asia  vulgarly  known  as  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  commonly  met  wiUi  under  the  corrupted  form 
of  Natolia.  Under  the  lower  empire,  tnis  coun- 
try was  divided  into  prefectures,  called  Tkemata,' 
and  we  find  a  Thema  AfiatolicumX^om  dvaroXn, 
the  eastXL  e.  easterly  from  Conslantinople,  the 
imperial  residence.  The  Turks  retain  the  form 
Anadoli,  which,  as  applied  to  one  of  their  pa- 
chalics,  does  not  ouite  fill  up  the  space  within 
the  limits  of  Asia  Minor.    D'AnvilU. 

Anaurus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of 

his  sandals.    Callim  in  Dion. II.    A  river 

of  Troas,  near  Ida.    Coluth. 

Ancalites,  a  people  of  Britain,  Dear  the 
Trinobantes.    Cos.  Bell.  G.  5.  c.  21. 

Anchesmos,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  Andusmius  had  a  statue. 

ANcmALE,  and  ANcmALA,  a  city  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Cilicia.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  built  it,  with  Ts^us  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  one  day.    Strdb.  li.—Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Anchisia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Pans.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

Anchoe,  a  pla£e  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cephi- 
cus,  where  Uiere  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Slrab, 

Ancon,  and  AncOna,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
built  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  elbow  {aYX^*)t  pn  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Near  this  place  is  the 
famous  chapel  of  Loretto,  supposed  by  monkish 
historians  to  have  been  brought  through  the  air 
by  angels,  August  10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  Judsea, 
where  it  was  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  the  virgin 
Mary.  The  reputea  sanctity  of  the  place  has 
oflen  brought  100,000  pilgrims  ix^  one  day  to 
Loretto.  Although  Strabo  attributes  the  foim- 
dation  of  Ancona  to  Syracusan  exiles  in  the 
reign  of  Dionysius,  still  it  is  probable  the  place 
is  of  greater  antiquity,  as  Scylax  mentions  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Umbri,  and  Pliny  to  the  Sicu- 
li.  In  Trajan's  time  it  was  a  port  of  importance. 
Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Italicus.    Ac- 
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cording  to  Catullus,  Yenus  was  the  favourite 
deity  of  the  place.  Cram. — Strab.  b.—CatiuU. 
36.— P/t».  3.  c  n.-Lucan.  2.  v.  402.— UaL  8, 
V.  437. 

Ancyra,  a  town  of  Galatia  among  the  Tec- 
tosages,  or,  according  to  others,  ol  Ptirygia. 
Both  accounts  are,  in  fact,  true ;  the  error  iios 
in  not  distinguishing  between  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, when  Ancyra  was  a  town  of  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, and  its  altered  state  at  the  time  Arrian  wrote, 
when  part  of  Phrygia  had  taken  the  name  of 
Galatia  from  the  Gauls  who  occupied  it  about 
250  B.  C.  According  to  the  testimony  of  CI. 
Curtius  and  Arrian,  Alexander  marched  from 
Gordium  to  Ancyra ;  so  that  the  account  of  the 
former  writer,  wiio  represents  him  as  entering 
Paphlagonia,  cannot  be  correct,  as  he  must  have 
passed  to  the  right  of  that  region,  since.he  ad- 
vanced by  Ancyra  to  Cappadocia.  Ancyra  re- 
ceived many  favours  from  Augustus,  and  the 
modem  Angoura  still  preserves  a  magnificent 
inscription,  reciting  the  principal  circmnstances 
of  the  life  of  that  prince.  It  was  near  this  city 
that  Bajazet  was  made  prisoner  by  Timour. 
Chaussard. — D^AnviUe. — Q.  Curt. — Arrian. 

Ancyr£,  a  to\iii  of  Sicily,  to  the  west  of 
Agrigentiun,  on  the  Halycus,  above  Heraclea, 
which  stood  atits  mouth. 

Andania,  a  town  of  Messcnia,  on  tHe  Arca- 
dian frontier,  a  capital  city  before  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Heraclida*.  Sir  W.  Grell  observed 
its  ruins  between  Saliona  and  Krano.    Cram. 

Andecavi,  and  Akdegavi.     Vid.  Andes. 

Andes,  I.  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  to 
the  north  of  the  Li^eris.  The  Meduana  flows 
through  their  territory,  and  near  its  mouth 
stands  Juliomagus,  the  capi tal.  Their  territory 
is  the  modem  Anjou.  The  name  is  otherwise 
Andecavi  and   Andcgavi.    D^Anville. — Can. 

2,  BeU.  GaU.  c.  35. II.  A  village  of  Italy. 

near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  bom,  hencp 
Andinus.    Ital.  8,  v.  595. 

Andriclus,  1.  a  moun^^n  of  Cilicia.    Sirab. 

14. II.  A  river  of  Troas,  falling  into  the 

Scamandcr.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Andros*  an  island  in  the  .£gean  S^,  kno^ii 
by  the  different  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandros. 
Lasia,  Cauros,  Hydrussa,  Nonagria.  Its  chiel 
town  was  called  Andros.  It  had  a  harbour 
near  which  Bacchus  had  atemple,  with  a  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  during  the  ides  of  January, 
tasted  like  wine.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  648— 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  60.— Jwr.  3,  v.  10.— Plin.  2.  c. 
103. — Mela,  1  and  2.  The  Andrians  were  com- 
pelled by  Xerxes  to  ioin  his  armament,  and 
were,  therefore,  aAer  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  Greece,  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  depen- 
dency by  the  Athenians.  The  modem  name  of 
the  island  is  Andro,  and,  "though very  fertile, 
it  contains  a  population  of  less  than  12,000.  It 
is  well  watered,  and  its  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests."    Ilerodot. —  T%vc. — MaUe-  Brun. 

Anelon,  a  river  near  Colophon.  Pans.  8,c.  28. 

Anemorea.     Vid.  Hyampolis. 

AngItrs,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Strvmon.    Herodol.  7,  c.  113. 

Ancli,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  north  of 
the  Elbe,  from  whom,  as  being  a  branch  of  the 
Saxons,  the  English  have  derived  their  name. 
Tacil..  G.  40.  They  were  not  among  those 
people,  by  whom,  in  its  decline,  the  Roman  em- 
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pire  was  so  freqnendr  harassed.  Writers  of 
(hose  times  confounded  them  generally  with  the 
Chaoci,  Catti,  and  Cherusci,  who  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  Weser  as  far  as  the  Elbe  or 
the  Ems,  and  consequently  west  of  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  the  eastern  comer  of  which  (now 
Holstein),  by  the  Little  Belt  and  the  gulf  of 
Lubeck,  was  inhabited  by  the  Angli.  In  the 
5ch  century  they  united  with  the  Saxons  in  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  and  settled  themselves  in 
Uiat  part  of  the  island  which  took  from  them 
the  name  of  East  AngUa.  Danv. — Heyl.  Cosm. 
— yikUmj^  Hist,  Biig. 

AxGomA,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the  Mar- 
ci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba.  Ser- 
pous,  it  it  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabitants, 
oecaitse  they  were  descended  from  Circe,  whose 
power  over  these  venomous  creatures  has  been 
much  celebrated.  SU.  8. —  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v. 
750. 

ANicnnf,  a  town  of  Gaul.    Cos.  Bell.  Gal.  7. 

AvicapB,  now  the  Sidero,  a  river  of  Ells, 
which  rises  in  the  Lapitha  mons  of  Arcadia, 
and  has  no  visible  outlet.  For  want  of  a  de- 
scent to  carry  off  the  water,  it  forms  into  marsh- 
es, the  miasma  from  which  infects  the  country 
aronnd  it.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  whole 
district  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  river,  was 

aually  impregnated  with  this  malaria.  The 
[>le  of  the  Centaurs  having  infected  the  waters 
of  this  stream  b^  washing  m  it  the  woundo  in- 
flicted by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  was 
fotUMied  upon  this  fact  in  the  phjrsical  history 
of  the  country.  The  river  was  nevertheless 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  and  to 
oe  under  the  protection  of  the  n3nnphs  called 
Anigriades.  By  some  writers  this  river  is 
Jiought  to  be  the  Minyeius,  which  belongs  to 
he  same  reeioik.    Paus. — Horn.  Jl. — Cram. 

Anio,  and  Anusm,  now  I'Vverone,  a  river  of 
Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tibur,  and 
fallmg  into  the  river  Tiber  about  five  miles  at 
Jie  norUi  of  Rome.  At  Tibur  the  Anio  forms 
a  cataract.  This  river  was  formerly  made  to 
contribute  water  for  the  supply  of  the  capitol. 
This  was  first  effected  by  M.  Cfurius  Dentatus, 
the  censor,  A.  U.  C.  471,  who  defhtyed  the 
undertaking  with  the  spoils  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
aqueduct  was  called  Anio  Vetus.  The  Anio 
Movus  or  Aqua  Claudia,  was  an  improvement 
upon  thest  old  works  made  under  the  reign  of 
Cflaudian.  Oram-SUU.  1,  Svlv.  3,  v.  90.~  Virfc. 
JBn,  7,  V.  €S3.-^Strab.  b.—Horat.  1,  od.  7,  v.  13. 
"PkU.  de  F^ni.  Rom. 

Amotxaj  a  mountain  and  road  near  the  river 
Asapus.    Berodot.  7,  c.  216. 

ANflouRn,  a  people  of  Germany,  in  the 
neiriibofirhood  of  the  Chauci,  on  the  left  bank 
of  Uie  Weser.    Quo. — Tiacit.  Aim.  13,  y.  55. 

A.vTANUROS,  now  St.  Dimitri,  a  ci^of  Troas, 
inhahited  by  the  Leleges,  near  which  iEneas 
built  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It 
has  been  called  Edonis,  Cimmeris,  Assos,  and 
ApoUonia.  There  is  a  hill  in  its  neighbourhood 
called  Alezandreia,  where  Paris  sat,  as  some 
suppose,  when  the  three  rival  goddesses  ap- 
peared before  him  when  contending:  for  the  prize 
of  beauty.  Strab,  13.-^  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  6.— 
iMUo.  1,  c.  18. 

Antemnx,  a  city  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio, 
built  by  the  Aborigines,  or,  according  to  Dion. 
au.  by  the  SiculL    This  ci^  was  older  than 


Rome,  and  among  those  which  first  resorted  to 
arms  upon  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
Near  this  place  the  younger  Manlius  forfeited 
his  life  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  gigan- 
tic Gaul.  Dio?t.  Hal. —  Virg.  j£n.  7. — Liv.  1, 
10,  and  7,  6. 

Antuedon,  a  city  of  Bccotia,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  flowery  plains  that  surround 
it.  In  this  place  was  a  temple  of  Proserpine, 
and  sdso  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  deities  of 
Greece,  the  mysterious  Cabiri.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  principally  fishermen,  and  are  said  to 
have  pretended  tnat'they  came  from  the  marine 
god  Glaucus.    Paus. — Lycoph. — Cram.  Gr. 

Anthelc,  a  small  village  between  the  Phoe- 
nix, a  stream  that  falls  into  the  Azopus,  and 
Thermopyloe.  "  Close  to  this  spot,"  says  Cra- 
mer, "  is  the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  of  Amphic- 
tyon,  and  the  seat  of  the  Amphictyons."  Herth 
dot.  7,  ^lOO.'-Strab.  l.^Paus. 

Anthemis,  the  same  as  Samos.    Strab.  10. 

Anthemusia,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  as  its  name  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  Macedonian  Anthemus.  Strab. 

Anthene,  a  town  of  Argolis.  T%ucyd.  5,  c.  41. 

ANTHROPOPnAGi,  a  people  of  Scythia  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  coimtry 
of  the  Messagetse.  Plin.  4,  c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  30.-^ 
Mela^  2,  c.  1. 

Anthylla,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens 
of  the  country  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Alke- 
nous  1,  in  girdles.    Herodot.  2,  e.  98. 

ANTicRiGus,  a  mountain  of  Lycia,  opposite 
Mount  Cragus.    Strab.  4. 

Anticyra,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  both 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  they  produced. 
This  plant  was  of  infinite  service  to  cure  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  insanity ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Naviget  Anticifram.  Paus.  10,  c.  36. — 
PerHus,  4,  v.  \Q.—^traJb.  d.'-Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
Ovid.  Pant.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  58. 

Antioonia,  I.  an  inland  town  of  Epirus. 
Plin.  4,  c.  1. II.  One  of  Macedonia,  found- 
ed by  Antigonus,  son  of  Gronatus.    Id.  4,  c.  10. 

III.  One  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the 

Orontes.     Strab.  16. IV.  Another  in  Bi- 

ihynia,  called  al^  Nicaea.  Id.  12. V.  Ano- 
ther in  Arcadia,  anciently  called  Mantinea. 

Paus.  8,  c.  8. VI.  One  of  Troas  in  Asia 

Minor.    Strab.  13. 

ANTn.iBANU8,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  opposite 
mount  Libanus,  near  which  the  Orontes  flows. 
St/rab.^Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

ANTiocmA,  Epi-Daphne,  I.  a  city  of  Syria, 
situated  on  the  Orontes  near  its  mouth,  and 
now  called  Antakia.  It  was  commenced  by 
Antigonus,  and  from  him  called  Aniigonia; 
but  completed  by  Seleucus,  after  he  had  defeat- 
ed Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  It  was 
built  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  called 
(2  Kings)  Ribbah,  in  the  land  of  Hameth ;  by 
JosepkuSf  Rahlata.  It  was  called  Er-Daphne 
from  its  proximity  to  Daphne,  which  was  lower 
down  on  the  Orontes,  and  at  length  formed  a 
suburb  to  the  city.  When  the  Christian  reli- 
gion became  predominant,  Antioch  received  the 
name  of  Theopolis,  or  The  Divine  City.  Here 
the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.  This 
city  was  for  many  ages  the  royal  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  ancl  during  the  prosperity  of  tha 
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Roman  empire,  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of 
the  EULStem  Province,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Praefectus  prsetorio  Orientis,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  Thrace,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Egypt. 
It  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarch.  Af- 
ter changing  masters  frequently  during  the  holy 
wars,  it  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
and  thenceforth  rapidly  declined.  Though  al- 
most depopulated,  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
walls  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  its  former 
grandeur.    Skylin. — D'AnviUe. — ^2  Kings,  ^, 

S^.-'Acts,  U,  is. II.  A  city  called  ako  Ni- 

sibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  Seleucos,  son 

of  Antiochus. III.  The  capital  of  Pisidia, 

92  miles  at  the  east  of  Ephesus. IV.  A  city 

on  mount  Cragus. V.  Another  near  the  river 

Tigris,  25  leagues  from  Seleucia,  on  the  west. 
VI.  Another  in  Mai|[iana,  called  Alexan- 
dria and  Seleucia. VII.  Another  near  mount 

Taurus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria. VIII.  An- 
other of  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander. 

Antiparos,  a  small  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea, 
opposite  Paros,  from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
distant 

Antipatius,  a  city  of  Samaria,  built  by  He- 
rod in  memory  ot  his  father  Antipater,  15 
miles  distant  from  Lydda,  and  26  from  Csesa- 
rea.  The  village  which  existed  before  the 
Duilding  of  the  city  on  the  same  spot,  was 
called  Chabarzaba. 

Antiphili  portus,  a  harbour  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.    SlraA.  16. 

Antipolis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  built  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Marseilles.     Tludt.  2,  Bisi.  c  15. 

Antoirrium,  a  promontory  of  ^tolia,  oppo- 
site Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the  name. 
It  was  also  called  Rhium  iEtolicum,  and  Rhi- 
um Molycrium.  Together  with  the  promonto- 
§r  of  Rhium  on  the  Achaian  coast,  it  closed  the 
inus  Corinthiacus  upon  the  west,  allowing  but 
a  passage  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  through 
which  the  waters  of  this  gulf  {>ass  into  the  Si- 
nus Patrae.  On  the  iEtouan  side  stood  a  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  and  on  both  are  now  erected 
fortresses,  whence,  according  to  D'Anville, 
their  present  name  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Le» 
panto.  •  Slrab,  8. — T%ucifd.'^Cravt,  Gr. 

Antitaurds;  one  of  the  branches  of  mount 
Taurus,  which  runs  in  a  north-east  direction 
through  Cap^^ocia,  towards  Armenia  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Antium,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  built  by 
Ascanius,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  32  miles 
from  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
who  made  war  against  the  Romans  for  above 
fiOO  irears.  Camillus  took  it,  and  carried  all  the 
bealcs  of  their  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed  them 
in  the  forum  on  a  tribunal,  which  fh>m  thence 
was  called  Rostrum.  Horat,  1,  od.  35. — Liv. 
8,  c.  14.  The  town  itself  (now  Anzo)  had  no 
harbour;  but  all  its  maritime  and  naval  af- 
fairs were  conducted  by  means  of  the  neigh- 
bouring port  Ceno.  Autium  and  the  Aniiates 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  history  of 
Rome.  From  this  city  Coriolanus  marched 
against  this  country  to  punish  the  ingratitude 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  here  the  Roman  Se- 
nate conferred  on  Augustus  the  prostituted  title 
of  falker  of  his  country.  Several  of  the  em- 
perors in  later  days  made  Antium  their  resi- 


dence, and  Nero  was  bom  within  its  walls.    It 

did  not  lay  aside  its  hostility  to  Rome,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  Roman  colonies  that  set- 
tled there,  till  the  privileges  of  citizenship  being 
awarded  to  its  iniiabitants,  it  seemed  rather  to 
share  than  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  power 
and  empire.  Its  magnificence  and  taste  are  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Apollo  Belvidere  discovered  among 
its  perishing  remains.  Dion.  Hal.  9, 56. — Suti. 
— Cram.  Gr. 

AntOnia,  a  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
ceived  this  name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony,  h 
was  Herod,  who,  having  fortified  this  castle  so 
that  a  whole  legion  might  be  defended  within 
it,  assigned  to  it  the  name  of  Antcmia  in  coi&- 
plimcni  to  Antony. 

Antoniopous,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  Mar- 
ceU.S. 

Anxur,  called  also  Tarracina,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  348. 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  26.  Ltican.  3.  v.  8L  Virg. 
Mn.  7,  V.  799. 

Anydros,  one  of  the  two  summits  of  moimt 
Hymettus,  sometimes  called  also  the  Dry  Hy- 
mettus. 

Anzabas,  a  river  of  Assyria  near  the  Tigris. 
Marcel.  18. 

AoNEs,  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia^  called  af- 
tenvards  Boeotia.  They  were  probably  ante- 
rior to  that  which  is  called  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus, and  may  have  been  a  branch  of  the  primi- 
tive tribes  of  semi-barbarians  who  occupied  the 
countries  of  Greece,  even  at  that  period  with 
which  the  received  traditions  of  history  com- 
mence. The  muses  have  been  called  AonideSj 
because  Aonia  was  more  particularly  frequent- 
ed by  tliem.  Pan*.  9,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  7, 
10, 13.  Trui.  el.  5,  v.  10.  rast.  3,  v.  456,  1. 
4.  V.  245.— Vtr^.  O.  3,  v.  11. 

AoNiA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Boeotia. 

AoRNos,  AoRNvs,  AoRNis,  L  a  town  of  India, 
situate  upon  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock 
near  the  springs  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Bactriana  the  present  Cabul,  and  at  the 
base  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  range  of  moun- 
tains called  by  the  ancients  the  Taurus,  which, 
with  the  name  of  Embodi,  stretched  to  the  north- 
east and  separated  India  from  the  nearer  Scy* 
thia.  This  town  cost  Alexander  great  pains 
in  its  reduction,  which,  perhaps,  wouAd  not  have 
been  of  such  pressing  importance  to  him,  but 
for  the  tradition  which.excited  his  vanity  in  re- 
porting that  Hercules  himself  had  been  foiled 
m  the  attempt  to  accomplish  the  taking  of  the 
place.  According  to  D'AnviUe  it  is  now  Tckt- 
kinrkot,  or  /2Ma«.— II.  Another,  in  Bactriana, 
near  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  also  taken  by 
Alexander.  Its  modern  name  is  TTelcMan.  Arr. 
^D'AnviUe. 

AouB,  or  ^AS.  now  the  Voiov^sa^  a  river  of 
niyria,  which  riws  in  the  Pindus  chain  of 
mountains,  and,  passing  bv  Apollonia,  empties 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  not  far  from  the  island  of 
Saso.  The  river  crosses  i he  defiles  of  Kkitsoura 
the  ancient  Aoi  Stena.  "  The  situation  of  this 
town  is  singular  in  the  extreme.  It  lies  at  a 
considerable  height  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
a  rock  totally  bare  of  cultivation,  and  above  it 
appears  a  large  fortress,  built  upon  the  very  edf^ 
of  a  precipice  more  than  1000  feel  in  perpendi- 
cular height.    Looking  down,  we  beheld  the 
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Aoos  stUl  cha6iig  its  channel  between  two  tre- 
mendons  walls  ol'  Rock,  which  scarcely  leave 
room  for  the  river  and  the  narrow  road  that  runs 
along  its  side."  PouqueviUe  informs  us  that 
the  flames  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
used  to  issue  in  the  midst  of  streams  and  ver- 
dant meadows  from  extensive  beds  of  fo^il 
pitch  at  ihe  confluence  of  the  Aoos  and  the  Su- 
chista  are  at  present  veiy  rare.  Vid.  Nympfu^ 
«M.  AristoL — St^rab, — Hughes, — MaUe-Brun. 

ApAidi,  or  APAMtA,  now  Ajiiphion  KarOn 
Mtar^  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
either  on  the  Meander,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Marsjras,  or  in  that  immediate  region,  lis 
ancient  <iesi^ation  of  CiboUfi,  a  cofier,  was  ap- 
plied to  it  Irom  the  quantity  of  wares  which 
were  deposited  and  collected  there  to  be  exported 
from  Asia  Minor,  or  to  be  distributed  through 
that  peninsula.  It  was,  next  to  £phesu&  the  most 
aNnmerdal  city  lying  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Euxine,  and  theJEgean  seas.  "  Its 
modem  name,  signifying  the  Black  Castle  of 
Opnnn,  justifies  the  belief,"  says  D*Anville, 
'*  that  this  narcotic  is  th^e  prepared."  A^amea 
was  not  a  venr  ancient  ci^,  having  been  found- 
ed by  AntiochusSoter(who  named  it  after  his 
mother),  on  the  ruin  of  the  more  ancient  Celse- 
Anothez,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 


Myxlea,  in  Bithynia. A  third,  in  Syria,  of 

wrhich  it  was  a  principal  city.  It  was  situated 
between  the  Orontesand  a  little  lake,  and  there 
it  isaaid  that  Seleucus  Nicator  fed  his  elephants 
of  war,  the  number  of  which  was  no  less  than 

500.      Sirah.^PUn.-^D'Anv. Of    Media. 

— ^Mesopotamia. Another  near  the  Tigris. 

Apabni,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the  Cas- 
^lianSea.  Strab. 

ArBLMxmoB  uosBj  a  hiU  in  the  Stymphalian 
territory,  where  Philip  defeated  theEleansand 
iKtoliana  It  was  about  a  mile  from  the  city 
of  Scymphalns.    Polyb. 

Af«nriin7s,a  ridge  of  high  mountains  through 
the  middle  of  Itanr,  "  branching  off  from  the 
maritime  Alps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa, 
nmning  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Sea  to  the 
Adriauc  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  and  from 
thence  continuing  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter 
sea  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Gaigano.  From 
this  point  it  again  inclines  to  the  Mare  &ife- 
rom,  uil  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
copeiranear  Rhegium."  Cram.  H.  Some  have 
supposed  that  th<^  ran  across  Sicily  by  Rb&- 
giam,  before  Italy  was  separated  from  Sicily, 
iM€an^  ^  ▼.  306.— Oi7u2.  Met.  2.  r.  396— /Kaf. 
4»  T.  743.--SStra6.  2.— Airto,  2,  c.  4. 

Afbaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle. 

Afhar,  a  citv  of  Ambia  Felix^  the  Saphar 
of  Ptolemy  ana  Pliny.  From  the  latter  torm 
the  Sapphoritae  derive  their  name. 

ApHtTJB,  a  mirt  of  Thessaly,  according  to 
Ber9d,  80  stania  distant  from  ArtemiMum, 
though  Strabo  places  it  near  lolchos.  From 
this  port  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  sail. 
Xerxes^  fleet  was  stationed  here  previous  to  the 
engagements  off  Artemisium.  It  is  now  F^etio. 
CrvHL 

ApBBODmAS,  now  Oheira,  a  town  of  Caria, 
mered  to  Venus.     TaeiL  Ann,  3,  c.  62. 

ApmonnsniM,  I.  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  ths  Sslandof  Cyprvs,  to  the  north  of  Salamic, 


from  which  it  is  distant  70  stadia. II.  A 

temple  of  Venus,  on  the  promontory  at  the 
soutn-east  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on 
the  common  boundary  of  Spam  and  Gaul.    It 

is  also  called  Venus  Pyrcncea. III.  Another 

in  Latiom,  common  to  the  Latins,  situated 
probably  between  Ardea  and  Antium.     Cram. 

Apuytis,  a  town  of  the  penin.s;ula  Pallene, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  as 
next  to  Potiiuea.  Here  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis  king  of 
Sparta,  was  removed  shortly  before  his  death. 
Lrysander  besieged  the  town ;  but  the  god  of  the 
place  ap{}eared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  advised 
him  to  raise  the  siese,  which  he  immediately  did. 
Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  its  vineyards, 
makes  the  name  Aphyte,  as  also  Sirabo.  Cram, 
—Heritdot.  7,  123.— TAiMiyrf.  1,  64. 

Apiaj  an  ancient  name  oi  Pe]oponnesu.s, 
which  It  received  from  Apis,  sor  of  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  .£schylus,  or  irom  ac  Argive  chief, 
son  of  Phoroneus. 

ApmlNus,  now  the  Vlacho  lani^  described 
by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  river  of  Achaia, 
though  its  waters  were  insufficient  to  supply  the 
Persian  army.  It  joins  the  Enipeus  near 
Pharsalu8»  and  flows  with  it  into  the  Pe- 
neus.     Cram. — Herodoi.  7,  197. 

ApiNAjjuid  Apinje,  a  city  of  Apulia,  destro)*- 
ed  with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Dio- 
medes ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Apina  and 
Trica^  to  express  trifling  things.  Marlial.  14 
ep.l.— PZi».  3,  ell. 

Apiola,  and  Apiol/b,  a  citv  of  the  Latins, 
in  the  territory  of  Setia,  said  to  nave  been  taken 
and  burned  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to  have 
furnished  from  its  spoils  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Ac- 
cording to  Corradini^  the  name  of  ValU  Apiole 
is  given  in  old  writings  to  a  tract  of  country 
situated  between  Sezza  and  Piperna  Cram,^ 
Dum,  Hal.  3,  AQ.^Liv.  1,  35. 

Apollikis  Arx,  I.  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sybil's  cave.     Virg.  JEn.  6. II.  Pro- 

montorium,  a  promontory  of  Africa.    lAv.  30, 

c.  24. III.  Templum,  a  place  in  Thrace. 

IV.  In  Lycia.    Mlian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  3. 

Apollonia,  I.  a  town  of  Illyria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  .£as  or  Aous,  a  celebrated  colony 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Its  laws,  commended 
by  Strabo  for  their  wisdom,  were  framed  rather 
on  the  Spartan  than  the  Corinthian  model. 
Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the  idea  of 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hadriatic  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  the  Apulian  port  Hydras.  Augustus 
spent  many  years  <^  his  early  life,  which  were 
devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy,  in  thi* 
city.  The  rains  of  the  ancient  town  still  bear 
the  name  of  PolUna^  but  are  very  inconsider- 
able. Cram.'-^Slrab. — Scvmn.  ch.  438. — Scv- 
laz.—jElian.  Var.  HiH.  13,  le.^AristoL  P'^- 
lU.  4,  A.—  Th.uc.  1,  ^.—Diod.  Sic.  18.— P/tn. 

3,  11.— Suet. II.    A  town   of  Mygdonia, 

III.    Of  Crete. IV.    Of  Sicily V. 

On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. VI.  Another 

on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  part  of  which  was 
built  on  a  small  island  of  Pontus,  where  ApoUo 

had  a  temple. VII.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

VIU.    Another  on  mount  Parnassus. 

Ap6nds,  now  Abano,  a  fountain,  with  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  near  Patavium  in  Italy. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot, 
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were  wholesome,  and  were  sapposed  to  have  an 
oracular  power.  Liuan.  7,  v.  \^,-^SwU.  in 
Tiber,  14. 

Appxa  Via.     Vid.  Via. 

ApsiNTHn.     Vid,  MsyfUhii . 

Apsus,  a  river  of  Mac^onia,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  between  Dyrrachium  and  Apoilo- 
nia.  It  is  now  the  Crevasta,  and  was  rendered 
famous  by  the  military  operations  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey  n|)on  its  banks.    Lucan,  5,  v.  46. 

Aptera,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  Plol. — 
PUn,  4,  c.  12. 

Apulu,  now  Puglia,  a  country]  of  Magna 
Grsecia  in  the  south  of  Italy.  If  this  portion  of 
country  received  its  name,  as  historians  believe, 
from  the  Apuli  who  earlv  established  themselves 
there,  it  very  soon  extended  itself,  with  the  name 
of  Apulia,  beyond  the  little  territory  occupied  by 
that  obscure  people.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  comprehended  all  the  region  that  lay  between 
Sammum  and  Lucania  on  the  west,  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  east,  having  for  its  northern 
boundary  the  Tifemus,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  in  the  lapygian  promontory,  on  either 
side  of  which  was  tne  Adriatic  or  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  This  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
Messapia,  or,  as  the  Greeks  denominated  it,  la- 
pygia,  reucetia,  and  Daunia.  The  last  of  these 
may  be  considered  the  proper  Apulia,  at  least  as 
far  as  from  the  Tifemus,  which  separated  it  from 
the  Ager  Frentanus,  to  the  Lacus  Urianus. 
Within  these  narrow  bounds  the  Apuli  were 
limited,  and  the  rest  of  Daunia  seems  to  have 
had  no  greater  right  to  the  name  of  Apulia  than 
had  Peucetia  and  Messapia.  The  Calabri 
sometimes  gave  their  name  to  the  southern  part 
of  Messapia,  which  was  called  from  them  Ca- 
labria. The  Greek  historians  extended  the 
name  of  lapygia  so  as  to  make  it  coextensive 
with  the  Apulia  of  the  Latins  in  its  greatest 
width.  This  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  names 
of  Apulia  and  lapygium  should  be  con.<^ntly  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Roman  history.  Apu- 
lia was  the  scene  of  many  contests  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Samnites  in  the  early  da3rs  of 
the  former  people;  and  after  the  fatal  battle  at 
Cannae  the  Apulians  took  part  with  the  CarUia- 
ginians.  After  long  and  patient  remonstrance, 
tne  Apuli  obtained  from  tne  Roman  senate  the 
declaration  of  their  civil  and  municipal  rights. 
Strab. — Plin.  —  lAv.  — Polfb.—  App.  — Cram. 
R.  It  was  famous  for  its  "wools,  superior  to 
all  the  produce  of  Italy.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  called  afler  Apulus,  an  ancient  king  of  the 
country  before  the  Trojan  war.  PHn.  3,  c.  11. 
Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c.  4Z.-^SPrab.  6.— Mela,  %  c.  4. 
— Martial,  in  Apopk.  155. 

AciUA  Ferentina,  a  stream  and  a  spring 
near  the  ancient  Bovillae,  "  distinguished  in  the 
early  annals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where  the 
confederate  Latin  cities  assembled  in  council.'' 
Cram.  Gr. 

AatTiLARiA,  a  place  of  Afirica.  Cos.  2,  BeU. 
Civ.  93. 

AdUfLEiA,  or  Aftun^EOiA,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Venetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  the  Natiso,  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. It  was  built  by  a  party  of  Grauls  about 
187  B.  C,  and  almost  immediately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Csesar 
it  had  become  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
military  post,  and  was,  indeed,  the  "  bulwark  of 
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Italv  on  its  north-eastern  frontier."  All  tlie 
trade  of  Italy  with  the  Illyrians  and  Pannonians 
passed  through  this  place ;  and.  as  it  was  situ- 
ate near  the  easy  passage  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  by  this  means  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Save^  the  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  were  not  at  war,  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  was  ren- 
dered free  to  the  Aquileieiuses.  It  successfully 
resisted  the  assault  of  Maximinianus,  who,  in 
the  later  days  of  the  empire,  sought  to  gain  pos- 
session of  It ;  but  it  was  unable  to  resist  the 
strength  of  Attila,  and  was  conquered  and  sack- 
ed by  that  barbarian.  Ausonius  had  assigned 
it  the  rank  of  the  ninth  city  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  is  supposed  that  some  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  the  Natiso,  which  has  left 
the  site  of  Aquileia  difierent  from  what  it  was 
in  former  times  as  regards  its  proximity  to  the 
banks  of  that  river.  The  modem  town,  which 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  old,  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Aquileia.  Strab. — Berodian.^ 
Plin. — Aus. — Cram.    Jt. 

Aquilonia.  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Samnium,  one  on  the  bonders  of  Apulia, 
now  Lancedogua^  and  the  other  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  Trinius,  east  of  Samnium.  It  was 
here  that  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites 
encamped  to  make  a  last  mighty,  but,  as  it 
proved,  nn  unavailing  effort  against  the  ambi- 
tious power  of  Rome.    Uv.  10,  c.  38. 

Aquinum,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Samnites,  where  Juvenal  was  bom.  A 
dye  was  invented  there  which  greatly  resembled 
the  real  purple.  Hbral.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  27. — 
Strab.-^Ral.  6,  v.  404.— Jitt?.  3,  v.  319. 

Aquitania,  a  third  of  Gaul  as  described  in 
the  commentaries  of  Caesar.  It  extended  from 
the  Pyrenaei  monies  on  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
Garumna  (the  Cktronne)  upon  the  north,  and 
from  the  Gallic  ocean,  now  Bay  of  Biua/y,  on 
the  west,  to  Gkdlia  Provincia  orNarbonensis  on 
the  east  This,  though  by  no  means  one  third 
of  Gaul  in  extent  of  surface,  was  considered  to 
constitute  that  proportion  in  population,  and 
still  more  in  imiK>rtance.  On  the  establisbmem 
of  the*  empire  by  Augustus,  when  all  his  vast 
dominions  were  divided  again  in  accordance 
with  his  views,  Aquitania  was  continued  from 
the  Cfaronne  to  the  Loire^  which  formed  the 
half  of  its  eastern  limits  as  well  as  the  whole  6i 
its  boundary  upon  the  north.  At  a  still  later 
period,  another  division  of  this  district  of  coun- 
try was  made.  The  original  Aquitania,  with  a 
small  addition  on  the  north,  was  called  Noventt 
Populana;  and  the  country  on  that  side  of  the 
Oaronne  was  divided  into  Aquitania  prima  on 
the  east,  and  Aquitania  secunda  on  the  west 
and  bordering  on  the  ocean.  Aquiiania prima 
was  an  important  part  of  Gaul  long  before  it 
assumed  that  name,  and  many  centuries  before 
the  christian  era,  was  formed  into  a  regular  mo- 
narchy. Its  capital  was  first  Avaricum,  after 
which  it  took  the  name  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, the  Bituri^ies.  It  is  now  the  ci^  of  Bour- 
fres.  The  capital  of  Aquitania  secunda  was 
Burdegala,  Bourdeaux;  and  many  modem 
names  of  that  part  of  France  are  manifest  modi- 
fications of  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as 
the  province  of  SainUmf^e  from  the  Santones. 
Aquitania  proper,  or  Novem  Populana,  wbs 
ovemm  by  the  Yasconsin  the  ruin  of  the  exo- 
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pus,  and  that  part  of  France  which  is  called 
Gaxony  still  bears  their  name;  while  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Chtienne  upon  its  north  still  seems,  as 
IVAnyiJle  thinks,  to  preserve  something  of  the 
former  Aquitaine. 

AaiBu,  a  large  country  of  Asia.  Its  situa- 
tkttk  and  boondaries  are  thus  given  by  Malte- 
Brun.  "  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
boween  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  south- 
east boundary  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Sjrria,  l^  which  ii  is  separated  from  the 
M^ediierranean.  On  the  north-east  its  variable 
limits  follow  very  much  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
v^irates.  From  Persia  it  is  separated  1^  the 
Persian  gulf.  From  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in 
Africa,  li^  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  Sea."  "  An 
important  datum  for  the  determination  of  Arabia 
is  contained  in  the  statement  that  *  the  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains  from  west  to  east  measures 
two  months'  journey,  (i.  e.  12,000  stadia,)  from 
the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  r«ile,  to  the  region 
of  frankincense.'  I  say  from  tie  edge  of  Ike 
vaUev  of  tke  NUe^  because  the  gulf  is  considered 
as  inland,  and  not  as  a  boundary  of  the  country. 
But  according  to  this,  the  region  of  frankincense 
cannot  reach  farther  south  than  Upper  Ej^pt, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  former  statement 
on  the  eztensicm  of  Arabia  to  the  south.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  remarked,  that  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  Herodotus  for  considering  the 
whole  of  Arabia  as  mountainous  as  Arabia 
Peiraea  and  the  chain  of  mountains  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Arabian  gulf  were  alone  known 
to  hixo.*'  Niebuhr.  g.  The  ancient  division  of 
the  peninsula,  which  in  part  originated  with 
Ptolemy,  was  into  Arabia  Petraea,  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, and  Arabia  Deserta.  The  first  of  these 
extended  from  the  confines  of  Juda;  to  the 
Arabic  gulf,  and  towards  the  west  it  bordered 
on  Egypt.  The  part  that  touched  on  Judae 
was  called  Idumea.  It  was  added  by  Trajan  to 
Palestine,  and  formed  afterwards  a  province 
apart,  by  the  name  of  the  third  Palestine. 
Through  the  deserts  of  this  part  of  Arabia  the 
Israelites  accomplished  their  miraculous  pas- 
sage; and  here  arose  the  mountains  of  Horeb 
ajD^  SinaL  South  of  the  Stony  Arabia  was 
Arabia  Felix,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabic 
guU^  and  on  the  south  hy  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
A  mat  part  of  this  portion  of  Arabia  is  now 
called  Temenj  a  name  analogous,  in  some  mea- 
sore,  to  that  of  Felix  which  it  bore  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
were  the  Sabeei ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  coast,  mcluding  the 
Sabsi,  were  called  Homerlta*.  In  this  region 
are  the  more  modem  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina on  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  The  ancients  also 
included  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf 
in  the  happy  Arabia,  confining  Arabia  Deserta 
to  the  region  lying  between  Syria  and  Babylon 
scnnh  of  the  Euphrates.  At  a  later  period,  all 
this,  confining  Arabia  Felix  within  narrow 
bounds  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  was  considered  to 
belong  to  the  barren  Aral)ia.  A  small  tribe  in- 
habiting, or  rather  wandering  through,a  portion 
of  this  district  east  of  Arabia  Petraea,  were  called 
&iraceni  by  Pliny  and  Ptotemy,  who  were  the 
first  that  mention  them,  and  gave  its  origin  to 
dse  wide  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa.    The  people  of  Arabia  are  of 


two  distinct  races,  the  later  of  which  descends 
from  Ishmael,  and  the  earlier  from  Jectan  or 
Kaptan;  and  these  are  the  genuine  Arabs,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ishmaelites  in  their  mode  of 
life  no  less  than  in  their  origin.  The  nomadic 
habits  of  the  latter  are  proverbial  *,  but  the  de- 
scendants of  Jectan  early  formed  themselves  into 
communities,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of 
laws  and  the  authority  of  kings.  Arabia  has 
never  been  absolutely  subdued  by  any  of  the 

Sowerful  empires  that  surroimded  it  Alexan- 
er  failed  to  make  it  the  centre  of  his  dominion, 
and  the  Roman  authority  was  partially  felt  and 
not  widely  disused  in  this  peninsula.  Under 
the  CalipLs  it  formed  a  brilliant  empire ;  literar 
ture,  science,  and  the  arts  flourished  among  its 
inhabitants,  but  they  have  returned  to  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  now  are,  generally,  but  in 
the  second  stage,  not  of  civilized  life,  but  of  the 
rudest  society.  Plin. — Plol. — Arr. — D^AnviUe. 
— MaUe-Brun. — Herodot.  1,2,  3,  and  Diod.  1 
and  2.— Plin.  12  and  14.— 6Tra*.  16.— AwwjpA. 

Arabicus  Sinus,  the  Arabian  Chdf  or  Red 
Sea,  An  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  Egypt 
on  the  west  and  Arabia  on^he  east.  The  Red 
Sea  does  not  answer  to  the  Mare  Rubrum  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  which  lay  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  "  It  occupies,"  says  Malie-Brun,  "  a 
d^ep  cavity,  which  receives  no  river,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  ancient  strait  which 
once  united  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  has  been  filled  up  at  its 
northern  extremity.  It  is  filled  with  sunken 
rocks,  sand-banks,  &c.  which  allow  but  little 
space  for  free  navigation.  The  name  of  Red 
Sea  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edom  of  Idumea, 
which  also  signifies  red."  Plin.  5,  c.  11. — Slrab. 

Arabis,  ARABnjs,  Arbts,  a  river,  which  rui^ 
nin^  nearly  parallel  with  the  Indus,  separates 
India  from  Uedrosia,  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vince of  Persia.  It  emptied  into  the  Erythrean, 
now  the  Arabian  Sea,  The  borders  of  this  river 
were  inhabited  by  a  people  from  whom  it  took, 
or  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  communicated,  its 
name.  Arr. 

Aracca,  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Susiana,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  "  It  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  learned,"  says  D'Anville,  "by 
reason  of  the  afiinity  in  its  name  with  that  of 
Erech,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod."  THbul,  4, 
l.—iyAnville, 

Arachnjeusmons,  I.  a  mountain  of  Argolis, 
mentioned  by  .£schylus  as  the  last  station  of 
the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycense. 
The  modem  name  is  Sophico.  Cram. — Agam. 
299. II.  A  city  of  Thessaly. 

Arachosia,  a  province  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Paropamisus  chain,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  limit 
01  India,  on  the  south  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana«  Its  capital,  Arachotus,  is 
named  RockhagCj  and  the  country  /yrrockhage. 
Chaussard. — ffAnviUe. 

Arachthus,  or  Aracthus,  or  Aretha  n,  a 
river  of  Epirus,  which  rises  in  the  part  of  the 
chain  of  Pmdus  belonging  to  the  Tymphai,  and 
flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  empties  into 
the  Ambracius  Sinus  near  Ambracia.  As  the 
Arachthus,  according  to  Lycophron,  was  consi- 
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deicd  the  boundary  of  Qreece  on  this  side,  and 
Ambracia  was  accounted  a  city  of  Gnecia  Pro- 
pria, it  most  have  been  situated  upon  the  left 
Duik  of  the  river.  That  the  Arachthos  was  a 
considerable  stream  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  relates  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
detained  on  its  banks  by  high  floods  in  his  way 
to  Acamania.    Cram. — Liv,  43, 21. 

AracVntkus,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  rmi- 
ning  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Ache- 
lous  to  the  Evenus,  by  Pliny  and  other  writers 
ascribed  to  Acamania:  bat  by  Strabo and  Dio- 
nysius  Periegetes,  to  JEtolia.    Its  present  name 

is  mount  Zigos. 11.  Another  in  BoBotia, 

whence  Minerva  is  called  Araqptlkia.    Cram. 

AraduSj  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  which  formed, 
in  very  ancient  times,  an  independent  state. 
This  city  was  built  upon  a  rock  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  was,  perhaps,  at  one  •periodL 
the  third  in  magnitude  and  importance  in  the 
country.  The  modem  name  is  Ruad.  The 
rock  upon  which  it  stood  was  so  steep  that  the 
houses  seemed  to  be  built  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.    MeUij  2,  7. — Vass.  ad  Mel. 

Ar£  Philjbnorum,  I.  altars  erected  by  the 
Carthaginians  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the 
common  boundary  of  Cyrenaiea  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Carthage,  in  commemoration  of  the  p^e- 
nerous  self-devotion  of  the  Pfailseni.  Plmy 
sa3rs  they  were  of  sand,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
ihey  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  surrounding 
region,  however,  retained  the  name.    SaUust. 

Jug.  19,  79. — Plin.  5,  4. ^11.  Rocky  islands, 

on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  230  stadia  from  the 
city,  now  called  by  the  natives  Zowamoore^  and 
laid  down  in  charts  under  the  name  of  Zim- 
bra.  They  were  anciently  called  iEgimurus. 
The  name  of  Arae  Servius  traces  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  hav- 
ing made  peace  there,  and  having  fixed  the 
islands  as  tne  limits  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions. But,  according  to  Livy,  a  truce  was 
broken  here,  not  peace  made ;  and  in  Polybius, 
the  limits  of  empire  are  otherwise  established. 
Some  confound  the  islands  in  question  with  the 
iEgates,  which  lay  off  Lilyboeum   in  Sicily. 

ffeyne^  JBn.  Ezc.  4,  lib.  1. III.  An  early 

name  of  the  little  state  of  Phliiis,  which  may  be 
referred  to  Argolis,  since  Homer  represents  it 
as  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
Cram. — U.  B.  509. 

Arar,  a  river  of  Gallia  Celtica,  which  rises 
in  mount  Vogesus,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
near  Li/ons,  forming  in  its  course  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  ^dui  and  Sequani. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  first  called  it  Sacona ; 
whence  the  Sancona  of  later  writers  and  the 
French  Saone.  It  flows  with  such  incredible 
slowness  Ihut  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the 
direction  of  its  current ;  whence  Pliny  calls  it 
the  "sluggish  river."     Cas.  Lemaire.  ' 

Ardages,  I.  a  name  given  to  several  rivers 
of  antiquity,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  used 
as  an  appellative  term.  In  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon  it  is  applied  to  the  Mcsopotamian 
Chaboras,   Al-Khabom.     D'AnviUe. 11.   A 


same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Rha  of  Ptole- 
my, the  modern  Volga.  Chaussard. —  IV. 
Otherwise  called  the  Oroatls,  Arois,  and  Ares, 
a  hver  which  serves  as  the  boundary  between 
Persis  and  Susiana.  It  was  composed  of  many 
mountain  torrents.  It  is  now  the  Bendemir. 
Ckaussard. 

Arb£la,  {ontm^)  the  principal  town  of  the 
Assyrian  province  Adiabene,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Lycus  and  Caprus.  and  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  E^L    The  final  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius  has  rendered  this  place 
famous,  though  the  actual  place  of  battle  was  at 
(3augamela,  nearer  to  the  Tigris,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Zab  to  Arbela.    jyAnviUe. 
Arcadia,  I.  "  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  oc- 
cupying the  central  part,  and  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  mountains.    On  the  north  it  is 
separated  from  Achaia  by  the  elevated  summit 
of  mount  Cyliene,  extending  from  the  borders 
of  Pfaliasia  m  Araslis  to  the  chains  of  Eryman- 
thus,  Scollis,  and  Fholoe,  on  the  confines  of  £Uis. 
From  this  point  another  ridge  fonns  the  western 
boundary,  dividing  Arcadia  from  the  latter  pro- 
vince and  TriphyTia,  and  uniting  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Neda  imd  on  the  confines  of  Mes- 
senia  with  those  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  belt  of  Arcadia ;  these,  under  the  names 
of  Lycseus,  Cerausius.  and  Maenalus,nm  from 
east  to  west  along  the  Messenian  and  Laconian 
frontiers  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Argolis  and 
Cynuria,  where  they  join  mount  Parthenins. 
This  last  mountain,  together  with  Artemisium, 
closes  the  periphery  of  the  province  on  the  east- 
em  frontier,  by  reuniting  itself  with  the  Stymr 
phalian  hills  and  the  more  elevated  range  of 
Cyliene.     Within  this  great  quadrangular  ba- 
sin other  secondary  ridges  branch  off,  and  inter- 
sect each  other  in  various  directions,  forming 
several  minor  valleys,  the  waters  of  which,  how- 
ever, all  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Alpheus  before  it  enters  the  Elean  territory. 
Arcadia  was,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  province  of  the  Peloponnesus." 
The  Arcadians  had  remained  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  country  from  time  immemorial ; 
whence  their  claim  to  an  antiquity  which  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  moon.    Pelasgus  w^as  said  to 
have  been  their  first  king.    In  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer they  were  imited  under  one  chief;  subse- 
quently, till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  and  the 
building  of  Megalopolis,  they  were  mere  soldiers 
of  fortune.    The  Thel»n  policy  of  convening 
a  general  council  at  Megalopolis,  and  thus 
uniting  the  whole  people,  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  power  of^  Lacedaemon.     A^r- 
wards  Arcadia  became  connected  with  the 
Achaean  league,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  the 
chief  city  after  the  death  of  Aralus.    In  Sira- 
bo's  time  the  principal  cities  of  this  province 
had  fallen  into  decay.    Its  natural  resources 
consisted  chiefly  in  its  rich  pastures.     Cram, 

II.  A  town  of  Crete,  north-east  of  Goriys 

Its  ruins  are  now  named  Arcadioti. 

Arcanum,  the  name  of  a  villa  belonging  to 
CI.  Cicero,  between  Arpinum  and  Aquinum. 
It  was  so  called  from  being  situated  near  an 
ancient  cit>'  named  Ai-x.    Cram, 

Arcitippe.  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fucinus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 


river  which  rises  in  mount  Abus,  and  flowing 
through  Armenia  past  mount  Ararat,  holds  iLs 
course  easterly  to  the  Caspian,  into  which  it 
empties,  having  previously,  according  to  Pliny 
ana  others,  formed  a  junction  with  the  Cyrus. 

It  is  now  the  Arras.    Ckaussard. III.    The  I     Ardea,  formerly  Ardua,  a  town  of  Lailnm, 
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Mil  bf  Danae,  or,  according  to  some,  by  a  son 
of  Uljrses  and  Ciree.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
RutnJi,  and  was  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea.  Sirabo  informs  ns  thai  the  country 
about  Ardea  was  marshy,  and  the  climate  there- 
fore unhealthy.  Ardea  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  and  Menenius  A^ppa  was  one  of  the 
criumrirs  who  led  the  colony.  It  was  again  co- 
lonized under  the  emperor  Hadrian.  This  city 
at  an  early  period  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain.  The  ruins  still  bear 
ihe  name  Ardea.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
pressing  it  with  a  siege  when  his  son  ravished 
Locretia.  A  road,  called  ArdetUifuif  branched 
from  the  Appian  road  to  Ardea.  Cram. — C. 
.V<p.  m  AiUc.  14.— Z^v.  1,  c.  57,  1.  3,  c.  71, 1. 
4,  c.  9,  &c.--FtfF  JBa.  7,  v.  412.— Orui.  JMW. 
14,  y.  573.— SfriS.  5. 

AancroTNA,  now  Ardewne,  a  lurgt  forest  of 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  which  extended 
50  miles  Irum  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  the 
Neryii.  ThcU,  8,  Ann.  c.  43.— On.  Bdl.  OaU. 
6,c.29. 

ArslItdm,  now  Arfes,  a  town  in  that  part  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  which  bore  the  name  of 
Vieannensis.  Thither  the  emperor  Honorius 
transferred  the  seat  Of  the  preetorian  prefecture 
of  Ganl,  when  Treyes,  sacked  l^  the  barba- 
rians, was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  maintain  this 
pre-eminence.  A  little  a2x>ye  Aries  the  Bhone 
divides  itself  into  two  arms,  to  form  two  princi- 
pal mouths  called  Gradus,  now  Les  Grans  du 
Rhone.    UfAiwiUe. 

AiiEOPlGoa,  or  the  HiU  of  Mars.  This  emi- 
nence, which  rose  in  the  city  of  Athens  a  short 
distance  north-west  of  the  Acropolis,  derived 
its  name  from  the  m3rthological  tradition  which 
leported  that  Mars  had  been  the  first  culprit 
arraigned  upon  this  spot,  thenceforward  sacred 
to  justice.  At  a  period  comparatively  late,  this 
court  was  roofed  m  and  otherwise  enclosed ;  but 
ibr  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  consecrated 
10  the  trial  and  adjudication  of  criminal  cases,  it 
was  but  an  q)en  space,  in  which  were  two  rude 
seats  for  the  accused  and  his  accuser,  with  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Athenians.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  temple  of  the  furies  alluded  to  in  the  Eu- 
menides  of  .£schylus  and  the  (Edipus  at  Co- 
lonoa,  of  Sophocles.    Pofus. — AU. — JEseh. 

Aretb&ba,  L  a  fountain,  now  dry,  in  the 
isJand  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  defend  this  fountain  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  would  have  been  confounded  but  for  a 
atone  wall  that  protected  it.  Here  it  was  that 
the  poets  ftbled  the  river  god  Alpheus  to  have 
overtaken  the  nymph  Arethusa,  after  having 
followed  her,  transformed  into  a  fountain,  under 

the  bed  of  the  sea.    Ovuf.— TVm;. II.  A 

lake  of  upper  Armenia,  near  the  fountains  of 
the  Tigris.    Nothing  can  sinlc  under  its  waters. 

Plm.  «,  c.  103. m.  A  town  of  Thrace. 

IV.  Another  in  Syria. 

Aaofus,  a  mountain  of  Cappadocia,  covered 
with  perpetual  snows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  country  called  Maxara,  from 
the  summit  of  which  it  is  said  the  Euzine  on 
one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other, 
are  distinctly  discernible."    Claudian. 

AaoflTHJB,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
€.83. 

Abgennum,  a  promontory  of  Ionia. 
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Argentoratum,  now  Slrastmrg,  a  city  of  the 
Triboci,  on  the  Rhine. 

Argia.    Vid,  Argolis, 

ARoiLUs,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  Tkucyd, 
4,  c.  103. Herodot.  7.  c.  115. 

AaaiNtsf,  three  small  islands  near  the  con- 
tinent, between  Mityleneand  Methymna,  where 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  Co-, 
non  the  Athenian.    Strab.  13. 

Aoaippgi,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromatians, 
bom  bald  and  with  flat  noses.  They  lived  upon 
trees.  Herodot.  4,  c.  23.  D^Anville  considers 
them,  with  reason,  to  have  been  rather  a  caste 
than  a  naticm. 

ARGOLicofl  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argo- 
lis,  between  that  district  and  Laconia  j  now  the 
€hdf  of  Napoli.    I^AnviUe. 

ArgOlis,  and  Argu,  a  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  countiy  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  and  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia;  on  the  south  it  terminated  in 
the  territory  of  Cynuria,  on  the  borders  of  La- 
conia, and  on  the  east  it  was  washed  by  the 
Saronic  ^If.    The  southern  shore  of  that  part 
of  Argolis  which  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Argolic  gulf  extended  to  the  Myrtoan  sea.   All 
Argolis  contained,  perhaps,  an  area  of  nearly 
1100  square  miles.    The  face  of  the  country  . 
was  diversified  with  hills,  and  the  valleys  ex-' 
tending  between  them  were  well  cultivated  and 
fertile.    The  Pelasgi  are  supposed  to  have  been 
its  earliest  colonists ;  and  they  probably  gave 
their  name  to  the  countiy,  tUi,  on  the  arrival  of 
Danaus,  its  inhabitants  assumed  that  of  Danai. 
For  a  long  time  Argolis  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  but  one  undivided  dominion ;  but  about 
the  period  to  which  belong  the  history  or  the 
fable  of  Acrisius,  it  was  divided  into  the  king- 
doms of  Argos  and  Tiryns,  under  the  sway  of 
Acrisius  and  Proetus  his  brother.   Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  erected  yet  another  prin- 
cipality, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mycenae, 
and  which,  for  a  time,  assumed  the  superiority 
among  all  the  cities  of  Argolis.    The  pailial 
union  of  the  families  of  Pelops  and  Hercules  in 
the  person  of  Aireus,  again  united  the  diflerent 
states  of  Argolis;  and  Tisamenes,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Hera^ 
clidse  to  the  Peloponnesus,  beheld  himself  ac- 
knowledged lord  of  Argolis,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential monarch  of  the  south  of  Greece.    Eighty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  this  prince 
was  expelled,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Her- 
cules, Temenus,  the  restorer  of  his  race,  assum- 
ed the  government  of  a  territory  ec^ually  exten- 
sive^  but  with  power  greatly  curtailed.    Some 
time  afterwards  the  Argives  deposed  their  sove- 
reign Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temeaic  family, 
and  established  republican  institutions  through- 
out his  former  dominicms.    Argolis  was,  for  the 
most  part  neutral  during  the  stru^le  of  the 
Greens  against  their  Persian  enemies ;  but  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  generally  found 
in  a  state  of  hostility  to  Lacedaemonia.  Strab. — 
Pans.— Ham.  n.  2,  107.— -T^ucyd.-^ Cram.  Gr. 
Argos    {sing.  nevt.  and  Argi,  masc.  plur.) 
I.  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Ai^olu^  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
Day  called  Argolicus  sinvs.    Juno  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.    The  kingdom  of  Argos  was 
founded  by  Inachus  1856  years  before  the 
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Clkristiaii  era,  and  after  it  had  flourished  for 
about  560  years,  it  was  imited  to  the  crown  of 
Mycam.  Argos  was  built,  according  to  Eu- 
ripides, Mig,  in  Aulid.  v.  152,  534,  by  seven 
Cyclops  wno  came  from  Syria.  These  cyclops 
were  not  Vulcan's  workmen.  The  nine  first 
kuies  of  Argos  were  called  Ina^ides,  in  honour 
of  the  founder.  Their  names  were  Inachus, 
Phproneus,  Apis,  Areus,  Chryasos,  Phorfoas, 
Tricpas,  Stelenus,  and  Gelanor.  Gelanor  cave 
1^  kind  reception  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  The 
descencumts  of  Danaus  were  c»Ued  BeUdes. 
A^tmemnon.  was  king  of  Argos  during  the 
Trojan  war;  and  80 years  after  the  Heraclidae 
seized  the  Peloponnesus,  and  deposed  the  mo- 
oarchs.  The  inhabitants  of  Ai^^  were  called 
Argivi  and  Argolici ;  and  this  name  has  been 
often  applied  to  all  the  Chreeks  without  distinc- 
tion. PHn,  7,  c.  56.— PkNU.  3,  c.  15,  Ac.-- 
tbrat,  1,  od  T—JSitdn.  K.  H.  9.  c.  15.— iSt?«6. 
8.— Mb>.  1,  c.  13,  Ac.  1.  8,  c.  i.—Virg.  JEn, 
I,  V.  40,  dec  This  city,  which  still  preserves 
its  name,  *'  was  generally  looked  upon,"  says 
Cramer,  "  as  the  most  ancient  cit^r  of  Greece. 
The  wails  were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
atone,  a  mode  of  building  generally  attributed  to 
the  cyclops.  It  was  protected  by  two  citadels, 
and  surrounded  by  fortifications  equally  strong. 
The  principal  one  was  named  Larissa."  The 
sovemment  of  Argos,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Kings,  was  that  of  a  republic ;  and  one  cause  of 
her  frequent  wars  with  Sparta  was  the  essential 
difference  of  principle  that  actuated  her  repub- 
lican institutions,  contrasted  with  the  aristocra- 
tic character  of  the  Spartan  laws.  The  popula- 
tion was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  one 
consisted  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the 
surrounding  people  or  Perioikoi  constituted  the 
second,  and  the  Gametes  or  slaves  were  the 
diird;  amounting  in  all,  perhaps,  to  about 
110^000  souls.-*— II.  Another  in  Macedonia, 

calted  Oresticum.^ ^III.  Another  in  Thessa- 

ly,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Larissa. 
—IV.  Anotner  in  the  country  of  the  Am- 
philochi,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Amphilochus  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,and  thence 
called  Argos  Amphilochium.  Thucydides  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  once  the  most  powerful 
town  of  the  region  to  which  it  belonged ;  but 
that,  being  much  disturbed  by  the  Ambraciots, 
it  was  obliged  to  aeek  the  protection  of  the 
Acamanians,  and  so  sunk  into  a  comparative 
dependence.  A  great  extent  of  wall  is  still  re- 
maining, together  with  other  ruins  sufficient  to 
manifest  its  former  strength  and  to  prove  its  Cy- 
clopean origin.     T%ue.  2,  68. — Holland,  Trav. 

Argyripa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  bv  Dio- 
medes  after  the  Troian  war,  and  called  by  Po- 
lybius  Argifktna.  Only  ruins  remain  to  show 
where  it  once  stood,  though  the  place  ^1  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Arpl.     Virg.  ^Sn.  11,  v.  946. 

Arta,  the  name  of  a  oountry  in  Asia,  by  ex- 
tension from  a  particular  province.  It  was  the 
same,  very  nearlVi  as  the  modem  Khorasan,  but 
in  its  greatest  extent,  taking  in  a  tiart  of  the 
modem  Cabul,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hvrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Hactria 
and  India  on  this  side  of  the  Indus,  bv  Gedrosia 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  by  Media.  Aria 
Profjer  was  confined,  perhaps  within  the  Paro- 
panufos.    Its  diief  town  Aria,  or  Artacoana, 
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ontheAria8,nowAni2iitf,is  Araf.  Dima. 
Ptrieg,  918.— JMeto,  1.  c.  2,  L  2,  c  7. 

ArjAni,  and  Aaifem,  the  inhabitants  of  Aria. 

Aalou.,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Itahr,  now 
Rucitij  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Tbeseos, 
after  he  had  been  raised  fttan  the  dead  by  Sa- 
culapius,  and  transported  into  Italy  b^  Diana. 
In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Ahcia, 
Theseus  built  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  same  ntes  as  were  in  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The  priest  of  inis 
temple,  called  ReXj  was  always  a  Aigitive,  and 
the  murderer  of  his  predecessor;  a^  went  al- 
ways armed  with  a  dagser,  to  prevent  whaterei: 
altempte  might  be  made  upon  his  life  by  one 
who  wished  to  be  his  successor.  The  Ariciaa 
forest,  frequently  called  fiemotensis,  or  am^o- 
lis  sulva,  was  very  celebrated  ^and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytus  had 
been  killed  by  them.  iSgeria,  the  favouxite 
nymph  and  invisible  protectress  of  Noma,  ge- 
nerally resided  in  this  famous  grove,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  way,  Mvond  mount  Al- 
banus.  Ooid,  Am,  15 ;  F\»U.  3, 2  SS.-^Litean. 
6,  V,  lA.'—Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  761,  &c. 

AaiMispr,  a  people  sometimes  referred  to 
Scythia  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  to  Asiatic 
Scythia.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  therefore,  to 
fix  the  country  of  this  fabulous  people ;  bat  it 
seems,  from  ail  authority,  that  the  region  about 
the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Tanais  was  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  them.  Thev  are  said  to 
have  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
head, and  waged  continued  war  against  the  grif- 
fins, monstrous  animals  that  collected  the  gold 
of  the  river.  PHn.  7,  c.  ^.-^HeroM.  3  aiMi  4. 
^&rab.  1  and  13. 

ABiMiNUM,  (now  Riminiy)  an  ancient  dnr  of 
Italv,  near  the  Rubicon,  on  the  borders  of  dfanl, 
on  the  Adriatic,  founded  by  a  colony  of  XJmbri- 
ans.  When  the  Romans  established  a  colony 
in  this  place,  it  rose  to  the  highest  importance; 
and  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Gallic,  a  military  force  was  stationed  in  Arimi- 
num,  which  was  looked  upon  as  commanding 
the  entrance  uito  Italy  upon  that  side.  Lucan. 
1,  V.  231.— PKa.  3,c.  15. 

Akiminos,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Ajv 
penine  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Adri- 
atic just  above  Ariminum.    Plm.  3,  c.  15. 

Arimpha,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the  Ri- 
phaean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  ber- 
ries in  the  woods,  and  were  remaikaole  for  theix 
innocence  and  mildness.    PUn.  6,  c.  7. 

Aris  a  river  of  Messenia.    Pans.  4.  c.  31. 

Arbba,  I.  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  PUn.  5,  c.  31. — II.  A  colony 
of  the  Mi^leneans  in  Troas,  destroyed  by  the 
Trojans,  before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks. 
Virg.  Mm.  9.  v.  264.— ^mn^r.  IL  7. 

Aristjbdm,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  sununft 
of  mount  Haemus.    Plin,  4,  c.  11. 

Aristerje,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Pam.  2,  c.  34. 

Aristonaitts,  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene,  said 
to  have  been  so  called  fVora  the  Argonauts  hav- 
ing touched  there  in  their  expedition.  Pam,  2. 

Ariob,  a  river  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  called  Arii. 

ARMEmA,  a  large  coimtry  of  Asia,  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Armenia.  Upper  Arme- 
nia, called  also  Major,  has  li^ia  on  the  east, 
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Iberte  on  the  noith,  Mesopotamia  on  the  soaib, 
and  the  Eophrates,  which  separates  it  from 
Annenia  BSinor,  on  the  west  Lower  Arme- 
Bia  or  Armenia  Minor,  which  was  bat  a  part  of 
Cappedocia,  lay  along  the  Euphrates  from  Sy- 
ria, which  was  separated  from  it  on  the  south  by 
the  Tanms  momitains  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
PoQtos,  which  bounded  it  on  the  north.  A 
branch  of  the  same  mountain  diiided  from  the 
rest  of  Cappadocia  on  the  west  The  history  of 
Armenia  ls  always  that  of  a  province.  A  pan 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  passed  with  that  mto 
the  power  of  the  Medes,  and  fell  with  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  For  a  short  time,  on 
the  orezthrow  of  the  Selencidae,  the  governors 
of  Armenia  exercised  a  kind  of  independent 
rale ;  bat  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  was  reduced 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  to  the  mere 
oooditioQ  of  a  province  of  the  empire.  The^ 
borrowed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  dei- 
ties from  ihit  Persians.  Armenia  Major  is  now 
caHed  Tpieomania,  and  Minor,  Alaaulia.  He- 
nrfoe.  1.  c.  194, 1.  5.  c  49.-^OurL  4,  c.  19,  1. 5, 
e.  \.—Sirab.  I  and  II.— MOa,  3,  c.  5  and  8.-- 
FKw.  6,  c.  4,&c-— iiwcttf*.  2. 

Axmomcm  CmrATEs,  certain  districts  of 
Qan],  principalhr  maritime;  whence  the  name, 
the  Celtic  Ar-Mor,  signi^ing  bv  ike  sea.  The 
Armoriea  of  Ceesar  was  situate  between  the  Se- 
qoana,  the  Liger,  and  the  sea^  including  the 
modem  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Breta^e. 
The  name  Armoriea  was  at  last  confined  to  Bre- 
lagne  exdasively.  The  Armorici  were  an  inde- 
pendent pecmle,  united  in  confederacies,  without 
moch  superiority  of  power  or  of  right.  They 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  even  after  the  decline 
of  Roman  power  had  wimessed  the  exclusion 
of  Roman  influence  from  the  British  Isles,  the 
Armoricans  and  the  Britons  continued  to  look 
upon  themselves  and  on  each  other  as  of  one 
stock,  and  the  latter  received  from  the  continent 
very  timely  aM  against  their  Saxon  enemies. 
The  Armoricans  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
lomaotic  tradition  and  fable:  prince  Arthur 
himself  was  an  Armorican,  and  m:>r6  than  half 
die  story  of  his  times  relate  to  the  chivalry  of 
Eritaay.    Css.  BeU.  O. — Tkm.  Aug.  Saz. 

AmtE,  L  a  city  of  Lyeia,  called  afterwards 
J^ffnihmt ^n.  A  town  of  Umbria,  in  Italy. 

Arnos,  bow  Amo,  the  principal  river  of 
Efroria.  It  rises  in  the  Appenines,  passes 
duoogh  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  and 
empties  into  (he  Mediterranean  at  the  Portus 
Pisuras,  or  haiboni  of  the  latter  city.    lAv.  33, 

AaoMATA,  or  Aromatom,  "the  most  eastern 
land  of  die  continent  of  Africa,  and  of  which 
fbe  BKNlem  name  is  OuardafiU,**    lyAiwUU. 

Abpi.     Vid.  Argfripa. 

AapimTM,  now  Arphio,  a  town  of  the  Vol- 
sei,  fiunoas  for  giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Bifa- 
rius.  The  words  of  Arpiiue  CharUB  are  some- 
dvnes  applied  to  Cicero's  works.  Arpinum 
<fid  not  pass  frt»n  the  possession  of  the  Volsc! 
10  that  of  the  Romans ;  it  was  for  some  time  a 
town  of  the  Sunnites,  and  from  these  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  it.  Cicero  enlarges  on  the  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  manners  tha*  prevailed  there 
so  late  as  the  time  in  which  he  himself  flourish- 
ed.   Ia9.  9,  44. 

Amrcnuif,  now  Arezzo,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
•b4  eonsUtatisg  one  of  its  principal  states  in 


the  early  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
placed  there  a  force  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
the  Gauls ;  and  there  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
posted  to  contest  with  Annibal  the  entrance  into 
Etruria.  It  was  a  muccipium,  and  always 
held  a  high  rank  amons  the  cities  of  Italy.  In 
the  middle  ages  ii  again  oecame  conspicuous  for 
its  wars  with  Florence  daring  the  lactious  years 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  It  was  like- 
wise famous  for  its  porcelain  vases  mentioned 
by  Pliny.    lAv  23,  ^Si/rab. 

ArsamobIta,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  70 
miles  from  the  Euphrates.     Tacit.  Aim,  15. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which  accord- 
ing to  some,  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  after* 
wards  into  the  Euphrates.    Pliii.  5^  c.  34. 

Aas^Nii,  a  marsii  of  Annenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  all  of  the  same  sort.    Stfrab. 

Arsu,  a  small  river  between  lUyricum  and 
Istria,  falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Arsinoe,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  near  the 
lake  of  Moeris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Nile^ 
where  the  inhabitants  paid  the  highest  venera- 
tion to  the  crocodiles.  They  nourished  them 
in  a  splendid  manner,  and  embalmed  them  af- 
ter death,  and  buried  them  in  the  subterraneous 

cells  of  the  li^yrinth.    Strah. A  town  of 

Cilicia of  .Sfolia—— of  Syria of  Cyprus 

of  Lycia- — of  Crete.    Cram. of  M' 

tolia.     Vid,  Conope, 

Artasri,  and  Artabrita,  a  people  of  Lusi* 
tania,  who  received  their  name  from  Artrabom, 
apromontoiy  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  now  calleti 
MnisUrre,    Sit.  3,  v.  363. 

Artace,  L  a  town  and  sea-port  near  Cyzicua. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neiehbourbood  a  fountain  called  Ar- 
tacia.  Berod&t,  4,  c.  14. — Procop.  de,  BelL 
Pen.  Ij  c.  35.— 5Xrad.  13.— P/t«.  5,  c.  ^S^m^ 
n.  A  city  of  Phrygia. — ^III.  A  fortified  place 
of  Bithynia. 

Artatto,  a  river  of  Illyri^.    lAv,  43,  c.  19. 

Artaxata,  (flniOT,)  now  Ardesh,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  where  the  kings  generally  resided. 
It  is  said  that  Annibal  built  it  for  Artaxias,the 
king  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  Corbnlo^ 
and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who  called  it  Nenmea, 
in  honor  of  Nero.    St/rab.  11. 

Artkmisium,  I.  a  promontory  of  Eubcea, 
where  Diana  had  a  temple.  The  neighbouring 
part  of  the  sea  bore  the  same  name.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships.  Berodot.  7,  c.  175,  &c.^— II.  A 
lake  near  the  grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  Artemis,  whence  the  name. 

Arrmita,  I.  a  city  at  the  east  of  Seleucia* 

II.  An  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 

Achelous.    Strab, 

Arujb,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alex- 
ander kindly  received  the  chief  officers  of  Da- 
rius.   Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Arvernt,  a  powerfril  people  of  Gaul,  now 
Auvergne^  near  the  Ligeris,  who  took  up  arms 
against  J.  Caesar.  They  were  conquered  with 
great  slauerhter.  They  pretended  to  be  descend- 
ed from  the  Trofans  as  well  as  the  Romans. 
CtB$.  Bell.  Gal.  l.—Slrab.  14. 

AsBnarrjE,  and  Asbvstjb,  a  people  of  Libya 
above  Cvrene,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon  is 
built  Jupiter  is  sometimes  called  on  thai  ao> 
count  AdnfAius.  Berodot.  4,  c  170. — Ptot,  4^0.91 
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AscIlon,  a  town  of  Syria  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, aboat  590  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  still 
in  bein^.  Joseph,  ds  Bell.  Jud.  3,  c.  %-^Th€4h 
phrasl.a.PLl,c.4. 

Ascra,  a  town  of  BoBotia,  built,  according  to 
some,  by  the  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  oa  a 
summit  of  mount  Helicon.  Its  celebrity  arises 
from  Hesiod's  long  residence  there  \  whence  he 
is  often  called  the  Ascrean  poet,  and  whatever 
poem  treats  on  agricultural  subjects,  AseroKm 
Carmen.  The  town  received  its  name  from 
Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  to  (Eoclus  by  Nep- 
tune. Stralf.  9.—Paus.  9,  c.  lO.—PaUrc.  1 .  In  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  a  single  tower  of  this  town 
remained  \  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  tower,  probably  the 
same,  that  mark  its  site, upon  a  barren  rock  a  few 
miles  from  the  ancient  Thespiae.    Hes.  Oper. 

Asia,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
separated  on  the  south-west  by  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  and  the  Arabian  gulf  from  Africa, 
from  Europe  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Euxine, 
the  straits  of  CaSa,  the  Kooma,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Ural  river  and  mountains.  The 
Indian  ocean  and  the  Frozen  sea  confine  the 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  south  and  north.  A 
very  small  portion  of  this  immense  extent  of 
country  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  that 
which  was  known,  the  name  of  Asia  was  ap- 

flied  to  but  a  part  The  Asia  of  Homer  and 
lerodotus  signified  only  the  region  about  the 
Cayster,  but  by  degrees  the  whole  of  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks  Natolia,  and 
the  later  Greeks  Anatolia,  received  the  name  of 
Asia,  which  was  afterwards  gradually  extended 
over  the  continent.  The  Nile  was  sometimes 
made  a  boundary  of  Asia  by  ancient  authors, 
and  Egypt  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  part 
of  this  geographical  division.  The  natural  di- 
visions of  Asia  are  formed  \rf  her  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  political  and  mor  j* 
divisions  correspond,  in  a  great  measure  to  thobc 
marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  first 
of  these,  comprising  the  Russian  province  of 
Siberia,  was  Imown  but  by  the  most  uncertain 
tradition  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
who  vet  were  aware  that  those  wild  regions  were 
inhaoited  by  a  race  as  mgsed  as  the  climate  and 
the  soil.  South  of  the  Altain  chain  began  the 
aecond  division ;  and  the  extensive  prairies  of 
this  country  were  peopled  by  nomadic  tribes,  to 
whom  they  afforded  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  ana  who  sought  from  them  nothing  else. 
The  third  division  south  of  the  Taurus  was  a 
civilized  and  populous  country,  thickly  covered 
with  cities,  and  even  with  empires.  The  coun- 
tries of  peninsular  Asia  do  not  exactly  corres- 
pond to  these  distinctions;  but  east  of  the  Cas- 
Sian  Sea  these  lines  in  general  separated  people 
iffering  in  the  manner  just  d&scribed.  South- 
em  Asia,  best  known  at  all  times,  and  parCibu- 
larly  in  anti({uity,  was  subject  again  to  a  two- 
fold subdivision.  Thus  the  Indus  formed  the 
first  great  boundary  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  asrain  separated  the  latter  into 
three.  These  divisions,  though  understood, 
were  not  geographically  recognized  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  after  the  name  of  Asia  had  attain- 
ed with  them  its  widest  signification,  divided  it 
into  Citerior,  the  peninsula,  and  Ulterior  or 


Magna.  The  former  was  called  also  by  the 
Romans  Intria  Halyn  and  Intra  Tauruin,  or 
Cis  Taurum;  and  this  contained  (we  may  here 
observe)  the  terriiory  of  the  Lyaian  Crcesos. 
The  Romans,  however,  applied  the  term  Asia 
absolutely,  in  many  instances,  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  Phrygias,  My- 
sia,  (Eolia,  and  Ionia,  Caria  and  Lydia.  To 
CEulia  and  Ionia  the  name  was  most  peculiarly 
proper,  and  many  suppose  that  to  this  narrow 
region  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended thence  over  the  continent  The  Ro- 
mans knew  it  generally  by  that  name  alone. 
It  was  called  Proconsularis  by  Augustus,  from 
the  title  of  the  ofiicer  whom  he  set  over  iu  The 
mythologists  have  referred  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  to  Asius,  an  ancient  Lydian  hero, 
and  to  Asia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  The- 
tis the  wife  of  Japeius  and  mother  of  Prome- 
theus; but,  says  Malte-Brun,  "it  appears  pro^ 
bable  that  the  Greeks  extended  this  name  by 
little  and  little  from  the  district  to  which  it  was 
first  applied,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  ultimately  tlie  other  extensive  re- 
gions of  the  east/'  The  political  constitution 
of  the  Asiatic  governments  in  all  ages  distin- 

fuished  the  people  of  Asia  from  those  of  the 
European  countries,  and  placed  them  general- 
ly in  a  hostile  position  to  each  other,  until  the 
difference  between  them  became  settled  by  the 
ascendency  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the 
west.  Until  the  time  of  Alexander,  wnen  the 
differences  that  had  begun  to  display  themselves, 
perhaps  in  the  Ai|^onautic  expedition,  and  cer- 
tainl3r  in  the  Trojan  war,  were  terminated  by 
the  victory  at  Arbela,  four  great  empires  had 
fiourished  in  succession  in  Asia,  perpetuating 
the  original  political  character,  and  striving  for 
its  universal  supremacy.  The  first  was  the 
Assyrian,  which  terminated  about  TOO  before 
<he  Christian  era.  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Medes,  which  in  the  6th  generation 
merged  in  that  of  the  Persians,  even  after  the 
representative  of  the  Asiatic  system  and  the 
engrosser  of  all  dominion  in  Asia.  Contempo- 
rary with  the  later  Assyrian  empire,  oat  of 
which  it  grew,  was  the  Babylon!  an  empire,  while 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Crcesos 
may  almost  compare  with  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
dia. The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  di- 
vision of  his  empire  among  his  generab,  effected 
a  division  in  the  Asiatic  states,  and  new  king- 
doms attained  a  temporary  importance  under 
the  different  sovereigns  who  assumed  the  names 
Antigonus,  Antiochns,  Seleucus,  &c.;  butthe 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  reduced  all  to  its 
former  uniformity,  and  mode  of  many  kingdoms 
a  dependent  province.  Over  different  parts  of 
this  province  different  officers  were  placed  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  prefects  of  the  East  exer- 
cised a  power  and  authority  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  in  his  immediate  capital.  Strobe 
-^Jua.^MeL—AlaUe'Brun. — ikeren.—D^An-' 
viUe. — Heyl. 

Asms  CAMPUS,  or  Asia  PALUS,  ('A«>ta  Xct^»*ir) 
a  tract  of  low  land  alon?  the  Cayster,  not  far 
from  mount  Tmolus.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  critics,as  to  the  genuine  reading 
in  Homer,  (//.  11.  461,)  some  contending  for 
'Avtta  iv  Xci^wM  "  in  the  meadows  of  Asias;" 
others  for  ^Aoita  iy  X«i/«S9i,  **  in  the  Asian 
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dovs."  Those  who  follow  the  fonner  reading 
adopt  the  Lydian  tradition,  and  trace  the  origin 
of  the  name  Asia  to  Asias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  or 
of  Axj9.  But,  as  Heyne  well  remarks,  the  lat- 
ter rrading  is  more  poetical,  and  is  supported  bv 
the  Asia  Praia,  and  Asia  Falus  oi  Virgil. 
Beyne.  Exce.-^iL  3,  461.— Ftr^.  Geo.  1,  383. 
.^A.7,  "701. 

Amnios,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
which  the  river  Aous  flows.    lAv,  32,  c.  5. 

AadPDs,  L  a  river  of  Thessaly^  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Malia  at  the  nonh  of  Thermop3rlae. 

Strtffr.  8. IL  a  river  of  B<Botia,  which  rises 

in  moont  Cithsron,  separates  the  territories  of 
Platea  and  Theb^  and,  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  southern  BoBotia,  empties  itself  into 
the  Enripos  near  Oropus.  On  its  banks  the 
battle  of  Platsea  was  fought,  479  B.  C.  It  still 
retains  the  name  of  AsSpo.    Cram. — Bsrodot, 

9, 43.— iSfro^.  d-^PoM.  9,  4. III.  A  river 

of  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Lycus  near  Laodicea. 

^IV.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  now  Basi- 

hco ;  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  ArgoUs, 
and  empties  into  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus  below 

Scyoo.  Cram, V.  Another  of  Macedonia, 

flowing  near  Heraclea.    StraJb. 

AapEMDUs,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Eurymedon.  Cic,  in  Ver.  1,  c.  90. 
The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine  to  Venus. 
Abpledon,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  twentv  stadia 
fiom  Orchomenus  beyond  the  Melas.  its  name 
was  changed  to  Eudielos,  from  its  advantageous 
situation.     Cram, 

Asaos,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Minor,  by  Pliny 
called  ApoUonia. 

AsTA,  a  city  in  Spain,  near  the  Beetis. 

AssYBu,  properly  so  called,  a  province  of 
Asia,  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  part  of  Armenia  and  mount  Niphates, 
on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Media  and  the  moun- 
tains Choairas  and  Zasrus,  on  the  south  by 
Sonana,  and  on  the  west  by  Mesopotamia^  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tigris.  Its  car 
pital  was  Nineveh.  The  country  was  very 
l^ain,  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  rivers  tributary 
lo  the  Tigris.  It  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  to 
Ashur,  &  son  of  Shem ;  and  what  this  name 
has  in  common  with  that  of  Syria,  caused  it  to 
be  sometimes  transferred  to  the  Syrian  nation, 
whose  origin  refers  to  Aram,  also  descended 
from  Shem.  The  name  of  Kurdistan,  which 
modem  geography  applies  to  Asg^^a.  comes 
from  a  people  who,  under  that  of  Carduchi  or 
GoidyBi,  occupied  the  mountains  by  which  the 
eonntiy  is  covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia 
and  Atropaiene.  Among  the  Jeivs,  Assvria 
was  the  name  of  a  particular  conquering  nation, 
while  amone  the  Greeks  it  was  applied  mdiscri- 
minately  tothe  nations  who  ruled  on  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris  before  Cyrus.  The  Jewish  ac- 
eonnts  refer  to  Assyria  properly  so  called,  and 
give  a  chronological  history  of  the  empire  be- 
tween  B.  C.  800  and  TOO.  The  Grecian  authors 
inclode,  under  the  designation  of  Assyrian,  not 
only  the  ruling  nation,  but  also  its  dependencies ; 
whence  the  frequent  confusion  oi  Syria  and 
Assyria.  Assyrian  history,  according  to  Gre- 
cian sources,  contains  nothing  more  than  mere 
traditions  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines,  who, 
in  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
ODce  founded  large  empires.  The  events  are 
not  chronologically  ascertained,  but  there  are 


accounts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  east,  of  Nmus, 
Semiramis,  Ninyas,  and  Sardanapalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  an  As^rian  empire  lasted 
520  years,  from  1237—717.  Ekerm.'-iy Aiy- 
vUle. — ChAussard. — Btylin. — Hirod,  — JHod.— 
Ctes. 

AsTAcoBNi,  a  people  of  India,  near  the  Indus. 
Slrab.  15. 

AsTACUs,  I.  a  town  of  Bithynia,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Nicomedia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  built 
by  Astacus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  rather 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  Athens.  Lysi- 
machus  destroved  it,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
to  the  town  of  Nlcomedia,  which  was  then  lately 
built.  Paus.  5,  c.  IZ.-Arrian, — Strait.  17. 
II.  A  city  of  Acamania.    Plin.  5. 

AsTAPA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bctica,  now 
Estepa-la^Vieja.    X^tv.  38,  c.  20. 

AsTAPUB,  a  river  of  Ethiopia,  falling  into  the 
Nile.  It  is  the  Marvi  of  the  Abyssinians,  the 
sources  of  which  since  their  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centuiy,  have  been  mista- 
ken for  those  of  the  Nile.  (Vid.  Bruc^s  Tra- 
vels.) Ptolemv  makes  the  Astapus  issue  from 
a  morass  or  lake  named  Colo4&,  the  Bohr  Damn 
bea,  into  which  the  Abarvi,  pours  its  rivulet. 
EfAnviUe, 

AsteeOsiub,  I.  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 
Crete. II.  A  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AsTRJEUB,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  the 
Vislritza,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  an- 
cient Orestis  and  Eordsea,  and  flows,  according 
to  £lian,  between  Benhcea  and  Thessalonica. 
Cram, 

AsTU,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city,  ge- 
nerally applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  most  capital  city  of  Greece.  The 
word  urbs  is  applied  with  the  same  meaning  of 
superiority  to  Rome,  and  iroAi;  to  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  E^ypt,  as  also  to  Troy. 

Abtura,  an  island  and  river  of  Latium. 
{Pliny.)  It  is,  however,  more  properly  a  penin- 
sula, situated  at  the  mouth  oi  the  river  which 
Strabo  calls  Stores.  Festus  says  it  was  some- 
times called  Stura  as  well  as  Astura.  It  is  inte- 
resting for  the  proximity  of  Cicero's  villa,  where 
Circsi  and  Antium  could  be  distinguished.  It 
was  the  residence  at  one  time  of  Augustus,  and 
alsox)f  Tiberius.    Cram. 

AsTUREs,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  who  signalized  themselves  by  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  Their  capital  was  Asturica 
Augusta,  Astcrga ;  hence  Asturias.  lyAnviUe. 

Astypal£a,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
Cos  and  Thera,  called  after  Astyapalsea,  the 
daughter  of  PhcBuix,  and  mother  of  Ancsus, 
by  Neptune.    Paus.  7,  c.  4. — Strab.  14. 

Atabyris,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ju- 
piter had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  sumamed 
AUiAyris.    Strab.  14. 

Atarantim,  a  people 'of  Africa,  ten  da)rs* 
journey  from  the  Graramantes.  There  was  in 
their  country  a  hill  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water  upon  it.    Htrodot.  4,  c.  184. 

ATARBficHis,  a  town  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 

Atarnea,  a  part  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
same  name.    Paus.  4,  c.  35. 

Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Campania. 
The  earliest  scenic  representations  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Atellani 
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andvwecanedSWmlBBAtdluui.  From  these 
wen  derived,  as  raanr  think,  the  celebrated 
names  vhich  deUehted  the  emperors  and  the 
people  after  the  Fsbate  Atellann  were  pro- 
serilied.  On  theirfirst  representation  they  were 
received  with  such  favour,  that  the  actors  in 
them  were  allowed  privileges  reAised  to  every 
other  class  of  histriones ;  and  the  first  youth  of 
Rome  were  often  amcmg  the  performers.  Atel- 
k.  took  part  with  the  Carthagenians  in  Amii- 
bal's  expediticm  against  Italy,  for  which  it  was 
reduced  to  a  prefecture ;  but  Cicero  qieaks  of  it 
as  a  municipium.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are 
said  to  be  still  discernible  by  the  village  of  8ant 
Arpino,nearAvena.  149.33,61:  and  26, 34. 
—dcStrab. 

Atmamaxmb.  "  The  Atha  manes  were  a  peo- 
ple of  Epirotic  origin.  Pliny,  however,  classes 
them  with  the  JEtolians.  The  earliest  mention 
of  this  people  occurs  in  Diodorus.  who  menti<ms 
tiieir  having  taken  part  in  the  Lamiae  war  in 
&voar  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  this 
time  apparently  of  little  importance  from  their 
numbers  or  territorial  extent*,  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after  that  they  accmired  greater 
power  and  influence,  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
subjugation  and  extirpation  of  several  snmll 
Tfaessalian  and  Epirotic  tribes,  such  as  the 
iEnianes,  the  iBtniceSj  and  Perrluebi;  they 
subsequently  appear  in  history  as  valuable  allies 
to  the  ^tolians,  and  formidiu>le  enemies  to  the 
sovereignsofMaoedon.  Little  ftuther  is  known 
of  the  Athamanes :  and  Strabo,  who  hardly  con- 
sidered them  as  Greeks,  informs  us  that  they 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  in  his  time. 
The  rude  habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred 
ftom  a  custom  which,  we  are  assured  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  prevailed  amongthem,  of  assign* 
iag  to  their  females  the  active  labours  of  hus- 
bendry^  while  the  males  were  chiefly  employed 
in  tending  their  flocks.  Stephanus  reports  that 
some  considered  them  to  be  Illyrians,  others 
Thessalians.  The  four  principal  towns  of 
Athamaniawere  Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Hera- 
etea,  and  Theodoria,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  in 
his  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  Amy- 
nander  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  That  peirt 
of  Athamania  which  was  situated  near  the 
Achelous  was  called,  from  that  circumstttice, 
Paiacheloitis.  It  was  annexed  to  Thessaly  by 
the  Romans,  a  circumstance  which  gave  ofience 
to  Philip  of  Macedon."    Cr^m. 

AmfiitJB,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  founded 
about  1566  years  before  the  christian  era,  by 
CecrqM  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was  called 
Cicropia  from  its  founder,  and  afterwards  Athe- 
na in  nononr  of  Minerva,  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  giving  it  a  name  in  preference  to  Kep- 
tane.  [  ViiL  Minerva.]  It  was  governed  by  17 
kings  in  the  following  order;— after  a  reign  of 
60  years,  CecxogB  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus, 
who  began  to  reign  1506  B.  C. ;  Amphictyon, 
1497;  Erichthomus,  1487;  Pandion,  143r7; 
Erichtheus,  1397;  Cecrops  3d,  1347;  Pandion 
9d,  1307;  iBgeus,  1383:  Theseus,  1335;  Me- 
neslheus,  1305;  Demophoon,  1183;  Oxyntes, 
1149;  Aphid^  1137;  Thymcntes,  1136; 
Melanthtts,  1138;  and  Codrus,  1091,  who 
was  killed  after  a  reign  of  31  years.  ''  We  have 
little  or  no  information  respectinir  the  size 
of  Athens  under  its  earliest  kings ;  it  is  ge- 
nerally siqipoeedy  however,  that  even  as  late 


as  the  time  of  Tbeseos  the  lewn  was  ahttoi 
entirely  confined  to  the  acropolis  and  the  adjoin- 
ing bill  oC  Mars.  Subsequently  to  the  Trafaa 
war,  it  appears  to  have  increased  ooosideraUf, 
both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homer  ap* 
plies  to  it  the  epithets  of  «teri^«M(  and  c^*^ 
yvcof.  These  improvements  continued  probablj 
during  the  reign  of  Pisisiratus ;  and  as  it  was 
able  10  stand  a  siege  against  (he  Laoedieino- 
nians  under  his  son  Hippias,  it  must  evidenUy 
have  possetssed  walls  and  fortifications  of  .sum> 
cient  height  and  strength  to  ensure  its  safetf  . 
The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent 
irruption  of  Mardonius,  effected  the  entire  des> 
truction  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  hei4>  of  mins:  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  temples  and  buildings  as  were  enabled, 
ftom  the  solidity  of  their  materials,  to  resist  the 
action  of  flie  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Halamw,  Ptar 
tna,  and  Mycale,  had  averted  idl  danger  of  in- 
vasion, Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security, 
soon  rose  from  its  state  of  ruin  and  dcsolatiDB ; 
and,  having  been  ftinushcd  by  the  prndeat 
foresight  and  energetic  condtict  of  Themisto- 
cles  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  tis  de- 
fence, it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  admi- 
nistrations  of  Oimon  and  Perides,  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence  and  strength. 
The  former  is  known  to  have  erected  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiae  theatre,  the  Stoee^ 
and  Oymnasinm ;  and  also  to  have  embeltished 
the  Academy,  the  Agora,  and  other  paits  of  the 
city  at  his  own  enense.  Pericles  completed 
the  fortifications  which  had  been  left  in  an  vn-' 
finished  state  by  ThemisiDcles  and  Cimon ;  he 
likewise  rebuilt  several  edifices  destroyed  by  the 
Persians^  and  to  him  his  country  was  indebted 
for  the  temple  of  EUeusis,  the  Farthenon,  and 
the  Propylasa,  the  most  magnificent  buildings, 
not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  the  world,  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  at> 
tained  the  summit  of  its  beauty  and  prosperity, 
both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic 
and  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  archi- 
tectural decorations  wiui  which  the  capital  was 
adorned.  At  this  period  the  whole  of  Athens  with 
its  three  poits  of  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phal^ 
rum,  connected  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
walls,  formed  one  great  city  enclosed  within  a 
vast  peribolus  of  massive  fortifications.  The 
whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  coUect  tnm 
Thucydides,  was  not  less  than  174  stadia.  Of 
these,  forty-three  must  be  allotted  to  the  cireuit 
of  the  city  itself;  the  long  walls  taken  together 
supply  seventy-five,  and  the  remaining  fluy-siz 
are  ftimished  by  the  peribolus  of  the  three  har- 
bours. Xenophon  reports  that  Athens  con- 
tained more  than  10,000  houses  which,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  persons  to  a  house  would  give 
130,000  for  the  population  of  the  city.  From 
the  researches  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, it  appears  that  the  former  city  conside* 
rably  exceeded  in  extent  the  modern  Athens, 
and  though  little  remains  of  the  ancient  works 
to  afford  certain  evidence  of  their  circumference, 
it  IS  evident  from  the  measurement  ftimished  by 
Thucydides,  that  they  must  have  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  present  line  of  wall,  es- 
pecially towards  the  north.  Col.  Leake  is  of 
opinion  that  on  this  side  the  extremity  of  the 
city  reached  to  the  foot  of  mount  Ancheamus 
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tad  that  to  the  westward  its  waUs  foUowed  the 
cmaU  brook  which  tenninates  in  the  marshy 
ground  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
point  where  some  of  the  ancient  foundations 
are  atill  to  be  seen  near  the  gale  Dipvium ; 
while  to  the  eastward  they  approached  close  to 
the  Dissos,  a  little  below  (he  present  church  of 
the  MoUfgiUtda,  or  confessors.  The  same  an- 
tiquary eslimates  the  space  comprehended  with- 
in the  walls  of  Athens,  the  longomnral  enclo- 
sure, and  the  veribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning 
the  laniiosities  of  the  coast,  and  the  ramparts : 
bat  if  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  coulci 
not  haTe  been  leas  than  nineteen  miles.  We 
know  from  ancient  writers  that  the  extent  of 
Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome  with- 
in the  walls  of  Servius.  Pluirach  compares  it 
also  with  that  of  Syracuse,  which  Straoo  estir 
Bales  at  180  stadia,  or  upwards  of  twenty-two 
oiles.  The  number  of  gates  belonging  to  ancient 
Athens  is  nncenain,  but  the  existence  of  nine 
has  been  ascertained  by  classical  writers.  The 
names  of  these  are  Dipylum,  (also  called  Thru- 
auB,  Sacbjb,  and  perhaps  CfaAmc^)  Diomei£, 
Diochabw,  M^uTinn,  Piraicjb,  AcRAitNic£, 
Itom^,  HffPiDBs,  Hbujb.  The  Diptlum,  as 
we  learn  from  liVy,  was  the  widest,  and  led  di- 
rectly to  the  ForuBo.  Without  the  walls,  there 
was  a  path  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Academy,  a 
discance  of  nearly  one  mile.  It  was  also  called 
Thriastan,  and  deemed  sacred  from  its  lying  in 
the  direction  of  the  Thriasian  plain  and  Eleusis. 
There  are  still  some  traces  of  the  Dipylum  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  acropolis.  TneDioMEif 
were  pn^bably  so  called  £ram  Diomeia,  one  of 
the  Attic  demi,  and  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Athens ;  the  Diomeian  gate  must  therefore  have 
been  on  this  side  of  the  town.  The  gate  of  Dio- 
csBABEs  was  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  near  the  fountain  of  Panops.  The 
IfiBUTBNaiAN  gate  was  to  the  south,  towards  the 
sea  and  Phal^rum.  Near  it  was  the  m<mument  of 
Cimaa  and  the  tomb  of  Thucydides.  There  are 
some  remains  of  this  gate,  as  well  as  of  the  Pirai- 
cae,  which  led,  as  the  xuune  sufficiently  implies,  to 
the  Piraeus.  The  Acbabnicjb  doubtless  were  so 
naoMd  from  Achamae,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Attic  demi,  and  therefore  must  hare 
been  in  that  direction.  The  Itokian  gate,  men- 
tifloed  in  the  0iak»ue  of  Axiochus,  is  placed  by 
CoL  Leake  about  half-way  between  tne  Ilissus 
ndallhefootofthehillof  Museium;  it  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Phalenim.  The 
gale  called  HtPPADia  is  conjectured  by  the 
same  antiquary  to  hare  stood  between  thpjr- 
kim  and  th^  Piraicae.  Plutarch  is  the  only  wri- 
ter who  mentions  it ;  he  states  that  the  tombs  of 
the  finally  of  the  orator  Hyperides  were  situated 
in  its  vicinity.  TheHsRifwas  so  called  from  its 
being  nsoal  to  convey  corpses  through  it  to  the 
bnrymg^groond.  lis  precise  situation  cannot 
now  be  discovered,  since,  as  Col.  Leake  observes, 
'  Athens  was  on  every  side  surrounded  with  an 
tmm<M»i  cemetery,  there  being  a  continued  suc- 
eeaskm  of  sepulchres  on  the  north-west  and 
north  from  the  northern  long  wall  to  mount 
Andiesmiis ;  and  there  were  burying-grounds 
abo  CD  the  oatside  of  the  southern  long  wall.' 
Pntisanjas  begins  his  description  of  Athens  ap- 
parently from  the  Piraic  gate.  On  entering 
Um  city,  the  first  building  which  he  notiees  is 


the  PoMPEiUM,  so  called  firom  its  c^itammg  the 
sacred  vessels  {iroforsta)  used  in  certain  procea* 
sions  some  of  which  were  annual,  while  others 
occurred  less  frequently.  These  vessels,  toge- 
ther with  the  Persian  syoils,  were  estimated,  as 
we  know  from  Thucydides,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Peiopunnesian  war,  at  000  talents.  Near  this 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres  containing  statues  of  that 
goddess,  of  Proserpine,  and  of  Inachus,  by  Praxi- 
teles. Pausanias  next  visits  the  Ce&amicds, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  im> 
portani  parts  of  the  city.  Its  name  was  derived 
irom  the  hero  Ceramus,  or  perhaps  from  some 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situated  there.  It 
included  probably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Basileios. 
and  the  Poecile,  as  well  as  various  otter  tem^  les 
and  public  buildings.  Antiquaries  are  not  de- 
cided as  to  the  general  extent  and  direction  of 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city,  since  scarcely  any 
trace  remains  of  its  monuments  and  edifices; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  their  re- 
searches and  observations,  that  it  lav  entirely  on 
the  south  side  of  the  acropolis ;  in  this  direction 
it  must  have  been  limited  by  the  city  walls, 
which,  as  we  know,  came  close  to  the  Ibuntam 
Callirnoe  or  Enneaerounos.  The  breadth  of 
the  Ceramicus,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  be- 
ing thus  confined  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  other  by  the  buildings  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded one  half  of  its  length.  It  was  divided 
into  the  outer  and  iimer  Ceramicus.  The  for- 
mer was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  iht 
tombs  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
were  buried  at  the  public  expense.  From  Plu- 
tarch it  appears  that  the  communiaation  from 
the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate 
Dipylum.  Philostratus,  however,  sp&aki  ofthe 
Ceramic  entrance;  and  though  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  he  alludes  to  the  Uipylum,  I  would 
not  look  upon  this  as  certain.  We  shall  now 
give  some  account  of  the  building  of  the  inner 
Ceramic,  reserving  the  outer  portion  for  our  de^ 
scriptioa  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  first 
edince  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  the  Stoa 
Basileios,  so  called  because  the  archon  Basi* 
leus  held  his  court  there.  There  is  here  a 
picture  representing  the  achievements  of  the 
Athenian  cavalry  sent  to  assist  the  Laoed»- 
monians  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  This  paint- 
ing wasb7  the  celebrated  Eu{>hranor.  The  por- 
tico here  described  by  Pausanias  is  probid>ly  that 
which  Harpocration  calls  the  Sloa  of  Jupiter 
Eleutherius,  sin^  Pausanias  himself  places  a 
statue  of  tlus  god  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
He  next  mentions  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pa- 
trous,  m  which  was  a  statue  by  Euphranor, 
two  other  statues  by  Leochares,  and  Calamis 
adorned  the  front :  this  latter  temple  was  dedi* 
cated  to  Appllo  Alexicacus,  as  having  put  an 
end  to  the  pestilence  which  caused  such  a  dread- 
ful mortality  during  the  Pelopoanesian  war. 
The  Metroum  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  statue  was  the  work 
of  Phidias.  Here  the  archives  of  the  stale 
were  deposited;  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for 
the  archon  eponymns.  Adjacent  to  the  Me* 
troum  was  the  senate  house  {0^>evtfiipav)  of  the 
Five  Hundred  who  formed  the  annua)  council  (d 
the  state.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  Coun- 
sellor, (0ov\ai9fi)  of  Apollo,  and  the  Athenian 
demos.    Close  to  the  council-hall  stood  the 
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Trolim,  where  the  Prjitanes  held  their  feasts 
and  sacriJfices;  this  building  was  also  called 
Scias.  Somewhat  above  were  the  statues  of 
the  eponymi,  or  heroes  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  Athenian  tribes ;  also  statues  of  Amphia- 
raiis,  Lycurgus  the  orator,  and  Demoithenes. 
Near  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  having 
several  statues  within,  and  around  it  those  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Pindar,  who  was  thus 
honoured  for  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  the 
Athenians.  Near  these  stood  the  figures  of 
Harmodius  and  ArLStogiton.  All  the  statues 
here  mentioned  were  carried  away  as  spoils  by 
Xerxes,'  when  he  possessed  himself  of  Athens, 
but  they  were  aAerwards  restored  by  Antiochus. 
Above  the  Stoa  Basileios,  Pausanias  notices 
a  temple  of  Vulcan,  containing  statues  of  that 

fod  and  of  Minerva,  also  the  temple  of  Venus 
Frania,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  Parian 
marble,  the  work  of  Phidias.  These  buildings 
stood  probably  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
ridge  of  Areopagus.  The  Stoa  Pcscilb  was  so 
called  from  the  celebrated  paintings  it  contained ; 
its  more  ancient  name  is  said  however  to  have 
been  Peisianactius.  The  pictures  were  by  Polyg- 
notus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous 
among  the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the 
battles  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  and 
that  of  Marathon  and  other  achievements  of 
the  Athenians.  Here  were  suspended  also  the 
shields  of  the  Scionaeans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  taken  in  the  isle  of  Sphac- 
teria.  It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first 
opened  his  school,  which  from  thence  derived 
the  name  of  Stoic.  No  less  than  1500  citizens 
of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
thirty  tyrants  in  the  P<Bcile.  Col.  Leake  sup- 
poses that  some  walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  church  of  Pwnaghia  Fanaromeni  are  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  Near  the 
Stoa  Pcecile  was  a  statue  of  Mercury  Ago- 
Tseus,  i^hich,  from  its  position  close  to  a  small 
gate,  was  sometimes  termed  *Ef»/ii}(  irpit  rn 
mXiSt.  From  the  name  of  Agorsuswe  must 
conclude  also  that  this  brazen  figure  stood  in  the 
ancient  Aoora,  which  is  known  from  various 
passages  in  classical  writers  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Ceramicus.  Xenophon  also  informs  us, 
chat  at  certain  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the 
knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora  on 
horseback,  beginning  fi'om  the  Hermes,  and,  as 
they  passed,  to  pay  homage  to  the  temples  and 
statues  around  it.  The  Agora  was  afterwards 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  which  for- 
merly belonged,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  de- 
mus  of  Eretria,  and  where  it  still  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins conceives  that  this  change  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sylla,  since, 
after  '  the  Ceramicus  had  been  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  so  many  citizens,  the  Agora  was 
removed  to  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  at  this 
period  in  every  respect  more  central  and  conve- 
nient for  it,  and  where  it  is  remarkable  that  the' 
market  of  the  modem  Athenians  still  continues 
to  be  held  at  the  present  day.'  Col.  Leake  also 
observes,  *  that  as  the  city  stretched  round  the 
acropolis,  the  Agora  became  enlarged  in  the 
same  direction,  until  at  length  the  best  inha- 
bited part  of  the  city,  being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  acropolis,  the  old  Agora  having  been  de- 
filed by  the  massacre  of  Sylla,  and  its  buildiags 


falling  into  decay,  the  Agora  became  fixed, 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  aituauon 
where  we  now  see  the  portal  of  that  Agora.' 
There  was  a  street  lined  with  Mercuries  in 
the  Agora,  which  communicated  between  the 
Stoa  Basileios  and  the  Poecile.  The  Macra 
Stoa  was  a  ranj^  of  porticoes  extending  from 
the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Poccile.  Behind  it  ruse 
the  hill  called  Colonus  Agor£us,  where  Me- 
lon erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  the  resort  of  labourers, 
who  came  there  to  be  hired.  We  hear  also  of 
an  altar  consecrated  to  the  twelve  gods  in  the 
Agora.  The  Lrocoriitm,  which  j^robably  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  since  he 
has  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  stood  also  in  the 
Ceramicus.  It  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves for  their  country.  Near  this  spot  Hippar- 
chus  was  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aruftogiton. 
The  Ceramicus  contained  also  the  Agrij^i- 
um  or  theatre  of  Agrippa.  and  the  Palaestra  of 
Taureas.  The  Stoae  or  the  ^hracians  and  of 
Attalus  were  likewise  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  Agora  was  divided  into  sections,  distin> 
guished  from  each  other  by  the  means  of  the 
several  articles  exhibited  for  sale.  One  quarter 
was  called  Cyclus,  where  slaves  were  bought, 
and  also  fish,  meal,  and  other  provisions.  We 
hear  of  the  y^vniKiTa  dyopi  where  they  sold  wo- 
men's apparel,  the  ix'^v6vtaXi(  dyopi,  or  fish-mar- 
ket, the  iuart6Ko\ts  dy'fi,  clothes-markei,  also, 
the  (iyopd 'A  pyrtwv,  Ocmv,  Kepruircjir ;  in  the  lat- 
ter stolen  goods  were  disposed  of.  A  peculiar 
stand  was  allotted  to  each  vender,  which  he  was 
not  allowed  to  chanjp^e.  In  the  Ceramicus  was 
the  common  hall  of  the  mechanics  of  Athens. 
This  quarter  was  also  much  frequented  by  cour- 
tesans. In  the  New  Ag:ora  Pausanias  notices  the 
altar  of  Pity,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians 
alone.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  Gymnasi- 
um, called  Ptolemaeum,  from  its  founder  Ptole- 
my, son  of  Juba  the  Libyan.  Cicero  speaks  of 
another  Gymna.sium  also  named  Ptolemsum, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Near  it  was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  noble  st  ruc- 
ture,  which  has  sufiered  but  little  from  the  in- 
juries of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. Pausanias  next  passes  on  to  the  Ana- 
CRIUM,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  a  building  of 
great  antiquitv,  and  containing  paintings  of  Po- 
lygnotus  and  Micon .  The  name  of  An aceium 
was  derived  from  that  of  "Afwirfc,  applied  by 
the  Athenians  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Above 
the  Anaceium,  which,  from  the  passages  refer- 
red to,  must  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis, was  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Agt^aurus, 
Dy  which  the  Persians  ascended  to  the  citadel, 
and  scaled  its  ramparts.  Near  this  spot  was 
situated  the  PRYTHANEniM,  where  the  written 
laws  of  Solon  were  deposited.  Here  were  se- 
veral statues,  among  others  that  of  Vesta,  be- 
fore which  a  lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning. 
There  were  also  the  statues  of  Good  Fortune, 
of  Miltiades,  and  of  Themistocles.  Pausanias 
then  proceeds  to  notice  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  introduced  among  the  Athe- 
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niin  deities^  Some  remains  of  this  building 
are  sojmosed  to  exist  near  the  church  of  Po- 
magkia  Vlastiki.  Not  far  from  it  was  another 
ten^le,  consecrated  to  Lncina.  He  next  points 
om  several  buildings  erected  in  this  part  of  the 
ciij  by  Hadrian,  which  from  that  circumstance, 
as  we  learn  by  an  inscription,  was  sometimes 
called-  H^mtLiNOPOLis.  The  Olympeium  was 
one  oi  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  edifices  of 
Athens,  since  it  is  said  to  have  beeen  originally 
founded  by  Deucalion.  A  more  magnificent 
stracmre  was  afterwards  raised  by  Pisistraius  on 
the  site  of  the  old  building,  but  ne  did  not  live 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking ;  and  during  the 
numerous  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
afterwards  engaged,  it  remained  in  a  neglected 
state.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  is  said  that 
the  diflerent  kings  in  alliance  with  that  emperor 
had  jointly  undertaken  to  complete  the  unmiish- 
ed  straeture  of  the  Olympeium.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  finally  terminated  until  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Bpar- 
tianus,  was  present  at  the  dedication.  The 
whole  peribow  was  four  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
was  crowded  with  statues  of  Hadrian,  each  of 
the  Grecian  cities  having  su|»p]ied  one;  but 
the  Athenians  surpassed  all  m  the  veiy  re- 
markable Colosstis  they  had  raised  behind  the 
temple.  In  the  peribolus  were  several  antiqui- 
ties, such  as  a  Jupiter  in  brass,  the  temple  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  temenusof  Olympia,  and 
die  chasm  through  which  the  waters  ofDeuca- 
lion's  flood  are  said  to  have  retired.  To  Deu- 
calion is  attributed  the  most  ancient  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  his  tomb  was  shown  not 
fiir  from  the  present  building.  Hadrian  also 
embellished  Athens  with  other  edifices ;  name- 
ly, a  temple  of  Jimo,  another  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a  temple  common  to  all  the  gods. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  build- 
ing in  which  were  1^  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble.  There  was  also  a  gymnasium  erected 
by  that  emperor,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  100 
columns  or  African  marble*  The  site  of  this 
building  is  now  occupied  probably  by  thechurch 
oiPonagkiaGargomko,  From  the  Prytaneium 
a  street  led  towaras  the  Olympeium  after  di- 
verging to  the  west  of  that  edifice ;  it  was 
ealled  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  from  the  cir- 
eimnstance  of  its  being  lined  with  small  tem- 
ples, where  prize  tripods  were  usually  deposit- 
ed :  of  this  description  was  the  beautiful  little 
ehoragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  vulgarly 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which 
serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias,  and  points  out  accurately  the 
site  and  direction  of  the  street  to  which  he  re- 
fers. One  of  the  temples  contained  a  satyr, 
which  was  regarded  by  Praxiteles  himself  as 
his  ekef  d^eeuvre.  Near  this  quarter  was  the 
Lewjeom,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bacchus, 
and  probably  the  same  to  which  Thucydides 
alhiaes  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Limnis. 
Near  the  Lenaeum  srood  the  celebrated  Diony- 
sac  theatre,  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pau- 
sanias, were  many  statues  of  tragic  and  comic 
poets ;  among  the  latter,  Menander  is  the  most 
cel^rated.  Here  were  also  the  effigies  of  the 
famous  tragic  writers  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
iBschyhis;  that  of  the  latter  was  done  long 
after  iis  death.  In  this  theatre,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dicaearchus,  was  the  most  beantifU  in 
Pact  L— F 


existence,  dramatic  contests  were  decided.  From 
Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  was  capable  of  con* 
taining  30,0U0  Spectators.  The  situation  of  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  is  a  disputed  point  among  the 
writers  on  Athenian  topography;  but  Col. 
Leake,  I  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  somh-eastem  angle  c^ 
the  acropolis.  Like  the  other  theatres  of  Greece, 
its  extremities  were  supported  by  solid  piers  of 
masonry,  while  the  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Not  far  from  thence 
was  the  Odeiitm  of  Pericles,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imitation  of  tne  tent  of  Xerxes. 
Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  richly  decorated  with 
columns,  which  terminated  in  a  point.  Xeno- 
ph<Hi  states,  that  during  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty  the  Odeium  was  generally  occupied  by 
their  satellites.  It  was  aflerwaras  set  on  fire 
by  Aristion,  general  of  Mithridates,  who  de* 
fended  Athens  against  Sylla.  We  learn  how- 
ever from  Vitruvius,  and  an  inscription  cited  by 
Col.  Leake,  that  the  building  was  afterwards 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobarzanes  king  of 
Cappadocia.  No  vestiges  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered which  can  be  ascribed  to  this  building, 
nor  are  there  any  remains  of  the  Lensum  ana 
the  temples  which  it  once  enclosed;  but  this 
may  be  accoanted  for  by  the  evident  accumula- 
tion of  soil  which  has  taken  place  under  this  end 
of  the  acropolis.  The  Cecropian  citadel,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  top(»;raphy 
of  Athens,  was  situated  on  an  elevated  rock, 
abruptly  terminating  in  precipices  on  every  side, 
with  the  exception  of  its  western  end,  from 
whence  it  was  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  the 
magnificent  Propyl£a  of  the  acropolis,  erected 
by  Pericles,  which,  though  intended  only  as  an 
approach  to  the  Parthenon,  were  supposed  to  ri- 
val that  edifice  in  beauty  and  dimensions.  This 
work  was  probably  designed  as  well  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security  and  defence  as  that  of  orna- 
ment, iVom  the  massive  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  whole  was  of  Pentelic  marble,  and, 
as  Pausanias  informs  us,  the  size  of  the  blocks 
surpassed  all  that  he  had  ever  seen.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  front  of  six  Doric 
columns ;  behind  which  was  another  supported 
by  as  many  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order;  these 
formed  the  amiroach  to  the  five  gates  or  entran- 
ces to  the  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings 
projecting  from  the  great  central  colonnade, 
and  presenting  a  wall  simply  adorned  With  a 
frieze  of  triglyphs.  This  great  structure  is  said 
to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  2000  talents.  Pausanias  informs  us  that 
the  Propylaea  were  ornamented  with  equestrian 
statues.  On  the  right  stood  a  temple  of  Victo- 
ry  Apteros.  On  the  left  a  building  containing 
several  paintings  representing  different  events 
which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  acropolis  were  the  statues  of 
Mercury  Propylaeus,  and  the  three  Graces,  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Socrates.  The  Parthenon, 
or  temple  of  Minerva,  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  acropolis,  being  far  elevated  above  the 
Propylaea  aud  the  surrounding  edifices.  It  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple 
called  Hecatompedon,  also  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va, and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian 
invasion.  In  beauty  and  grandeur  it  surpassed 
all  other  buildings  of  the  kind,  and  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.    The  ar- 
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diitect  was  Ictinos.  Those  who  have  studied 
its  dimensioDs  inform  us  that  it  consisted  of  a 
cell,  surrounded  with  a  peristyle,  having  eight 
Doric  columns  in  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen 
in  the  sides.  These  were  six  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet  in 
height,  standing  upon  a  pavement,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  the  total 
elevation  of  the  temple  being  65  lieet  from  the 

5:round;  the  length  was  226,  and  the  breadth 
02  feet.  It  was  also  enriched  both  within  and 
without  with  matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first 
sculptors  of  Greece.  We  learn  from  Pausanias, 
that  those  which  decorated  the  pediment  in  front 
related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  those  be- 
hind to  the  contest  between  the  goddess  and 
Neptune  for  Attica.  The  statue  of  Minerva 
was  of  ivory  and  fold.  Od  the  summit  of  the 
helmet  was  placed  a  sphinx,  with  griffins  on 
each  of  the  sides.  The  statue  itself  was  erect, 
and  clothed  in  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet.  On 
the  breast  was  a  head  of  Medusa  wrought  in 
ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  about  four  cubits 
hi^h.  She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a 
shield  lay  at  her  feet;  near  the  spear  was  a  ser- 
pent, which  might  be  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Erichthonius.  According  to  Pliny  the  figure 
was  twenty-six  cubits  high.  .The  whole  was 
executed  b]r  Phidias,  who  had  further  contrived 
that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue  was  en- 
crusted might  be  removed  «t  pleasure.  The 
sccdpture  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  birth 
of  randora.  Pausanias  also  notices  the  statues 
of  Iphicrates,  Pericles,  and  his  father  Xantip- 
pus,  Anacreon,  and  a  brazen  Apollo,  by  Phioi- 
as.  On  the  southern  wall  were  sculptured  the 
war  of  the  giants  who  inhabited  Paliene,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons ;  also 
that  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Qauls 
in  Mysia.  presented  by  Attains.  Here  was 
likewise  tne  statue  of  Oljrmpiodorus,  who  freed 
the  Athenians  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  in 
the  time«of  Cassander.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  acropolis  stood  the  ERfiCHTHEiuM,  or 
temple  of  Erechtheus,  a  building  of  great  an- 
ticjuity,  since  it  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  ad- 
joining it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  is 
said  to  have  been  a  common  offering  of  the  demi 
before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis 
by  Theseus.  The  lamp  which  was  suspended 
in  the  sanctaarv  was  never  suffered  to  be  extin- 
guished. Another  part  of  this  compound  build- 
ing was  the  Pandrosium,  or  chapel,  sacred  to 
Pandrosus.  one  of  the  olaughters  oif  Cecrops. 
The  Erecntheium  contained  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  well  of  salt  water,  produced  by  Minerva 
and  Neptune  during  their  contest  for  Attica, 
also  the  serpent  of  Erichthonius.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias  was  a  wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  chair, 
made  l^  Daedalus,  and  some  spoils  of  the 
Medes,  such  as  the  silver-footed  seat  of  Xerxes, 
the  sword  of  Mardonius,  and  the  breastplate  of 
Masistins.  Cecrops  was  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  acropoUs;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  chapel  was  consecrated  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Cbcropivm.  We  are  informed  by  Xeno- 
phon  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
but  it  is  not  known  bv  whom  it  was  subsequent- 
ly restored.    The  whole  of  the  acropolis  was 
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surrounded  by  walls  raised  on  the  natural 
rock,  of  which  the  entire  hill  is  composed.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  the^  fortifications  was 
constructed  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations,  settled  in  Atiica, 
and,  being  probal>iy  skilled  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture, were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walU>.  Pausanias  mentions 
the  names  of  Agrolas  and  Hyperbius  as  being 
probably  the  chiefs  of  the  colony.  The  ram- 
part rused  by  this  people  is  otlen  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Athens  under  the  name  of  Ps- 
LASOicuM,  which  included  also  a  portion  of 
ground  below  the  wall  at  the  toot  ot  the  rocks 
of  the  acropolis.  This  had  been  allotted  to  the 
Pelasgi  whilst  they  resided  at  Athens,  and,  on 
their  departure,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inhabired 
or  cultivated.  It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  citadel  as  we  are  informed  by  Plu- 
tarch that  the  southern  wall  was  built  by  Cimoo, 
from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Cimonium. 
Another  portion  appears  firom  Thucydides  to 
have  been  constructed  under  the  administration 
of  Themistocles;  and  there  is  still  great  evi- 
dence of  the  haste  with  which  the  historian  de- 
scribes  that  work  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war.  From  the 
acropolis  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Areopa- 
gus, or  hill  of  Mars,  which  rises  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  the  north-west.  It  was  so 
called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there  for  the 
murder  of  Halirrhothius  son  of  Neptime.  The 
Pntx  was,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness, 
the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  es- 
pecially during  elections.  It  appears  to  have 
oeen  situated  on  rising  ground  opposite  the 
Areopagus,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Fropylaea  of 
the  acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east.  It  was 
also  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  we  leain 
from  the  scholiast  to  Aristophanes.  The  cele- 
brated Bema,  from  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  which 
at  first  looked  to  the  sea,  out  in  the  time  of  the 
thirty  Tyrants  it  was  turned  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  Some  traces  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  hill,  the  situa- 
tion and  bearings  of  which  answer  perfectly  in 
all  respects  to  what  has  been  collected  from  an- 
cient authorities  relative  to  the  Pnjrx.  The 
MasEiUM  was  another  elevation  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity, to  the  south-west  of  the  acropolis,  and, 
like  the  Pnyx.  included  also  within  toe  ancient 
periphery  of  tne  city  wall.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  the  poet  Museeus,  who  was 
interred  there.  At  a  much  later  period  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  here  bv  Philopappus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Commagene,  and  who, 
having  been  consul  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
retired  to  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  this  structure.  Pausanias,  who  curso- 
rily notices  the  monument,  simply  says  it  be- 
longed to  a  Syrian.  After  speaking  of  the  Are- 
opagus, the  same  writer  proceeds  to  mention 
some  other  courts  of  judicature  of  less  note. 
The  Parabvstum,  where  petty  causes  were 
tried :  the  Trioonum,  so  called  from  its  shape : 
Batrachium  and  PH<ENicfnM,  from  their  co- 
lour. The  Helkea,  a  tribunal  of  much  greater 
importance,  which  is  oAen  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  classical  writers,  was  situated 
near  the  Agora,  and  so  named  f^om  its  being 
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held  in  the  open  air.  The  Palladium  was  a 
court  in  whicn  persons  accused  of  murder  were 
tried ;  those  who  conticssed  its  perpetration,  but 
were  prepared  to  defend  the  act,  were  judged  in 
the  I>£LPHiNiUM,  which  tribunal  was  probably 
near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  Having 
now  noticed  the  principal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments within  the  cit)r,  we  must  proceed  lo  re- 
mark upon  those  in  its  suburbs  and  environs. 
The  quarter  called  Ccble  was  appropriated  to 
sepulchres,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
without  the  town,  since  we  are  assured  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  be  interred  within  its  walls. 
Cimon  and  Thucydides  were  both  entombed  in 
this  quarter.  CcBle  is  classed  by  Hesycfaius 
among  the  Attic  demi.  Col.  Leake  places  with 
great  probability  this  hollow  way  or  valley,  *to 
the  south  of  the  acropolis,  near  the  gate  of 
iMmbardkari^  which  answers  to  the  Ports  Me- 
litenses.'  Mbute,  of  which  Pausanias  makes 
no  mention,  is  supposed  by  the  same  judicious 
antiquary  to  have  been  principally  within  the 
walls.  Here  also  was  the  place  of  rehearsed  for 
the  tragic  actors,  the  Eurtsaceum  or  sanctua- 
ry of  EoiTsaces  son  of  Ajax,  and  the  temple 
of  MenaUppus.  Melite  was  a  demus  of  the 
tribe  CEneis,  but,  according  to  Harpocration,  of 
the Cecropian.  Coltttus  was  anotlier  suburban 
demus.  It  was  remarked  tbat  the  children  of 
this  place  were  very  precocious  in  their  speech. 
Plato,  according  to  some  writer  quoted  by  Diog. 
Ijaeit.  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher,  was  a  native 
(^  Colyttos,  as  also  Timon  the  man-hater.  JEa- 
chines  the  orator  was  said  to  have  resided  here 
for  forty-five  years.  It  is  sometimes  written 
CoUvtttis,  as  maybe  seen  frbm  some  inscriptioDS 
cited  by  Spoxi,  t.  II.  p.  427.  I<fear  the  Uissus 
stood  another  Odeium,  as  Pausanias  informs  us, 
which  was  adorned  with  vaqpus  statues  of  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  Eg^t,  as  well  as  of  Phi- 
lip and  Alexander,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
This  was  apparently  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  probably  erected  by  some  prince  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty.  In  the  same  vicini^  was 
the  ELEoaoNicii,  or  temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  less- 
er Elensinian  mvsteries.  It  stood  probably  in 
an  island  formea  by  the  Qiams,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  so  saored  and  retiied  a  sanctuary, 
and  where  the  focmdations  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing are  still  observable.  Near  the  Eleusinium, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  llissas,  was  the 
Stauum  erected  for  the  celebration  of  games 
daring  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lvcurgus, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Piutracb's 
life  of  that  orator.  Antiquaries  affirm  that  the 
area  of  this  boDding  remains  entire,  together 
with  other  vestiges.  Higher  up  the  river  was 
Agrse  and  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotcra,  He- 
rodotus reports  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  Bo- 
reas by  the  Athenians,  to  commemorate  the 
Aotm  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Persian 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  Beyond  was 
the  LrcEiCM,  a  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to 
ApoUo,  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his 
court.  It  was  decorated  with  fountains,  plantar 
tioDs,  and  buildings  by  Pisistratus,  Pericles,  and 
Lycurgns,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exer- 
cise for  the  Athenian  youths  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  and  those  addicted  to 
Tetiicmeni  and  study.    We  know  that  it  was 


I  more  especially  the  favourite  walk  of  Aristotle 
I  and  his  followers,  who  thence  obtained  the  name 
of  Peripatetics.  Here  was  the  fountain  of  the 
hero  Panops,  and  a  plane-tree  of  great  size  and 
beauty  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  The  posi- 
tion commonlv  assigned  to  the  Lyceium  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  llissus,  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  church  of  Petros  Siauronienos, 
which  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  temple 
of  Diana  Agrotera  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Ardettub  was  a  judicial  court  on  the  banks  of 
the  llissus,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  Sta- 
dium. Cynosirges  was  a  spot  consecrated  to 
Hercules,  and  possessed  a  gymnasium  and 
groves  frequented  by  philosophers.  Here  was  a 
tribunal,  which  decided  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
children  in  doubtful  cases.  AAer  the  victory  of 
Marathon  the  Athenian  army  took  up  a  position 
at  Cynosarges,  when  the  city  was  threatened 
by  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  Cynosarges  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  at  the  fool  of  mount 
Anchesmus,  now  the  hill  of  SI.  George,  and  to 
the  south-west  of  Asomaio.  In  the  same  vi- 
cinity we  must  place  the  demus  of  Diomeia, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  appenained  to 
the  tribe  .£geis.  From  Aristophanes  we  col- 
lect that  a  festival  was  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Hercules.  Pausanias  speaks  of  Ancb£S- 
MD8  as  an  incoitsiderable  heieht,  with  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  its  summit,  it  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  church  of  St.  George,  which  has 
replaced  the  statue.  Pioceeding  beyond  this 
hill  round  the  walls  of  the  ci^,  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  outer  Cer amicus,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  the  most  illustrious  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  Athens.  Here  were  interred  Pe- 
ricles, Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  and  Chabrias ; 
the  road,  in  fact,  was  lined  as  far  as  the  Acade- 
my on  either  side  with  the  sepulchres  of  Athe- 
nians who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Over  each 
tomb  was  placed  a  pillar  with  an  inscription 
recording  tne  names  of  the  dead,  and  those  of 
their  demi  and  tribes.  One  column  commemo- 
rated the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
Sicily ;  that  of  Nicias,  however,  was  excepted, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  surrendered  him^ 
self  to  tne  enemy;  while  Demosthenes  was 
adjud^  worthy  of  having  his  name  inscribed 
for  this  reason,  that  having  capitulated  for  his 
army,  he  refused  to  be  included  m  the  treaty,  and 
made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life.  Here  were 
also  the  cenotaphs  of  those  who  fell  in  the  naval 
fight  at  the  Hellespont,  in  the  battle  of  Chiero- 
nea,  and  during  tne  Lamlac  war.  Beyond 
were  the  tombs  of  Cleisthenes,  who  increased 
the  number  of  the  Attic  tribes;  of  Tolmides ; 
of  Conon  and  Timotheus,  a  father  and  son, 
whose  exploits  are  only  surpassaed  by  those  of 
Miltiades  and  Cimon.  Here  were  interred 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  celebrated  Stoics,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  the  orators  Ephi- 
altes  and  Ljcurgus.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
deposited  m  the  public  treasury  6500  talents 
more  than  Pericles  had  been  able  to  collect  It 
was  in  the  outer  Ceramicus  that  the  games 
called  Lempadeph6ria  were  celebrated.  The 
Academy  was  at  the  extremity  of  this  burial 

S-ound,  and  about  six  stadia  from 'the  gale 
ipylum.  '  A  few  scattered  olives  grow  on  it, 
and  some  paces  further  west  we  saw  a  number 
of  gardens  and  vineyards,  which  contained 
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firait-trees  of  a  more  exuberant  growth  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  plain.'  A  little  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Academy  was  the  de- 
mus  of  CoLONus,  named  Hippeios  from  the  al- 
tar erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Neptune, 
and  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sopho- 
cles as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of  (£di- 
pas.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that  Colonus 
was  distant  ten  stadia  from  the  city,  and  that 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  on  some  occar 
sions  convened  at  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The 
celebrated  long  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports  were  first  planned  and 
commenced  b3rThemistocles  after  the  terminar 
lion  of  the  Persian  war;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
terminate  this  great  undertaking,  which  was 
continued  after  his  death  by  Cuion,  and  at 
length  completed  by  Pericles.  Sometimes  we 
find  them  termed  the  legs.  ^mXn,)  and  by  La- 
tin writers  the  arms,  (bracnia,)  of  the  Piraeus. 
One  of  these  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Piraic,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  the  northern 
wall,  ffoptior  rtixot ;  itsleneth  was  forty  stadia. 
Tbe  other  was  called  the  Phaleric,  or  southern 
wall,  and  measured  thirty-five  stadia.  The  in- 
termediate wall,  (itafiiffw  Ttixos,)  spoken  of  by 
some  ancient  writers,  may  have  been  that  portion 
which  was  enclosed  between  the  two  longomural 
arms.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exterior 
or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  enemy  could  ad- 
vance, there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Athens,  except  through  a  difficult  pass 
between  the  city  ana  mount  Hjrmettus,  or  by 
making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which 
would  have  been  a  very  hazardous  undertaking. 
The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four 
years  after  their  completion,  till  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which,  Conon  rebuilt  them  with  the 
assistance  of  Phamabazus.  Col.  Leake  informs 
us  that  some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  are  still 
to  be  seen.  '  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  to- 
wards Uie  lower  end,  where  they  were  connect- 
ed with  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus  and  Phale- 
rum.  The  modem  road  fVom  Athens  to  the 
port  Drako,  at  something  less  than  two  miles 
short  of  the  latter,  comes  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  northern  long  wall,  which  are  formed  of 
vast  masses  of  squared  stones,  and  are  about 
twelve  feet  in  thickness.  Precisely  parallel  to 
it,  at  the  distance  of  &50  feet,  are  seen  the  foun- 
dation^ of  the  southern  long  walls ;  the  two 
walls  thus  forming  a  wide  street,  running  from 
the  centre  of  the  Phaleric  hill  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis.'  Mari- 
time Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
the  three  quarters  of  Pirjeus,  MuNVcmA,  and 
Phalerum.  *  PiRfius,*  says  Pausanias ,  *  was 
a  demus  from  the  earliest  time,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come a  port  for  ships  before  the  administration 
of  Themistocles.  Hitherto  Phalerum  had  been 
the  usual  harbour,  as  it  was  nearest  the  sea ; 
and  Menestheus  is  said  to  have  sailed  from 
thence  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete.  But 
Themistocles  perceiving  that  the  Piraeus  pre- 
sented greater  advantages  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  contained  three  ports  instead  of 
one,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
remment,  caused  it  to  be  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  shipping.  And  now  there  are  still  re- 
Buuning  the  covered  docks,  and  the  tomb  of 
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Themistocles^  close  lo  the  largest  of  the  har- 
bours; for  it  IS  said  that  the  Athenians  having 
repented  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  his  rela- 
tives conveyed  thither  his  remains  from  Mag- 
nesia.' Strabo  compares  the  maritime  part  of 
Athens  to  the  city  of  the  Rhodians,  since  it  was 
thickly  inhabited,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  com- 
prehending within  its  circuit  the  Piraeus  and 
the  other  pons  which  could  contain  four  hun- 
dred ships  of  war.  These  lines  being  connect- 
ed with  the  long  walls,  which  were  lorty  stadia 
in  length,  united  tbe  Pineus  with  the  city.  But, 
during  the  many  wars  in  which  the  Athenians 
had  been  engaged,  they  were  demolished,  and 
the  Pirteus  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  habitaiions, 
which  stand  round  the  pons  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Soter.  The  temple  alluded  to  by  the 
geographer  is  doubtless  the  same  described  by 
Pausanias  as  the  temenus  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, in  which  were  deposited  the  statues  'of 
these  two  deities  in  brass.  That  of  Minerva 
was  an  admirable  work  by  Cephissodotus.  The 
arsenal,  erected  and  supplied  l^  the  architect 
Philo,  was  said  to  suffice  lor  the  equipment  (rf'a 
thousand  ships.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla. 
The  maritime  bazar  or  emporium  was  called 
Macra  Stoa,  and  was  situated  near  the  sea. 
The  agora  named  Hippodam£ia  was  at  a  great- 
er distance  from  the  coast ;  it  was  so  called  from 
Hippodamus,  a  Milesian,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Themistocles  to  fortify  the  Pireens, 
and  to  lay  out  lis  streets  as  well  as  those  of  the 
capital.  The  place  called  Deigma  seems  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  or 
mart,  where  goods  were  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
Sbrangicm  was  a  public  bath.  The  Phreat- 
TVS  was  a  comt  of  ju-stice  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  murders  when  the  party  accused,  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  for  an  involuntary  act,  was 
now  tried  for  a  voluntary  crime.  The  defend- 
ant in  this  case  was  ordered  to  plead  on  board  a 
ship,  while  the  judges  heard  him  from  the  shore. 
The  port  of  Piraeus  was  subdivided  into  three 
lesser  havens,  named  Cantharus,  Aphrodi- 
wuM,  and  Zra.  The  former  was  appropriated 
to  dock-yards  for  the  construction  and  repairs 
of  ships  of  war.  This  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three  basins.  Aphrodisium  seems 
to  have  been  the  middle  or  great  harbour,  and 
Zca  the  outermost,  so  called  from  the  grain 
which  the  Athenians  imported  from  the  Helles- 

Eonl  and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
ouses  erected  there  for  that  purpose.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Pirseus  was  formed  on  one  side  by 
the  point  of  land  called  Eetioneia,  on  the  other 
by  Cape  Alcimus.  Eetioneia  was  fortified 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
by  the  coimcil  of  Pour  Hundred,  with  a  view  of 
commanding  the  entrance  ofthe  harbour,  and 
admitting,  if  necessary  the  Peloponnesian  fleei. 
They  erected  also  a  lar^e  building,  in  which 
they  caused  all  imported  com  to  be  deposited. 
Eetioneia,  according  to  Col.  Leake,  was  that 
projecting  part  of  the  coa^t  which  runs  west- 
ward from  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  PirsBus,  and  is  now  called  TYapezana.  Pi- 
raeus itself  is  known  by  the  name  of  Port  Drako^ 
or  Leone,  derived  from  a  colossal  figure  of  a 
lion  in  white  marble,  which  once  stood  upon  the 
breach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians  in 
1687.  The  port  of  Munychia  was  so  called, 
as  it  is  said,  from  Munychus,  an  Orchomenian, 
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wKo,  baving  been  ezpeUed  from  Boeotia  by  tbe  i 
Thracians,  settled  at  Athens.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abounding 
with  hollows,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work 
of  art  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified 
lines,  connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Munv- 
chia  became  a  most  important  position  from  the 
security  it  afforded  to  these  maritime  dependen- 
cies of  Athens,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  al- 
ways mentioned  as  the  point  which  was  most 
particularly  guarded  when  any  attack  was  ap- 
prehended on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
ppninsnta  abounds  with  remains  of  walls,  exca- 
vaiions  in  the  rocks  for  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  other  traces  of  ancient  habitations. 
Cape  Alcimds,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a 
headland  near  the  entrance  of  Pir^^us,  close  to 
which  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Themisto- 
cks,  built  in  the  shape  of  an  altar.  Phalc^ 
mm  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian 

S»rts;  but  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in 
e  Pirsens  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance 
in  a  maritime  point  of  view,    it  was,  how- 
erer,  enclosed  within  the  fortifications  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  long  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.     Pausanias  no- 
tices in  this  demus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  An- 
tioehis,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  another  of  Mi- 
nerva Sciras ;  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.    Here  were,  besides, 
altars  sacred  to  the  Unknown  Gods,  the  sons  of 
Theseus,  the  hero  Phalerus,  and  Androgens 
son  of  Minos,  and  the  tomb  of  Aristides.  Pha- 
lenim  supplied  the  Athenian  market  with  abun- 
dance of  the  little  fish  named  aphyro  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  comic  writers.    The  lands 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine 
cabbages.    The  modem  nan^e  of  Phalerumis 
P9rt0  f\ntari*'   Cramer.    The  ancients,    to 
distineoisb  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
called  it  AstUf  one  of  the  eves  of  Greece,  the 
learned  city,  the  school  of  the  world,  the  com- 
mon patroness   of  Greece.    The  Athenians 
thought  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  of 
Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Attica ;  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  cvro^^rcs  produced  front  the  same 
earth  which  they  inhabited,  yiiywcir  sans  of  the 
citrU,  and  wnr)*?  grasshoppers.    They  some- 
times wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair  as 
badges  of  nonour,  to  distmguish  them  from 
oth^  people  of  later  origin  and  less  noble  ex- 
traction, necause  those  insects  are  supposed  to 
be  sprang  from  the  ground.    The  number  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  was  computed  at  20,000,  and  there 
appeared  no  considerable  augmenihlion  in  the 
more  civilized  age  of  Pericles ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  were  found  21,000 
citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and  40,000  slaves. 

Atren^um,  I.  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  wh ere  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  rhe- 
toricians generally  declaimed  ana  repeated  their 
compositions.  It  was  public  to  all  the  professors 
of  tbe  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopted 
at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public  building 
for  the  same  laudable  purposes. 11.  A  pro- 
montory of  Italy. HI.  A  fortified  place  be- 
tween jBtolia  and  Macedonia.  Liv.  38,  c.  1, 
L  39,  c  85. 


Atbesis,  now  Adige,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and, 
aAer  flowing  nearly  200  miles,  emptymg  north 
of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic.    Virg.  jEti.  9,  v.  680. 
Athos,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.  150  miles 
in  circumference,  projecting  into  the  .£gean 
Sea  like  a  promontory.   When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain,  into  which 
he  brought  the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  his  fleet 
over  it,  so  that  two  ships  could  pass  one  another} 
thus  desirous  either  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sailing 
round  the  promontory,  or  to  show  his  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  his  power. — A  sculptor,  called 
Dinocrates,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  a  statue  of  the  king 
holding  a  town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  ri^ht 
a  spacious  basin,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
flowed  from  it.    Alexander  greatly  admired  the 
plan,  but  objected  to  the  place;  and  he  observed 
that  the  neighbouringcountry  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fruitful  to  produce  com  and  provisions 
for  the  inhabitants  which  were  to  dwell  in  the 
city  in  the  hand  of  the  statue.     Athos  is  now 
called  Monte  Santo,  famous  for  monasteries, 
said  to  .contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts.    Herodot,  6,  c.  44, 1.  7,  c.  21.  &c. — 
Lucan.  2,  v.  679. — JElian.  de  Anim,  13,  c.  20, 
&c. — Plin,  4,  c.  10. — Mschin.  contra  Ctesiph, 
Atbruila,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix.    Strab. 
Atbtmbra,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Nyssa.  Strab.  14. 

Atina,  1.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
Volsci,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Arpinum, 
a  considerable  town  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war 
according  to  Virgil.  Its  situation,  among  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Appenines,  is  marked  by 
Silius  Italicus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
A.  U.  C.  440.  According  to  Cicero  it  was  a 
prEefectura,  and  one  of  uie  most  populous  in 
Italy.     It  is  now  AHns.    Cram. — JKn.  7,  629. 

— Cie.  Pro.  Plane. II.  A  town  of  Lucania, 

not  far  fVom  the  Tanager,  now  Atena. 

Atlantes,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to  nave 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
daily  cursed  the  sun  at  his  rising  and  at  his  set- 
ting, because  his  excessive  heat  scorched  and 
tormented  them.    Herodot. 

Atlantidep,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  motmt 
Atlas.  They  boastea  of  being  in  possession  of 
the  countiT  in  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity 
received  their  birth.    Diod.  3. 

Atlantis,  an  island  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, particularly  by  Plato  in  his  Timsus  and 
Critias,  flrenerally  placed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  commonly  considered  an  island  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  some  (  Vid.  Lempriere,  Art. 
Atlantis,  6lh  American  edition,)  by  "  a  diligent 
examination"  of  ancient  writers,  iliscover  it  to 
have  been  an  extensive  region,  somewhere  or 
other  "  ensnilphed  by  some  subaqueous  convul- 
sion of  nature." 

Ati.as,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  of  poetical  ce- 
lebrity. It  is  at  present  obscurely  known  to 
Europeans.  M.  Desfontaines  considers  it  as 
divided  into  two  lending  chains.  "  The  south- 
em  one  adioininsr  the  Desert,  is  called  the 
Greater  AOas;  the  other,  lying  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  is  called  the  little  chain.  Both 
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run  east  and  west,  and  are  connected  together 
by  several  intermediate  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  and  containing  between  them 
both  valleys  ana  table  lands.  But  it  is  worthy 
uf  remark,  that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  of 
Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at 
Cape  Pelnehy  and  the  other  at  Cape  Caniin^ 
diner  from  the  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  fVom  the 
main  system  to  form  promontories  on  the  sea- 
coast.*' — "  The  great  height  of  mount  Atlas  is 
proved  by  the  peipetual  snows  that  cover  its 
summits  m  the  east  part  of  Morocco,  under  the 
latitude  of  33°.  According  to  Humboldt's  prin- 
ciples, these  summits  must  be  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea." — M.  Desfontaines  found  in 
the  mountains  lar^  heaps  of  shells  and  marine 
bodies  at  a  |preat  distance  from  the  sea,  a  pheno- 
menon noticed  by  all  modem  travellers.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  "  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
look  to  the  western  ocean,  that  is,  the  south 
sides,  raise  their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly 
from  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  sand ;  while  the 
more  gentle  northern  declivity  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pastures."  M. 
Ideler  denies  that  the  mountains  above  described 
were  the  Atlas  of  the  ancient  poets.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  frequented 
the  Arciiipelago  of  the  Canaries,  were  astonished 
at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie;  and 
that  the  Phoenician  colonies  "  brought  to  Greece 
some  information  respecting  that  mountain 
which  towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  happy  islands  over  which  it  presides, 
embellished  with  oranges  or  golden  apples." 
Hence  Homer's  Atlas,  with  its  foundations  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Elysian  fields, 
situated  somewhere  in  the  west.  Ilesiod  adds 
to  this,  that  Atlas  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Hes- 

Sirian  nymphs ;  to  which  laterpoets  have  added 
e  embellishments  of  the  Hesperides,  their 
golden  apples,  and  the  islands  or  the  Blessed. 
When  the  Greeks  passed  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, they  looked  for  Atlas  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  ^ographers,  have  altered  its  position. — 
To  this  opimon  Malte-Brun  objects.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  name  Atlas  was  first  applied  to 
an  isolated  promontory,  and  cites  a  passage  in 
Mazimus  Tyrius  in  support  of  this  hypothesis. 
'*  The  Ethiopian  Hesperians  worshipped  mount 
Atlas,  who  is  both  their  temple  and  idol.  The 
Atlas  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  con- 
cave, and  open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Halfway  from  the  mountain  a 
great  valley  extends,  which  is  remarkably  fer- 
ule, and  adorned  with  fruit  trees.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining 
plains,  but  stopping  short  before  mount  Atlas,  and 
standing  up  like  a  wall,  without  penetrating  into 
the  hollow  of  the  valley.  Sucn  is  the  temple 
and  the  god  of  the  Libyans ;  such  is  the  object  of 
their  worship  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths." 
"In  the  physical  delineations,''  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "  contained  in  this  account,  we  perceive 
some  featurer.  of  resemblance  to  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  lyelneh  and  Cape  Cfeerj  which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series 
of  detached  rocks."  F»42.  Part  III.  MdU-Brun. 
^Plin.  5,  l.^Ham,  Od.  II,  A.-^Hesiod.  Theog. 
5, 517.  O.  et  D,  Wl.—Max,  Tyr,  Diss.  37m. 


Atrax,  I.  "an  ancient  colony  of  the  Per- 
rheebi,  was  ten  miles  from  LarLssa^  higher  up  the 
Peneus,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  It 
was  defended  by  the  Macedonians  against  T. 
Flaminius.  Dr.  Clarke  was  led  to  imagine 
that  this  city  stood  at  Ampelakia,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  green  marble,  known  to.  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Atracium  Marmor, 
being  found  there ;  but  it  is  evident  firom  Livy 
that  Atrax  was  to  the  west  of  Larissa,  and  onlj 
ten  miles  from  that  city ;  whereas  Ampelakia  is 
close  to  Tenope  and  oistant  more  than  fifteen 

miles  from  Larissa."  Cram. II.  A  city  of 

Thessaly,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atracius. 

III.  A  river  of  iBtolia,  which  falls  into  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

Atrebatbs,  a  powerful  people  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  contiguous  to  the  Monni  and  NerviL 
Strabo  styles  them  *Arpi0aroi  (Atrebati),  and 
Ptolemy  ^Arpefiartoi  (Atrebatii),  and  calls  their 
chief  city  'OpiyiM^y,  a  name  cited  by  no  other 
ancient  writer.  Nemetacum  or  Nemetocenna, 
now  ArraSf  or,  as  the  Flemings  call  it,  Alreckt, 
was  their  city.  In  the  Nervian  war  thc^ 
pledged  themselves  for  15,000  armed  men.  Tiu 
the  time  of  Csesar  they  were  independent  He 
set  over  them  Comnuus.  Their  territory  is  in- 
cluded in  the  modem  VArtms^  or,  more  pro- 
perly, at  the  present  time,  Departemeni  du  Pas- 
de-Calaul  jyAnvUk. — Oes.  Lemaire,  Jnd. 
Geog. 

ATREBATir,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Belgee,  towards  the  J%ames,  Otherwise  called 
Atrebati,  Atrobate. 

Atropatene,  or  Atropatia,  a  province  of 
Armenia,  contiguous  to  Media,  so  called  from 
Atropates,  its  satrap,  who,  in  the  dissensions 
whicn  reined  among  the  Macedonian  generals, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  rendered  himselr 
independent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which 
his  successors  enjoyed  for  many  ages.  The 
name  now  given  to  this  country  is  Aderbigian^ 
from  the  Persian  term  Ader^  signifying  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  that  Zerdust,  or  Zoro- 
aster, lighted  a  pyre  or  temple  of  fire  in  Urmi' 
ahf  a  city  of  this  his  native  country.  We  find 
also  in  an  Arabian  geographer  Atrtb-Kafif  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  Atropatena.  The 
capital  is  named  Gkum  or  Gazaca,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  that  of  T^ebriZf  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  liMiris,    lyAnviUe. 

Attaua,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  built  by  king 
Attains.  The  modem  site  is  called  Palaia 
Antalia.  The  present  city  of  Afi^ia,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  SaUuia,  corresponds  with 
the  ancient  Olbia.    lyAnvUle. 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  south  of 
Boeotia.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
f^om  that  of  Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  however,  it  was 
called  Acte,  either  fVom  a  chief  Actseus,  or  from 
its  extent  of  coast  (dxrii).  Its  more  obscure  ap- 
pellation of  Mopsopia  was  deduced  from  the 
nero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops.  From  Cecrops  the 
country  was  called  Cecropia,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Erechtheus  that  it  assumed  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  Attica  was  remarkable  for  the 
poverty  of  its  soil,  in  consequence  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  never  changed  its  in- 
habitants. To  this  fact  we  are  to  attribute  the 
pride  of  the  Athenians  in  rej^rd  to  their  antiqui- 
ty, which  indulged  itself  m  the  hyperbolical 
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assertiop  of  their  beiog  sprang  from  iht  earth. 
"  Attica  may  be  coDsiaered  as  forming  a  trian- 
gle,'the  base  of  which  is  common  also  to  Boso- 
tia,  while  the  two  other  sides  are  washed  by  the 
sea,  having  their  vertex  formed  by  Ca])e  Sunium. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  tilf  it 
meets  the  base  at  the  extremity  of  Cithsron, 
served  also  as  a  common  boundary  to  the  Athe- 
nian territory  as  well  as  that  of  Megara.    The 
whole  surface  of  the  country  contained  within 
these  limits,  according  to  the  best  modem  maps, 
liimisfaes  an  area  of  Sbaai  790  square  miles,  al- 
lowing for  the  veiy  hilly  nature  of  the  ground. 
It  appears  that  the  whole  population  of  Attica, 
about  317  B.  C,  at  which  tmie  a  census  was 
taken  byDemetriusof  Phalernm,  was  estimated 
at  9SB,O0O;  of  these,  21,000  were  citizens,  who 
had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  furot^t,  or  residents,  who  paid  taxes  out 
had  no  vote,  amounted  to'  10,000;  and  the 
slaves  to  400,000;  which,  with  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  women  and  children,  furnishes  the 
number   of  souls  above-mentioned."     '*The 
whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  into  four  tribes  or  wards 
(f«>«i,)  bat  these  were  afterwards  increased  to 
ten  by  Cleisthenes,  which  were  severally  named 
after  some  Athenian  hero,  who  was  considered 
as  its  ^^nry^t  or  if^nyi-^rK'    Each  tribe  had  also 
its  president  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  rhylarch  (.fvXapx't)*  ^^se  commanded  also 
the  cavalnr.    The  word  ^vXims  denoted  an  in- 
dividual oelonging  to  one  of  the  ten  tribes." 
'*  The  names  of  these  wards  we  collect  from  an- 
cient writers  to  have  been  as  follows :  1.  Erech- 
theis,  named  after  Erectheus. — 2.  Mge'is^  fVom 
JEgeos,  father  of  Theseus.   -3.  Pandionis,  from 
Pandion,  son  of  Erechtheus.-- 4.  Leontis,  after 
the  three  daughters  of  Leos,  who  were  said  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  avert  a  pestilence 
from  their  country. — 5.  Acamantis,  from  Aca- 
mas,  son  of  Theseus.    This  was  the  tribe  of 
Pericles.—^  CEneis,  from  CEneus,  grandson  of 
Cadmus^ — 1.  Cecropis,  from  Cecrops.  —8.  Hip- 
pothoontis,  from  Hip]>othoon,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Alope. — ^9.  JEantis,  from  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Telamon. — 10.  Antiocbis,  firom  Antiochus,  the 
•on  of  Hercules.     Antigonis  and  Demetrias 
were  added  to  the  number,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  and  his  father  Antigonus.  But 
the  names  of  these  two  tribes  were  afterwards 
changed  to  those  of  Attalis  and  Ptolemais,  in 
oom^iment  to  kin^  Attalus  and  Ptolemy,  son 
of  Lagns.    Each  tnbe  was  subdivided  into  demi 
or  boroughs,  the  head  officer  of  wh  ich  was  called 
dewmreX  {S/iifapx^)  '>   ^^  arrangement  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  Solon,  by  others  to  Cleisthenes. 
The  number  of  the  Attic  demi  is  stated  to  have 
been  170  or  174,  and  most  of  their  names  are 
preserved  to  us."    Cram, 

AruATia,  or  AnuATia,  a  people  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  omtiguous  to  the  Nervii  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Eburones  on  the  other.  They  were  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  situation  of  the  town  of  the 
Atualici,  taken  by  Ctesar,  is  a  disputed  point. 
Some  niake  it  to  have  been  Namurcum  (AV 
amr).-  but  D*Anville  disproves  this,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  be  Falais  sur  la  Mehaifrne,  the  si- 
tuation of  which  agrees  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ceesar.    Cos.  Lent.  fnd.  Qtog. 

Atdria,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Aisyria,  though  proper  only  to  a  par- 


ticular canton  of  the  country  in  the  environs  of 
Nineveh.    lyAnviUe. 

AtOrus,  a  river  of  Gkiul,  now  the  AtUmr. 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains into  the  bay  of  Biscay.    Lucan.  1,  v.  42)0. 

AvALiTES  8TNU8,  a  ^f  of  the  Erythraean 
sea.  Its  port,  now  Zn/a,  corresponds  with  the 
emporium  of  the  Avalites,  with  whom  a  Nubian 
nation  was  associated.    jyAnviUe. 

AviRicuM,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  in  Gallia  Celtica.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Avara,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Ligeris.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  received  the  names  of  Cas- 
trum  Mediolanense  and  Bituriga;  the  latter 
from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  this,  assum- 
ing in  charts  the  form  of  Biorgas^  has  at  length 
been  changed  into  Bourgea.  The  modern  town 
is  in  the  nrovince  le  Berry ^  now  dtpartement  du 
Cher, — Cos,    Lem,  Ind.  Geog. 

Avblla.     Vid.  Abella. 

AvENio,  a  rich  town  of  Grallia  Narbonensis, 
on  the  Rhonty  now  Avignon^  the  chief  city  of 
the  DefMrtmetU  of  Vancluse.  From  1305  to 
1377  it  was  the  residence  of  the  popes.  Avig- 
non  is  dear  to  the  lover  of  romance,  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  memory  of  Petrarch  and  Lau- 
ra.  The  fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  in  its  vicinity. 

AvENTicuM,  or  AvANTicuM,  uow  Avenche^ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Helvetii. 

AvENTiNus,  one  of  the  seven  hUls  of  Rome, 
which,  together  with  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween its  base  and  the  Tiber,  composed  the  thir- 
teenth region  of  the  city.  "  The  origin  of  the 
name  Aventine  seems  quite  undetermined, 
though  it  was  currently  reported  to  be  derived 
from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  who  was 
buried  here.  One  part  of  this  mount  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saxum ;  the  other,  of  Remuria, 
from  Remus,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  his  sta- 
tion there  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a 
view  to  founding  Rome.  The  ascent  to  the« 
Aventine  was  csdled  Clivus  Publicius,  having 
been  made  by  two  brothers  named  Publicii,  with 
certain  sums  of  money  which  they  had  embez- 
zled as  Curule  ^diles,  and  which  they  were 
compelled  to  expend  in  this  manner.  THe  Pub- 
licii are  said  to  have  erected  also  a  temple  of 
Flora  on  this  site.  In  the  same  vicinity  Roman 
antiquaries  place  the  baths  of  Decius ;  a  temple 
of  Diana,  which  faced  the  Circus  Maxirous ; 
and  a  temple  of  Luna.  That  of  Juno  Regina 
was  built  and  consecrated  by  Camillus,  after  the 
capture  of  Veii.  The  church  of  St.  Maria 
AverUina^  which  belongs  to  the  knights  of  Malta, 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  sacred  to  Bona  Dea.  Antiquities  are 
not  agreed  on  which  side  of  mount  Aventine  to 
place  the  cave  of  the  robber  Cacns ;  but  that  is 
a  question  too  much  allied  to  fiction  to  be  treat- 
ed of  seriously.  The  other  antiquities  connect- 
ed with  this  hill  are,  the  altar  of  Evander ;  the 
sepulchre  of  Tatius,  in  a  grove  of  laurels ;  the 
Armilustrum,  a  place  in  which  soldiers  were 
exercised  on  certain  holidays ;  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  altar  of  La  vema,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  thieves,  was  near  the  Porta  Lavemalis. 
The  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  dedicated  by  Nu- 
ma,  was  also  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  issued  a  rivulet,  called  the  fountain  of  Picus 
and  Faunus.  It  is  not  certain  on  which  part  of 
the  hill  the  temple  of  Liberty  was  placed.  Thw 
edifice,  which  was  constructed  by  the  father  of 
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Tib.  Sempronins  Gracchus,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Rome  on  account  of  the  haU 
contiguous  to  it.  That  building  contained  the 
archives  of  the  censors,  and  was  the  place  in 
which  those  officers  transacted  a  great  part  of 
theii  business.  Having  been  consumed  by  fire, 
it  was  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  also  annexed  to  it  a  library,  which 
was  the  first  building  of  the  kind  opened  to  the 
public  at  Rome.  The  house  of  Eimius  the 
poet  was  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  close  to  the  Tiber,  were  the  an- 
cient Navalia,  or  docks,  of  Rome.  The  river 
was  here  adorned  with  several  porticoes,  and  an 
emporium  was  established  outside  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  Besides  these  porticoes,  livy  men- 
tions the  temples  of  Hercules,  of  Hope,  and  of 
AdoIIo  Medicus,  as  bein^;  near  the  Tiber.  The 
puDlic  granaries  stood  m  this  Quarter,  on  ac- 
count 01  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the 
river  afiforded  of  landmf  the  wheat,  which  came 
from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa."    Cram, 

AvERNUB  LACU8,  uow  Logo  d^AvcmOf  a  lake 
of  Campania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumse,  connect- 
ed by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  intervened  between  it  and  the  bay  of 
Raise.  It  was  surrounded  on  every  side,  except 
this  outlet,  by  steep  hills;  its  depth  was  report- 
ed to  be  unfathomable.  The  story  of  birds  be- 
coming stupified  by  its  exhalations,  whence  it 
is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  (dop^r,)  is 
well  known  from  Virgil ;  but  Strabo  expressly 
states  the  whole  story  to  be  fabulous ;  nor  is  he, 
of  course,  more  inclmed  to  attach  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  placed  here  the  scene  of  Ulys- 
ses* descent  to  th>3  infernal  regions,  and  nis 
evocation  of  the  dead,  as  described  in  the  Oklys- 
sey,  together  with  the  subterraneous  abodes  of 
the  Cimmerians.  According  to  Heyne,  how- 
ever, the  vicinity  of  Avemus  abounded  in  caves, 
•  occupied  by  Troglodytae,  whence  the  fables  of 
the  Cimmerians;  and  the  dense  woods  which 
covered  the  neighbouring  hills,  adding  to  the 
gloomy  nature  of  the  place,  made  it  an  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  necromantion^  or  invocation 
of  the  manes.  If  we  further  take  into  consider- 
ation the  volcanic  character  of  the  surrounding 
coimtry,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  the 
imagination  of  the  Greeks,  excited  by  the  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  navigators,  fixed  here  the 
Ph1egra;i  Campi,  and  the  place  of  punishment 
of  the  rebellious  giants :  and  finally  established 
a  connexion  between  the  mysterious  Avemus 
and  the  infernal  regions.  "  The  groves  and  fo- 
rests which  covered  the  hills  around  the  Aver- 
nus,  were  dedicated,  it  seems,  to  Hecate ;  and 
sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  that  god- 
dess. These  groves  and  shades  disappeared 
when  M.  Agrippa  converted  the  lake  into  a  har- 
bour, by  opening  a  coramnnication  with  the  sea 
and  the  Lucrine  basin.  This  harbour,  which 
was  called  Portus  Julius  in  honour  of  Augas- 
tus,  served  for  exercising  the  galleys ;  nnd  it  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius." 
Cram. — JEn.  6. — Bevne.  Exc.  2,  3. 

AuFiDtNA,  now  Alftdenn,  the  principal  town 
of  the  Caraceni,  in  Samtiinm,  on  the  Sagrus  or 
•Sams,  now  Skingro.  It  was  taken  by  a  Roman 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  454,  and  became  a  military 
colony  and  a  municipal  town.    Cram, 

AupiDUB,  now  Ofant^^  a  river  of  Apulia, 


which  rises  in  the  Appenines  and  empties  Into 
the  Hadriatic.  The  plain  between  this  river 
and  Cannse  was  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  signal 
victory.  Pol^rbius  remarks,  that  this  river  is  the 
only  one,  which,  rising  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Appenines,  finds  its  way  through  that  con« 
tinuous  chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  the  Aufi- 
dus  cannot  be  said  to  penetrate  entirely  through 
the  chain  of  these  mountains,  since  it  rises  on 
one  side  of  it,  while  the  Silarus  flows  from  the 
other.    Cram.] 

AuoE£,  the  bomeric  name  of  JEgiae,  a  town 
of  Laconia^  situated  30  stadia  from  Gythium. 
In  its  vicinity  was  a  small  lake,  wiih  a  temple 
of  Neptune  on  the  shore.    Cram, 

Anouari,  I.  AusaoauM,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Ausci,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Aqultania 
called  Novem  fopvlana.     vtd.  Ausci.    IfAn- 

vUle. II.  ElMrarrA,  a  colony  of  veterans  or 

pensioners^  fotmded  by  Augustus^  on  the  Anas 
in  Lusitania.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
praetor or  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  ca* 
pital  of  a  conventus.    It  is  nawMsrida,  on  the 

Quadiana. III.  Pr£Toru,   a  city  in  the 

territory  of  the  Salassi,  built  upon  the  spot  oc- 
cupied Dy  the  camp  of  Terentius  Varro  during 
the  exterminating^  war  carried  on  against  that 
people  by  order  of  Augustus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  tne  new  city.  It  is  now  Aoste,  from  which 
the  fine  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  called,  and 
where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  ciQr  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Accordink  to  Pliny,  Augustus 
Praetoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  pomt  of 

Italy  to  the  north.    Cram.. IV.  Raitraco- 

RUM,  now  Augstj  a  colony  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Augustus,  and  sometimes  called 
simply  Rauraci,  from  the  people  in  whose  ter- 
ritory-it is  situated.  It  is  on  a  bend  of  the  Rhine, 

a  little  above  Basle.    lyAnville. V.  Sites- 

SI0NT7M,  the  capital  of  the  Suessiones,  in  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Axona.  By  some  supposed  to  be 
the  Noviodunum  Suessionum  of  Caesar.    It  is 

now  Soissons. — Cos.  Lem.  Ind.  Cfeog. VL 

Taurtnorum,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  plun- 
dered by  Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  of  the 
Alps.  Appion  calls  it  Taurasia.  As  a  Roman 
colony  it  was  named  as  above,  and  is  now  T'a^ 
rxno  or  Tiirin^  the  present  c2Jj^i\a\  of  Piednuynl. 

Cram. VII.  Trevirorum,  now  Treves,  the 

metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima.  It  served  as  the 
residence  of  several  Roman  emperors,  whom 
the  care  of  superintending  the  defence  of  this 

frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  jyAnviUe. VIII. 

Tricastinorum,  a  town  of  the  Tricastini,  on 

iheRhonet  now  St.  Pattt-TriM-Ckaieaiuc. 

IX.  VAOiENNORtJMj  the  Capital  of  the  Vagienni, 
now  Vico^  according  to  I)*Anville ;  more  pro- 
bably, according  to  Dnrandi,  the  modem  Bene. 

Cram. X.  Vbromanduorum,  the  capital  of 

theVeromandui,nowSX.  Quintin. XI.  Vin- 

DELicoRUM,  a  powerful  colony  established  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers  Vindo  and 
Licus.  It  is  now  Augsburgh^  between  the  ri- 
vers Lech  and  Wertach ;  the  former  of  which 
separated  S^uJna  from  Bavaria.    lyAnviUe. 

AuGUBTOBONA,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasses, 
on  the  Sequana,  now  Troyes^  formed  by  the 
gradual  corraption  of  the  ancient  name. 

AuausTODUNUM.     Vid.  BibracU. 

AuonsTORiTUM,  now  Limoges,  the  capital  of 
the  Lemovices  in  Aquitania. 

AuLfaia,  a  people  of  Gaul,  inhabiting  that 
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■ut  which  vascalledLu^dimensis.  They  were 
aivided  into  the  Brannovices,  the  Cenomani,  the 
Piabiintiw,  and  the  Eburovices.  The  district  of 
coimtiy  inhabited  by  the  first  is  not  precisely 
known ,  bat  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  they 
dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  or,  like  the 
rest  of  tne  Aulerci,  between  that  river  and  the 
8eine,in  that  which  was  afterwards  the  province 
of  Maine.  The  Cenomani  occupied  a  tract  of 
conntxybelongingafterwards  to  Maine  and  Or- 
leans. They  were  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Gallic  tnbes,  and  are  mentioned  by  name 
among  the  Celtse  who  passed  the  Alps  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Diablintes  dwelt 
upon  the  west  andnorth-west  of  the  Cenomani, 
having  upon  their  north  the  Eburovices,  who 
occupied  so  much  of  that  part  of  the  countiy 
whien  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  North- 
men, and^took  from  them  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy, as  has  since  been  formed  into  the  depart- 
ment d£  VEiu/rt,  They  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Eburones,  and  their  name  became  af- 
terwards by  corruption  Ebroici.  Cto.  B,  Q.  7, 
75,  and  3,  17.— x/v.  5, 34. 

AiTUB,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Euripus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Chakis.  The  harbour,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  so  small  that  not  more 
dian  liny  vessels  of  the  Grecian  fleet  could  be 
moored  m  it ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  not  the 
port  of  Aulis,  but  that  of  Bathys,  must  have 
been  the  true  rendezvous  of  the  Greeks  when 
about  to  sail  for  Tror.  Diana  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  an  opject  of  worship  at  Aulis; 
and  rtausanias  observes  that  tbougn  the  place 
was  greatly  reduced  and  almost  depopulated  in 
his  (my,  the  temple  of  that  goddess  was  still  in 
existence.  The  nartxrar  is  now  called  MegaXo- 
VaUd,  Burip.  Iph.  in  Aid.  120.— flbm.  2, 496 
and  903. — IfAnmUe.     Vid.  fykigenia. 

AuLON,  I.  the  name  of  a  fertOe  ridge  and  val- 
ley of  Apulia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galssus. 
lis  beauty  and  fertility  are  celebrated  by  Horace 
and  Mailial ;  the  former  of  whom  compares  the 
wine  produced  in  this  region  to  the  fiimous  Fa^ 
leraian.    It  is  now  Terra  di  MeUme.    Hor.  2, 6. 

— Jfitne.  13,  cp.  125. n.  The  name  of  that 

part  of  Messenia  which  lay  on  the  Neda  near 
itsmooth,  and  was  separated  by  liiat  river  from 
Triphylia  of  Elis  ana  from  Arcadia.    Paus.-^ 

Msssen,  36. — Strab. III.  Cilicius,  the  strait 

l3ing  between  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  isl- 
iod  of  Cyprus  was  called  Aulon  Cilicius.—— 
IV.  A  name  of  the  Magnus  Campus,  or  plain 
hring  along  the  course  of  the  Jornan,  firom  the 
Tiberian  mke  to  that  of  Asphaltides.  It  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  Gour, 

AoaAiims,  now  Belad-Bnuranf  a  tract  of 
couutfy,  having,  as  some  suppose,  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  the  de- 
sert of  Arabia,  with  which  its  Imiits  were  con- 
ibonded,  on  the  east.  It  had  Iturea  on  the  north, 
which  formed  a  pan  of  the  same  boundary. 
jMfpdac — lyAnnUe. 

AiTRASiuB  Mom,  now  Cfebel  Auras^  a  moun- 
tain of  Numidia.  It  is  represented  as  offering 
a  m^ged  and  uncultivated  appearance,  but  with 
extensive  fields  and  fertile  spots  upon  its  top. 
Rfcop. — ITAwnUe, 

AuBiJNa,an  ancient  people  of  Latium,  some- 
times confounded  "^th  the  Ausones,  but  di<;tin- 
gnished  by  Livy.  They  occupied  at  first  the 
northern  part  of  this  region  bordering  on  the 
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Volsci,  but  were  driven  by  that  people  towards 
the  south,  and  settled  near  the  borders  of  Cam- 
pania and  the  Au^nes.  "  Some  vestiges  of  theif 
principal  town,  Aurunca.  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
traced  near  the  church  or  Santa  Croce,  situated 
on  the  elevated  ridge  which  rises  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rocca  Monfina.^'  lAv.  2, 16  and  17. — Virg, 
7,'725. — Cram,  Anc.  Gr. 

Ausci,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Aquitaine, 
amon^  the  bravest  of  the  various  races  that 
dwelt  m  that  region.  Their  capital  was  Clem- 
berris  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Augusta  in  compliment  lo  that  sove- 
reign. At  a  Imer  period  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  was 
called  Ausci ;  whence  its  modem  name  of  Ans^h 
in  Gascony  and  the  modem  department  of  the 
Gtrs.    PUil.—Plin, 

AcBia,  AuflEBis,  and  Anser,  now  the  iSer- 
chio^  a  river  of  Etraria.  It  rises  in  the  Appe- 
nines,  towards  the  borders  of  the  northern  dueby 
of  Modena,  and,  running  south-west  after  pass- 
ing by  the  city]  of  Lucctf,  it  empties  into  the  Amo 
between  the  city  of  Pisa  and  the  sea. 

AusoNEB,  a  people  of  Italy  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  be- 
lieved bv  some,  who  consider  them  to  have  been 
originally  a  powerful  tribe,  that  they  extended 
over  a  wider  region ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
they  are  found  in  connexion  with  Roman  his- 
tory they  were  confined  to  the  narrow  region 
Iving  between  the  Liris  and  the  coast  In  poetry 
the  name  of  Ausonia  is  often  intended  to  signify 
the  whole  of  Italy.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact,  that  Ausonia  was  among  the  parts  of 
the  peninsula  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  ftaok 
whom  it  may  have  come  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  their  country^  to  the  Italians  themselves. 
A  part  of  this  region  still  bears  the  ancient 
name ;  and  here  it  is  pretended  the  earl;^  Au- 
sona,  the  capital  of  the  Ausones,  was  situate. 
This  place  is  known  in  history  but  from  the  ac- 
count which  Livy  gives  of  the  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  principal  ancient  authorities 
on  this  subject  are  Dion»  Bdl.  1,  11. — Strab. 
Vid.  also  Cram.  An.  JL 

Ausonia.     Vid.  Ausones, 

AtrriRUTfi,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  at  one  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  semi-oarbarous  peo- 
ple residing  in  ihose  parts.  They  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  war  with  the  Araisei  of  Dal- 
matia,  whose  territory  they  bounded  on  tlw 
south.  They  were  conquered  at  last  by  the 
Scordisci.  Efiod.  Sic. — Strab. 

AutolSub,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  descend- 
ed fVom  the  Gsetuli.    - 

AuTOMATJB,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between  the 
islands  of  ThersB  and  Therasia.  It  arose  from 
beneath  the  water,  probably  from  the  action  of 
submarine  fire,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  natural- 
ist   It  was  called  also  Hiera. 

AutOra,  the  Ewre^  a  river  oi  Gfaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

AuxJNCTM,  now  Ostium,  a  Roman  colony,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  Picenum.  It  stood 
not  far  from  Ancona,  on  the  Flaminian  Way. 
Vel.  Pat.  1, 15. 

AxENDs,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  word  signifies  inhospitable,  Ovid.  4,  Jurist. 
4,  V.  56. 

Axius,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  It  rises  in  the 
chain  of  mount  Scardus,  and  empties  into  the 
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golf  of  Thessalonica.  Its  present  name  is  the 
vardarj  derived  from  that  of  Bardaius,  which  it 
bore  in  the  middle  ages.  All  the  principal  rivers 
of  Macedonia,  except  the  Strymon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, fall  into  this  stream.    HerotM,  7,  c.  123. 

AxoNA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaol,  now  the 
Aisne,  It  rises  in  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Remi, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Oisi,  the  ancient 
Isara. 

Azos,  a  town  aboat  the  middle  of  Crete. 
J^oUod, 

AzAN,  a  tract  of  comitry  lying  between  the 
Ladon  and  the  Alpheus.  It  is  so  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  mytnologist,  from  Azan,  the  son 
of  Arofts,  who  gave  his  name  to  Arcadia.  Patu. 
'^Arcad.  9&. 

AziRUL  a  place  of  Libya,  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  river  where  Battus  built  a  town. 
Bmdot,  4,  c.  157. 

AzOtus,  now  Askdadj  a  hu^  town  of  Judsa, 
near  the  liorders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Jttseph, 
AsU.Jud,l&. 
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Babylon,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  ikssyrian  empire,  cm  the  banks  of  the  Elu- 
phrates.  It  had  1(N)  brazen  gates;  and  its  walls, 
which  were  cemented  with  bitumen,  and  greatly 
enlarged  and  embellished  bj  the  activity  of  Se- 
miramis,measured  480  stadia  in  circumference, 
50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  200  in  height.  It 
was  taken  by  Cyrus.  B.  C.  538,  after  he  had 
druned  the  waters  or  the  Eluphrates  into  a  new 
channel,  and  marched  his  troops  by  nijgbt  into 
the  town  through  the  dried  bed ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fate  of^the  extensive  capital  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs 
Ull  late  in  the  evening.  Babylon  became  famous 
for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  for  the  new  em- 

Sire  which  was  afterwards  established  there  un- 
er  the  Seleucidse.  Vid.  Syria,  Its  greatness 
was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  according  to 
Plinjr's  observations,  that  in  nis  time  it  was  but 
a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at  present  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  unknown  to  travellers.  The 
inhabitants  were  early  acquainted  with  astrolo- 

f.  Plin.  6,  c.  X.—HBTodoi.  1,  2,  3.— Justin. 
Ac. — Diod.  2. — Xenopk.  Cycrop.  7,  &c. — 
ProfferL  3,  eL  II,  v.  21.— Orui.  Mei.  4,  fob.  2. 

^^Martial.  9,  ep.  T7. ^11.  There  is  also  a  town 

of  the  same  name  near  Uie  Bubastic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  in  EgrpL        ^ 

BabtlOnia,  I.  the  surname  of  Seleucia, 
which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Babjrlon  under  Uie 

successors  of  Alexander.  Plin.  o,  c.  26. 11. 

A  countrjr  of  Asia,  forming  once  a  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Susiana,  on  the  north  by  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Persicus  and  the  Happy 
Arabia.  This  was  the  country  known  as  Chal- 
daea,  and  was  of  greater  extent  than  that  which 
wa.s  generally  included  under  the  name  of 
Babylonia.    The  capital  was  Babvlon. 

BabtlOnh,  the  ianabitants  of  Babylon,  fa- 
mous for  their  knowledge  of  astrolognr,  first  di- 
vided the  year  into  12  months  and  the  zodiac 
into  12  signs. 

Babtbsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artazata, 


where  Tigranes  and  Artabazus  kept  their  trea- 
sures.   SUph.  Byz. 

Bacenu,  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  fo- 
rest, described  by  Ceesar  in  the  6th  book  of  his 
BeU.  Gail.  These  woods,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  constituted  the  natural  separation 
between  the  Buevi  on  the  east  and  the  Chenis- 
ci  on  the  west.  All  authors,  however,  do  not 
agree  upon  this  point  \  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  doubtful  still  what  portion  of  the  great  wil- 
derness to  which  it  belonged  was  intended  by 
ancient  writers  m  the  name  of  Bacenis.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  famous  Hartz^  according  to  the  au- 
thority followed  above. 

Bactba,  and  jZariaspe,  now  BaXk^  the  capi- 
tal of  Bactriana.  It  was  divided  by  the  Bac- 
trus,  which  ran  through  it,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  Ancient  authors  themselves  are 
at  variance  in  regard  to  the  real  site  of  this 
capital  city.    Plin.—Strab<—PUl, 

Bactbi,  and  Bactriani,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bactriana,  who  lived  npon  plunder,  and  were 
always  under  arms.  Tney  were  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Vid.  Bactriana.  Curt. 
4,  c.  6,  &c.^PHn.  e,  c.  23.->i>^.  in  vUios. 
ad  infell.  mff.-Hsradot.  1  and  3. 

Bactriana,  a  countrjr  of  Asia,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  cm  the  west  by 
Margiana,  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  called 
Parapamisus,  and  on  the  east  bv  the  chain  that 
connects  those  mountains  with  the  Imaus.  Ac- 
cording to  D'Herbelot,  the  name  is  derived  from 
Bacter,  which  signifies  the  EaU.  The  extent 
of  this  countiT  was  not  at  all  periods  the  same, 
and,  to  consider  it  properly,  we  must  treat  of  ii 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  sepa- 
rately, as  it  existed  under  the  empire  of  his  suc- 
cessors. At  the  latter  period  it  included  a  por- 
tion of  India.  The  innabitants  had  early  ad- 
vanced in  civilization;  and  Zoroaster,  the 
law-giver  of  Persia,  is  pretended  by  some  to 
have  flourished  in  Bactriana.  St^ab. — Q. 
Cwrt. — Art. 

Bactros,  now  Dakeik^  a  river  from  which 
Bactriana  receives  its  name.  Like  the  other 
rivers  of  that  country  it  runs  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  south  to  north,  and  empties  into  the 
Oxus,  which  separates  Bactriana  from  Sog- 
diana.  Luean.  3,  v.  267. 

Bacumtius,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  which  falls 
into  the  Save  above  Sirmium.  Some  writers 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Bosna-,  from  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Bosnia  takes  it  name^  and  of  which  it 
is  a  principal  stream.  Accordmg  to  D'Anville 
it  is  now  tne  Bozzuet. 

Badia,  a  town  of  Spaiu,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  modem  Badajoz^  on  the  Gruadiana. 
Vol.  Max.  3,  7. 

Baduhenn£,  a  sacred  grove  in  the  coimtrr 
of  the  Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killea. 
T\icU.  4.  Ann.  c.  73. 

BamcA,  a  part  of  Spain,  corresponding,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  present  Andalusia.  It 
formed,  at  first,  a  part  of  the  division  of  Hispa- 
nia  Ulterior;  and  a  province  apart,  when,  after 
having  completely  reduced  the  whole  peninsula, 
the  Romans  divided  all  Spain  into  Tarraconen- 
sis,  Baetica,  and  Lusitania.  Baetica  was  confin- 
ed by  the  Anas  (  Guadiana)  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  west  it  was 
washed  by  the  Atlantic^  and  on  the  east,  though 
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lis  bonndaiy  vas  not  so  well  defined,  it  may  be 
considered  to  have  extended  to  the  Orospeda 
moos.  All  the  re^on  contained  between  the 
Anas  and  the  Bsetis  was  called  Baeturia ;  and 
that  which  bordered  on  the  left  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver, inhabited  by  the  Bastetani,  Bastuli,  and 
Tardetani,  a  name  applied,  ])erhaps,  to  the 
whole  country  by  the  natives  belbre  the  Roman 
dominion.  T*hc  surname  of  Pacni,  by  which  the 
Bastuli  were  distinguished^  continued  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  Bstica  with  the  empire  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Europe.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Bsetis,  which  flowed  completely 
through  it,  almost  east  and  west  It  was  consi- 
deredlisr  the  Romans  as  \he  most  important  part 
of  their  Spanish  provinces,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  no  less  than  eight  Roman  colonic^ 
the  same  number  of  municipal  cities,  and  at 
least  29  others  enjoving  the  privileges  of  the 
Italian  towns.  It  submitted  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  Spain  to  the  yoke  of  the  despotic  republic. 

Bjbtis,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  whkh  a  part  of 
the  country  has  received  the  name  of  Batica. 
h  was  formerly  called  Tartessus,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  Guadalouiver.  The  wool  prod«K:ed 
there  was  so  good,  that  Batica  was  an  epithet 
of  merit  applied  to  garments.  Vid.  Batica. 
MarUaL  i%  ep.  100. 

BsTU&Lk,  a  port  of  Baetica.  llie  inhabit- 
ants were  of  two  distinct  origins :  the  Geltici, 
who  border  on  Lusitania,and  the  Turduli,who 
border  on  Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.     Vid. 


BagbIdi,  now  Megerda^  a  river  of  Africa, 
DOW  0tica,  where  Regulus  killed  a  serpent  120 
ieet  long.  Towards  its  mouth  it  stagnates, 
and,  overflowing  its  hanks,  is  formed  into  pools 
and  lakes  which  overspread  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.   Pftn.  8,  c.  14. 

Bai£.  a  city  of  Campania  near  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Misenum  and  Puteoli, 
cbe  name  of  which,  according  to  the  mvtholo- 
eists,  was  from  Baius,  a  follower  of  U  lysses. 
It  was  fiamous  for  its  delightful  situation  and 
baths,  where  many  of  the  Roman  senators  had 
country-houses.  Its  ancient  grandeur,  however, 
has  now  disappeared,  and  Baise,  with  its  mag- 
nificent villas,  has  yielded  to  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  which  afflict  and  convulse  Italy, 
and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  yiarlial,  14, 
ep.  81. — Horai.  1,  ep.  V^Strab.h. 

Baleaiues,  two  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
modemly  called  Majorca  and  Minorca^  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Tney  were  Carthaginian  co- 
lonies before  the  wars  of  Carthage  ^th  the  Ro- 
man republic,  but  were  subjected  to  the  latter 
by  Meteltus,  thence  called  Balearicus.  The 
enief  town  of  Majorca  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Palma ;  and  the  Portus  Magonis  of  the  small- 
er island  is  yet  extant  in  the  modem  Port  Mo- 
han, The  island  of  Ivica,  which  lies  near  these, 
was  not  considered  to  belong  to  the  Baleares, 
bfit,  together  with  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa,  was 
eaDed  m  Greek  "  Pityusae,  the  Ides  of  Pines.^ 
The  Baleares  were  included  in  the  province  of 
New  Carthage  by  their  Roman  conquerors. 
Md.  2.  7,  l99.-^Liv.'-D'AnvilU!.  By  ApoUo- 
nius,  tiie  Baleares  are  called  Choerades;  and 
by  Stnibo,  Choeradades.  The  word  Baleares 
is  derived  from  0a\Xtip,  to  throw ^  because  the  in- 
habitants were  expert  archers  and  slingers,  be- 
sides great  pirates.    We  are  told  by  Floras,  that 


the  mothers  never  gave  their  children  breakfast 
before  they  had  struck  with  an  arrow  a  certain 
mark  in  a  tree.  Strab.  14. — Fhr.  3,  c.  8. — 
Diod.  5. 

Balista,  a  mountain  of  Liguria,  correspond- 
ing with  the  Appenines  about  &  PeUegrino  and 
Monte  Balestra.     Cram. — Liv.  40,  c.  41. 

Balla,  also  Valla,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  Olympus.  It  command- 
ed the  passage  from  Macedonia  into  Thessaly. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Servil- 
za.    Plin.  4,  10. — Steph.  Byz. — Cram. 

Balyras,  a  river  of  Messenia.  It  was  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Pamisus,  and  is  now  the 
Mawro  Zoumciia.    Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

Bantia,  now  St.  Maria  de  Vaiise^  a  town  of 
Apulia,  whence  Baniinus.  Borat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15. 

Bafhyrus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  called  by 
Ptolemy  Pharybas.  Pausanias  informs  us  that 
the  first  part  of  this  stream  from  its  fountain 
was  called  Helicon  ^  that,  after  flowing  some 
distance,  it  was  lost,  and  running  under  ground 
a  course  of  about  75  stadia,  it  rose  again,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Baphyrus,  and  discharged 
itself  by  that  name  into  the  Thermaic  ^If  It 
belonged  to  that  little  district  of  Roumelia  which 
was  by  the  ancients  called  Pieria.  Paus,  Baot, 
30. — lAfcoph.   On^.^Cram. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  obscure  gulf  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown. — The 
word  is  appli«Hl  to  the  infernal  regions  by  Val. 
Place.  '2,  v.  8G  and  19*2.  g 

Barbaria,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  ' 
African  coast  which  extends  northward  from 
Cape  Gardajni.    It  was  otherwise  called  Aza- 
nia.  now  Ajan.    lyAnviUe. 

DARBosTHENKs,  a  mouutain  of  Peloponnesus, 
10  miles  from  Sparta.    Liv.  35,  c.  27. 

Barge,  a  city  of  Cyrenaica,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  founded  by  the  brothers  of  Arce- 
silaus  king  of  Cyrene,  515  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Strabo  saj's  tnat  in  his  age  it 
was  called  Ptolemais ;  but  this  arises  because 
most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ptolemais, 
which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  to  enrich  themselves 
by  commerce,    ^rab.  17. — Ptol.  4,  c.  4. 

BarcIno,  now  Barcelona^  the  capital  of  Cs- 
talonia,ti  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony. 

Bardine,  a  river  m  the  vicinity  of  Damas- 
cus, called  by  the  Greeks  Chrysorroas.  It  di- 
vides into  many  streams,  of  which  some  flow 
through  the  city,  others  through  its  environs. 
jyAnvUle. 

BAROYUf,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Sinus  Ja- 
sias. 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
now  called  Bart.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  97. 

Basu.i  a,  a  town  of  the  Rauraci,  on  the  Rhine, 
now  Bade,  the  capital  of  a  Swiss  canton  of 
the  same  name. 

Basilia,  or  Baltia.     Vid.  Abalus, 

Basilip5tamo8,  the  ancient  name  of  the  £u- 
rotas.    Slrab.  6. 

BasTus,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Cypselus 
near  the  river  Alpheus.    Paus.  8,  c  29. 

Ba86£,  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  mount 
Cotylius.  "  Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Eni- 
curius.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  edifice  of  tne 
kind  in  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of 
that  at  Tegea:  the  architect  was  Ictinus,  who 
built  also  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.    A  great 
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part  of  this  temple  is  yet  standing:  it  was  13b 
feet  in  length,  aoout  48  in  breaatn^  and  deco- 
rated with  48  columns  of  the  Done  order,  of 
which  36  are  still  in  their  places.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze,  representing  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  that  of  the  Lapithae  and 
Centaurs,  were  discovered  in  1812,  and  have 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
called  the  Phigalean  marbles.  Vid.  PMgalea. 
The  site  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  that  interesting 
edifice  is  now  known  bj  the  name  of  the  Co- 
Itimns.**     Cram, 

Bastarnje,  and  Bastbrn£,  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm 
as  they  pursued  the  Thracians.    lAv,  40,  v.  68. 
•— Opu*.  TVirf. 2,  v.  198.— Sro*.  7. 

Batavi,  a  people  of  German  origin,  who 
separated  from  the  Catti  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic commotion,  and  migrating  to  Graul,  set- 
tled in  the  island  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  the 
Yahalis  (Waal)^  and  the  mam  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  From  them  the  island  was  called  Bar 
tavorum  Insula,  and  also  Batavia;  whence  the 
modem  Batavian  Republic  took  its  name.  The 
Batavi,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  valour,  and  were  for  this 
reason  exempt  from  piaying  tribute  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  used  their  services  in  war.  Tacit. 
Oerm.^B. 

Bauu,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum.  According  to  tradition  it 
was  originally  called  Boaulia,  from  the  circum- 
*  stance  of  Hercules  having  landed  there  with 
the  oxen  of  Geryon  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
coast.  Bauli  was  the  scene  of  Nero*s  suc- 
cessful plot  against  Agrippina,  his  mother. 
Oram. 

Bebriacitm,  or  Bedriacdii,  a  village  of  Gal- 
tia  Cisalpina,  near  Cremona,  which  witnessed 
both  the  success  of  Vitellius  over  Otho,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  generals  by  Antonius,  lieutenant 
of  Vespasian.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Post- 
humia,  the  road  which  led  ftom  Cremona  to 
Mantua,  about  15  miles  from  the  former  city, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po.  Cluve- 
rius  imagined  that  Caneto^  on  the  river  OgUo, 
might  represent  the  situation  of  Bedriacum ; 
but  D'Anville  is  more  accurate  in  fixing  its  po- 
sition at  Cividak,  There  was  a  temple  and 
S'ove  sacred  to  Castor  between  Cremona  and 
edriacum.  Cram. 
BsBRiPciA.  Vid.  Bitkynia, 
Belgjb.  Vid.  Belgica. 
Bbloica,  a  third  part  of  Gaul  in  the  C»sa- 
rian  distribution,  having  on  the  west  the  ocean 
from  the  Seine  to  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  the  latter  ri^er  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  near  the  capital  city 
Colonia  Agrippina.  Here  the  river  makes  an 
angle  in  coming  f^om  the  south,  and  fVom  hence 
it  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  Vosges 
chain  of  bills,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bel- 
gica as  far  as  the  Brigantinas  Lacus  {Lake  of 
Constance.)  The  Alps  continue  the  line  as  far 
as  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  which  carries  it 
around  the  south-east  comer  of  this  province  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  the  Arar  or  Saone. 
The  Seine  and  the  Mame  upon  the  south  di- 
vided Belgica  from  Celtic  Gaul.  Within  the 
limits  thus  defined  this  part  of  Ghiul  contained 
the  modem  countries  of  Holland  south  of  the 


Rhine,  the  Netherlands,  together  with  so  moeh 
of  Germany  as  lies  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
same  river,  and  contains  the  cities  of  Cleves, 
Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Worms,  which  all  with 
other  names  were  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Belgica  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and 
Consiantine.     In  addition  to  these  were  the 
French  side  of  Switzerland  and  the  provinces  of 
Picardy,  Ariois,  French  Flanders,  part  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  Champoigne,  Lorraine,  Alsace, 
and  Burgundy  in  France.    A  vast  people  in- 
habited this  region,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
innumerable  tribes.    When  the  Romans  effect- 
ed its  complete  subjugation,  they  divided  it  at 
different  t  imes  into  smaller  provinces.    Augus- 
tus divided  it  into  four,  and  the  subdivision  of 
one  of  these  into  Germania  Prima  and  Germania 
Secunda  remained  so  late  as  the  era  of  Con- 
stantine.    The  early  division  into  Belgica  Pri- 
ma and  Belgica  Secunda  was  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  Mosa,  Mnise,  which  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  len^h  of  the  province  from 
south  to  north.  .  Belgica  Prima  was  possessed 
by  the  Luci,  the  Mediomatrici,  and  the  Tre- 
veii;  whose  capita),  after  having  for  a  period 
borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  assumed  at  last  thai 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  capital  of  this 
subdivision,  being  also  frequently  the  abode  of 
the  emperors  during  their  resiaence  in  Gaul. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  country  the 
names  of  its  different  inhabitsuats  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  preserved  in  those  of  the  modem 
towns  of  France,  &c.  while  the  names  of  the 
ancient  places  have  been  for  the  most  part  lost. 
Thus,  in  Bel^ca  Secunda,  Durocotorum,  the 
capital  of  the  Remi,  was  lost  in  the  gcntilitious 
name  of  Rheims^  and  Augusta  of  the  Suessones 
in  that  of  Soissons.    So  the  Veromandui  of  the 
same  province  have  transmitted  their  name  in 
VerTnandoiXf  the  Bellovaci  in  Beauvais,  and 
the  Ambiani,  who  had  called  their  capital  Sa- 
maro-Briva,  have  left  their  name  to  modem 
times  in  that  of  the  city  of  Amiens.    This  part 
of  Gaul  was  more  properly  called  Belgium  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  account ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
i.  e.  the  Atrebates,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Bel- 
lovaci, may  be  considered  as  the  Belgse  distinctly 
f^om  the  other  people  of  Belgica.    Their  comer 
of  the  province  lav  upon  the  Fretum  Gallicom, 
now  Dover  straits^  extending  inland    to  the 
Axona,  now  the  Aisne^  and  the  Oise^  which, 
empties  into  the  Ssine^  a  little  below  the  present 
city  of  Paris.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds 
to  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands^ exclusive  of  the  disputed  Luxemburgh. 
Besides  these  provinces,  in  the  distribution  of 
Augustus  was  the  Great  SeqtumoiSj  Maxima 
Sequanomm,  lying  south  of  the  second  Belgica, 
between  Celtica  upon  the  west  and  Italy  upon 
the  east,  with  the  Province  specially  so*  called 
upon  the  south.    Here  the  Jnra  chain  of  moun- 
tains formed  a  natural  division  between  the  Se- 
quani  and  the  Helvetii,  the  latter  of  which  peo- 
ple extended  themselves  over  the  country  lying 
along  that  mountain  fVnm  Lake  Constiance  to 
the  Lake  of  Greneva.    The  snlxlivisijon  into  the 
two  Germanics  mav  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  is  said  by  D'Anville  to  have  been 
the  earliest  made  in  any  part  of  Gaul  afler  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  fbur  parts  by  Augus- 
tus, which  succeeded  the  threefold  division  de- 
scribed in  the  Commentaries.  Germania  prima 
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joined  iipon  tlie  sooth  the  Maxima  Seoraano- 
mm.  Its  piinclpel  inhabitants  were  the  Triba- 
ei,  the  Nemetes,  and  the  Vangiones,  who  sup- 

Slanted  the  Lend  and  the  M^omatrici  upon 
le  eastern  frontier  of  Belgica  bordering  on  Ger- 
many. The  city  of  Siratbvrgh  may  be  consi- 
dered the  capital.  Between  Gennania  prima 
and  Germania  secnnda  was  the  famous  forest 
of  Ardewnes.  The  people  of  both  these  districts 
resembled  the  Germans  in  manners,ai>pearance, 
and  habits;  but  those  of  the  second  uermany 
in  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  the  first.  Trib^ 
fhnn  the  right  oenk  of  the  river  were  continu- 
ally crossing  to  the  Gallic  side,  and  thus  main- 
tained the  German  characteristics,  introduced 
at  the  early  mingling  of  the  strange  tribes  with 
the  first  Celts  or  those  reeions;  and  which,  in 
the  other  parts  of  Belgica,  had  been  more  equal- 
ly blended  with  those  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
in  the  remote  comer  of  Belgica,  between  the 
Yahalis,  now  the  Waalj  and  the  proper  Rhine, 
were  sitoatedthe  Batavi,  considered  the  last  of 
the  Gauls.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
first  settlers  of  this  j^ortion  of  Ciaul  were  Celts;. 
bat  tribe  after  tribe,  m  subsequent  years,  having 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  first  posseft- 
sors,  they  together  constituted  the  peofde  after- 
wards callea  by  ancient  authorities  Belgas. 
Bklgium.  Vid,  Belgica. 
BsLLOTAd.  Vid.  Btlgica. 
BsKACca,  a  lake  of  Itiuy,  now  Lago  di  Gar- 
da^  from  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po. 
Virg.  (7.2,  v.  160.  JBn.  10,  v.  205.  It  formed 
the  division  between  Venetia,  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  the  borders  of  Rnietia,  which  lay 
upon  its  northern  extTemit||r,  to  the  iBmylian 
Waj[,  which  passed  along  its  southern  border ; 
diat  is  to  say,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
north  to  south,  or  35  Roman  miles.  Its  great- 
est width  did  not  exceed  12  miles  by  the  same 
ancient  scale. 

BamMPBOM,  a  temple  of  Diana  Bendis  at 
Munychia. 

BainrrBirrDM,  a  town  of  the  Hiipini,  built  by 
Biomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  original 
name  was  MUevaUumj  changed  into  the  more 
anspicioos  word  of  Senevenium  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  colony  there.  It  abounds  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  oiher  town  in 
Itahr.  PUn.  3,  c.  11.  Though  tradition  and 
mythology  confer  upca  Diomedes  the  honour  of 
fiMmdiBg  the  city  or  Beneventum,  more  certain 
guides  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  ancient  Au- 
sones.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time 
of  Augustas,  consisting  of  the  veterans  of  the 
emperor's  army ;  and  Nero  supplied  it  in  part 
witn  a  new  population.  But  the  importance  of 
Uiis  place  commenced  with  the  era  of  the  Lonv- 
bard  conquests  and  rule  in  Italy.  With  a  por- 
tkoi  of  surrounding  country  it  was  one  of  the 
dukedoms  erected  1^  those  conquerors  in  Italy ; 
and  depending  in  name  for  a  time  upon  the 
Lombard  sovereign  in  the  north,  it  quickly  be- 
came a  powerftil  independent  state,  and  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  when  Deside^ 
rias,the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings,  fnirrendered 
to  the  arms  of  Cbarlema^e.  The  German 
emperor  Henry,  some  generations  afterwards, 
conferred  it  on  (he  Pope,  and  it  became  a  part 
of  die  patrimony  of  the  church.  It  is  now  a 
principal  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
FUfanuy,  the  Vultumus  of  antiquity. 


Berjba,  the  same  as  BercDa. 
BfiRENicE,  I.  the  name  of  a  town  in  Egypt, 
on  the  Arabian  gulf.  It  was  called  EpidireSi 
because  it  was  situated  on  that  coitracted  part 
of  the  Arabicus  Sinus  by  which  it  communi* 
cated  with  the  ^rythrean  Sea.  This  was  the 
last  town  of  Egypt,  south,  on  the  Arabian  gulf^ 
and  was  placed  m  the  region  called  Cinnamo- 
nofera,  from  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  which 
that  country  produced.  It  was  a  place  of  trade 
with  India,  and  was  named  after  the  mother  ol 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Pli^.  6, 27.— !>' ATifvii^. 
•*— II.  Another  of  Cyrenaiea  in  Libya,  called 
also  Hesperis,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Hespe- 

rides. ni.  Another,  sumamed  Pancfarysos, 

on  a  bav  of  the  Arabicus  Sinus. IV.  A  town 

in  Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  .£lanites' Sinus, 
mentioned  by  Moses  under  the  name  of  Ezion 
Geber.  "  From  this  place,"  says  D'Anville, 
"  the  fleets  of  Solomon  took  their  departure  for 
Ophir,  and  the  Arabic  name  c^Minet  ed-dahab, 
signifying  the  port  of  gold,  had  reference  to  the 
riches  that  were  there  debarked  on  the  retuni 
from  Ophir.'* 

Bbrgistani,  a  people  of  S^ain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Ibems.    Liv.  34,  c.  16. 

Bergomum^  now  Bergajnfij  a  town  of  the 
Orobii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  iEmylian 
Way.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between  the 
Umatiaus  {Serio)  and  the  Ubartus  (Brevibo), 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  bv  some 
early  Galfic  tribes.   PHn.  3,  H.-^Jusi.  20. 

Bbrmius  M0N8,  now  Xero  LivadOy  a  moun* 
tain  forming  "  a  continuation  of  the  great  chain 
of  Oljrmpus.''  The  mountain  was  said  to  be 
impracticable  from  tlie  intensity  of  the  cold, 
yet  in  its  vicinity  were  fabled  to  have  been  the 
fruitftil  and  flourishing  gardens  of  Midas  that 
bloomed  spontaneously.  Here  the  Temenidse 
first  established  themselves'in  Macedonia.  He- 
rod. 8,  138.— Cram. 

Bebhus,  or  Bora  mons,  the  southern  extre- 
mitv  of  the  Scardus  Mons,  which  separated  B- 
lyria  from  Macedonia. 

Bkrcea,  I.  a  city  of  Syria,  which  received 
this  name  in  the  time  of  theMacedonian  princes. 
It  is  now  Aleppo^  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
city  of  Syria.  I>'j7rt?iZfe,— II.  A  town  of 
Macedonia,  now  Kara  Veria.  This  town  of  a 
very  great  antiquity,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bermius  Mons,  and  was  distant  from  Pella, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  about  30  miles.  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  tlte  Apos» 
ties,  and  its  inhabitants  are  commended  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  received  the  gospel 
on  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  T%tic.  1,  61.«- 
Acts,  17,  ll.-^III.  A  town  "  on  the  confines 
of  the  province  of  Thrace  proper  and  Mcpsia. 
This  cily,  when  re-established  by  the  empress 
Irene,  assumed  her  name.''    I^AmnUe, 

Berrhcea.     Vid.  Bertta. 

Ber^ Tus,  now  Beruty  an  ancient  town  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  coast  of  the  Miditerranean, 
fttmous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
law.    PHn.  5,  c.  20. 

Besippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  where 
Mela  was  bom.    M:la.  2,  c.  6. 

BEssr,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  lived  upon  ra- 
pine. Ovid.  THst.  4,  el.  1,  v.  67.  They  inha- 
Dited  the  district  of  country  called  Bessica  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  formed,  as 
it  is  thought,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  called  8atr«, 
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wMch  could  boast  that  of  aU  the  Thxmdan  peo- 
ple they  alone  had  neyer  been  subdued.  Beasi- 
ca  is  bdieved  to  have  extended  from  the  sources 
of  the  Hebnis  to  the  Nestus ;  but  the  Haemus 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  this  predatoiy  but 

firited  race.  Thev  were  finally  subdued  by 
}igasiva,—Flor.  12, 4.    Bsradot,  7, 110. 

Betis,  a  river  in  Spain.     Vid.  Baiis. 

Betobia,  a  country  in  Spain.     Vid.  Batiea. 

BiBRACTE,  a  large  town  of  the  iEdni  in  Graul, 
where  Cesar  often  wintered.  Cos.  Bell.  O.  7^ 
c.  &5.  dec.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Augustodunum, 
whicn  of  course  it  assumed  after  its  subjugation 
by  Ceesar  and  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
The  corruption  of  this  name  gives  the  modern 

BiGERRONBS,  a  people  of  Aqnitainei  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  town  of  Bigorre 
occupies,  it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  their  capital. 

BiLBiLis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar- 
tial was  bom.  It  stood  near  a  river  named 
Salo^  now  Xalon ;  but  Justin  calls  this  river  also 
Bilbilis.  Its  watecs  were  *'  famous  for  tem- 
pering steel,  which  Martial  account^  the  best 
m  the  world."  The  town  is  now  *' known 
only,"  says  D'Anville, "  by  the  name  of  Baubo- 
la,  m  the  vicinity  of  a  new  city  constructed  by 
the  Moors  called  Calalaifud**  Just.  4i,  3.— 
JMbfC  1,  ep,  50. 

BiNGiuM,  a  town  of  Germania  Secunda,  in 
Belgica.     Tacit.  Bid.  4,  c.  70. 

BuALTu,  "  that  pan  of  Macedonia  between 
the  lake  Bolbe  ana  the  Strymon,"  sajrs  Cramer, 
"appears  to  have  been  called  Bisaltia,  from 
the  bisaltae,  a  Thracian  nation,  who  were  gov- 
erned by  aking  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,"  and  who  fell  under  the  rule  of  the 
Macedonians  not  long  afterwards.  Berodot.  7, 
115.— T^iitfyii.  2,99. 

BiSANTHB,  a  town  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  is  now  Rodosto.  by  corruption  from 
the  name  of  Rhcedestus,  wnich  it  also  bore  with 
the  ancients. 

Bi8t5nis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera. 
Berodot,  7,  c.  109.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
Bistones,  a  Thracian  people,  who  dwelt  upon  its 
shores  and  ruled  over  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants. The  poets  sometimes  bestow  the  name 
of  this  people  upon  Thrace  in  general.    Cram. 

BiTQtNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  first  peopled  by  the  Mysiani,to 
whom  succeeded  the  Th3mi  and  Bithyni  from 
Thrace.  From  these  people  the  whole  region 
took  its  name,  having  until  the  era  of  their  set- 
tlement, been  called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  and  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
soutn  by  the  Galatse,  Tectosages,  and  a  jiart  of 
Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis  and 
Mysia,  from  which  mount  Oljrmpus  separated  it. 
The  principal  towns  of  Biibynia  were  the  royal 
eity  of  Prusa,  Nicomedia,  and  Nice.  This  coun- 
try underwent  various  changes  under  its  differ- 
ent possessors  and  masters.  Thus,  D'Anville 
remarks,  "  there  was  a  time  when  the  depen- 
dencie<«  of  Pontas  extending  to  Heraclea,  con- 
fined Bithynia  within  narrow  bounds ;  and  under 
the  lower  empire,  the  principal  part  of  Bithvnia, 
in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  Propontis,  assumed  the 
name  of  Pontica,  and  the  part  adjacent  to  Paph- 
lagonia composed  a  separate  province  named 
.donorias.     The  north-eastern  comer,  washed 
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by  the  Enxme  and  the  Propontis,  was  the  pe- 
culiar seat  of  the  ThynL"  Sbrab.  13.— Ar#- 
d4ii.  7,  c.  75. — Mda,  1  and  3.  According  to 
Paut.  %j  c.  9,  the  inhabitants  were  descended 
from  Mantinea  in  Peloponnesus. 

BrravNiuM,  a  town  ol  B3rthynia  on  the  Bil- 
bssus,  in  the  country  of  the  Caucones.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honorias  in  the 
east  of  Bithynia,  and  became  famous  as  the 
birth  place  ol  the  beautiful  Antinous,  the  &vour» 
ite  of  the  emperor  Adrian. 

BiTURioEs,  a  people  of  that  pert  of  GkiUia 
Celtica  which  was  added  to  the  original  Aqui- 
tania  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They  were 
among  the  principal  of  all  the  Ghillic  people  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Ciesar,  and  were  under  the 
government  of  a  powerful  kins  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins.  Th^  were  placed  between  the  Car- 
nutes  and  Senones  on  the  north,  the  Boii  and 
Arvemi  on  the  east,  the  Lemoviceson  the  south, 
and  the  Turones  and  Pictones  on  the  west.' 
These  were  the  Biiunges  Cubi.  Another  tribe 
of  the  same  people,  di^guished  as  the  Vibis- 
ci,  belonged  to  Aquitania  Secunda,  in  which 
they  were  the  principal  tribe,  as  the  Cubi  were 
in  Aquitania  prima.  Their  capital  was  Bur- 
digala,  Bowrdeaux.  Vid.  Aquitama. 

BiziA,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope,  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Thrace.    Tereus  was  bom  there. 

BlandOsia,  a  fountain  in  Apulia,  **  situated 
near  Venusia,  about  six  miles  from  Venosa,  on 
the  site  named  Palazzo."  The  more  proper 
name  was  Bandusia.    Cram. 

Bi^bmmtbs,  a  people  of  AiHca,  near  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  Nile,  who,  as  is  fabulously  re- 
poned,  had  no  heads,  but  had  the  eyes  and 
mouth  placed  in  the  breast.    2^§da.  1,  c.  4. 

BLuauM,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotarus  kept 
his  treasures  in  Bithynia.    Sttab.  12. 

BoAGRius,  a  river  of  Locris,  sometimes  called 
also  Manes.  It  was  rather  a  torrent  than  a  ri- 
ver, and  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  seasons 
for  its  waters,  being  often  (]uite  diy.    Strab.  9. 

BocALiAS,  a  river  in  the  island  ol^  Salamis. 

BoDOTiUA  FRJETUM.    The  Frith  of  Forth. 

BodOni,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  surrender- 
ed to  Claudius  Caesar.    Dio.  Cast.  GO. 

BoEJE,  a  town  of  Laconia,  now  perhaps  Po- 
lao  Castroj  on  the  Sinus  Boeoticus. 

B(BOTicDS  SINUS,  at  the  southem  extremity 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  l3ring  opposite  the  islana 
of  C}rthera,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Boece,  on  its  northern  shore.  Now  the  Ovlf 
of  Vatika. 

BoEBfcia,  a  lake  of  Thessaly,  near  mount  Os- 
sa,  from  which  the  Anchestos  derives  its 
waters.  The  name  was  taken  ftrom  the  town 
BcBbe,  which  stood  upon  its  banks.  It  is  now 
Carlos.    lAuan.  7,  v.  176. 

BcBOTiA,  a  province  of  Greece,  bordering  on 
Phocis  to  the  west  and  north-west.  On  the  north 
its  confines  reached  to  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Opuntii ;  it  was  bounded  by  the  shore  of  the 
Euripus,  from  Halse  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopos, 
on  the  east ;  while  to  the  south  it  was  separated 
firom  Attica  by  the  chain  of  Cithaeron  and  the 
continuous  range  of  Mount  Pames.  The  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  this  region  were  the  Aones, 
Hyantes,  &c.  who  formed,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the 
srr'eat  familv  to  which  belonged  also  the  Leleges. 
Under  Cadmus,  Bcpotia  received  a  Phosnician 
colony,  who,  after  being  expelled  at  one  time  by 
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the  Thradans  ana  Epigoni,  and  afterwards  by 
powerful  hordes  of  Pela^,  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  this  most  fertile  district 
of  all  Greece,  and  in  conferring  on  it  the  name 
of  Bocotia,  from  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves assumed  about  the  period  of  their  second 
expulsion.  When,  like  ihe  other  provinces  of 
Greece,  Boeotia  rejected  the  monarchical  form 
of  |;oveninient,  the  institutions  established  in 
their  room  were  aristocratical,  though  not  with- 
out a  mixture  of  the  democratical  in  their  form ; 
but  the  aristocracy  greatly  preponderated  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  and  laws. 
This,  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  a  powerful  and 
arrogant  neighbour,  begot  an  early  hostility  be- 
tween the  Bceotiansand  Athenians,  who,  in  eve- 
ry struggle  of  the  democratic  interest  in  Boeo- 
tia,  were  ready  t4)  lend  their  aid  against  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Thebes.  Hence,  in  the  Persian  war, 
the  BoBocians,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Plataea,  were  found  assisting  earnestly  the  Per- 
sian arms.  The  same  feeling  arrayed  them  on 
the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  and  when  the  battle  of  £gospo- 
tamoi  determined  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Boeotians  zealously  urged  their  victo- 
rious allies  to  perfect  their  conquest  by  the 
absolute  destruction  of  Athens.  When  nothing 
was  left  for  the  Boeotians  to  fear  on  the  side  of 
their  ancient  enemy,  they  soon  conceived  an 
equal  jealousy  of  that  power  which  they  had 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  forming;  and  an 
hostility  of  twelve  years  that  thereupon  ensued, 
was  terminated  only  by  the  battles  of  Leuctra 
and  Mantinea, "  when  Sparta  saw  a  formidable 
army  occupied  in  freeing  Arcadia  and  Messenia 
from  her  cnains,  and  menacing  her  own  walls 
and  existence."  "  After  the  last  stand,''  says 
Cramer,  "  made  by  the  Achsans  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  Boeptia  ceased  to  exist,  and  be- 
came included  under  the  general  name  of 
Achain,  by  which  Greece  was  desifnated  as  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire."  The  inhabit- 
ants were  reckoned  rude  and  illiterate,  fonder 
of  bodily  strength  than  of  mental  excellence ; 
yet  their  country  produced  many  illustrious 
men,  such  as  Pmoar,  Hesiod,  Plutarch',  &c. 
Boeotia  is  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  port  of 
Aulis,  whence  the  Greeks  demrted  for  the  siege 
of  Troy ;  for  the  battle  of  Platsea,  that  estab- 
li^ed  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  for  the  fatal 
field  of  Cheronaea,  in  which  thev  expired  for 
ever.  Berad.  3,  c.  49,  1.  5,  c.  SI.-— Ovid.  Met. 
3.T.  10.— P«i*s.  9,  c.  1,  &c.— C.  Nep.  7.  c.  11.— 
Strab.  S^—JusHt^.  3,  c.  6,  1. 8,  c.  4.--J35wa«.  2, 
ep.  1,  F.  Mi.'-Diod.  Id.—Liv.  27,  c.  30,  &c. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  coming  ori- 
ginally from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Helvetii, 
and  occnprin?  a  large  district  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
between  the  Po,  the  Tarns  (Taro,)  and  the 
ApptnineSj  corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  duchies  of  Parma  ^and  Modena,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  state  north  of  Tuscanv.  They 
waged  the  most  destructive  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  at  length  obliged  to  expel  them 
from  their  ancient  seats.  They  then  appear  to 
hare  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  tract  of 
country  Iving  within  the  Hercynian  mountains, 
irhieh  separated  them  on  the  north-west  from 
the  Hermanduri,  on  the  north-east  from  the 
Marsigni  of  the  modem  Silesia,  on  the  south- 
tnm  the  Ctuadi,  who  inhabited  the  present 


Moravia,  and  on  the  souih-west  from  theNasl- 
ci,  who  dwelt  between  the  hilly  country  and  the 
left  side  of  the  Danube.  "  In  the  name  of  this 
country,"  observes  D'Anville, "  that  of  the  more 
ancient  people  who  occupied  il  is  followed  by  a 
term  in  (he  German  language  which  signifies 
habitation ;  and  this  name  has  continued  to  the 
same  country  in  that  of  Bohemia,  although  the 
Boil  had  given  place  to  the  Marcomans,  and 
these  to  a  Sclavonic  people  who  have  possessed 
it  since."  On  the  entrance  of  the  Marcomanni. 
the  Boii  "  abandoned  these  their  native  seats," 
continues  the  same  author,  "  and  carried  the 
same  name  with  them  into  that  now  called 
Boiaria,  Bagaria,  or  Bavaria.^*  A  small  tribe  of 
the  Boii  settled  in  the  time  of  Csesar  in  that 

Sirt  of  Gaul  which  is  now  the  Bourdonais ;  but 
e  Mandajor  places  them  in  Le  Bas-Forest, 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  JEqvd  in  Italy.  Virg. 
JEfn,  6»  V.  775. 

BoLBK,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonia.  Thfucyd, 
1,  c.  58. 

BoLBrriNUM,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Naucratis  was 
built  near  it.    Herodat.  1,  c.  17. 

BoLTssiTB,  a  town  and  island  near  Chios. 
Tkucyd,  8,  c.  24. 

BoMiENSES,  a  people  in  ^tolia.  TTitictjd,  3, 
c.96t 

BonOnia,  I.  now  Bologna^  was  an  Etruscan 
city  before  the  incursion  of  the  Boii,  and  was 
known  bv  the  name  of  Felsina.  It  stood  about 
midway  between  Ravenna  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  Mutina  now  Modenu,  the  Appenines, 
and  the  Po:  and  was  exactly  on  the  iEmylian 

Way. 11.  A  city  on  the  banube,  below  the 

mouth  of  the  Save,  on  the  site  of  which  is  lUok. 

III.  Another  on  the  Danube,  now  Bidin. 

IV.  Another  in  Belgica  Secunda,  supposed 

to  be  the  Itius  Portus  cf  Ccesar,  and  by  many 
the  modem  WUsaind.  Lh,  33,  37.--Jli^.— 
Plin. — B^AntUU. ^V.  A  town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rhine.  Vol,  Max,  8,  c.  l.^ndl.  8, 
v.  509. 

BoosiTRA,  {bovis  c(vuda)  a  town  of  Cyprus, 
where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple.    Slrab. 

BoRTSTHENEs,  a  large  river  of  Scythia,  fell- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  now  callea  the  Dnie- 
per,  and  inferior  to  no  (^er  European  river  but 
the  Danube,  according  to  Herodotus,  4,  c.  45. 
Above  the  city  Kiov,  m  the  modem  province 
of  Volhynia,  the  principal  branches  of  tnis  river 
unite.  Of  these  the  southern  is  now  called  the 
Prypee.  It  assumed,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
name  of  Denapris,  which  by  connption  has  be- 
come the  Dnieper.  The  proper  division  of  Po- 
land and  Russia  was  formed  by  this  river  be- 
fore the  dismemberment  of  the  former  unfortu- 
nate country.  Very  little  of  this  river,  or  of  the 
basin  through  which  it  flows,  was  known  with 
accuracy  by  the  people  of  antiquity.  jyAn- 
ville. 

BospnoRus,  and  BospoRUs,two  narrow  straits, 
situated  at  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
One  was  called  Cimmerian,  and  joined  the  Pa- 
ins Mceotis  to  the  Euxine,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  straits  of  Caffa ;  and  the  other, 
which  was  called  the  Thmcian  Bosphorus,ana 
by  the  modems  the  strait  of  Constantinople, 
made  a  communication  between  theEuxine  Sea 
and  the  Propontis.  It  is  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  and,  where  narrow- 
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est,  500  paces  or  stadia,  according  to  Herodotus. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Boomropoty  boms  meo- 
tuSf  because,  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  an 
ox  could  easily  cross  it.  Cocks  were  heard  to 
croWj  and  dogs  to  bark,  from  the  opposite  banks ; 
and  m  a  calm  day  persons  could  talk  one  to 
another.  PUn.  4,  c.  l2, 1.  6,  c.  l.-^Ovid.  TYid, 
3,  el.  4,  V.  i9.—J^la.  1,  c.  L—Strab.  12.— A- 
rodot.  4,  c.  85. 

BoTTu,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  Thrace. 
The  people  were  called  BoUiai.  PUn.  4,  c.  1. 
—Hcrodot.  7,  e.  165,  Ajc.—  T%uafd.  2,  c.  99. 

BoTTUBis,a  country  at  thenorth  of  Macedonia, 
onthebayof  Therma.  Bsrodot.  7,  c.  123,  die. 

BouuNUM,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appeninesnot  far  from 
Beneventum.    lAv.  9,  c.  18. 

BoviLL£,  I.  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
among  the  conquests  of  Coriolanus.  At  Bo- 
villae  took  place  the  meeting  of  Milo  and  Clo- 
dins,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  perpetual  banishment  of  his  murder- 
er.   Flor.\  i—Dian.  Hal,  8,  20.— Ou;.  Orat. 

pro  Mil. II.  Another,  also  in  Latium,  in 

the  country  of  the  Hemici,  mentioned  by  Plo- 
rvf.  1. 2. 

Brauron,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  ffoddess  had  three  festivals, 
calledJ?rai^r(mt4,  celebrated  every  fifth  vear  by 
ten  men,  who  were  called  icpovocoi.  They  sa- 
crificed a  goat  to  the  ffoddess,  and  it  was  usual 
to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad*  The 
most  remarkable  tlutt  attended  were  young  vir- 
gins in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated  to  Diana. 
They  were  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore their  consecration  was  called  StKarevcivfiom 
dcM  decern  \  and  sometimes  aprrcMiv,  as  the 
virgins  themselves  bore  the  name  of  apKrot^ 
bearsj  from  this  circumstance.  There  was  a 
bear  m  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica,  so  tame 
that  he  ate  with  the  innabitants,  and  played 
harmless  with  them.  This  fkmiliarity  lasted 
long,  till  a  young  viigin  treated  the  animal  too 
roughly,  and  was  kuled  by  it  The  virgin's 
brother  killed  the  bear,  and  the  country  was 
soon  afler  visited  by  a  pestilence.  The  oracle 
was  consulted,  and  the  plague  removed  by  con- 
secrating vireins  to  the  service  of  Diana.  This 
was  so  faithndly  observed,  that  no  woman  in 
Athens  was  ever  married  before  a  previous  con- 
secration to  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana 
of  Tauris,  which  had  been  brought  into  Greece 

Sr  Iphigenia,  was  preserved  m  the  town  of 
rauron.  Xerxes  carried  it  away  when  he  in- 
vaded Greece.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are 
pointed  out  1^  modem  travellers  near  the  spot 
now  called  Palaio  Braona.  Chandler  calls  the 
modem  site  Vrowna.  Cram. — Paus.  8,  c.  46. 
— Sirab.  9. 

BRioANTes,  I.  the  most  powerful  people  of 
Britain.  They  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  island,  mm  the  mouth  of  the  Abus,  or 
Bttinder,  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  Their  terri- 
tory is  now  Yorkihire^  Lancashire^  Biskoprick 
of  Durham^  Westmoreland^  and  Cumberland. 

tyAnmUe. — Camden. II.  A  people  of  Hi- 

bemia. 

Brigamtu,  now  Bregeniz^  a  town  situated 
at  the  eastem  extremity  of  the  Bri^antinus  L»- 
eosy  now  Zjike  ConsUmce.    jyAimUe, 


Brhsantimus  lacds,  now  the  lake  of  Ccn- 
stance  or  Border-2See.  a  lake  belonging  equally 
to  Vindelicia  and  Rnetia,  or  the  latter  aloae, 
if,  with  Tacitus,  we  consider  Vindelicia  as  a 
part  of  Rhsetia. 

Brilbssds,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  T^MCfi. 
2,  c.  23. 

Brftannia,  now  Great  Britain,  the  largest 
island  Imown  to  the  people  of  antiquity ;  the 
sea  north  of  Britannia  was  entirely  unknown  to 
them.    On  the  east  the  island  was  bounded  bf 
the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  now  the  North  Sea 
or  German  Ocean  f  on  the  south  by  the  Fretum 
Ghdlicum,  Pas  de  Calais  or  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  the  Brittanicus  Oceanus,  the  English  Oian- 
net;  and  on  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
HibemiabytheVerginium  Mare,  St.  Georges 
Channel,  and  the  Mare  Internum  vel  Hibemi- 
cum,  now  the  Msh  Sea.    "  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  its  peculation 
comprised  about  forty  tribes.    The  long  tract 
of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Severn  and  'ITumts 
was  unequally  portioned  among  ten  nations,  of 
which  the  prmcipal  were  the  Cantii,  men  of 
Kent ;  the  Belgs,  or  inhabitants  of  the  present 
counties  of  Hampshire  and  Witts ;  and  the 
Danmonii,  who,  from  the  river  Ex,  had  gra- 
dually extended  themselves  to  the  western  pro- 
montory.   Across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  now  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  most  powerftil  was  the 
tribe  of  the  Silures.    From  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  their  original  seat,  they  had  carried  their 
arms  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean ;  and  their 
authority  was  acknowledg^ed  by  the  Ordovices 
and  the  bimetee,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
mountains  and  of  the  western  district  of  Wales. 
On  the  eastem  coast  of  the  island,  between  the 
Thamies  and  the  Stonr,  lay  the  Trinobantes, 
whose  capital  was  London ;  and  trom  the  Stour 
to  the  Humber  stretched  t^e  two  kindred  na- 
tions of  the  Iceni,  called  Cenim^rii  and  Cor- 
tanni.    The  Dobunii  and  Cassii,  confederate 
tribes  under  the  rale  of  Cassibelan,  extended- 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thmes,  from  the  Se- 
vern to  the  Trinobantes ;  and  above  them  dwek 
the  Camabii,  and  several  clans  of  minor  conse- 
ouence.    The  Brigantes  were  the  most  power- 
nil  of  all  the  B  ritish  nations.  They  were  bound- 
ed l^  the  Rmber  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
T^ne  on  the  north ;  and  had  subdued  the  Vo* 
lantii  and  Sistuntii  of  the  western  coast.    To 
the  north  of  the  Brigantes  were  five  tribes, 
known  bv  the  general  appellation  of  the  Mas- 
tse ;  and  beyond  these  wandered,  amid  the  lakes 
and  mountains,  various  t;lans,  among  which  the 
Caledonians  claimed  the  praise  of  superior  cou- 
rage or  superior  ferocity."  "  When  the  Roman 
conquests  of  Britain  had  reached  their  utmost 
extent,  they  were  irregularly  divided  into  six 
provinces,  under  the  government  of  pretors  ap- 
pointed by  the  praefect.    The  long  tract  of  land 
which  runs  from  the  western  extremity  of  Comr 
loaU  to  the  SnUh  F&reland  in  Kent,  is  almost 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  the  arm 
of  the  sea  now  called  the  Bristol  Ch/tnnel,  and 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Tliames.    This  form- 
ed the  most  wealthv  of  the  British  provinces; 
and  fV*om  priority  of'^conquest  or  proxmiity  of  si- 
tuation, was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima.  Britannia  Secunda  comprised  the 
p'-esent  principality  of  Wales,  with  the  addition 
of  that  tract  wnich  is  included  by  the  Severn  in 
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its  eireiiitoiis  course  towards  Si.  Ge^ge*8  Chan- 
neL    FSavia  Cssariensis  was  the  next  in  order 
bat  the  first  in  extent    It  was  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  former  provinces,  and  on  the  two 
others  by  the  Htanbefj  the  Don,  and  the  Qer- 
wuM  OeeoM,    To  the  north  of  the  Humber  lay 
the  pioyince  of  Maxima.    It  reached  to  the 
Sden  and  Tyne,  and  its  opposite  shores  were 
washed  by  the  western  and  eastern  seas.    Ya- 
LEsniA  followed,  including  the  Scottish  low- 
landSy  as  fiir  as  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Ftnih. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Friths  formed  the  sixth 
lioremment  of  Vespisiama,  divided  from  the 
mdependent  Caledonians  by  the  long  chain  of 
mountaiiifi,which,  risingnear  Dumbarton^  cross- 
es the  two  counties  of  Athol  and  Badenoch^ 
and  stretches  beyond  the  FWk  of  Murray,  But 
the  greater  part  of  this  province  was  wrested,  at 
so  early^  a  period,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
that  ii  is  seldom  mentioned  by  writers ;  and  the 
pretentura  of  Agricola  has  been  generally  consi- 
deqpd  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  in  Bri- 
tain." Throughout  these  provinces  was  scatter- 
ed a  great  number  of  inhabited  towns  and  mili- 
tary posts,  partly  of  British  and  partly  of  Ro- 
man origin.    They  were  divided  into  classes, 
gradually  descendmg  in  the  scale  of  privilege 
and  importance.    1.  The  first  rank  was  claim- 
ed by  tne  colonies,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
among  them   London,    Each  colony  was  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  parent  city,  both 
as  regarded  customs,  laws,  and  government. 
fiL  Seomd  in  rank  were  the  municipia,  or  mu- 
nicipal cities,  which  enjoyed  privileges  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  conferrra  on  the  co- 
lonies.   These  were  but  two,  Vervlam  and 
York.  3.  The  Latian  cities  were  next  in  order, 
and  were  ten  in  number ;  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  dectine  their  own  magistrates,  who  became 
citizens  of  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  their  office. 
4.   The  remaining  towns  were  stipendiary,  and 
governed  by  Roman  officers.    It  seems  most 
reai«oiiable  to  conclude  that  Britain  was  origi- 
nally peopled  by  the  Celts,  who  were  first  in  or- 
der or  those  nations  that  occupied  gradually  and 
sucreasively  the  western  regions  of  the  ancient 
world.    Next  to  the  Celtae  came  the  Belgce,  who 
were  either  a  branch  of  the  Celts  that  migrated 
at  a  later  period  than  the  first  occupants  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  van  of  the  Gothi  who  followed  the 
Celtae  in  their  progress  westward.    These  new 
invaders  drove  the  first  settlers  of  the  isle  in- 
ward from  the  coast.  Accordingly  Cssar  repre- 
sents the  Britons  on  the  coast  whom  he  encoun- 
tered as  of  Belgic  descent,  by  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants oflf  the  interior  were  considered  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  soil.    Britain,  or  more 
properly,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  adjacent 
islnids,  was  first  made  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  south  by  the  Phcenicians  of  Cadiz, 
who,  by  keeping  its  situation  secret,  monopolized 
the  tin  trade.    At  len^h  Himilco,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, discovered  the  CBestrymnides,  as  he  calls 
them ;  and  afterwards  Pjrtheas  of  M&ssilia  was 
equally  successful.    The  C»ssiterides,  or  SciUy 
hUs^  were  henceforth  the  sole  attraction  to  these 
seas.    Till  Caesar's  time  the  island  was  known 
to  the  Romans  only  by  fame.    In  the 'reign  of 
daudius,  A.  D.  4^,  the  Romans  first  prepared 
seriously  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  to  this 
were  directed  the  exertions  of  Aulus  Plautius 
ai^  Vespa.sian ;  and  also  of  Ostorius  Scapula, 
Pabt  L— H 


who  made  captive  Caractacus.  The  next  ge- 
neral of  great  abilities  in  this  service  was  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus,  who  reduced  Anglesey  and  de- 
feated Boodicea.  After  Vespasian  had  assumed 
the  purple,  Petilius  Cerealis  subdued  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  Julius  Frontinus  nearly  conquered 
the  warlike  Silures.  In  the  year  78  Agricola 
became  commander  of  Britain.  Tribe  after  tribe 
submitted,  and  the  victor,  in  the  fourth  summer, 
built  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Friik  of  Forth  to 
that  of  dyde^  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  north- 
em  Britons,  whose  territories  he  Invaded  with 
success  in  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  his  com- 
mand. Agricola  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
Britons  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  of  Roman  manners.  In 
A.  D.  120,  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  com- 

Selled  Hadrian  to  repair  to  Britain,  where,  in 
efence  of  southern  Britain,  he  drew  a  rampart 
and  a  ditch  across  the  island,  ttom  the  Sohcay 
Fri^  on  the  western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  lyne 
on  the  eastern,  coast.     Severus,  the  belter  to 
protect  the  southern  provinces,  raised  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  a  few  paces  to  the  north  of  the  Vallum 
of  Hadrian.    The  wall  was  twelve  feet  high, 
and  in  front  of  it  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  of  Hadrian .    This  wall  is 
'called  by  the  historian  of  Severus  "  the  glory  of 
his  reign."    Towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  the  irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  be- 
came more  and  more  formidable ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Honorins  wrote  to  the  stales  of 
Britain  "  to  provide  for  their  own  defence." 
Thenceforward  Britain  was  independent  of  Ro- 
man power.    It  is  remarkable,  tnat  in  the  4th 
centurv  the  Caledonians  and  Msette  disappeared 
from  history,  the  Picts  and  Scots  taking  their 
place.     Dr.  Lingard  thus   accounts  tor  it: 
"  To  me  it  seems  manifest  that,  the  Picts  were 
under  a  new  denomination  the  very  same  people 
whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Masetoe  and  Ca- 
ledonians.   The  name  of  Caledonians  properly 
belongs  to  the  nations  of  that  long  but  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  stretches  from  Loeh  Finn 
on  the  western,  to  the  Frilh  of  Tayne  on  the 
eastern  coast :  but  it  had  been  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  all  the  kindred  and  independent 
clans  which  lay  between  them  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.    In  the  4th  century  the 
mistake  was  discovered  and  rectified :  and  from 
that  time  not  only  the  Caledonians,  but  their 
southern  neighbours,thefive  tribes  of  the  Maee- 
tse,  began  to  be  known  by  the  generic  appellation 
of  Picts ;  a  word  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  na- 
tural custom  of  painting  the  body,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  name  which  they  bore  in  tneir 
own  language.    2.  The  Scots  came  undoubted- 
ly fk>m  Ireland,  which,  like  its  sister  island,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  colonized  by  adventurers 
from  different  countries.     It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Scoti  were  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  a  division  of  the 
great  Celtic  family  of  the  Colli.    At  last  the 
strangers  acquired  so  marked  a  superiority  over 
the  indigenous  tribes,  as  to  impart  the  name  of 
Scotland  to  the  northern  division  of  Britain." 
After  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Picts  and  Scots  still  continued  their 
incursions  against  the  more  civilized  Britons,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  the  j^car  449,  Vorticem, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kin^,  called  in 
I  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Kent 
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w«s  abftndoned  to  Hengist,  A.  D.  455,  and  thus 
the  way  was  paved  to  Anglo-Saxon  sway. 

lAngard^s  England, — CanuUn. — ikylyn, 

jyAnviUe. 

Brixjblldm,  now  Breselia,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Ci^>adana,  to  the  right  of  the  j£milian  Way, 
on  the  Po,  where  Oiho  slew  himself  after  tus 
defeat  at  Bedriacum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony. 
Cram. 

Brixu,  now  Brescia^  on  the  Mela,  the  car 
pital  of  the  Cenomani,  was  a  Roman  colony, 
and  also  a  municipiam. 

BaucrfiRi,  a  people  of  Germanr,  inhabiting 
the  country  at  the  east  of  BoUamk  TacU, 
Ann.  1,  c.  51. 

Bbundusium,  or  Brunduium,  now  Brindisi, 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Calar 
bria,  on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  lapygian  pe- 
ninsula.— By  the  Greeks  the  town  was  called 
Bpeyriacoy  a  word  which  in  the  Messapian  lan- 
guage signified  a  sta^s  head,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  difierent  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal  The  advan- 
tageous position  of  its  harbour  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  naturally 
rendered  Brunausium  a  place  of  great  resort, 
from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  coimtry 
had  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy. 
Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  there  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece, 
or  Asia ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  its  harbour, 
and  its  facility  of  access  from  every  other  part 
of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general  thorough- 
fare for  travellers  visiting  those  countries.  Here 
Caesar  blockaded  Pompey,  and,  according  to  his 
account^  it  possessed  two  harbours,  one  called 
the  interior,  the  other  the  exterior,  communicat- 
ing by  a  very  narrow  passage.    Cram. 

JSaurrn,  a  people  occupying  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy.  On  the  south,  west,  and  east 
their  country  was  enclosed  by  the  sea,  being  se^ 
lArated  from  Sicily  by  the  Siculum  Fretum. 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  Lncania  by 
the  rivers  Crathis  and  Laos.  The  origin  of  the 
Brutti  or  Bfwm<n  is  neither  remote  nor  illustri- 
008.  '^  They  were  generally  looked  upon  as  de- 
scended from  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds 
of  the  Lucanians,  who,  having  concealed  them- 
selves from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became, 
in  process  of  time,  powerful  from  their  numbers 
and  ferocity."  "The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  Italiot  con- 
federacy, first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  BruttiL'* 
The  prmcipal  cities  of  this  league  now  sought 
the  aid  of  Fyrrhus  against  the  now  united  Brut- 
tii  and  Lucanians,  who  wereefiectually  checked 
during  the  life  of  that  prince ;  but,  after  his 
death,  they  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
ninsula hatween  the  Laus  and  Crathis,  except 
Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium.  At  this  period 
Rome  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  conquests  and 
their  mdependence.  Both  the  Lucani  and 
Bruttii  submitted  to  L.  Papirias  Cursor,  A.  U. 
C.  480,  which  was  two  years  after  Pyrrhus  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  out  of  Italy.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Hannibal,  the  Bruttii  flocked  eagerly 
to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground 
in  this  comer  of  Italy  when  all  hope  of  final 
success  seemed  to  be  extinguished.    But  the 


consequences  of  this  protracted  war&re  proved 
fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  earned  on; 
many  of  their  towns  being  totally  destroyed, 
and  others  so  much  impoverished,  as  to  retain 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To 
these  misfortunes  was  added  ttie  weigttt  ol' 
Roman  vengeance.  A  decree  was  passed,  re- 
ducing this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  de- 
pendence :  tney  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  their 
services  were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of 
couriers  and  letter  carriers."    Cram. 

Bbyoes,  a  people  of  Thrace,  aA^rwards  called 
Phryges.    Straif.  7. 

Bryoi,  an  lllyrian  people,  whom  Str^ 
seems  to  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taalantii 
and  Parthini,  to  the  north  ol  Epidamnus.  The 
town  of  Cydriae  is  assigned  to  tliem.    Cram. 

BuBASTiB,  a  city  of  E^pt,  in  Scripture  called 
Pibeset,  now  Basta^  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, because  Diana  Bubastis,  who  is  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  transformed 
herself  intou  cat  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt 
MsrodaL  2,  c.  59, 137  and  lli.^Ovid.  lOeL  S»,  v. 
690. 

BuBAsus,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  BtAo' 
sides  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Mst.  9,  v.  643. 

BucA,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Freniani,  the 
position  of  which  is  now  subject  to  much  un- 
certainty. Strabo  places  it  near  Teanum,on 
the  confines  of  Apulia ;  and  again  states  that  it 
was  separated  from  Teanum  by  an  interval  of 
200  stania  or  25  miles.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  an  error  in  one  of  the  passages.  Romanelli 
informs  us  that  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
place  named  Penna.    Cram. 

BucEPBALA,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hyda^- 
pes,  built  by  Alexander,  in  honour  of  his  favour- 
ite horse  Bucephalus.  Curt.  9,  c.  3. — Justin, 
12,  c.  S.—JHod.  17. 

BucHfiTinM,  or  Bocbeta,  or  Bucknta,  a 
town  of  Epirus,  situated  close  to  the  A  chemsian 
lake,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephyre  or 
Cichyrus.  The  remains  of  this  town  are  thus 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hughes:  *'  Leaving  the  Ache- 
rusian  lake,  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  ruins  of 
Buchetium,  which  are  about  one  mile  distant 
They  are  situated  upon  a  beautiful  conical  rock, 
near  the  right  banlc  of  the  Acheron;  and  the 
Cyclopean  walls,  constructed  with  admirable 
exactitude  in  the  second  style  of  ancient  mason- 
rv,  still  remain  in  a  high  .state  of  preservatioo." 
Cram. 

BoDiNi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  By  a  detail  which  Herodo- 
tus furnishes  or  the  canton  of  the  Budinians,  we 
think  we  discover  it  on  the  Borysthenes,  a  littlp 
below  Kiaie.    lyAnviUe. 

BudOrdm,  or  BuDORUs,  a  promontory  of  Sa 
lamis,  apposite  to  Mesiara,  with  a  fortress  upon 
it,  which  was  taken  by  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Brasidas.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  moun- 
tain of  Salamis.  Sir  W.  Gell  must  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  Budorus  to  be  opposite  to  iBgina. 
He  himself  informs  us,  that  "  opposite  the  ferry 
to  Megara  are  the  remains  or  a  very  ancient 
fortress  or  city,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  to- 
wards Corinth."  This,  no  doubt,  was  Budoms. 
Cram. 

BtTUs,  a  town  of  Phocis,  "  which  Pausanias 
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seems  to  assign  to  Boeotia,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  aDows  it  Imd  joined  the  Phoolan  contederacy 
in  the  Sacred  War  under  Philomelus  and  Ono- 
marchus.  Slcph.  Byz.  calls  it  a  Phocian  tou-n  -, 
as  do  likewise  Pliny  and  Pcolemy.  Pausanias 
states  that  Balis  was  on  a  hill,  and  only  seven 
iOadia  from  its  port,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  Mychos  of  Stiabo  and  the  Nautochus  of 
Pliny.     Cram, 

BuPHRiscM,  a  town  of  Elis,  often  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Epe- 
ans.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Sira- 
bo,  hot  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  and 
on  the  road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  This 
seems  to  answer  to  what  is  now  called  the  plain 
q£  Bakowata.    Cram, 

BuEA,  "  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achaean 
dties;  which  stood  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  but 
having  been  destroyed,  with  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Helice,  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the 
sonriTing  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  afterwards,  about 
40  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the  small  ri- 
ver BoraicQs.  Bora  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
contained  temples  of  Ceres,  Venus,  Bacchus, 
and  Ludna ;  the  statues  were  by  Euclidas  of 
Athens.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Buraicus 
was  a  cave  consecrated  to  HercnleSj  and  an  Ora- 
cle, QBoallv  consulted  by  the  throwmg  of  dice." 
Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  its  ruins  close  to  the  roiul 
from  MtgasUUa  to  Voslitza^  and  visited  the  cave 
of  Hercules  Buraicus.    Cram. 

Buaiiccs.     Vid.  Bwra, 

BuKmoAUk,  now  Bcurdeaux^  the  capital  of 
th^  Bitnriges  Vibisci,  in  Aquitania  Secunda. 
ft  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  Ausonius.  D^Afi- 
viUt, 

BoBouNDioKCs,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Yin- 
dilL  Their  original  seat  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, but  they  were  orobably  established  first  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Vistula^  whence  they 
were  compelled  to  migrate,  and  settled  near  the 
Alenoanni.  Finally  they  passed  to  Gaul,  and 
ftom  them  is  derived  the  modem  Biurgundy. 

BmtBia,  a  town  of  Lower  Eg3rpt,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  Busiriticus.  It  was  styled 
the  city  of  Isis,  from  its  having  a  ihmous  tem- 
ple sacred  to  that  deity.  The  modem  Busir 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian. 

BcFrHsoTUM,  a  town  of  Epirus,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Pelodes  Portus,  into 
which  emptied  the  Xanthus,  and  a  bay  connect- 
ed with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel.  Buthro- 
tmn  was  occupied  by  Csesar  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Romans. 
b  was  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra.    Cram. 

BoTOB,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  fk  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
jTAtrtna  It  was  situated  on  a  lake  or  basin, 
to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  Sebennyticum.  He- 
radM.  S,  c.  59  and  63. 

BozEicTvii,  or  Ptzcs,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
near  the  promontory  of  Pyxus,  now  Capo  degV 
HfruekL  PoUeastro  is  generally  considered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  liecame  a  Ro- 
man colony  A.  U.  C.  558.  There  was  a  river 
Pyxus,  now  Buatnto.    Cram. 

Btblts,  a  town  of  Sjrria,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
where  Adonis  had  a  temple.  It  was  situated 
between  Berytus  and  Botrns,  and  the  Adonis 


flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  in  its  vicinity. 
tytrab.  16. 

Byrsa.     Vid.  Carthago. 

Bvzacium,  a  couniry  of  Africa,  adjacent  to 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  also  named  Emporia.  Its 
great  fertility  of  com  might  have  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  amagazine  of  provisions,  which  was 
riesorted  to  by  sea.  There  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name  with  that  ot  the  country,  whose  po- 
sition Arabian  geographers  make  known  under 
the  name  of  Beghni.    D^AnvtUe. 

Byzantium,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megara,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Byzas,  658  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Paterculus  says  it  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
according  to  Justin,  and  according  to  Ammia- 
nus  by  the  Athenians.  The  Spartan  claim 
owes  '.s  origin  to  the  occupation  of  Byzantium 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  Pausanias,  with 
the  view  of  holding  in  cheek  the  threatening 
power  of  the  Persians.  PMlip  of  Macedon  in 
vain  attempted  to  take  this  city;  and  so  flou- 
rishing was  it  during  the  period  of  Roman  do- 
minion, that,  when  it  sided  with  Niger  against 
Sevems,  it  yielded  to  the  victor  only  after  an 
obstinate  siege  of  three  years.  The  pleasant- 
ness and  convenience  of  its  situation  was  ob- 
served by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
328,  and  called  it  Constantinople.  Constan- 
tine endowed  ConstaniinopU  with  all  the  privi- 
leges  of  Rome,  whence  at  a  late  period  it  was 
styled  Nova  Roma.  Nor  did  it  rival  Rome  only 
In  its  civil  and  political  privileges.  In  the  second 
ecclesiastical  council  held  here,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  shouM  be 
second  m  dignity  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  PontiiTs,  that 
in  after  times  they  strove,  inefliciently  however, 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  patriarchs;  who,main- 
laining  their  privileges  and  independence,  were 
therefore  accounted  schismatics  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  first  assumed  the 
title  of  Universal  or  CEcumenical  Bishop,  Pas- 
tor General,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  limits  of  Byzantium  were  more  contracted 
than  those  of  Constantinople ;  the  latter  city 
having  been  extended  to  include  the  seven  hills, 
which  have  given  it  also  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
Urbs  S^ti-Collis.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium  stand,  at  the  present  day, 
the  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  saltans  and  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Saint  Sophia.  The  ancient  ci- 
ty occupied  a  point  of  land  contracted  between 
the  Propontis  and  a  long  cove,  named  Chryso- 
ceras,  or  the  Bom  of  Gold.  This  extremity  of 
Thrace  and  of  Europe,  contracted  between  two 
seas,was  enclosed  by  a  long  wall  called  Macrom^ 
^u;A«5,commencing  a  little  beyond  Heraclea,and 
terminating  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  near  a 
place  named  Derkon,  or  Derkous.  This  bar- 
rier, of  which  there  are  only  some  vestiges  re- 
maining, was  constructed  by  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
resist  the  incursions  of  many  foreign  nations 
who  had  penetrated  even  to  the  environs  of  the 
city.  Confctantinople  fell  into  the  liands  of  the 
Turks  under  Mahomet  2d  A.  D.  1453.  The 
modem  city  is  called  Stambovl^  by  some  consi- 
dered a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  jby  others 
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as  an  abbreyiation  of  tit  n?»  mXir.  A  num- 
ber of  Greek  writers,  who  have  received  the 
name  of  ByzarUiTie  MstarianSf  flourished  at 
Byzantium  after  the  seat  of  the  empire  had 
been  translated  thilher  from  Rome.  Their 
works  were  published  in  one  large  collecticm, 
in  36  vols,  folio,  1648,  &c.  at  Paris,  and  recom- 
mended themselves  by  the  notes  and  supple- 
ments of  Du  Fresne  and  Du  Cange.  They 
were  likewise  printed  at  Venice^  1729,  in  28 
vols,  though  perhaps,  this  edition  is  not  so  valu- 
able as  that  of  the  Frenclv  A  new  and  supe- 
rior edition  of  this  collection  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Niehbuhr  in  1828.  Slrab.  1.— 
PaUrc.  2.  c.  15. — C.  Airp.  in  Pans,  Alcib,  & 
TtmotK—Justin.  9,  c.  i.-^TacU,  12.  Ann,  c. 
.63  and  &.—Mela,  S,  c.  2.^Ma,rul.  ^  c.  8. 

C. 

Cabaunus.     Vid,  Aganippe, 

Caballinum,  a  town  of  the  ^dui,  now  CAo- 
Ums,  on  the  Saone.    Cos.  7,  BeU.  O.  c.  42. 

Cabira,  a  town  of  Punius,  though  only  a 
ca^e  under  Mithridates.  It  was  enlarged  un- 
der Pompey.  It  was  called  Sebaste,  (the  Greek 
word  answering  to  the  Latin  Augusta,)  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  by  the  queen-dowager  of 
Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.    JJAnville. 

CacCthis,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.    Arriai^     Jndic. 

CADMf:A,  a  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad- 
mus ;  whence  the  Thebans  are  often  called  Cad- 
means.    Stat.  Tkd),  8,  V.  601.— Pfli«.  2,  c.  6. 
CADMEi8,an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

CADORa,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Caesar.  They  were  next 
to  the  Ruteni^ong  the  Gammna,  and  had  for 
their  capital  Divona,  now  Cakors.  Lemaire. 

Cadttis.     Vid.    IRerasolyma. 

CfcuBus  AGER,  a  tractof  country  near  Caie- 
ta  in  Latium,  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
plenty  of  its  wines.  According  to  Plin^,  the 
cultivaticHiof  this  vine  was  considerably  mjur- 
ed,  in  consequence  of  some  works  undertaken 
by  Nero.  CranL-^Strab,  b.—Eorat,  1,  od.  20. 
1.  2,  od.  14,  &c 

Cjbneopolis.  or  Cjbne,  I.  a  town  now  Kene 
in  the  Thebaia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
nearlv  over  against  Tentjrra.— II.  Another, 
called  also  Teenarum.     Vid.  Tanarum. 

CfiNiNA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio. 
Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

CfNis,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  opposite  to  Pe- 
lorus  in  Sicihr,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half,  and  forming  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  that  lies  between  Italy  and  the  island  of 
Sicily. 

Cjeratds,  an  ancient  name  of  Gnossus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

Cjbre,  C^res.     Vid.  AgyUa. 

CssAR  Augusta,  more  anciently  Salduba, 
a  town  on  the  river  Iberus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edetani  and  province  oif  Tarraconensis.  It 
stood  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbilis, 
and  is  now  Saragassa.  Md. — Pt4>l. — VAnr 
vilU. 

Cjbsar£a,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey. — Another,  called  Ad  Argeum  from 
its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  mons  Argeus. 
Its  proper  denomination  was  Mazaca,  to  which 
in  tne  time  of  Tiberius,  was  supeiadded  that  of 


Caesarea.  It  was  a  capital  town  of  Cappado- 
cia,  near  the  source  oi  the  Halys  river,  and  oc- 
cupied a  site  not  distant  from  that  of  the  mo- 
dem Kaisarieh. A  town  of  Samaria,named, 

on  its  becoming  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
govemorSjCeesarea  Palaestinse.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Turris  Stratonis,  but  standing  on  the  sea, 
"  it  was  chosen,"  says  D'Anville,  "  by  Herod, 
for  the  site  of  a  magnificent  city  and  port."  It 
was  this  prince  that  gave  it  the  name  of  Caesa- 
rea, in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  It 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Palestine  first,  and 
became  the  residence  of  a  patriarch.  There  re- 
main but  a  few  ruins  lo  mark  the  spot  on  which 
it  stood.  This  name  was  also  given  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod,  to  the  tOMn  of  Paneas,onthe 
division  of  his  lather's  dominions }  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  the  surname  of  Philippi  wasauach- 
ed  to  it.  The  name  of  Paneas  is  derived  from 
its  position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Panium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  iK'aters  of  Jordan.  It  afterwards 
resumed  this  name,  and  was  known  as  Bduut 

to  the  Crusaders. There  are  many  small 

insignificant  towns  of  that  name,  either  built 
by  tne  emperors,  or  called  by  their  name  in 
compliment  to  them. 

CjESENA,  "  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
on  the  Via  JEmylia,  retains  its  ancient  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  SaviOf  anciently  the 
Sapis."  The  name  of  Curva  is  sometimes  giv- 
en instead  of  Cssena.    Cram, 

Caicinus,  a  river  separating  the  territories  of 
Rhegium  and  Locri.  It  was  believed  that  the 
grasshoppers  beside  this  river,  on  the  L.ocriao 
side,  were  continually  singing,  and  that  those  on 
the  opposite  bank  were  continually  mute.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  present  Amendoka.  |  Cram. 

Caicus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
JElgean  Sea  opposite  Lesbos.  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
370.— OwVi.  ML  2,  v.  243. 

Cai£ta,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour  ol 
Campania,  which  received  its  name  from  Caie- 
ta,  the  nurse  of  .£neas,  who  was  buried'  there. 
Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  1. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna  Grs- 
cia.  It  has  been  called  Messapia,  lapygia,  Sa- 
lentinia,  and  Peucetia.  The  poet  Eddius  was 
bom  there.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  fruits,  much  cattle,  and  ex- 
cellent honey.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
Calabri,  who,  however,  were  confined  almost  to 
that  part  of  Messapia  and  lapygia  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum  which  is  now 
l^erra  di  Ucce.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  ^b.^HoroL 
1,  od.  31.  Epod.  1,  V.  27,  1.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  14.— 
Slrab.  6.— M;to,  2,  c.  A.—Plin.  8,  c.  48. 

Calagurrw,  a  capital  of  the  Vsiicones,  in 
that  which  is  bow  Kararre.  It  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Iberus,  considerably  above 
the  Xowsi  of  Ciesar  Augusta. 

C ALAMOS,  I.  a  town  of  Asia,  near  Mount  Ld- 
banus.  Plin.  5,  c.  20. 11.  A  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia,  III.  Another  of  Babylonia. 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Colophon. 
PaMS.  7,  c.  3. 

Calatuok,  a  mountain  of  Lacon la.  Paus. 
3,  c.  26. 

CAiwiTEfi,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Turnup  on 
the  Euxine  Sea.    Slrab.  l-^AJeta^  2,  c.  2. 

Calatu,  a  town  of  Camf  ania,  on  the  Ap* 
plan  Way.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  m 
the  age  of  Julius  Caesar.    Sil.  8,  v.  543. 
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CALAURfii,  and  Cilauria,  an  island  near 
TroBzene  in  the  bay  of  Argos.  The  tomb  of 
Demosthenes  was  there.  Paiu,  I,  c.  8,  &c. — 
Sirab.  B.—Mda,  2,  c  7. 

Calb,  (es,)  Gales,  (inm,)  and  Cal£nt7M, 
now  Co/ri,  a  town  of  Campania.  Horat.  4,  od. 
12.— ^r.  1,  V.  eB.sa.  8,  V.  413.—  Virg,  uEn, 
7,  V.  TSa 

CalkdonUj  a  name  applied  properly  to  a 
long  bnt  narrow  strip  of  land,  whicn  stretches 
from  Lock  finn  on  the  western,  to  the  Frith  of 
T\ifne  OD  the  eastern,  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is, 
however,  very  frequently  made  to  include  all 
Scotland,  except  the  Maaetse,  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  genenc  term  for  r«orthem  Britain. 
Camden  traces  the  name  to  Kaled, "  rough." 
plural  KdUdion}  whence  Caledonii,  "  the  rude 
nation."  In  the  article  Britannia  we  gave  a  so- 
lution of  thequestion  concerning  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Cfaledonians  from  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  centuiy.  Heylyn  considers 
that  the  word  Scot  denoted  a  body  aggregated 
into  one,  out  of  many  particulars ;  that  Scoli^ 
iher^ore,  implies  a  union  by  which  that  nation 
was  formed :  hence  Scotland.  "  the  land  of  the 
nnited  people."  This  woula  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  Caledonii  and  Maaets  united  formed 
the  Scoti ;  and  that  the  Picts  were  a  distinct 
body  of  North  Britons.  Mac  Bean  considers 
thel^icts  as  a  branch  of  the  Caledonii,  and  de- 
clares the  proper  form  of  the  name  to  be  PecH^ 
"  fre^x>olers."  The  same  writer  traces  Cale- 
donia to  Gael-dock, "  the  country  of  the  Gael  or 
highlander ; "  and  concurs  with  Lingard  in  re- 
presenting the  Scoti  as  a  distinct  people,  who 
settled  at  a  comparatively  late  perioa  in  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland. 

Caleb.     Vid,  CaU, 

Calbtes,  a  people  of  Gaul.  They  dwelt  in 
thatpart  oi  Normandy  which  is  called  the  Pays 
ie  GntZj  apeninsula  fonned  by  the  Seine  and 
the  sea.  Cfaesar  assigns  them  to  the  Belgn. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that 
though  situated  in  Belgica,  the  Calctes  had 
some  affinity  with  the  Armorici.  Cos,  Bell. 
OM.  2, 4 ;  and  8,  7;  and  7,  75. 

Callaicia,  a  district  of  Hisnania,  extending 
over  that  part  of  Portugal  which  lay  between  th& 
Doaro  and  Minho,  with  the  greater  part  of  Ga- 
licia.  The  Lusitanian  Callsuci,  or  those  south 
of  the  Minho,  were  called  Bracarii,  and  those  on 
tlie  north,  Lucenses.     Ovid.  SyPasl.  v.  4C1. 

Calix,  ''a  town  on  the  bouro,  near  its 
mouth,  called  now  Porto,  It  is  remarkable  by 
the  combination  of  its  ancient  and  modem  name, 
for  giving  the  denomination  of  Portugal  to  a 
tdngdom  which,  being  limited  before  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  county  or  earldom,  was  conferred  on 
a  French  prince  by  a  king  of  Leon."  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Calliaci.    D'AnviUe. 

Caluchorcs,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

Caludromus,  a  place  near  Thermopyls. 
TTiMcyd.  8,  c  6. 

Callip6li8,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont. Sil.  14,  V.250. II.  A  town  of  Sici- 
ly, near  JEma,. III.  A  city  of  Calabria  on  the 

coast  of  Tarentum,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by 
a  bridge  to  the  continent.  It  contains  GOOO  in- 
habitants, who  trade  in  oil  and  cotton.  All 
fbcse  places  retain  their  ancient  names  in  the 
iiightly  altered  form  GaUipcU, 


Callirhoe,  or  Enneacrounos,  a  fountain 
near  the  city  of  Athens,  fiom  which  the  Athe- 
nians still,  as  in  ancient  times,  derive  their  sole 
supply  of  water.  Some  authors  place  it  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town.  The  natives 
have  preserved  its  name  in  that  of  Kalliroi. 
Pans,  AU.  U.—  Thvajd.  2,  Ib.—Leake's  To- 
peg, 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  called 
afterwards  Thera,  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Pa'us,  3, 
c.  1.  Its  chief  town  was  founded  1150  years 
before  the  christian  era,  by  Theras. 

Caluum,  a  town  of  the  Ophionenses  in 
.£tolia,  upon  the  road  from  Heraclea  Trachi- 
nia,  by  way  of  mount  Corax  to  Kaupactus.  The 
Gauls  of  Brennus  having  crossed  the  mountains 
that  lie  between  JEtolia,  Dona,  and  Thessaly, 
laid  waste  the  town  of  Callium ;  but  their  re- 
treat was  intercepted  by  the  .£tolians,  who  had 
assembled  to  revenge  the  Callienses,  and  out  of 
40,000  barbarians  wno  had  entered  this  district, 
it  is  said  one  half  were  destroyed  before  the  de- 
tachment could  rejoin  the  army  of  Brennus. 
The  name  is  written  also  Callipolis  and  Callice. 

Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  Abyla,  on  the 
African  coast.  I'hesc  two  mountains  were  call- 
ed the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  name  of  Gi- 
braltar,  by  which  it  is  at  present  kno^wn,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Gebel  Tarik,  given  to  it  about  the 
year  710,  from  Gebel,  a  mountain,  and  Tarik, 
the  name  of  the  Moorish  leader,  -^ho,  crossing 
this  strait,  efiecied  the  conquest  of  Spain  for 
his  nation.  "  At  the  bottom,"  says  D'Anville, 
"  there  existed  heretofore  a  town  called  Carteia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with 
that  mentioned  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of 

Calydon,  a  city  of  iEtolia,  where  CEneus, 
the  father  of  Melea^er,  reigned.  The  Evenus 
flows  through  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from 
Calydon,  the  son  of  .£tolus.  Augustus  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and  so  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  place,  which  had,  in  the 
time  of  his  uncle,  still  retained  something  of  its 
ancient  importance.  In  poetry  and  mytnology, 
the  name  of  Calydon  is  famous  for  the  chase  of 
the  boar,  in  which  nearly  all  the  princes  of 
Greece  are  reported  to  have  joined.  The  tusks 
were  s^own  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  One  of 
them  was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  other 
was  broken.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  8. — Pavs.  8,  c.  46. 
—Strab.  S.— Homer.  11.  9,  v.  bTl.-^Bygin.  fab. 
174.— OriU  Met  8,  fab.  4,  &c. 

CamalodCtnum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
supposed  Maiden,  or  Colchester. 

Camarina,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  built  B.  C.  552.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Syracusans,  and  rebuilt  by  a  cer- 
tain Hipponous.  The  lake  was  drained  con- 
ttary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  as  the-  ancients 
supposed ;  and  the  words  Camarinam  movcre 
are  become  proverbial  to  express  en  unsucces!*- 
ful  and  dangerous  attempt.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
'IQX.— Strab.  G^Herodot.  7,  c.  134. 

Cambunii  montes,  mountains  separating  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedonia,  intersecting  almost  at 
right  angles  the  chains  of  Pindus  on  the  west 
and  Olympus  on  the  east.  They  were  called 
also  Volustana,  and  retain  that  name  in  the 
modification  of  Vohitza. 

Camerinitm,  and  Camertium,  a  town  of  Urn* 
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bda,  on  the  borders  of  Picenmn.  Cluyerius 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Car 
merte  mentioned  by  Strabo }  but  this  is  proved 
by  Cramer  to  be  mipossible.  It  may  oe  the 
same  as  the  modem  Ca'merino,  Liv,  9,  c.  36. 

Campanu  a  country  of  Italy  included  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Osci.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  waters  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  the 
mountains  Cailicula  and  Tifata  divided  it  from 
Sanmium  on  the  north  \  it  was  separated  by  the 
Liris  from  Ijatium,and  by  the  Silarus  from  Lu- 
cania.  Into  this  district  of  country,  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  by  the  poet  and  the  historian,  the 
Etruscans,  during  the  period  of  their  military 
superiority,  introduced  themselves,  and  brought 
with  them  the  civilization  and  the  arts  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  earlier  Osci,  and 
which  afterwards  became  characteristics  of  the 
Campanians.  But  the  influence  of  the  climate 
affected  in  their  turn  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
hardier  Samnites  dispossessed  them  of  their  b^ 
provinces  in  Campania.  Greeks,  Si^)ines.  and 
Volsci,  at  different  periods  established  them- 
selves in  these  regions ;  and  from  the  freouent 
contests  between  the  actual  possessors  ana  the 
new  comers,  was  imagined,  says  Strabo,  the  fie* 
lion  of  the  mythological  wars  that  illustrate  the 
Phlegrsan  plains.  The  Samnites  in  Campa- 
nia were,  however,  if  perhaps  we  except  the 
Etruscans,  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  the  con- 
querors of  Campania ;  and  for  a  time  appeared 
among  the  boldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
Italian  nations.  The  boundaries  which  we 
have  designated  above  were  not  at  a  later  period 
proper  to  define  the  limits  of  Campania ;  and 
the  Massic  hills  became  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween that  region  and  Latium  when  the  latter 
extended  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  The 
name  of  Campania  was  not  used  to  designate 
this  tract  of  country  till  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Samnites,  and  the  dispossession  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  the  Carthaginian  wars,  when 
the  victories  of  Hannibal  be^^an  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Italian 
cities  was  about  to  expire,  the  Campanians  re- 
volted from  their  allegiance ; "  an  onence  which 
they  were  made  to  expiate  by  a  punishraent, 
the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in  the 
history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  or  nations." 
Under  the  Etruscans  the  scattered  Osci  were 
eoUected  into  viUa^,  and  Vultumus  became 
after  a  time  the  capital  of  this  commingled  race. 
The  same  city  under  the  Samnitic  Campania 
was  afterwards  the  capital  of  those  people  who 
changed  its  name  to  Capua.  About  the  year 
431  or  422  U.  C.  Campania  became  by  conquest 
subject  to  Rome,  but  the  inhabitants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours  of  citizenship,  without, 
however,  being  ^rmitted  to  exercise  the  right 
ofsnffirage.  Dum.  Hal. — MicaH.  Italia. — 
Cram. — Strab.  5. — Cic.  de  Leg.  Ag.  c.  35. — 
Justin,  30,  c.  1.  1.  22,  c.  l.^Plin,  3,  c.  5.— 
Meta,  2,  c.  i.-^Flor.  1,  c.  16. 

Camfi  Diom£di8.  Vid.  Camue. Laborini, 

the  present  Terra  di  Laooro. Taurasini, 

m  Samnium,  fhmous  for  the  total  defeat  of  Pyr- 
rhus  by  Curius  Dentatus,  A.  U.  C.  477. — Rau- 
dii,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  They 
were  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  vaguely  described 
by  Plutarch  as  being  near  the  town  of  Vercel- 

Itt. Rosci.     These  plains  were  sometimes 

called  Tempe;  and  the  name  of  Dewy  Phiins, 


by  which  the  Romans  designated  them,  was  ibc 
tended  to  convey  the  notion  of  their  freshness 
and  verdure.  They  were  situated  about  the 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  were  often  overflow- 
ed by  its  waters. 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plain  at  Rome^ 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  wnere  the  Rcmian 
youths  performed  their  exercises,  and  learnt  to 
wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  the  discus,  hurt  the 
javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a  chariot,  tuc.  The 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  and  the  offir 
cers  of  state  chosen,  and  audience  given  to  fo- 
reign ambassadors.  It  was  adorned  with  sta- 
tues, columns,  arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its 
pleasant  situation  made  it  very  frequented.  U 
was  called  Martins,  because  dedicated  to  Mars. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tiberinus,  from  its 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  given  to  the  Ro- 
man people  bv  a  vestal  virgin  \  but  they  were 
deprived  of  it  by  Tarqmn  the  Proud,  who  made 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  corn  in  it.  When 
Tarquin  was  driven  ixoxd  Rome,  the  people  re- 
covered it.  and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber  the 
corn  which  bad  grown  there, deeming  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  thdt 
land.  The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the 
river  stopped  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the  ac- 
cumulated collection  of  mud  became  firm 
ground,  and  formed  an  island,  which  was 
called  the  Holy  Island,  or  the  island  of  JEscu- 
lapius.  Dead  carcasses  were  raierally  burnt 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  Si/rob,  Sl—I^v.  2,  c 
5, 1.  6,  c.  20. 

Campus  EsauiuMUS,  a  piece  of  ground  with- 
out the  city  walls,  in  which  the  lower  orders  of 
Romans  were  buried  during  the  early  ages  of 
the  Republic.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  also 

as  a  place  of  execution. Sceleratus,  a  spot 

near  the  Porta  Collina  on  the  Ctuirinal  hill, 
where  the  vestals  who  had  violated  their  vows 
were  buried  alive. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  JEolia.  M^ 
la,  1,  c.  18. 

CANARir,  a  people  who  received  this  name 
because  they  red  in  common  with  their  dogs. 
The  islands  which  they  inhabited  were  called 
FortuTiale  by  the  ancients,  and  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Canaries.    Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Cakathus,  a  fountain  of  Nauplia,  where  Ju- 
no yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her  infant 
purity.    Paus.  2,  c.  38. 

CandAvia,  a  mountain  of  Ejpims,  which  se- 
parates Illyria  from  Macedonia.  Lmcohi,  6,  v. 
331. 

CaninefJLtes,  a  people  near  the  Batavi, 
dwelling  where  modem  JBoUand  now  is  situate. 
Tyuii.  Bisl.  4,  c.  15. 

Cannx,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
AufiduSjWhere  Hannibal  conquered  the  Roman 
consuls  P.  .£mylius  and  Terentius  yarro,and 
slaughtered  40,000  Romans,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  B.  C.  216.  "  The  field  of  battle  was  the 
plam  between  Cannae  andthe  Aufidus."  These 
plains  were  once  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Campi  Diomedis.  Liv.  22,  c.  44. — Flor, 
2,  c.  G.—Plut.  in  Annid. 

CanOpicum  ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  12  miles  from  Alexandria.  Paus.  5,c.  21. 

Canopus,  a  city  of  Egypt,  twelve  miles  from 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans,  and  there- 
fore called  Amycltea,  and  it  received  its  name 
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Iron  CsBopos,  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Mene- 
.ans,  who  was  buried  in  this  place.  The  inha- 
hitants  were  dissolute  in  their  manners.  Virgil 
bestows  upon  it  the  epithet  of  PellauSj  because 
Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pella,  built  Alex- 
andria in  the  neighbourhood.  lUU,  11,  v.  433. 
—MOa,  1,  c.  d.Strab,  17.— P^Wk  5,  c  31.— 
firf.  G.4,  V.287. 

ClirrlBai,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain.  Their  country  is  now  called  Biscay, 
Uv.  3,  ▼.  ^m.-^H^ral.  2,  od.  6  and  11. 

CASTABBUi  LACin,  a  lake  in  Spain,  where  a 
thunderbolt  fell,  and  in  which  twelve  axes  were 
Ibnnd.     Suet,  in  CkUb,  8. 

Camtivbi,  a  country  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Britain,  now  called  KnU.    Cat.  BelL  G.  5. 

Caxusktm,  now  Can0sa.  a  town  of  Apulia, 
whither  the  Romans  Aed  anerthe  battle  ofCan- 
nae.  The  wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place 
were  in  high  estimation.  JEbrat.  1,  StU.  10,  v. 
».— 3«fl,  2,  c.  4.— Pita.  8,  c  11. 

CiPiMA,  a  gate  of  Rome.  Omd,  Fitst.^v,  Id^ 

Cirtxa,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  terri- 
tory FeioDia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Virg. 
JBm,  7,  T.  697.— Z^v.  5, 22,  &c. 

CAnUasos,  a  lofbF  moontain  and  promontory 
of  Euboea,  where  Naupliu&  king  of  the  coun- 
try, to  revenge  the  deatn  of  iiis  son  Palamedes, 
slam  fay  Ulysses,  set  a  bominr  torch  in  the 
^rknesi  of  nicht,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  shipwrecked  <m  the  coast.  Virg.  JEn.  11, 
▼.  26a— OdU.  M^  14,  V.  481.— Pr^ptfT^.  4, 
eL  I,  V.  115. 

CARrouuM,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome,  on  the  Tc^peian  rock,  the  plan  of 
which  was  made  by  Tarqmn  Priscns.  It  was 
begun  by  Servius  Tullius,  finished  by  Tarquin 
SuperboSy  and  consecrated  \ij  the  consul  Hora- 
tms  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins  from 
Rome.  It  was  built  upon  four  acres  of  ground ; 
the  firant  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pil- 
lact,  and  the  odier  sides  with  two.  The  ascent 
to  it  firom  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  «and  ridmess  of  this  temple 
are  almost  increcUble.  All  the  consuls  succes- 
sively made  donations  to  the  capitol,  and  Au- 
gustus bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time  2000 
pomids  weight  of  gold.  Its  thresholds  were  made 
of  brass,  and  its  roof  was  gold.  It  was  adorned 
with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with 
golden  chariots,  &c.  It  was  burnt  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but 
died  before  the  dedication,which  was  performed 
by  CL  Catnlns.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  Yitellius;  and  Vespasian,  who 
eodeavoored  to  repair  it,  saw  It  again  in  ruins 
at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again,  for  the 
last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magni- 
ficent than  anjT  of  his  predecessors,  and  spent 
12,000  talents  in  gilding  it.  When  they  first 
di]^  for  the  foundations,  they  found  a  man*s 
head^  called  Tolius,  sound  and  entire,  in  the 
grouDd,  and  from  thence  drew  an  omen  of  the 
futare  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
hill  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Capito- 
lium,  a  cayiie  T\di.  The  consuls  and  magis- 
trates offered  sacrifices  there  when  they  first  en- 
tered upon  their  offices,  and  the  procession  in 
triumphs  was  always  conducted  to  the  capitol. 
Vtrg.  MtL  6,  V.  136,  1.  8,  v.  347.— 7\i«/.  3. 
BlA,  c.  72.— Plitf.  in  Poplic^lAv.  1, 10,  &c. 
— Ptta.  33.  Scc—ShkO&n.  %n  Aug.  c.  40. 


CAPi*XDOaA,  a  country  of  ^ia  Minor,  sepa- 
rated on  the  west  from  Phrygia  by  the  Halys 
towards  iis  source,  and  by  the  Euphrates  from 
Armenia  Major.  It  had  upon  the  north  Gala- 
tia  and  Pontus,  and  on  the  south  the  Tauras 
mountains,  which  divided  it  from  Cilicia  and 
the  coast.  In  these  limits,  on  the  east,  wa.s  in- 
cluded Armenia  Minor.  The  capital  of  Cap- 
padociaproperjor  Magna,otherwii»e  calledCap- 
padocia  by  the  Taurus,  was  Masaca,  aller  wards 
Caesarea  Vid.  Catarca,  The  country  named 
Pontus  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  people  of  both  regions  were  the  same.  Till 
this  Icd^  district  wa.s  formetl  into  a  separate 
country,  it  carried  the  boundary  of  Cappadocia 
on  the  north  quite  to  the  £u.xine  Sea.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separates  it  from  Galatia.  The  inhabitant-s 
were  called  Syrians  and  Leuco-Syrians  by  the 
Qreel^  They  were  of  a  dull  and  submissive 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  ever}[  vice  according 
to  the  ancients,  who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram 
against  them: 

Vipera  Cappadocem  nocUuramamordU:  alilla 
GusUUoperiU  saiigtuHe  Cappadacis, 

When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it,  and 
begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received  Ario- 
barzanes.  It  was  some  time  al\er  governed  by 
a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  ancients  have 
ridiculed  this  country  for  the  unfruitfulness  of 
its  soil  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geographer  Sira- 
bo,  St  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  among 
other  illustrious  characters.  The  horses  of  this 
country  were  in  general  esteem,  and  with  these 
they  paid  their  tributes  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
while  under  his  power,  for  want  of  money.  The 
kings  of  Cappadocia  mostly  bore  the  name  of 
Ariarathes.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  39. — Pliiu  6,  c  3. 
-^CurL  3  and  4.—  Slrab.  11  and  IS.^Herodol. 
1,  c.  73, 1.  5,  c.  49.— 3ftte,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c.  8. 

Cappadox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Plin.  6,  c.  3. 

Capbaria,  now  Cabrera^  a  mountain  island 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  goats. 
Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Caprb£,  now  Caprij  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  emi)e- 
ror  Tiberius  during  the  seven  last  years  of  his 
life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several  medals 
are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licentious  morals  of 
the  emperor,  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.  Ovid.  Met. 
16,  V.  TOO.— 5?tfirt.  in  Ttb.—SUU,  Sylv.  3,  v.  5. 

Caprbje  palub,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Romulus  disappeared.  PUU.  in  Pom. — Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  V.  491. 

Capsa,  "  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Byzacium,  which  from  its  difficulty  of  access.-, 
was  judged  by  Jugnrtha  a  proper  deposit  for 
reserved  treasure.  The  position  of  it  is  known, 
and  its  name  is  pronounced  Cafsa."  ffAnvilU. 

Capua,  the  chief  city  of  Campania,  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  Its  first  founders  called  it  Vultur- 
nus,  bjr  which  name  they  also  designated  the 
river  upon  which  it  stood.  Its  change  of  name 
was  effected  by  its  Samnite  conquerors.  Under 
these  people  it  e^ablished  an  aristocratic  form 
of  government,  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  this 
place  the  Romans  were  invited  to  extend  their 
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aothoritjT  over  the  country  of  Campania ;  thus 
saining,  says  Micali,  in  this  fertile  and  wellnde- 
fended  region,  more  than  they  had  heen  able  to 
wrest  from  the  people  of  Tuscany  and  Latium 
in  four  centuries  ot  war.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  nobility  of  Capua  were  greatly  favour- 
ed by  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  lower  orders 
became  still  more  to  this  body  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. Accordingly,  on  the  approach  of  Han- 
nibal, he  found  a  population  ready  to  receive 
him  with  open  arms.  The  vengeance  of  Rome, 
on  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  reduced  this  beau- 
tiful place,  with  the  adjacent  country,  almost  to 
a  desert ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius 
Ceesar  that  the  senate  thought  of  restoring  it. 
From  this  time  it  began  to  recover  its  former 
magnificence,  and  continued  to  flourish  till,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  it  fell  with  the 
rest  of  the  exhausted  empire.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  at  one  tune  a  population  of  at 
least  800,000,  and  its  amphitheatre  was  built 
to  entertain  100,000  spectators.  This  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that  it  even  rivalled 
Rome,  and  was  called  alUra  Roma,  The  sol- 
diers of  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
were  enervated  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
which  powerfully  prevailed  in  this  voluptuous 
city  and  under  a  soft  climate.  Virg.  jtn.  10, 
V.  145.— I,tt>.  4,  7,  8,  &jc—Palerc.  1,  c.  7, 1.  2, 
c.  U.—Flar.  1,  c.  16.— Om;.  in  PhUip.  13,  c.  3. 
— PhU.  in  Ann. 

Caraca,  supposed  to  be  CaravaggiOj  in  the 
Milanese. 

Caracates,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Caralis,  (or  eSj  turn,)  the  chiet  city  of  Sar- 
dinia, DOW  Cagltarif  on  a  bay  in  the  south  of 
the  island.    Pans,  10,  c.  17. 

Carambi8,  now  Keremffit  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia,  pointing  towards  Taurica.  Mela. 

Carchedon,  the  Qreek  name  of  Carthage. 

Cardia,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Chersonesus  with  the  main 
land.  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  most  able 
generals  and  Hieronymns  the  historian,  were 
natives  of  Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took 
possession  of  the  Chersonese,  be  founded  a  city 
called  Lysimachia,  near  the  site  of  Cardia,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  greater  part  of  theCardians. 
Lysimachia  suffered  greatly  from  the  Thra- 
cians,  and  was  nearly  m  rums  when  it  was  re- 
stored by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  its  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Hexamilion, 
a  fortress  constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins, 
and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the 
isthmus.    Cram, 

CARDucm,  a  people  of  Assyria,  who  occu- 
pied the  mountains  by  which  that  country  is 
covered  on  the  sideof  Armenia  and  Atropatene. 
From  their  names  is  derived  that  of  the  Kurdes  ; 
also  that  of  Kurdistan^  which  modem  geogra- 
phers apply  to  Assyria.    D^AnviUe. 

CAria,  a  countrv  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Io- 
nia, at  the  east  ana  north  of  the  Icarian  Sea,  and 
at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major  and  Lycia.  It 
has  been  called  Phcenlcia  because  a  Phcenician 
colony  first  settled  there ;  and  afterwards  it  re- 
ceivecl  the  name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  an  ancient 
king  of  the  country.  A  confederacy  of  Dori- 
ans from  Greece  were  established  on  the  west- 
em  coast. 

Cariate,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Alex- 
ander imprisoned  Callisthenes. 
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CiaiLLA,  a  town  of  the  Ploeoi,  destrojed  br 
Annibal  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome.  Su, 
nal.8. 

Caiun£,  a  quarter  in  the  fourth  region  of 
Rome,  so  called,  as  Nardini  not  improbably  sap- 
poses,  from  its  being  placed  in  a  aJm^  between 
the  Coelian,  Palatine,  and  Esquiline  hills.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer  it  correax)nds  with 
that  portion  of  the  modem  city  whicn  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Pantam.  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Virgil  {JEn.  8,  359,)  we  may  infer,  that 
this  quarter  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of  sa- 
perior  elegance  and  grandeur.  It  appears  that 
the  Carinie  were  contiguous  to  the  Ibram. 
Cram. 

Carisiacum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
Cressy  in  Picardy, 

CarmInu,  now  Ktrmanf  a  country  of  Asia, 
between  Persia  and  India.  Its  capital,  now 
Kerman  or  Sifian^  was  anciently  Carmana 
Arrian. — Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Carm&lus  monb,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  bor- 
dering, o^  the  shore  to  the  north  of  Csesarea. 
The  respect  of  the  Jews  for  this  moimtain  was 
communicated  also  to  the  Pagans.  Several  ma- 
ritime cities  are  still  recognized  under  mount 
CarmH.    lyAnvUle, 

Carmentalib  porta,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol  It 
was  afterwards  called  Soekrata^  because  the 
Fabil  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fiital 
exnedition  where  they  perished.    Virg.  J5n.  8, 

CarmSna^  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  not 
far  from  mspalis,  Seville.  JNow  Carmmie  in 
Andahtsia.    Lemaire. 

Carnasium,  in  Messenia,  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  was  a  thick  grove 
of  cypresses,  containing  statues  of  the  Caroeian 
Apollo.  Mercury,  Criophoms,  and  Proserpine. 
It  was  here  that  the  Messenians  celebrated  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  great  goddesses.  Cram.-- 
Paitf.— AfeM.  33. 

Carni,  a  people  at  the  bead  of  the  Hadriatic, 
below  the  Alps,  to  a  part  of  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Camicae,  also  called  Julise.  Their 
name  now  subsists  in  what  is  called  Gtmttfbi, 
though  more  contracted  in  limits  than  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Cami.    lyAnviUg. 

Carnion,  '*  a  small  stream  of  Arcadia,  which 
had  its  source  in  the  district  of  iEgys  in  Laoo- 
nla,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Cereates.  Pliny 
seems  to  speak  ot  a  town  of  this  name."  Cram. 
— Pfcn.  4, 6. 

Carnuntdm,  an  important  town  of  Panno- 
nia,  situated  on  the  Danube,  below  Yindobona, 
Vieima.  As  to  the  exact  position  of  its  site  at 
the  present  day,  opinions  vary  between  Petrth 
ml,  Haimbowrgy  and  AUenbwrg,  (Old  Town) 
situated  between  the  two  former.  D'Anville 
inclines  to  the  latter.    lyAnvilk. 

Carnus,  one  of  the  Taphian  islands,  now 
either  Ccjamo  or  Kasttmi.    Cram. 

Carnutbs,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Gallia  Celtica,  known  before  Caesar's  expedi- 
tion, and  mentioned  by  Livy  among  those  tribes 
that  crossed  the  Alps  m  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  Notwithstanding  their  flourishing 
condition,  they  were  dependent  on  the  Reroi. 
Caesar  represents  their  country  as  in  the  middle 
of  Gaul ;  not  that  this  was  the  fact  in  regard  to 
their  geographical  relation,  but  that  there  was 
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die  principal  seal  of  the  Drnlda,  and  the  snpreme 
iribonal  of  confederale  Gaul.  The  Camutes 
had  on  the  north  the  Anlerci,  Eburovices,  and 
Parlsii;  antheeastJheSenoiies:  on  the  south, 
the  Bitnri§|es  and  Tnrones;  and  on  the  west, 
the  Anlerci  Cenomani.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Antricnm,  Ckartrts,  and  Genabum.  Their  ter- 
ritory forms  the  provinces  called  U  pavs  Char- 
trau^  and  VOrleanais^  more  properly  at  the 
present  time  Dipariemenit  dPEwre-et^Loir  and 
Dtp.  d»  LaireL  Lemaire,  Cos.  B,  O.  2,  36; 
5,fl5;  S9,54;  6,4;  7,6. 

Carpathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
hcfween  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called  Sear- 
panla.  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part  of  the 
nfighhcmring  sea,  thence  called  the  Carpathian 
Sw,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It  was  SO  miles 
in  circnmierence,  and  was  sometimes  called 
TeCnmolis,  from  its  fonr  towns,  the  principal 
cBeoiwhich  was  called  Niwrns.  Ptolemr  calls 
the  soothem  promontory  of  the  island  Thoan- 
liom,  the  modem  EphuUUvm.  PUn,  4,  c.  13. 
^BkradaL  3,  c.  4&,'-IHod,  b.—Strab,  10. 

CABntTlKi,  a  people  in  the  centre  of  &)ain, 
on  either  side  or  the  Tagns.  Their  capital  was 
Toletnm. 

Carpi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  Carpa- 
diian  mocmtains.  Aurelian  snbdqed  them,  for 
which  the  senate  offered  him  the  title  of  Carpi- 
ens.    This  he  declined  accepting. 

CiSBJB,  and  Cabbbji,  a  town  of  Mesopota- 
mia, between  the  Chaboras  and  Euphrates. 
Here  Crassus  was  defeated.  It  is  the  Charan 
or  Haran  to  which  Terah  and  his  sons  re- 
moved from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  and  whence 
Abraham  and  Lot  subsequently  removed  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  city  must  be  distin- 
guished trtmk  another  of  the  same  name  in  Ara- 
bia Felix,  named  in  Ezekiel  27, 23,  probably 
the  same  mentioned  in  PHn.  5, 24.  Lmean,  1, 
107. — Genais  11,  Zh-^BosenmuUtr  ad  loc. 

CARSEdu,  a  town  of  the  £qui,  on  the  Via 
Valeria,  about  15  miles  from  Varia.  It  became 
a  Roman  cokn^  A.  U.  C.  451.  It  was  one  of 
the  30  cities  which  refused  their,  assistance  to 
the  state  at  the  most  pressing  period  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war.  The  site  is  now  H  piano  di 
CanoU,  and  its  ruins,  that  of  Cdle  di  CarsoU. 
Oram^—Stirab,  5, 23a— lio.  10.  3 ;  27,  9. 

CabbGlx,  a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  on  a 
braach  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  between  San  GenUno  and 
Ae^ma  Sparta.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Car- 
jvfa.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  among  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Umbria.    Cram. — sirab.  5. 227. 

Caktba.     Vid.  Calpe. 

CABTimiA,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  TV- 
«er,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

CabtbIoo,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  north-east- 
em  part  of  the  province.  This  peninsula  ter- 
minated in  Cape  Carthage,  and  was  connected  to 
the  main  lana  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles 
wide,  whidi  is  no  longer  to  be  distinguished,  the 
sea  having  retired  from  the  adjoining  beach. 
D^AnTille  remarks  that  "  the  circuit  of  300  sta- 
dia given  to  this  peninsula,  must  be  of  the  ^ort- 
est  measure  to  oe  commensurate  with  the  24 
miles  assigned  by  another  authority  to  the  vast 
enclosure  comprehending  the  city  with  its  ports." 
Anotherwriter,of  distinguished  learning,  seems 
to  apply  the'  latter  measurement  to  the  circum- 
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ference  of  the  cily  itself,  and  the  former  to  that 
of  the  peninsula.  The  town,  he  tells  us,  is  "  in 
compass  24  miles,  but,  measuring  by  the  outward 
wallf  it  was  45.  For,  without  the  wall  of  the 
city  Itself  there  were  three  walls  more,  betwixt 
each  of  which  there  were  three  or  four  streets, 
with  vaults  under  ground  of  30  feet  deep."  It 
had  a  citadel,  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence ;  a 
harbour,  still  called  eUMarza,  or  the  port,  but 
now  some  distance  from  the  sea;  and  an  inte- 
rior port,  excavated  by  human  labour,  and  called 
Cothon.  The  foundation  of  Carthage  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Dido,  whom  VirgU  makes  a 
contemporary  of  .£neas.  In  point  of  fact,  Car- 
thage was  more  than  once  founded,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
In  the  ancient  writers,  not  only  were  those  said 
condere  urhem^  "  to  found  a  city,"  who  laid  its 
first  foundations,  but  also  those  who  repaired,  or 
fortified  it,  or  planted  in  it  a  new  colony.  Car- 
thage was  first  founded,  according  to  Appian, 
by  Tzorus  and  Carchedon,  50  years  before  the 
fall  of  Troy,  B.  C.  1196 ;  or,  as  Eusebius  com- 
putes. B.  C.  1217.  It  is  said  to  have  been  again 
founaed,  or  rebuilt^l73  years  after  the  former 
epoch,  i.  e.  B.  C.  1025,  {EuvA.  1044).  Still 
later,  by  nearly  190  years,  a  third  foundation  is 
recorded,  143  years  after  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  B.  C.  861,  before  the  building  of 
Rome  106.  Dido  is  said  to  have  given  the  city 
the  name  of  Cartkadly  or  CartXa^Hadalh,  **  the 
new  city,"  either  because  built  anew  by  her,  or 
to  distinguish  it  fh>m  Utica,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  intervening^  bay,  which  had  been 
founded  at  an  earlier  penod.  From  the  Phoeni- 
cian name  comes  the  Grecian  Kaprnif^*  and  the 
Latin  Carthago.  Carthage  was  oistinsuished 
for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  consequent  wealth  and  power :  which 
excited  to  such  a  degree  the  jealousy  or  Rome, 
that  nothing  but  her  rival's  extinction  would 
satis^  the  destined  mistr^  of  the  world.  (  Vid, 
Pvmcum  Bellitm.)  Among  the  navieaiors  of 
Carthage  were,  Hanno.  who  wrote  the  Peri- 
plus,  and  Himilco,  the  first  Carthaginian  who 
reached  the  Cassitcurides,  or  <£strymnides,  as  he 
calls  them.  Among  her  warriors  were  Hamil- 
car,  Mago,  Asdmbal,  and  Haimibal.  Sdpio 
Africanus  Minor  destroyed  the  cily  146  B.  C. ; 
its  re-establishment,  projected  by  CsBsar,  was 
exeonted  by  Augustus;  and  Stn^,  writmg 
under  Tiberius,  speaks  of  Carthage  as  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Africa.  It  became 
the  residence  of  the  emperor's  Vicarius,  or  Lieu- 
tenant-General ;  and  tne  see  of  the  chief  pri- 
mate of  the  African  churches.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  5ch  and  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
turies it  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  it  revived  again, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  city  of  no  mean  im- 
portance tin  the  year  1270,  when,  being  forced 
by  the  French  under  Lewis  the  9th,  and  there- 
upon deserted  by  its  old  inhabitants,  it  began  to 
languish,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  nothing  but 
a  few  scattered  houses.  The  final  ruin  of  Car- 
thage contributed  to  the  rise  of  7Viit>,  now  the 
capital  city.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
are  still  visible  near  a  fort,  now  called  "  the  fort 
of  the  OotdeUe"  from  the  pass  which  connects 
the  gulf,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tunis, 
I  with  the  sea  without.  Beyne,  Exe.  1.  ad  jEn. 
lUb.  A.'^D'AnviUe.-^Beyl  Com.-^BwnMufr- 
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<fe  Brosses. — Jusiin. 11.  Nova,  a  town  in 

the  south-eastern  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
tis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  bailt  by 
Asidrubal  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  was 
taken  by  Scipio  when  Uanno  surrendered  him- 
self afler  a  heavy  loss.  It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Carthagena.  Polub.  \0,—IAv.  26,  c.  43,  &c. 
— iSW.  15,  V.  290,  Ac. 

Carta,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia. ^11.    A  city 

of  Laconia.  Pa^ts.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a  festival 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  CaryaHs.  At 
that  time  the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual 
place,  and  sang  pastorals,  called  Bo«iroXi9/ioi, 
irom  B««xoXof  a  neatherd.  From  this  circum- 
stance some  suppose  that  bucolics  originated. 
Stat.  4,  T%eb.  w5. 

Caryanda,  a  town  and  island  on  the  coast  of 
Carta,  now  Karacaion. 

Caryatjb,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  According 
to  Vitruvius,  the  statues  called  Caiyatides  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  place;  but  the  anec- 
dote that  pretends  to  explam  the  connexion  is 
improbable. 

Cartstds,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south  of 
Eubcea,  still  in  existence,  fa]|^ous  for  its  marble. 
The  spot  at  which  it  was  obtained  was  called 
Marmarium.  Stat.  2,  Sylv.  2,  v.  93.—3^rtial. 
9,  ep.  76. 

CfAsiLfNXTM,  a  town  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 
900  denarii.  The  place  was  defended  by  540 
or  570  natives  of  rreeneste,  who,  when  half 
their  number  had  perished  either  by  war  or  fa- 
mine, surrenderea  to  the  conqueror.  lAv.  23, 
c.  19.— Strab.  5.— Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  57.— PMn. 
3,  c.  5. 

Casius  mons,  I.  a  mountain  at  the  east  of 
Pelusium,  where  Pompey's  tomb  was  raised  by 
Adrian.  Jupiter,  sumamed  Casius^  had  a  tem- 
ple there.    Litcan.  8,  v.  256. 11.  Another  in 

Syria,  from  whose  top  the  sun  can  be  seen  ri- 
smg,  though  it  be  still  the  darkness  of  night  at 
the  Dottom  of  the  mountain.  PHn.  5,  c.  22. — 
Afeto,  1  and  3.  It  is  watered  the  whole  length 
of  its  course  upon  the  east  by  the  Orontes. 

Caspijb  ptl£,  a  defile  of  mount  Taurus, 
affording  a  passage  from  Media  into  H3rrcania. 
"  The  Tapusi,  mhabitins^  this  countiy,  have 
given  it  the  name  of  TbKzmton,  though  it  is 
otherwise  called  Mizanderan.  Its  principal 
town  Zadracarta  has  not  entirely  lost  this  name 
in  that  of  SaH.""  ly AnviUe.—Diod.  l.—Plin. 
6,  c.  97, 1.  6,  c.  13. 

Casph,  a  Sc3rthian  nation  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Such  as  had  lived  bevond  their  70th  year 
were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs  were  re- 
markable for  their  fierceness.  Herodot.  3.  c.  92, 
Ac.  1.  7,  c.  67,  &c. — C  Nep,  14,  c.  8. — Virg. 
JRn.  6,  V.  798. 

Caspium  mare,  or  HtrcInttm,  a  large  sea  in 
the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  conmmnlca- 
tion  with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the  north  of 
Parthia,  receiving  in  its  capacious  bed  the  tri- 
bute of  several  large  rivers.  Ancient  authors 
assure  us,  that  it  produced  enormous  serpents 
and  fishes,  different  in  colour  and  kind  from 
those  of  all  other  waters.  The  eastern  parts 
are  more  particularly  called  the  Hyrcanian  Sta^ 
and  the  western  the  Caspian,  It  is  now  called 
the  sea  of  Sola  or  Baku.  The  Caspian  is 
about  680  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 
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2(^  in  breadth.  There  are  no  tides  in  it,  and 
on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  it  is  naviga- 
ble to  vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  ten  teet  wa- 
ter. It  has  strong  currents,  and,  like  inland 
seas,  is  liable  to  violent  storms.  Some  naviga- 
tors examined  it  in  1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar 
Peter;  and,  atler  the  labour  of  three  years,  a 
map  of  its  extent  was  published.  Its  waters 
are  described  as  brackish,  and  not  impregnated 
with  salt  so  much  as  the  wide  ocean.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  902,  &jc.-^Curt.  3,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  4, 1.  7,c. 
Z.—Strah.  II.— Mela,  1,  c.  2,  1.  3,  c.  5  and  6. 
— Plin.  6,  c.  13. — Diottifs.  Ptrieg.  v.  50. 

Caspius  MON8,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  in 
Media,  paraliel  with  the  southern  coast  of  the 
sea.  At  mount  Coronus,  near  the  sonthetn  ex- 
tremity, were  the  Caspis  Pylas. 

Cajbsandria.     Vid.  Potidaa.    Pans.  5,  c.  23. 

CAsndpE,  I.  a  city  of  Epirus,  which  termi- 
nated the  coast  of  Chaonia  on  the  south. IL 

Another,  nearly  opposite,  in  the  island  of  Coi^ 
cyra.  Near  it  was  a  cape  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  cape  of  Santa  Caterina.    Cram, 

Casstterides,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  ScUlf 
Islands,  the  Land's  End,  and  Lizard  Point,  oi 
the  modems.   Plin.  5,  c.  22.     Vid.  Britannia. 

Castabala,  a  citv  of  Cilicia,  whose  inhabit- 
ants made  war  with  their  dogs.    PHn.  8,  c.  40. 

Castalius  pons,  or  Castalu,  a  fountain  ol 
Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  ponns 
from  between  the  smnmits  of  Parnassus,  called 
Hyampeia  and  Naujpleia,  and  was  fed  by  the 
perennial  snows  of  tne  mountain.  At  the  hot- 
top  of  the  valley  it  begins  to  flow  in  a  stream, 
and  joins  the  little  river  Pleistus.  Cram. — 
DodiielVs  Travels.  The  muses  have  received 
the  surname  of  CasttUides  from  this  fountain. 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  ^Sf^.—MaHidt.  7,  ep.  11, 1. 12.  ep.  3. 

Castanea,  a  town  near  the  reneus,  whence 
the  nuces  Castanea  received  their  name.  PHn. 
4,  c.  9. 

Castellum  Menapiorum,  I.  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Maese,  now  KisseL*^— -11.  Mori- 
norum,  now  Mount  Cassel,  in  Flanders.  — ^ni. 
Cattorum,  now  Biesse  Cassel. 

Castra  Alexandri,  I.  a  place  of  Egypt 
about  Pelusium.  Curt.  4,  c.  7. — II.  Corne- 
lia, a  maritime  town  of  Africa  between  Car- 
thage and  Utica.  Mda^  1,  c.  7.  The  name 
Cornelia  was  bestowed  upon  this  ^pot  in  honour 
of  the  first  Scipio,  who  was  of  the  Cornelian 
family,  and  who  had  there  established  his  camp, 
when  in  imitation  of  Hannibal's  policy,  he  had 
carried  the  war  of  Rome  and  Carthage  into  Af- 
rica. III.  Anniballs,  a  town  of  the  Bmtii, 
now  RocceUa. IV.  Cyri,  a  coimtry  of  Cili- 
cia, where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he  marched 

against  Croesus.    Curt.  3,  c.  4. V.  Julia,  a 

town  of  Spain. VI.  Posthnmiana,  a  place 

of  Spain.  Birt.  Hisp.  8.  "  The  tennination 
Chester,  applied  to  many  cities  in  England,  is 
a  depravation  of  the  Latin  term  Castrum,  which 
the  Roman  domination  had  established  and  reo- 
dered  familiar  in  Britain;  and  which,  under 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  having  taken  the  form  of 
Ceaster,  has  become  Cester  or  Chester  indif- 
ferently."    lyAnville. 

CASTur.o,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  It  belonged  to  the 
Oretani,  and  stood  on  the  Bstis.  PluL  m 
Sert.—Liv.  94,  c.  il.—Jlal.  3,  v.  99  and  391. 
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CATABAnoKM,  E  great  declivity  near  CTrene, 
fixed  bf  SallQSt  as  the  bonsdaiy  of  Africa  on 
the  side  of  Asia.  It  was  the  last  point  of  Mar- 
maiica  on  the  limits  of  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now 
Abuketr^ssolom.  SaUud,  Jug,  17  and  19.— 
PHn,  bt  c.  5. 

Catao&pa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts  of 
ihe  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the  ear  of 
tnrellera  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  totally 
deprives  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  hearing.     Cic.  de  Somn,    Scip.  5. 

CatIna,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  loot  of 
ffioont  ^tna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
ets, 753  years  before  the  chhstian  era.  Ceres 
had  there  a  temple,  in  which  none  but  women 
were  permitted  to  appear.  It  was  large  and 
opolent,  and  it  is  rendered  remarkable  for  the 
dreadful  overthrows  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected irom  its  vidnitjr  to  JEltna,  which  has  dis- 
charged, in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of 
kva  4  miles  broad  and  50  feet  deep,  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  7  miles  in  a  day.  Catana  con- 
tains now  about  90,000  inhabitants.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  4,  c.  53, 1  5,  c.  84.— I>wrf.  11  and  14.— 
Slmb.  6— TVi^yii.  6,  c.  3. 

Cataomu,  a  country  above  Cilicia,  near  Cap- 
padocia.     C.  Nep.  in  Dot,  4 

CATARAcm,  a  river  of  Pampthylia.  now  Do- 
densoui.  It  rose  in  the  mountains  which  lined 
that  province  towards  Phrygia,  and  crossing 
nearly  its  whole  width  from  north  to  south,  it 
cmfoed  into  the  bay  that  washed  the  southern 
coast  of  Pamphylia  and  the  south-eastern  cor- 
ner of  Lycia. 

Cttbjsa,  a  country  of  India,  the  precise  situa- 
tion of  which  is  not  known. 

Cirn,  a  people  of  Germany.  Caesar  calls 
them  Saevi,  or  which  they  were  in  reality  a 
powerfid  uibe.  The  territory  which  they  pos- 
sessed it  would  not  be  easy  to  define,  as  it  pro- 
bably varied  with  the  result  of  their  cotinicts 
with  the  other  Germanic  families.  They  had, 
if  considered  in  their  narrowest  bounds,  the 
Sicambri  on  the  west  and  the  Cherusci  on  the 
north ;  the  Maine,  within  which  thev  were  not 
snictly  confined,  lorming  their  soutnem  boun- 
dary towards  that  triangular  tract  of  country, 
iriuch,  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  forms  now  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg 
and  dnchy  of  Baden.  The  name  of  Cassel  is 
aupposed  oy  D'Anville  to  retain  something  of 
Ihat  of  Castellum,  a  position  of  the  Catti;  and 
MairMtrg  is  believed  oy  him  to  represent  Mat- 
lEinn,theircapiUL].     TacU  Ann.  13,  v.  57. 

Catitricss,  a  people  of  (3aul,  now  Ckorges, 
near  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Cos,  B.  O. 
1,  c.  10.— PJtfi.  3,  c.  20. 

Cavarbb,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
Ihepresent  province  of  Cefmtai  in  Provence. 

UAUCASoa,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  close 
the  northern  from  the  southern  regions  of  Asia, 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
"  On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the  numerous 
chains  of  mount  Taurus;  to  the  north  it  bor- 
ders on  the  vast  plains  where  the  Sannatse  once 
wandered,  and  where  the  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
mucks now  roam ;  towards  the  east  it  bounds 
the  narrow  plain  that  separates  it  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  <m  the  west  the  high  chain  terminates 
abruptly  towards  Mingrelia,  by  rugged  moun- 
tains, called  the  Montes  Ceraunii  Dy  the  an- 
denls.  The  two  principal  passes  are  mention- 


ed by  them  under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian 
and  Albanian  gates.    The  first  is  the  defile 
which  leads  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis.    It  is  the 
narrow  valley  of  four  days' journey,  wheie,  ac- 
coidingto  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now  called 
Arakui^  flows.    It  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  an  enor- 
mous work  of  nature,  who  has  cut  out  a  long 
opening  throug£i  the  rocks  which  an  iron  gate 
would  almost  be  sufficient  to  close.    It  is  by 
this  passage  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  The  ancients  give  difi*erent  names  to 
the  strong  castle  which  commanded  this  pas- 
sage.   It  is  now  called  Dariel.   The  Albanian 
passes  of  the  ancients  were,  according  to  com- 
mon opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend,  along  the 
Caspian  Sea :  but  if  we  compare  with  care  all 
the  records  which  the  ancients  have  leA  us ;  if 
we  reflect  that  in  no  descriptions  of  this  pass  is 
the  Caspian  Sea  mentioned ;  if  we  remember 
that  Ptolemy  expressly  placed  the  gates  on  the 
entrances  of  Albania,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Kasius,  which,  according  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  geography  must  be  the  modem 
Kaiau!  that  the  same  geographer  makes  the 
Diduri  neighbours  to  the  Tusci,  near  the  Sar- 
matian  passes  \  and  that  these  two  tribes,  under 
the  names  of  Didos  and  Tushes,  still   dwell 
near  a  defile  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Ooma  Khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan, 
and  then  traversing  the  district  of  Kagmam- 
sharie ;  we  shall  conclude  that  to  be  the  place 
where  we  must  look  for  the  Albanian  or  Sar- 
matian  passes  which  have  hitherto  been  misun- 
derstooa.    The  name  of  the  Caspian  pass,  be- 
longing properly  to  the  defile  near  Teheran  in 
Media,  is  vaguely  applied  by  Tacitus  and  some 
other  writers  to  oiflerent  passes  of  mount  Cau- 
casus. But  we  must  distinguish  from  all  these 
passes  which  traverse  the  chain  from  north  to 
south,  the  Iberian  passes  or  defile  of  Parapaux. 
now  Skaoorapoj  by  which  they  pass  from  Sme- 
ritia  into  Kartalinia,  a  defile  in  which.according 
to  Strabo,  there  were  precipices  and  aeep  abyss- 
es ;  but  which,  in  the  4th  century,  the  Persians 
rendered  practicable  for  armies.  The  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  over  which  these  mountains  extend, 
is  about  400  miles  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Don  and  the  Kooma ;  about  756  between  the 
straits  of  Cafia  and  the  peninsula  of  Absheron ; 
and  iU)out  350  between  the  mouths  of  the  Pha- 
sis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  It  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  small  nations.    Sbme 
are  the  remains  of  Asiatic  hordes,  which,  in  the 
great  migrations,  passed   and  repassed  these 
mountains ;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  not  agreed  upon,  but 
it  is  probably  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word. 
Caw  a  mountain,  and  a  Scjrthian  word  Catspif 
white  mountain.   Eratosthenes  informs  us  that 
the  natives  called  it  Caspios ;  but  Pliny  says 
that  the  native  name  was  Graucasus,  which 
may  be  considered  as  Gothic."    MaUe-Brun. 

Caucones,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  original- 
ly inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them  made  a 
settlement  near  Dynue  in  Elis.  Herodot,  1, 
Ac. — Sirab.  8,  Ac. 

Cadoi,  and  Caudiitm,  a  town  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Caudina 
Fu/rcukSf  the  Roman  army  under  T.  Veturius 
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Calviiras  and  Sp.  Pofithmniiis  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  Sanmites,  and  pass  luufer  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  disq^^race.  Liv,  9,  c.  1, 
Ac—Luean.  3. 7. 138. 

Caulonu,  or  Caulon,  a  town  of  Italy  near 

the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a  colony 

of  Achaeans,  and  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 

Ihrrrhus  and  the  Romans.    Ptms.  6,  c.  3.— 

Virg.  jEn.  3,  ▼.  fi53. 

Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes, 
where  Protogenes  was  bom.  The  climate  was 
considered  as  unwholesome,  especially  in  sum- 
mer. Cic.  de  £Hv.  SL  c.  4.^Strab.  14.  Berodot. 
1,  c.  176. 

Cadros,  an  island  with  a  small  town,  former- 
ly called  Andros,  in  the  JEgeaa  Sea.  Plin, 
4,  c  12. 

Cayster,  now  KUekeekMnnder,  which  sig- 
nifies Little  Meander,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia, 
rising  in  Lydia,  and  alter  a  meandering  course, 
falling  into  the  JElgean  Sea  near  Enhesus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  the  banks  ana  neighbour- 
hood of  this  river  were  generally  flrequented  by 
swans.  Ovid.  Met.  %  v.  253,  1.  5.  v.  386.— 
MdH.  1,  ep.  bi,^Bmer,  II,  2,  v.  461.~Ktr^. 
O.  If  V«  oo4. 

Ceba,  now  OtMi,  a  town  of  modem  Pied- 
mont, famous  for  cheese.    Plin.  11,  c.  42. 

Cebbnna,  mountains^  now  the  CevewneSy  se- 
{nrating  the  Avemi  from  the  Helvii,  extend- 
mg  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone.  Ctes.  B. 
Q.  7,  c.  6.— Afe2a,  2,  c.  5. 

Cbbr£nia,  a  country  of  Troas,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  called  aiter  the  river  CSc^- 
mu,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Enone, 
the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus,  receives  the  pa- 
tronymic of  Cebrenis.  Quid.  Met,  11,  v.  769. 
— £to<.  1,  Sfiv,  5,  V.  21. 

CegbSpia,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  Athe- 
nians are  often  called  Ceero^ida, 

Cel£njb,  or  CBLBifs,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  of 
which  it  was  once  the  cai)ital.  Cyrus  the  young- 
er had  a  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  wlui 
wild  beasts,  where  he  exercised  nimself  in  hunt- 
ing. The  Meeander  arose  in  this  park.  Xerxes 
built  a  famous  citadel  there  after  his  defeat 
in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  Celtenai  were  car- 
ried by  Antiochus  Soter  to  people  Apamea  when 
newly  founded.  Strab,  12.— liv.  38,  c.  13.— 
Xenoph.  Anab,  1.  Marsyas  is  said  to  have  con- 
tenddl  in  its  neighbourhood  against  Apollo. 
Berodot.  7,  c.  26.— lAcMn.  3,  v.  206. 

Celendrjb,  Celendris,  and  Celenderis, 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Gilicia.  tmcan.  6, 
T.289. 

Celenna,  or  Celsnaj  a  town  of  Campania, 
where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Virg,  JE%,  7,  v. 
739. 

Celtjb,  a  name  given  to  the  nation  that  in- 
habited the  country  oetween  the  ocean  and  the 
Palus  Mseotis,  according  to  some  authors  men- 
tioned by  PIaU.  in  Mario,  This  name,  though 
anciently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
as  well  as  of  Germany  and  Spain,  was  more 
particularly  given  to  a  part  of  the  Gauls,  whose 
country,  called  Gallia  Celtica,  was  situate  be- 
tween tne  rivers  Sequana  and  Gammna,  mo- 
demly  called  la  Seine  and  la  Garonne.  The 
Celts  seemed  to  receive  &eir  name  fVom  Cel- 
tus,  a  son  of  Hercules  or  of  Polyphemus.  The 
prmnontoiy  whidi  bore  the  name  of  CeUicum 


is  now  called  Cafm  Finiderre.  The  namt  of 
Cehfle  was  bestowed  in  antiquity  upon  nume- 
rous tribes  of  men,  called  by  the  Romans^  in  imi- 
talion  of  the  Greeks,  Barbarians,  and  inhabit- 
ing at  different  periods  different  pans  of  the 
"  orbis  veteribus  notus."  At  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory they  were  found  residing,  in  various  ftuni- 
lies,  through  all  the  north  and  noith-east  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  Palus  Msotis,  extending  fiom 
the  Asiatic  side.  Every  possible  theory  has  been 
imagined  and  exhausted  in  regard  to  their  ori- 
gin ;  and  the  sturdiest  antiquarians  are  only  sa- 
tisfied with  seeing  clearlv  their  descent  from  the 
offspring  of  N(»h.  With  these  theories  we 
have  nothing  here  to  do.  History,  however, 
traces  their  gradual  progress  towards  the  west, 
as  the  Cimbric  and  Gothic  races  pressed  on 
them  from  behind  from  the  same  forests  proba- 
bly from  which  they  had  still  earlier  minted 
themselves.  Their  connexion  with  the  Cunbri 
is  probable,  as  with  an  intermediate  race ;  but 
their  establishment  in  Gaul,  while  the  Cimbri 
still  occupied  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  extendi  to  the  Chersonese  that  bore  thor 
name,  marls  out  the  chronological  order  of  thw 
progress  towards  the  west.  As  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  region  became  likewise  subieet 
to  the  pressure  ortbe  later  barbarians,  the Cel- 
tSB  passed  across  the  Seine,  established  them- 
selves  between  that  river  and  the  Loire,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
tract  that  lay  between.  In  reference  to  later 
ages,  the  people  of  this  region  are  more  ^lecial- 
ly  alluded  to  when  the  Roman  historians  name 
the  Celts.  Other  bodies,  however,  crossed  over 
to  the  British  Isles,  where  the3r  were  still  sub- 
ject to  the  same  invasion  of  their  territory,  un- 
til they  appear  tb  have  retreated  at  last  to  the 
verge  of  tne  western  ocean.  Then  it  is  that 
poetry,  if  not  history,  drives  them  even  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  claims  for  them  the  discovery 
of  America.  When  first  the  Gauls  began  so 
find  themselves  restrained  in  their  settlemems 
about  the  Rhine,  or  probably  allured  by  the  in- 
ducements of  a  milder  climate,  they  passed  the 
Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other, 
establishing  in  Italy  the  name  of  Gaul  from  the 
Alps  and  the  Adige  to  the  Appenines  and  the 
Po;  and  in  Spain,  the  name  oi  Celts  in  that  of 
CelU'beri.  Vid.  GoUia,  CeUica,  CeUiberi,  Bri. 
tannia.  Cas.  BeU.  G.  1,  c.  1,  dec.  iUUo,  3, 
c.  2. — Herodot,  4,  c.  49. 

Celtib£ki,  a  people  of  Spain,  descended  fhvm 
the  Celtse.  Vtd.  Hispania,  Their  country, 
called  Cehiberia,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Arragon,  Diod.  6.—Flor.  2,  c.  V7.—Str4ib,  4. 
—iMcan.  4,  V.  lO.—Sil.  R.  8,  v.  339. 

Celtica,  a  third  of  Gaul  in  the  division  ol 
the  Commentaries;  its  northern  boundary  was 
formed  by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Mame,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Leuci;  its  eastern,  by  the  Rhee- 
tian,  Pennine,  Graian,  and  Cottian  Alps ;  its 
southern,  by  the  Province,  a  part  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  and  the  river  Garonne ;  while  the  ocean 
bathed  it  on  the  western  shore.  Within  these 
limits  was  a  Celtic  population,  divided  into  at 
least  43  separate  people.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  line  which,  under  the  empire,  includ- 
ed Celtic  Gaul.  Augustus  extended  Aquitania 
to  include  that  portion  of  Celtica  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Loire ;  and  what 
remained  of  this  province  assumed  the  name  of 
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LofiltmeiisiSi  lAonois,  It  is  as  thus  rcdnced, 
that  (3allia  Celtica  is  most  frequently  consider- 
ecL  When  the  Gauls  of  the  Province  assumed 
in  a  measure  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  country  leas  designated  as  Gallia 
Braccata,  from  the  garment  which  they  wore; 
and  Celtic  Gaul  was,  from  the  inhabitants  suf- 
Ssring  their  hair  to  grow,  called  Grallia  Comata. 

CsLTici,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  between  the 
Anas,  the  Tagus,  and  the  ocean.  Their  prin- 
cipal city  was  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja,  according 
to  D'AnvUlef  who  observes,  that  a  body  criT  this 
people  "  havm^  crossed  the  Anas,  was  canton- 
ed tar  distant  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Pirns- 
Um,  which,  besides  the  name  of  Artabrum, 
was  also  called  Celticum." 

€te.TOBcf  TBJB,  a  n<Mrthem  nation  of  Sf*y- 
ihians.    S^rad,  10. 

CzHMVUf  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  where  Ju- 
piter CenoMS  nad  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 
OouL  Met.  9,  T.  136.— 7iiM|rd  Z,  c.  93. 

CsNcauuB,  L  now  Kenkn,  the  port  or  har- 
bour of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  stood 
from  nijie  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  capital, 
and  the  road  which  led  to  it  is  said  by  Pausa- 
nias  to  hare  been  lined  with  temples  and  sepul- 
chres. The  bath  of  Helen  near  this  place, 
according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is  a 
spring,  boiling  up  with  force  enough  to  turn  a 

mJlL IL  Another  of  Aiigolis,  from  which  the 

road  to  Tegea  passed  by  mount  Parthenius 
which  formed  the  limit  between  Argolis  and 
Arcadia.  Pams^—Ofrinik.  ^^Arcad,  6.  54. 
—Ovid,  TVia.  1,  el.  9,  v.  19.— PKn.  4,  c  4. 

CencBaim,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesns. 
where  some  suppose  that  Latona  was  concealea 
afler  she  had  brought  forth.  TYicU.  Aim.  3,  c.  61. 

CcNiMloia.  a  name  of  the  Iceni,  according 
to  Caesar  ana  Tacitus.    Comb,  Brit, 

Cbnomani.     Vid,  AtUerei, 

CDmnres,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
Media,  now  the  Kkab&ur.  D'Anville  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nicephorius,  which 
flowed  tieneath  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta. 

Cbntbonbb,  a  people  of  Gaul  inhabiting  the 
Graian  Alps  ab<mt  me  sources  of  the  Isara,  be- 
tween the  Salassi  and  the  Allobroges,  the  mo- 
dern Dampkini  and  department  o^  here,  A 
small  town  under  the  Romans,  Forum  Claudii, 
Kvserves  the  name  of  Ceniron^  and  waSj  per- 
Iki^n,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Centrones', 
but  Monsiier^  which  formerly  was  known  \fy 
the  name  of  Darantasia,  and  was  certainly  at 
one  period  a  capital,  imparted  its  name  in  that 
of  TknuU&u  to  the  country  of  the  Centrones. 

CiirnjM  Oblls,  a  sea^port  town  of  Btruria 
built  by  Trajan,  who  had  there  a  villa.  It  is 
now  CMla  Vecchia. 

CnmhuPA,  (es,  or  Of  nrvm,)  bow  Ceniarlu^ 
a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  mount  .£ma. 
Cic  ti»  Verr,  4,  c.  ^.--iUd.  14,  v.  305.— Kin. 
3,  c.  a 

Ceos,  and  Csa,  a  principal  island  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  torn  by 
some  convulsion  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Enboea.  The  inhabitants  were  lonians  from 
Anica,  and  aresaid  to  have  fbught  for  the  liber- 
tv  of  Greece  at  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis. 
It  stood  within  five  miles  of  the  promontory  of 
Sunium.  There  were  at  one  time  four  flou- 
rishing towns  on  this  island,  lulis,  Carthaea, 
Geicasia,  and  Pceessa;  but  before  the  time  of 


Strabo  thepopnlation  of  the  two  latter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  former.  The  modem  name 
is  Zia.—Plin.  4,  Vit.^HBrodoL  8.  l.-Strab. 

Cefbalas,  a  lofty  promontory  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtis  Major,    iiirab. 

CfiPHALLENi,  and  Cephallenia,  an  island, 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Acamania, 
about  120  miles  in  circumierence  by  modem 
measurement,  though  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  re- 

{»resent  it  at  much  less.  The  name  of  Cephal- 
enia,  as  derived  by  mythologists  from  Cepha- 
lus,  who  received  it  from  Amphitryon,  was  later 
than  that  of  Teloboes,  or  than  tiiat  of  Samos, 
by  which  it  is  designated  by  Homer,  0^.4,671, 
and  2,634;  though  the  same  poet  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  br  the  name  of  Cephallenians.  II. 
3,  631,  and  4,  329.  It  was  sometimes  called 
likewise  Tetrapolis  from  its  four  princiral  ci- 
ties, Palle  or  Pale,  Cranii,  Same,  and  PronL 
The  modem  name  of  CepkaUnUa  has  succeed- 
ed, with  a  slight  change,  to  that  which  desig- 
nated the  island  as  a  part  ci  the  dominions  of 
Ulysses  almost  3000  years  ago. 

Cephalosdis,  and  Cephaludium,  now  Ct- 
phaluj  a  town  at  ihe  north  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14, 
V.  953.— Cic.  2,  in  Verr.  51. 

CephIsia.  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which  the 
Cephisus  flows.    PUn.  4,  c.  7. 

Cepbisub,  and  CEpmsaus,  L  a  celebrated  ri- 
ver of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lolsea  in  Phocis,  and, 
after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi,  and  mount 
Parnassus,  enters  Boeotia,  where  it  flows  into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  were  particularly 
fond  of  this  river,  whence  they  are  called  the 
goddessesof  the  Cephisus.  SlTab.9. — Plin.it 
c.  l.'^Paus.  9,  c.  A.— Homer.  11.  2,  v.  29.— 
iMcan.  Z,  V.  lib.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  369, 1, 3,  v. 

19. II.    Another  of  Attica,  which  arose  not 

far  from  Colonos,  and  passing  through  the  plains 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  flowed  under  the  Long 
Walls,  and  fell  into  tne  sea  near  Phaleram. 
Though  in  the  GSdipus  at  Colonos  the  Cephis- 
sus  is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  a  perennial 
stream,  it  now  scarcely  reaches  the  harbourj 
the  water  being  drawn  ofi^by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  the  plains  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  for  the  irrigation  of  the  grouna.—- IIL 
Another,  called  Eleusinius,  todistinguish  it  from 
that  at  Athens  called  Atticus.  Near  this  was 
Erineus,  which  the  poets  have  rendered  known 
by  the  fhble  of  Pluto's  descent  through  the 
earth  at  this  ^t  with  Proserpine.  So^.  (Ed. 
Cot.  685.— Gffft'a  Iliner.—Paiu.  AU.  38. 

Cehamicus,  I.  now  KeramCf  a  bay  of  Caria, 
near  Halicamassus,  oppasite  Cos,  receiving  its 
name  (torn  Ceramus.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Mfla,  1, 
c.  16.-: — II'  A  place  in  Athens.     Vid.  Athena. 

Ceramus,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sinus  Ceramic  us,  now  Ceramo. 

Cerasus,  now  Keresount  a  city  of  Pontes  on 
a  l»y  of  the  Euxine,  afterwards  called  Pnar- 
nacia.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinope.  Hence  Ln- 
cullus  brought  the  Cerasus  cheriy-tree  into  Eu- 
rope.   D'Anville. 

CerIunia,  and  Ceraunh.    Vid.  Acroceraunii. 

Cbraunh,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
Caspian  Sea.    hkla^  1,  c.  10. 

Ceraunub,  a  river  of  Capnadocia. 

Cerbalqs,  a  river  of  Apulia.    Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Cercasorum,  a  town  of  Eigypt,  where  the 
Nile  divides  itself  into  the  Pelusian  and  Cano- 
pic  mouths.    Berodot.  2,  c.  15. 
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CiRGnfA,  I.  now  Eerkeni,  a  small  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Sjrrtis,  on 
the  coast  of  Afirica.  TacU,  1,  Ann,  53. — Strab, 

IT— iir.  33  c.  48.— PKn.  5,  c.  7. II.    A 

mountain  of  Thrace,  towards  Macedonia.  TTUtr 
eyd.  2,  c.  96. 

Cercinium,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  lake 
Boebe.    lAv.  31,  c.  41. 

CeretIni,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inhabited 
the  modem  district  of  Ceniana  in  Catalonia. 
PUn.  3,  c.  3. 

Cerilla,  or  Cjerilub,  now  CireUa  Veechia, 
a  town  of  the  Brutii  near  the  Laus.    Strab.  6. 

Cerintrus,  probably  now  €kronda^  a  town 
of  Eidboea.    Cram, 

Cerne,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her- 
coles,  on  the  African  coast,  probably  now  Ar- 
guin,  which  the  Maures  call  Ghir,  I^AnvilU, 
■^Sirab.  l.-'Plin.  5  and  6. 

Ceron,  a  fountain  of  Histiaeotis,  whose  war- 
ters  rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  drank  of 
them.    PUn,  3,  c.  2. 

Cetius,  I.  a  river  of  Mysia. H.  A  moun- 
tain which  separated  Noricum  from  Pannonia. 

Chaboras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  now  al- 
KAabowywhich  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Circe- 
Slum.  The  name  Arazes.  by  which  it  is  called 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenopnon,  appears  to  be  an 
appellative  term,  as  we  find  it  applied  to  many 
other  rivers  in  antiquitr.    I^AnviUe. 

CoasRONEA,  a  city  or  Bceotia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Lebadea,  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.  C.  447,  and  for 
the  victory  which  Philip  of  Macedonia  obtained 
there  over  the  confederate  army  of  the  Thebans 
and  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  338.  This  town  wit- 
nessed another  bloody  engagement,  between  the 
Romans  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  and  the 
troops  of  Mithridates  commanded  b^  Taziles  and 
Arcnelaus,  86  6.  C.  Clueronea  is  now  called 
KapreTia,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with 
many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Plutarch.  Cram.-^PaMs.  9, 
c.  40.— Plirf.  in  Ptlopf.  Ajc.—Strab,  9. 

Chal£on,  a  maritime  town  of  Locris,  on 
the  Crissaean  gulf.  Its  haibour  apparently  stood 
where  the  Sc^  ofSaUma  is  now  laid  down  in 
modem  maps.    Cram, 

Chalc£don.  an  ancient  city  of  Bitlnrnia,  op- 
posite Byzantium,  built  by  a  colony  from  Me- 
Sra,  headed  by  Argias.  B.  C.  685.  "  Chalce- 
n  was  called  the  city  of  the  blind,  in  derision 
of  its  Greek  founders  for  overlooking  the  more 
advantageous  situation  of  Byzantium.  A  coun- 
cil against  the  Eutychian  heresy,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  has  illustrated  Chalcedon 
which  has  taken  under  the  Turks  the  name  of 
Kad^Ktni,  or  the  Burgh  of  the  Kadi."  jyAfir- 
viUe.— Strab.  T—Plin.  5,  c.  ^,—Mela.  1,  c.  19. 

Chalcidice,  I.  "a  country  of  Macedonia, 
south  and  east  of  Mygdonia,  so  named  trom  the 
Chalcidians,  an  ancient  people  of  Euboean  ori- 
gin, who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements  in 
this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thu- 
cydides  always  terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of 
Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  apparently  fVom  the 
Chalcidians  of  Euboea."— "  The  whole  of  Chal- 
cidice may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great 
peninsula,  confined  between  the  f^f  of  Thes- 
salonica  and  the  Strymonicus  Smus.  But  it 
also  comprises  within  itself  three  smaller  penin- 
sulas, separated  from  each  other  by  inlets  of  the 
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Cram. H  A  district  of  Syria.    Tid, 

ChaleU, 

Chalos,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Enbcea,  situ- 
ate on  the  Euripus,  nearly  opposite  Aulis,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  lomans  from  Athens, 
conducted  by  Cothus.  *'  The  Chalcidians  hav- 
ing joined  the  Boeotians  in  their  depredations  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidse,  afibrded  the  Athenians  just 
grounds  for  reprisals.'*  They  therefore  pa^ed 
over  into  EuboBJEi  in  great  force,  and,  after  defeats 
ing  the  Chalcidians,  "  seized  upon  the  lands  of 
the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  oistributed  them 
among  4000  of  their  own  citizens.  These,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis  and  Ar- 
tapheraes.  The  Chalcidians,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  depen- 
dent on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  EulKsa,  and  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 

Sonnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  Aree- 
om,  and,  aided  by  the  tioeotians,  fortified  the 
Euripus  and  established  a  communication  with 
the  continent  by  throwing  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  channel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  in  tne  middle  for 
one  ship  to  pass.  Pansanias  informs  us,  that 
Chalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  day.  Procopi- 
us  names  it  among  the  towns  restored  by  Justi-^ 
nian."  Cram.—'S.  B.  SSn.—Herodot.  5,  77.— 
Diod.  Sic.  13,  355. II.  A  town  of  the  dis- 
trict Chalcidice^  in  Syria,  to  which  it  probably 
communicated  its  name.  This  town  was  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Chains,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
lake  below  the  city.  The  Greek  name  Chalcis 
"  had  supplanted  the  Syriac  denomination  Kir- 
mtarin^  little  known  at  present  in  the  vestiges 
of  a  place  which  the  Franks  call  the  Old  AlepJ* 
D'Awville. 

Chaldjea,  a  coimtry  of  Asia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
whose  inhabitants  are  fkmous  for  their  know- 
led^  of  astrology.  "  The  name  of  Chaldaea, 
which  is  more  precisely  appropriated  to  the  part 
nearest  the  Persian  gulf,  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  designation  of  the  whole  country;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  comprehended  between 
the  rivers,  has  given  occasion  to  extend  to  it  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  this  country  which 
the  Arabs  name  properly  Irak  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
extension  that  this  name  has  taken  in  penetrat- 
ing into  ancient  Media,  that  the  part  contiguous 
to  Babylonia  is  called  Irak  Araoy.    jyAnviUe. 

Chalt BBS,  andCALT BE8,  a  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, near  Pontus.  They  attacked  the  ten  thou- 
sand in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with  much 
spirit  and  coura^^.  Thev  were  partly  conquer- 
ed by  Croesus,  Inng  of  Lydia.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  me  Calyt)es  are  a  nation  of  Spain. 
Virg,  jEn.  8,  v.  421.— ySKrod.  12,  Ac.—ApolUn. 
2,  V.  2rtb.—Xenopk.  Anab.  4,  &Xi.-^Berodoi,  1, 
c.  28.— .Auftii.  44,  c.  3. 

CsALTBON,  now  supposcd  to  be  Aleppo,  a 
town  of  S3rria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Ckalibth 
nUis  to  the  neighbouring  country. 

Chaltbonitis,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  famous 
for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia  drank  no 
other. 

CRALvn,  a  river  in  Spain,  where  JuUin,  44, 
c.  3,  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 

ChaSnes,  a  people  of  Epirus. 

Cha5nu,  a  mountainous  part  of  Epirus,  which 
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xvoeires  its  name  from  ChaoD,  a  son  of  Pnam, 
inadTextently  killed  by  his  brother  Helenas. 
There  was  a  wood  near,  where  doves  {Chaomia 
«oes)  were  said  to  deliver  oracles.  The  words 
CkainaMS  vickts  are  by  ancient  authors  applied 
10  acorns,  the  food  of  the  first  inhabitants.  Iait 
can.  6,  V,  496. — Claudian,  de  Pros,  rapt,  3,  v. 
47.— Ftfy.  jEn,  3,  v.  2a^—Propert.  1,  eL  9.— 
Ooid,  A.  A.  1. 

CbaaabroBj  a  river  of  Phocis,  falling  into  the 
(>phisos.    SUU.  T%eb.  4,  v.  46. 

Chaboioitm,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  snperstitioiis  solemnities. 

Chaktbdis,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily ,  opposite  another  whirlpool  called 
8cyUa,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dan- 
gerons  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  a  part  of 
the  fleet  of  Uljsses.  The  exact  situation  of 
the  Chaiybdis  is  not  discovered  by  the  modems, 
as  no  wmrlpool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now 
found  to  correspond  to  the  description  of  the  an- 
cients. The  words  JneidU  in  SofUam  qui  vuU 
vitart  Ckarybdm,  became  a  proverb,  to  show, 
that  in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  one  evil  we  often 
&11  into  a  greater.  It  is  supposed  that  Charyb- 
dis  was  an  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the 
oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  then  she  was  struck 
with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a 
whirlpooL  lAfcopkr.  in  Cass. — Homer.  Od.  13. 
-^PrtperL  3,  eL  11.— JtoZ.  U.-^Ovid.  in  Ibid. 
ds  Ponio,  4,  eL  10,  Aaufr.  2,  el.  16.— Ftr^.  jEn. 

3,  v.^a 

CsAm,  and  Cbauci,  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  western  coast,  between  the 
Amisia,  (the  Ehns)  and  the  Alois  (the  Etbe\ 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  great  measure  the  territory 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  They 
were  divided  by  the  Yisni^  (the  Weser)  into 
the  Chauci  Majores  on  the  east,  and  the  Mi- 
nores  on  the  west;  and  are  mentioned  particu- 
fairly  by  Tacitus  as  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Germanic  nations,  and  remarkable- for  their 
virtues. 

Cbsudonijs  insuljs,  small  islands  opposite 
the  Sacrum  Promcmtorium,  which  formed  the 
western  extremitjr  of  the  great  Taurus  ranse. 
The  promontory  itself  was  also  called  Cheliao- 
ninm,  of  which  the  modem  name  is  Cape  Kdi- 


CBEundNiuM.     Vid.  Ckelidonia  InsuUe. 

Chelonatas,  a  promontorv  of  Elis,  below 
Cyllene,  and  forming  the  nortnem  point  of  land 
which  lies  upon  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
opposite  point  mpon  the  south  was  the  promon- 
tory Pheia.    The  cape  is  now  called  Tmnese. 

CBBLOHOFBAOt,  a  pcoplc  of  Carmauia,  who 
fed  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  shells.    Plifk  6,  c.  24. 

Cheltdoru,  a  motmtain  of  Arcadia. 

CBEmas,  an  island  in  a  deep  lake  of  Egypt. 
Berodot.  3,  c.  156. 

Cheronisa.     Vid.  ChoTimea. 

CHERsoNtsus,  a  Greek  word,  rendered  by  the 
Latins  Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  these 
amongthe  ancients  of  which  five  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated; the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Thra- 
QAN  in  the  south  of  Thrace,  and  west  of  the  Hel- 
le^xmt,  where  Miltiades  led  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians, and  built  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  From 
its  isthmus  to  its  ftirther  shores,  it  measured  4S0 
stadia,  extending  between  the  bay  of  Mdas  and 


the  HellespcHiL    Kext  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  scarcely  less  noted,  was  the  Chersonesus 
CiMBRiCA,  now  Holsiein  and  Jutland.    It  was 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Codanus. 
which  surrounded  it  on  the  east  and  separated 
it  from  Scandinavia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
ocean,  which  lay  between  it  and  the  British 
Isles.   There  is  no  portion  of  the  ancient  world 
of  greater  interest  than  this.    All  Europe  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  various  people  who 
at  different  times  obtained  an  establishment  in 
it,  and  who  rarely  departed  from  it,  except  to 
carry  slaughter  and  devastation  into  more  civi- 
lized regions.    In  the  earUest  ages  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Celts;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  the 
time   of    Marius,  it  sent  forth  another  popula- 
tion, the  Cimbri,  that  seemed  to  threaten  even 
the  pride  of  the  conquerors  of  Carthage,  and, 
as  they  boasted  themselves,  masters  of  the  world. 
Many  centuries  afterwards  a  new  race  of  men, 
the  followers  and  worshippers  of  Odin  left  its 
narrow  bounds  to  trouble  the  new  countries  that 
arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered  em- 
pire.   The  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angli,  were  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  this  region,  fertile  in 
warriors,  before  the  passage  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  first  and  last  of  these  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain.   The  Cherbonesds  Taurica,  now  Crim 
TYirtary.  It  had  been,  like  alt  the  region  of  the 
Maeotis  Palus,  in  the  possession  of  the  Cimme- 
rians.   The  name  Crim  or  Crimea,  which  re- 
mains to  it,  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  D*An- 
ville,  a  Cimmerian  derivative ;  tnough  the  Tau- 
ri  or  Tauro-Scythffi,  at  a  verjr  early  period  dis- 
possessed them  of  these  their  first  European 
abodes.    From  these  latter  people  came  the 
name  of  Taurica.    Thev  in  turn  were  for  the 
greater  part  reduced  by  Mithridates  before  the 
overthrow  of  his  power;  and  afterwards  the 
Chersonese  became  a  tributary  kingdom,  ae- 
knowledging  the  superiority  of  the  emperors. 
On  the  second  coming  of  the  barbarians,  towards 
the  last  years  of  the  empire,  this  region  was 
again  the  prey  of  new  conquerors  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Gothic  tribes,  about  the  Crimea 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  gave 
to  the  Chersonese  the  name  of  Giolhia.    The 
situation  of  this  singular  peninsula  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  its 
form  and  boundaries.   It  stands  at  the  northern 
head  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  forms  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  by  stretching  over  towards  the  eastern 
shore,  and  blocking  up  the  passage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais.    On  the  north,  the  morass  of 
the  Palus  Meeotis,  extending  inland,  formed  the 
peninsula ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Euxine, 
making  there  a  bay  called  Carcinites,  contract- 
ed to  an  extreme  narrowness  the  isthmus  that 
joined  it  to  the  shores  of  the  main  land.    The 
principal  city  was  Panticupseum.    It  was  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  is  now  perhaps  Kercke. 
The  fifth,  suraamed  Aurea,  lies  in  India,  be- 
yond the  Ganges.    Herodoi.  6,  c.  33, 1.  7,  c.  58. 
— I/it?.  31,  c.  16.— Ou:.  ad  Br.  2. 

CHERUsa,  a  Germon  people  dwelling  upon 
the  Albis  above  the  Chauci,  and  extending  be- 
yond theVisurgis  towards  the  Amisia  and  coun- 
try of  the  CattL  These  were  all  of  one  com- 
mon race ;  and  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  Va- 
rus, by  which  the  Cherusci  and  their  leader  Ar- 
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muiius  attained  the  highest  honoor  and  the 
ereatest  gloiy,  this  people  are  supposed  to  hare 
become  suhfect  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chanci. 

CHiDOaus,  a  river  of  Miu»donia|  near  Thes- 
salooica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  samly  the  army 
of  Xerxes  with  water.    Ikrodat,  7,  c.  197. 

Chios,  now  Scio,  an  island  in  the  JEgean 
Sea,  between  L«bos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  receives  its  name,  as  some 
suppose,  from  Chione,  or  from  x*"*"!  ^i^^t^i 
which  was  veiy  frequent  there.  It  was  well  in- 
habited, and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships ; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beauti- 
ful harbour,  which  could  contain  eighty  ships. 
The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  oy 
the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  esteem.  Chios 
was  anciently  called  JEthalia,  Macris,  and  Pi- 

n.  There  was  no  adultery  committed  there 
LC  space  of  700  years.  Pint,  de  Virt.  Mul. 
^aorai.  3,  od.  19,  v.  6,  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  94.— 
Pans.  7,  c  4.— JMWa,  9,  c.  ii.—Strab.  9. 

Choaspes,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  falling  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  water  of  this  river  was  sacred  to  the  use  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  carried  with  them  a 
supply  of  it  in  all  their  expeditions.  It  ro!«  near 
the  mountains  Orontes  in  Media,  and  crossed 
the  Satrapy  of  Susiana,  passing  by  the  royal 
city  of  Susa.  The  part  oi  this  river  which  be- 
longs to  Media  was  called  Eulseus,  the  Ulai  of 

the  prophet  Daniel. II.  Another,  called  also 

Choes,  which  Chaussard  believes  to  be  the  pro- 
per name. in.  Another,  which  rose  in  the 

north-west  of  the  Paropamisas  mcms,  and,  after 
joining  the  Cophes  near  the  town  of  N]jrsa, 
emptied  into  the  Indus  on  the  nearer  side. 
Bsrod.  1,  188.— PZi».  6,  95.— Arr. 

Chorasmh,  a  Scythian  tribe,  of  the  great  na- 
tion of  the  Sacae,  dwelling  upon  the  Oxus  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Sogdiana.  On 
the  soutn  and  south-west  they  had  the  Parthi- 
ans.  Their  country  is  now  called  Kkoaresm. 
Its  present  inhabitants  are  the  Usbecks,  or 
Chinese  Tartars. 

CiiRONUs.  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia 
{Lithuania)^  now  the  Msmel.  or,  as  the  Poles 
denominate  it,  the  Niemen.  It  rises  in  the  same 
country,  in  regions  remote  from  the  knowledge 
and  civilizations  of  the  Romans,  and,  after  pass- 
ing in  a  winding  course  through  the  forests 
which  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Republic  had 
not  subdued,  and  which  were  little  subject  to 
the  ambition  of  the  emperors,  it  falls  into  the 
Baltic  between  the  gulf  of  Dantzig  and  the  gulf 
of  Livonia,  scarcely  better  known  to  the  people 
of  antiquity. 

Chrysa,  and  CmtTss,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in 
that  part  which  constituted  the  Troad.  It  was 
south  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  upon  the  Sinus 
Adramvttenus,  and  appears  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer to  nave  been  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo, sumaifaed  Smmtheus.  *  Msla. — H&m.  1,  37. 

CuRYSAS,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
Simsethus,  and  worshipped  as  a  deity.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  4,  c.  44. 

Cmrysopolis,  a  promontory  and  port  of  Asia, 
opposite  Byzantium,  now  SctUart. 

CHRTsoRRnoAS,  I.  R  rivcr  of  Syria.  It  pass- 
ed bv  Damascus,  and  streamed  through  the  city 
divided  into  several  currents.  The  modem 
name  of  Baradi  is  derived  from  another  name, 
Bardine,  by  which  it  was  also  known  in  anti- 
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qaity. ^IL  Another  of  Aigolis^  thai  flowell 

through  the  city  of  Troezene. 

CmAUE,  now  Smtti^  a  town  of  Pannonia, 
where  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Coostantine. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Gratian.  Efiirop.\i^^ 
c  i.—MarceU,  30,  c  91 

CiBraA,  now  Bnruz,  a  town  of  Phiji^a  on 
the  Lycus,  towards  the  borders  of  Lycuu  It 
was  called  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cyba- 
aA  Parva  in  Pamphylia.  The  latter  of  these 
towns  stood  near  the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Melas.  Horat.  1,  q>.  6^  v.  33.— Cic.  in  Verr, 
4,  c.  IS.— AOic.  5,  ep.  9. 

CiodNBs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  the  He> 
brns.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  con- 
quered tpem,  and  plundered  their  chief  citj 
Amarus,  beciause  they  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Mei.  10,  v.  83,  L  15, 
V.  313.— Ftr^.  Q.  4,  v.  690,  Ac— JMfe/o,  c.  2. 

CiLiGU,  I.  a  coontry  <^  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
south,  said  by  the  poets  and  mythologiBts  to  have 
been  founded  by  uilix,  the  son  of  Agenor.  On 
the  north  mount  Taarus  divided  it  from  Pisi» 
dia,  Lycaonia  in  Phrygia^  and  Catacmiain  Cajp- 
padocia ;  Pamphvlia  bordered  <m  it  towards  the 
north-west ;  on  the  south-west  it  had  the  op^i 
Mediterranean :  on  the  east  the  Amanus  moos, 
which  separated  it  from  Comagene ;  and  on  the 
south  the  Anion  Cilicius  lay  between  it  and 
Cyprus,  and  formed  with  the  Issicus  Sinus  its 
boundary  in  that  direction.  The  entrance  by 
land  into  this  moontain-bound  conntrjr  was  on 
the  side  of  Cappadocia,  through  the  OiliciGe  or 
Tauri  Pyloe,  through  which  Alexander  efiected 
his  passage,  and  the  Armanicse,  or  Syrie  P^rlae, 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  Persian  Darius. 
Cilicia  was  gecwraphically  divided  into  Cilicia 
Aspera  and  Cuicia  Campestris.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  former  were,  Selinus,  afterwards 
Trajanopolis,  and  now  Selenlij  Selencia,  and 
Tarsus  the  common  capital ;  in  the  latter  were 
Anazarbus  and  Issus,  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  king.  In  the  historians  of  the  east- 
em  empire  the  name  of  Isauria  extended  ovier 
the  Tanrus,  and  was  often  applied  to  the  first  di- 
vision of  Cilicia.  The  whole,  at  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, that  is  to  say,  in  the  ages  of  the  Crusaaes, 
was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  The  ori- 
gin of  the  Cilices  is  obscure ;  but  those  who  pos»- 
sessed  the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Trojan  war,  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  wandered  to  Syria,  and  to  have  received 
then  permission  to  fix  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try called  afterwards  Cilicia.  They  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  Alex- 
ander, and  of  his  successors.  In  the  time  of  the 
Seleucidse  the  people  of  Cilicia  became  greatly 
addicted  to  piracy,  and  were  only  reduced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans,  who  appointed  three 
leaders  against  them  at  diflerent  times ;  Servi- 
lius  sumamed  Isauricus  for  his  victories  obtain- 
ed in  these  parts,  Cicero,  and  Pompey.  The 
modern  name  of  Cilicia  is  Rskil^  whicn  occupies 
very  nearly  the  extent  of  country  between  the 

mountains  and  the  sea. II.  A  part  of  the 

Troad,  about  the  Sinus  Adram3rttenus,  was  also 
called  Cilicia  from  the  Cilices,  who,  together 
with  the  Leleges  in  Homer's  time,  inhabited  that 
region .  Prom  these  Cilices  the  name  of  Cilicia 
was  given  to  the  country  between  the  Taurus 
and  &e  Mediterranean,  in  which,  after  the  Tro- 
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jn  war,  tiwy  fixed  themselves.  The  same  name 
vas  given  to  that  pert  of  Cappadocja  which  lay 
ahoni  the  sources  of  the  Haijys,  and  was  by  the 
Romans  erected  into  a  prefecture.  It  contained 
the  ciiy  of  Maaaca,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
AfoQjod,  \  c  1.— Varro,  JR.  /?,  2,  c.  ll.-^Suelon. 
in  reap.  k-^Berodol.  2,  c.  17,  U.—Justin.  11, 
c.  U.— Ottrt.  3,  c.  4.— /»/i».  5,  c,  27. 

CmBR],  a  people  of  Germany,  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were 
conquered  by  Marius.  Fiar.  3,  c  3.  Vid. 
CeiUt  and  Ckersonesus  Ctmbrica. 

CoanuBf  now  ViierbCf  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  Etrwria.     Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  697.— Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

CiMMiaii,  I.  a  people  near  the  Palus  Mseo- 
tjs^  whojnvaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Cyazares.  Ailer  they  had  fcieen 
masters  <^  the  country  for  28  years,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Alyaaes,  king  of  Lydia.  The 
hisuxy  of  these  people  is  wrapt  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity as  that  whicn  envelopes  the  accounts  of 
the  deliae,  Cimbri,  and  Teutones.  By  some 
antiquarians  they  are  considered  to  have  been 
of  Cimbnc  origin,  and  by  others  of  Celtic  *,  and 
though  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  such 
vastlie  case,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  originally  that  portion  of 
theCeltse  which  continued  in  the  north-eastern 
reguKtt  when  the  greater  part  roamed  onward 
10 vaids  the  west  In  this  case,  and,  perhaps,  at 
any  rate,  they  must  have  greatly  dinered  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  from  the  other  Celts,  as  well  from 
the  mizmre  which  the  latter  admitted  in  their 
migratioDS,  as  from  similar  chan^  which  they 
must  themselves  have  been  subject  to  on  the 
passage  of  the  numberless  Asiatic  and  more 
northern  tribes  that  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
siNith,  the  regioii  c^  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
lieotis,  the  gates  of  Europe  towaids  Asia.  Be- 

T9doL  1,  c  6,  Ac  L  4,  c.  1,  &c. ^11.  Another 

nation  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  generally 
nnagmiKi  to  havc  lived  in  caves  near  the  sea- 
ibore  of  Campania,  and  there,  in  concealing 
thenuelves  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  have 
■lade  their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their  plun- 
der. In  consequence  of  this  manner  of  living, 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  supposed 
to  be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  ooscu- 
nty,  the  ezprpssion  of  Cimmerian  darknets  has 
proveiinaUy  been  used.  Homer,  according  to 
PloiaFch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto 
fhwthis  gloomy  and  dismal  country,  where  also 
Viigil  and  Ovid  have  placed  the  Styx,  the  Phle- 
getmn,  and  aU  the  dreadful  abodes  of  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Homer.  Od.  13. — Virg,  Mn.  6.— 
OnL  MbL  11,  V.  9e0»  iufi.'^BUab.  6.  VU. 
CetUt  and  Avemms. 

Oaaaamu^  now  Crtin,  a  town  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus.  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cim- 
Berii  Of  tnis  Chersonese,  says  D'Anville, 
"  the  moantainous  part  towards  the  south  pre- 
served the  name  of^mons  Cimmerius,  in  which 
an  ancient  place  is  discovered,  called  Eski 
JTrtai^  or  the  OM  JSHift.''    Afela,  1,  c.  19. 

CDiAun,  now  Argenliera^  an  island  in  the 
Cretan  Sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth. 
OpuI:  AkL  %  v.  463.--P{m.  35,  c  16. 

CuKiA,  now  Cvmea,  a  river  of  Spain,  flowing 
fipom  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  the  Iberus. 
Iju4m.  4,  T.  91.-^Cm.  B.  C.  1, 48. 

Cmadujif,  now  CingoUy  a  town  of  Picenum. 
Gcs.  AS.  Op.  1,  c.  15.— Cic.  AtL  7,  ep.  11. 
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CiNTFs,  and  CiKYPHtrs,  a  river  of  AfVica,  in 
the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  It  rose  in  the 
mans  Chaiitum,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Syrticus, 
On  its  banks  was  the  town  of  Cinyps.  ffero^ 
dot.  4,  c.  198.—Plin.  6,  c.  4.— I^wcan.  9,  v.  787. 

Cios,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace.    Plin,  5,  c.  38, 

II.  A  commercial  place  of  Phrygia.— 

The  name  of  three  cities  in  Bithynia. 

CiRC£n,  now  Circello,  a  2)romontory  of  Jjbl" 
tium,  near  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at 
the  south  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  people 
were  called  Circcienses.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  249, 
—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  799.— Z*tt?.  6,  f.  17.— Cw. 
N.  A3,  c.  19. 

CiRRiiA,  and  Ctrrha,  a  town  of  Phocis,  at 
the  head  of  the  Criss^an  gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pleistus.  It  was  only  10  miles  prom  Pelphi, 
and  was  used  as  its  port.  Cyrrha  is  Ihmous  for 
the  Sacred  War  ejLciied  against  it  for  the  vio- 
lence ofiered  by  the  Cyrrhsans  to  a  Phocian 
maid  returning  from  belphL  The  Amphic- 
tyons,  under  whose  protection  all  those  were  in 
some  measure  considered  who  visited  the  Die^ 
phic  oracle,  denounced  an  eztenoiinating  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  place ; 
and  the  oracle  having  seconded  the  denuncia- 
tion of  this  body,  the  whole  Cyrrhcean  territory 
was  held  accurst,  and  all  the  cities  of  Oreece, 
which  belonged  to  the  Amphieti^onic  league, 
were  called  upon  to  take  arms  against  Cyrrha. 
For  ten  years  the  little  state  held  out  against  the 
combined  influence  of  violence  and  of  supersti- 
tion; but,  at  last,  being  overcome,  the  whole 
country  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  the  walls 
of  the  city  demolished,  the  surrounding  habita- 
tions were  razed,  and  it  was  forbidden  ever  af^er 
to  cultivate  the  land  which  they  had  occupied. 
These  events  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  seven 
sages  j  and  Solon,  the  greatest  among  them,  took 
part  in  this  extirpatmg  c(mtest  ^*  The  Cyr- 
rhsean  plain  and  port,  which  are  now  accursed, 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Csrrrhsei  ana 
Acra^Uidse,  a  nefarious  race,  who  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi^  and  ransacked 
its  treasures."  The  ruins  oi  this  place  are  said, 
by  Sir  W.  Gell,  to  be  still  discernible  near  the 
village  of  Xcno  Pegadia,  Pims.-^Pkoe.  37. 
-^Msck.  in  Ctes. 

CiKTA,  a  town  of  Numidia,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  that  country.  It  stood  about  mid- 
way between  the  coast  and  the  Aurasius  mons, 
on  the  river  Ampssgas,  towards  the  source.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  it  assumed  the  name  of  Sitia> 
norum  Colonia,  but  this  was  changed  into  Con^ 
OantiTuif  which  it  has  retained  to  modem  times. 

CiBiLPiNA  GiLUA.     Vid.  GomL 

CisPAnlNA  Oalua.     Vid.  Oaid. 

CissA,  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  on  the  coeat  of 
Libumia,  above  Dalmatia  *,  it  is  now  Pago. 

CissiA,  a  countiy  of  Susiana,  of  which  Susa 
was  the  capital.    Bsrodot.  5,  c.  49. 

CissDs,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near  which 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Crm£RON,  a  lofty  ridge  that  lay  between  the 
territories  Boeotia  and  Megaris,  and  united 
with  mount  Pames,  which,  stretching  out  to  the 
north-east,  separated  Boeotia  from  Attica.  No 
spot  in  Greece  is  more  famous  among  the  poets ; 
and  the  scene  of  the  tragical  stories  of  Actseon's 
fate,  of  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  of  the  expo- 
sure of  (Edipus,  which,  in  its  result,  afibrded 
matter  for  the  two  greatest  efforts  of  the  genius 
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of  fikmhocles,  was  on  this  celd)nted  mount. 
Poitf.  BaU,  %So]^  (Ed,  Tyr,  1451.  "  It  is 
now  shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  de- 
solation ;  and  coTered  only  with  dark  stinted 
shrubs.  Towards  its  summit,  however,  it  is 
crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  derives 
its  modem  name  of  EUUea.*^  DodweWs  Travels, 

dTHABisTA,  a  promontory  of  GauL  La 
Ciatat,  near  CeresU,    I^AnviUe. 

CmuM^  now  CkiUi^  a  town  of  Cy]>n]s,  where 
Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt 
PhU,  in  Cim.—TkMyi,  1,  c  112. 

Cladeus,  a  river  of  EUs,  passing  near  Olym- 
pia,  and  honoured  next  to  tne  Alpheus.  Pmu. 
o,  c.  7. 

Clanius,  or  Clanbb,  I.  a  river  of  Campania. 

Virg,  C?.  %  v.  ^Sb, II.  of  Etruria,  now  Chior 

na.    fiU.  8,  V.  434.— 7Yia<.  1,  An.  79. 

Claros,  or  Clarus,  a  town  of  I<mia,  with  a 
fountain,  grove,  and  temple  of  Apollo,  on  which 
account  he  was  sumamed  Clarius.  It  is  situated 
near  Colophon,  and  was  founded,  according  to 
mjrtholcx^ists.  l^  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tire- 
sias.  I^earcnus  aa^  it  received  its  name  from 
Kknpoi.  sors,—{FacciolaU.)—Plin.  1,  3,  c.  108. 
^Otnd,  1,  MU,  v.  515. 

Clastidium,  a  town  of  laguria,  now  Ckias- 
iefgio,  celd>rated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Marcellus  gained  the  spolia  opima  bv  slaying 
Vihdomarus,  king  of  the  Gcsata.  Clastioium 
was  betraved  to  BSuinibal  aAer  the  battle  of  Ti- 
cinus,  witn  considerable  magazines  which  the 
Romans  had  laid  up  there ;  and  it  formed  the 
chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia.  It  was  afterwards  burnt 
by  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Ligurians. 
Cram.'-S^ab,  5,  ^.—Pciyb,  2,  3473,  69.— 
PhU,  vU.  Murc—Val.  Atox.  1,  l.-^lAv.  21,48; 
32, 29,  31.-Ci<;.  Tate.  Disp.  4, 32. 

Clatbrna,  a  town  of  Grallia  Cisalpina,  about 
nine  miles  from  Bononia. 

CLJLVDiopdLis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.    PHn. 

5,  c.  24. ^Another  of  Pontus,— ^f  Dacia, 

—of  Isauria.  into  which  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius introduced  a  Roman  colony.  Htjfl.  Com. 

Claz6menjs,  a  city  of  Ionia  m  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  Smymaeus  Sinus  from  a  larger  one.  It  was 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  for  its  wines,  and  for  a 
bcfltutifbl  temple  of  Apollo  in  itsneighbourhood. 
The  modem  VotirUt  is  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Ektfl.  CasuL'^Plin.  1,  14,  c.7.— Ctc. 
3,  de  Oral.  34. 

CleOns,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  to  the  north- 
east of  Nemea  and  mount  Tretus.  Strabo  places 
it .  120  stadia  from  Argos  on  the  one  side,  and 
80  from  Corinth  on  the  other :  he  adds  that  its 
situation  fully  justifies  the  epithet  t^Kri^attu 
applied  to  it  by  Homer.  The  ruins  of  Cleonae 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  OmrUx. 

Cram.  Or. II.  B.  570. ^11.  A  town  in  the 

peninsulaofChalcidice,said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  a  colony  firom  Chalcis.  Herodot.  7, 22. 
^Plin.  4,  \Q.—Btrac.  Peni.  POU.  30,  216. 

Cleopatrib.     Vid.  ArsMe. 

Clepsydra,  a  fountain  on  mount  Ithome, 
whence  water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mes- 
sene.    Cram, 

CuBAMm  MONs,  a  pait  of  the  Appenines 
south  of  the  river  Neathus,  now  called  Mmie 
Vitardo,    Oram. 
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CiiMAz,  I.  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Pha^lis,  leading  from  Lyciainto 
Pamphylia.  This  pass  is  so  much  contracted 
by  a  brow  of  mount  Taurus,  that  Alexander,  in 
entering  Pamphylia,  was  forced  to  lead  his 

troops  through  the  sea.   lyAnvilk. IL  A 

defile  through  which  ihe  road  from  Argolis  to 
Mantinea  runs.  The  modem  Scaia  Ton  Bey, 
or  the  Bey^s  Causey,  probably  answers  to  the 
ancient  pass.    Cram. 

CuHBERRis.     Vid  AiLgusia  Auseiormn. 

CuTiB,  I.  a  wild  and  savage  peojde  of  Ciltda, 
addicted  to  plunder.  They  assonbled  under 
Trosobor,  a  warlike  chief,  and  pitched  their 
camp  on  a  craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain in  the  range  of  Taurus,  whence  they  sal- 
lied against  the  neighbouring  cities,  fdundeied 
the  people  and  merchants,  and  utterlv  mined 
navigation  and  commerce.  They  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Anemurium,  and  routed  a  body  of 
horse,  sent  fromCyria,  under  Cunius  Sevems, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  They  were  at  length 
ruined  by  dissension  among  themselves,  and 
their  leader,  Trosobor,  was  put  to  death.    Tb- 

cU.  Ann.  12,  55. II.  Livy  (44^  2.)  notices  a 

spot  named  Clitae,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cassandrea.    Cram, 

CuTOR,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on 
the  Aroanius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cli- 
tor,  the  son  of  Azan.  The  site  is  now  called 
Katzanes,  There  was  at  Clitor,  according  to 
Pliny,  a  fountain  which  rendered  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  Cram. — Pants. 
Aread.  2l.^Plin.  4,  19,  Z,—S^ab.  8,  388.— 

Ovid.  Ma.  15, 322. II.  Pausanias  likewise 

mentions  a  river  Clitor,  whose  fishes  were  said 
to  sing  like  thrushes.    Cram. 

CuTDBiNUB,  a  small  but  noted  river  of  Um- 
bria,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebia, 
which,  with  several  small  streams,  unites  in 
forming  the  Tinia,  modem  7\mia.  The  vici- 
nity of  this  river  is  celebrated  by  many  Roman 
poets,  as  affording  suitable  victims  to  be  offered 
up  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  their  country's 
triumphs.  This  stream  now  bears  the  name 
of  ClUtmno.  Cram.^—Plin.  8,  ep.  8. 

Cloacjb.     Vid,  doasina.  Part  III. 

Clupea,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aspis,  by  the  Romans 
Clupea,  or  Clypea,  so  called  from  the  fignreof 
the  nill  or  eminence  on  which  it  was  siraated. 
It  was  built  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  expedition  of 
Agathocles.  Vestiges  of  this  town  are  still 
known  to  exist  under  the  name  of  AkUbia.  Iax, 
27,29. 

Clusini  pontes,  baths  in  Etruria.  Horal.  1. 
ep.  15,  V.  9. 

Clusidm,  now  Ckinn^  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Etraria,  the  capital  of  Poisenna.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  borne  the  name  Camera,  and 
to  luive  belonged  to  the  Camertes  in  am  ante- 
rior not  only  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  out  even 
to  the  occupation  of  Etraria  by  that  race  of 
men,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrheni,  pos- 
sessed it  at  the  era  assumed  for  the  mythologi- 
cal account  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy. 
The  Clanis  flowed  near  it  on  the  north-east,  ly- 
ing between  it  and  the  city  of  Perasia  and  the 
Thrasymenian  lake.  This  city  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  an  interview  with  that 
conqueriDg  barbarian,  and  by  their  pride  impel- 
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led  him  to  the  sack  of  Rome.  Modem  Ckinsiis 
represented  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  Clusium, 
which  we  have  just  described ;  but  a  more  recent 
city  of  the  same  name,  called  for  distinction  No- 
TUM,  was  bnik  under  the  Appenines,  north  of 
Arretium,  and  towards  thebordersof  Cisalpine 
GauL  Of  the  magnificent  mausoleum  which 
Porsoina  is  said  to  have  erected  lor  himself  at 
Clusium,  no  vestige  remains  to  confirm  the  im- 
probable account  Lav.  2,  9,  and  5. 33,  and  10, 
25.— Pit*.  36,  13.— Cram.  At  the  north  of 
Glttsium  there  was  a  lake,  called  ClusiTui  lacuSj 
which  extended  northward  as  far  as  Arretium, 
and  had  a  communication  with  the  Amus. 
Diad.  14.— Firjr.  JCn.  10,  v.  167  and  655. 

Clsssos,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Graul.  Polyb.  2. 

CNBMa,  a  mountain  connected  with  the  hills 
of  Boeotia,  which  now  belong  to  the  chain 
called  Talanta.  It  imputed  its  name  to  the 
E^ncnemidian  LocrL    Cram. — Strab.  9. 

Cmixics,  and  Gniddo,  a  tower  of  Dons  in  Car 
na,  on  the  Triopian  promontoiy.  Venus  was 
the  chief  deiQr  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  fa- 
mous statue  made  by  Praxiteles.  The  place  is 
now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Horat.  1,  od.  30.  Plin. 
36,c  15. 

Cnoscs.     Vid.  Onossiu. 

CoocTGKTB,  a  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  of  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  road  from  Halioe  to  Hermione, 
opposite  another  called  Thomax.  The  more  an- 
cient name  of  this  mount  was  Pron,  which  was 
chained  to  Coccygius  from  the  fabled  metamor- 
pho^  of  Jupiter  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  lay 
the  Greeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred 
to  that  god,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base. 
That  of  Juno  was  situated  on  the  opposite  hiU. 
Cram.'-Paus,  Cor.  Sa 

Cocorruia,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Oi^  di  StilOf  which  according  to  Polybius, 
narked  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  from  the 

Sicilian  Sea. II.  "  A  town  probably  named 

Cocintum,  but  which  is  wriiten  Consilinum 
Caatrum,  and  Consratia,  In  Pliny  and  Mela, 
accords  afmarentl^  with  SHUf,  from  which  the 
cape  now  derives  its  appeHation."    Cram. 

CocirtJa,  I,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  blends 
its  waters  with  the  Acheron.  It  is  one  of  the 
ftUed  rivers  of  hell.  The  word  is  derived  from 

mmccr,    to   lomonl.     Vid.   Acheron. II.  A 

river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Lucrine 
lake. 

ConuLNua  anica,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  Baidc,  which  Tacitus  calls  Mare  Suevi- 
eom,  from  the  Suevian  nations  that  bordered 
upon  it.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  gulf, 
hot  imagined  that  it  environed  Scandinavia, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island  or  a  coUec- 
tkm  of  islands.    jyAnviUe. 

CcBLA  EuBCBjB,  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Enboea  which  lay  between  Aulis  and  Geraestus. 
it  was  dangerous  to  navigators  in  storn^  wea- 
ther. Cram.Si>nib.  10.— I^tv.  31,  AT-^Be- 
T§d.  a  13. 

Coble,  a  quarter  of  Athens.     Vid.  Athena, 

CoBUMONTANA.     Vid.  Roma. 

C<Euoa  MONs,  one  of  the  bills  of  Rome.  Vid. 

CoiTiiON  Mom,  a  mountain  of  Dacia,  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  residence  of  a  pon- 
lifi^  in  whose  person  theGetes  believed  the  aeity 
VIS  incarnate.    jyAwciUe. 

Caummj  andCoLCHos,  a  coondy  of  Asia,  at 


the  south  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia,  now 
called  Mingrdia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Medea.  It  was  iruitful  in  poisonous  herbs,  and 
produced  excellent  flax.  I'he  inhabitants  were 
originally  Egyptians,  who  settled  there  when 
Se^}Stris,  king  of  E^pt,  extended  his  conquests 
in  the  north.  In  the  time  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire Colchis  was  called  Lazica ;  and  the  name 
of  Colchi  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Laza,  which  was  formerly  only  proper  to  a 
particular  nation,comprised  in  the  limits  of  what 
IS  now  named  Guria  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Eaz,  That  which  is  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Mingrelia^  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  ascending  towards  the 
north,  is  only  a  part  of  Colchis,  as  is  that  more 
inland  towards  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and 
called  Meriti.  D^AwviUe. — Juv.  6,  v.  640. — 
Flace.  5,  v.  AlS.—Eorat.  2,  od.  13,  v.  S.—Strab. 
n.—Ptol.  5,  c.  lO.'-Ond.  Met.  13,  v.  24.  Amor. 
2,  el.  14,  V.  28.— JMfeto,  1,  c.  19, 1. 2,  c.  3. 

CouAS,  a  promontory  about  20  stadia  from 
Phalerum,  whither  the  wrecks  of  the  Persian 
fleet  were  said  to  have  been  carried  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venus 
Colias.  This  promontory  still  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  it  is  occasionally  designated 
by  that  of  Trispyrgoi.    Cram.-^Btrod.  8.  96; 

Sf,  a9o. 

CoLLATiA,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north 
of  Gabii,  a  colony  of  Alba,  celebrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Lucretia.  I'he  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  this  town  was  called  Via  Collalina. 
CroM. — SUrab.  6,  229. II.  Another  in  Apu- 
lia, near  mount  Garganus,  now  CoUatifui.  Cram, 
--Plin.  3,  IL 

Colli  NA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  regions 
into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius.  Vid,^ 

Roma.    Cram. — Varro. Porta,  one  of  the 

gates  of  ancient  Rome,  more  anciently  called 
Agonensis,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  present 
Porta  Salara.  It  was  by  this  ^te  that  the 
Gauls  entered  Rome.    Tram. — Ltv.  5, 41. 

Colons,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  a  colony  of  Miletus. 

Colonia,  I.  now  Colchederf  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  This  is  not  allowed  by  Cambden, 
who  derives  the  present  name  from  that  of  the 
river  Oflne.  In  the  geography  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  name  will  he  more  frequently  found 
than  that  of  Colcmia,  if  we  except  Augusta  and 
Castra.  This  name,  when  applied  to  a  city, 
indicated  that  on  its  reduction  the  Romans  had 
sent  thither  a  colony  from  the  capital ;  and  that 
it  had  been  invested  with  certain  privileges,  for 
the  most  part  municipal,  though  sometimes  also 
political.  Such  towns  were  designated  gene- 
rally by  a  surname,  from  some  circumstance  at^ 

tending  their  settlement II.  Eanfisrais,  a 

colony  planted  by  CsBsar  on  the  Lacus  Lema- 
nus,  at  a  place  called  previously  Noviodunum. 
It  is  now  Nyonj  near  the  comer  of  the  lake  at 

which  the  Rhone  resumes  its  course. III, 

Trajana,  called  alsoUlpia,  instead  of  Colonia. 
It  was  a  town  of  Belgica,  and  is  now  Kdien  in 

Cleves,  about  a  mile  from  the  Rhine. ^I V. 

Agrippina,  a  town  of  Belgica  in  Germania  Se- 
cnnda,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Germanicus  was  bom  in  this  place,  and 
when  at  her  request  the  emperor  Claudius  < 
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Uttfaedin  it  a  colony,  the  name  of  ilspalroiieaB 
was  bestowed  on  the  new  settlement  It  is  now 
Cologne  upon  the  Rhine.  Imc. — iSWf.— y. 
MoRiKORDM,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  T^erro^en  in 

Aitois. Vl.  NoRBENsis,  a  town  of  Spain, 

now  Aleanta/ra. VIL  Yalkmtu,  a  town  of 

Spain,  which  now  bears  the  same  name. 

ColAnos,  an  eminence  near  Athens.  Vid. 
AlMtna. 

Colophon,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  first  built  bj  Mopsos  the 
son  of  Manto,  and  colonized  b/  the  sons  of  Cod- 
nis.  It  was  the  native  country  of  Mimnermus, 
Nicander,  and  Xenophanes,  and  one  of  the  cities 
which  dirouted  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Ilomer.  ApoUo  had  a  temple  there. 
S^ab.  li,^PUn.  14,  c.  30.— Pdw.  7,  c  3.— 
TacU,  Ann.  3,  c  51— Cu;.  pro  Ardk.  Poet,  a— 
Qtnd,  Aki.  6,  V.  8. 

CoLossB,  and  Colobsis,  a  large  town  of  Phry- 

S'  I,  near  Laodicea,  between  tl^  Lycus  and  the 
eander.  The  gpvemment  of  this  city  was 
democratical,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archon. 
One  of  the  first  Christian  churches  was  esta- 
Uished  there,  and  one  of  St.  I^uil's  epistles  was 
addressed  to  it.    PUn,  31,  c.  9. 

CoLUBRABu,  now  MttnU  Cohtbr€f  a  small 
island  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
aame  as  Ophiosa.    Plin,  3.  c.  L 

CoLXTMNJs  HEacOus.     Vid,  Abila. Pro- 

tei,  the  boundaries  of  Egrpt,  or  the  extent  <A 
the  kingdom  of  Proteus.  Alexandria  was  sup- 
posed to  be  built  near  them,  though  Homer 
places  them  in  the  island  of  Pharus.  Od^s.  4, 
T.  351.— Kirjr.  JBn,  11,  v.  9G3. 

CoMAGENA.  A  small  portion  of  Syria  was 
distinguished  bv  this  name,  having  Cappadocia 
and  Armenia  Minor  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
and  south  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
teaiMe8opolamia,and  on  the  west  the  narrow 
district  of  Cilicia.  The  ci^ital  was  Samosata. 
now  Smitatt  and  the  whole  region  is  now  called 
AJUtdndi.  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire, 
a  part  of  the  family  called  Seleucidse  are  thought 
to  have  established  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
this  country,  and  to  have  maintained  themselves 
there  till  Vespasian  reduced  it  to  a  province  of 
his  mijghur  empire.  It  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Euphratesian  province.  Stirab,  1 1 
and  n.-'D'AnviUe. 

CoMlNA,  (cs,  and  orum^  I.  a  town  of  Pon- 
tas  towards  Armenia  Minor,  near  the  source  of 
the  Iris.  It  had  a  famous  temple  of  Bellona« 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Comana  Cappado- 
eia,  where  the  worship  of  that  goddess  was  the 
same  as  at  this  place.  In  this  city  Iphigenia  is 
aaid  to  have  maae  the  votive  offering  of  her  hair. 
The  modem  name  of  this  Comana  is  thought  to 

be  TbAfuAso,  in  the  district  called  Amasia. 

n.  Another  in  Cappadocia.  According  to 
D'Anville  its  present  name  is  El  Boston,  but 
others  call  it  Arminaeha.  It  was  situate  at  the 
head  of  the  Sarus,  near,  or  perhaps  upon,  the 
hilly  country  of  the  Taurus  mons  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria.  Comana  was  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  where  there  were  above  6000 
ministers  of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  among 
them  was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior 
bat  the  king  of  the  country.  This  high  office 
was  gener^ly  conferred  upon  one  of  ue  royal 
fiunify.    Birt.  Akz,  e6.^Pkuc.  7,  v.  63&— 


CoMARu,  the  ancient  name  of  Ci^  Gmr^ 

rin  in  India. 

Comarus,  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Ambraciainear 
Nicopolis. 

Combr£a,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Bsrodol.  7, 
c.  133. 

CoMEDJB,  a  Scythian  people,  being  a  branch 
of  the  Sacx.  'i'ney  belonged  to  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  and  dwelt  upon  thm  mountains  on  the 
north  of  Sogdiana,  about  the  springs  of  the 
laxartes.    PtoL 

CoMMAOENE.     Vid.  Comageno. 

CoMPSA,  now  CaAM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini 
in  Italy.  This  town  revolted  to  Haiwihal  after 
his  victory  at  Conns,  and  was  made  the  deposi- 
tory of  his  baggage  and  munitions  when  on  his 
march  towards  Campania.  It  was  befoie  this  ' 
city  that  Milo,  the  assassin  of  Clodiua,  was  kiUr 
edy  according  to  Veil.  Paterc;  but  others  read 
Cossa  for  Compsa.  The  territory  of  Lncama 
was  just  south  of  this  place  j  and  on  the  south- 
east was  the  nearest  frontier  of  Campania. 

CoBAFSATua,  a  river  of  Thrace,  tailing  into 
the  lake  Bistonis.    Hsrodoi.  1,  c.  109. 

CoMUM,  now  Como^  on  the  Inke  called  bf 
the  ancients  Larius,  in  the  Milanete.  It  was 
situate  at  the  north  of  Insuhria,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing municipia  in  the  time  of  the  younger 
Phny,  a  native  of  that  iiighland  town.  It  was 
aflei  wards  called  Novimi  Comum  by  Caesar, 
who  established  there «  colony.  Piin.  3,  c.  18. 
— Z^v.  33,  c  36  and  ^.—Suel.  in  Jul  Sa- 
PUn.  1,  ep.  3.— Cic.  Fam.  l3,  ep.  35. 

CoNclNi,  a  people  of  Spe^n,  who  lived  chief- 
ly on  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood.  Their 
chief  town,  Cancana^  is  now  called  SafUiUana. 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  463.— £^  3,  v.  361.— Ani<.  3, 
od.4,v.34. 

CoNDATE,  a  name  common  to  many  places 
in  Gaul.  D' Anville  says  it  denotes  a  simaticm 
in  a  comer  between  two  rivers.  The  principal 
one  is  the  capital  of  the  Rhedones,  stiU  a  pcpa^ 
lous  city  bearing  the  name  of  Beines. 

CoNDiviENUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nam* 
netes,  situated  on  the  river  Liger  near  its  mouth  \ 
its  modem  name  is  iVantes. 

CoNDOCHATfs,  a  rivcr  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Ganges.  The  modem  name  assigned  to 
this  stream  is  Kandak,  which  flows  into  the 
Ganges  on  the  left  side. 

CoNDROsi,a  nation  of  Gkillia  Belgica,  whose 
name  is  retained  in  the  modem  canton  of  Cpa- 
droSf  situated,  according  to  Ijemaire.  on  either 
side  oi  the  river  VOurthe^  ancient  tJitra. 

CoNFLVENTBB,  a  towu  at  the  confluence  of  the 
MosdU^  and  the  Rkina^  now  CcUeniz,  the  sta< 
tion,  anciently,  of  the  first  legion.   Befft.  Cmm. 

CoNiAa,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  the 
Iberus.    Strab,  8. 

CoNiMBRiQA,  a  townofLusitania.themodeni 
Coimbra^  is  celebrated  in  Portugul  for  its  uni- 
versity.   D'AnviUe. 

CoNSENTiA,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Crathis,  is  designated  by  Strabo,  (6, 256,) 
as  the  capital  of  the  Brutii.  It  was  taken  by 
Hannibal  afler  the  surrender  of  Petilia,  but 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war.  The  modem  Coi^ 
tenza  answers  to  the  old  town.  Cram. — Liv* 
23,  20.—Plut.  3,  b.—Ptol.  p.  67. 

Constantinop5lis.     Fu£  Syxawtiuau 
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ComADmoKm,  a  river  oH^Thraee,  txmig  in 
mount  Haemns,  and  discharging  itself  into  the 
A^rianes  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
vith  the  fid>nis. 

OoMTOPOBU.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
rome  from  Mycaene  to  Corinth,  by  way  of  Te- 
aea.    P«<^.  16»  16. 

CoNTBA-AaNOM,  a  Roman  post  in  Dacia, 
oi  the  I>aniibe.  It  received  this  name  from  its 
situation  cipiposite  A^oincnm,  Buda,  on  the 
PaniMiiian  side,  and  is  now  Pest, 

CopM,  a  small  hat  ancient  town  of  Bceotia, 
on  the  ncHthem  bank  of  the  lake  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  Near  it  was  the  Athamanian 
plain,  which  takes  its  name  £rom  Athamas,  so 
suned  in  ancient  traditions,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  dwdt  there.  Nozth  of  Acnepma  "  is  a 
HisQgiilar  island  "  in  the  lake,  "  on  which  are 
ifae  waUs  of  the  ancient  Cojxe;  and  more  dis- 
tioc,  on  mother  island,  the  villaee  of  TopoUas^ 
which^vesitspresent  name  to  ue  lake.  PatuA. 
BtBoi.  ia.^Gats  Umer. 

CoFlm  piLOS,  now  iMnne,  a  lake  in  Boeo- 
til,  towards  the  northern  bordeis  and  the  Opun- 
lian  bay.  its  circuit  was,  according  to  Sinibo, 
aot  less  than  47  miles,  and  it  received  the  waters 
of  ahnoat  all  the  principal  streams  in  that  sec- 
tion of  coontiy.  Althous^  the  name  of  Co- 
pais,  derived  man  that  of  Cqne  on  the  northern 
shore,  was  generally  given  to  this  lake,  it  was 
also  frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  some 
impoitattt  town  upon  its  baiuE^  or  on  the  rivers 
thai  emptied  themselves  into  its  bosom.  Thus, 
at  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliartus  Lacus,  ana 
Orefaomenian  at  Orchomenus.  Homerand  Pin- 
dar call  it  Cephistis.  From  the  mouth  of  this 
river  to  the  town  of  Cops,  the  water  was  navi- 
gable for  ancient  vessels  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
gianher  Pansanias.  As  no  visible  channel  car- 
riea  off  the  waters  of  this  lake,  the  surrounding 
eoimtry  was  finequentlv  threatened  with  inun> 
teion;  and  it  was  saia  that,  on  the  draining  of 
the  i^iuns  in  the  time  of  Crates,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  were  discoverea  between  the 
liles  of  Copn  and  Orchomenus.  The  danger, 
however,  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  nuim)ei 
of  snbcerranean  passages  that  communicated 
with  the  Opuntius  Sinus  and  the  Enripus.  Of 
these  there  were  fifteen  known  to  the  sunound- 
ing  people ;  and  a  modem  traveller  "  observed," 
says  Cnmer,  "  four  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ptoos, 
hnr  Acraephia,  whieh  convey  the  waters  of 
Copais  to  lake  Halica,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
The  other  Katabathra  are  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  lake."  The  Copaic  eels,  of  great  ce- 
Idwitjr  among  the  Grecian  epicur^  appear  to 
have  Wen,  in  ancient  times  as  at  present,  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
the  BiBotian  in  the  Achamse  of  Aristophanes, 
pesents  among  the  greatest  luxuries  of  me  mar- 
ket, his  Copaic  eel: 

IxriSas  iyCifvvs  2yx^"^  ^faxatSaf. 

Pms,  BaU,  94.'Pitn.  16,  26.^Dodw€a's 
Trofcds, 

CopBEs,  a  riv?r  of  Asia,  which,  rising  in  the 
Paropamisns  mountains  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Aria,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Choes 
at  Nysa,  d^har^  itself  into  the  bidus  on  the 
borders  of  Scythia,  which  it  separates  from  hk- 
dia.    Pim. 

Coni08|  the  name  of  the  harbour  of  To- 


rone  in  Macedonia;  so  called  because  it  was 
said  the  noise  of  waves  was  never  heard  there  \ 
whence  the  proverb  Ktafdrspos  rod  Tupura(o«  A(- 
fUvof,    Strab.^Mda^  3,  3. 

CoPiA.      Vid.  TSkurti. 

CoFiuTEs.  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigria    lHod.19. 

CoFTira,  and  Coptos,  now  Kypt,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria,  on 
a  canal  which  communicates  with  the  Nile. 
Plin,  6.  c.  9,  1.  6,  c.  ^Si.-^Strab.  IS.^Jitv,  IS^ 
V.  26.  From  this  place  to  Berenice  Epidires^ 
on  the  Arabian  gulf,  a  road  was  carried  across 
the  desert  by  .prder  of  Ptolemv  J^hiladelphus. 
It  was  upward  of  350  miles  m  length,  and  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  the  sea-port 
and  the  Kile  easy  and  secure.  By  means  oi 
this  road  the  commodities  of  India  and  the  east 
were  received  at  Coptus,  which  thus  became 
the  great  inland  mart  for  India  and  the  south. 
The  intermediate  towns  or  ports  upon  this  road 
have  long  since  been  buriea  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  The  communication  with  Ara- 
bia was  from  this  city  by  Myos-Honnus,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Sinus  Meropolites.  From 
the  name  of  this  town  some  etymologists  derive 
the  name  of  the  whole  countiy  on  the  Kile. 
Vid.  JEgypiut, 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardaaians  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  JjuoMh,  7,  v. 
382.— Virg.  jEn.  6,  V.  776. 

CoRAX,  that  part  of  the  Caucasus  which 
extended  to  the  Palus  MsoUs.  and  covered  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  belonged  to  ColchiSi 
north  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

CoRctRA,  L  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
about  12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus;  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses 
and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively called  DrepanCf  Scktria^  and  Pkaa- 
cia,  and  now  bears  tne  name  of  Corfu,  "  The 
principal  city  of  the  island  was  situated  pre- 
cisely where  the  town  of  Corfu  now  stands.'* 

Oram. 11.  NioRA,  an  island  in  the  Illyrian 

gulf,  near  the  islands  of  Sale  and  Pharus.  Cos, 
BeU.  Civ.  3, 10. 

CoRDUBA,  now  CordovUf  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Baetica.  This  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  Turduli,  and,  under  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, of  the  whole  of  Baetica.  The  first  colony, 
which  was  led  there  by  one  of  the  Marcelli, 
was  called  Colonia  Patricia,  \J,  C.  621.  Cor- 
duba  is,  however,  much  niore  famous  as  the 
seat  of  the  Moorisn  empire  in  Spain  during  the 
middle  ages,  than  for  its  superiority  as  a  colony 
of  Rome;  and  the  names  of  Avicenna  and 
Averrois  cast  little  less  glory  upon  this  cdebrat- 
ed  place  than  the  births  of  Lucan  and  Seneca. 
MuHial,  i,  ep.  e2,—Mila,  2,  c.  6.— C^es.  BeU. 
Alex.  57. — Phn.  3,  c.  1. 

CoRDYLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to 

S've  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caught 
ere  (Cordyke.)    Plin.  9,  c.  l^.—Martial.l^ 
ep.  1. 

CoHPiNrowf,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni. 
It  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  only  the  honour  of 
being  styled  the  capital  of  Italy,  under  the 
name  of  Italica,  as  it  appears  to  have  seceded 
from  the  confederacy  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  In  later  times  we  find  it  still  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  this 
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part  of  Italy,  and  ose  which  Caesar  was  most 
anxious  to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  It  surrendered  to  him 
after  a  short  defence,  when  Cn.  Domitius,  the 
governor,  was  allowed  to  withdraw  with  his 
troops  to  Brundusium.    Cram. 

CoaiNTHiACUs  SINUS,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main 
land  of  Greece.  On  the  east  it  washed  the 
shores  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  sepa- 
rated its  waters  from  those  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
and  the  JEgean ;  upon  its  northern  side  were  a 
small  portion  of  Boeotia,  and  the  whole  length 
of  Phocis ;  and  on  the  south  it  ha#  Achaia  from 
Corinihia  to  the  p^romontory  of  Rhinm.  This 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  and  al* 
most  meeting  the  opposite  promontory  of  An- 
tirrhium  on  the  side  of  Phocis,  terminated  the 
gulf  on  the  west,  and  left  it  but  a  narrow  pas- 
sage for  its  waters  through  the  Sinus  Patroe  to 
the  Ionian  Sea.    It  is  now  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 

CoRiMTHus.  "  Placed  on  an  isthmus  where 
it  commanded  the  Ionian  and  JEgean  seas,  and 
holding  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Peloponnesus, 
Corintn,  fh>m  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  its 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and 
the  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  barbarism.  Its  ori- 
gin IS,  of  course,  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time ; 
but  we  are  assured  that  it  already  existed^  under 
the  name  of  Ephyre,  long  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  when  Sis3rphus,  Bellerophon,  and  other 
heroes  of  Grecian  mytholo^,  were  its  sove- 
reigns." The  name  of  Corinth  was  assumed 
by  this  city  before  the  expiration  of  the  mytho- 
logical era  of  Grecian  history ;  and  Corinthus, 
the  son  of  Jove,  was,  according  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, the  author  of  their  name.  During  all  these 
ages  the  family  of  Sisj^hus  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty,  which  was  only 
transferred  from  them  when  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  established  a  new  population  and 
new  masters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  After  five 
generations  the  Bacchiadae  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  which  they  kept  until  the  abolition  of 
ro^ty  In  the  Corinthian  state.  "  The  Corin- 
thian district  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Geranean  chain,  which  separated  it  from  Me- 
garis ;  on  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Sicyonia 
by  the  little  river  Nemea ;  on  the  east  it  border- 
ed on  Argolis,  the  common  limit  of  the  two  re- 
publics, being  the  chain  of  mount  Arachmeus.'' 
A  description  of  Corinth  naturally  divides  itself 
into  that  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  territory. 
The  isthmus,  the  harbours  on  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  are 
principal  objects  to  be  described  under  the  se- 
cond nead.  The  width  of  the  isthmus  in  the 
narrowest  part  is,  perhaps  six  miles ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  portage  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  vessels  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  Many 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  and  ^i^ 
wards  by  the  Romans,  to  effect  a  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  JBgean  and  the 
Adriatic,  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus;  and 
traces  still  remain  of  these  attempts,  and  of 
others  to  fortify  this  narrow  gate  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  ceiebratioD  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
which  were  founded  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and 
continued  after  all  the  other  gymnastic  contests 
of  Greece  had  fallen  into  disuse,  imparted  a  sa- 
credness  as  well  as  an  interest  to  this  peculiar 
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spot  \  and  here,  dcttSng  a  celebration  of  these 
festivals,  the  independence  of  Greece  was  pro- 
claimed by  order  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.    On  this  little  spot  stood  also  the  thea- 
tre,  the  marble  stadium,  and  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune.   The  ruins  of  these  and  other  baildings 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke :  "  We  rode 
directly  towards  the  port  and  the  mountain,  aad 
crossing  an  artificial  causeway  over  a  foss,  we 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.    It  was  evi- 
dent we  had  discovered  the  real  site  of  the 
Isthmian  town,  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  stadium,  and  the  theatre.  These, 
together  with  walls  and  other  indications  of 
a  town,  surround  the  port,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  situated  upon  its  sides,  sloping  to- 
wards the  sea.    Pine  trees  are  still  growing  in 
a  line  near  the  temple  as  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias."    On  the  Connthian  gulf  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth was  I«echaeum,  from  which  the  trade  of 
the  Corinthians  was  carried  on  with  western 
Greece ;  it  stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  {tern 
the  city,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles, 
on  the  Saronic  eulf,  they  had  the  pK>rt  of  Cen- 
chrese,  fVom  which  they  communicated  with 
Asia  and  the  east    "  The  Acrocorinthus,"  sm 
Strabo,  as  translated  by  Cramer,  *'  is  a  lofy 
mountain,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  is 
three  stadia  and  a  naif :  but  bjr  the  regular  road 
the  ascent  is  not  less  than  thirty  stadia.    The 
side  facing  the  north,  in  which  direction  stood 
the  city,  is  the  steepest.     It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  below,  in  the  ibrm  of  a  trapezus,  and  was 
surrounded  with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  de- 
fended by  the  mountain.    Its  circuit  was  esti- 
mated at  forty  stadia.    Walls  had  been  con- 
structed up  the  ascent  as  far  as  it  was  practic- 
able ;  and  as  we  advanced,  we  could  easily  per- 
ceive traces  of  this  species  of  buildings ;  so  that 
the  whole  circuit  was  more  than  eighty-five  sta- 
dia.   From  the  summit  are  seen  to  the  north 
the  lofly  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  cover- 
ed with  snow:  below,  towards  the  west,  extends 
the  gulf  of  Crissa ;   beyond,  are  the  Oncian 
mountains,  stretching  from  the  Sc3rronian  rocks 
to  Cithffiron  and  Boeotia."    The  whole  slope  of 
this  ascent  was  diversified  with  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  difierent  deities;  but  the  Acroco- 
rinthus was  particularly  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus.     Accordingly  her  shrine  ap- 
peared above  these  of  all  the  other  gods;  and 
1000  beautif\il  females,  as  courtesans,  officiated 
before  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Love.    From 
these  rites,  which  they  flreely  celebrated  for  hire 
in  honour  of  this  goddess,  a  copious  revenue 
was  secured  to  the  city ;  but  as  foreigners  were 
principally  those  who  ftimished  it,  tnere  arose 

the  proverb  oi  varrds  dvSpis  sis  K&ptyBop  irrUh 

irXoo<,  alluding  to  the  tax  there  levied  on  their 
superstition,  their  passions,  or  their  vanity. 
When  the  sovereign  power  was  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  princes,  it  was 
transferred  to  annual  magistrates,  called  Pry- 
tanes,  who  were  still  chosen  from  the  family  of 
the  BaccMadae.  The  oligarchy  thus  establish- 
ed by  this  family  was  not  overthrown  till  the 
year  B.  C.  629,  when  the  supreme  authority 
was  usurped  by  Cypselus,  the  son  of  Eetion. 
C3rpselus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander, 
celebrated  for  his  cruelties  and  for  his  patron- 
a^  of  science  and  literature ;  the  tyrant  of  Co- 
rinth, and  one  of  the  seven  whom  their  contem- 
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ponries  and  posterity  have  rendered  illnstrious 
as  the  sages  of  Greece.  On  the  deatli  of  Peri- 
ander  Corinth  submitted  to  a  moderate  aristo- 
cncT ,  and  living  contentedly  nnder  a  well-regu- 
lated government,  enjoyed  a  repose  unkno^ni  to 
the  other  states  of  Greece,  it  had,  however, 
the  nusfortune  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Cor- 
cyra,  its  principal  colony,  and  must  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  it,  indeed  any  other  cause  be 
sought  for  than  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Sparta 
and  Athens.  From  this  time  ibnh  Corinth 
shared  all  the  misfortunes  that  dissention  and 
Action  had  entailed  upon  Athens,  Thebes,  Ar- 
gos,  dec. ;  and  the  Corinthians,  from  this  mo- 
ment, aj^iear  in  all  the  contests  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
odier ;  in  separate  wars  with  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  and  leagued  with  this  same  people  after- 
wards against  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotians. 
At  Corinth  Phihp  was  declared  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  against  the 
Persian  king ;  and  in  that  city  also  his  son  was 
elected  to  fill  this  office^  no  less  fatal  to  Grecian 
Wbatv  than  to  its  Persian  foes.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  his  generals  distributed 
among  themselves  his  uselessly  acquired  pos- 
aessioiis,  Corinth  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  till  we  find  it  united  bv  Ara- 
ms to  the  Achaean  league.  On  the  final  disper- 
sion of  that  famous  confederacy,  the  last  nope 
of  the  Greeks  had  been  placed  on  the  stren^h 
of  this  place ;  but  it  was  not  proof  against  Ro- 
man perseverance,  or,  perhaps  we  soould  say 
Roman  destiny,  and  was  taken  by  the  consul 
L.  Mummius,  and  given  up  to  the  avarice  or 
rage  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  privileged  mar 
landers  of  the  earth.  The  riches  wmch  the 
Romans  found  there  were  immense.  During 
the  conflagration,  all  the  metals  which  were  in 
the  city  melted  and  mixed  tCM^ether,  and  formed 
that  TuuaUe  composition  of  metals  which  has 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Corinthium 
JSs.  This,  however,  appears  improbable,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  artists  of 
Connlh  made  a  mixture  of  copper  with  small 
(jnantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  brillant 
was  the  composition,  that  the  appellation  of  Co- 
rtatfum  ^nus  afterwards  stamped  an  extraor- 
dinary value  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth.  For 
many  years  Corinth  remained  as  the  desolation 
and  nury  of  war  had  reduced  it ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Oassar  it  was  colonized  by  his  order,  and  soon 
becan  to  present  something  of  Its  former  mag- 
nificence. It  was  the  capital  of  Achaia  when 
Sl  Paul  introduced  there  the  new  religion  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  a  disciple.  *0n  the 
division  of  the  empire  Corinth  fell,  of  course,  to 
the  share  of  the  eastern  emperors ;  and  on  their 
overthrow  by  the  Turks,  tnis  famous  city  was 
tranafened,  after  a  siege  not  surpassed  by  any 
tiiat  it  underwent  in  ancient  tunes,  into  the 
hands  of  those  rude  conquerors.  It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  but  with  scarcely  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  A  single  temple,  itself 
dismantled,  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  cities  of  antiquity,  and  dis- 
tfBgniah  it  from  any  modem  village  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Strab. — Pans.  AU.  &.  Co- 
rinti. — Heroa. — Tkuc. — Cram, — Martial  9,  ep. 
U^^Siut4m.  Aug.lQ.'-Liv.  45,  o.  ^.--Flor.  2, 
c  16.— OvuL  Jm,  %  V.  240.— Bbro^.  1,  ep.  17, 


V.  36.— PZtn.  34,  c.  2.-Ste/.  7%eb,  7,  v.  106.- 
Paus.  2,  c.  1,  &c.-^Stralf.  8,  &c.— Homer.  IL 
15.— Cw.  Tusc.  4,  c.  14,  in  Verr.  4,  c.  44,  de 
N.  D.  3. 

CotuoLi,  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Latium, 
on  the  boi  ders  of  the  Yolsci,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  C.  Martins,  called  from  tiience  Go- 
riolanus.  Plin.  3,  c.  b.^PhU, — Liv.    2,  c.  33. 

CoRONE,  a  city  of  Messenia,  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Coron.  This 
town,  which  -^-as  first  called  Epea,  was  situate 
upon  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  sometimes  called 
from  it  Coroneus.  When  the  Messenians  were, 
for  a  time,  restored  to  their  country  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spartan  authority,  the  name  of  Co- 
rone  was  bes.owed  upon  this  place. 

CoRONEA,  I.  a  town  of  Boeolia,  between  the 
Libethrius  mons  and  the  Copaic  lake.  This 
place  boasted  an  antiquity  that  mounted  to  the 
fabulous  era  of  the  first  kmgs  of  Thebes.  It  was 
often  the  scene  of  important  battles  that  more 
than  once  decided,  for  a  time,  the  fate  of  Boeotia. 
Here,  in  the  first  vear  of  the  Corinthian  war» 
Agesilaus  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  the 
edifice  in  which  "  the  general  council  of  the 
Boeotian  states  assembled  till  dissolved  by  the 
Romans."  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  town  near  the  village  of  Korti- 
nies.    Paus.  Baot.  34. —  Thuc,  1,  113. — Xen, 

Hell.  4,  3, 8. II.  A  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Another  of  Corinth of  Cyprus of 

Ambracia of  Phthiotis. 

CoR&i,  a  people  of  Sardinia. 

Corsica,  an  island  of  the  Mare  Inferum,  on 
the  Ligurian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
harbour  of  Grenoa  and  seven  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  in  size  and  note  the  third  of 
the  Italian  seas.  The  children  of  Thespius  are 
considered  by  the  mythologists  to  have  first 
peopled  this  island ;  and  Eustathius  refers  its 
discovery  to  the  accident  of  a  woman,  named 
Corsa  or  Corsica,  being  led  thither  in  pursuit 
of  a  bull  that  had  strayed  from  her  herds.  In 
this  obscurity  the  antiquary  Hevlyn  proposes 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  Corsi,  who, 
crossing  over  from  Sardinia  at  an  early  period, 
established  themselves  in  tliis  smaller  and  less 
inviting  territory.  By  the  Greeks  Corsica  was 
called  Cymos',  and  the  Grecian  settlement  was 
efi^ected  by  the  Phoceans,  who,  about  the  vear 
539  B.  C.  abandoned  their  homes  to  avoid  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  to  establish  themselves  and 
their  liberty  in  this  distant  spot.  The  next  pos- 
sessors of  the  island  were  the  Carthaginians; 
and  from  their  occupation  the  inhabitants  were 
sometimes  denominated  Phoenician  Cymus. 
When  subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  formed  at  first, 
in  connexion  witn  Sardinia,  the  government  of 
a  prcetor ;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  Ro- 
man patriarchate,  and  governed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  Dorthem 
barbarians  in  all  its  provinces,  left  Corsica  open 
to  their  depredations ;  and  the  Vandals  of  Afri- 
ca took  possession  of  the  island,  now  a  second 
time  subject  to  its  sway.  To  the  Vandal  rule 
succeeded  that  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  full  of  the  wars  which,  from  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  they  carried  on 
against  the  princes  of  Christendom.    The  prin- 
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eipal  Roman  colonies  establidied  here  were 
those  of  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  first  by  Mar 
rias  and  the  second  by  Sylla;  but  though  in 
these  places  the  Roman  population  may  have  pre- 
ponderated, and  though  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and 
the  Tyrians  of  xVfirica  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  its  coasts,  "the  insular peo- 
fle,"  says  D*Anville,  "  were  Ligurian;"  and 
I^lyn  remarks  that  they  "  were  stubborn,  poor, 
nnleamed,  and  supposed  to  be  more  cruel  than 
other  nations."    Cos. — Strab. — Diod.  Sic. 

CoBsuRA,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 

CortOni.  "  About  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Arretiumwefind  Cortona,  a  city  whose  claims 
to  antiquity  appear  to  be  equalled  by  few  other 
towns  m  Italy,  and  which  to  this  day  retains  its 
name  unchan^.  Concerning  its  origin,  we 
learn  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who 
quotes  from  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author 
somewhat  anterior  to  Herodotus,  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  sub- 
sequently advanced  into  the  interior  of  Italy, 
and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they  fortified  ^and 
from  thence  formed  other  settlements  in  Tyr- 
rhenia.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  find  Cor- 
tona styled  the  metropolis  of  that  province. 
Silius  ItaUcus  calls  it  the  city  of  Corithus,  in 
conformity  with  Virgil,  who  frequently  alludes 
to  the  land  of  Corithus  as  the  country  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  founder  of  Troy. 

CoRua,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the  Red 
Sea.    BsrodU.  3,  c.  9. 

CoRTBAflSA,  a  city  of  Mysia. 

CoRYciuM  AirniuM.  **  About  two  hours' 
journey  from  Delphi  is  the  celebrated  Corycian 
cave,  surpassing  m  extent  every  other  known 
cavern,  andof  wnich  it  is  not  possible  to  advance 
into  Uie  interior  without  a  torch.  The  ruof^  from 
which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  ele- 
vated far  above  the  floor :  and  vestiges  of  the 
dripping  moisture  (i.  e.  stalactites)  are  to  be  seen 
attached  to  it  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
cave.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnassus  consider 
it  sacred  to  the  Corycian  nymphs  and  the  god 
Fan."  Immediately  after  the  entrance,  the  cave 
expands  into  a  chamber  of  about  300  feet  long 
by  perhaps  900  wide.  In  this  sacred  recess, 
on  tne  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  people  of 
Delphi  concealed  themselves.  Cram. — Bar.  8, 
36. 

CoRTCoa,  I,  now  Ourco^  a  place  in  Cilicia,  with 
a  cave,  ana  a  grove  which  produced  excellent 
safiron.  Horai.  9,  StU.  4,  v.  68.~I/m«mi.  9,  v. 
809.— PZmi.  5,  c.  97.— Cw:.  ad  Fam.  19,  ep.  13. 

-^Strab.  14. II.  A  spot  caHed  by  Strabo 

CiifARus,  now  cape  Carabusa^  a  point  of  land 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  from  which  it  was  usual 
(o  compute  the  distances  to  the  several  ports  of 
Peloponnesus.    Plin,  4, 19. — Strab.  17. 

CoRTFHASiuM,  R  promontory  of  Messenia,  on 
which  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  erect- 
ed the  fortress  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Pyius,  assumed  that  name. 
Poms,  4,  c  '36. 

Cos,  now  Stance^  and  by  corruption  Lanjio^ 
an  island  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Ceramic  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  cluster  called 
Sporaides.  Before  the  name  of  Cos  was  as- 
signed to  this  island  it  had  been  called  Merope, 
Caria,  and  Nymphea.  The  silks  that  were  mar 
nufactured  there  became  a  great  article  of  luxu- 
iT  at  Rome,  and  the  wine  of  Cos  was  a  favour- ' 
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ite  beverage  with  the  richer  citizens.  Hippo- 
crates, the  father  of  medicine,  and  Apelles,  the 
matchless  master  of  his  art,  were  natives  of  Cos. 

CosA,  and  CoaiA,  or  Co&b,  a  maritime  town 
of  Eiruria.  Virg,  JBn,  10,  v.  168.— Lto.  28^  c 
11.— Cu:.  9,  AtL  6.— C«s.  B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 

CoBSjBx,  a  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of^  the  mountains  which  limit 
Susiana  towards  the  west,  and  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Media.  The  conquest  of  this  peo- 
ple by  Alexander  was  the  work  of  40  days. 

CossEA,  a  part  of  Persia.    Diod.  17. 

CosTRA,  a  barren  island  in  the  Afirican  sea, 
near  Melita.    Ovid.  Ji\ist.  3,  v.  667. 

Cotes,  and  Cottes,  a  promontory  of  Mauri- 
tania. 

CoTHON,  a  small  island,  near  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  with  a  convenient  bay,  which  served 
for  a  dock-yard.  Sfrviw  in  Vtrg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
AZl.—Diod,  3. 

Corns  Alpes.     Vid.  Alpes. 

Cragus,  a  woody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Ovti  MA. 
9,  V.  645.'-TJEfofa/.  1,  od.  91. 

CRAMBtysA,  a  town  of  Lj^cia. 

Cranjb,  a  small  island  in  the  Sinus  LacoBft- 
cus.  In  this  spot  the  Trojan  Paris  first  stopped 
with  Helen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  violated  nuth. 
It  is  now  called  JMdratkonisi,  and  is  situate  bat 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Btmi.  JL  3, 44i 

Cranii,  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of 
the  island  of  Cephallenia.  Its  ruins  n^inifest  its 
great  antiquity,  as  they  are  all  of  that  kind  call- 
ed Cvclopian.  When  the  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  their  country  in  the  Peloponnesas 
on  the  restoration  of  Pylos  to  their  S^^aitan  op- 
pressors, the  city  of  Cranii  was  chosen  by  toe 
Athenians  as  a  proper  place  for  the  establisbr 
ment  of  those  unfortunate  exiles. 

Crakon,  and  Crannon,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Antipaier 
and  Craterus  defeated  the  Athenians  tJHer  Alex* 
ander's  death.    Iav.  96,  c  10, 1 49,  c.  64. 

Crater.  The  bay  between  the  Misenum 
and  Surentum  promontories,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  now  the  GtUfof  Naples^  was  called, 
in  antiquity.  Crater,  Campanus,  and  Puteolanus 
Sinus.  In  the  time  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
the  coast  was  so  thickly  lin^  between  the  pro- 
montories, with  cities,  villas,  and  villages,  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  an  uninterrupted 
settlement,  or  rather  of  a  continued  city. 

Crathis,  I.  a  river  which,  rising  in  Arcadia, 
ran  across  the  whole  width  of  Achaia,  and  emp- 
tied into  the  Corinthia  Sinus,  at  the  town  of 
JEgsBf  nearly  opposite  the  Crisssean  bay.— - 
II.  Another,  now  Craii,  in  Lucania  and  the 
country  of  the  Brutii.  The  town  of  Thurii 
stood  upon  its  banks ;  and  according  to  Swine- 
bume.  It  now  empties  into  the  Sybaris,  though 
supposed  to  have  discharged  itself  formerly 
south  of  that  river  into  the  Tarentine  gulf.  Its 
waters  were  believed  to  whiten  the  hair  of  those 
who  bathed  in  them.  This  river  derived  its 
name  from  the  Crathis  in  Greece.  Ovid.  Hki. 
14,  V.  315.— PfliM.  7,  c.  95.— PK».  31,  c.  9. 

Cremera,  now  the  Valca^  a  small  river  of 
Tuscany,  falling  into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the 
death  of  the  300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes,  A.  IT.  C.  977. 
Ovid,  Fast.  9,  v.  905.— Jut?.  9,  v.  156. 

Cremmton,  and  CrommtOn,  a  town  near  Co- 
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nntb,  where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  uncom- 
moo  bigness.     Ovid.  Met.  7|  ▼.  435. 

CtasMxn,  and  Cremni,  I.  a  place  at  which 
tbe  Romans  established  a  colony  in  Pisidia. — 
The  foitifications  in  j)art  remain,  upon  an  ele> 

vated  point,  now  Kdriiuiz. IL  A  commer- 

da]  place  on  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Ekrodat.  4,  c.  2. 

CremOni,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Graul,  below 
the  month  of  the  Addua  upon  the  Po.  In  this 
place,  and  at  Placentia,  the  Romans  first  esta- 
Dlisbed  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  called  Italy  proper,  on  the  north ;  and 
ftom  these  cities  they  exited  to  hold  in  check 
(be  nnmanageable  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
regions.  The  native  Gauls  were  only  succeed- 
ed in  this  important  post  by  the  Romans  one 
year  before  the  descent  of  Hannibal  upon  Italy. 
in  the  civU  wars  Cremona  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  rnmblicans ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  sol- 
diers of  C&esar  Augustus  was  satisfied  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  citjr.  After  a  period,  the  advan- 
iBges  of  its  situation  restored  to  Cremona  its  im- 
portance and  opulence;  but  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian  again  reduced  it,  and,  as 
Tacitus  observes,  "  destroyed  a  colony,  which, 
for  900f  years,  had  flourished  and  prospered. — 
Uninjured  by  foreign  attacks,  it  feu  a  victim  to 
domestic  war."  In  the  mldole  ages  Cremona 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  reuubucs  that  first 
S5sened  their  liberty  against  tne  pretensions  of 
the  German  emperors.  Liv.  21,  c.  56. — TYitcit. 
auf.3,c.  4and  19.    , 

Cmctonia,  a  district  of  Mvgdonia  in  Thrace, 
in  which  the  Pelasgi  are  said  to  have  remained 
after  their  gradual  disappearance  from  Greece 
and  the  bordering  countries.  Thi6  region  alone 
was  reported  to  produce  lions  in  Europe;  and 
here  the  camels  of  Xerxes  are  said  to  have  been 
attacked  by  those  animals.  The  name  of  the 
principal  city  was  Creston  or  Crestone.  Some 
authors  write  for  Crestonia,  Graestonia.  It  is 
now  Caradach.    Herodat.  5,  c.  5. 

Cbeta,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
south  of  the  JSgean.    It  "forms  an  irregular 

giralleloeram,  of  which  the  western  side  faces 
icily,  wnile  the  eastern  faces  towards  Egypt ; 
on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Mare  Creti- 
cum ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea, 
which  intervenes  between  the  island  and  the 
opponte  coast  of  C^rene."  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  circumference  of  this 
celebrated  island ;  Pliny  reports  it  at  2^  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west ;  while  in  breadth 
it  nowhere  exceeds  50.  He  gives  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  539  miles.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  etymologer  of  its  name,  but  most  authors 
concur  in  assignmg  it  to  Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  acooxmrs  of  mythologv.  Many,  however, 
derive  it "  by  a  syncope  or  abbreviation  from  the 
Curetes,  the  first  inhabitants  thereof,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Telchines,  were  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  the  principal  goddess  of  this  land."  Till 
the  era  of  Minos,  Crete  was  supposed  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  barbarous 
rare,  called  by  Homer,  Eteocretes ;  confounded 
by  many  theorists  with  the  Curetes,  the  Dactyli, 
and  Telchines,  concering  whose  origin  and 
character  even  poetry  and  mythology  have  not 
invented  a  continuous  account  The  age  of 
Minos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  a^ies  of  the  two 
monarchs  who  ruled  in  Crete  under  that  name, 
is  most  probably  to  be  consideTed  as  the  epoch  I 
Fitrt-L 


of  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  island, 
where  it  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  improve- 
ment of  Greece  in  all  the  arts  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Dorians  early  established  them- 
selves in^Crete;  'and  it  is  quite  possible,  that 
when  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
laws  of  Minos  into  Laconia,  it  was  only  meant 
at  first  that  he  introduced  from  Crete,  and  from 
other  settlements,  the  institutions  of  the  Dorians, 
After  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  cities  of 
Crete  constituted  themselves  republics',  and 
were  generally  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  proved  under  the  more 
ancient  state  of  things.  "  The  chief  magistrates, 
called  Cosmi,  were  ten  in  number,  and  elected 
annually.  The  Gerontes  constituted  the  council 
of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those  who 
were  thou^t  worthv  of  holding  the  office  of 
Cosmus."  But  though  the  Cretan  are  supposed 
to  have  answered  as  a  model  for  the  STpartan 
laws,  there  was  this  material  difierence  in  their 
constitution,  that  while  every  regulation  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  lawgiver  had  in  view  the  pre- 
servation and  dignity  of  an  aristocracy,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  institutions,  called  those  of  Minos, 
was  essentially  democratic.  The  island  of 
Crete  underwent  fewer  political  vicissitudes 
than  the  other  states  of  Greece.  It  did  not,  in- 
deed, fall  under  the  Roman  dominion  till  after 
the  Mithridatic  war,  and  formed,  when  conque- 
red, a  part  of  the  government  of  the  proconsul  of 
Cvrenaica.  The  name  of  Hecatompolis,  which 
Homer  bestows  on  it,  was  derived,  as  the  word 
im^rts,  from  a  hundred  cities  contained  in  it,  of 
which  forty  were  still  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemv.  Gnossus  was  the  capital,  and  the  early 
court  of  the  kings.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Greece 
was  more  the  subject  of  poetry  than  this  island, 
**  the  mistress  of  the  sea  *,''  and  the  name  of 
mount  Ida,  which  rose  to  a  great  elevation  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  recalls  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  genealogy  of  the  gods.  The  natives 
of  Crete,  however,  en  joyed  but  a  bad  reputation 
with  the  other  Greeks ;  and  the  Kcnnra  KUKlora 
was  made  as  often  to  include  with  the  Cilicians 
and  Cappadocians,  the  people  of  Crete  as  the 
citizens  of  the  voluptuous  Corinth.  Candia  is 
now  the  name  of  this  island.  BonU.  1,  od.  36, 
V.  10,  epod,  9.-— Ovid,  Fast.  3,  v.  444.  Ejnst, 
10,  V.  106.— Ka^  ^fllz.  7,  c.  t.Strab.  10.— 
Luean.  3,  v.  184.— Ftr^.  JEn.  3,  v.  104.— MUo, 
%  c.  7.— Pttn.  4,  c.  12.— Orflrn. 

CREncuM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  intervened  oetween  the  island  of 
Crete  and  tbe  south-eastern  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Cram, 

Creusa,  or  Crecbis,  a  port  of  Boeotia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespiae,  on  the  confines  of  the  Me- 
garean  territory.  Its  position  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  that  df  Livadostro.    Cram. 

Crtmisa,  a  promontory,  river,  and  town,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Brutian  territory,  now 
called  respectively  Capo  deW  Alice,  Fivmenieay 
now  Cird.  The  city  of  Crimisa  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Philoctetes,  alter  the  siege 
of  Troy.  At  a  much  later  period  Crimisa  is 
supposed  to  have  changed  its  name  to  Patemum. 
Cram.—Strab.  6,  254. 

Crissa,  a  town  of  Phocis,  near  Parnassus, 
above  Cirrha.  It  was  especially  famous  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  in  its  plain. 
The  malpractices  of  the  Crisseeans  induced  the 
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Ampbietyoos  to  destroy  their  town  in  the  Cris- 
Hsan  or  Bacred  war.  Sir  W.  Gell  jfioints  oat 
the  ruins  of  Crissa  near  an  old  church,  situated 
on  the  spot  sull  called  Crisso.  Cram. — Strab. 
9,418.— Paitf.—PA«;.  37. 

CiusaEDs  SINUS,  a  part  of  the  Corinthiacus 
Sinus,  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Crissa.  The  western  shore  of  this  bay  belong- 
ed to  the  Locrians,  the  eastern  to  the  Fhocians. 
Strabo  sometimes  appears  to  have  applied  the 
name  of  this  particular  bay  to  the  whole  Corin- 
thiacus Sinus.  It  is  now  the  ChUf  of  Saiona. 
CrajgL-Slrab.  8.— 7%iu;.  1,  107. 

Cbiu-MstOpon  fbomontorium,  now  Cape 
CriOf  the  south-western  extremity  of  Crete.  12& 
miles  distant  from  Phycus.  a  promontory  of  Cy- 

xenaica.    Oram. Or  the  Ram's  Forehead, 

a  promontory  runnii^  far  into  the  Euxine, 
which  terminates  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  is 
BOW  called  by  the  Turka  Karadji-lxmnm,  or  the 
Black  Nose.    IXAnviUe. 

Caoaus  Campus,  an  extensive  plain  in  Thes- 
aaly,  watered  by  the  Amphrysus:  doubtless 
the  tract  to  which  Apollonius  gives  the  ajniella- 
tion  of  Athamantius.     Cram, — Argon,  2, 613. 

Crocodh^opolcs,  a  name  of  Arsinoe,  near 
lake  Mcnris.     Vid.  Arsirufe. 

Crommton,  a  place  in  the  Saronic  gulf  in 
Corinthia,  from  whose  capital  it  was  130  stadia 
distant.  It  was  near  the  Megarean  frontier, 
and  was  cel^rated  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar 
destroyed  by  Theseus.    Cram. — Plul. 

Cbomni,  and  Crobii,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
which  save  name  to  the  district  Cromites.  A 
placeof  strength,accordingto  Xenophon.  Now 
probably  Crano.    Cram.— Bell.  7, 4,  31. 

Cronius  mons,  or  the  hill  of  Saturn,  a  mount 
of  Elis,  on  the  summit  of  which,  priests,  called 
Basils,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every  year 
at  the  vernal  equinox.    Cram. 

Croto,  ''now  Crotone,  on  the  little  river 
JBsarus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
{>owerfciI  states  of  Magna  Qrsecia.  Its  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Myscellus,  an  Achaean  lead- 
er soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a 
party  of  the  same  nation,  which  was  about  715 
A.  C.  According  to  some  traditions,  however. 
the  origin  of  Croto  was  much  more  ancient,  ana 
it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Cro- 
ton.  The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
most  distinguished  followers  in  this  city  toge- 
ther with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  whicn  it  ac- 
complished, the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several 
other  Crotoniat  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  raise  its  fame. 
Its  climate  also  wasproverbially  excellent.  This 
town  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  the  birth-place  of  Democedes,  who 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
physician  in  Greece."  From  the  time  of  the 
triumph  over  Sybaris,  Croto besan  to  languish, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  love  of  luxury 
exhibited  by  its  inhabitants.  "  As  a  proof  of 
the  remarkable  change  which  took  place  in  the 
warlike  spirit  of  this  people,  it  is  said  that,  op 
their  being  subsequently  enga^d  in  hostilities 
with  the  Locrians,  an  army  of  130,000  Croto- 
niataewere  routed  by  10,000  of  the  enemv  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sagras.  Dionysius  the  Elder 
guned  possession  of  the  town,  which  he  did  not 
long  retain.  When  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
Cxoco  was  still  a  consideraUe  city,  extending  on 


both  sides  of  the  river,  and  its  walls  endnraciag 
a  circumference  of  vi  miles.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  its  war  with  that  kio^  proved  so 
ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  its 
extent  became  deserted."  Ader  the  battle  of 
CannsB  it  suriendered  to  the  Carthaginians,  andi 
its  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Lo- 
cri.     Cramer.— Strab.  e,—Diod.  Sic.  4, 34. 

Crustumerium,  or  Crubtumium,  a  colony  of 
Alba,  situated  near  the  Tiber  above  Fidene.  Its 
antiquity  is  attested  by  Virgil  and  SiUus  Italicos. 
From  this  city,  the  ridge  of  which,  mons  Socer 
formed  a  part,  appears  to  have  been  called  Crus- 
tumini  Colles ;  since  yarro,q>eaking  of  the  se- 
cession of  the  Roman  P^j^U  to  that  hiU,  terms 
it  Secessio  Crustumina.  The  tribe  called  Cnis- 
tumina  evidently  owed  its  name  to  this  city.  Its 
site  is  now  probably  occupied  by  MarcigUan» 
Vecchio.  Cram.— Dion,  Hal.  3,  S^—Uv.  1, 
38;  43,  34. 

Crustumius,  a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  from 
the  Appenines  into  the  Adriatic,  between  Ari- 
minium  and  Pisaurum.    It  is  now  Canca. 

Crtpta,  a  passage  throu^  mount  Pansily- 
pus.     Vid.  Pansiliffus. 

Ctemene,  or  Ctimene,  a  town  of  Thessahr 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Dolopians.  It  is  said 
to  have  l>een  ceded  by  Peleus.  the  fether  of 
Achilles,  to  Phoenix,  probably  tne  Cvmine  of 
Liw.  The  name  of  Ctemene  is  still  attached 
to  the  site.     Cram. — ApoU.  Argon.  1, 67. 

Ctenos,  a  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cber- 
sonesus  Taurica. 

Ctesifhon,  a  city  on  the  Ti^s,  not  far 
from  Seleucis,  built  by  the  Parthian  monarchs 
with  the  view  of  depopulating  Babylon.  It  was 
nearly  opposite  the  ancient  site  of  Coche.  It 
was  first  Duilt  by  Vardanes,  and  afterwards 
beautified  and  walled  by  Pacorus,  who  made  it 
a  royal  residence.  It  was  several  times  assault- 
ed by  the  Roman  emperors,  generally  without 
success ;  and,  amongst  others,  vy  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, who  perished  there.  There  is  no  doubi 
that  Ctesipnon  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
still  more  ancient  city,  Calneh^  in  the  land  o( 
Shinar,  (  Gen.  10, 10.)  The  sites  of  Coche  and 
Ctesiphon  are  now  called  al-2\iodainj  or  the  Two 
Cities ;  and  in  this  last  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edi- 
fice are  called  Takt-Kesra^  or  the  throne  dtKkos- 
roes.    lyAnvUle. — Ekyl.  Cosm. — RosenmuBer. 

Cucusus,  a  town  of  Uappadocia,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  province,  now  Cocson.  It 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  gorges  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  gloomy  place 
of  exile  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.    lyAnvtUe. 

CuLARO,  a  town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul, 
called  afterwards  Graiianopolis,  and  now  Gre- 
TuMe.    Cic.  ep. 

CuMA,  CuMjB,  and  Cyme,  I.  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  .£olic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  situated  on  a  bay  called  Cumaeus  Sinus, 
and  is  now  Nemourt.  •  This  city  was  the  birth- 

Elace  of  Ephorus,  and  the  residence  of  the  Si- 
ylla  Cumana,  to  be  distin^ished  from  the  Si- 
bvlla  Cumasa  of  Cums  in  Italy.  D^AnviUe. — 
Beyl.  Cosm.^—l\.  Another  city  of  the  same 
name,  in  Campania,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill 
washed  by  the  sea,  near  the  peninsula  whidi 
terminates  in  the  Misenimi  Promoniorium,  and 
not  far  from  the  Avemlan  and  Lucrine  lakes. 
*'  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Cums  was  found- 
ed at  a^veiy  early  period  by  some  Greeks  of  Eo- 
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boBs,  mder  the  candoct  of  Hippoeles  of  Onmse 
andMegasthenesofOhalcis.  The  Latinpoets, 
viih  Viml  at  their  head,  all  dislingiush  Uumse 
by  the  title  of  the  Euboic  citj.  The  period  at 
which  Onms  vas  founded  is  stated  in  me  Chro- 
nology of  Eusebins  to  have  been  about  1050 
A.  cTthat  is,  a  few  years  before  the  great  mi- 
gratioin  of  the  lonians  into  Asia  Minor."  In 
the  228th  year  of  Rome  the  Cumaeans  compel- 
led the  Etruscans,  who  sought  to  establish  them- 
selres  in  the  south,  to  abandon  the  siege  of  their 
city;  and  twenty  years  later,  Aristodemus,  the 
Comsean  leader,  defeated  and  slew  Aruns,  the 
son  of  the  Etruscan  Porcenna.  Shortly  after, 
Aristodemus  usurped  the  chief  command  in  his 
naiiye  city,  and  held  it  15  years,  till  deposed 
and  slain.  Tarquinius  Superbus  aied  at  Cumse 
A.  U.  C.  259.  "  Here  was  the  cavern  of  the 
Sibyl,  or  the  temple  of  Apollo:  it  consisted  of 
one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock; 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  siege 
which  the  fortress  of  Cnmse,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Goths,  maintained  against  Nar- 
ses;  that  general,  by  undermining  the  cavenL 
caused  the  citadel  to  sink  into  the  hollow,  and 
thus  involved  the  whole  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  ruins  of  Cumae  still  bear  the  ancient  name, 
and  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
was  bnilL"  Cram.Strab.  5,  W3.— Virg.  jEn. 
6,  %  4Q.—Liv.  2, 21, 34 ;  4, 44;  8  14 ;  23, 31, 37. 

CuMlxcs  SNI78,  a  name  of  the  Bay  of  Nor 
pUs^  Otherwise  csilled  Crater  and  Puteolanus 
Sinus. 

CiTXAXA,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia  from 
Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
rween  Artaxerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger,  B.  C.  401.  Mnem&n  probably  occa- 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  place, "  immediately 
preceding  a  canal  of  communication  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  canal  is  what, 
in  the  march  of  Julian,  is  called  Macepracta, 
ailer  the  Syriac  Mnifarckirij  denoting  a  deriva- 
tion by  the  means  of  a  canal.**  VAnvitte, — 
PhU.  in  Artax. — Ctesias. 

CuNEirs,  **  the  wedge,"  a  name  given  to  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Lusitania.  It  is 
now  Al^arve^ftoxA  Oarb,  the  Arabic  for  "  west." 
irAnviUe. 

CcpRA  MARrnM4,  I.  a  town  of  Picenum  on 
the  coast ;  according  to  Strabo,  an  establishment 
of  the  Etruscans,  who  worshipped  Juno  tmder 

the  n&me  of  Cupra. IT.  Montana,  another 

town  of  Picenum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  JEsis, 
called  Montana  from  its  situation  on  the  moun- 
tains.   Cram. 

.  CuREa,  a  city  of  the  tSabines,  on  the  Via 
Salaria,  **  celebrated  as  bavins:  communicated 
the  name  of  Gluirites  to  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
txngnished  also  as  having  given  birth  to  Numa 
Pompiliad.  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to  the 
site  occupied  by  the  ancient  Cures.— CI uverius 
places  it  at  Vesetttno  di  Sabina,  about  25  miles 
from  Rome,  The  opinion  of  Holstenius  ought, 
hpwever,  to  be  preferred ;  he  fixes  it  at  Correse. 
a  little  town  with  a  river  of  the  same  name." 
Cram.^Strab.  5,  S8.— Varr .— .45n.  6,  811 ;  8, 


CvKtTEa.    Vtd.  AStaUa,  and  Part  ITT. 
OxjRtnSj  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being  the 
residence  of  the  Curetes.'  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  136. 
C^URiA.     Vid.  Part  IT. 
OmiAa,  a  promontory  which  divides  the 


southern  shore  of  Cyprus  into  two  parts.    It  Ss 
now  called  Gavata^  or  deUa  GaUL    jyAnviUe, 

CuRiosoLiTJS,  a  people  of  Armorica,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  tne  territory  of  the  Ambibari 
and  Rhedones;  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Ve- 
neti ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Osismli  and 
Lemovices;  on  the  nonh  by  the  ocean.  Their 
district  is  now  the  Departmevl-des-Cotts-dio- 
Nord.  LenL—CeES.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34, 1.  3,  c.  11. 

Curium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  probably  now 
Piscopia.    LfAnvUle. 

CoTiujB,  an  aboriginal  town  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  to  the  east  of  Reate,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Velinus.  "  It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake, 
now  Pozzo  Batignana,  and  the  floating  islana 
on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  farther  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Umbilicus,  or  cen- 
tre of  Italy.  Cutilia;  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for 
its  mineral  waters,  which  were  accounted  salu- 
tary for  many  disorders :  they  failed,  however, 
in  their  effect  upon  Vespasian,  who  died  here." 
Cram.-'Dion.  Hal.  1,  14;  2,  49.— PK«.  2,  95. 
—Varr.  ap  Plin.  3, 12. 

CvANEJE,  now  the  Pavonare,  two  rugged  isl- 
ands at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about 
20  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  the  European  coast  *,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  there  is  only  a  space  of  20 
furioDgs  between  them.  The  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  continually  break  against  them  with  a 
violent  noise,  fill  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam, 
and  render  the  passage  extremely  dangerous. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  the  these  islands 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  through 
the  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their  ap- 
pearing, like  all  other  objects,  to  draw  nearer 
when  navigators  approached  them.  They  were 
^raetimes  called  Symplegades  and  PlaneUe,. 
Their  true  situation  and  form  was  first  explored 
and  ascertained  by  the  Argonaut.  Plin.  6,  c. 
l2.-'Herodot.  4,  c.  85.—Avollon.  2;  v.  317  and 
GOO.—Lycoph.  1285.— STroi.  1  and  3.— Jllete,  2, 
c.  l.—Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  34. 

Ctcladess,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  JEgean  Sea  that  surrounded  Delos  as  with 
a  circle;  whence  the  name  (inwcXof,  cireuhis.)- 
"  Strabo  writes  that  the  Cyclades  were  at  first 
only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from 
Artemidorus,  where  Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos, 
Melos,  Siplmos,Cimolos,  Prepesinthos  Olearos, 
Paros,  Naxos,  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros, 
and  Gyaros ;  which  last,  however,  Strabo  him- 
self was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its  being  a 
mere  rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos." 
Thera,  Anaphe,  and  Astypalterf  are  by  some  as- 
signed to  the  Cyclades,  by  others  to  the  Spo- 
rades.  "  It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians, 
that  the  Cyclades  were  first  inhabited  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Carians,  and  Leleges,  whose  pi- 
ratical habits  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered 
and  finally  extirpated  by  Minos.  These  islands 
were  subsequently  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  the  Persians ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  they  became  de* 
pendent  on  Athens."  Cram.—Slrab.  10. — 
Plin.  4,  l2.^T%ueyd.  1,  4,  and  9A.-^Bsrodot, 
1, 171 ;  5,  28. 

Ctdnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  near  Tarsus,  where 
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Alexander  bathed  when  covered  with  sweat. 
The  conseouences  proved  almost  fatal  to  the 
monarch.  The  Cydnus  rose  in  mount  Tau- 
rus, and  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  below  Tar- 
sns,  forming  b^  its  expansion  the  port  of  that 
city.  Accordm^to  Paul  Lucas,  the  Cydnus  is 
now  called  Mmbafa  or  Sinduos  ,*  at  least  he 
thus  styles  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
fixes  the  ruins  of  Tarsus.  Facciolati  gives  the 
modem  name  as  Carasu.  I/AnviUe. — Chans- 
sard. — Curt.  3,  c.  4. — Justin.  11^  c.  8. 

Cydonia,  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Crete,  probably  founded  by  the 
Cydones  of  Homer,  whom  Stnux)  considered  as 
indigenous.  But  Herodotus  ascribes  its  ormn 
to  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  haviog  been  exiled 
by  Polycrates,  settled  in  Crete  when  they  had 
expelled  the  Zacjrnthians.  Six  years  afterwards, 
the  Samians  were  conquered  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment by  the  .^Iginetse  and  Cretans,  and  reduc- 
ed to  captivity ;  the  town  then  probably  revert- 
ed to  its  ancient  possessors,  the  Cydomans.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Qortynians,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  an  Athenian  squadron.  At  a  later 
period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gnossians. 
Diodorus  reports  that  Phalaecus,  the  Phocian 
general,  after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War,  attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  troops,  during  the  siege.  The  ruios 
of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of 
JeramV*  Cram.—Berod9i.  3,  f!l^.—T%ucyd.  3, 
9b.-'LAV.  37, 60. 

Ctllene,  I.  "  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrat- 
ed mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  rises  between 
Stymphalus  and  Pheneus,  on  the  borders  of 
Achaia.  It  was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cvl- 
len,  the  son  of  EHatus,  and  was,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  birth-place  of  Mercury^  to  whom  a 
temple  was  dedicated  on  the  summit.  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
mated by  some  ancient  geographers  at  20  stadia, 
byothersatl5.  The  UKxlem  name  is  ^ria.  A 
neighbouring  mountain  wascalled  Chelydonea^ 
from  the  circimkstance  ofMercurv  having  found 
there  the  tortoise  shell  from  which  he  contract- 
ed the  lyre."    Cram.—Paus.-Slrab.  a II. 

The  haven  of  Elis,  was  situated  120  stadia  from 
that  town,  and  to  the  west  of  Cajpe  Araxos. 
Pausanias,  who  agrees  with  Strabo  m  regard  to 
the  above  distance,  is  not,  however,  correct  in  af- 
firming that  Cyllene  looked  towards  Sicily ;  for 
in  that  case  it  must  have  stood  on  the  western, 
instead  of  the  northern,  coast  of  Ells :  whereas 
all  accounts  concur  m  fixing  iLs  site  between 
the  two  promontories  of  Aruxas  and  Chelonatas, 
on  the  shore  facing  the  north.  Pausanias,  per- 
haps, onlv  meant  that  this  was  the  usual  place 
of  embarkation  for  those  who  sailed  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  Sicily  and  Italy.  He  also  informs 
us,  that  at  an  early  period  Cyllene  was  the  em- 
porium to  which  the  Arcadians  conveyed  the 
goods  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  merchants 
of  iEgina ;  and  elsewhere  states  that  its  name 
was  derived  from  an  Arcadian  chief  Dionysius 
Perigetes  indeed  aflirms  that  it  was  the  port 
from  which  the  Pelasgi  sailed  on  their  expedi- 
tions into  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Cyllene  have  ge- 
nerally been  looked  upon  as  corresponding  with 
some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  visible  at  CAto- 
renza^  once  a  flourishing  town  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Venetians,  to  the  south-east  of 
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cape  Tbmese.  But  the  distance  between  this 
place  and  Palaiapoli  or  Elis,  does  not  a^ee  with 
that  assigned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  being 
considerably  more  than  120  stadia  according  to 
the  best  modem  maps.  Cram.—Strab,  8  — 
Pans.  El.  2,  26.  Arc.  &.-^Dum.  Per.  347. 

Cyma,  or  Cym£.     Vid  Cunus. 

Cyn£tua,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
among  the  mountains.  It  had  been  united  to 
the  Achaean  league,  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
JEtolians  in  the  Social  War,  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred  without  distinction.  "  Polybius  ob- 
serves that  the  calamity  which  thus  overwhelm- 
ed the  Cynaethians,  was  considered  as  a  just 
punishment  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
conduct,  their  city  forming  a  striking  exception 
to  the  estimable  character  of  the  Arcadians  in 
general,  who  were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane, 
and  sociable  people.  Polybius  accounts  for  this 
moral  phenomenon  from  the  neglect  into  which 
music  had  fallen  among  the  Cynsethians.  The 
historian  adds,  that  such  was  the  abhorrence 
produced  in  Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Cynasthians,  that,  after  a  great  massacre  which 
took  place  among  them,  many  of  the  towns  re- 
fused to  admit  their  deputies,  and  the  Manti- 
neans,  who  allowed  them  a  passage  through 
their  city,  thought  it  necessary  to  perform  lus- 
tral  rites  and  expiatory  sacrifices  m  every  pan 
of  their  territory.  Near  the  town  was  a  foun- 
tain named  Alyssus,  from  the  nature  of  its  wa- 
tersy  which  were  said  to  cure  hydrophobia. 
C}'naBtha  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
modern  town  of  Calabryta." 

Ctnesu,  and  Cynct£,  a  nation  of  the  re- 
motest shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean. 
Hcrodot.  2,  c.  33. 

Ctnosarges,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens. 
Vid.  Athtfia. 

Cynoscephaljb,  I.  hills  of  Thessaly,  forming 
part  of  the  range  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia  from  that  of  Lanssa.  These  hills  were 
the  memorable  scene  of  two  celebrated  conflicts. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  was  defeat^ 
here  by  Pelopidas^  the  Theban  general,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  engagement.  And  here  Philip 
of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  T.  Ciuinctius  Fla- 
minius.  GiUies. — Cram. — 5^/0^.9,441. — Lav. 
33, 6. IL  A  town  of  Bceotia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thespus,  taken  by  Uie  Spartans 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra.    Cram. 

Cynoscephali,  a  people  in  India,  who  have 
the  heads  of  do^s  according  to  certain  tradi- 
tions.   PKn.  7,  2. 

Ctnthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  now  Cinikia. 
Apollo  was  sumamed  Cynlhivs^  and  Diana 
CvrUhiaf  as  they  were  bom  on  the  mountain, 
which  was  sacred  to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36. 
^Ovid.  G,  M:t,  v.  304.  I\iU.  3,  v.  346. 

Cynuria,  a  district  lying  between  Argolis 
and  Laconia,  on  the  Argolicus  Sinus.  "  Its  in- 
habitants were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indi- 
genous by  Herodotus,  but  belonging  probably  to ' 
the  Leieges  or  the  Pelasgi.**  The  possession  of 
this  district  caused  continual  hostilities  between 
the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Thyrea  was  the 
principal  town  of  Cynuria.  Vid.  Thyrea.  Oram. 
—Heroda.  8,  73. 

Cynus,  *'  At  a  distance  of  ninety  stadia  from 
Daphnus,  and  opposite  to  (Edepsus,  a  town  of 
Euncea.  was  Cynus,  the  principal  maritime  city 
of  the  Opuntian  Locri.    According  to  ancient 
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tradidons,  it  had  long  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pjrrha;  that  princess  was  even 
said  to  have  been  interred  there/'  The  city 
Ik  as  taken  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos,  in  the 
Macedonian   war.     Ctom. — Skab.   9,  425. — 

Ctfrub,  an  island  in  the  eastern  comer  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  south  of  Cilicia,  from 
vhich  it  was  separated  oy  the  Anion  Cilicius, 
and  west  of  Syria,  from  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  it  was  severed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
No  place  in  antiquity  was  known  hv  a  greater 
nomber  of  names  than  this  island,  many  of 
them  of  a  less  disputed  origin  than  that  bv 
which  it  was  most  generally  Imown,  and  which 
prevailed  over  all  the  rest.  The  opinion  adoplr 
edbyiyAnville  is  generally  received,and  leaves 
the  etymology  as  open  to  useless  discussion  as 
before.  '^  It  is  thought  that  its  mines  of  copper 
caused  it  to  be  called  Kuvros^  or  rather  that  this 
metal  owes  the  name  which  distinguishes  it  to 
that  of  the  island.  Its  other  names  are  thus  re- 
corded and  accounted  for  by  the  old  antiouary 
and  chorographer,  Heylin.  Cyprus,  "  caued  at 
first  Cethinia,  from  Ketim,  the  son  of  Javan, 
who  fizat  planted  it ;  3.  Cerastis,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  promontories,  thrusting  like  horns  into 
the  sea;  3.  Amathusia;  4.  Paphia;  5.  Sala- 
mina,  from  its  principal  towns;  6.  Macaria, 
from  its  fimitfulness  and  felicities ;  7.  Asperia, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  soil ;  8.  UoUinia,  from 
the  frequency  of  hiUs  and  mountains ;  9.  ^ro- 
from  the  mines  of  brass  which  abound  there- 


in ;  and,  finally,  all  those  for£otten  or  laid  by,  it 
settled  at  last  m  the  name  of  Cyprus.  Nor  is  it 
more  strange  that  Cjrprus  should  be  so  called  by 
the  Grecians  from  its  abtmdance  of  cypress 
trees,  anciently  and  originally  peculiar  to  this 
island,  than  that  the  same  Qreeus  should  give 
unto  the  neighbouring  island  the  name  of 
Bhodes,  from  its  great  plenty  of  roses."  The 
Phoenicians  early  established  themselves  in  Cy- 
prus, the  Oreek  settlement  being  effected  later, 
and  not  before  the  termination  of  the  Tiojan 
war.  A  separate  government  was  generally 
established  in  each  of  the  populous  cities,  but 
the  laiiger  eastern  empires  early  exercised  the 
power  of  ultimate  sovereignty  over  the  whole. 
The  Persians  organized  une  principalities. 
From  their  hands  it  passed  into  tnose  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  contest  of  his  successors  settled 
it  on  Ptolemy,  and  united  it  to  the  Alexandrian 
kingdom  of  Egypt  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  of  this 
island,  and  in  their  power  it  remain^  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  unwieldy  empire.  Ehiring  the 
crusades,  the  king  of  England,  Richard  C^ur 
de  Lkm,  reduced  it,  first  to  the  obedience  of  the 
knights  templars,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Lu- 
sxgBan,  the  titular  monarch  of  Jerusalem.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  vear  1191,  and,  until 
1570,  it  remained  an  independent  state  with 
some  interval  of  subjection  to  Venice.  About 
that  Tear,  however,  it  was  reduced  by  the  Turks, 
and  nas  continued  in  their  possession  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  ancient  towns  of  note  were  Sar 
lamis,  the  principal ;  Citium,  the  birth-place  of 
ZcDo;  AiDathus,  sacred  to  Venus;  raphos, 
Ledra,  now  Nicosia^  the  present  capital,  in  the 
centre  of  the  isle ;  Idalium,  the  groves  of  which 
are  celebrated  in  poetry : 


^  fol^m  gremto  dea  toUU  in  alios 

Idalia  lucos:  ubifnoUis  amaricus  ilium 
F^oribus  ei  dulci  ad^rans  compUctiPur  umbra.* 

"  The  ancients,*'  says  Malte-Brun,  "  extol 
the  fertility  of  this  island;  the  modems  entenain 
nearly  the  same  opinion  of  it.  The  most  valua- 
blaproduction  at  present  is  cotton ;  we  also  send 
thitiier  for  turpentine,  buildin^timber,  oranges, 
and  most  of  all,  Cyprus  wine.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  the  women, 
bv  the  vivacity  of  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  de- 
clare how  faithful  they  are  still  to  the  worship  of 
Venus.  This  island  anciently  had  perhaps  a 
million  of  inhabitants ;  it  has  now  only  83,000.'* 
The  livers  of  Cyprus  were  all  inconsiderable 
streams,  frequently  dry  during  the  warmer 
months.  The  principal,  however,  were  the  Ly- 
ons and  the  Lapithus,  running  from  Mount 
Olympus,  now  &anla  Croce^  the  highest  moun- 
tain ol  the  island  of  which  it  occupies  almost  the 
centre.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  giving  birth 
to  Venus,  sumamed  Cypris^  who  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  to  whose  service  many 

{>laces  and  temples  were  consecrated.  Its 
ength,  according  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia. 
There  were  three  celebrated  temples  there,  two 
sacred  to  Venus  and  the  other  to  Jupiter.  Strab. 
Ib.—Ptol.  5,  c.  li.—Flor.  3,  c.  9,— Justin.  18, 
c.  5.— P«w.  12,  c.  24,  1. 33,  c.  6, 1.  36,  c.  26.— 
illUa,2,  C.7. 

Ctbeniica,  a  part  of  Africa,  north  of  Libya 
Inferior,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Marmarica, 
and  on  the  west  by  Africa  Propria,  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory.  The  name  orCyrenaica  is  deri- 
ved from  its  principal  city  Cvrene;  though  Pli- 
ny and  some  others  call  it  Pentapolis,  from  its 
five  cities  of  .Cyrene,  Ptolemais^  Barce,  Damis, 
and  Berenice.  Gillies,  in  his  history  of  Greece, 
has  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  Greek  set- 
tlement in  this  part  of  Africa,  till  their  arrival 
the  habitation  of  a  savage  race,  if  inhabited  at 
alL  "  The  African  Geeeks  were  a  colony  of 
Thera,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  £gean, 
and  itself  a  colony  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  Du- 
ring the  heroic  ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what 
Srecise  era,  the  adventurous  islanders  settled  in 
lat  part  of  the  Sinus  S^icus  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  principal  city  Cyrene,  and 
which  is  now  lost  in  the  aesert  of  Barca.  De- 
scended from  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Cyrene- 
ans  naturallypreserved  the  regal  form  of  go- 
vernment, under  Battus,  the  third  prince  of 
that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivated, 
and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing.  Six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  they  received 
a  considerable  accession  of  population  from  the 
mother  country.  Emboldened  oy  this  reinforce- 
ment, they  attacked  the  neighbouring  Libyans 
and  seized  on  their  possessions.  The  injured 
craved  assistance  from  Apries.  king  of  Egypt, 
a  confederacy  was  thus  formea,  in  order  to  re- 
press the  incursions  and  to  chastise  the  auda- 
city of  the  European  invaders.  Bat  the  valour 
and  discipline  or  the  Greeks  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  Africa ;  nor 
did  Cyrene  become  tributary  to  Eg^  till  Egypt 
itself  had  been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  king,  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sesostris 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies." 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cyrenaica  was  in- 
oorportUed,  together  with  the  island  of  Crete. 
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into  oae  province,  but  they  were  afterwards  se- 
parated, and  Cyrenaica  constituted  a  province 
apart  A  fit  conclusion  to  this  brief  review  of 
its  ancient  state  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
its  present  condition  by  Malte-Brun.  "  The 
country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  our 
wav  on  leaving  Egypt.  Some  call  it  a  desert, 
and  the  interior  country  merits  that  name;  oth- 
ers call  it  a  kingdom,  an  appellation  founded 
on  the  existence  of  this  couniry  as  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Cyrene,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  coasi  of  Barca,  once 
famed  for  its  threefold  crops,  is  now  very  ill 
cultivated ;  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or  securitv  to 
their  labours.  The  sovereignty  is  dividea  be- 
tween two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Deme 
a  town  surrounded  with  gardens  and  watered 
by  refreshing  rivulets :  his  subjects  may  amount 
to  30,000  tents  or  families.  The  other  lives  at 
Bengazi,  a  town  of  10,000  houses,  with  a  tolera- 
ble harbour  in  a  fenile  territory.  The  Bey  of 
Tripoli,  appoints  these  governors.  Among  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Cvrene,  the  limpid  sprint 
still  flows  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A 
tribe  of  Arabs  pitches  its  tents  amidst  its  sadly 
mutilated  statues  and  falling  colonnades.  Tolo- 
meta,  or  the  ancient  Ptolemais  Jthe  port  of  Bar- 
£»,  preserves  its  ancient  walls.  Tlus  coast  seems 
to  hold  out  an  invitation  to  European  colonies. 
It  seems  to  be  the  propertv  of  no  government  or 
people.  A  colony  established  here  would  re- 
discover those  beautiful  places  which  the  an- 
cients sumamed  the  hills  of  the  Graces  and  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides."  D'Anville,  corrob- 
orated by  mcxlem  travellers,  informs  us  that  the 
cities  from  which  the  Cyrenaica  received  the 
name  Pentapolis  are  still  extant  in  Tiflometaf 
BarcAf  DerHCf  and  BemiCf  or  Bengazi ;  while 
Teuchira,  which  under  the  Ptolemies  was  Ar- 
sinoe,  "  is  found  in  its  primitive  denomination 
on  the  same  shore."  Jnela^  1,  8. — Berod.  4,  19. 

Gyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy 
places  it  eleven  miles  from  \he  sea,  and  ten  from 
Apolloniar  which  served  as  its  port,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Marmarica.  The  Cyreneans  became 
"  so  expert,"  says  Heylin, "  in  the  management 
of  the  chariot,  that  they  could  drive  it  in  a 
round  or  circle,  and  always  keep  their  wheels 
in  the  self-same  track."  Cvrene  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes,  of  Calllmachus,  '*  and  of 
that  Joseph  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  carry 
our  Saviour's  cross."  Vid.  Part  III.  Berodot. 
3  and  4.— Pai«.  10,  c  IZ.—Strab.  IT—JIfcte, 
1,  c.  8.— PZtn.  5,  c.  5. — Taeit.  Ann.  3,  c.  70. 

Ctropolis,  a  city  built  by  Cyrus,  was  situa- 
ted on  the  river  laxartes  in  So^iana.  D*An- 
ville  calls  it  Cyreschata.  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  last  city  in  the  north  of  the  Persian 
empire.    Ckaussard. 

Cyrrhestica,  a  district  of  Syria,  so  termed 
froia  Cyrrhus,  its  chief  town,  which  wassitua- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Beria, 
and  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Corus. 
jyAnviUe. 

Ctrrhus.  Thucydides  (9,  100,)  calls  this 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  near  Pella,  men- 
tioned in  Ptolem3r'slLSt  of  Emathian  towns  un- 
der the  name  of  Cyrius.  Palao  Castro,  about 
sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Pella,  is  very  likely 
the  site  of  ancient  Cyrrhus.  This  city  proba- 
bly gave  name  to  the  Svrian  city.    Cram, 
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CvRtm,  a  large  river  of  Iberia,  which,  rising 
in  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Annenia, 
pursues,  for  some  time,  a  nonh-easterly  course. 
At  length,  after  traversing  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Iberia,  and  forming  pan  of  the  bounda- 
ry between  that  country  and  Albania,  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  I7  two 
mouths.  The  modem  name  of  this  river  is 
Kur.    xyAnville. 

Ctta,  a  town  of  Colchis,  situated  on  the 
river  Rheon.  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  Medea;  hence  the  term  Cytseis  applied  to 
her  by  Propertius,  and  Cytaea  Terra  tor  Col- 
chis.    Vol.  Plac. 

Cytb&ra,  now  CerigOj  an  island  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, lying  off  tne  southern  coast  of  La- 
conia,  about  5  miles  ftom  the  promontory  of 
Malea. — It  was  once  called  Porphyris,  either 
from  the  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores,  or  the 
marble  in  which  it  abounded.  Cythera,  how- 
ever, is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer.  This  isl- 
and was  governed  I7  an  annual  magistrate,  call- 
ed Cytherodices,  appointed  by  the  Spartans,  on 
whom  it  was  depoidant.  Great  importance 
was  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  island,  as 
it  afforded  to  the  Lacedsmoniai^s  safe  harbonrs 
for  their  fleets,  and  to  an  enemy  gren&t  facilities 
in  prosecuting  a  war  against  Laconia  *,  so  much 
so,  that  Chilon,  the  Lacedaemonian  sage,  declar- 
ed it  wotild  be  well  for  Sparta  if  that  island 
were  sunk  in  the  deep.  After  circumstances 
proved  these  apprehensions  not  unfounded ;  Ni- 
cias,  with  an  Athenian  force,  seized  upon  this 
place  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  greatly  an» 
noyed  the  Spartans, "  by  landing  on  the  coast, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  cuttmg  off*  detach- 
ments." The  island  was  restored  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  but 
was  again  taken  by  Conon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  off'Cnidus.  Hither  Venus  is 
said  to  have  been  wafted  in  a  sea-shell,  after  her 
fabled  birth  from  the  ocean ;  whence  her  sur- 
name Cytherea.  There  was  a  temple  sacred  to 
Venus  Urania  in  this  place,  the  most  ancient 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  Greeks.  In  this  temple 
the  goddess  was  represented  in  complete  ar- 
mour. Its  principal  town  was  Cythera,  simat* 
ed  opposite  Malea,  about  ten  stadia  from  the 
sea,  which  had  a  harbour  csdled  Scandea.  Pa»- 
san. — Lacon.  23.  Phoenicus  is  another  har- 
bour of  this  island,  probably  the  modem  Awtt- 
mono  or  San  Nicholo,  rlatanistus  its  chief 
promontory,  is  now  Cape  SpaH. — Cram. — Be^. 
Com.—Odyss.  1,  GO.—fferod.  7,  286.—Thtc. 
4, 53  and  56;  5,  IS.-'Diod.  Sic.  15, 442. 

Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  between 
Ceos  and  Seriphos,  now  called  lUermiA.  Here 
the  pretender  rfero  is  said  first  to  have  madft 
his  appearance.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Dry- 
opes ;  nence  the  name  Dryopis  applied  to  the 
island    Cram. — Berod.  8,  46. 

Cytineum,  one  of  the  four  cities  which  gave 
the  name  TUrapolis  to  Doris.  Str^.  9.- 
Thuc.  1, 107. 

Cytorus,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Paphla- 
gonia^  situated  west  of  the  promontory  or  Ca- 
rambis.  Strabo  says  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians  and  the  port  of  Sinope.  It  was  built 
by  Cjrtoms,  son  of  Phryxus.  The  mountain 
abounded  in  boxwood  of  a  peculiar  qaality. 
The  modem  name  is  Kudros  or  KHros.  MeUi^ 
1,  l^.SLtaJb.  l\.—Virg.  Qeor.  2, 247. 
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CmccM,  a  town  of  Mysla,  situated  on  an 
island  of  ibe  same  name  in  the  Propontis,  con- 
nected to  the  main  land  by  two  bridges  built  by 
Alexander.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colouy 
of  Milesians,  and  soon  rosse  to  such  splendour 
as  to  be  styled  by  Florus  the  "  Rome  of  Asia." 
It  was  adorned  with  many  splendid  edifices, 
among  which  was  a  magnificent  temple,  "  the 
pillars  whereof  being  4  cubits  thick  and  50  cu- 
bits high,  were  each  of  one  entire  stone  only ; 
the  whole  fabric  all  of  polished  marble,  every 
icone  joined  imto  the  other  with  a  line  of  gold." 
Beyl.  Cosm..  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fieet 
was  captured  off  this  place  by  Alcibiades,  A. 
C.  411.  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
though  he  "  lost  before  it,  by  sword,  pestilence, 
and  tamine,  no  fewer  than  30,000  men,  did  not 
succeed  in  his  attempt.'*  In  later  times  this  city 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Helles- 
pont. The  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
main  land  has  become  blocked  up  with  the  rub- 
bish, and  the  city  itself  was  finally  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.     Cyzicus  is  the  name  still  ap- 

!)lied  to  the  ruins,  which,  in  the  words  of  Hey- 
in,  are  daily  made  more  ruinous  W  the  stones 
and  marbles  bein^  transported  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  this  city  gave  rise  to 
two  proverbs  of  different  characters:  from  their 
effeminacy  and  timidity  arose  Tinctura  Cyze- 
•ica;  and  from  the  beauty  of  their  coins,  kv^i- 
«r»ic  Trarnpti.  Htyl.  Cosm. — lyAnviUe.  It  has 
two  excellent  harbours,  called  Panormus  and 
Chytos.     Flor,  3,  S.—PHn.  5,  ^.^Diod.  18. 

D. 

Das,  and  Dahje,  a  Scythian  people,  dwell- 
ing south  of  the  Ochus  in  Hyrcania.  Noma- 
dic in  their  character,  the  Dahs,  under  various 
names,  encroached  upon  the  territories  of  the 
Deighboaring  nations,  and  sometimes  spread 
themselves  to  a  s^eat  distance  from  their  proper 
sealements.  The  principal  branches  were  the 
Xanti,  the  Pissuri,  and  thePamiorApami.  The 
best  authorities  confine  this  people  within  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ochus,  though  Arrian  places 
them  on  the  lazartes,  which  he  took  for  the  Ta- 
nais.    Their  country  is  now  the  Dahestan, 

Dicu,  the  extensive  country  reaching  fVom 
the  Enxine  Sea,  on  the  north  of  that  part  of  the 
Danube  -which  was  called  Ister,to  the  Tibiscus, 
and  having  on  its  northern  line  Sarmatia  (Pa- 
land)  and  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  barbar 
rians,  was  inhabitfd  by  a  P^le  called  Gretas 
and  Daci,  of  Scythian  origin.  The  former  name 
prevailed,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  the  latter  among  the  Romans.  During  the 
years  of  the  republic,  and  for  some  lime  after  the 
e^ahlishxnent  of  the  empire,  their  territory,  se- 

E rated  hy  the  Danube  from  that  which  had  ac- 
owledged  the  Roman  supremacy,  offered  little 
auractioh  to  the  imperial  or  consular  leaders ; 
and  the  Danube,  while  it  bounded  the  Roman 
ambition  on  the  north,  seemed  to  offer  a  barrier 
beyond  which  this  formidable  name  should  in- 
spire no  terror.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  their 
barbarism,  and  the  ignorance  of  their  country 
which  prevailed  among  the  civilized  people  of 
Italy,  no  longer  availed  them,  and  attempts  were 
naaae  upon  their  territory  by  the  arms  of  the 
empire.  This  reign  includes  the  history,  there- 
fore, of  the  principal  war  with  the  Dacians ;  of 


the  obstinate  resistance  offered  by  their  king 
Decebalus  to  the  attacks  of  the  emperor ;  of  his 
subjugation;  and  of  the  reduction  of  Dacia  to 
the  condition  of  a  province.  In  these  wars  was 
erected  that  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
near  the  town  ot  Zemes,  wliich  the  jealousy  or 
the  fear  of  the  successor  of  Trajan  destroyed, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  moderns.  After  this  conquest  the 
term  of  Dacia  assumed  its  greatest  latitude ; 
and  the  vanity  of  the  conqueror  was  pleased  to 
fix  bis  name  to  a  province  that  carried  the  limits 
oi  his  empire  beyond  the  researches  of  authen- 
tic geography.  The  colonies  then  planted  by 
order  of  thus  aspiring  prince,  are  supposed,  by 
mingling  with  the  loimer  inhabitants,  to  have 
generated  that  peculiar  dialect  called  Daco-La- 
lin,  of  which  some  traces  remain  in  the  idiom  of 
the  Wallachians.  If  the  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try added  splendour  to  the  Roman  name,  the 
maintenance  of  its  borders  against  Uie  barba- 
rians, who,  in  these  days  began  to  encroach  on 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  was  found  to  be,  on 
the  contrar}',  at  the  same  time  useless  and  im- 
possible, the  moderation  of  Aurelian  conse- 
quently induced  him  to  forego  the  empty  advan- 
tage Ota  nominal  extent  of  territory,  over  which 
he  could  not  exercise  an  actual  government ; 
and  removing  the  population  of  Dacia,  in  a 

freat  measure,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
e  gave  his  o\^'n  name  to  that  part  of  Ma>sia 
which  lay  eastward  from  the  IVlargus,  and  to- 
vi-ards  the  borders  of  Scythia  Minor,  calling  it 
Dacia  Aureliani.  Of  this  province,  the  part  ihal 
bordered  on  the  river  was  called  Dacia  Ripen- 
sis,  while  that  which  confined  upon  Macedonia 
received  the  name  of  Dardania.  In  its  greatest 
extent  Dacia  comprehended  the  modern  coun- 
tries of  Hungary  east  of  the  Teiss,  Transylva- 
nia, with  the  Bannat,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia : 
its  capital  being  Sarmizegethusa,  the  residence 
of  king  Decebalus.  On  the  reduction  of  the 
province  by  Trajan,  this  city  assumed  his  name 
m  that  of  fjlpia  Trajana.  The  western  part  of 
Dacia  was  inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  men, 
who,  coming  from  Sarmatia,  fixed  themselves 
between  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  on  one 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  Pannonia  on  the  other. 
These  were  the  Jazyges  Metanasts?.  Aurelian's 
Dacia  included  chiefly  a  part  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  The  people  inhabiting  this  region  were 
called  Gete  and  Daci,  generally  considered, 
having  been  different  only  in  their  geographi- 
cal situation,  in  the  country  which  they  ooth 
inhabited,  and  having  one  language  and  similar 
customs,  ^c.  But  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  the  Getse  were  the  earlier  possessors  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  Daci  subsequenUy  esta- 
blished themselves  in  it,  and  obtained  there 
greatly  the  ascendancy.  They  were^  most  pro- 
bably, of  Scythian  origin,  differing  m  the  set- 
tlement and  migration  in  regard  to  time,  and 
both  in  a  prreat  measure  superseded  by  the 
Goths,  a  still  later  people  from  the  common 
Scythian  hive.  The  names  Geta  and  Davus, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dacns,  conferred  in 
all  the  Greek  and  LaUn  comedies  upon  the  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  may  serve  to  show  how  early 
the  Daci  and  Getjs  were  known  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  what  estimation  the  character  of 
these  barbarians  was  held. 
DsniLA,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia, 
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where  Daedalus  was  buried,  according  to  Pliny, 
5,27. 

DalmItia,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
niyria  was  subdivided.    Un  the  west  it  was  se- 

Sarated  irom  Libnmia  by  the  Titios;  the  Scar- 
as  range  of  mountains  confined  it  on  the  east ; 
on  the  north  were  the  Bebii  montes :  and  on  the 
south  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  "  The 
country,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  full  of 
woods,  and  those  woods  of  robbers,  who  from 
thence  issued  out  to  make  spoil  and  booty. 
DtUmaUe  sub  sylvis  agurU^  inde  ad  UUrocinia 
promplissimi.  By  the  advantage  of  these  woods 
they  intercepted  and  discomfited  Gabinius,  one 
of  Cesar's  captains,  marching  through  the 
country  with  1000  horse  and  15  companies  of 
foot.  But  these  woods  being  destro}red,  they 
began  to  exercise  themselves  at  sea,  in  which 
their  large  sea-coasis  and  conunodious  havens 
served  exceedingly."  In  this  new  occupation 
the  inhabitants  retained  the  natural  ferocity  of 
their  character,  and  their  maritime  transactions 
were  for  the  most  ^art  piracies,  for  which  they 
were  soon  engaged  m  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  power  was 
extended  over  all  the  coimtry  of  Dalmatia.  The 
principal  towns  of  this  province  were  Salona, 
the  birth-place  of  Diocletian,  and  the  place  of 
his  retirement  ailer  he  had  laid  down  the  pur- 
ple, Narona,  Epidaums,  Lissus,  and  Scodra. 
This  country  has  retained  its  ancient  name, 
though  sometimes  it  is  written  Ddmatiaj  ana 
very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in  its 
boundaries.  Strab,  l.—Ptol.  2.-^Cas.  Bell. 
Civ.  3,  9. — Beyl.  Cosm. 

Damascena.  a  part  of  S3rria  near  mount  Liba- 
nus,  so  called  from  Damascus,  its  principal 
city. 

Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria  m  Phoenicia  of 
Libanus,  to  the  east  of  Sidon,  *'  situate  in  a 
plain  environed  with  hills  and  watered  by  the 
river  Chrysorrhoas."  The  first  historical  ac- 
counts of  this  place  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  where  its  princes  are  mentioned  as 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  Hadadezer  kin^ 
of  Zobah,  against  the  Jewish  conqueror  David! 
The  supreme  authority  in  Damascus  was  some 
time  afferwards  usurped  by  a  soldier  of  Hadade- 
zer's  army,  from  which  time  this  city  became 
the  capital  and  royal  seat  of  Syria.  When 
Syria  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependency 
on  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  lost,  of  course,  its 
rreatpre-eminence,  and  passed  successively  into 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  Alexander,  and  of 
the  successors  of  tiiat  unrestrained  libertine  of 
ambition.  Under  the  Roman  government  the 
city  of  Anlioch  attained  the  supremacy,  and 
Damascus  ceased  to  be  the  principal  among  the 
capitals  of  Syria.  The  following  account  is 
from  Heylin,  the  old  corocrapher  and  antiqua- 
rian, whose  work,  though  written  almost  200 
years  ago,  and  quite  before  the  rise  of  the  mo- 
dem art  of  criticism,  is  replete  with  the  most 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  ancients 
and  the  countries  of  antiquity.  "  Damascus,  a 
place  so  surfeiting  of  delights,  so  girt  about  with 
odoriferous  ^irdens,  that  Mahomet  would  never 
be  persuaded  (as  himself  was  used  to  say)  to 
come  unto  it,  lest,  being  ravished  with  its  inesti- 
mable pleasures,  he  should  forget  the  business 
he  was  sent  about,  and  make  there  his  paradise. 
But  one  of  his  successors,  having  no  such  scru- 


ples, removed  the  regal  seat  unto  it,  wnere  it 
continued  till  the  building  of  Bagdat,  a  hundred 
years  at^erwards.  The  chief  building  in  it,  in 
later  times,  till  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  was  a 
strong  castle,  deemed  impregnable,  and  not 
without  difiiculty  forced  by  I'amerlane,  whom 
nothing  was  able  to  resist ;  and  as  majestical  a 
church,  with  forty  sumptuous  porches,  and  no 
fewer  than  9000  lanterns  of  gold  and  silver; 
which,  with  30,000  people  in  it,  who  fled  thither 
for  sanctuary,  was  by  tJie  said  Tamerlane  most 
cruelly  and  unmerciMly  burnt  and  pulled  down 
unto  the  ground.  Repaired  by  the  mamelukes 
of  Egypt,  when  lords  of  Syria,  it  hath  since 
flourished  in  trade,  the  people  being  industrious, 
and  celebrated  as  artisans."  In  the  I^ew  Tes- 
tament Damascus  is  famous  for  the  first  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  on  his  miraculous  conversion. 
It  is  now  VeTneskj  as  named  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  according  to  D'Anville  ^  who 
adds,  that  the  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  also 
called  Goutah  Demesk,  the  Orchard  of  Damas- 
cus. This  is  not  the  only  name  by  which  it  is 
known,  and  the  modems  generally  call  it  Sham. 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  60,000  souls.  Btfl. — 
2d  Sam.  8,  5,  6.— Jos.  7,  b.—Lucan.  3,  v.  215. 
^Justin,  36,  c.  2.— iM;Za,  1,  c.  11. 

Damasu,  a  town  called  also  Augusta,  now 
Avgsburgf  in  Swabia,  on  the  Leek. 

Damnii,  a  people  "  dwelling  in*  Clydesdale, 
Lenox,  Stirling,  and  Monteith,  whose  chief  city 
was  Yanduara,  now  Renfrew.^  Hsyl. — CanM. 
BrU. 

Damnonii,  a  people  of  the  west  of  Britain, 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Cambden  sup- 
poses that  the  name  is  more  correctly  written 
Danmonii. 

Dana,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  which  D'An- 
ville  thinks  may  have  been  the  same  as  Tyana. 
He  does  not,  however,  insist  on  this  opmion. 
It  was  near  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  is  mention- 
ed as  one  of  the  places  at  which  Cyras  halted 
on  his  march  against  Artaxerxes.  Am.  Anab. 
1,2. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks,  from  Da* 
naus  their  king.     Virg.  and  Ovid,  passim. 

Danapris,  now  the  Nieper^  a  name  given  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Borysthenes.  Vid.  Bo- 
ryslkenes. 

DANAflTTER,  a  name  given  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  Tyras,  whence  the  modem  Dniester. 
Vid.  T)yras. 

Dandar],  and  Dandarid£,  the  inhabitants 
of  an  elevated  district  on  the  Caucasus,  about 
the  part  called  Corax.  According  toD^Anville 
t£is  region  still  preserves  the  name  of  Dandars. 

Danubius,  the  first  and  greatest  river  of  Eu- 
rope ailer  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
called  by  the  ancients  Abnoba,  ScMcarlzen- 
WeUdf  aoout  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
temburg,  in  a  little  village  called  Esckingen^ 
only  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Rmne, 
ana,  after  flowing  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  northem  countries,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles,  discharges  itself  by  two  channels 
into  the  Black  Sea.  This  river  was  fortified 
nearly  the  whole  length  by  the  Romans,  who 
considered  it  the  northem  limit  of  their  empire, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  explored 
very  accurately  the  country  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  which  they  clainied  as  their  territory. 
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In  tlie  beginning  of  its  course  the  Danube  runs 
almost  directly  east,  dividing  Yindilicia,  the 
southern  part  of  Bavaria^  from  Germania  An- 
tiqua  on  the  north,  in  that  part  which  is  now 
the  kingdom  of  HirtenUmrg  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Bavaria.  Continuing  in  this  direc- 
tion, after  collecting  the  waters  of  many  smaller 
streams,  among  which  are  the  LicusJfLeM^  and 
the  Isarcus  (Iser\ii  receives  the  CEnus  (inn) 
on  the  borders  of  Noricum.  From  this  point  it 
constituted  the  dividing  line  between  the  last- 
nam»i  country,  now  Saltzburgj  Stiria,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Austria,  upon  the  south,  and 
Germania,  the  northern  portion  of  Austria  upon 
^e  other  side  as  far  as  Yindobona,  now  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Austrian  empire,  below  the  Cetius 
mons.  Dividing  still  the  modem  Austria^  it  had 
the  roontry  of  the  Gtuadi,  Moravia^  some  dis- 
tance father  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Marus  (JMbrcA),  where  it  entered  Dacia,  the 
modem  Bwngary,  In  all  its  course,  from  the 
mons  Cetius,  Pannonia  was  upon  the  southern 
shore.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  re- 
ceived the  Anratx>na,a  Pannonian  river,  now  the 
Raab  in  Hvmgary^  besides  innumerable 'other 
smaller  streams.  "  The  Danube,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "  passes  into  Hungary  at  the  burgh  of  De- 
vcn,  immediately  after  it  is  joined  bv  the  March 
or  Morave;  it  is  covered  with  islands  below 
Presburg,  and  divides  itself  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  greatest  flows  in  an  east-south-east 
direction ;  the  second  and  third  form  two  large 
islands ;  and  the  second,  having  received  from 
the  south  the  waters  of  the  Laita  and  the  Raab, 
unites  with  the  first ;  the  third,  increased  by  the 
streams  of  the  Waag,  falls  into  the  main  chan- 
nel at  Komom.  More  than  a  hundred  eddies 
have  been  counted  on  the  Vag  or  Waag  within 
the  distance  of  36  miles.  Tne  Danube  flows 
eastwards  from  the  town  of  Raab,  receives  on 
the  left  the  waters  of  the  Ipoly  and  the  Gran, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
moontains,  between  which  it  passes  beyond 
Bsztergom ;  it  makes  several  sinuations  round 
the  TOOBS,  reaches  the  burgh  of  Vartz,  whence  it 
turns  abruptly  towards  the  south,  and  waters  the 
base  of  the  hills  of  Bt.  Andrew  and  Buda.  Its 
declivity  from  Incolstadt  to  Buda  is  not  more 
than  ei^ht  feet ;  the  sudden  change  in  its  di- 
rection is  determined  l^  the  position  of  the  hills 
connected  with  mount  Uzarath,  and  bv  the  level 
of  the  great  plain.  The  river  expands  anew  in 
its  course  through  the  Hungarian  plains,  forms 
larpe  islands,  and  passes  through  a  country  of 
vbich  the  inclination  is  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  the  league.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of  Pest  to- 
wards its  confluence  with  the  Drave.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiers  of 
ScIaTonia,  where  the  first  hills  in  FruskaGora 
retard  its  junction  with  the  Save ;  it  then  re- 
sumes its  eastern  course,  winds  round  the 
hei^i^ts,  turns  to  the  south-east,  receives  first 
the  Theiss,"  the  ancient  Tibisns,  "then  the 
Save  (Savus)  at  Belgrade  (Singidunum),  and 
flows  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  base  of  the 
Servian  mountains.  Its  bed  is  again  contracted, 
its  Impetuous  billows  crowd  on  each  other,  and 
escape  by  a  narrow  and  steep  channel,  which 
they  appear  to  have  formed  between  the  heights 
in  Sema  and  the  Bannat."  In  all  the  windm^ps 
thus  described,  tli^  Danube  traversed  only,  m 
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antiquity,  thel  countries  of  Pannonia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Dacia,  or  rathor  that  pan  of  the 
country  which  the  Jazyges  Metanastae  had 
taken  from  Dacia,  on  the  other.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Save,  however,  it  formed  a  new 
boundary ,haviog  Dacia  on  the  north  and  Moesia 
on  the  south,  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  that 
extensive  country;  "  It  issues,"  c(mtinues  M^- 
te-Brun,  "  from  the  Hungarian  states  at  New 
Orsova;  and  having  crossed  the  barriers  that  op- 
pose its  passage,  waters  the  immense  plains  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia"  (country  ot  the  Da- 
cian  Gretse),  where  its  streams  unite  with  the 
Black  Sea."  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  it  is  that  the  latter  receives  the 

S eater  part  of  its  tributaries.  On  the  side  of 
CBsia,  the  Margus  (Morata),  JEscus(JEster), 
and  latrus ;  on  the  side  of  Dacia,  the  Alma 
(Ott),  the  Ardeiscus  {^Argis\  the  Naparis  {Prch 
ava\  and  the  Ararus  {^iretS.  From  Belgrade 
to  the  ArgiSy  and  for  some  alstance  below,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  generally  east ;  but  be- 
tween the  Argis  and  the  Proava  it  turns  abrupt- 
ly north  as  far  as  the  Sirai,  where,  with  no  less 
suddenness,  it  bends  towards  the  east,  enclosing 
thus  within  its  own  shores  and  those  of  the 
Euxine  a  narrow  peninsula  once  called  Sc3rthia, 
now  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Bulgaria. 
This  river,  for  the  most  part  called  Ister  by  the 
Ghreelra.  did  not  take  that  name  among  the  La- 
tins till  it  had  passed  the  cataracts  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Save  and  the  city  of  Belgrade,  In 
the  whole  course  thus  described  by  this  noble 
stream,  GO  rivers  of  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  collected  from  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  the  Alps,  beside  a  number,  much  more 
than  double,  of  less  important  streams.  It  emp- 
ties, by  a  number  of  mouths,  into  the  Euxine 
Sea.  The  ancients  generally  reckoned  seven ; 
Gibbon  states  them  at  six,  and  most  other  mo- 
dem writers  find  but  two.  It  is  hence  to  be 
inferred,  that  as  the  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  sea  are  flat  and  sofl,  the  alluvial  depositions 
have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  referred 
to  by  ancient  authorities.  The  waters  of  the  Da- 
nuli  are  particularly  remarked  by  Malte-B  ran 
for  their  turbid  appearance  compared  with  the 
clear  blue  current  of  the  Inn,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  its  principal  branch.  The  Danube 
was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 
MaUe-Brun. — lyAwuiUe. — Ditmys.  Perieg. — 
Berodot.  2,  c.  33.  1.  4,  c.  48,  &c.—Sirab.  4.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Ammian,  23. 

Daphnk,  a  grove  in  Syria,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Antioch.  The  establishment  of 
a  Greek  empire  in  Syria  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  involved  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  fable  and  mytliology.  Of  all  the  fic- 
tions that  poetry  had  rendered  sacred  and  beau- 
tifrd  among  the  people  of  Greece,  there  was 
none  that  experienced  a  re»dier  or  more  enthu- 
siastic reception  in  the  east  than  that  which  had 
consecrated  the  fate  of  Daphne  and  the  story  of 
Apollo*s  love.  The  god  and  the  nymph  were 
both  adopted  by  the  lively  imaginations  of  their 
new  votaries,  and 

"  that  sweet  grove 
OfDafhne  by  OratUeSj  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spring — " 

seemed  fitter  for  the  scene  of  such  a  tale  than 
the  cold  clime  of  Greece,  and  even  Tempe's  Pe- 
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neos.  Here  summer  was  tempered  in  its  heat 
by  hundreds  of  fountains ;  and  an  impenetrable 
laurel  shade,  that  extended  for  miles,  excluded 
the  fiercer  blaze  of  that  sun  whose  worship  im- 
paned  its  sacred  character  to  the  place  ,and  made 
It  religious.  Here  the  oracular  voice  of  Apollo 

Soke  with  truth  as  certain  as  in  his  early 
elphic  sanctuary ;  and  the  games  which  con- 
stituted so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacred  rites  in 
Greece  were  here  performed  with  enthusiasm 
and  devotion.  But  here,  too,  the  fate  of  Daphne 
was  received  as  a  warning,  and  all  who  profess- 
ed to  worship  in  this  grove  were  the  votaries  of 
gentleness  and  love.  No  spot  in  all  the  Pagan 
world  was  more  revered  than  this ;  and  when 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  church  had  su- 
perseded the  rites  of  the  old  and  cherished  faith, 
the  pilgrims  of  Daphne  could  hardlv  bear  to  see 
its  recesses  and  its  shades  converted  to  the  uses 
of  a  cold  religion  that  forbade  them  the  enjoy- 
ment to  which  a  voluptuous  climate  and  the  soA 
allurements  of  the  spot  invited  them.    The 

S'ove  and  temple  of  Daphne  were  burned  by 
e  Christians  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Daphnus,  a  river  of  Opuntian  Locris,  into 
which  the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  ailer  his 
murder.  Plut.  de  Symp.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  stood  the  town  of  Daphnus,  once  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  Phocis.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  this  town  no  longer  existed.  Cram, — 
Strab.    9, 424.— P/i».  4,  7. 

Dara,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  situated  near 
Nisibin,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and 
from  him  called  Anastasiopolis.  Its  modem 
name  is  Dara^Kardin.    D  AnvilU. 

Darantasia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Moiier, 

Dardania,  I.  anciently  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try forming  part  of  Dacia  and  M(£sia,and  inclu- 
ded in  the  modem  Servia.  This  country  was  si- 
tuated north  of  Macedonia,  near  to  mount  Hae- 
mus.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
race  of  men,  whose  perpetual  hostilitv  to  Mace- 
donia was,  from  their  frequent  inroads,  very  an- 
noying to  that  country.  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perseus,  in  order  to  ria  himselfof  his  trouble- 
some neighbours,  invited  the  Bastamae  to  come 
and  settle  in  this  country,  promising  to  assist 
them  in  expelling  the  Dardani.  But  Philip 
dying  while  they  were  on  their  march,  and  Per- 
seus not  wishing  to  accomplish  his  father's  pur- 
pose^ they  returned  home,  except  9000,  who  set- 
tled m  Dardania  and  became  graduallv  mingled 
with  the  people  of  that  country.  This  nation 
was  vanquisned  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  and  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  which  was,  how- 
ever,mnch  smaller  m  its  extent  than  the  ancient 
coimtry.  Its  capital,  Scupi,  modem  Uikup^ 
was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Scardus.     Beyl.  Cosm. — />*- 

AnvilU. II.  A  small  district  of  Troas,  lying 

along  the  Hellespont,  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  town  Dardanus,  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory called  Dardanium  by  Pliny,  and  I)ar- 
danis  by  Strabo,  about  70  stadia  distant  from 
Abydos.  From  the  name  of  this  town  is  de- 
rived   the  modem    Dardanelles. A  name 

applied  anciently  to  Samothrace. 

Dargomanes,  a  river  of  Bactriana,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Taums,  unites  with 
the  Ochus,  and  both  together  fall  into  the  Oxns. 
BBvl^jyAwiUe, 
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DARiOBJotm,  a  town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
the  capital  of  the  Yeneii,  now  Vennes,  in  Brit- 
tany. 

Dascylium,  a  to^m  in  the  nonh-westem  part 
of  Biihynia,  placed  by  D'Anvillc  "  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  foroied  by  the  difiTusion  of  a 
river  that  descends  from  mount  Olympus." 
Pomponias  Mela  places  it  beyond  the  Hhynda- 
cus,  and  calls  it  Da^cylos.  Freinshemius,  m  his 
supplement  to  Cluinius  Curtius,  (2,  0.)  calls  it 
Dascyleum,  and  says  that  Alexander  sent  Par- 
menio  to  take  possession  of  this  place,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  guard  of  Persians,  its  mo- 
dem name  is  Liaskillo. 

Dases,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  29  stadia  from  Mega- 
lopolis. 

DAfiSARETH,  a  people  of  lUyria,  whose  tei- 
ritory  was  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Albani  and 
Parthini.  This  nation  occupied  the  borders  of 
the  Palus  Lychnitis,  the  modern  lake  of  Ockru 
da.  From  their  situation  on  the  borders,  between 
Illyria  and  Macedonia,  their  country  was  fre- 
quently "  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the 
contending  armies."  Their  chief  town  was 
Lychnidus,  situated  (Xi  the  great  lake  Lichniti^ 
Vid,  JUychnidus.  Livy  (30,  33.)  says  that  this 
country  was  fruitful  in  com,  and  well  calculated 
to  support  an  army.  We  learn  from  Polybius 
that  It  was  populous,  and  contained  many  towns 
and  fortresses.  Cram. — Polyb.  5, 108. — Stn^. 
7, 316. 

Datos,  or  Datom,  a  town  of  the  Edones,  in 
Thrace,  situate  near  Neapolis.  !Near  this  place 
an  engagement  was  fougnt  between  the  natives 
and  the  Athenian  colonists  who  attempted  to 
settle  here,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
"  Its  territory  was  highly  fertile;  it  possessed 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  the  most  valuable  gold  mines;  hence  arose 
the  proverb  Aarof  ayaOu'w.  i.  e.  an  abundance  of 
good  things."  Scylax  calls  tliis  a  Greek  colony, 
but  Zenobius  mentions  it  as  founded  by  the 
Thasians.  It  was  originally  called  Crenides,on 
account  of  its  springs ;  subsequently  Datos,  and 
lastly  Philippi,  near  which  Bratus  and  Cassius 
were  defeated.  Cram. — Herod.  9,  75. — Scy/. 
Peripl.  p.  27. — Xeriob.  loc.  cit. 

Dauus.  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Phocis, 
south  of  ine  Cephlssus.  (  Vid.  Daiuis^  Part  II L) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  rebuilt, 
after  which  it  was  taken  ,by  T.  Flaminius  in 
the  Macedonian  war.  It  was,  according  to  Livy, 
(32,  18.)  situated  on  a  loAy  hill,  difficult  to  be 
scaled.  The  Daulians  are  reported  by  Pausa- 
nias  {Phoc.  4.)  as  superior  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Phocis.  The 
modem  Danlia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
citv.    Polyb.  4,  25,  2.— PK«.  4, 4. 

]DAUNiA,'a  district  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adria- 
tic, so  called  from  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Dioraede  and  king  of  this  country'.  Still  more 
ancient  accounts  make  Daunus  an  Illyrian  chief, 
who  was  expelled  from  his  country  by  an  ad- 
verse faction,  and  settled  in  this  pirt  of  Italy. 
The  river  Frento  and  the  Appenmes  bounded 
it  on  the  north  and  west,  and  it  extended  south 
as  far  as  the  Aufidus.  The  modem  Pu^lia 
Piarut  nearly  answers  to  the  ancient  Daunia. 

Decapolis,  a  confederation  of  ten  Gentile  ci- 
ties in  Palestine,  entered  into  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  their  common  protection  against  the 
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Jews.  Their  names  are  given  by  D'Anville  in 
ihe  following  order :  Scyuiopolis,  Gadara,  Hip- 
pos, Gerasa,  Canatba,  Pella,  Dium,  Pbiladel- 
uhia,  Abila,  and  Capiiolias.  Dr.  Heylin,  in 
Lis  cosmography,  says  that  this  was  another 
name  lor  me  two  Galilees,  {Mark.  7,  31,  and 
Jdduh.  4,  25.)  so  called  from  their  ten  chief  ci- 
ties. '*  It  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
ibe  head  of  Jordan,  east  and  west,  and  from  Li- 
banus  to  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  noith  and  south ; 
which  might  make  up  a  square  of  40  miles." 

D£CELiA,  now  Biala  Castro ^  a  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Attica,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Eubcea,  and  equidistant  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  from  each  of  which  it  was 
fifteen  miles.  Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  during 
Jie  Peloponnesian  war  seized  upon  this  fortress 
oy  the  advice  of  Alcibiades.  and  placed  in  it  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison,  wnich  proved  a  seri- 
ous annoyance  to  the  Athenians.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Peloponnesian  army  alwa3rs  re- 
spected the  territories  of  the  Deceleans,  because 
iney  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndaridae  the 
place  where  Helen  was  secreted  by  Theseus. 
GitfiM,— Craw.— Jttrrorf.  9,  73. 

Decetu,  a  town  of  the  JEdui,  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Liger ;  it  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  IMcize^  in  the  province  of  le  Kiver- 
nais^  the  present  department  of  la  Kievre.  Le- 
maxTt, 

Deccmatea  iGRi,  certain  lands  of  Germany, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Abnoba,  Black 
MmnUain^  which,  upon  their  evacuation  by  the 
Marcomanni,  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  Grauls, 
who  paid  annually  to  the  Romans  a  tenth  part 
of  their  produce,  from  whence  the  name. 

Deliom,  a  town  of  Bccotia,  opposite  Cbalcis, 
about  four  miles  from  Aulls,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Asopus.  In  the  battle  fought  at  this 
place  between  ine  Athenians  and  Bccoiions, 
Socrates  *s  said  to  have  preserved  the  life  of 
Xenophon,  or,  as  some  accounts  represent,  of 
Alcibiades.  Pans.  Baot.  ^.—Strab. — Diog. 
Laert, — Liv.  31,  c.  45, 1.  35.  c.  51. 

Delminium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  According 
to  D*Anvllle  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country: 
the  site,  however,  of  this  town  has  not  been  as- 
certained, though,  as  giving  its  name  to  all  the 
conntry,  it  must  have  been  of  some  importance. 
It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  it  may  yet  fairly  be 
qnesUoned  whether  the  name  of  Dalmatia  were 
really  a  derivative  from  that  of  this  town.  Flar. 
4,cl2. 

Pelos,  the  principal  island  of  the  Cyclades, 
of  which  it  was  the  centre.  It  was  known  by 
other  names  besides  that  of  Delos,  as  Asteria, 
Onygia,  Cynthia,  &c.,  for  which  a  variety  of 
canons  etymologies  have  been  imagined.  This 
island  was  early  celebrated  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Ionic  people  of  Greece;  who  there  celebrated 
national  games,  &c.  The  principal  deity  of  the 
place  was  Apollo,  whose  fabled  oirth  upon  one 
of  its  mountains  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Barharians. 
Whenthe  Athenians  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  they  ordered  that  neither  deaths  nor 
births,  that  could  be  prevented,  should  occur 
there ;  enacting  a  law  that  all  sick  persons  and 
women  enceinU  should  be  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Rhenea.  Thev  instituted  idso 
the  festival  called  Delia,  in  which  offerings  were 
brought  from  the  distant  Hyperboreans  who 


worshipped  the  peculiar  deity  of  this  place  wlt& 
zealous  devotion.  {Vid.  Lelxa^  Part  II.)   Even 
the  Persians  refrained  from  violating  this  sa- 
cred spot,  and  consented  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
deity  whose  attributes,  under  other  forms  and 
with  other  rites,  was  the  object  of  their  own 
adoration .  The  peculiar  veneration  in  which  all 
nations  seemed  to  hold  this  island,  in(\icated  it 
to  the  Athenians  as  a  proper  depository  for  the 
treasures  of  the  Greeks,  which  accordingly  were 
lodged  here  afler  the  Persian  war.    On  the  des- 
truction of  Corinth  all  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Corinthians  were  transferred  to  Delos,  on 
account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.    With  pros- 
pects of  increased  prosperity  the  islanders  began 
to  assume  an  important  aspect  among  larger 
nations,  when  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates,  hav- 
ing landed  on  their  coasts,  and  committed  the 
most  unrelenting  devastations,   reduced   the 
whole  island  to  a  condition  of  poverty  and  misery 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  principal 
town,  called  also  Delos,  was  situated  in  a  jdain 
through  which  ran  the  little  river  Inopus,  near 
the  lake  Trochoeides.  Above  this  plain  the  bar- 
ren heights  of  mount  C}*nthus  raised  themselves. 
The  mountain  is  now  Cinlio^  and  the  island 
has  taken  the  name  of  Delo^  or  Sdille.    Delos 
remains  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  ruins,  as  in  for- 
mer days,  overrun  with  hares  and  scarcely  inha- 
bited. Vid.  Rhenea.  One  of  the  altars  of  Apol- 
lo in  the  island  was  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.    It  had  been  erected  by 
Apollo,  when  only  four  years  old^  and  made  with 
the  horns  of  goats  killed  by  Diana  on  mount 
Cynthus.    It  was  unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  liv- 
ing creature  upon  the  altar,  which  was  reli- 
giously kept  pure  from  blood  and  every  pollution. 
Apollo,  whose  image  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dra- 
gon, delivered  there  oracles  during  ite  summer, 
m  a  plain  manner,  without  anyaniDiguity  or  ob- 
scure meaning.    No  dogs,  as  Thucydides  men- 
tions, were  permitted  to  enter  the  island ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  were  ordered  to  purify  the 
place,  they  dug  up  all  the  dead  bodies  that  had 
oeen  interred  there,  and  transported  them  to 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Mythologists  suppose 
that  Asteria,  wno  changed  hersea  into  a  quail 
to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of  Jupiter, 
was  metamorphosed  into  this  island,  originally 
called  Ortyffia,  ab  oprv^^  a  quail.   The  people  of 
Delos  are  described  by  Cicero^  Arcaa.  2,  c.  16 
and  18,  1.  4,  c.  18,  as  famous  for  rearing  hens. 
Slrab.  8  and  10.— Ortrf.  Mtt.  5,  v.  329,  1.  6,  r. 
333.— 3«rte,  2,  c.  l.—Plin.  4,  c.  12.— P/ie/.  de 
SoUri.  Anim.  &c.—Thucyd.  3,  4,  &c. — Virg, 
JEv.  3,  V.  13.—Piol  3,  c.  Ib.-^CaUim.  ad  Del. 
— Claudian. 

DELPm,  more  anciently  Pytho,  now  Castri, 
the  largest  town  in  Phocis,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  Greece.  This  town  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus,  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  so  defended  by  the  pre- 
cipices which  surrounded  it,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  it  with  a  wall.  The  great 
celebrity  of  this  place  arose  fVom  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  who  there  declared  the  fates,  and  from 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  which  held  there 
its  alternate  session^  No  oracle  in  Greece  en- 
joyed a  repuuition  equal  to  that  of  the  Delphic, 
though  the  venerable  Dodona  boasted  a  greater 
jmtiquity.  The  first  temple  erected  at  this  place 
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to  the  deity,  wboae  worahip  inrested  it  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  of  brass,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Paosanias;  bat  no  record  remains  of 
the  era  at  which  it  was  built,  and  the  second 
more  sumptaous  one,  containing  the  presents  of 
the  splenmd  Midas  and  the  magninceni  Croe- 
sus was  consumed  bv  fire  B.  C.  548.  To  the 
erection  of  a  third  all  the  cities  of  Greece  con> 
triboled,  and  even  the  king  of  Egypt  lent  his 
aid.  The  Athenian  Alcmaeonidae  contracted, 
under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  Amphictyons, 
to  finish  it,  and  for  the  sum  of  300  talents  a  oeau- 
tiful  building  of  Parian  marble  and  Porinestone 
was  erectea  for  the  oracle  and  temple  of  the 
prophetic  god.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder, 
that,  enriched  as  this  most  celebrated  shrine  ijer- 
petually  wajB  by  presents  from  the  wealthiest 
mdividuak  and  the  most  opulent  states,  there 
should  be  those  who,  disregardful  of  its  sacred 
rights,  should  endeavour  to  appropriate  a  portion 
ofits  incalculable  treasures.  The  distant  cities 
of  Greece,  and  of  nations  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  her  states,  long  cherished  for  this  spot 
those  feelings  of  religious  awe  which  supersti- 
tion had  generated,  and  which  distance  kept 
undisturbed  in  their  sacred  mystery;  but  the 
neighbouring  Crissa  became  early  acquainted 
with  the  Delphic  city,  proximity  begat  familiari- 
ty, and  familiarity  dissipated  reverence.  The 
Urissaeans  soon  began  to  look  upon  the  sacred 
temple  as  an  object  of  plunder,  and  its  votive 
treasures  excited  the  same  cupidity  as  any  others 
that  might  not  have  been  hallowed  as  offerings 
to  the  god.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  Cris- 
ssean  plains  were  declared  accursed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons, as  a  fit  punishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  which  they  had  made  on  the  shrine  and 
the  temple  confided  to  the  chai|^  of  the  vener- 
able assembly.  The  avarice  of  Xerxes,  who 
meditated  a  similar  outrage,  was  disappomted, 
as  the  Delphians  asserted,  by  the  manifest  in- 
teiposition  of  the  deity  who  presided  over  this 
hoiy  place.  In  the  time  of  king  Philip  this  long 
venerated  abode  of  Apollo  was  violated  again ; 
but  no  desire  of  plunder  then  animated  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  political  objects  avowed  by  the 
Phocians  in  seizing  the  temple,  and  of  those  who 
abetted  and  aided  them,  made  it  apparent  that 
the  deep  religious  feeling  that  the  name  of  Del- 

Ehi  and  its  god  could  once  excite,  had  passed 
rom  the  minds  of  men.  Religion  had  ceased 
to  be  a  feeling  in  Greece,  and  existed  but  as  a 
moral  or  political  instrument.  From  this  time 
forward  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  viewed 
with  no  feeling  but  that  of  desire  by  the  foreign 
cities  to  which  the  report  of  their  value  had 
reached.  The  G^uls,  under  Brennus,  stripped 
it  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments ;  and,  on  the 
conquest  of  the  (Gallic  city  of  Tolosa  by  the  Ro- 
mans, a  long  time  afterwards,  the  Delphic  plun- 
der was  found  there  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 
Sylla  also,  regardless  of  its  masterpieces  of  art, 
plundered  the  temple  of  its  silver  and  gold ;  and 
l^ero,  long  after  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  had 
expired,  removed  from  it  500  statues  of  bronze, 
the  wonders  of  art.  Paris.  Pkoc.  34. — Strab. — 
fferod.  The  origin  of  the  oracle,  though  fabu- 
lous, is  described  as  something  wonderful.  A 
number  of  goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount 
Parnassus,  came  near  a  place  which  had  a  deep 
and  long  perforation .  The  steam  which  issued 
ft'om  the  hole  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and 
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they  played  and  frisked  about  in  such  an  un- 
common manner,  that  the  goatherd  was  tempted 
to  lean  on  the  hole  and  see  what  mysteries  the 
place  contained.  He  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  his  expressions  were 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  passed  for  prophe- 
cies. This  circumstance  was  soon  known  about 
the  country,  and  many  experienced  the  same  en- 
thusiastic inspiration.  The  place  was  revered, 
and  the  temple  was  soon  after  erected  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  and  a  city  built  According  to  some 
accotuts,  Apollo  was  not  the  first  who  gave  ora- 
cles there ;  but  Terra,  Neptune,  Themis,  and 
Phoebe,  were  in  possession  of  the  place  before 
the  son  of  Latona.  The  oracles  were  genendlj 
given  in  verse ;  but  when  it  had  been  sarcasti- 
cally observed  that  the  god  and  patron  of  poetry 
was  the  most  imperfect  poet  in  the  world,  the 
priestess  deliver^  her  answers  in  prose.  The 
oracles  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  Py^io.  C  Vid.  Pylhia.)  It  was  universal- 
ly believed  ana  supported  by  the  ancients,  thai 
Delphi  was  in  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  and  on 
that  account  it  was  called  Time  umbilicus^ 
This,  according  to  mj^tholog^^i  was  first  found 
out  by  two  doves,  which  Jupiter  had  let  loose 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth,  and 
which  met  at  the  place  where  the  temple  of 
Delphi  was  built.  ApoUon.  2,  v.  706.— Z>UMi. 
IB.—Plui.  de  Defect.  Orae.  &jc.—Paus.  lOl  c. 
6,  Sic.—Ovid.  Akt.  10,  V.  \G^—StraJb.  9.  If 
the  oracle  and  temple  of  A  polio  gave  to  the  town 
of  Delphi  a  religious  character,  the  meetings  of 
the  Amphiciyonic  council  gave  it  no  less  politi- 
cal importance ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  from 
the  innuence  of  the  two  combined,  it  might  be 
said  that  all  the  interests  and  all  the  glory  of 
Greece  were  organized  and  planned  in  this  re- 
nowned and  cherished  spot  of  earth.  Etymo- 
logists dispute  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  though  they  generally  refer  it  to  the  word 
AfX^of .  Mythology,  however,  more  generally 
followed,  assigns  to  Delphus,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
the  glor^  of  having  given  name  to  this  place 
so  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  father's  care. 
To  those  who  are  curious  in  reconciling  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Pagan  supersti- 
tions, the  remarks  of  one  who  has  laboured  with 
unwearied  industry  to  that  end  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  "  The  Greeks  had  a  notion  of 
Delphi  being  the  navel  of  the  world.  The  idea 
originated  in  a  misconception  of  the  sacred 
term  OM-rm-AL^the  oracle  of  the  solar  god,  which 
the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Omphalus,  and  the 
Latins  into  Umbilicus.  Delphi  is  a  word  of  the 
very  same  import,  being  compounded  of  Teu- 
PHi,  ike  oracle  of  the  xun."  To  this  is  added  in 
a  note,  "  the  connexion  of  Delphi  with  the  di- 
hivian  as  well  as  with  the  solar  worship,  ap- 
pears from  a  tradition  preserved  by  Tzetzes,  that 
this  oracular  city  derived  its  name  from  Del- 
phus, who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Neptune,  by  Melaniho.  the  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion. Deucalion  is  said  to  have  first  landed 
upon  the  summit  of  mount  Parnassus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Delphi  was  built."    Fab.  Cab. 

Dklphinium,  a  port  of  Bopotia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus,  opposite  the  Enbocan  Ereiria. 
It  was  sometimes  denominated  the  sacred  port. 

Dei.tji,  a  part  of  Ee:vpt,  which  received  that 
name  fVom  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.    It  lies  be- 
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tween  the  CaBopian  and  Pdnsian  mouths  of  the 
N3e  and  begins  to  be  fonned  where  the  river 
divides  itself  into  several  streams.  It  has  been 
formed  totally  b3r  the  mud  and  sand  which  are 
washed  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  by 
the  Nile,  according  to  ancient  tradition.  Via. 
JEgfphu,  Cos.  Akx.  c  STu—Strah.  15  and  17. 
^Berod^,  a,  c.  13,  &c.~P/tii.  3,  c.  16. 

Dembtrias,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  fotmded  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  B.  G.  ii90.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  place  was  collected  from  a  great 
number  of  neighbouring  towns  included  in  the 
territory  over  which  it  soon  assumed  the  domi- 
nion.- It  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defend  the  passes  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece,  whieh  gave  it  great  importance  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view;  while  its  situation  in  the 
Pagasetieus  Sinus  afforded  it  great  advantages 
of  communication  with  Euboea,  southern 
Greece,  the  Oydades,  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  small  state,  called  the 
Hacnesian  Republic,  after  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
eephalae.  So(m  after  it  yielded  to  Macedonia, 
and  fell  with  that  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
die  Rononms.  The  name  was  common  to  oth- 
er places.    Pha,'~Pob/b.'-Liv.  36,  S3. 

Dkrbb,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  north  of 
noont  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Alab-Dag. 
Oic  f^am.  13,  ep.  73. 

Ddoicjb,  a  pec^le  of  Asia,  dwelling  north 
af  the  Dahee  and  the  countries  of  Parthin  and 
Margiana.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  tke  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  was  occupied 
ty  this  pe(^>le.  Cluintus  Curtius  (3,  7,)  enu- 
merates them  among  the  people  who  formed  the 
cavalry  of  Darius. 

Datcos,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine 
Bea.  Prom  this  place,  directly  across  the  penin- 
sula to  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis,  the  emperor 
Anastasius  eonstructed  a  wall,  called  Macron- 
Tichos,  of  which  some  vestiges  are  said  to  re- 
main. The  object  of  building  this  wall  was  to 
defend  Constantinople  on  this  side,  on  which 
alone  il  coald  be  approached  by  land. 

Dertona,  a  town  of  Li^ria.  As  a  Roman 
eclkmj,  it  was  sumamed  Julia.  The  modern 
name  is  TiniofM,  to  the  west  of  Asti. 

DERToae,  now  Tofiosa^  a  town  of  Spain  on 
ihelberas. 

Dsvi,  according  to  some  authorities,  Deva- 
na,  the  town  of  Chester  on  the  Dee.  This  river 
was  also  called  by  the  ancients  Deva,  except 
at  iK  mouth,  where  it  assumed  the  name  of  Se- 
teia.  The  surrounding  country  was  peopled  by 
die  Comabii ;  and  in  the  town,  during  the  Ro- 
man occnuation  of  the  island,  was  stationed  a 
Icfiion.  From  this  circumstance  the  Britons 
gave  the  town  the  name  of  Gaerlegion  and  Ca- 
erleon  Vanr. — The  Scottish  Dee  was  also  call- 
ed Deva,  and  gave  its  name  to  Aberdeen,  which 
Stood  upon  its  banks  towards  the  mouth. 
OmiM.  Brit.—ffnrsL  Brit.  Rom, 

D!a,  I.  an  island  in  the  JB^ean  Sea.     Vid, 

^axos. 11.  Another  on  the  coa'<t  of  Crete, 

now  Stan  Dia. III.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

IV.    Eubcpa. 

DiAKirM,  now  Danin^  a  town  of  Tarraco- 
nensis  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Massilians 
fananAed  this  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Oiar 
ninm  (in  Greek,  Artemisium),  was  s:iven,  fVom 
the  peculiar  reverence  which  was  there  paid  to 
ber  divinity.    The  cape  on  which  it  was  built 


bore  the  same  name  in  antiquity,  and  is  now 
Cape  Martin. 

DicjEA,  and  Dicjbarchea,  a  town  of  Italy. 
Vid.  Puteoli. 

DicTS  and  Dictjeus  mons,  a  mountain  of 
Crete,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  On 
this  mountain  was  bom  the  father  of  the  Gre- 
cian gods,  and  in  its  recesses,  the  Dictcean  cave, 
he  lay  concealed  and  was  miraculously  nourish- 
ed by  bees.  It  was  not  affreed,  however,  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity  tnat  the  mountain  thus 
branching  from  Ida  was  the  celebrated  Dicte ; 
and  Callimachus  refers  it  to  the  country  adia- 
cent  to  Cydonia.  Near  this  mountain,  in  tne 
time  of  IHodorus,  were  the  ruins  of  a  town  said 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Dicte,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  called 
Dictaus,  because  worshipped  here;  and  the 
same  epithet  was  applied  to  Minos.  Virg.  O, 
3,  V.  636.— Oi?trf.  Met.  8,  v.  4lZ.—PU)1.  3,  c.  17. 
-^Strab.  10. 

DicnnKNSEB,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.     Thucyd.  5,  c.  82. 

DiGENTiA,  a  small  river  which  watered  Ho- 
race's farm  in  the  countiy  of  the  Sabines,  now 
la  lArjenza.    Horat.  1.  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

DiNDT Mus,  or  A,  {arum^  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Galatia  and  Fhrygia  Major,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Pessinus.  "  Strabo  has  two 
mountains  of  this  name :  one  in  Mysia,  near 
Gyzicus;  the  other  inGallo-Grsecia,  near  Pessi- 
nus ;  and  none  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy  extends 
this  ridge  from  the  borders  of  Troas,  through 
Phrygia  to  Qallo-Grsecia.  Though,  therefore, 
there  were  two  mountains  called  Dindvmus  in 
particular,  both  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  none  of  them  in  Phrygia  Major ;  yet  there 
mi^ht  be  several  hills  and  eminences  in  it  on 
which  this  goddess  was  worshipped,  and  there- 
fore called  Dindyma  in  general."  Cram.  It 
was  from  this  place  that  Cybele  was  called  Din- 
dymene.  Strah.  \%—Stat.  l.-^Sylv.  1,  v.  9.— 
Borat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  b.—  Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  617. 

DiNiA,  a  town  of  Grallia  Narbonensis,  now 
Dign£. 

DioMBDfiiB  IN8ULJB,  islands  situated  off  the 
Apulian  coast,  opposite  to  the  bay  otRodi  or  the 
Sinus  Urias,  "  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Diomed's  com- 
panions, who  were  changed  into  birds,  and  of 
the  disappearnhce  of  that  hero  himself.  An- 
cient writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
recognizes  two,  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  account  of 
Pliny,  who  states  that  one  was  called  Diomedia, 
the  other  Tentria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons 
five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if 
we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks, 
which  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  i^^lands.  The 
island  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Dio- 
medea,  appears  to  have  al580  borne  the  appella- 
tion of  Tremitus,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus, 
who  informs  lis  it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augus- 
tus removed  his  abandoned  grand-dau^rhter  Ju- 
lia, and  where  she  terminated  a  life  of  infamy. 
Of  these  islands,  the  largest  is  now  called  I$ola 
San  Domino,  the  other  San  Nieolo."  Cram. — 
ArisM.  de  ARrnh. — Orid.  Meiam.  14. — Strab, 
6,  284.— Tflc.  Ann.  4, 71. 

DiOMEDiB  CAMPi,  the  plains  between  CannsB 
and  the  Aufidns,  the  scene  of  the  famous  victo- 
ry of  Hannibal  over  the  Romans.    Cram, 
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Dion.     Vid.  Dium, 

DiONTBiADEs,  two  Small  islands  of  Crete, 
now  Yanidzares,  to  the  north-east  of  the  gulf 
of  Silia. 

D108COB1018  INSULA,  an  island  situated  at  the 
south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  a^id 
now  called  Socotara.  Its  aloes  are  more  es- 
teemed than  those  of  Hadramaut.  If  we  believe 
the  Arabian  writers,  Alexander  settled  here  a 
colony  of  louanion,  that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks. 
Become  christians,  they  remained  such,  accord- 
ing to  Marco  Folo,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century."    jyAnmUe. 

DioscoRiAS,  a  town  of  Colchis,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Euzine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charus.  It 
was  also  named  SebastopoliSf  and  "  in  the  ear- 
liest age  was  the  port  most  frequented  in  Col- 
chis, by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  nations, 
peaking  different  lahguages :  a  circumstance 
that  still  distinguishes  Iskuriak,  whose  name  is 
only  a  depravation  of  the  ancient  denomina- 
tion."   l/Anville. 

DiospduB,  or  Thssb.     Vid,  7%eba. Par- 

TA,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
.£gyptus  Superior,  situated  "  at  the  summit  of 
a  sudden  flexure  in  the  course  of  the  Nile,  in  a 

place  now  called  Hera"    I^AnviUe. An- 

odier  in  Samaria,  the  same  with  Lydda. 

DipjBA,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  Me- 
galopolis, near  which  the  Spartans  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Arcadians.    Cram. 

Dipous,  a  name  ^iven  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hephaestia  and  Myrinia. 

D1P8A8,  (jojUis,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 
from  mount  Taurus.    Lwcan.  8,  v.  255. 

DiPTLON,  a  gate  of  Athens.     Vid.  Aiitrut. 

Dra£,  or  DiRA,  the  strait  by  which  the  Ara* 
bic  gulf  communicates  with  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
In  ureek  it "  expresses  a  passage,  straightened 
in  the  manner  of  a  throat.  Its  modem  name  of 
Bab-ei-^^ndel  signifies  in  the  Arabic  language, 
the  Port  of  Mourning  or  Affliction,  from  appre- 
hension of  the  risk  of  venturing  beyond,  in  the 
expanse  of  a  vast  ocean."    D'AnviUe, 

t)iuM,  I.  "  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  not  unfrequently  the  residence  of 
its  monarchs.  Livy  describes  it  as  placed  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  which  leaves  but  the 
^»ce  of  one  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  half  of  this 
is  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  month  of 
the  river  Baphrrus.  The  town,  though  not  ex- 
tensive, was  abundantly  adorned  with  public 
buildings,  amongwhich  was  a  cel^rated  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  numerous  statues.  It  snflered 
consiaerablv  during  the  Social  War,  frran  an  in- 
cursion of  the  ^tolians  under  their  praetor  Sco- 
pas.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  livy's  ac- 
count, that  this  damage  had  been  repaired  when 
the  Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Perseus.  Dium,  at  a  later  period,  became  a  Ro- 
man colonv ;  Pliny  terms  it  Colonia  Diensis. 
Some  similarity  in  the  name  of  this  once  flour- 
ishing city  is  apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called 
Standia,  which  answers  to  Livy's  description." 
Cram.—IAv.  44,  6  arid  7—33,  ^.—Polyb.  4,  62. 

— Plin.  4,  10. II.   Another  in  Cmilcidice. 

III.  A  promontory  in  Crete,  now  Cape  Sas- 

sosQ.    Cram. 

DiTODURUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Afe&zr,  in 
Lorrain. 

Dodona,  next  to  Delphi  the  most  famous 
oracle  of  Greece,  and  more  ancient  even  than 
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that  Yet,  famous  as  this  oracle  of  Jupiter  be* 
came,  the  very  site  was,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  a  matter  of  dispute.  All  authorities  re- 
fer it  to  Epirus,  but  many  contend  for  that  part 
which  belonged  to  the  Molossi;  while  others, 
with  better  reason,  decide  for  Thesprotia.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  without  fear  of  misleading^ 
we  may  place  this  noted  spot  on  the  borders  of  , 
the  territories  occupied  b^  these  people;  and  as 
their  respective  boimdaries  were  unsettled,  it 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  countnr  of  the 
Thesproti,  and  afterwards  have  been  found  in 
that  of  the  Molossi,  who  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended their  limits  on  the  borders  of  Thespro- 
tia. The  town  of  Dodona,  together  with  the 
oracle,  was  built  upon  the  hill  or  mountain  To- 
marus ;  but  as  so  much  of  Epirus  was  covered 
with  h^h  land  and  hills,  it  is  not  possible,  with- 
out peculiar  guides,  and  such  as  have  not  yet 
been  found,  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  lo- 
cality by  these  inconclusive  data.  Tomarus, 
however,  is  represented  as  being  singalarlv 
abundant  in  fountains  and  torrents^rom  which 
it  supplied  innumerable  streams.  The  (able  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  origin  of  this  oracle 
is  of  some  avail  in  showing;  at  least  the  connex- 
ion between  the  superstitions  of  Greece  and 
Egypt;  and  more  particularly  in  lending  some 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  Pelasgic  people,  and 
their  affinity  with  other  nations ;  as  we  know 
that  the  real  orinn  of  the  Dodonean  shrine  is 
attributed  to  the  Felas^.  Its  antiquity  is  car- 
ried to  a  period  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
seems  coeval  with  the  fabulous,  and  perhaps  al- 
legorical, ages  of  Deucalion  and  Inachus.  We 
Imow  less  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Dodona  than  of 
those  to  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
was  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fatal  blow, 
from  wnich  it  never  revived,  was  struck  in  the 
Social  war  by  the  ^tolians  under  their  leader 

Dorimacbus. There  was  another  town  of 

this  name  in  Thessalv,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Ossa.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Homer,  in  alluding 
to  the  "  wintry  Dodona,"  refers  tothis  place,  or 
to  that  more  famous  one  of  Epirus;  but  the 
opinion  was  extensively  received  among  the 
later  Greeks,  that  the  oracle  had  been  removed 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  Greece, 
and  that  Jupiter  delivered  his  oracles  in  Thes- 
saly,  having  abandoned  his  sacred  grove  by  To- 
marus. To  this  opinion  inclined  the  geogra* 
pher  Pausanias.  The  remarks  which  follow, 
nowever,  apply  to  the  Thesprotian  town  and 
oracle.  The  town  and  temple  were  first  built 
by  Deucalion,  afler  the  universal  deluge.  It 
was  suppo^Ml  to  be  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  all 
Greece,  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he  re- 
lates, took  their  fl^ht  from  the  city  of  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon, and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where 
with  a  human  voice  they  acquainted  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated 
the  ground  which  in  future  would  give  oracles. 
The  extensive  grove  which  surroundedJupiter*s 
temple  was  endowed  with  the  ^ift  of  prophecy, 
and  oracles  were  frequently  delivered  oy  the  sa- 
cred oaks,  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the 
place.  This  fhbnlons  tradition  of  the  oracular 
power  of  the  doves  is  explained  b^  Herodotus 
who  observes  that  some  Phcenicians  carried 
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amrf  two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of  which 
went  to  fix  her  residence  at  Dodona,  where  the 
oracle  was  established.  It  may  further  be  ob^ 
served,  that  the  fable  might  have  been  founded 
upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  irfA^iai, 
which  signifies  doves  in  the  most  parts  of  Greece, 
while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots  it  implies  tdd 
WHun.  In  ancient  times  the  oracles  were  de- 
liTered  by  the  murmuring  of  a  neighbouring 
feuntain,  bat  the  custom  was  ailerwards  chang- 
ed. Large  kettles  were  suspended  in  the  air  near 
a  brazen  statue,  which  held  a  lash  in  its  hand. 
When  the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agi- 
tated, and  struck  against  one  of  the  kettles, 
which  communicated  the  motion  to  all  the  rest, 
and  raised  that  clattering  and  discordant  din 
which  continued  for  a  while,  and  from  which 
the  artifice  of  the  priests  drew  their  predictions. 
Some  suppose  that  tho  noise  was  occasioned  by 
the  shakmg  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old 
oak,  which  the  superstition  of  the  people  fre- 
quently consulted,and  from  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed,  with 
more  probability, that  the  oracles  were  delivered 
by  the  priests,  whobv  artHilly  concealing  them- 
selves behind  the  oaks,  gave  occasion  to  the  su- 
peistitionR  multitude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As 
the  ship  Argo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks 
of  the  lorest  of  Dodona,  there  were  some  beams 
which  gave  oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warn- 
ed them  against  the  approach  of  calamity. 
Within  the  forests  of  Dodona  there  were  a 
stream  and  a  fountain  of  cool  water,  which  had 
the  power  of  lighting  a  torch  as  soon  as  it 
toocnedit  This  fountain  was  totally  dry  at  noon 
day,  and  was  restored  to  its  full  course  at  mid- 
Bjf  nt,  from  which  time  till  the  following  noon 
it  began  to  decrease,  and  at  the  usual  hour  was 
again  deprived  of  its  waters.  The  oracles  of 
Dodona  were  originally  delivered  by  men,  but 
afterwards  by  women.  (  Vid.  Dodonides.)  Plin, 
2,  c  l€3.--Herodat,  3  c.  57.— Afete,  2,  c.  3.— 
Bmer.  Od.  14.  n.—Paus.  7,  c  2l.—Strab.  17. 
^Piul.  in  Pyrrk.'-ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.^Jjucan.  6, 
V.  4an,—Ov%d.  Trist.  4,  el.  8,  v.  23. 

DO]M>NE,  a  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona. 
Vid.  Dodima. 

DoLTCHE,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly.  towards  the 
borders  of  Macedonia.  Here  the  historian  Po- 
lybius,  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  of  the  Achee- 
aa  league,  received  an  audience  of  the  Roman 
general  duintus  Marcius  Philippus.     It  was  a 

town  of  Livy's  Tripolis. Ii.  a  town  of  Co- 

magene,  sooth  of  the  capital  Samosata,  upon  the 
mountains.  **  The  name  of  Doliche  is  pre- 
served, in  that  of  Dohtc,  to  a  castle  on  a  chain 
of  mountains  which,  detached  from  Amanus, 
is  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates.*'    0An- 

DOLONa,  a  people  of  Thrace,  inhabiting  the 
Chersonese.  It  was  over  these  people  that  Mil- 
tiades  the  Athenian  was  called  to  rule.  Hero- 
dtd,  6,  c.  34. 

D6l5pu.  The  country  of  the  Dolopes,  or 
Dokypia,  was  that  district  of  Thessaly  which 
touched  upon  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  .£toIia ; 
and  was  separated  from  the  ^nianes,  another 
Thessalian  people  on  the  sooth,  bordering  to 
the  east  upon  the  region  Phthiotis.  The  Dolo- 
pians  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  being  subject 
to  Pelius,  the  king  of  Phthiotis,  who  placed  them 


in  the  Trojan  war  under  the  conduct  and  care 
of  the  aged  Phceniz.  The  Dolop<:s  were  en- 
titled to  a  representative  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  but  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
they  were  found  among  the  enemies  of  Greece. 
Their  territory  was  a  continual  source  and  scene 
of  contest  between  the  JEtolians  and  the  Mace- 
donians, and  was  only  fully  subdued  by  the  lat- 
ter in  the  reign  of  their  last  monarch,  whose 
empire  was  transierred  to  the  Romans. 

DoNYSA,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  .^gean. 

DoBinis  8INVS,  an  arm  of  the  .£^an  Sea,  be- 
tween Doris  and  the  narrow  penmsula  which 
terminated  on  the  promontory  Gynosema. 

Dores,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.     \  id.  Doris. 

DoRioN,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  Thamy- 
ras  the  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill.  Stat,  TAeb.  4,  v.  l&L-^Properl.  2,  el. 
22,  V.  Id.'-lALcan,  6,  v.  352. 

Doris,  a  small  part  of  Greece,  lying  between 
Thessaly  on  the  north,  JEtolia  on  the  west,  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  on  the  east, 
and  the  mountain  Parnassus  on  the  south.  My- 
thology assigns  their  origin  to  Dorus,  the  son  of 
Deuc^on:  out  criticism  derives  the  names  of 
Dorus,  ana  of  many  other  of  the  early  heroes 
and  colonists  of  Greece,  from  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  are  pretended  to  have  settled. 
Before  the  occupation  of  the  narrow  territoiy 
here  described,  oy  the  people  who  were  the  un- 
doubted progenitors  of  the  later  Dorians,  it  was 
called  Dryopis,  from  the  primitive  inhabitants. 
Long  afterwards,  from  the  confederacy  of  the 
cities  Erineus,  Boium,  Pindus,  and  Cytinium, 
the  country  was  designated  the  Tetrapolis. 
The  inconsiderable  district  of  Doris  oflers  little 
matter  of  interest  to  the  inquirer,  but  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Dorians  are  full  of  matter  import- 
ant in  the  investigation  of  ancient  naiion.*^  and 
manners.  The  dispossessors  of  the  Dryopes 
were,  doubtless,  from  the  Histiseotis  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  the  Dorians  of  the  Pelopoimesus  were 
as  certainly  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
crowed  the  Pindus  and  occupied  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus ;  but  their 
previous  migration,  and  the  origin  of  their  pecu- 
liar institutions,  which  were  only  known  to  later 
Greece  in  their  full  developement^  as  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  constitute  the  difficult,  important,  and 
interesting  part  in  the  search  concerning  this 
singular  people.  In  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  fa- 
vour conferred  by  that  hero  upon  .£gimius  or 
CEpatius,  a  king  of  Doris,  secured  to  his  des- 
cendants an  asylum  in  that  kingdom,  whence  the 
better  fortune  of  the  Pelopids  obtained  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclids 
80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a  Doric 
population  poured  into  the  southern  peninsula, 
to  establish  or  restore  the  peculiar  habits  and 
institutions  of  that  race.  From  this  period  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps,  more  particularly 
the  territory  of  Laconia,may  be  considered  the 
country  of  the  Dorians  in  Greece.  Besides 
Uiese,  the  Dorians  sent  out  a  great  many  colo- 
nies. The  most  famous  was  Doris  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  of  which  Halicamassus  was  once  the  capi- 
tal ;  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  called  Hex- 
apolis,  from  the  confederation  of  the  six  pnnci- 
pal  cities ;  but  on  the  exclusion  of  Halicamas- 
sus, it  received  the  name  of  Pentapolis.  That 
peninsula  and  cape  which  extended  f^om  the 
shores  of  Caria  far  into  the  sea  between  the 
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iaia&ds  of  Cos  upon  the  north  and  Rhodes  on 
the  south,  was  the  conntrjr  of  the  Asiatic  Do- 
rians. Strab.  9,  Ac. —  Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  27. — 
Plin.  5.  e.  ^.^ApolUd.  2.—BeroM.  1,  c.  144. 
L  8.  c.  31. 

DoRiscos,  a  place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces.  Btrcdot. 
7,  c.  59. 

DdRYL£iTM,  and  DoRTLfus,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  now  Eski  Shekr.  Plin.  5,  c.  29.^Ctc. 
Ftacc.  17. 

Drangiana,  a  port  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
the  province  of  Aria  in  the  largest  extent  of 
that  district.  It  had  upon  the  south  the  Betii 
montes,  on  the  east  Arachoisa,  on  the  north  the 
Paropamisus  mons,  and  the  desert  of  Carmania 
on  the  west. 

Drayus,  a  river  of  JRhaetia,  that,  running  al- 
most parallel  with  the  Danube,  united  with  that 
river  at  that  point  at  which,  after  its  southward 
inclination,  it  resumes  an  easterly  course  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  country  l)elonging  to  the 
Jozyges  Metanasts.  In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  between  the 
Claudius  raons  and  the  mons  Pannonius.  In 
modern  fi;eography  it  is  the  Drttve^  and,  after 
flowing  through  Stiria,  it  passes  by  the  south- 
western bounoiary  of  Hungary,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  and  falls  into 
the  Danube  below  Essek. 

Drepana,  and  Drepanum,  now  TVapani,  a 
town  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eiyx.  Ajichises 
died  there  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  his  son 
JEneas.     Virg.  JEn.  S,  v.  707.— Cw.  Verr.  2, 

c.  56,— Optrf.  Fdst.  4,  V.  474. The  same 

name  was  given,  according  to  D'Anville,  to  a 
promontory  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  north  of 
Adyo5i-Hormus.  In  both  cases  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  pre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  scythe. 

Drilo,  a  river  which  separated  the  Roman 
Illyricum  from  that  part  of  Macedon  which, 
before  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, was  occupied  by  an  lUyrian  people,  ii 
emptied  into  the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Lis- 
sus,  on  the  side  of  Macedon.  Two  principal 
branches,  the  one  north,  from  the  Bertiscus 
mountains  in  Illyricum,  and  the  other  southj 
from  the  Palus  Lychnites  and  the  Candavii 
montes,  contributed  to  form  this  largest  of  che 
niyrian  strei^ms.  The  moder^  name  of  this 
river  is  Drino,  the  northern  branch  being  called 
the  WkitCj  and  the  southern,  the  Blaekf  Drino. 
The  confluence  of  these  branches  was  on  the 
boundary  line  mentioned  above,  and  towards 
the  provmce  of  DaciaMediterranea,  and  Dar- 
dania.  To  this  point  the  river  was  considered 
navigable.  The  whole  course  of  this  stream, 
together  with  both  its  branches,  belongs  now  to 
Albania.    Strab. — Diod.  Sic, 

Drinus,  a  river,  now  the  Drin,  which  sepa- 
rated the  province  of  Mc&sia  from  Illyricum,  and 
flowing  almost  directly  north,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Savus  west  of  Sirmium.  This  river 
now  bounds  upon  the  west  the  province  of  Ser- 
via,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia. 

Dromos  AcmLLET.  "Between  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  gulf  ofCarcine,  the 
long  and  narrow  beaches  uniting  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point,  and  thereby  forming  inlets  or 
creeks,  were  called  Dromos  Achillei,  or 
the  Course  of  Achilles,  from  a  tradition  that 
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this  hero  there  celebrated  games."    D'A^mlk, 

Dritentics,  and  Druentia.  now  Xhirance^  a 
rapid  river  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone, 
between  Aries  and  Avignon.  Sil.  Jtal.  3,  t. 
468.— Strab.  4. 

Druna,  the  Drome,  a  river  of  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Rhone. 

Drt$pes,  a  people  of  Greece^  near  mount 
(Eta.  They  afterwards  passed  mto  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  innabited  the  to^ns  of 
Asine  and  Hermione  in  Argolis.  When  they 
were  driven  from  Asine  by  the  people  of  Argo& 
they  settled  among  the  Messenians,  and  called 
a  town  by  the  name  of  their  ancient  habitation 
Asine.  Some  of  their  descendants  went  to 
make  a  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  together  with 
the  lonians.  Herodot.  I,  c.  146,  \.\  c.  31. — 
Paus.  4,  c.  Zi.—Strah.  7,  8,  13.— PZiw.  4,  c  1. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  146.—Liuan.  3,  v,  179. 

DxTBis,  or  ALDUAnvBiB,  a  river  of  Gaul  in 
the  Maxima  Sequanorum.  It  rose  in  the  Jura 
chain  of  mountains,  and  emptied  in  the  Arar, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtic  province  of  Lugdo- 
nensis.    The  modem  name  is  Le  Doubs. 

DvucHmM,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  Echinades.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  island  cannot  be  determined ;  some 
have  confounded  it  with  Cephallenia ;  but  Stra- 
bo  contradicts  this,  and  makes  it  a  separate 
island,  styled,  in  his  time,  Dolicha, "  situated  at 
the  moutn  oi  the  Achelous,  opposite  lo  CEnia- 
dae,  and  100  stadia  from  cape  Araxus."  Others 
have  supposed  this  to  be  another  name  for  Itha- 
ca, from  the  epithet  Dulichius  applied  to  Ulys- 
ses ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  was  an 
adjacent  island,  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
that  chief.  To  assign  a  modem  name  to  an 
island  whose  position  was  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Strabo^  is  as- 
suredly assuming  a  great  deal:  but  if  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded,  that  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  who 
thinks  Dulichium  may  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  seems  to  be  the  safest. 
Odfss.  A.  246,  n.  Ul.— Strab.  10,  456  and  45a 
— Cram,  — HeyHn.  Cosm. 

Duriub,  a  large  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 
called  DuerOf  which,  rising  in  Carpetania  near 
the  Pyrenees,  runs  through  the  plams  of  Spain, 
and  tnen  dividing  Gallicia  from  Lusitania,  ana 
receiving  very  many  rivers,  falls  into  the  ocean 
after  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stands  Numantia.  Vidm 
Nvmantia.     Voss.  in  Pomp.  Mela. 

Durocasses,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Dmids 
in  Gaul,  now  Dreuz.  Cos.  Bell.  O.  6,  c.  13. 

Dttrocortorum,  the  chief  town  of  the  RemL 
from  whom  it  receives  its  modem  name  ^ 
Rheims.  Sirabo  says  the  Roman  prefects  of 
Belgic  Gaul  resided  here ;  whence  we  infer  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  that  province.  Strab.  4, 
194.~C<ci.  6,  44. 

Dtm£,  or  Dyme,  a  city  of  Achaia,  situated 
on  the  Ionian  Sea  about  40  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Pierus.  According  to  Pausanias 
it  was  more  anciently  called  Palea.  Strabo,  ^8, 
387,)  thinks  that  the  name  Dyme  referred  to  its 
western  situation,  and  declares  that  it  was  for- 
merly called  Stratos.  Dyme,  after  its  inhabit- 
ants had  expelled  the  tyrant  Alexander,  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  frequently  laid  waste,  in  the  Social 
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War,  by  the  Eleans  and  Italians,  who  were 
united  against  the  Achsan&  In  the  suburbs  ot 
this  city  was  the  tomb  of  Sostratus,  a  com}}anion 
of  Hercoles,  much  venerated  by  the  inhabitants; 
within  the  city  were  temples  sacred  to  Miner- 
va, Cybele,  and  Atte&  Vyme  was  given  up  to 
plundler  by  Olympicns,  a  Roman  general,  for 
Kaving  reiiised  to  take  part  with  that  people 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  There  is  no  mo- 
dem town  on  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient 
Dyme ;  bat  Palnie  Ackaia  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. Sirab.  8,  Z&7^Diod.  Sic.  18,  707.— 
Pofyb.  4, 59. — Paus,  Achaic.  18  and  17. — Cravi. 

ErnuAp  a  river  of  Trachinia,  twenty  stadia 
south  oi  the  Sperchius,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ground  to  assist  Hercules  when Ibuzn- 
ing  on  the  fnneral  pile.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
mount  OBta,  and  oils  into  the  Sinus  Maleacus. 
Berod.  %  I99r—Str4ib.  9,  428.— Cram. 

Dtrrachidm,  a  town  of  niyria,  situated  on 
the  Hadriaiic,  nearly  opposite  Bnmdusium  in 
Ifalj.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Corcyreans,  B.  C.  623,  who.  in  compliment  to 
their  mother  city,  invited  Pnaleus^  a  citizen  of 
Corinth,  to  lead  them.  Accordm^  to  some 
writeiSy  and  among  these  Pomponius  Mela. 
Epidamnos  was  the  more  ancient  name,  applied 
to  it  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  changed 
CO  account  of  its  evil  import.  Sca^ger  thinks 
that  Epidamnus  was  a  aty,  and  Darrachium  its 
harbour;  in  this  supposition,  however,  he  is 
sappOTted  by  no  other  writer.  Strabo,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  other  authors,  apply  the  name  Dyr- 
rachiam  to  the  Chersonese,  on  which  the  town 
was  simatod;  from  this  fact,  and  the  circum- 
sttnce  of  Avfpajftov  being  a  Greek  term  denot- 
ing ruggedoess,  we  infer  that  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Dyrrachium  to  the  peninsula  on 
which  Ehiidamnus  was  situated,  and  this,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
the  town.  Possessed  of  every  advantage  for 
the  promotioii  of  commerce,  in  its  situation  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  its  relations 
with  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  notwithstanding  the 
envious  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  barbanans, 
it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence  and  power  as  to 
vie  with  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  The 
difference  between  this  city  and  Corcyra,  aris- 
ing from  the  introduction  c^  Corintman  colo- 
nists, is  intjmaiely  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  Pelopoonesian  war.  Pompey  encamped  on 
the  heignts  of  Petra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  ailer  having  been  forced  to  retire  from 
baly;  and  here  Caesar  made  an  attempt  to 
blockade  him,  which  he  frustrated  \sj  carrying 
the  war  into  Thessaly.  I'he  possession  of  this 
place  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  a  connecting  link  between  the  capital 
and  all  the  eastern  provinces ;  IVom  this  juace 
was  the  nassage  to  Brundusium,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jAppia  Via;  and  here  began  the 
Via  Elgnatia  (  VuL  Egnat.  Via),  which  "  may 
be  considered  as  the  main  artery  of  the  Roman 
enopire."  The  site  of  this  city,  once  so  import- 
ant, is  now  occupied  by  what  is  scarcely  more 
ilian  a  village,  under  the  name  of  Dvrazzo. 
Pemp.  Md.  %  3.— fiKroA.  7, 316.— J5ftr<wi.  6, 
ITJ.—Tlkucfd.  1,  34.-GCS.  BdL  Civ.  3,  41^ 
F««.  t»  Pomp.  idel. — Cram. 

E. 

EblIka,  the  name  which  Ptolemy  gives  for 
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the  modern  Dublin^  the  capital  of  Ireland.  The 
Latins  called  it  Dublinium;  the  Cambro-Bri- 
tons  Dinas  Dulin;  the  Saxons  Duplin;  and 
the  Irish  Balacleighf  i  e.  "  a  town  built  upon 
piles."  According  to  tradition,  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  being  marshy,  it  received  an  artificial 
elevation ;  whence  the  name  given  it  by  the  na- 
tives. It  was  situated  on  the  Auen-LiJ',  Am- 
mis  Lifnius,  now  the  Lifcy.    Camden. 

Eboracum,  now  Yorkl  the  chief  city  of  the 
Brigantes,  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Caesarien- 
sis.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Urus,  now  the 
Ottse  ;  and  Camden  traces  the  name  of  the  town 
to  that  of  the  river,  Eb-oracum  or  £b-uracum, 
as  if  "  the  city  on  iXe  Urus."  I>?ennius  calls  it 
Caer  Ebraucj  the  Britons  staled  it  CaerEffroc. 
At  Eboracum  the  sixth  legion  was  stationed, 
and  it  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Severusand  Constantius  Chlorus,  both 
of  whom  terminated  their  lives  there.  Camden. 

Esvnf,  the  Greek  name  for  the  Hebrides, 
as  Pliny  calls  them,  now  the  Western  Ides.  The 
principal  were  Ricina,  otherwise  called  Ricnea, 
or  Riduna,  Epidium,  Maleos,  Ebuda  Occi- 
dentalior,  now  Skie^  and  Ebuda  Orientalior, 
now  Levees.  Ptolemy  enumerated  but  five; 
Pliny  states  the  number  to  have  been  30. 
Camden. 

EsuaONEs,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  cniefly  dwelling  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Bhine.  To  the  north  they  had 
the  Menapii;  to  the  east,  the  Grermans,  who 
dwelt  this  side  the  Rhine ;  to  the  south,  the  Con- 
drusi ;  and  to  the  west,  the  Aduatici  and  the 
Ambivariti ;  their  territory  accordingly  corre^ 
sponds  with  the  modem  imi^  de  Liege.  Caesar, 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Sabinus  andCotia,  ex- 
terminated this  people ;  afterwards  the  Tungri, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  a  branch  of 
the  Aduatici,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  re- 
gion ;  whence  the  names  of  the  Tungri  and 
Eburones  are  ijequently  confounded.    Lem. 

EbCscs,  now  hica,  one  of  the  Pityusae,  or 
Pine  Islands,  lying  between  the  main  land  of 
Hispania  and  the  Baleares  Insulae,  and  opposite 
the  promontory  of  Ferraria  in  Valentia.  This 
island  abounded  in  corn  and  all  kind  of  fruits. 
Its  chief  town  was  Ebusus,  now  Yvica,  who^e 
inhabitants  made  a  large  quantity  of  salt  an- 
nually, which  they  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
Bevl.  Cosm. 

EcbatIna,  (orvM,)  I.  the  chief  city  of  Media 
Major,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
situated,  according  to  Diodorus,  at  a  distance  of 
12  stadia  from  mount  Orontes.  According  to 
D*Anville,  Bamadan  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  "It  is  of  as  great  antiquity  as 
Babylon ;  for  we  find  that  Semiramis.  Uie  wife 
of  Ninus,  in  a  war  made  against  the  Medes  who 
bad  then  rebelled,  taking  an  affection  to  the 
place,  caused  water-courses  to  the  made  to  it 
from  the  further  side  of  the  mountain  Orontes, 
digging  a  nassage  through  the  hills  with  great 
charge  ana  labour.  Destroyed  by  the  injury  of 
time,  it  was  re-edified  by  Dejoees,  the  sixth  king 
of  the  Medes ;  and  afterwards  much  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  successor 
unto  Alexander  in  his  Asian  conquests.  For 
beauty  and  magnificence  little  inferior  to  Baby- 
lon or  Nineveh.  In  compass  180  or  200  fur- 
longs, which  make  about  24  Italian  miles.  The 
wafis  thereof  afiirmed,  in  the  book  of  Judith,  to 
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be  70  cabits  high,  50  cubits  broad,  and  the 
towers  upon  the  rates  100  cubits  higher;  all 
built  of  hewn  and  polished  stone,  each  stone 
being  six  cubits  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  inner* 
most  wall,  there  being  seven  in  all  about  it ;  each 
of  them  higher  than  the  other,  and  each  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  the  several  pinnacles  i 
Which  gave  unto  the  eyes  a  most  gallant  pros- 
pect. From  which  variety  of  colours  it  is  thought 
to  h&ve  the  n&me  of  Agiiuha,  or  AgbatMoTta.  In 
former  times  the  ordinanr  residence  of  th^  mo- 
narchs  of  the  Medes  ana  Persians  in  the  heats 
of  the  summer:  as  Susa,  the  chief  city  of  Susi- 
ana,  in  the  cold  of  winter.    The  royal  palace, 
being  about  a  mile  in  compass,  was  built  wiUi 
all  the  cost  and  cunning  that  a  stately  mansion 
did  require ;  some  of  the  beams  thereof  of  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar ;   but  those  of  cedar, 
Strengthened  with  plates  of  gold.    Said  by  Jo- 
sephus  to  be  built  bv  the  propnet  Daniel ;  which 
must  be  understood  no  otherwise  than  that  he 
oversaw  the  workmen  or  contrived  the  modd ; 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Darius  Medas,  to 
whom  the  building  of  the  same  is  ascribed  by 
others.    Neglected  b^  the  kings  of  the  Parthian 
race,  it  became  a  rum."    Bsyl.  Cosm. — Chatis- 

sard. II.  A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cambyses 

gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  mounting 
on  horseback.  Berodot.  S.—Ptol  6,  c.  2.— 
Cwrt.  5,  c.  8. 

EcHiNAOEs,  or  EcHiNA,  islauds  near  Acar- 
nania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  that 
river,  and  l^  the  sand  and  mud  which  its  wa- 
ters carry  down.  "  These  rocks,  as  they  should 
rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  hav- 
ing sent  a  force  to  Troy  under  the  command  of 
Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior  of  the  Diad. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  half  of 
these  islands  had  been  already,  joined  by  the 
Achelous  to  the  main  land.  Strabo  reports  that 
the  Echinades  were  very  numerous,  oeing  all 
rugged  and  barren;  Scalar,  indeed,  says  they 
were  deserted;  but  this  was  not  always  the 
case  according  to  Homer's  account,  and  Ste- 
phanas names  Apollonia  as  a  town  belonging  to 
cme  of  those  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
Ovid  reckons  five ;  but  Pliny  enumerates  nine. 
'  The  Echinades,'  says  Mr.  Dodwell, '  at  pre- 
sent belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  and 
produce  com^il,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep 
and  goats.  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest 
are  Oxeiai,  NatolikOf  Bromma^  6lc.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  smaller  rocks  scattered 
about,  which  are  entirely  deserted.' "  Cram. 
--PUn.  2,  c.  SS.—Herodot.  2,  c.  10.— OrW.  Aft*. 
8,  V.  588.— iKro*.  2. 

EcmNussA,  an  island  near  Eubcea,  called  af- 
terwards Cimolus.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Edbssa,  I.  a  town  in  Osroene,  a  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  conquerors  of  the  country.  "An 
abundant  fountam  which  the  city  enclosed, 
called  in  Greek  Calir-rhoe,  communicated  this 
name  to  the  city  itself.  In  posterior  times  it  is 
called  Roha,  or,  with  the  article  of  the  Arabs, 
Orrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orba.  This  name 
may  be  deri  vea  from  the  Greek  term  signifying 


name  is  said  to  have  been  Orrhol ;  bat,  however 
this  be,  it  is  by  corruption  that  it  is  commonly 
called  Orfa.  A  little  nver,  which,  by  its  sudden 
inundations,  annoys  this  town,  was  called  Scir- 
tus,  or  the  Vaulterj  and  the  Syrians  preserve 
this  si^ification  m  the  name  of   haisar." 

D'AnviUe. II.  A  city  of  Macedonia.     Vid^ 

JSdessa, 

Edon,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  caUed  aJso 
Edonus.  From  this  noountain  that  part  of 
Thrace  is  often  called  Bdcnia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nessus,  and  the 
epithet  is  generally  applied  notonl^  to  Thrace, 
but  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Vtrg.  jEn,  13, 
V.  325.— P/in.  4,  c.  ll.-^Uuan.  1,  v.  674. 

Edoni,  or  EIdones,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  It  appearn 
from  Thucydides,  that  this  Thracian  clan  once 
held  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Stry- 
mon as  far  as  Mygdonia,  but  that  they  were 
ejected  by  the  Macedonians."  Cram.-^TTttLC. 
2,99. 

Egbria  Vallis.  "a  small  vallej,  now  called 
la  CaffareUaf  ana  which,  accordmg  to  the  po]>- 
ular  opinion,  answers  to  the  valley  of  ESgeria, 
while  the  source  of  the  Almo  is  thought  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fountain  sacred  to  that  nym^, 
according  to  Juv.  Sa^,  3,  v.  10. 

Sed  dum  tola  dtmius  rheda  componiUtrfina, 
Substitit  ad  veteres  arcustnadidamque  Capenam  ; 
Bic,  idn  noctuma  Numa  conUiPuAai  amiat.^ 

Cram. 

Egesta,  a  town  of  Sicily.     Vid.  JEgesta. 

Egnatia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "  which  com- 
municated its  name  to  the  consular  way  thai 
followed  the  coast  Arom  Canusium  to  Brundu- 
sium.  Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  Uie 
TbfTV  ^Agnazzo  and  the  town  of  MmofoU. 
Pliny  states  that  a  certain  stone  was  shown  at 
Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property 
of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  troon  it. 
It  was  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  anbrded 
so  much  amusement  to  Horace."  CVoui. — He- 
rat. Sat.  1, 5. Via.     VU.  Via. 

EioN,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Str^on,  distant  25  stadia  from  Am^hipolis.  of 
which  it  was  the  port,  according  to  Thucydides^ 
who  makes  it  more  ancient  than  that  city.  "  U 
was  from  hence  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia  on 
his  return  from  Greece,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis.  In  the  middle  a^  a  B^antine  town  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Eion,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  ConUssa.  Cram. — Thuc.  4,  108. — 
Bsrod.  8,  118.— Pfliw.  8,  c.  8. 

El£a,  a  town  of  ^olia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Caicus.  It  was  the  port  of 
Pergamus,  and  is  now  laka.    lyAnvitte. 

Eljeus,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus,  a  colony  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  according  to 
Scymnns.    lAv^  31,  c.  16, 1.  32,  c.  9. 

Elatea,  I.  "the  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant of  the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  was 
situated,accordingto  Pausanias,  180  stadia  f^m 
Amphicsea,  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  above  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Cephissus.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burnt 'by  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  but 
being  afterwards  restored,  an  attack  made  on 
it  by  Taxilus,  general  of  Mithridates,  was  sue- 


a  fountain ;  or,  according  to  another  opinion,  it  cessfully  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants ;  in  conse- 
may  refer  to  the  founder  of  this  city,  whose!  quence  of  which  exploit  they  were  declare] 
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free  bf  the  Roman  senate.  Strabo  remarks  on 
its  advantageous  situation,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  called  ElephtOy  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oephissus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
some  hills  which  unite  with  the  chain  of  Cne- 
mis  and  GSta." — Cram. — Paus.    Pkocj^^— 

Berod,  8,  33.— Xiit?.  32,  \%.^Slrab.  9. II. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  on  the  Peneus 


above  Gotrnus.    It  li,  doubtless,  the  Uetia  of 
Piinj  and  the  Helium  of  Piolemjr. 

Elateb,  a  river  in  Gaul  falling  into  the  Loire, 
now  the  AlUer, 

Elba.     Vid,  VeUa. 

ELlectbides,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity  of 
amber  (electrum^  which  they  produced.  They 
were  at  the  moutnof  the  Po,  according  to  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes,  but  some  historians  doubt  of 
cheir  existence.  D'Anville  places  the  Electri- 
des  Insula  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  Sarmatian 
coast,  and  identifies  them  with  the  long  and 
narrow  sands  that  separate  the  gulls  uamed 
Prisek-kaf  and  Curisekrhaf.  Tacitus  tells  us 
that  the  amber  was  gathered  here  by  the  natives, 
who  called  it  Glass  or  GUs,  which  in  Latin  is 
Suceintitm  and  in  Greek  Electron.  D'AnviUe. 
^TaeiL  GermtM.—PUn. 'Z,  c.  26,  1.37,  c  2. 
— A«a,2,e.7. 

Elci,  a  people  of  Elis  in   Peloj^nnesus. 
They  were  formerly  called  Epei.    Vid.  EHs. 

Eleomhtii,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Oherso- 


ELsranfTiNB,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  distant  but  half  a  sta- 
dium from  Syene  and  seveo  stadia  below  the 
lesser  cataract.  According  to  Russell,  this  island 
is  moch  richer  in  architectural  remains  than 
S^ene.  "Romans  and  Saracens,  it  is  true," 
observes  that  able  writer, "  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  deface  or  to  conceal  them ;  but,  as  De- 
non  remarks,  the  Egyptian  monuments  conti- 
nue devoted  to  posterity,  and  have  resisted 
equaUy  the  ravages  of  man  and  of  time.  In  the 
nudst  of  a  vast  field  of  bricks  and  other  pieces  of 
baked  earth,  a  very  ancient  temple  is  still  left 
standing,  surrounded  with  a  2)ilastered  gallery 
and  two  columns  in  the  portico.  Nothing  js 
wanting  but  two  pilasters  on  the  left  angle  of 
this  rain.  Other  edifices  had  been  attached  to 
it  at  a  later  period,  but  only  some  fragments  were 
remaining  which  could  ^ive  an  idea  of  their 
form  when  perfect ;  provmg  only  that  these  ac- 
cessory parts  were  much  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal sanctuary.  Could  this  be  the  temple  of 
Cneph,  the  good  genius,  that  one  of  all  the 
Egyptian  goc&  who  approaches  the  nearest  to 
cor  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  1  Or  is  it  the 
temple  of  this  deity  which  is  placed  GOO  paces 
fbrtDer  to  the  north,  having  the  same  form  and 
size,  diongh  more  in  ruiiKi ;  all  the  ornaments  of 
wiiich  are  accompanied  by  the  serpent,  the  em- 
blem of  wisdom  and  eternity,  and  peculiarly  that 
of  the  god  now  named  V*    RusseWs  Egypt. 

ELEOsmuM,  an. Athenian  temple  oi  Ceres 
and  Proserpine.     Vid.  Atherue. 

EzjBcsR,  a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  way  be- 
tween Megara  and  Athens,  about  13  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  former  and  15  from  the  latter. 
"  It  derived  its  name  from  a  hero,  whom  some 
affirmed  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury,  but  others,  of 
Ogygea."    Its  origin  is  certainly  of  the  highest 


antiqtiity,  as  we  find  it  contending  with  Athens 
for  the  supremacVjUnder  Eumolpus,  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtneus.    The  war  was  amicably  con< 
eluded,  Athens  and  Eleusis  being  united  as  one 
government  under  Erechtheus  and  his  descend- 
ants, whilst  the  priesthood  was  confined  to  the 
Eumolpidae,  and  the  worship  of  Ceres  adopted 
by  the  Athenians.    "  The  temple  of  Eleusis 
was  burnt  by  the  Persian  army  in  the  invasion 
of  Attica,  but  was  rebuilt  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  by  Ictinus.  the  architect  of  the 
Parthenon.    Strabo  states  that  ihe  mpiic  cell  of 
this  celebrated  edifice  was  capable pl'containing 
as  many  nersons  as  a  theaire.    A  portico  was 
aflerwaros  added  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
employed  for  that  purpose  the  architect  Philo. 
Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  removed  in  1802 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  brought  to  BUighmd.    This 
magtuficent  structure  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
Alaric,  A.  D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remain* 
ed  in  ruins.    Eleusis,  though  so  considerable 
and  important  a  place,  was  classed  amon^  the 
Attic  demi    It  belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippo- 
thoontis.    Eleusis,  now  called  Lesina,  is  an  in- 
considerable village,  inhabited  by  a  few  Alba- 
nian Christians.    The  Thriasian  plain  formed 
part  of  the  Eleusinian  district :  another  portion 
was  designated  by  the  name  of  Rarius  Campus. 
It  was  in  this  plain  iYaX  Ceres  was  first  said  to 
have  sown  com."    Cram.      Dr.  Clarke  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  most  prominent  objects 
that  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  ap^ 
proaching  Eleusis:  "  Arriving;  upon  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Eleusis,  we  found  the  plain  to  be 
covered  with  ruins.    The  first  thing  we  noticed 
was  an  aqueduct,  part  of  which  is  entire.    Six 
complete  arches  are  yet  to  be  seen.    It  conduct- 
ed toward  the  Acropolis,  by  the  temple  of  Ceres^ 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  more  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  any  other  structure  except  the 
aqueduct    The  paved  road  which  led  to  it  is 
also  visible,  and  tne  pavement  of  the  temple  yet 
remains.     But,  to  neighten  the  interest  with 
which  we  regarded  the  relics  of  the  Eleusinian 
fane,  and  to  fulfil  the  sanguine  expectations  we 
had  formed,  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue, 
mentioned  by  many  authors  as  that  of  the  god- 
dess herself,  appeared  in  colossal  majesty  amontf 
the  mouldering  vestiges  of  her  once  splendid 
sanctuary."     In  relation  to  the  name  of  th» 
place,  Faber,  who  discovers  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  the  arkile  worship,  thus  writes:  "  As  for 
the  cihr  Eleusis,  the  principal  seat  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  hero  Eleusis.  This  fabulous  personage 
was  bv  some  esteemed  the  oflspring  of  Mercu- 
ry anck  Daira,  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  while  by 
others  he  was  believed  to  have  been  th^  son  ot 
Ogyges.   Both  these  genealogies  manifestly  re- 
fer to  the  diluvian  idolatry,  which  was  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  oigies  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres."     Faier's   Cabiri.  —  Cram.  —  Clarke's  * 
Travels. — Pans. — Strab. 

Eleotherje,  a  town  situated  "  on  the  road 
from  Eleusis  to  Platseai,  which  appears  to  have 
once  belonged  to  Boeotia,  but  finally  became  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Attica."  Pausanias 
reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  conquer- 
ed  by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united 
themselves  to  that  people,  from  their  constant 
enmity  to  the  Theoans.    Bacchus  is  said  to 
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hare  been  bom  in  this  town.  Elentherae  was 
already  in  mins  when  Pausanius  yisited  Attica. 
This  ancient  site  probably  corresponds  with  that 
now  called  OypU  OuH/ro^  where  modem  trarel- 
krs  have  noticed  the  rains  of  a  considerable  for- 
tress, situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  Citoaeron. 
Crtm-SlTai.  9.—Paus.  AU.  ^.—Diod.  Sic. 
3,199. 

Eleotrkkos,  a  riTer  of  Syria,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Phoenicia.    Plin.  9,  c.  10. 

EuMEA,  or  ELnnoTn»  a  district  of  Macedo- 
nia, east  of  Stymphalia.  This  ragged  conn- 
tiy,  important  in  a  political  view,  notwithstand- 
ing its  sterility,  from  its  affording  a  passage 
eitner  into  Epints  or  Thessaly,  was  divided 
firom  the  latter  by  the  Cambunii  montes ;  while 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  extending  north  with  the 
name  of  Canalovii,  confinea  it  on  the  west 
The  HaliaemoB  flowed  throng^  this  obscure, 
and,  perhaps,  not  yet  well  defined  region.  Liv, 
48,  c.  53,1.45,  c.^. 

Elis,  a  principal  division  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, consisting  of  the  three  smaller  parts  of  Elis 
proper,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  This  important 
country  of  soathem  Greece,  lying  west  of  Ar- 
oadia,  had  on  the  north  the  Larissus,  which  se- 
narated  itfrom  Achaia;  and  on  the  south  the 
rfeda,  on  the  boundary  of  Messenia ;  the  whole 
of  its  westem  border  lying  upon  the  iEgean. 
in  the  earliest  ages  to  which  tne  historical  ac- 
counts may  be  traced,  and  even  to  a  period 
much  later,  the  people  of  this  district  were  sepa- 
rated into  various  little  republics,  of  which,  for  a 
longtime,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  as 
the  principal.  The  Caucones  were,  however, 
the  most  ancient;  and  there  are  authorities 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  an  early 
period  the  whole  of  EUs  bore  the  name  of  Cal^ 
eonia.  The  Epei  were  also  an  early  race,  re- 
garded by  Pausanias  as  indigenous.  This  part 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  city  of  Elis  itself, 
was  called  the  country  of  the  Epii  for  a  long 
time  after  the  Trojan  war  and  the  establishment 
Of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  JEto- 
Uaai  Ozylus,  at  the  latter  epoch,  fixed  himself 
with  many  of  his  countrymen  in  Elis,  not  yet 
known  as  a  whole  province  by  that  name.  In 
the  time  of  L3rcurgus,  the  Lacedssmonian  Elis, 

Sroperly  so  called,  was  governed  by  Iphitus,  a 
escendant  of  Ozylus;  and  by  this  prince,  after 
ihey  had  been  neglected  for  many  years,  were 
revived  the  Olympic  games.  The  right  to  Olym- 
pia,  in  which  these  games  were  celebrated,  was 
long  contested  by  the  Eleans  and  the  Pisatte ; 
but  in  the  end,  as  the  former  gradually  extend- 
ed their  authority  over  the  whole  country  fhim 
the  Neda  to  the  Larissus,  their  right  to  all  pow- 
er and  authority  in  this  favoured  city,  and  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  these  national  games,  remained 
undisputed  and  undisturbed.  In  the  Persian 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  Elis  was  found 
in  the  same  cause  as  Sparta,  against  the  enemies 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  it  could 
not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  Achsan  league. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion 
that  the  city  of  Elis  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  then  bore  the  same  name. 
About  that  lime  a  great  number  of  scattered  but 
neighbouring  villages  uniting,  formed  the  city, 
which  thenceforth  increased  with  astonishing 
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rapidity.  As  the  whole  territory  was  deemed 
sacred,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  defend 
the  city  by  walls  y  and  all  who  crossed  this  pri- 
vileged territory  were  obliged  to  yield  up  their 
arms,  which  on  the  frontiers  were  restored  u> 
them.  The  city  of  Elis  stood  towards  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  country,  on  the  river  Peneus ; 
its  rmsarenow  called  Palaeycli.  In  the  coun- 
try comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Elis  in 
its  greatest  extent,  were,  at  very  early  periods, 
the  kingdom  of  Pelops,  including  the  territories 
of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  and  the  later,  though  stiU 
ancient  domimons  ofP^estor,  the  district  of  Tri- 
phylia. The  whole  of  ^lis  constituted  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Peioponnesos ; 
and  the  people  were  addicted  to  such  pursuits 
and  such  a  mode  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  soil  would  naturally  superinduce ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  agricultural  people  of 
Greece.  SM.—Patu.  Elutc^—Pslyt.^Striib^ 
8.— P«».  4,c.  6,—Paus.  5.— 0»ti.  JMW.  5,  v. 
iH.^Cic.  Fant.  13,  ep.  26,  de  Div,  2»  e.  12.— 
lAV,  27,  c.  32.— riV^.  G.  1,  V.  59, 1. 3,  v.  202. 

Ellopu,  a  town  of  Eubcea. An  ancient 

name  of  that  island. 

EltmIib,  a  district  in  the  Persian  empire,  de- 
riving its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Elymai.  This  name  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  Susiana,  though  belonging  prop<!ryr  to 
the  mountain  region  in  the  north  on  tne  con- 
fines of  Media.  On  the  formation  of  new  em- 
pires, aAer  the  destraction  of  that  which  had 
existed  as  the  united  dominion  of  the  Persian 
kings,  El3rmais  appears  to  have  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  sreibiect  to  its  own 
kings.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  modem  Kmt-^ 
distan.    Str^», 

EMAxmA,  an  ancient  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  Macedonia,  including  at  one  time  Psonia. 
though  in-  Homer^s  age  the  name  was  confineu 
to  the  region  south  of  that  district,  about  the 
Erigon  and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  this 
part,  however,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  on  the  arrival  of  the  Teme^ 
nidse,  who  established  themselves  cm  the  Ery- 
gon  and  founded  £gse  or  Edessa,  their  capital, 
and  the  first  capital  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Emathia  was  long  used  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  country, not  onlv  after  itnad 
come  to  form  a  narrow  portion  of  it  alone,  but 
even  after  the  subversion  of  the  Macedoniaa 
throne. — Pchjb. — Hom.^laiMn, 

Emerita.     Vid.  AugvsUt. 

Emessa,  and  Emissa,  a  large  town  of  Syria, 
now  HcmSy  near  the  Orontes  on  the  right,  and 
towards  the  source.  It  was  fkmous  for  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  worshipped  in  those  regions  unoer 
the  name  of  Heliogabalns.  An  emperor  of 
Rome  assumed  the  name  of  Heliogabalns  from 
having  officiated  as  priest  in  this  famous  tem^ 
pie  of  that  god.     Vid.  Heliogobdhts,  Part.  II. 

Emodi  montes,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Paropamisiis  range,  extending  over  the  north  of 
India,  and  between  that  country  and  Sc3rthia. 
All  these  mountains  belong  to  the  Taurus  in 
the  greatest  extent  allowed  to  that  comprehen- 
sive  range.     Vid.    Aomos. 

EMPdRiA  PuNicA,  another  name  for  Byza- 
cium.  Its  capital  at  one  period  was  Adrume- 
tum,  and  near  to  its  northern  limits  was  fonerht 
the  battle  between  Sciplo  and  Hannibal,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war,  and,  in  &<sc, 
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to  the  Caithiigfnlan  empire.     Vid.  Byzacivm. 

EiiPou£,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  now 
Ampwias.    Liv.  34,  c.  9  and  16, 1.  26,  c.  19. 

Enetl     VidHnOi, 

ENiFECfl,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 

Pharsalia.    Lucan.  6,  v.  373. IL  A  nver  of 

Elis,  flowing  near  the  ancient  town  of  Salone. 
Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  b,—Strab. 

Enna,  now  Castro  Jatmi.  a  town  In  the  mid- 
dle of  Sicily,  with  a  beantiral  plain,  where  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  Fluto.  Msla,  2,  c. 
7.— Cm:.  Verr.  3,  c.  49, 1.  4,  c.  lOi.-- Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  r.  922.— Z^v.  24,  c.  37. 

Emtella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  south  of  Panor- 
mns  OD  the  Hypsa  river,  near  the  source,  and 
about  midway  between  the  northern  and  south- 
em  coasts  of  the  island.  Itai,  14,  v.  205.— Cic. 
Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

EoBDfA,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  deriving 
its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Eordl 
orEordsL  These  people  were  early  dispossess- 
ed of  their  country,  which,  nevertheless,  retain- 
ed their  name  ever  afterwards.  The  LyncestsB 
bounded  on  the  north  the  territory  of  the  Eordsi, 
which  had  upon  the  opposite  side  Elymais  or 
Elymiotis.  Xerxes  was  reinforced  by  the  peo- 
]de  of  this  country,  who  resorted  to  his  standard 
on  his  invasion  of  southern  Greece.  Liv.Zi^ 
c  39, 1.  33,  c  6, 1. 42,  c.  53. 

Epti,  and  Elei,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
PUn.  4,  c  5.     Vid.  EHs, 

Epbesos,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin  men- 
tioDS,1)y  the  Amazons,  or  oy  Androchus,  son  of 
Codms,  according  to  Strabo ;  or  by  Ephesus,  a 
son  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  is  famous  ior  a  tem* 
|4e  of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
aeven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  temple  was 
4S5  feet  long,  and  200  feet  broad.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  127  columns,  sixty  feet  hif  h,  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  so  many  kings.  Of 
these  columns,  36  were  carved  m  the  most 
beautifnl  manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work 
of  the  famous  Scopas.  This  celebrated  build- 
ing was  not  totally  compileted  till  220  years  af- 
ter its  foundation.  Ctesiphon  was  the  chief  ai^ 
chitect.  It  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alex- 
ander was  bom  (  Vid.  Erostratus\  and  soon  af- 
ter it  rose  from  its  ruins  with  more  splendour 
and  magniflcence.  Alexander  offered  to  rebuild 
it  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  Ephesians  would 
place  upon  it  an  inscription  which  denoted  the 
name  of  the  benefactor.  This  generous  offer 
was  refbsed  by  the  Ephesians,  who  observed, 
in  the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  impro- 
per that  one  aeity  should  raise  temples  to  the 
other.  Ljrsimachus  ordered  the  town  of  Ephe- 
sus to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his  wife ; 
bat  alter  his  death  the  new  appellation  was  lost, 
and  the  town  was  again  known  by  its  ancient 
name.  Though  modem  authors  are  not  afi;reed 
about  the  ancient  mins  of  this  once  fameoi  city, 
some  have  given  the  barbarous  name  of  Apasa^- 
Umc  to  what  they  conjecture  to  be  the  remams  of 
Ephesus.  The  words  litem  Epheiia&Te  ap- 
pbed  to  letters  containing  magical  powers. 
PUn.  36,  c.  U^—Strab.  12  and  U.—M:la,  1,  c. 
17.— Pa«.  7,  c.  2.— PZ«/.  in  Alex.— Justin.  % 
e.  4.—Callim.in  JHan.—Ptol.  5.— Cic.  de  Nat. 

Epbtbe.  It  IS  not  easy  to  ascenain  in  all 
eases  the  particular  city  referred  to  when  ancient 
authors  speak  of  Ephyre.    In  Epirus  the  town 


of  Cichyrus  was  more  anciently  called  by  this 
name,  being  then,  perhais,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Thesprotia.  Tne  place  was  famous 
in  uomer*s  age  for  producing  poisonous  drags. 
Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  still  discernible 
about  the  Acherusian  pool,  and  manifest  an  an- 
tiquity the  most  remote  in  the  rudeness  of  their 
architectuial  remains.  Indeed,  Ephyre  could 
not  be  other  than  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Greece,  as,  according  to  mythological  tradi- 
tions, referring  to  the  obscurest  periods,  in  this 
city  was  made  the  bold  attempt  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous  to  carry  off  Proserpina,  the  wife  of 
Aidoneus ;  in  other  words,  the  wife  of  the  kin^. 

HovL  L  259. Paus.  1,  17. Cranon,  m 

Thessaly,  is  believed  to  have  been  intended  by 
Homer  m  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephy- 
ri  and  Phlegyse.  Jl.  v.  301.  It  was  also  a  not 
uncommon  name  of  Corinth.— A  town  in 
Elis,  the  later  name  of  which  is  not  with  accu- 
racy known,  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer.  Ac- 
cording to  Cramer,  when  this  name  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Selleis,  on  which 
it  stood,  the  Elean  town  is  referred  to  by  Ho- 
mer ;  at  other  times  the  Ephyre  of  Thesprotia 
is  to  be  understood.  There  were  many  other 
places  of  this  name,  but  all  too  inconsiderable 
to  require  particular  notice. 

Epiuamnus.     Vid,  Dyrrackium. 

Epidafbne,  a  town  of  Syria  called  also  An- 
tioch. 

EnDAVRUs,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  Saro- 
nic  gulf,  the  more  ancient  name  of  which  was 
Epicaras.  But  though  in  the  Argian  division  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Epidauruswasby  no  means 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Argos,  and  was  al* 
ways  found,  on  the  contrary,  in  alliance  with 
the  Lacedsemonians,  the  government  of  this 
city,  with  its  little  state,  extending  in  the  envi- 
rons perhaps  about  two  miles,  was  decidedly 
aristocratital ;  and  the  administration  was  con- 
fided principally  to  the  care  of  a  select  council, 
consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  de* 
nominated  Artyni.  Epidaurus  was  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses  and  its  vines,  but  most  of  all 
for  its  worehip  of  iBsculapius,  and  the  ma^i- 
ficent  temple  erected  to  that  god  in  its  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  the  site,  and  of  the  few 
ruins  that  remain,  is  Epilhauro.-m.'—ll.  Ano< 
ther  town  of  the  same  name,  and  dedicated  to 
the  same  deity,  was  in  the  countrv  of  Laconia, 
This  place,  which  stood  exposed  to  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  upon  the  coast  of  the  Myrtoan 
sea,  was  much  and  frequently  ravaged  oy  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  sumamed  Limera,  and  stood  at  no  great 
distance  north  of  Epideliam.  Thvc. — Strabt 
B.—Virg.  a.  3,  V.  44.— Paus.  3,  c.  21.— iUWa, 
2,  c.  3. 

EnniuM,  one  of  the  westem  isles  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  according  to  Cambden^ 
who  describes  it  as  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
hitersected  by  marshes  and  swamps  in  every  di- 
lection.  The  name  he  derives  firom  the  Epidii, 
who  inhabited  it    Ptolem. 

Epiphanba,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  Issus. 
now  Surpendkar.  PUn.  5,  c.  Tl.'—Cic.  ad  Fam^ 

15,  ep.  4. II.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

Oronles,  between  Arethusa  and  Larissa  on  the 
same  river.  The  endeavour  to  change  the  name 
of  this  town  from  Hamoth,  derived,  it  was  pre- 
tended, from  Hamoth,  the  son  of  Canaan,  mto 
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Epqihania,  in  honour  of  the  king  of  Syria,  An- 
UocJiiis  Epiphanes,  was  only  partially  success- 
ful ^  and  though  the  Europeans,  and  perhaps  the 
Asiatic  subjects  of  that  Idng,  were  willmg  to 
lose  the  former  name  in  that  of  their  conqueror, 
the  natives  and  citizens  continued  to  call  it 
Amatha.  Hence  the  modem  appellation  of  £fo- 
mal.    Plin,b,  c.2i. 

EpiPOLJs/a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the  north 
side,  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Dionysius,  who. 
to  complete  the  work  expeditiously,  employed 
60,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  days  he  finish- 
ed a  wall  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  of 
great  height  and  thickness. 

Epirds,  a  large  division  of  Greece,  forming 
the  north-western  section  of  that  country.  The 
river  iBas  on  the  north  divided  it  from  lUyria, 
and  the  lofty  Pindus  range  intervened  to  form 
its  boundary  on  the  Thessallan  side,  including 
Athamania,  however,  in  the  territory  of  Epirus, 
as  well  as  Ambracia,  which  connned  upon 
Acamania  on  the  south.  Considered  apart 
tmm  these  smaller  districts,  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Epirus  was  formed  by  the  river  Arach- 
thus.  The  origin  of  the  Epirolic  people  is  in- 
folved  in  an  obscurity  more  profound  than  that 
which  envelopes  the  accounts  of  southern 
Greece ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them,  is, 
that,  according  to  Strabo,  their  early  manners, 
customs,  and  dibits,  indicated  a  common  origin 
for  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Macedonians. 
The  name  of  Epirus,  which  signified  Miin- 
landf  and  appears  to  have  been  given  to  this 
country  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  islands 
on  its  coast,  included  in  the  boundaries  assign- 
ed to  it  above,  a  great  number  of  others,  each 
of  which  at  the  earliest  dates  represented  a  se- 
parate and  independent  nation  or  tribe.  Very 
early,  however,  the  Molossian  princes  extended 
Uieir  authority  over  all,  and  the  history  of  Epi- 
rus is,  therefore,  almost  restricted  to  thai  of  tne 
Molossi.  The  traditionary  account  of  the  rise* 
and  advancement  of  this  people  refers  its  origin 
to  a  period  comparatively  late,  and  assigns  to 
the  Molossi,  as  their  first  founder,  Moloesus,  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache.  The  people 
of  this  distant  part  of  Greece  make  little  show 
in  her  annals ;  and  when,  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  its  state  and  eovemment,  we  find  them 
both  unequal  to  the  dan^r  of  contending  with 
even  the  smaller  Grecian  states  for  power  or 
rank.  The  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Epirus,  having  annexed  the  larger  districts 
of  Chaonia,  Thesprotia,  and  perhaps  also 
others  to  the  crown  of  Molossia,  was  Alexan- 
der, the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  the  fkther-in-law  of  the  still  more  renowned 
successor  of  that  prince.  Not  content  with  en- 
larein^  his  dominions  at  home,  Alexander  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Italy,  where,  after  giving  sig- 
nal proofs  of  conduct  and  valour,  he  was  slain 
before  the  walls  of  Pandosia.  In  the  reign  of 
his  successors  iEacides  and  Alcetas,  Cassander 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Epirus ;  but 
by  Ae  aia  of  the  Illyrian  king  it  was  soon  after 
restored  to  the  heir  of  the  last-mentioned  sove- 
reign, who  proved  the  greatest  of  the  Epirot 
princes,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  second 
to  none  of  the  most  illustrioiis  names  of  anti- 
quity. This  was  Pyrrhus  (  Vid.  Pyrrhus),  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Romans.    In  his  reign  the 
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name  of  E*pirus  and  her  arms  became  terrible  to 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  Italy,  Sicily,  Ma- 
cedon, and  the  Peloponnesus,  were  successively 
the  objects  of  his  ambition  and  the  wimesses  of 
his  prowess  and  abilities.  But  though  he  in- 
spired among  the  other  princes,  and  among  the 
people  of  Greece,  a  new  and  unusual  respect  for 
the  name  of  Epirus,  he  added  little  to  her  terri- 
tory; and  when  he  was  slain  in  his  anempt  to 
reauce  the  citadel  of  Argos  with  a  handful  of 
men,  he  had  added  almost  nothing  to  the  boun- 
daries of  his  realm.  After  the  reighs  of  three 
successors  to  this  prince,  the  line  of  his  family 
became  extinct,  and  the  Epirots  adopted  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  they  en- 
joyed until  the  destruction  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  in  which  was  involved  the  subversion 
of  their  liberties.  The  Epirots  had  favoured,  in 
some  measure,  the  views  of  the  Persians  in  the 
Macedonian  war^  and  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  exact  the  bitter- 
est atonement  for  this  ill-judged  opposition  to 
the  hopes  of  the  usurping  republic.  The  whole 
of  Epirus  is  included  in  the  modem  Albania, 
Pind.  JSem,  od.  7,  f^.—  Tlvuc—Liv.  8,  34. — 
Pint.  Pyrrk.—JuU.—P0lfb. 

Eqootuticum,  now^  Caslel  Pranco,  a  little 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  »s  some  suppose,  Ho- 
race alludes  in  this  verse,  1  Sat.  5,  v.  87: 

"  Maiuuri  oppidulo,  versu  quod  dicere  non  estJ* 

Erbctheium.     Viu2.  AtAena. 

Er£:su8,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  in  which  Theo- 
phrastus  was  bom. 

Eretru,  a  principal  town  of  Eubcea,  north 
of  Chalcis,  on  the  Euripus.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  its  origin;  but  as  its  inhabitants 
were  certainly  of  Ionic  blood,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  writers  who  deduce  them  from 
the  Attic  demus,  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
Eretria,  were  best  informed  on  this  particular 
sujbject.  The  Eretrians  early  became  a  flou- 
rishing people,  engaged  in  many  wars  of  am* 
bition  with  their  rival  of  Chalcis.  They  took 
part  in  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  who,  m  the 
time  of  Darius,  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras, 
attempted  to  throw  ofi'the  yoke  of  the  Persians. 
Their  city  was  therefbre,  like  Athens,  a  particu- 
lar object  of  dislike  to  the  eastern  monarch ;  and 
his  orders  and  preparations  were  directed  with 
peculiar  animosity  against  the  inhabitants.  Af- 
ter a  six  days'  siege  the  city  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  citizens  were 
carried  away  to  populate  the  Asiatic  colonv  of 
Cissia.  On  its  recoverv  from  this  disaster,  fere- 
tria  deserted  or  abandoned  its  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  was  found  in  league  with  Spana 
against  the  Athenians.  The  people  being  go- 
verned by  tyrants,  according  to  the  ancient  use 
of  that  term,  and  consequently  entertaining,  as 
was  natural,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  love  of 
their  own  institutions  which  generally  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  republican  "Greece, 
passed,  with  very  little  resistance  or  care,  into 
the  power  of  Antigonus,  and  with  just  as  little 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Thifr 
last  event  occurred  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
Sirab.' — Herod. — Diod.  Sic. — Liv. — Polvb. 

Ericusa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Alicudu 

ErTdanus,  the  naine  of  the  Po  among  the 
Greeks.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  historical 
ages  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  Eridanus  and  the 
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Fadus  were  certainly  the  same ;  but  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  fables  of  the  early  poets 
belonging  to  the  latter  country,  either  did  not  at 
all  refer  to  the  Po,  or  were  founded  upon  very 
indefinite  notions  of  its  rise  and  course.  Clu\  e- 
rius,  indeed,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Po, 
beside  which  PhaSton  was  buried,  so  far  irom 
being  the  river  of  Italy,  was  a  northern  stream 
called  Rhodaune,  and  emptying  into  the  Vistu- 
la. This  would  give,  pernaps,  a  northern  oh- 
gm  to  ihe  table  ol  his  deauh,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  some  at  least  among  the  classic 
fictions  with  those  of  the  people  called  Baiba- 
rians.  The  name  of  the  liaUan  Eridanus,  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  was  Bodencus. 
U  rose  in  the  mons  Vesulus,  and  running  nearly 
cast,  was  the  boundary  line  between  Liguria 
and  Cisalpine  Graul,  as  far  as  its  confluence 
with  the  Ticinus.  Here,  continuing  its  course, 
it  left  Liguria  on  the  south,  and  traversing  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  divided  that  part  which  now  con- 
sututes  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and 
the  Bolognese  upon  the  south,  from  Lombardy 
upon  the  north .  On  the  east,  however,  as  it  ap> 
proacbed  the  coast,  this  noble  river,  having  run 
a  navigable  course  of  almost  250  miles,  became 
again  a  boundary  line,  separating  Cisalpine 
Qavl  from  Venetia.  All  the  waters  of^the 
north  of  Italy,  formed  from  the  springs  and 
snows  and  torrents  of  the  Alps,  unite  to  swell 
the  current  of  this  famous  stream.  The  whole 
length  of  this  river  was  computed  to  be  288 
miles,  and  the  number  of  rivers  which  paid  tri- 
bute, through  it  to  the  Adriatic,  were  by  Pliny 
compated  at  about  thirty.  The  mouthis  of  the 
Eridanus  or  Po  are  thus  described  hy  D'An- 
Tillc;  "The  nearest  to  Ravenna  derives  the 
name  of  Spineticum  Ostium  from  a  very  ancient 
city  founded  by  the  Greeks,  called  Spina.  They 
applied  to  it  specially  the  name  of  Eridanus. 
This  channel  was  also  named  Padusa ;  and  at 
the  place  where  the  city  of  Ferrara  is  situated, 
there  separates  from  it  a  channel  named  Vole- 
na,  which  preserves  this  name  and  communi- 
cates it  to  Its  mouth.  The  principal  arm  of 
the  Po  only  arrives  at  the  sea  by  dividing  itself 
into  many  channels,  whose  issue  was  called 
septim  maria,  the  seven  seas.*^  Cic.  in  Oral. 
l&.—daudian.  de  Cons.  Han.  6,  v.  ll5.—Ocid, 
Md.  2,  fab.  3.— P«t«.  4,  c.  Z.^Slrab.  5.— 
lAuan.  2,  y.  409.—  Virg.  Q.  1,  v.  482.  JEn.  6, 
v.  659. 

EatodKUS,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

EacfDES,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia.  To- 
cU.  Ann.  11,  c.  16. 

EafMANTBVs,  I.  a  ridge  of  mountains  In  Ar- 
cadia, now  the  OlonoSf  considered  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  Greece.  It  was  one  of  that 
range,  which,  under  the  name  of  Scollis,  Ery- 
manthns,  Aroanii,  Colossa,  &c.  stretched  across 
the  Pelcponnesus,  south  of  Achaia,  Sicyonia, 
and  Connthia,  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Mynoan 
sea.  In  poetry  this  mountain  is  famed  for  the 
ferocioos  boar  which  haunted  its  wilds;  and 
whose  death  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules.  n.  A  river  of  the  same  name,  now 

the  Dagana,  flowed  from  this  mountain,  passed 
near  the  town  of  Psophis  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Arvanius,  and  emptied  into  the  Alpheus 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ladon  on  the  borders  of 
Ells.    Bom.  Od,  z,  102.— Puniyj.  Perieg.  115. 


EaTTH£A.  Though  this  place,  the  scene  oi 
Hercules'  victory  over  Geryon,  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  lieen  an  island,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  precisely  what  one  is  intended 
when  Eryihea  is  named.  According  to  Vossius 
it  \iQs  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anas. 
Here  he  thinks  the  first  Phoenician  colony  to 
have  settled  itself  before  the  founding  of  Gades ; 
and  ancient  vestiges  remaining  in  the  place 
make  manifest  that  it  was  once  inhabited,  al< 
though  so  insignificant  in  modem  times  as  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  name.  Mela,  3,  6. — 
Voss.  ad  Pomp.  JVkl. 

£rytub£,  I.  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  Sybil,  li  was  built  by 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus.     Pa%LS.  10,  c.  \Sl. — 

Liv.  44,  c.  28,  1.  38,  c.  39. II.    A  town  of 

Boeotia.    Id.  6.  c.  21. III.    One  m  Libya. 

IV.    Another  in  Locris. 

EIrythrevm  jure.  The  Red  Sea  of  the 
ancients  did  not  correspond  to  the  sea  which  the 
modems  have  designated  by  that  name.  In  an- 
tiquity, from  having  entertained  a  very  vague 
and  indefinite  notion  of  this  sea,  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  vast  extent,  the  Greek  and  Latin  geo- 
graphers came  to  signify,  at  last,  bv  Ervthreum 
Mare,  the  Arabian  sea,  which  wasnes  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  of  Persia,  and  into  which  the 
modern  Red  sea,  with  them  the  Sinus  Arabi- 
cus,  dischargees  itself.  The  Sinus  Persicus,  or 
Persian  gulf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Aiabia,  was 
also  included  by  the  ancients  in  the  Mare  £ry- 
threum.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  so  un- 
certain, that  it  cannot  be  yet  established  whether 
this  sea  received  its  name  from  the  colour  oi 
its  waters,  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual 
or  from  that  of  a  country.  Curt.  8,  c.  9. — Plin. 
6,  c.  ^.—Hetodot.  1,  c.  180  and  189, 1.  3,  c.  93, 
1.  4,  c.  37.— Afcitf,  3,  c.  8. 

Eryx,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  hm 
which  was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina.  The  moim- 
tain  arose  in  the  north-eastem  comer  of  the 
island,  over  the  promontory  of  Drepanum. 

EsuuiLif,  ana  EaatnuNUs  mons,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  to  the 
city  by  king  TuUus.  Birds  of  prey  generally 
came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  oi  criminals  who 
had  been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  were 
called  EsguUina  alites.  It  was  the  largest  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  1  l.'—BoraL 
5,  epod.  V.  IQO.—TacU.  Ajm.  3,  c.  33. 

EIstijeotis,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  Vid. 
Hesiiaotis. 

Etr&ria.     yid.  HeWwria, 

Etrusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Elniria.  Vid- 
Belruria. 

EvARCHUs,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flo^dng 
into  the  Euxine  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia. 
Flac.  6,  V.  102. 

EuB(BA,  the  largest  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea, 
extending  from  the  Malaic  gulf  on  the  south 
of  Thessaly,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Athens, 
along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  Bc£Otia,  and  Altica. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  island  in 
outline  from  Pliny,  accordmg  to  the  translation 
of  Cramer.  "  Tom  from  the  coast  of  Bceotia, 
it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  the  breadth  of 
which  is  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a  bridge  to 
be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  promon- 
tories, GersBstus  looks  towards  Attica,  Capbare- 
us  to  the  Hellespont ;  Cenieum  fronts  the  north* 
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In  breadth  this  island  never  exceeds  twenty 
miles ;  bat  it  is  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reach- 
ing from  Attica  to  Thessal^,  it  extends  for  190 
miles  in  length.  Its  circuit  is  365  miles.  On  the 
side  of  Caphareos  it  is  235  miles  from  the  Hel- 
lespont."   The  earliest  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  designated  this  important  tract  of  coun- 
try was  Macris,  referring  to  its  disproportion- 
ate length;    and  Oche,  Ellopia,  Asopis,  and 
Abantia,  were  also  names  by  which  it  was  fre- 
quently denominated.    Its  inhabitants  are  al- 
ways called,  in  Homer,  Abantes,  though,  from 
their  early  skill  and  boldness  on  the  seas,  they 
were  considered  by  some  to  have  been  of  Phce- 
nician  origin.    The  traditional  account  of  the 
later  name  of  Eubcea  derives  it  from  the  pas- 
sage of  lOj  who  is  said  to  have  nven  birth  to 
Epaphus  m  this  island.    The   Abantes  esta- 
blished colonies  in   Illyria,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Minor.    As  every  city  either  of  note  or 
magnitude  inEubcca  pretended  to  an  entire  in- 
dependence it  is  impossible  to  sketch  a  general 
history  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
politicaleeographj  of  the  island ;  tne Chalcidi- 
ans  and  Eretrians  inhabiting  the  principal  towns, 
however,  by  their  jealousies  and  their  wars  ^ ve 
a  pretext  to  the  people  of  the  main  land  and  the 
peninsula  for  inteneriii|p  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island,  and  uniting  all,  if  not  in  a  common  sla- 
very, yet  in  a  common  subjection  to  a  foreign 
influence.    Accordingly,  in  the  time  that  inter- 
vened between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponne- 
sian  wars,  we  find  the  Athenian  authority  and 
supremacy  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
bcea.  which  only  recovered  its  independence  in 
the  21st  year  of'^  the  latter  celebrated  war.    Its 
vicissitudes  became  from  this  moment  frequent ; 
and  we  find  the  Eubceans  returning  almost  to 
the  rule  of  the  Athenians,  attaching  themselves 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  or  swallowed  up  in 
its  empire,  and  finally  restored  by  a  decree  or  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  a  nominal  liberty. 
When  Euboea  arose  to  great  opulence  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  we  mav  infer  that  she  must 
have  held  no  inconsiderable  place  among  the 
trading  nations  of  antiquity,  from  the  value  and 
nni  ve^al  currency  of  the  Efubcean  talent,  known 
in  every  country  as  the  Euboicum.  The  soil  of 
this  island  has  been  compared  for  its  fertility  to 
that  of  the  fruitflil  Cyprus ;  but,  at  least  in  an- 
cient times,  this  enviable  advantage  was  greatly 
diminishea  by  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  to 
which  it  was  subject.    The  modem  name  of 
Negropont  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  many 
corruptions  by  gradual  transition  from  the  Eu- 
ripus.     Horn.  b.   536. — Pans. — StraA.     The 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  oppression  of  the  Turks 
have  not  been  able  to  contend  with  the  natural 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  island.  Com 
andwme  are  still  produced  therein  abundance, 
and  numerous  flocks  are  dispersed  over  its  wide- 
spreading  pastures.    Its  valleys,  which  centu- 
ries ago  were  covered  by  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
are  still  enclosed  by  their  branches  and  shaded 
by  their  luxuriant  folii^e.     The  Euripus  is 
now  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  joins  the  island 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  Greece. 

Evismrs,  a  river  of  £tolia,  which,  rbtng  in 
the  country  of  the  Bomienses  in  the  north-east- 
cm  part  of  JEtolia,  flows  throucrh  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Calydon,  after  which  it  takes  a 
westerly  course  towards  the  plains  of  ancient 
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Pleuron,  and  then  turning  to  the  south,  falls 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Corinthiacus  Sinus.  The  more  ancient  name 
of  this  river  was  Lycormas;  its  modem  name  is 
Fidara.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  slain  the  centaur  Nessus,  for 
attempting  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Evenus,  son  pf  Mars  and 
Sterope,  who,  being  unable  to  overcome  Idas, 
who  had  promised  him  his  daughter  Marpessa 
in  marriage  if  he  surpassed  him  in  running, 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  which  afterwards  bore  his  namf. 
Strab.  10,  451.— 0«ot.— Ori<f.  Mst.  9.  104.— 
Strab,  7. 

EuERGETJB,  a  nation  of  Drangiana,  called 
also  Aria^ap.,  from  their  chief  city  Ariaspe,  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  mount  Becius.  The  name 
Euergetse  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian 
term  applied  to  this  nation  by  Cyrus  for  the  as- 
sistance they  rendered  him  m  his  Scythian  ex- 
pedition. 

EuoANQ,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Italy^  as  their  name  denotes,  inhabiting  that 
district  subsequentlv  called  Venetia,  from  the 
Veneti,  who  expelled  the  original  possessors, 
the  Euganei.  After  being  driven  from  their 
ancient  abodes,  they  settl^  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes  Benacus  and  Sebijius,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  valleys.    Cravi,. — Liv.  1, 1. 

EuMENiA,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Atta- 
ins in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes,  situated 

on  the  river  Clurus. II.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

III.   Of  Caria.    Plin.  5,  S». IV.  Of 

Hyrcania. 

EuPATORU,  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris, 
"  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lycus ;  begun  by 
Mithridates  under  the  name  of  Enpatoria,  it 
received  firom  Pompey,  who  finished  it,  the 
name  of  Magnopolis.  It  appears  to  be  thai 
now  called  TchentkeV^    D*Anville. 

EupmiATEs,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
Armenia,  and,  forming  in  its  course  the  west- 
em  boundarv  of  Mesopotamia,  empties  into  the 
Persian  gulf.  "  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise 
from  several  sources ;  two  branches  in  particu- 
lar dispute  the  honour  of  being  the  pnncipal ; 
one,  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Bayekzid" 
the  ancient  Ligua, "  in  the  mountains  named 
Ala^Dax,  anciently  the  mountain  Abus  of 
which  Ararat  makes  a  part.  This  river,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Murad^  disappears  under 
ground  at  a  distance  of  four  hours'  travelling 
fVom  Bayazid.  It  re-appears,  and  receives  near 
1\/felaskerd"  the  ancient  Afauro-Castrum," ano- 
ther river  of  this  name,  and  traverses  all  the 
district  of  TVniAfran,  the  southem  part  of 
Armenia^ proper."  In  its  passage  through  this 
country  it  receives  the  Telaboas,  which  the  ten 
thousand  met  with  between  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  their  passage  of  the  Ehiphrates. 
Continuing  its  course  towards  the  west,  the 
Euphrates  meets  its  other  branch,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor,  a  little 
below  Arabrace,  ArtMdr.  The  stream  is  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  a  small  river,  which  rises 
near  Arze,  Brzroom^  with  the  Lycus,  whosM 
sources  are  called  in  the  country  Bing-gheul, 
or  the  Thousand  Fountains.  These  two  rivers 
united  do  not  equal  the  Afurad^  which  Xeno- 
phon  considers  the  real  Euphrates.  The  Frat 
and  Mwrad  enclose  the  district  Acilisene,  whose 
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apex  is  the  point  of  junction.  The  river,  now 
▼eiy  considerable,  descends  towards  the  south, 
receiving  the  Ananias,  now  Arsen^  a  stream 
which  flows  through  the  district  of  Sophene ; 
although  the  name  of  Arsanias  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  appUed  to  the  JUitrad,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  Euphrates  crossed  by  the  ten  thousand, 
and  "  the  same  that  Corbulo,  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Armenia  under  Nero, 
makes  issue  from  a  district  called  Caranites,  ac- 
cording  to  the  report  of  Pliny.  A  little  below" 
its  junction  with  the  Arsen^  "  and  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name,  with  the  Elegia,  or  Iltjay  near 
Erzroom,  the  Euphrates  pierces  the  chain  of 
mount  Taurus ;  and  this  place  is  now  called  the 
Pass  of  Nuskar,^  (lyAnviUe.)  Having  pass- 
ed thx^  it  winds  along  an  elevated  plam,  but 
soon  meeting  with  a  fresh  inequality  of  ground, 
forms  a  double  cataract  twentjr-two  miles  above 
Samosata,  or  Sendsatj  the  capital  of  Comogene, 
which  is  situated  at  the'apex  of  a  great  parabo- 
la, by  which  this  river,  which  hitherto  appears 
to  direct  its  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  mms 
suddenly  towards  the  east  and  south.  "  m  pro- 
portion as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
one  another^  the  intermediate  land  loses  its  ele- 
vation, and  It  Is  occupied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
rasses. Several  artincial  communications,  per- 
haps two  or  three  that  are  natural,  form  a  pre- 
lude to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  rivers, 
which  finally  takes  place  near  Kama.  The 
river  formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Skat^^il- 
Arab,  or  the  river  of  Arabia.  It  has  three 
principal  mouths,  besides  a  small  outlet;  these 
occupy  a  space  of  36  miles.  The  southernmost 
is  the  deepest  and  freest  in  its  current:  Bars  of 
sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  change  in 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the  approach 
dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  fl^ve  Bassora,  and  even  beyond  Koma, 
meeting  with  violence  the  downward  course  of 
the  stream,  raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy 
billows.  Some  of  the  ancients  described  the 
Euphrates  as  losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and 
marshes  to  the  south  of  Babylon ;  others  con- 
sider the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates. According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  ori- 
ginally entered  the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  the 
course  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  up  oy  a 
mound.  This  last  opinion  has  been  in  some 
measure  revived  by  a  modem  traveller  (Nie- 
bcdir),  who  suppofcs  that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sa- 
mjtroceeding  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  north 
<^Bibylon,  is  continued  without  interruption  to 
the  sea.  The  bay  called  Kkore-AbdaUdh  would, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  represent  the  an- 
cient month  of  the  river ;  but  tois  bay  existed 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the 
Sinus  Mesanites.  With  regard  to  the  canal 
Nakr-Sares,  it  appears  for  certain  to  rejoin  the 
river  near  Semawe.  The  dry  bed  correspond- 
ing to  the  gulf  of  Khore-AbdaUahy  and  on  which 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  old  city  of  Bassora, 
terminates  in  the  Euphrates  a  little  to  the  west  of 
i&ma.  The  Pallocopas,  or  the  canal  of  Koufa^ 
seems  to  extend  no  fiirther  than  the  lakes  on  the 
south  of  Babylon.  The  continual  changes  to 
which  this  flat  and  movable  ground  is  subject, 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  and  the  works  of 
hmnan  labour,  concur  to  render  the  solution  of 
these  points  impossible.  There  is  also  some  un- 


certainty  respecting  the  relative  size  of  the  Ti- 

S'is  and  Euphrates.  This  last,  certainly,  has 
e  largest  course,  but  weakened  by  drains ;  it 
presents  at  HiUek  a  width  not  exceeding  4S0 
leet;  while  the  Tigris  at  Bagdat  is  more  than 
600.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  irrigate  their  lands,  dam  up  both  the  one  and 
the  other  with  dykes,  which  the  historians  of 
Alexander  have,  in  their  simplicity,  mistaken 
for  military  bulwarks  intended  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Arabian  pirates  up  the  river. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  deposit  no  slime 
like  the  rfile;  yet  these  natural  irrigations  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fields  of  Bagdat  the  gar- 
den of  Asia."  {MaUe-Brun.)  The  Euphrates 
is  the  Perah  of  the  Old  Testament.  Arrian.  7, 
7.— Jlftte,  3,  8.— Ptt».  5,  26;  6,  27.— 51«ra^.  2, 
2, 130 ;  15,  1060.— Z>MiM7iae. 

EuPHRATGsu,  or  EaPHRATENSis,  a  name  given 
to  Comagene  when  a  Roman  province. 

EuRipus,  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Euboea  from  the  coast  of  Bceotia.  Its 
flux  and  reflux,  which  continued  regular  during 
18  or  19  days,  and  were  uncommonly  unsettled 
the  rest  of  the  month,  was  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
quiry among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Aristotle  threw  himself  into  it  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of  that  phenome- 
non. IJ.V.  28,  c.  G.—Mslay  2,  c.  7. — rlin.  2,  c. 
95. — Strab.  9.  The  frequency  of  the  currents, 
or  rather  of  eddies,  in  this  narrow  channel,  in- 
duced many  among  the  ancients  to  believe  that 
the  tide  ebhed  and  flowed  through  it  more 
frequently  than  upon  the  open  coast ;  and  some 
of  them  maintained  that  this  occurred  no 
less  than  seven  times  during  the  daj.  and  as 
many  during  the  night.  The  efi*ect  of  the  wind 
upon  this  confined  channel  was  sometimes  such 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  wild  mountain 
torrent. 

EuRdPii,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  .^gean  Sea,  Hel- 
lespont, Euxine,  Palus  Msotis,  and  Tanais  in 
a  northern  direction.  The  Mediterranean  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Northern  oceans.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive its  name  from  Europa,  who  was  carried 
there  by  Jupiter.  Msla^  2,  c.  1. — PHn.  3,  c.  1, 
Ac. — Ltican.  3^  v.  275. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  222. 
Malte-Brun  gives  the  following  table  of  dis- 
tances from  various  points  or  extremities  of 
this  continent,  containing  an  area  of  500,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000,000. 
Length  from  Ovpe  St.  Vincent  to  the  Ural 
mountains  near  Ekaterindntrg,  1215  leagues ; 
from  Brest  to  Astracan,  860.  Breadth  across 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  Or- 
iegaly  210  leagues ;  from  Port  Verdre  to  Ba^ 
yonne,  (the  narrowest  part)  along  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees,  95  leagaes;  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  268;  from  the  Caspian  to  the  White 
Sea,  485:  and  from  Cape  Malapan,  the  an- 
cient Tsenarum,  in  Greece,  to  Cape  North,  the 
greatest  breadth  of  Europe,  870  leagues.  Not 
all,  nor  even  the  greatest  part,  of  the  country 
lying  within  these  several  points  was  accurately 
knonTi  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  though  the 
boundaries  given  above  demonstrate,  that,  ex- 
cept upon  the  north,  they  must  have  had  a  ge- 
nerally correct  notion  of  its  extent  and  limits. 
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The  strict  and  accurate  aeqnaintance  of  the 
Qreeksand  Romans  extended  hardly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dwina  on  the  east, 
and  the  sonthem  borders  of  the  BaUie  on  the 
north.   The  rest  was  vague  conjecture  and  sur- 
mise, concerning  vast  islands  extending  in  the 
northern  ocean,  and  to  which  they  gave  thename 
of  Scandinavia ;  and  of  impenetrable  forests  on 
the  east  and  north-east,  to  which  they  gave  the 
indefinite,  and,  as  applied  by  them,  unmeaning 
titles  of  Scvthia  ana  Sarmalia.    Some  inter- 
course  they  had,  moreover,  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the   Straits  of  Caffa^ 
and  the  Palus  Mteotis.    The  rivers,  and  even 
the  mouiKains,  of  this  continent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Alpine  chain  and  the  elevation  of  mount 
Blanc,  are  on  a  diminutive  scale  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  continents ;  and  Malte^ 
Brun  observes  that  the  whole  peninsula  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  basin  of  one  great 
river  like  the  Nile.   That  very  curious  inquirer, 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Cabiric 
Mysteries,  observes,  in  regard  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word,  "  the  continent  of  Europe  derived 
its  name  from  the  worship  of  Eur-op,  the  Ser- 
pent  of  the  Sun ;  and  not  from  the  fabulous 
Europa.    Herodotus  justly  explodes  the  notion 
of  its  being  so  called  from  the  Persian  princess, 
observing  that  she  never  saw  the  region  which 
the  Greeks  denominated  Europe ;  but  that  she 
was  conveyed  from  Tyre  into  Crete,  and  from 
Crete  into  Africa."    Bui,  however  we  may 
Choose  to  accept  the  derivation  of  this  name, 
it  is  now  very  well  understood  that  the  whole 
country  now  known  as  Europe  was  not  origi- 
nally included  in  that  designation.    The  Ro- 
mans gave  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
opposite  to  them,  the  name  of  Africa,  which 
only,  by  gradual  extension,  came  at  last  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  of  the  vastpeninsula  which  now 
bears  that  appellation.    The  same  was  equally 
the  case  in  regard  to  Asia;  and  from  the  pans 
contiguous  to  Europe,  the  name  extended  over 
the  largest  part  of  the  world  of  the  ancients. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  a  portion  or 
region  of  Thrace  was  first  denominated  Europe, 
in  the  opinion  of  D*Anville,  as  being  "  the  en- 
trance of  Europe,  opposite  the  land  of  Asia-," 
but  more  probably,  toe  first  called  by  that  name, 
which  it  communicated  at  an  early  period  to 
.  one  whole  division  of  the  earth.    The  capital 
of  Europa,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  that  title  was  first  applied, 
was  Heraclea,  which  continued  among  tne  Ro- 
mans of  the  empire  a  place  of  some  importance 
till  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Byzan- 
tium, thenceforward  Constantinople.    "  Euro- 
pean languages  may  be  divided  into  two  ^preat 
classes ;  the  first  consists  of  those  which  re- 
semble one  another,  and  have  some  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit  and  Persic ;  the  second  com- 
prises those  in  which  such  resemblance  does 
not  exist,  or  at  all  events  is  faint  and  indistinct. 
In  the  first  class  maybe  distinguished  the  Greek 
and  partly  the  Latin,  the  Slavonic  and  its 
brancnes,  the  (German  and  Scandinavian:  in 
the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
Basque  or  Biscavan.    It  Is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  radical  differences  are  to 
oe  attributed  to  two  different  Asiatic  invasions 
or  to  two  separate  periods  of  civilization.   Ten 
distinct  races  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
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ancient  are,  on  the  whole,  the  least  nnmerous 
The  Greeks,  of  whom  the  Pelasgi  were  a  very 
ancient  branch,  after  having  peopled  wiih  their 
colonists  the  most  of  the  coasts  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  exist  only  in  some  provinces  of 
Turkey,  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesus.   The  Albanians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Illyrians,  who  mingled  formerly  with 
the  (elasgic  Greeks,  and  at  a  later  period  with 
the  modem ;  enough  of  their  ancient  language 
remains  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  European 
character,  and  its  coimexion  with  the  German 
and  Slavonic.    No  trace  is  leil  of  the  ancient 
people  that  are  supposed  to  haye  inhabited 
Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Da- 
nube ;  they  were  probably  composed  of  difi^r- 
ent  races,  as  the  Phrygian,  the  Slavonic,  the 
Celtic,  and  the  Pelasgtc ;  perhaps,  too,  what  i; 
strictly  called  the  Thracian  language,  was  the 
common  source  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek, 
the  niyrian,  and  even  tfie  Dacian  or  DaJx,    It 
is  towards  Thrace,  mount  Hemus,  and  the  Low- 
er Danube,  that  we  can  discover  the  earliest 
.origin  of  European  states;  but  these  indications 
disappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel 
by  the  north  round  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  Turks, 
the  modem  rulers  of  the  Greeks*  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  ThrlarSy  and  are  scattered 
throughout  Rnssia  from  the  Crimea  to  Kasan  ; 
one  of  their  colonies  is  established  in  Lithua- 
nia.   That  people,  foreign  to  Europe,  or  who 
only  occupied  in  ancient  times  the  Uralian  con- 
fines, are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and 
probably  fixed  in  it  for  ages ;  they  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Greek  races,  and  with  the  an- 
cient natidns  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.    The 
TSircomans^  of  whom  a  branch  is  settled  in 
Macedonia,  have  preserved  incormpted  their 
Asiatic  origin.    Two  great  races  have  probably 
existed  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  for  somib 
thousand  years.    The  vain  Greel^  and  proud 
Romans  despised  the  obscure  names  of  Slavo- 
nians and  Finns,  {Slavi  and  Pinni;^  but  these 
populous  tribes  have  occupied,  from  tne  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  all  the  countries  compreh^kl- 
ed  under  the  vague  and  chimerical  names  ot 
Scvthia  and  Sarmalia.    Almost  all  the  topo- 
graphical names  of  these  countries  are  derived 
from  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic ;   a  very  small 
number  owe  their  origin  to  the  short  empires  of 
the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  the  Huns,  the  successive  conquerors  and 
mlers  of  these  immense  plains.    It  is  probable 
that  a  Scythian  nation,  sprung  from  the  Medes. 
mled  over  the  Finns  and  Slavon  ians,who  formed 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  tribes.    The  Sar- 
matians, who  appear  to  have  been  of  Tartar 
descent,  mixed  with  the  Scythians  and  their 
vassals ;  the  Huns  were  another  horde  of  the 
same  people ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.     It  is"  certain  that,  at  the 
time  in  which  thev  appeared  in  these  countries, 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper  were 
peopled  by  Slavonic  and  Finnic  tribes.    The 
Slavonic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their 
dialects,  into  three  branches ;  first,  the  eastern 
Slavi,  including  the  Russians,  a  people  descend- 
ed fro  n  the  Roxelans  or  Roxolani,  the  Slavi 
and  Scandinavians,  the  Rousniacs,  in  Galicia, 
the  Servians  or  Slavi  on  the  Danube,  the  Scla*- 
vonians,  the  Croatians,  and  others;  secondly, 
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the  western  Slavi,  or  the  Poles,  Bohemians, 
Himgariaa  Slavi,  and  the  Sorabs  or  Serbs  tA 
Jjmvain ;  thirdly,   the  northern  Slavi  or  the 
Venedes  of  the  Romans,  the  Wends  of  the 
anciest  Scandinavians,  a  very  nmnerous  tribe, 
earlier  civilized,  but  at  the  same  time  earliei 
incorporated  in  different  states  than  the  other 
two.    The  same  tribe  comprehends  the  remains 
of  the  German  Wendes  or  Polabes,  the  Obo- 
trites  and  Rugians,  long  since  confounded  with 
iheir  conquerors  the  Germans;  iiabo  includes 
the  Pomeranians,  the  Kassubs,  subdued  by  the 
Poles;  the  ancient  Prussians  or  Prutzi,  exter- 
minated or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery  by 
their  Teutonic  conquerors ;  and  lastly,  the  Li- 
thuanians, the  only  branch  which  has  retained 
some  traces  of  its  ancient  language,  although 
mixed  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnic.  The 
WAUacmANs,  in  the  ancient  Dacia  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Qecoe,  the  Slavi,  and  the  Romans ;  their  lan- 
guage resembles  the  Latin.    The  Bulgarians 
are  a  Tartar  tribe,  that  migrated  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kasan,  ana  perhaps  ruled  over 
Finnic  vassals;  afier  havmg  reached  mount 
Hemos,  they  mingled  with  the  Slavi  on  the 
Danube,  and  poruy  adopted  their  language. 
The  FiNNB,  whom  Tacitus  desisnates  under  me 
name  of  Fenni,  and  Strabo  under  that  of  Zou- 
mi, wandered  probably  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  plains  of  eastern  Europe.    Some  of  their 
tribes  having  mixed  with  other  nations,  were  in- 
cluded by  the  Greeks  among  the  European  Scy* 
thjans.    Their  descendants  were  subdued  and 
driven  to  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  nume- 
rous hordes  of  Slavonians.    It  is  probable  that 
the  branches  of  the  Finnic  race  are  the  Lap- 
landers, who  are  also  perhaps  coimected  wiui 
the  Huns,  the  EsiheSy  or  ancient  Esthonians 
and  Livonians ;  the  Permians  incoiponued  with 
the  Scandinavians,particularly  the  Noru'e^ans, 
the  last  people  founded  a  powerful  state  m  the 
tenth  century ;  lastly,  the  Hungarians  or  Mag- 
yars, who  were  composed  of  Finnic  and  Turk- 
ish tribes,  and  governed  by  Persians  or  Bucha- 
nans:   Such  are  considered  the  ramifications  of 
the  Finnic  race,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the 
Ttiaude.    There  are,  without  doubt,  many  rea- 
sons that  may  induce  some  to  regard  the  Hun- 
garians as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  though  ancient  people.    The  Teutootc 
nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Germans,  (he  Scandinavians,  and  the  English, 
are  sinmted  to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  and 
Finns,  in  the  western  and  central  regions  of 
Europe.     The  Gcricans,  on  account  of  their 
diflerent  dialects,  may  be  divided  into  two  class- 
es; the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  the  plains  on  the  north. 
The  hif(k  Oerman^  and  its  harsh  and  guttural 
dialects,  are  spoken  in  Switzerland,  Swabia,  Al- 
sace, Bavaria,  the  Austrian  States,  Silesia,  and 
Transylvania.    The  softer  dialects,  or  the  low 
German,  ma^  be  again  divided  into  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  or  mto  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
Belgian,  which  extended  from  the  Zuider-zee 
to  Sleswick ;  and  into  low  or  old  Saxon,  which 
was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and  Holstein  to 
fsst^m  Prussia.    We  oaght,  lastly,  to  mention 
the  Saxon,  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween these  two  German  dialects,  almost  as  dif- 
ferexd  from  each  other  as  the  Italian  and  the  J 


French.    The  Saxon  is  the  language  of  Fran- 
conia,  and  of  the  higher  orders  in  Livonia  and 
Esthonia.    The  Scanuimavian  nations,  or  the 
Swedes,  Goths,  X*Iorwegians,  Danes,  and  Jut- 
landers,  form  a  distinct  race  from  the  Gernum 
nations,  and  were  separated  from  them  at  a  tvr 
mote  period.    Still,  however,  there  is  some  re- 
semblance between  them  and  the  Dutch,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  the  low  Saxons.    All  thai 
remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  ninth  century,  is  retained  in  the 
Dalecariian,  the  old  Norwegian  of  the  valleys  of 
Dofre,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Feroe  islands,  and 
the  Norse,  the  language  of  the  Shetland  island- 
ers.  Two  others,  or  iiither  modem  dialects,  the 
Swedish  and  the  Danish,  are  both  of  tnem 
branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  thev  have  lost  much 
of  their  strength,  and  even  of  their  copiousness. 
A  third  dialect,  that  of  Jutland,  retains  the 
marks  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  some 
afiinity  with  the  ancient  Scandinavian.    The 
Engush  and  Scots  in  the  lower  part  of  Scot- 
land, are  spnmg  from  Belgians,  Saxons,  Anglo^ 
Saxons,  Jutlanders,  and  Scandinavians.  Their 
difierent  dialects  united  and  modified,  formed 
the  old  English  or  the  AngUhDano-Saxon^  a 
language  which  was  corrupted  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  barbarous  Latin  and  barbarous 
French  at  the  Norman  invasion ;  but  its  an- 
cient character  was  not  thus  destroyed ;  it  was 
afterwards  slowly  but  graduallv  improved.    It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  tnat  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Sufiolk,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  low 
counties  of  Scotland,  bear  a  stronger  resem- 
blance than  the  English  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  are  now 
spoken  in  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make,  in  connexion  with 
the  subject,  some  remarks  on  certain  nations 
that  were  oppressed  and  8ut)dued.    No  distinct 
trace  remams  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Ausonians, 
the  Osci,  and  other  indigenous  states,  or  such 
at  least  as  were  anciently  settled  in  Italy.    The 
words  Celts  and  Iberians  are  no  longer  used  in 
France,  S^in,  and  Britain ;  but  under  other 
denominations  we  may  discover  the  descend- 
ants of  these  great  and  ancient  nations.    The 
Basques,  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  still  retain  one  of  the  most  original 
languages  in  our  part  of  the  world ;  it  has  oeen 
proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Iberian,  which 
was  spoken  in  eastern  and  southern  Spain,  and 
was  common  also  in  Aquiti^iian  Gaul.    The 
Celts,  one  of  the  primitive  Enrraiean  races, 
were  most  widely  scattered  in  diierent  coun- 
tries.   We  may  learn  from  the  earliest  histories 
of  Europe,  that  they  were  settled  at  a  remote 
epoch  on  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
f^om  which  they  migrated  into  the  British  isl- 
ands and  the  central  and  western  regions  of 
Spain ;  at  a  later  period  they  inundated  Italy, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.     The  Hibernians 
are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people ;  and  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  the  highlanders  of 
Scotland  are  a  colony  of  the  native  Irish.   The 
Erse  or  Gaelic  is  the  only  authentic  monument 
of  the  Celtic  language  ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whose 
dialects  are  at  present  extinct.     BeI/GIItii  was 
at  one  period  inhabited  by  Celts  and  GermaDay 
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Irat  it  mav  be  proved  that  the  earlier  inhabitants 
were  of  Celtic  origin ;  Uie  Belgians,  haying  con- 
qaered  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  mingled 
with  the  native  Celts,  and  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Wales,  Cumber- 
land, and  Cornwall ;  from  these  districts  they 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  peopled  lower 
Brittany.  The  Qaviais  or  Gallic  that  is  still 
spoken,  is  derived  from  the  Belgian,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  Celtic,  and  the  more 
modem  dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is  composed 
oi*  several  others ;  the  Gauls  called  their  lan- 
guage the  Kumratgh  or  the  Kymri,  and  the  La- 
tin authors  of  the  middle  ages  den  minated  the 
neople  Cambrians ;  some  geographical  writers 
nave  incorrectly  styled  them  Cimbres.  Such 
are  the  three  native  and  ancient  races  of  westr 
em  Europe.  The  languaee  of  the  Romans, 
'  particularly  the  popular  dialect  or  Romana  nts- 
iicHf  came  gradually  into  use  in  different  coun- 
tries it  was  thus  mixed  with  native  languages, 
and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms:  the  purer 
Latin  was  spoken  in  the  towns  and  churches. 
The  irrupuon  of  the  northern  states,  all  of 
them,  or  almost  all  of  them,  of  Teutonic  ori^, 
introduced  new  confusion  and  new  idioms  mto 
the  Latino^Gallic  and  Latino-Iberian  dialects; 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  of  which  the 
seeds  had  Seen  sown  in  a  very  remote  age,  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  in  western  Europe. 
From  it  emanated  the  Italian,  the  Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Sicilian  dialects,  and  also  the 
Provenfolj  the  Qc  or  Occitanian.  the  Limosin 
and  Catalonian.  The  old  French  and  some  of 
its  dialects,  as  the  Walloon  and  that  of  Picardy, 
must  have  existed  for  many  centuries  before 
the  French  name  was  known;  to  the  same 
source  must  be  attributed  the  modem  Spanish, 
or  the  Castilian  and  Gallician.  We  are  enti- 
tled to  conclude  fVom  this  imperfect  account  of 
the  ancient  European  languages,  that  the  three 
most  populous  races  were  the  Romano-Celtic  in' 
the  south  and  west:  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre, 
the  north,  and  north-west;  and  the  Slavonic  in 
the  east.  The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turk- 
ish, and  the  Finnic  languages  in  the  east ;  the 
Basque,  the  Celtic  or  Eras,  and  the  Gaelic  or 
Kymric,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist, 
are  considered  secondary  by  the  political  arith- 
metician. These  seven  languages  are  not  spo- 
ken \fj  more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven 
millions  in  Europe,  whilst  the  three  great  races 
comprise  a  European  population  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  s(;venty-five  miliions.  Europe 
reckons  among  its  inhabiUints  the  descendants 
of  Arabians :  they  are  distinguished  in  the  is- 
land of  Canaia  by  the  name  of  AbadioteSf  and 
are  confounded  with  the  natives  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  There  are  also  two  tribes  of  Kal- 
mucs,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don.  We  may  likewise  men- 
tion the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Zigeunes  or  gypsies,  an  ancient  Indian 
caste,  and  other  tribes  of  the  same  sort,  that  are 
treated  with  greater  or  less  severity."  MaUe- 
Brun. 

EuROTAs,  a  river  of  Laconia,  now  the  Ere, 
or  Vatilieo  Poiamos,  Its  source  was  in  Arca- 
dia, near  Asea,  and  the  springs  of  the  famous 
Alpheus.  For  some  distance  this  stream  is  lost 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  (  Vid,  AU 
filiitf,)  but  rising  again  in  the  Laconian  terri- 
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tory  near  Belmina,  it  takes  a  southerly  course; 
and  running  almost  midway  between  the  Saro* 
nicus  Sinus  and  the  Myrloan  Sea  upon  the  east, 
and  Messenia  on  the  west,  it  discharged  itself 
into  the  Laconic  gulf.  All  the  streams  of  La- 
conia poured  their  waters  into  this  largest  of  the 
Peloponnesian  rivers,  by  means  of  which  they 
paid  their  tribute  to  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas  stood  Sparta,  the  great  capital  of  Laco- 
nia and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  all  Greece;  besides  which,  innumerable 
towns  and  villages  gave  to  its  margin  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  and  continuous  settle- 
ment. 

EuRTTANEs,  the  greatest  of  the  three  princi- 
pal xribes  into  which  the  JEtolian  people  were 
divided.  They  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
JEtolia,  from  the  lakeTrichonisto  the  borders 
of  Thessaly.  The  Eurytanes  are  said  by  Thu- 
cydides  to  have  been  a  barbarous  people,  speak- 
ing a  lan^;uage  forei^  to  the  Greeks,  and  un- 
civilized m  their  habits  and  lives. 

EuxiNUs  PoNTCs,  one  of  the  principal  reser- 
voirs of  the  great  rivers  M'hich  drain  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  celebrated  sea  is  situated 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  a  pan  of  the 
line  of  separation,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
boundaries  of  both.  In  antiquity,  the  countries 
which  bordered  upon  this  remarkable  basin  were 
on  the  south,  Mysia,  Bithynia,  Faphlagonia, 
and  Pontus  in  Asia,  and  the  Byzantine  penin- 
sula upon  the  side  of  Europe ;  the  western  shore 
was  peopled  by  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Cimmerians ;  upon  the  north,  a  greai 
variety  of  tribes,  chiefly  Sarmatian,  occupied  the 
coast  between  the  Tyras  and  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese ;  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  shores  for 
the  most  part  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Col- 
chis between  this  coast  and  Taurica,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Palus  Micotis  passing  through  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  emptied  into  the  Euxine, 
which  di^orgea  itself  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  another  narrow  strait  into  the  Propon- 
tis;  thence,  again  through  the  Hellespont  into 
the  £gean  and  the  Mediterranean,  ot  which  it 
constituted  the  principal  basin  and  first  deposi- 
tary. It  was  frequently  called  by  the  ancients, 
Pontus,  without  any  peculiar  name  or  designa- 
tion, as  the  only  boHy  of  water  in  those  reerions 
which  could  be  called  a  sea ;  but  many  distin- 
guishing appellations  were  afterwards  given  to 
it,  derived  either  from  some  peculiar  property  or 
appearance  in  its  M'aicrs  or  its  coast,  from  tra- 
dition ;  or  lastly,  from  the  character  of  the  tribes 
which  were  settled  on  its  shores.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  a^civtr,  inhospitable,  on  account 
of  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its 
coasts.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  plantation  of  colonies  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, gradually  softened  their  roughnes-s  and 
the  sea  was  no  ionirer  called  Axentis,but  Euxe- 
nus,  hofpitalle.  The  Euxine  is  supposed  bv 
Herodotus  to  be  1387  miles  long  and  420  broad. 
Strabo  calls  it  1100  mil&s  loner,  and  in  circum- 
ference 3125.  It  abounds  in  oil  varieties  of  fi.sb, 
and  receives  the  tribute  of  above  40  rivers.  It 
is  not  of  great  depth,  except  in  the  ens»em  parts; 
whence  some  have  ima&rined  that  it  had  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  Ca.spian. 
It  is  called  the  Blnck  sea  f'-om  the  thick  dark 
fogs  which  cover  it.  Grid.  IVist.  3,  el.  13, 1. 4, 
el.  4,  V.  M.Sirab.  2,  dtc— 3*to,  I,  c  1.— 
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PHn.  Z.—BBTodU.  4,  c.  8&  The  principal 
riireis  thatemjxy  into  the  Euzine  or  Black  Sea^ 
are  the  Don,  formerly  the  Tanais,  through  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  the  Dmeper^  Danapis,  and  Bo- 
lysihenes ;  the  Bog,  which  joins  the  Dnieper  at 
its  embouchure,  and  the  Dniester.  Danaster  or 
Tyras,  which  emptied  north  of  tne  months  of 
the  Danube.  All  these  rivers  drain  the  Russian 
empire,  formerly  Sannatia,  between  the  Volga 
ana  the  Danube,  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mos- 
cow to  Warsaw.  The  Danube  itself,  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  this  bodv  of  water,  supplies  it 
from  the  streams  collected  in  its  course  of  1500 
miles  from  Germany,  the  Alps,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Turkey  nonh  of  the  Bdlkans,  the  Hse- 
mus  of  antiquity. 

P. 

Fabaus,  now  Farfa^  a  river  of  Italy  in  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  Farfanu, 
Ovid.  Ma.  14,  V.  334.— Fir^.  jEn.  7,  v.  715. 

Fabkateru,  now  FalvtUerraf  a  town  of  La> 
tium,  situated  on  the  Latin  Way.  It  belonged 
first  to  the  Volsci,  but  as  early  as  424  U.  C. 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It 
was  colonized  688  U.  C.    Cram, 

Fabbicius  pons,  "  the  bridge  which  connects 
the  island  in  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank  of 
thai  river.  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  built  of  stone  soon  aher  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline;  whence  it  mi^^ht  be  inferred  that  a 
wooden  one  existed  jpreviously  on  the  same  spot. 
Its  modem  name  is  PonU  di  guaUro  Capi." 
Cram. 

FsBciM,  a  considerable  town  of  Etruria,  25 
mDes  to  the  south-east  of  Pistoria,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  north-east  of  Florence ;  "  its 
ruins  and  name  are  preserved  in  the  well-known 
hill  and  villa^  of  Fiesole.  It  is  noticed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybius,  in  his  account 
of  the  earlv  wars  bletween  the  Gauls  and  the  Ro- 
mans. We  find  Faesuiee  subsequentlv  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  colonies  which  Sylla  es- 
t^lished  to  reward  his  adherents ;  and  we  know 
that  Catiline  made  it  the  chief  bold  of  his  party 
in  Etruria.  It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  m  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy."  Cram.  The 
author  of  a  "  Tour  through  part  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,"  gives  this  account  of 
the  modern  Fiesole.  "  A  walk  of  about  4  miles 
brought  us  to  Fesulee,  one  of  the  12  ancient 
citieswof  Etruria,  and  famed  in  those  days  for  its 
skin  ID  divination  and  interpretation  oi  omens. 
I^irts  of  the  ancient  walls,  being  stones  of  im- 
mense size,  piled  without  cement  one  upon  the 
other,  still  remain.  Within  the  last  12  years  an 
amphitheatre  has  been  discovered  by  digging. 
A  portion  of  the  fising  seats  and  steps ;  a  re- 
servoir for  water  under  an  arch ;  together  with 
several  vaulted  caves,  supposed  for  the  wild 
bea^s ;  and  entrances  for  the  people,  remain  in 
excellent  preservation.  A  churen  dedicated  to, 
and  containing  the  corpse  of  St.  Alexander,  was 
built  in  the  6(h  centurv  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
supposed  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Its  14  ancient 
Ionic  columns  support  the  roof,  while  outside 
Ibe  door  stands  the  verv  altar  where  Pagan  in- 
cense formerly  smoked  in  honour  of  the  folly 
eod.  Fiesole  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  his^h 
hill,  and  the  delighted  eye  ranges  on  ever^'  side, 
orer  one  unbounded  prospect  of  the  riches  of 


nature  perfected  by  cultivatioD,  and  embellished 
with  innumerable  villas  which  seem  to  extend 
even  to  the  distant  Appenines."  At  Fiesole 
are  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  adorned  by  the 
skill  of  Michael  Angelo :  the  splendid  mauso- 
leum of  the  first  six  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany; 
and  the  Laurentian  library,  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Here  are  several  cu- 
riosities ^  among  them  the  filmed  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  found  at  Amalfi  in  1137;  also  the 
oldest  manuscript  Virgil  extant,  with  the  cotes 
of  a  Roman  consul  of  the  5th  century ;  likewise 
a  Horace,  with  Petrarch's  own  hana-writing  in  \ 
it,  and  notes ;  and  a  complete  copy  of  Terence's  ' 
six  plays,  written  througnout  by  Boccaccio,  in  a 
beautiful  hand.  Poli^.  2, 26;  3,  S&.^Cic.  Cat. 
Oral.  2,  9.—BeU.  Cat.  Z\.—Plin.  3,  5. 

Falerii,  or  Fauerium,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
to  the  south-west  of  Fescennium,  "  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Falisci,  so  well  known  from  tneir 
connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Much  uncertainty  existed  respecting  the  site  of 
this  city;  but  it  seems  now  well  ascertained 
that  it  occupied  the  position  of  the  present 
Civita  Casteuana.  Falerii,  according  to  Dion. 
Hal.  (1,  21.)  belonged  at  first  to  the  Sieuli; 
but  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Pelasgi.  to 
whom  the  Greek  form  of  its  name  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  rites 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  and  other  indications  of  a 
Greek  origin  which  were  observed  by  that  his- 
torian, and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  married 
a  lady  of  that  city,  seems  also  to  have  been 
structf,  though  he  has  followed  the  less  authen- 
tic tradition,  which  ascribed  the  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  Halesus,  son  of  Agamemnon.  We 
find  the  epithet  of  .£qui  commonly  attached  to 
the  Falisci  by  the  poets,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  laws  of 
equity ;  ana  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  derived 
from  them  their  feciales  and  other  ceremonies 
for  making  war  or  peace ;  but  Strabo  seems  to 
have  considered  this  word  aspart  of  their  name, 
rather  than  an  adjunct.  The  same  writer 
states,  that  many  conceived  the  Falisci  to  be  a 
peculiar  people,  distinct  from  the  Tuscans,  and 
naving  a  language  of  their  own.  They  formed 
part,  however,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  and 
constituted  one  of  its  principal  states.  The 
early  wai*s  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
detailed  in  the  fifih  book  of  Livy,  where  the  ce- 
lebrated story  of  Camillus  and  the  school-mas- 
ter of  Falerii  occurs.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  third  year  afier  the  first  Punic  war  that  this 
people  was  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of  the 
jPali.scan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of 
the  Clilumnus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
communicating  a  white  colour  to  cattle.  Cram. 
-^Slrab.  5,  226.— P/»n.  3,  5.— Ortrf.  Am.  8, 
EUg.  13,  Fast.  4,  13.— ASn.  7,  69b.— Liv.  4, 
2S.—PluL  VU.  CamilL—Polyb.  1,  65. 

Falernus  ACER,  a  district  in  Campania, 
contiguous  to  the  Ager  Calenus,  celebrated  "  as 
producinj?  the  best  wine  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in 
the  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the  limits 
of  this  favoured  portion  of  Campania  with  scru- 
]>ulous  accuracy,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Liv}''and  Pliny,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  (sxtendinff  from  tHe  Massic  hills  to  the 
Vnltumus.  That  part  of  the  district  which 
fjrew  the  choice^  wine  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Faustianus,  bein^  that  of  a  village  about 
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six  nulefl  from  Sinaeasa."  CVa«.  Eoatacecon-r 
siders  ihe  cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian  vines 
in  the  estimation  of  the  connoissear,  and  is  in- 
clined to  attribate  it  to  a  change  in  the  taste  of 
the  Italians,  and  not  to  any  alteration  in  the  cli- 
mate or  want  of  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  **  The  modem  Italians  are  extremely  so- 
ber; they  drink  wine  as  Englishmen  drink 
small  beer,  not  to  flatter  the  palate  but  to  quench 
the  thirst.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  very 
little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  quantity 
or  perfection,  but  merely  to  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  Kot  so  the  ancients;  they  were  fond 
of  convivial  enjoyments;  they  loved  wine,  and 
considered  it  not  only  as  a  gratification  to  the 
palate,  but  as  a  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  a  vehicle  of  conversation.  To  heighten 
its  flavour,  therefore,  to  bring  it  to  full  maturi- 
ty bv  age,  in  short,  to  improve  it  by  every  me- 
thoa  imaginable,  was  with  them  an  object  of 
primarv  importance;  nor  can  it  heighten  sur- 
prise that  in  circumstances  so  favourable  the 
vine  should  flourish.  Yet  with  all  this  encou- 
ragement, the  two  most  celebrated  wines  in  Italy, 
the  CsBCulMm  and  the  Falemian,  had  lost  much 
of  their  excellency  and  reputation  in  Pliny's 
time;  the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  canal 
drawn  across  the  vale  of  Amyclas  by  the  empe- 
ror Nero ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  very  celebnty, 
which  occasioned  so  great  a  demand,  that  the 
cultivators,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  turn- 
ed their  attention  from  the  quality  to  the  quan- 
tity." CUusual  TowTj  vol.  2,  p.  3SiSl,—'Sii. 
Ual.  7, 159.— JK>r.  1,  od.  QO.^Broperl.  4,  Ei,  6. 
—Uv.  22,  IS.-^PHn.  14, 6. 

Falisci.     Vid.  FdUHi. 

Fanum  FoRTUNf,  now  FanOf  a  town  of 
Umbria,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Pi- 
saurum  and  Sena  Gallica,  and  near  the  river 
Metaurus.  "  About  seven  miles  further,  (from 
Pesaro)f  is  Fano  (Fanum  Fortunae),  a  well- 
built  and  yer3r  handsome  town.  One  of  the 
gates  ofFhno  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus ; 
a  gallery  or  portico  of  five  arcades  was  built  over 
it  at  a  late  period,  that  is,  under  Constantine ; 
the  whole  is,  or  was,  Corinthian.  The  theatre 
was  a  noble  and  commodious  edifice,  but  has 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  has  at  present 
much  the  appearance  of  a  ruin.''  ShuUtee's 
Gassical  T\mr. 

FarfIrus.     Vid.  Fabaris. 

Favbntia,  now  Faenza,  a  town  of  Gkillia 
Cisalpina,  situated  on  the  Via  .ZBmilia,  between 
Ariminum  and  Bononia,  and  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  "  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome  for  the  defeat  of  CarWs 
party  by  that  of  Sylla."  Cram,^IAv.  BpU. 
§8.— ret;.  Patere.  2,  2&.^S^ab.  5,  216. 

FAUsnANUs  AoER  et  Vices.  Vid.  Fulemus 
Ager. 

Felstna.     Vid.  Bononia. 

F^TRiA,  now  FeUret  a  town  of  Yenetia, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Flavis,  and  on  a  road,  which, 
leaving  the  Via  JEmilia  at  Concordia,  joins  at 
Tridentum  "  the  great  road  which  leaas  now, 
as  formerly,  fVom  Italy  into  Germany  by  the 
pass  of  the  Brenner ^  a  mountain  to  which,  with 
the  adjacent  Alps,  the  Tridentini  communicated 
their  name.  It  was  a  town  of  some  consequence, 
as  would  appear  fVom  inscriptions.**  Cram. — 
Plin.  3, 19. 

FiNMi,  or  Fnnn.    Vid.  Ewropa, 
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FcRKirrimni,  I.  a  town  of  Etrnria,  now  Ft- 
renUj  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Ca.ssia  to 
one  going  from  Rome.  Horace  probably  al- 
ludes to  this  town  (1  Bfist.  17.)  "  From  Vi- 
truvius,  who  speaks  of  some  valuable  stone  quar- 
ries in  its  neighbourhood,  we  collect  that  it  was 
a  municipium :  Strabo  ranks  it  with  the  lesser 
towns  of  jBtruria;  but  it  is  remarked  that  Fron- 
tinus  names  it  among  the  cdonies  of  that  pro- 
vince. The  emperor  Otho's  family  was  of  that 
city."    Cram.-^Strab.   \  ^tS^.—Siut.   Oth.— 

Tacit.  Bid.  2,  60.    Ann.  15,  53. II.  A  town 

of  Latium,  "  now  FerentinOf  about  eight  miles 
beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  ai>- 
pears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Volsci, 
out  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans,  and 
given  to  the  Hemici.  It  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  being  in  the  ixissession  of  that  peo- 
ple {Liv.  9, 43);  but  subsequently  it  appeacs  to 
nave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  un- 
less the  name  of  Ferentinum  be  corrupt  in  the 
passage  of  Livy  referred  to  (10,  34).  It  should 
DC  observed  also,  that  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  is 
not,  however,  much  to  be  depended  lipcHi  with 
respect  to  Italian  cities,  assigns  Ferentinum  to 
this  people.  According  to  Livy,  Ferentinum, 
though  subject  to  Rome,  was  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  out  in  the  time  of  Gracchus  it  had 
become  a  municipal  town;  for  Aulus  (3ellius 
quotes  part  of  an  oration,  iii  which  that  cele- 
brated character  inveighed  against  the  conduct 
of  a  Roman  praetor  who  had  most  tyrannically 
ni-treated  two  quaestors  of  Ferentinum.  Cluve- 
rius  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Ferentinum  to 
have  been  a  colony ;  in  the  passage  he  quotes 
from  livy  (35,  9),  we  should  read  Thunnum, 
and  not  Ferentinum."  Cram. — Liv.  4,  51 ;  9, 
43.— Ata.  Gett.  10,  3. 

Ferentum,  or  Forentum,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
now  Fifrenza^  about  8  miles  south  of  l^ncsa^ 
and  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Vultur.  Cram^ 
—Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15.—Liv.  9,  c.  16  and  20. 

FerOnia  lucus,  a  grove  with  a  temple  and 
fotmtain^ituated  in  Latium,  and  sacred  to  th^ 
goddess  Feronia.  It  is  thiLs  described  by  Eus- 
tace :  "  Between  two  and  three  miles  from  Ter- 
racina,  a  few  paces  from  the  road,  a  little  an- 
cient brid^  crosses  a  streamlet  issuing  .fi'QXQ 
the  fountam  of  Feronia. 

Viridi  gavdens  Feronia  tuco.    Virg.  7,  800. 

The  grove  in  which  this  goddess  was  sup|x«^ 
to  delight  has  long  since  fallen ;  one  only  soli- 
tary ilex  hangs  over  the  fountain.  The  temple 
has  sunk  in  dust,  not  even  a  stone  remains! 
Yet  she  had  a  better  title  to  the  veneratiou  of 
the  benevolent  than  all  the  other  goddess^ 
united.  She  delighted  in  freedom,  and  took 
deserving  slaves  under  her  protection.  They 
received  their  liberty  hy  being  seated  on  a 
chair  in  her  temple,  inscribed  with  these  words. 
Bene  meriti  servi  sedeantf  snrgant  liberi* 
(  Vid.  StrviuSj  quoted  by  Clut^erius.)  Classieai 
Tour. 

Fescennictm,  or  Fescennia,  a  town  of  Etrn- 
ria, near  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Galese.  Here 
that  species  of  poetry  was  first  cultivated,  which 
was  sung  or  declaimed  during  the  pomp  of  sar 
crifices  or  celebration  of  marriages;  whence  the 
ancient  nuptial  hymns  of  the  Romans  were 
called  Fescennine.    "  It  is  evident,  however, 
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tet  these  Etrnscan  soogs,  or  hymns,  were  of 
tlie  very  mdesi  description,  and  probably  never 
were  reduced  to  wriiin^.    They  were  a  kind  of 

StrmUjHus,  composed  of  scurrilous  jests,  origi- 
ly  recited  by  the  Italian  peasants  at  those 
feasts  of  Ceres  which  celebrated  the  conclusion 
of  their  hanrests ;  and  they  resemble  the  rerses 
described  by  Horace,  EpiU.  Lib,  2,  Ep.  1." 
Ihmlof^s  Riman  LdUrithire. 

FkBKsmn,  a  small  riyer  of  Latium,  which 
empties  into  the  Liris,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  Fhame  ddla  P&sta.  Above  its  junction  with 
the  Liris,  it  forms  a  small  island,  now  &  Do- 
«ntM»  JiaU,  which  belonged  to  Cicero,  and 
where  was  laytd  "  the  scene  of  his  dialogues  with 
Atticns,  and  his  brother  Ctuintus,  on  legisla- 
tion. He  describes  it  in  the  opening  ol  the 
book  as  the  property  and  residence  ot  his  an- 
cesKira.  who  Imd  lived  there  for  many  geneim- 
tioos:  ne  himaelf  was  bom  there,  A.  iT.  C.  646. 
The  island  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
ofSilitBltaliciis."  Cramer'. — I4nrtuU.  11.  ep. 
^Br-Silius,  8,  ^1. 

FtaoLMAy  or  FicuLNiii,  a  town  of  Latium,  be- 
yond mount  8acer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Ci- 
eeio  had.  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led  to 
the  town  was  called  FHcuUnensis^  afterwards 
NamentiMa  Vut,  Cic,  V^.^AU.  34.— JUv.  1,  c. 
38,  i  a,  c  5S. 

FnifiMJs,  or  FiofcNA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
near  the  Tiben  at  a  distance  of  between  four 
and  five  miles  from  Rome,  on^ally  an  Alban 
colony, "  but  fell  subseonently  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  Accoroing  to  Dionysius,  it  was 
coopered  by  Romulus  soon  after  the  death  of 
TatiQS ;  he  represents  it  as  being  at  that  period 
a  large  and  populous  town.  If  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  the  different  attempts  made  by 
this  city  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Roman 
yoke ;  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  Etruscans, 
at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines.  Its 
last  revolt  occurred  A.  U.  C.  339,  when  the 
dictator  iEmilius  Mamercus,  after  having  vaii- 
i|uished  the  Fidenates  in  the  field,  stormea  their 
eity,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.  From  this  time  we  hear  only 
of  VideoBR  as  a  deserted  place,  with  a  few  coun- 
try-seats  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
tiaa,  a  terrible  disaster  occurred  here  by  the  fall 
of  a  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gla- 
diators, by  which  accident  50,000  persons,  as 
Tacitus  reports,  or  30,000  according  to  Sueto- 
QniB,  were  Killed  and  wounded.  {Aim.  4,  63.) 
From  the  passage  of  Tacitus  here  cited,  it  ap- 
pears that  Fidenae  had  risen  again  to  the  rank 
of  a  municipal  town."  The  site  of  the  ancient 
eity  is  probablv  near  Castel  QivbUeo.  Oram. 
— /Kw».  Jafa/.^  23,  and  54.— Irtr.  1,  6;  4,  9.— 
Slrab.  5,  936. 

FroenTiA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the 
south  of  the  Padus,  on  the  Via  .Emilia  between 
Plaeentiaand  Parma.  Here  ''Sylla's  party 
gained  a  victorv  over  Carbo.  From  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Donninns,  Fidentia  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Borgo  San  DonTiino.^^  Cram. — 
Vdl.  Patere.  2,  m.—lAv.  EpU.  88.— PZt».  3, 
15. 

FiRMini  PiOBKiTM,  a  town  of  Picenum,  situ- 
ated about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  which 
stood  the  Castellum  Firmanomm,  now  Porto 
di  FYrmo,  It  was  colonized  towards  the  begin- 
niiigr  of  the  first  Pmuc  war,  and  is  accordingly 


styled  in  ancient  inscriptions  as  Col.  Augusta 
Firma.  The  modem  town  of  Fermo  is  yet 
a  place  of  some  note  in  the  Marca  ^Ancona. 
Cram,—Plin,  3, 13.— S«ra*.  5,  341. 

FiscELLUs  MONs,  that  part  of  the  Appenines 
which  separated  the  Sabines  from  Picenum. 
At  its  foot  the  Nar  rises.  It  was,  according  to 
Varro,  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in  which  wild 
goats  were  to  be  found.  Cram. — Plin.  3, 12. 
—A  RusL  %  1. 

Flabonu  vu.     Vid,  Via. porti,  one  of 

the  gates  of  Rome,  added  by  Aureliim. 

Flanaticub  S1KC8,  a  bay  of  the  Flanates^  in 
Libuniia,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of 
Q^amaro.    Plin.  3,  c.  19  and  21. 

FuLNO,  a  commercial  town  on  th^  Illyriani 
side  of  the  Flanati^iis  Sinus,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  imparted  its  name. 

Flevo,  a  canal  which  was  excavated  by  or- 
der of  Drusus,  to  convey  the  waters  of  that 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which,  among  the  many 
mouths  of  that  river,  reta&ed  its  proper  name, 
with  the  nohhem  ocean,  and  to  drain  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frisii  through  which  it  passed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  country  or  thereabouts,  was  a 
lake  of  considerable  magnitade,  called  abo 
Flevo,  and  through  this  lake  passed  the  Isalaor 
Yssd  to  the  sea.  The  lake  appears  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  this  canal.  ^*  This  canal," 
says  D*Anville, "  by  a  derivation  of  the  waters 
ofme  Rhine  into  the  Ys8el,hBA  eipanded  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  form  a  considerable  lagune  or  lake, 
whose  issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle 
bearing  the  same  name.  This  lagune,  h  aving 
been  in  the  progress  of  time  much  increased  by 
the  sea,  assumed  the  name  Zuyder-zce^  or  the 
Sovihem  Sea ;  and  of  several  channels  which 
afibrd  entrance  to  the  ocean,  that  named  F7i> 
indicates  the  genuine  ^ress  of  the  Flevo." 
jyAnviUe.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  6,  I.  4,  v.  72.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  15.— iWr/a,  3,  c.  2 

Florentia,  the  chief  town  of  Tuscany,  is 
comparatively  a  modem  city.  It  extends  on  ooth 
sides  of  the  A  mo  at  the  present  day,  though, 
when  first  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  served  for  little  else  than  a^  a  port  and 
market  of  the  older  town  of  Feesulae.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  a  colony  was  first  established 
there,  and  by  the  period  at  which  the  barbarians 
trst  began  their  incursions  into  Italy  it  had  be- 
come a  respectable  city.  It  siiffeied,  however, 
very  much  in  the  wars  which  those  savage  con- 
querors brought  upon  Italy,  and  no  indications 
of  its  future  splendour  are  to  be  found  in  any 
era  of  its  early  history.  During  the  reigns  of 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  Florence  was  not  a  ca- 
pital city;  and  Lucca,  till  about  the  epoch  of 
the  accession  of  the  catholic  countess  Matilda, 
enjoyed  the  rank  and  character  of  principal 
among  the  cities  of  Tuscany.  From  tnat  time, 
however,  Florence  took  its  place  among  the  first 
cities,  not  merely  of  Tw«any  but  of  all  Italy ; 
and  by  the  year  1300  it  had  assumed  a  rank  for 
power  and  learning  that  placed  it  far  before  any 
other  city  of  Europe.  Wcither  the  literature 
nor  the  arts,  nor  yet  the  proud  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  early  Greelre,  gave  them  any  boast 
over  the  Florentines  of  the  period  that  succeed- 
ed ;  and  Florence  remained,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  of  modem  history,  the  first  city 
of  Europe  for  her  arts,  her  letters,  and  the  m 
dependent  character,  of  her  citizens.  TacU 
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Ami.  1,  c.  79.— Ki»r.  3,  c.  81.— Piw.  3,  c.  5. 

FoNB  Sous,  a  fouDtam,  ccx>l  at  mid-day  and 
warm  at  the  risiiig  and  setting  of  the  sun.  Be- 
rodot.  4,  c.  181.     vid.  Hammon. 

FoRHUB,  now  Mala  di  Gaata^  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Ital^.  It  was  near  the 
borders  of  Campania  in  Latiom,  upon  the  Caie- 
tanus  Sinus,  ana  all  antiquity  concurred  in  fix- 
ing there  tne  seat  of  the  fabled  Laestrk[ones. 
Formis  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Cicero, 
who  was  also  treacherously  murdered  there  on 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate. 
Liv.  S,  c.  14, 1  38,  c.  26.—Ibrai.  1,  od.  30,  v. 
11,1. 3,  od.  17.  fiW.  1,  5,  V.  Zl.—Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

FoRMiANUM,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formias, 
near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated.  Cic. 
Fam,  11,  ep.  37, 1.  16,  ep.  10.— Tacit,  Ann.  16, 
c.  10. 

FoRMio,  a  river  emptying  into  the  Flanati- 
cus  Sinus,  and  forming,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, the  eastern  boundary  of  Italy.  The 
modem  name  is  Risano.    Plin.  3,  c.  18  and  19. 

FortOnatjb  Insole,  islands  at  the  west  of 
Mauretania  in  the  Atlantic  Sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Canary  Isles  of  the  modems, 
though  only  two  in  number,  at  a  little  distance 
one  Irom  the  other,  and  10,000  stadia  from  the 
shores  of  Libya.  They  were  represented  as 
the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  alter  death.  The  air  was 
wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth  produced 
an  immense  number  of  various  fruits  without 
the  labomrs  of  men.  When  they  had  been  de- 
scribed to  Sertorius  in  the  most  enchanting  co- 
lours, that  celebrated  general  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire  thither,  and  to  remove  himself  from  the 
noise  of  the  world  and  the  dangers  of  war. 
Strab.  l.—Plul.  in  Sertor.—Horat.  4.  od.  8,  v. 
^.—Epod.  16.— P/t».  6,  c.  31.  "  Those  of 
them  that  lie  nearest  the  continent  were  called 
Purpuraris!,  as  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  in- 
tended to  establish  there  a  manufactory  for  pur- 
ple dye.  The  more  remote  being  specially  de- 
nommated  the  FarlunaU  IsUs^  we  must  recog- 
nise in  them  Lancarota  and  Fortevenintra,  Ca- 
naria  has  given  the  name  of  Canaries  to  these 
ifiiands  in  general."  These  islands  were  the 
most  western  of  all  the  lands  with  which  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted ;  and  from  the  fables  in 
which  their  poets  indulged  in  regard  to  them,  we 
may  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of  these  dis- 
tant places  was  not  improved  by  frequent  com- 
munication. The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  rises  in  one 
of  these  islands,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  being  covered  with  snow 
upon  the  summit,  is  supposed  to  have  given  the 
name  of  Nivaria  to  the  island  on  which  it  stood. 
All  knowledge  of  the  Insulae  Fortunae  was  lost 
to  the  ignorant  ages  that  saw  and  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  They  Were  oj^ain  discover- 
ed about  the  year  1330,  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
driven  thither  by  the  impetuositv  o^a  storTf>. 

FoRtTM  RoMANUM.  "  It  is  collected  from  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  that  the  Forum  was  sitaar- 
ed  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ; 
and  fiom  Vitruvius  we  learn  that  its  shape  was 
thai  of  a  rectangle,  the  len^h  of  which  exceed- 
ed the  breadth  by  one  third.  From  these  data, 
which  agree  with  other  incidental  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  generally  thought  that  the  four  angles  of 
die  Roman  Forum  were  formed  by  the  arch  of 
Severus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol:  the  arcn  of  | 
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Fabian,  which  was  placed  at  the  termination 
of  the  via  Sacra :  the  church  of  St.  TheodorBy 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine ;  and  that  of  the  Om- 
so2azuni«,  below  the  Capitol.  The  ground  which 
it  occupied  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Campo  Vaccino.  The  Forum  was 
first  adorned  with  porticoes  and  shops  by  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons.  We  hear  of  its  being  sur- 
rounded also  with  temples,  ba^ilicks,  and  innu- 
merable statues ;  among  which  were  those  of 
the  twelve  deities,  named  Consentes  Urbani, 
whereof  six  were  males  and  six  females.  The 
first  object  to  be  considered  in  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  Forum  is  the  position  of  the 
Rostra.  It  is  well  known  that  tbis  name  vns 
given  to  the  elevated  seat  from  whence  the  Ro- 
man orators  and  men  in  office  addressed  the 
assembled  people;  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  adom«^  with  the  beaks  of  some 
galleys  taken  from  the  city  of  Antium.  When 
Ltvy  applies  the  word  temfium  to  this  struc- 
ture, we  are  to  understand  him  as  alluding  ra- 
ther to  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place, 
tlmn  to  its  size  or  shape.  It  appears  that  the 
Rostra  were  first  placed  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  or  the  Forum,  near  the  Comi- 
tium,  and  that  part  where  the  senate  usually 
met.  Julius  Caesar  removed  the  Rostra  from 
the  position  they  first  occupied,  and  placed  them 
close  imder  the  Palatine  hill,  near  the  south-- 
western  angle  of  the  Forum.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  new  Rostra  were  commcmly 
known  by  the  name  of  Julian.  Amongst  the 
illustrious  characters  who  enjoyed  the  oustinc- 
tion  of  having  their  statuesplaced  near  the  Ros- 
tra, we  may  notice  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Augus- 
tus. Likewise  the  ambassadors  who  might  pe- 
rish in  the  discharge  of  their  public  functions : 
as  in  the  instance  of  those  who  were  put  to 
death  by  orfler  of  Lars  Tolumnius,  king  of 
Veii,  and  of  Teuta,  queen  of  the  Illyrians. 
Above  the  Rostra  was  the  Curia,  or  senate- 
house,  sometimes  called  Hostilia  from  having 
bran  onginally  built  by  Tulhis  Hostilius.  The 
ascent  to  it  from  the  Forum  was  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  It  was  repaired,  and  probably  embellish- 
ed, bv  Sylla ;  soon  aAer  which  it  was  set  on  fire, 
on  tne  occasion  of  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius 
being  burnt  in  it  by  the  populace,  when  it  was 
totally  destroyed.  Somewnat  beh  ind  the  Curia 
was  the  Comitium,  a  space  of  gromid,  as  it 
appears,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Curim  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  subse- 
ouently  to  the  trials  of  civil  causes.  Here  also 
delinquents  were  publicly  scourged.  This  area 
was  at  first  uncovered,  out  a  roof  was  added 
nine  years  afier  the  entrance  of  Hannibal  into 
Ital}r,  that  is,  542  A.  tJ.  C.  The  celebrated 
Capitoline  marbles,  so  called  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  preserved  in  the  modem 
Campidoglio.  were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lately  other  fragments  of  the  same 
records  have  been  found  on  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Comitium ;  hence  it  is  conceived  that 
these  monuments  were  commonly  afiixed  to 
some  part  of  that  building.  The  following 
buildiners  appear  to  have  been  coimected  with 
this  edifice.  The  Qreecostasis,  a  hall  in  which 
the  envoys  of  foreign  nations  awaited  the  an 
swer  of  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  their  mis- 
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sioiL  It  was  Immt,  together  wUh  the  Curia 
Hofltilia,  by  the  partisans  of  Clodius  after  his 
death,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  b^  Antoninus 
Pins.  A  Senacalum,  or  building  in  which  the 
senate  met  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
Basilica  of  Opimins,  and  a  small  temple  of  Con- 
cord. This  temple  was  of  bronze,  and  was 
built  and  consecrated  by  C.  Flavins,  a  Carole 
iEdlle.  The  famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminalis, 
under  whichRomulus  and  Remus  were  said  to 
have  been  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  grew  in  the 
area  of  the  Comitium.  An  image  of  the  ani- 
mal and  her  nurslings  was  cast  in  bronze,  and 
placed  under  this  tree.  To  the  right  of  the  Cu- 
ria stood  the  Basilica  Porcia,  bimt  b^  Porcius 
Cato  when  consul,  A.  U.  C.  564,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  cbe  first  edifice  of  that  kind  which 
was  erected  in  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us 
thai  It  was  the  hall  in  which  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  sat  to  administer  justice.  Thatpart  of 
the  Porum  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
V  known  to  hare  been  called  Yelia,  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  street  of  this  name  leadins;  up 
to  the  hill  just  mentioned,  one  summit  of  which 
might  be  tbenoe  called  Veliensis.  In  the  Yelia 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  simposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  JEneas  from  Troy.  In 
the  court  of  this  temple  was  a  palm-tree  planted 
by  Augustus.  This  edifice  was  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  which  occurred  under  Nero.  Under 
me  Palatine  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  said  to  have  been  erected  to 
those  deities  for  the  aid  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  afibrded  to  the  Romans  in  the  bat- 
tle fionght  near  the  lake  Regillus.  It  was  situat- 
ed near  a  fountain  commonly  called  the  lake  of 
Jutuma. 

At  qua  venktras  praeedii  sexta  CaUndas, 
Bac  gmU  Ledais  templa  dicaia  Deis^ 

FYaMbus  iUa  Deisfratres  de  genie  Deorum 
Circa  Jkktma  eempesuere  locus. 

According  to  Nardini,  the  Forum  had  four 
outlets  on  the  side  that  we  are  now  considering, 
which  looks  to  the  west  and  to  the  Tiber.  These 
were  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  Vicus  Toscus,  Via 
NovB,  and  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The 
first  of  these  streets  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  altar  or  Jimo,  sumamed  Juga, 
because  she  presided  over  marriages.  It  passed 
at  xbe  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  terminated  op- 
posite the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In  this  street  we 
must  place  the  house  of  the  seditious  Spurius 
Melius,  which  being  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
space  which  it  occupied  was  afterwards  called 
£^mflelinm.  Livy  mentions  a  great  fire 
which  broke  out  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
tejAed  two  nights  and  a  dav.  The  Vicus  Tus- 
ct»  was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  street  above 
mentioned,  and  consequently  nearer  the  Pala- 
tine ;  it  appears  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  called  the 
Velabram,  andl  from  thence  to  the  Circus  Maxi- 
nnis.  The  fourth  street  which  issued  ftrom  the 
western  angle  of  the  Forum  seems  to  have  been 
a  continuation  or  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  Be- 
tween the  Via  Nova,  and  that  part  of  the  Via 
Sacra  above  described,  was  the  celeb'^ed  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  in  which  the  eternal  fiame  was 
preserved,  and  where  the  Palladium,  saved  fh)m 
the  ruins  oC  Troy,  .was  also  deposited.  This 
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temple  was  erected  by  Numa.  together  with  the 
neighbouring  building  called  the  hall  of  Vesta 
which  was  afterwards  added,  having  been  orig- 
inally the  dwelling  of  that  king. 

Sic  focus  est  Vesta,  qui  Pailada  servtU  et  ignevL 
BicfuU  antiqui  regia  parva  Nunue, 

tf  we  now  turn  to  the  north  side  of  the  Forum, 
being  that  which  is  under  the  Capitol,  we  shall 
have  to  notice  the  following  buildings.  The  arch 
of  Severus,  which  is  yet  entire,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  victories 
of  that  emperor,  and  his  two  sons  Geta  and  Ca- 
racalla,  over  the  Parthians.  The  name  of  G^ta 
has  been  erased,  and  supplied  by  other  letters. 
The  temple  of  Concord,  stood,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Festus,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum ;  while  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that  it 
fronted  the  Comitium,  and  was  built  by  order  of 
the  senate  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by 
Camillus.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  architrave,  supported  l^  ei^ht  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order,  which  is  yet  standmg  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  originally  formed  part  of  this  tem- 
ple; but  it  seems  now  agreed  tnat  this  opinion 
IS  erroneous,  and  some  late  discoveries  have 
brought  to  light,  as  it  is  thought,  the  area  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  near  the  ruins  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and 
somewhat  lower  than  the  architrave  and  pillars 
above  mentioned.  Close  to  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord was  the  Senaculum,  or  occasional  senate- 
house,  in  which,  by  the  advice  of  Cicero,  deci- 
sive measures  were  determined  upon  against 
Catiline  and  his  associates.  Contiguous  to  this 
last  building  was  the  temple  of  Saturn,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  called  Clivus  Capitoli- 
nus.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient edifices  of  Rome.  We  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch, that  Valerius  Publicola  selected  this  buil- 
ding for  a  public  treasuiy^  to  which  use  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  appropnated  ever  after.  Still 
lower,  and  m  the  vacant  space  of  the  Forum, 
was  the  celebrated  MilUarium  Aureum,  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquaries, 
and  more  particularly  by  D' Anville,  that  all  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  dlfierent  parts  of  the 
empire  were  measured ;  but  though  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  some  support  from  a  passage  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Galba,  it  is  evident  from  Plin^, 
that  the  Milliarium  Aureum  was  that  point  m 
the  Forum  from  which  the  distances  to  the  se- 
veral gates  of  the  city  were  alone  reckoned. 
All  the  Roman  ways  had  already  been  measur- 
ed in  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us.  Milliarium  Aureum  was  erected  by 
Augustus.  In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum 
stood  also  the  tribunal  of  Aurelius  Cotta,  the 
praetor,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  court  of 
justice  surroundea  by  steps  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, in  order  that  the  people  might  sit  and  hear 
the  trials  decided  there.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  was  the  celebrated  Lacus  Curtius,  so 
called,  according  to  some  accounts,  from  Melius 
Curtius,  a  Sabine  ofiieer,who,  in  the  engagement 
between  Tatius  and  Romulus,  was  nearly  im- 
mersed in  its  muddy  hollow.  Accordmgto 
others,  from  Curtius,  a  Roman  knight,who  from 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  his  country  leaped  into  it 
on  norsebadr,  after  the  oracle  had  declared  that 
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tktf  danserow  gnlT  oonld  not  othenrise  be 
closed.  This  bog  having  in  process  of  time  be- 
oome  dry,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot.  It 
was  the  custom  also  to  erect  pillars  in  theTorum 
commemorative  of  great  victories  and  achieve- 
ments; of  this  kind  were  the  Pila  Horatia }  the 
column  of  C.  Menias,  who  conquered  the  La- 
tins  and  placed  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum;  the 
rostral  column  of  Duilius,  who  gained  the  first 
naval  victory  against  the  Carthaginians.  The 
Puteal  Libonis,  mentioned  by  ancient  author^ 
86  beins  in  the  Foium,  was  either  an  altar  or  a 
tribunal,  and  certainly  the  haunt  of  usurers  and 
money  lenders.  There  was  a  statue  of  Marsy- 
as  near  the  above-mentioned  spot,  which  seems 
likewise  to  hare  been  frequented  by  the  same 
description  of  persons,  who  came  probably  to 
have  tneir  causes  trieo. 


€o  dormitmmf  ntn  soUicitus,  niki  qtiad 

Swrgtndum  rit  mane  ;  obeundus  Marsya^  qui  se 
VuUvmferre  negat  Noviorun  posse  minaris. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Janus  is  known  to  have 
stood  in  the  Forum,  thou^  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine the  precise  situation  which  it  occupied. 
Procopius  sajrs  it  was  a  small  square  edifice  of 
bronze,  containing  a  statue  of  Janus,  placed  in 
fhmt  of  the  Curia,  and  a  little  above  the  chapel 
of  the  three  Fates.  It  is  probalrfe,  however, 
that  he  does  no(  mean  the  ancient  Cuna  Hos- 
tilia ;  as  the  temple  of  the  three  Fates  or  Parcae 
is  known  to  have  stood  near  the  church  of  S^. 
AdrianOf  distinguished  in  old  ecclesiastical  wri- 
tings by  the  tide  of  "  in  tribus  Fatis."  Ovid 
seems  to  imply,  that  this  edifice,  consecrated  to 
Janus,  stood  dose  to  two  Fora,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  Qreat 
confusion  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  build- 
ing in  question,  from  the  number  of  temples  and 
arches  erected  to  Janus  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
city.  The  one  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
was  built  bv  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished oy  the  title  of  Quirinus.  According 
t6  Suetonius,  this  was  the  temple  which  An- 
£[ustus  closed  for  the  third  time  from  its  founda- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Horace, 

.  .  et vacuum  dtuUis 

Jofnium  Qwirini  dausU,  et  ffrdinsm 
Rsdum^et  vaga/nH  frana  licenHa 
Ltjeat 

Livvspeaks,  however,  of  a  temple  of  Janus  built 
by  ^uma  in  the  Argiletum,  to  which  he  applies 
the  fact  above  stated.  This  seems  to  have  been 
called  Janus  Gkminus;  or  perhaps  the  two 
buildings  were  designated  by  that  name,  as  it 
appears  that  they  were  always  closed  together. 
Besides  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three 
arches  dedicated  to  this  god  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  Forum,  as  we  learn  from  Horace.  The 
central  one  was  the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers 
and  money-lenders.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum  were  the  Tabemee  Argentarise,  or  bank- 
ers' shops,  called  also  Novae,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Tabemae  Veteres ;  which  stood, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  another  part  of  the  Forum. 
It  was  near  this  spot  as  we  learn  from  Livy, 
that  Yirginius  shed  tne  blood  of  his  daughter  to 
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save  her  honour.  On  the  same  side  iras  the 
statue  of  Venus,  sumamedCloacina.  We  hear 
also  of  the  Stationes  Municipiorum  as  being  in 
this  Plan  of  the  Forum.  These  were  probably 
rooms  where  the  municipal  deputations  from 
difierent  parts  of  the  empire  met  previous  to 
their  appearing  in  court,  whenever  they  had  any 
cause  to  plead.  The  Basilica  of  L.  .£miHus 
Paulus  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  oC 
the  church  of  St.  Adrian^  if  that  modem  suiic- 
ture  be  not  in  a  great  oMasuie  formed  from  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  building.  This  Basili- 
ca was  erected  by  L.  i&milius  Paulus,  who  was 
consul  A.  U.  C.  7(&,  out  of  the  sum  of  1500  ta- 
lents sent  him  by  Cassar  from  Gaul,^  in  order  ta 
gain  him  over  tj  hi&  side.  Appian,  who  relates 
the  same  fact,  says  it  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did edifices  of  Biome ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  its 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble  as  most  wonhy  i 
admiration.  This  building  was  repaired  sue 
cessively  by  difierent  individuals  ot  the  iEmi 
lian  family  tmder  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  I& 
this  vicimty  we  hear  also  of  a  ten^le  of  Hadri- 
an, erectea  to  the  memory  of  that  emperor  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  Connected  with  the  great 
Forum  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  which  has  now 
been  described,  were  two  on  a  smaller  scale^ 
built  by  Julius  Coesar  and  Augustus.  That  which 
Caesar  erected,  as  Appian  states,  was  not  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  but  was  used  for  pleadings^ 
and  meetings  on  public  business.  Its  principBd 
ornament  was  a  ma|;nificent  temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix,  with  a  highly  prized  statue  of  that 
goddess,  and  one  of  Cleopatra  by  her  side. 
Several  other  statues,  and  some  pictures  belong- 
ing to  this  temple,  are  noticea  by  Pliny.  In 
front  of  this  edince  was  an  equestrian  slame  of 
Ceesar.  The  horse  of  bronze  gilt  was  said  to  be 
the  celebrated  figure  of  Bucephalus,  the  work 
of  L3rsippus.  Dio.  Cassius  asserts  thai  the 
great  Forum  was  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of 
Usesar,  upon  the  area  of  which  alone^  according 
to  Suetonius,  4000  sestertia,  or  upwards  of 
800,000£.  of  our  money,  had  been  expended. 
Contiguous  to  it,  but  nearer  the  Capitol,  was  the 
Forum  of  Augustus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  appropriated  to  law  business.  Sueto- 
nius informs  us  that  it  was  of  no  great  extent, 
that  emperor  being  unwillingto  inconvenience 
persons  whose  houses  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
improvement.  It  boasted,  however,  of  a  double 
portico,  adorned  with  several  statues  and  pic- 
tures, and  a  temple  consecrated  to  Mars  the 
avenger,  which  Augustus  had  vowed  to  that 
deity  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  ordered  by 
Augustus  that  the  senate  should  always  bold 
their  coDsaltations  on  the  affairs  of  war  in  this 
temple.  The  Forum  of  Trajan,  which  occupied 
the  extreme  portion  of  the  eighth  region,between 
the  Capitol  and  Gluirinal,  was  yet  more  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  than  any  of  the  structures 
which  have  been  hither  to  described.  It  is  stated 
byAmmianus  Marcellinns,  that  no  part  of  Rome 
excited  so  much  wonder  and  adn^iration  in  the 
emperor  Constans  and  the  Persian  prince  Hor- 
mi^as,  when  viewing  the  city,  as  this  superb 
Forum  and  its  stupendous  assemblage  of  build- 
ings. It  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  the  top 
of  which  was  crowded  with  equestrian  statues 
and  military  ornaments,  principally  in  bitmze. 
Its  chief  buildings  consisted  of  a  basilica,  a 
triumphal  arch,  a  temple,  and  a  library.    The 
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femoos  colnnmvxdch  vet  KinainsentirejK>mt8]  small  temple  within,  consecrated  to  some  m- 

out  more  partxcniarlj  the  situation  of  the  Forum   * "  '    '    "     ^ 

now  mider  consideration,  to  the  splendour  of 
which  it  doubtless  added  considerably.  It  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  senate  in  commemoration 
of  Trajan's  victories  over  the  Doci,  which  are 
described  in  the  has  reliefs  with  which  the  shaft 
of  the  pillar  is  ornamented.  The  ashes  of  Tra- 
jan, it  IS  said,  were  contained  in  an  urn  placed 
on  the  summit,  an  honour,  as  Eutropms  -ob- 
serves, which  never  had  been  paid  to  any  before 
that  emperor.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Via 
Nova  and  Valabrum,  was  the  tomb  and  statue 
of  Ajcca  Laureniia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus  and 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  whom  an 
annual  sacrifice  wws  offered  on  this  spot  Here 
were  also  the  chapel  and  grove  of  the  Lares, 
and  likewise  a  temple  of  Fortune  buili  by  Lu- 
cullus.  Nearer  the  Circus  Maxmnus  was  the 
Forum  Boarium,  so  called  from  a  brazen  butl 
wliich  stood  in  the  centre. 


known  divinity."    Cram.  Anc.  II, 

Forum  Appi,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Appia  Via.     Cic.  1,  AU.  10.— HonU.  1,  Sat.  3, 

V.  J. II.  Augustum,  a  place  at  Rome.    Ovid. 

FasL  5,  V.  662. III.  Allieni,  a  town  of  Ita- 

ly,  now  Ferrara,     TTacU.  Hisi.  3,  c.  6. IV. 

Aurelia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  now  Montalio.  Cic. 
Cat.  1,  c.  9L — 7V.  Claudii,  another  in  Etruria, 

now   Oriolo. ^VL    Comelii,  another,  now 

Jmola^  in  the  Pope's  dominions.    Plin.  3,  c. 
16.— Cw.  Fem.  12,  ep.  b. VII.  Domitii,  a 


PpnUbus  H  mmgna  juneta  est  celeberrima  Circo 
Ar9tt,quap99UodebovencjivenJiabeL 

According  to  Pliny,  this  figure  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  .£gina.    It  probably  served  to  de- 
note the  business  carried  on  in  this  Forum, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  sale  of  oxen,  according 
to  Liw.    We  learn  from  the  same  author,  and 
from  ?liny,  that  thispart  of  Rome  was  the  scene 
of  a  barbarous  saerince,  which  was  not  entirely 
abolished  even  in  the  tatter's  time.  It  consisted 
in  buiying  alive  two  persons  of  each  sex  belong* 
ing  to  5ome  hostile  nation.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  Capitolinc  hill,  which  contained  the  cita- 
del and  fortress  of  Rome.    Three  ascents  led 
to  its  summit  from  the  Forum.   1st,  By  the  100 
fsteps  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  was  proba- 
blv  on  the  steepest  side,  where  it  overhangs  the 
Tiber.    3d,  Tne  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  be- 
gan from  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple 
of  Sarnm,  near  the  present  hospital  of  the  Con^ 
solazimte,  and  led  to  the  citadel  by  a  winding 
path.  3d,  The  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less 
Sleep  than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account 
the  road  by  which  the  triumphant  generals  were 
borne  in  tneir  cars  to  the  Capitol.    This  ascent 
began  at  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
from  thence,  winding  to  the  left,  passed  near  the 
rained  pillars  of  the  temple  01  Concord  as  it 
IS  commonly  but  impropnly  called,  and  from 
thence  led  to  the  Intermontium.    The  Capito- 
line  hill  is  said  to  have  been  previously  called 
Satumhis,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Satumia,  of 
▼hieh  it  was  the  citadal.    Afterwards  it  was 
kaown  by  the  name  of  Mons  Tarpeius ;  and 
finally  iC  obtained  the  appellation  first  mentioned, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  human  head  being 
discovered  on  its  summit  in  making  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.    It  was  con- 
sidered as  forming  two  summits,  which,  though 
considerably  depressed,  are  yet  sufficiently  ap- 
parent.    That  which  looked  to  the  south  and 
to  the  Tiber,  was  the  Tarpeian  rock  or  citadel ; 
the  other,  which  was  property  the  Capitol,  faced 
the  north  and  the  Ctuirinal.    The  space  which 
was  left  between  these   two  elevations  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Intermontium.    It  was 
on  this  part  of  the  Capitoline  mount  that  Ro- 
mulus established  his  Asylum,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  thick 
ftaatattoD  of  trees  and  tmderwood,  having  a 


town  of  Gaul,  now  Fr&fiMgium  in  Languedoc. 

VIIL  Voconii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Gmi- 

saron^  between  Antibes  and  Marseilles.    Vic 

Fam.  K),  ep.  17. IX.  Flaminii,  a  town  of 

Umbria,  now  San  Giovane.  PUn.  3,  c.  14. 
—X.  GalloTum,  a  town  of  Gaul  Togata,  now 
Castel  Franco  in  the  Bolognese.  Cic.  Fam. 
10,  ep,  30. XI.  Also  a  town  of  Venice,  call- 
ed J*hnMiensi8  wfi&s,  now  FriulL    Cic.  Fam. 

12,  ep-  26. XIL  Julii,  a  town  of  GalKa  Nap. 

bonensis,  now  Frntu  in  Provence.    Cic.  Fam, 

10,  ep.  n.—Siw.  4. Many  other  places 

bore  the  name  of  Fbrum  wherever  there  was  a 
public  market,  or  rather  where  the  praetor  held- 
nis  court  of  justice,  (Jorum  vH  eoTwentvs,)  and 
thence  they  were  called  sometimes  conveni^is  as 
well  Bsforat  into  which  provinces  were  general- 
ly divided  under  the  administration  of  a  sepa- 
rate governor,  Cic.  Ver.  2,  c  W,  1.  4,  c  4$  L 
5,  c.  il.-^Vdtin.  6,  Fam.  3,  ep.  6  and  S.— Attic 
5,  ep,  21. 

Foa,  a  people  of  Germany  contiguous  to  the 
Chemsci,  in  whose  niin  they  were  involved 
when  the  victories  of  Germanicus  extended  the 
Roman  empire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Fossa,  I.  the  straits  of  Bonifacio^  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  called  also  Tephros. 

Plin.  3,  e.  6. IL  Dnisi,  or  Drusiani,  a  canal, 

eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drnsus  from' 
the  Rhine  to  the  Issel,  below  the  separation  of 
the  Waal.f  Fi<i.  Flevo\  Suet  Oaud.  1.— 7>^- 
cit.  Hist.  5,  c.  23.— ^-in.  Mariana,  a  canal  cut 
by  Marius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during 
the  Cimbrian  war,  and  now  called  GaUjon. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Cos- 
sa,  as  if  more  than  one  canal  had  been  formed 
by  Marius.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Strab.  4. — JMeto, 
2,  c.  5, 

Franct,  a  German  people,  or  rather  a  gene- 
ric term  for  a  confederation  of  certain  Germanic 
trfbes.  Much  labour  has  been  spent  in  the  at- 
tempt  to  ascertain  the  original  seats  of  these 
waiiike  people,  but  they  have  all  been  more  or 
less  unsuccessful,  except  where  directed  to  the 
examination  of  particular  divisionsoftheleague. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Uiey 
all  were  branches  of  the  greater  Suevic  nation, 
detached,  perhaps,  at  difibrent  periods  from  tb« 
parent  stock.  They  formed ,  moreover,  the  most 
important  body  01  the  German  nation  at  the 
time  that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  this  time  they  dwelt  between  the 
Albis,  E&e^  the  Mffinus,  ikfoyn^,  the  RkiTie^  and 
the  Nor^kem  Oeean^  in  the  modem  countries 
of  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Hesse  Frisia,  and 
Westphalia;  or,  according  to  the  present  po- 
litical division  of  Germany,  the  kingdoms  of 
Hanover  and  Holland,  a  part  of  Prussia,  l^x* 
ony,  the  smaller  German  states,  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Grand  Daehy  <^- 
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the  Rhine.  This  ikmoiis  leagae  ajipean  to 
hare  been  formed  about  the  year  two  hundred 
And  forty.  The  principal  people  of  the  Francic 
association  were  the  Cherusci,  br  whom  the  Ro- 
man legions  of  Augustus  were  aestroyed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  name  of  Varus  and  the  imperial 
arms;  the  Chauci,  theCatti,  and  the  Sicambri. 
These  resistless  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Qal- 
lienus,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
the  limits  and  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  cross- 
in^  the  last  defences  of  the  distant  province  of 
Hispania,  the  vainly  trusted  ramparts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  brought  devastatioii  and  slaughter 
into  the  defenceless  region  of  Tarraconensis. 
From  thence  they  creased  over  into  Africa, 
where  they  renewed  the  barbarities  to  which 
they  seemed  to  have  been  invariably  excited  in 
those  ages  by  the  Roman  name,  the  appearance 
of  Roman  manners,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
long  Roman  usurpations.  But  through  all  these 
manifestations  of  an  unvielding  character,  and 
an  uncompromising  and  savage  independence, 
the  Roman  disciphne  still  reached  its  end  in 
subduing,  to  a  pnitial  and  temporarjr  allegiance, 
such  of  these  fierce  people  as  remained  in  their 
seats  in  Qermany.  The  emperor  Probus  re- 
moved them  in  great  numbers  to  colonize  the 
most  distant  regions  of  his  dominions ;  and  a  body 
established  in  conformity  with  this  policy,  near 
the  Phasis  on  the  Euzine  Sea,  attested  the  power 
which  the  Roman  arms  had  acquired  over  the 
refractory  (Germans.  From  this  settlement,  how- 
ever, resulted  consequences  unexpectea,  and 
involving  the  fate  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  for 
centuries  afterwards.  These  barbarians,  dis- 
contented with  their  situation  in  an  unknown, 
distant,  and  inhospitable  country,  resolved  to 
abandon  it,  and  seizing  on  some  vessels  which 
they  found  in  one  of  the  ports  on  the  Euxine, 
they  ventured  themselves  upon  the  unknown 
seas.  Through  the  Euzine,  the  Propontis,  the 
Hellespont,  the  .figean,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, this  bold  colony,  till  then  untried  upon 
the  waters,  carrying  the  same  irresistible  rary 
in  their  way,  arrived  at  the  Straits  of  GibraUar, 
the  renowned  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  launch- 
ing into  the  open  ocean,  returned  in  their  frail 
barks,  the  first  circumnavigators  of  Europe,  to 
the  lands  of  their  countrymen,  the  coasts  of  Ba- 
tavia  and  Frisia,  by  the  Rhine,  the  Ems,  and 
the  Elbe.  After  this  memorable  exploiL  the 
northern  barbarians  became  no  less  formioable 
by  sea  than  by  land  to  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  the  reduction  of  a  part  of  (3aul,  the  con- 
quest of  Britain,  and  all  the  long  series  of  the 
Danish  and  Norwenan  piracies  and  victories, 
were  the  fhdts  of  this  bold  and  succesfhl  ad- 
venture. The  leader  under  whom  the  Francs 
thus  returned  to  their  homes  is  one  of  those, 
who,  in  the  obscurity  of  history,  lay  claim  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  the 
title  of  a  supreme  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Odin  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  admiration  of  his  achieve- 
ment first  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  a 
deity,  long  before  worshipped  in  Germany,  and 
that  succeeding  generations  confounded  the 
deity  and  the  deified  through  ignorance  and  er- 
ror. An  uneasy  and  precarious  authority  still 
marked  the  power  of  the  Empire  over  the  people 
of  the  north ;  but  when  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  luTited  them  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  al- 
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lowed  them,  on  condition  of  aidinjg  against  hw 
enemies,  to  establish  themselves  within  that  bar- 
rier of  the  empire,  the  Francs  and  Allemani,  re- 
gardful as  little  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects  as  of 
those  of  his  enemies,  established  themselves  on 
the  ruin  of  whole  provinces  and  people  in  those 
regions,  from  which  they  extended  themselves 
indefinitely  over  the  empire,  but  from  which  thejr 
were  never  again  to  be  removed.  The  Franci 
firet  settled  themselves  in  a  part  of  BraiaiU, 
theh  called  Toxaiidria,  and  originated  there  the 
empire  of  the  French.  Established  in  their 
new  abodes,  the  Franks  began  to  assume,  in 
some  degree,  the  manners  and  feelings  of  those 
among  whom  they  had  taken  up  their  homes, 
and  a  gentler  influence  than  that  of  conquest 
began  to  effect  what  attempted  conquest  had 
failed  to  du,  in  producing  a  gradual  assimilation 
to  the  Roman  character  and  a  regard  for  ihe 
Roman  name.  Hence,  on  the  invasion  of  Gaul 
by  the  Suevi,  Vandali.  Alani,  and  Burgnndi- 
ones,  the  Franci  were  found  on  the  side  of  Siili- 
cho  and  the  Empire,  resisting,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  incursion  which  constituted,  according 
to  tlie  opinion  of  Gibbon,  "  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire  beyond  the  Alps."  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  Valehlinian^  the  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
held  his  rojral  court  at  Dispargum,  a  village  be- 
tween the  modern  Brussels  and  Ltuvain,  and 
who  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  Ger- 
man ancestry,  courage  and  a  fierce  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  gain,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Belgic  province  of  Gaul :  and  under  his  con- 
duct his  subjects  efi*ected  their  first  settlement 
in  the  country  to  which  they  were  subsequently 
to  transmit  their  name.  The  son  of  Clodion, 
Meroveus,  began  the  dynasty  and  line  of  the 
Frank  kings,  which  was  confirmed  a  few  vears 
afterwards,  about  486  A.D.  by  Clovis,  *^who 
in  30  years,"  says  Gibbon,  "  accomplished  the 
establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Graul. 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards,"  continues  the 
same  historian,  ^'Justinian,  yielding  to  the 
Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  which  they  already  possessed,  absolved 
the  provincials  from  their  allegiance,  and  esta- 
blished on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid 
foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians." 
The  name  of  Franci  is  of  doubtful  origin ;  but 
the  ferocious  courage  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged,  their  unquenchable  fondness  for  liber- 
ty, and  their  success  in  maintaining  it^  have 
caused  the  general  belief  that  this  name  was  in* 
tended  to  desis:nate  its  possessors  as  more  pe- 
culiarly endued  with  these  attributes  than  anr 
of  the  people  bv  whom  they  were  environed. 
While  the  Franks  continued  a  German  people, 
though  we  hear  of  their  chiefs,  who  exercised  a 
kind  of  royal  power,  it  was  by  no  means  of  that 
nature  which  became  afterwards  the  attribute  of 
sovereigntv  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  sove- 
reign. Their  laws  were  few  and  simple;  and 
those  which  formed  the  Salic  and  the  Rippua- 
rian  cusromary  or  prescriptive  law,  being,  m  the 
reign  of  Dagdbert,  collected  and  revised,  were 
formed  into  a  code,  the  basis  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  institutions  by  which  France  was 
afterwards  to  be  ^vemed  for  almost  a  thousand 
years,  and  which  still  exclude  the  daughters  of 
Its  monarchs  from  Ihe  throne.  The  Franks 
were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  reign 
of  Clovis,  abotit  the  period  of  the  estaUisk* 
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me&K  of  their  rale  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Qaul. 

Fr£gell£,  a  famous  town  of  the  Yolsci  in 
Italy,  on  the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting  from 
the  Romans.  Ual.  5,  t.  45Q.—Liv.  8,  c.  ^  1. 
27,  c  10,  Ac.— Cic.  ram,  13,  ep.  76. 

Frsntani,  a  people  of  Samnite  origin,  but 
at  an  early  period  separated  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  constituting  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  little  country  of  the  Fren- 
tani,  though  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  more 
widely  extended,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
confined  within  the  river  Atemus,  Pejcara,  and 
the  Tifemus,  Bifemo ;  the  former  of  which  se- 
parated them  from  the  Marrucini,  while  the  lat- 
ter flowed  between  their  territory  and  Campa- 
nia. Its  greatest  len^h  was  on  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  snores  of  which  it  extended  iu  the  in- 
terior to  the  borders  of  Samnium.  Sirab, — Liv, 
9,  Ab.-^A^.  Civ.  BeU.  1, 39. 

FamiM,  {the  sea\  is  sometimes  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  or  the 
straits  of  Messina.  Cos,  C.  1,  c.  ^,—Flor,  1, 
c  26.— Cu:.  3,  AU.  1. 

Frisu,  a  German  people^  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  and  extendmg  thence  upon  the 
coast  across  the  Ysael  and  the  canal  of  Drusus, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amisea,  Ems.  The 
»reading  of  this  canal  and  the  lake  which  it 
formed  (  Vid.  FtevoX  submerged  a  great  portion 
of  the  country  of  tne  F^risons  or  Frisii,  which 
now  lies  under  the  Zuvder  Zee,  or  uroears  at  its 
mouth  in  the  form  of  the  islands  Ttzel^  Vlie- 
land,  SekeUing^  AmelaTid,  S^iermonickooft  &c. 
What  remains  now  constitutes  the  distncts  of 
Priesland,  Ovtrysself  and  Gronins^en. 

F^u^No,  now  Fyositume^  a  small  town  of  the 
Yolsci,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Liris. 
Juv.  3,  v.  W3.—Liv.  10,  c.  l.—Sil.  8,  v.  399.—- 
CU.  AU.  11,  ep.  4  and  13. 

FCciNcs  LACua,  a  celebrated  Italian  lake  in 
the  territory  of  the  Marsi,  now  Laro  JFVcino 
and  Lago  di  Celano.  The  circumrerence  of 
this  lake  was  not  less  than  40  miles,  and  as  it 
had  no  visible  outlet,  the  surrounding  country 
was  frequently  inundated  by  its  extensive  sheet 
of  water.  It  was  believed,  according  to  a  vulgar 
tradition  of  the  Romans,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Piumius  did  not  mingle  with  those  proper  to 
the  lake,  but  that,  preserving  a  much  greater 
degree  df  coolness,  they  passed  under  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  emerging  again,  assumed  the 
name  of  Aqua  Marcia.  Suetonius  relates  that 
Julius  Caesar  and  his  successor  had  both  in- 
teaded  to  secure  the  neighbouring  people  from 
the  effects  of  the  inundations  of  this  body  of 
water,  by  effecting  an  artificial  drain,  but  that 
they  were  deterred  by  the  difficnitv  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking.  '"The  emperor 
Ulandius,'*  proceeds  that  writer, "  entered  upon 
the  task  of  draining  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Facine  lake,  not  less  from  the  expectation 
of  sain  than  from  the  hope  of  glory,  wnen  seve- 
ral individuals  proposed  to  furnish  the  means, 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  the  lands 
to  be  thus  recovered.  After  eleven  years  of  la- 
bour, although  he  had  kept  at  the  work  no  less 
than  30,000  men  incessantiv  employed,  he  suc- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  excavating 
a  canal  of  three  miles  in  length  through  a  moun- 
tain which  he  was  obliged  in  part  to  dig 
through,  and  in  part  absolutely  to  level."  Suet. 


Claud.  430.  -The  lake,  surrounded  by  a  ridge 
of  high  mountains,  is  not  more  than  13  feet 
deep  on  an  average.  Plin.  36,  c.  15. —  Tacit, 
Ann.  12,  c.  56. —  Virg,  ./En.  7,  v.  750. 

FuLGiNATss,  a  people  of  Umbria,  whose  chief 
town  was  FuJginum,  now  Foligno.  SU,  Jt. 
8,  V.  462.— PZiw.  1,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c.  14. 

FuNDANVs,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  TacU. 
Hist.  3,  c.  69. 

Fundi,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Caieta,  on  the 
Appian  road,  at  the  bottomof  a  small  deep  bay 
called  Ijocus  Fwidanm.  This  town  was  very 
early  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Rome,  except 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  which  the 
Romans  attached  so  much  importance,  and 
which  they  accorded  with  such  reluctance  to 
the  neiefabouring  districts.  This  privilege  was^ 
granted  to  them  A.  U.  C.  564.  The  veterans 
of  Augustus  afterwards  formed  a  colony  in  this 
place.  Horat.  1,  Sai.  5,  v.  34. — Liv.  8,  c.  14 
and  19, 1.  38,  c.  36.— P/tn.  3,  c.  5.— Ci«.  RuU. 
2,  c.  25.— Toa/.  Aim.  4,  c.  ^B.—Sirab.  5. 

G. 

Gab£,  a  city  on  the  northern  borders  of  Sog- 
diana,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  same 
as  the  j)resent  Katufs,  and  among  tlie  first  places 
in  which  Alexander  signalized  himself  m  the 
countries  of  the  east,  bieyond  the  well  known 
regions  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula. 

Gabali,  and  Gabales,  a  people  of  Aquitania, 
near  the  borders  of  Narbonensis.  They  were 
subordinate  to  the  Arvemi,  and  dwelt  in  the 
country  lying  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Cadnrci  and  the  Velauni.  Their  chief  town 
was  Anderitum,  now  AnterieuXf  in  Auvergw, 
Plin.  4,  c.  19. 

Gabaza,  the  same  as  Gabse.    Curt.  8,  4. 

Gabellus,  now  La  Secchia^  a  river  falling  in 
a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite  the 
Mincius.    Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Gabu,  a  city  of  the  Yolsci,  built  bv  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
was  taken  bv  the  anifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of 
Tarquin,  wno  gained  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants by  deserting  to  them,  and  pretending 
that  his  faUier  had  ill-treated  him.  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as  it  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  send  there  the  young  no- 
bility, and  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place. 
The  ruins  of  her  famous  temple  are  said  to  be 
still  visible  near  a  spot  called  VOsUria-  del 
Pantano.  Before  this  place  the  banished  Ca- 
millus  retrieved  the  character  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  seen  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Barbarians,  by  the  final  and  total  defeat  of  the 
Gauls.  The  Cinctus  Ghibinus  was  a  peculiar 
mode  of  folding  the  toga,  which  the  Gaoini  are 
said  10  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of  giving  more 
ease  to  their  motions  when  suddenly  summoned 
from  a  sacrifice  to  the  field.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
773, 1.  7,  V.  612  and  682.— Lti;.  5,  c.  46, 1.  6,  c. 
29,  1.  8,  c.  9, 1.  10,  c.  7.— Ortrf.  Fast.  2,  v.  709. 
— Plut.  in  Romul. 

Gades,  a  town  of  Baetica  In  Spain,  on  the 
Atlantic,  now  Cadijs^  equally  important  and 
celebrated  in  antiquity  and  among  the  modems. 
It  was  early  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  in  com- 
pliance, according  to  Strabo,  with  the  command 
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of  aa  oracle  The  ancients  place  it  db  an  isl- 
and connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  coast  of 
Spain;  bat  the  probability  is  that  alluvial 
cnan^  hare  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
coast  in  that  region,  and  incorporated  the  former 
isdan^  with  the  great  peninsula.  The  inhabit- 
ants retained  to  the  last  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  from  whom  they  sprung,  and  their 
Tessels  were  continually  seen  on  every  sea 
which  the  navigation  of  their  times  had  been 
able  to  compass.  "  This  island,'*  says  Strabo, 
"  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  fortune,  that  though 
it  is  situated  in  the  farther  regions  of  the  eanh, 
it  yet  surpasses  all  in  fame,  and  only  yields  to 
Borne.*'  Five  hundred  Roman  knights  were  a 
part  of  the  stable  population  of  this  place ;  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy 
could  boast  with  the  exception  of  Padua  alone. 
The  Greek  name  for  this  place  was  Qadira,  but 
it  was  also  called  Cotynusa.  The  first  was  but 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician  name,  which 
signified  a  hedge.  After  the  accession  of  Oc- 
tavius  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  with  the  title  of 
Augustas,  a  colony  was  established  at  Gades, 
which  took  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia.  On 
the  same  island  the  ancients  placed  the  town  of 
Erythea,  sacred  to  Juno.  Vid.  Erytkea,  Ho- 
rat.  2,  od.  2,  v.  H.—Stat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v.  183.— 
Liv.  21,  c.  31, 1.  24,  c.  49, 1.  26,  c.  43.— Pfo».  4, 
c.  23.— S^roA.  3. — Cic.  pro  Qab.— Justin.  44,  c. 
i.—Paus,  1,  c.  35.— Pto^.  2,  c.  i.—Patere,  1, 
c.  2. 

Gaditakus  sinus,  an  arm  of  the  ocean  setting 
into  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  is 
now  Andalusiat  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Baetica.  It  was  between  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar ^  Fretum  Herculeum,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Baetis,  (the  Ouadalquiver^)  and  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Cadiz. 

GAorrANUM  fretum,  the  same  as  Herculeum 
Fretum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

GfTiJLiA,  a  country  of  Libya,  near  the  Ga- 
ramantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masinis- 
sa's  kingdom.  The  country  was  the  favourite 
retreat  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  now  called  Bildul- 
gerid.  The  people  are  called  Berbers^  and 
reside  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Atlas.  SdUust. 
in  Jug.—SU.  3,  V.  SBSrf— PZi».  5,  c.  4. 

Galata,  I.  a  town  of  Syria. II.  An  island 

near  Sicily. III.  A  town  of  Sicily. IV. 

A  mouniam  of  Phocis. 

GalXt£,  the  inhabitants  of  Galotia.  Vid. 
Galatia. 

Galatia,  or  GALLooRjEax,  a  large  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  originally  belonging  to  Phrygia, 
having  Bithjmia  and  Paphlagonia  on  the  north ; 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the  east;  on  the 
south,  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia;  and  Phrygia 
alone  upon  the  west.  This  name  was  piven 
to  the  country  when  the  G^uls,  about  270  B. 
C,  after  the  defeat  of  their  leader  Brennus  in 
his  designs  against  Rome,  passing  over  into 
Bithynia,  extorted  from  the  kin^  a  territory  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  compound, 
Gallograecia,  was  also  derived^  from  this  Gbllic 
settlement,  and  from  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  established  themselves  in  the 
same  district  of  countrv.  The  two  races  must 
have  kept  themselves  distinct  for  many  genera- 
tions; smce,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  when  the 
common  dialect  was  Celtic,  we  find  that  apostle 
addressing  the  Gralatians  in  the  languagre  of 
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Greece,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  shonld  say,  m 
Syro-Greek.  The  preaching  of  St.  Paal  was 
as  much  almost  as  three  centuries  after  the 
Gallic  invasion;  and  their  language,  whatever 
it  was,  we  find  to  have  been  stBl  preserved  for 
at  least  200  years  longer.  The  principal  Gallic 
tribes  which  emigrated  to  these  distant  seats 
were  the  Tolistoboii,  who  fixed  themselves  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia;  the  Trocmi,  towards 
Cappadocia ;  and  the  Tectosages,  who  occupied 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Bithynia  and 
Paphla^nia.  Their  chiefs  or  kings  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Tetrarchs;  and  the  sovereign 
power  was  divided  in  each  district  among  a 
number  of  individuals,  of  whom  no  one  was  ab- 
solute or  independent  of  the  rest  or  of  the  coun- 
cil of  nobles.  These  tetrarchs  were  long,  in 
fact,  dependants  upon  Rome ;  under  the  favour, 
however,  and  protection  of  Pompey ,  Dejotarus, 
one  of  these  tetrarchs,  obtained  the  supremacy, 
and  ruled  as  king  alone.  To  him  succeeded 
Amyntas,  the  creamre  of  Antony,  in  whose 
reign,  Galatia,  his  kingdom,  was  extended  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  within  those  of  Lycao- 
nia  and  Pisidia.  This  extensive  region  tiefore 
the  death  of  Amyntas  was  reduced  by  Augustus 
to  a  province  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period 
Galatia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  by  The- 
odosius,  the  second  Galatia  bein?  called  Salu- 
taris.  This  was  a  ^rmanent  subdivision,  con- 
.fining  Gratia  withm  the  ancient  boundariest^ 
beyond  which  they  had  been  extended  for  a 
time  over  a  part  of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Galatians  nad  lost  a 
portion  of  the  territory  that  seemed  naturally 
to  belong  to  them,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys.  The  principal  town 
of  Gfalatia  was  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tec^ 
tosages,  the  modem  Aa^onra ;  Pessinus,  famous 
for  the  worship  of  CJybele,  belonging  to  the 
same;  Gordium,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gfauls,  on  the. 
Sangarius,  and  called,  on  its  rebuilding  in  the 
time  of  Aigustus,  JuliopolLs ;  Tavium,  belong- 
ing to  the  Trocmi,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  Eccobriga,  a  Celtic  name,  on  the  Halys. 
The  northern  parts  of  GalatijEi  towards  Bithynia 
rose  into  mountains,  which,  with  the  name  of 
Olympus,  divided  those  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Sangarius  and  Halys,  arose,  the 
former  on  thebordersof  Phrygia,  and  traverscxi 
the  western  comer  of  Galatia,  passing  into  Bi- 
thynia ;  and  the  latter  in  Cappadocia  and  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  watering  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Galatia,  and  passing  from  that  country 
between  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  sea. 
The  part  towards  the  source  of  the  Sangarius 
belongs  only  to  Galatia,  which  claimed  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the 
dominions  of  Croesus.  The  name  of  Gallogra»* 
cia,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
people  by  whom  this  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
mhabite^,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  allay  the 
doubts  which  etymolo^sts  and  others  have  en- 
tertained and  excited  in  re^rard  to  the  true  deri> 
vation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  the  Treveri,  whose  lans^uage  was 
said  bv  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Galatians,  were  a  German  people, 
and  that  Treves  was  also  a  city  of  Germany. 

Gal&sus,  now  GaUso,  a  river  of  Calabria, 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarenium.    The  poets 
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have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed 
on  its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces  were  said 
to  be  rendered  soil  when  thev  bathed  in  the 
stream.  Martial.  2,  ep.  43, 1. 4,  ep.  28.— Kir^. 
G.  4,  V.  1^,—BoTat.  2,  od.  6,  v.  10. 

6aul£4,  a  part  of  Palestine,  between  the 
eoast  upon  the  west,  Samaria  upon  the  south, 
Batanea  upon  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of 
Antilibanus  upon  the  nonh.  It  was  extremely 
fertile  and  populous;  and  while  inhabited  by  a 
Jewish  population,  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  tribes  of  Aser,  I*^aphtali,  part,  of  Dan,  to- 
gether with  Zebulon  and  Issactiar.  The  later 
Galilseans  are  known  to  have  been  a  mingled 
race  of  Assyrians  and  Hebrews,  the  former 
established  in  the  country  on  its  subjugation  by 
the  Babylonish  kings,  and  the  latter,  descena- 
anis  of  such  of  the  Jewish  tribes  as  were  ena- 
bled to  conceal  themselves  in  those  regions,  the 
property  of  which  was  thus  transferred  to 
stranger  hands.  Afler  the  extension  of  the 
first  sect  of  Christians,  and  before  that  name 
was  assumed  by  them,  they  were  generally  de- 
signated by  the  epithet  of  GJalilaean,  browed 
on  them  in  derision  or  contempt.  The  di- 
vision of  Gfalilee  was  into  Galilee  Superior,  to- 
wards PhcEuicia  and  the  mountains ;  and  Ga- 
lilee Inferior  (the  LaweT\  on  the  boundaries 
of  Samaria.  The  former  of  these  was  called 
also  Galikea  Gentium,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, both  (HI  account  of  its  greater  remoteness 
from  the  limits  of  Judfea,  and  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  Tyrian  i)eople  and  manners, 
which  from  the  time  of  king  Solomon  had  be- 
gun to  distinguish  the  people  in  the  northern 
pans  of  his  realm.     Via,  Decapolis. 

Gallia,  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Rhine,  Rhaetia,  and  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  tne 
sooth  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  ocean  tmd  the  Rhine.  Thus  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  the  natural  barriers  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  the  sea,  and  the  Rhine,  with 
a  sur&ce  happily  divided  into  mountains,  and 
plains,  and  valleys, watered  by  fertilizing  rivers; 
Gaul  was  prepared  by  nature  for  the  abode  of 
a  numerous  and  enterprising  people.  Few 
countries  are  so  advantaffeously  intersected  with 
riTcrs.  The  Rhine  receives  the  Mosella,  Mo- 
SiUe;  the  Vahalis,  or  Waal,  joins  the  Mo^ 
Meuse^  or  Afes,  which  also  receives  the  Scaldis, 
Sckeldt,  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  On  the 
western  side  of  GSauI  are  the  Sequana,  Seine, 
with  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  one  is 
the  Matrona,  MurTte;  the  Ligeris,  Loire,  which 
receives  the  Elaver,  Alier ;  the  Garumna,  Ga- 
ronne, with  which  the  Duranius,  Dordogne, 
unites  near  its  mouth ;  and  the  Atoms,  Adour, 
near  the  Base  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  south- 
em  or  Mediterranean  side  is  the  Bihodanus, 
whose  tributaries  are  the  Arar,  Saone,  Isara, 
htre,  and  Druentia,  Durance.  The  principal 
mountains  of  Gaul  are  Jura,  Vogesus,  Vosges, 
and  Cebenna,  Cevermes,  Gallia  took  its  name 
from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Galli,  converting  into  a  Latin  word  the 
term  Celtae,  by  which  the  nation  styled  them- 
lelves;  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  the  word 
Gael^  whence  the  Latin  Galli  and  the  Greek 
VaXarai,    Some  etymologists  have  traced  the 


name  Celts  to  KlXq; ,  "  a  horseman;**  and  G^ 
latse,  to  yaXa,  "  milk,"  in  reference  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Gauls,  thus  referring  both  those 
appellations  to  the  Greek.  Properly  the  Celts 
were  the  occupants  of  a  third  part  of  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Caesar;  but  Diodorus 
{Ub.  5.)  informs  us,  that  all  the  nations  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Scythia  were  called  Gauls ;  and  we 
may  gather  from  Strabo  that  a  fourth  part  of  the 
known  world  was  possessed  by  the  Celtae;  and, 
in  fact,  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and  even  the  His- 
pani,  were  called  Celts  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Gauls,  who  had  migrated  from  eastern  regions 
towards  the  west,  till  they  had  arrived  in  the 
country  called  from  them  Gallia,  having  at 
length  attained  in  this  favoured  region  a  degree 
of  prosj)eriiy  which  justified  a  diminution  of  ih^ 
population  Sy  migration  to  other  lands,  at  length 
determined  on  sending  expeditions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land  whence  their  race  originally 
sprung.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the 
Bilurigesenjo^'ed  an  ascendency  over  the  rest  of 
the  Gallic  nations,  and  their  king  exercised  re- 
gal authority  over  all  Gaul.  It  was  at  this  time 
tnat  the  disposition  to  migrate  manifested  itself. 
Accordingly,  Ambigatus  king  of  the  Bituriges, 
gave  his  nephews  Belluvesus  and  Si^ovesus 
each  command  over  a  powerful  body  ol  adven- 
turers. The  Gauls,  under  Sigovesus,  took  the 
direction  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  they 
passed  through ;  they  then  penetrated  lUyria, 
and  established  themselves  in  Pannonia.  This 
branch  of  the  Gaols,  retaining  the  restless  spirit 
which  characterized  the  nation  at  large,  at  length 
formed  a  plan  of  further  conouest,  B.  C.  S^l. 
They  divided  their  army  into  tnree  ]xirts.  One 
directed  its  efibrts  against  Macedonia,  and  re> 
turned  to  their  homes  aAer  having  defeated  and 
slain  Ptolem]^  Ceraunns,  the  Macedonian  king. 
Another  division  laid  waste  iEtolia,  and  ad- 
vanced to  plunder  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of 
Brennus  (younger  than  the  conqueror  of  Rome.) 
The  Gauls  were  repulsed  and  almost  extermi- 
nated, and  that  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  deity  in  defence  of  his  favoured  snrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  ticiionsg^'  Grecian  superstition. 
The  third  branch,  commanded  by  Leonoriusand 
Lutarius,  advanced  to  Thrace,  iook  Byzantium 
and  Lysimacbia,  Ilexamili ;  and  having  cross- 
ed the  Hellespont,  successfully  aided  Nicome- 
des,  king  of  Bitbynia,  against  Zyboea.  Thev 
then  suMued  Ionia  and  .£olis,  and  at  length 
established  themselves  near  the  Halys,  giving 
name  to  Galatia  or  Gallogrscia.  Bellovesus 
took  the  route  by  the  Alps  to  Italy,  where  he 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  their  possessions, 
the  Tuscans,  who  then  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus.  Here  he 
founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum,  Milan.  The 
Cenomani,  who  had  accompanied  him,  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brixia  and  Verona;  the 
Salluvii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ticinus. 
The  Boii  and  Lingones,  who,  upon  crossing 
the  Alps,  found  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Po  already  seized  upon,  crossed  the  river, 
and  driving  before  them  not  only  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  also  the  Umbrians,  establi<ihed  them- 
selves between  the  Po  and  the  Appenines. 
The  Senones  pushed  their  conquest  still  far- 
ther, and  occupied  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Hadriatic,  and  extending  from  the  Ufeus,  Mon- 
tone,  near  Ravenna,  to  the  iEsis,  Esino  near 
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Ancooa.  The  northern  part  of  Italy  being  now 
in  the  possession  of  Gallic  tribes,  was  called  Gal- 
Ua;  and,  for  distmction's  sake,  the  two  Gauls 
were  named,  in  reference  to  their  situation  this 
side  or  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  as  regarded 
Rome,  re^Kctively,  Gallu  Cisalpina  and  Gal- 
UA  Transaupina.    In  the  year  of  Rome  364, 
A.  C.  390,  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  waged 
against  the  Romans  the  war  in  which  the  city 
was  sacked  by  the  Barbarians.   After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  Romans  seizea  on 
a  favourable  nretext  for  gaining  a  footing  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  sentFuIvius  Flaccus  to 
*aid  the  Massilians  against  their  troublesome 
neighbours,  the  Salii.  A  few  years  later,  A.  U. 
C.  633,  Fabius  Maximus  and  Cn.  Domitius 
jBnobarbas,  having  been  sent  to  support  the 
iBdui  against  the  Allobro^es  and  Arvemi,  sub- 
dued that  part  of  Graul  which  was  at  fixst  stvled 
Provincia,  and  afterwards  Narbonensis,  from 
Karbo,  now  Narbonne,    It  was  surnamed  Brae- 
cata,  from  a  garment  worn  by  the  natives,  as 
Celtic  Gaul  was  called  Comata,  because  the  peo- 
ple wore  long  hair.   The  Roman  possessions  in 
Gaul  were  confined  to  the  province,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Caesar,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
victories  of  Fabius.    At  the  time  that  Gaul  was 
conquered  by  Cassar,  "  three  great  nations,  Cel- 
tae,  Belgae,  and  Aquitani,  distinguished  by  lan- 
guage as  Dy  customs,  divided  among  them  the 
whole  extent  of  Gaul."     Vid.  CeUica,  Belgica^ 
and  Aquilania.    "  When  Augustus  gave  laws 
to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  he  introduced  a 
division  or  Gaul,  equally  adapted  to  the  progress 
of  the  legions,  to  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
to  the  principal  national  distinctions,  which  had 
comprehended  a    hundred  independent  states. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  (civitates) 
appear  in  the  Notitia  of  Gaul,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  capital  towns,  but  to  the  whole  territory 
of  each  state.    The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Lan^vedoc^  Provence^  Dauphine,  received 
their  provmcial  appellation  from  the  colony  of 
Narbonne.   The  government  of  Aquitania  was 
extended  from  the  Fyx^nees  to  the  Ligeris. 
The  country  between  tne  Loire  and  the  seine 
was  styled  tne  Celtic  Gaul,  and  soon  borrowed 
a  new  denomination  from  the  celebrated  colony 
of  Lu^unum,  or  lAjons.    The  Belgic  lay  be- 
yond the  Seine,  and  m  more  ancient  times  had 
oeen  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine ;  but  a  little 
before  the  age  of  Caesar,  the  Germans,  abusing 
their  superiority  of  valour,  had  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.    The 
Roman  conqueror  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flat- 
tering a  circumstance ;  and  tne  Grallic  ft'ontler 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Bade  to  Leyden,  received 
the  pompous  names  of  Ufrper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many. Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gteul  j  the  Narbon- 
nese,  Aquitaine,  the  Celtic  or  Lvonnese,  the  Bel- 
gic, and  the  two  Germanys.  "  (  Gibbon.)   In  the 
new  modelling  of  the  empire  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  G^ul  was  appointed  for  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  four  Praefecti  Praetorio.    His  title,  Prse- 
fectus  Praetorio  Galliarum ;  his  government  ex- 
tending over  the  diocesses  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain :  this  diocess  being  cast  into  seventeen 
provinces,  that  is  to  sav :  1 .  Lugdunensis  Prima ; 
3.— Secunda;  3.  —  Tertia;  4.  —  Q.narta;   5. 
Belgica  Prima:  6. — Secunda:  7.— Germania 
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Prima;  8. — Secunda;  9. — ^Narbonensis  Prima; 
10. — Secunda ;  1 1 . — Aquitan ia  Prima ;  12. — 
Secunda;  13.  Novem-Populana;  14.  Viennen- 
sis;  15l  Maxima  Sequanorum;  16.  Alpes 
Gnuse  and  Penninas ;  17.  Alpes  Maritims.  "But 
long  it  stood  not  in  this  state.  For  within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  during  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  a  great  and  populous  nation,  were 
called  in  by  Stilico,  lieutenant  to  Honorius  the 
western  emperor,  to  keep  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire against  the  French,  then  ready,  with  some 
other  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  invade  the 
same.  The  Goths,  not  long  after,  by  agreement 
with  the  same  Honorius,  leaving  their  hold  in 
Italy,  were  vested  in  Gaul  Narbonois,  by  the 
gift  of  that  emperor,  with  a  good  part  of  Tar- 
raconensis,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain ;  Aqui- 
tania being  soon  after  added,  in  regard  of  the 
service  they  had  done  the  empire  in  driving  the 
Alani  out  of  Spain,  then  likely  to  have  nuide  a 
great  impression  on  that  country.  And  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  the  third,  the  French, 
who  had  long  hovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  of  the  em- 
pire, ventured  over  the  river ;  first  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Belgic  Graul,  and  afterwards 
spread  themselves  over  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
which  had  not  been  subdued  by  the  Goths  and 
Burgundians,  excepting  a  small  comer  of  Ar- 
morfoa,  then  possessed  by  the  Britons."— (Ay- 
lin.)  A.  D.  582,  the  Burgundians  yielded  to 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Franks,  who  fo^ 
lowed  up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the  do- 
minions of  the  Goths.  Under  the  pretence  ci 
exterminating  the  Arian  heresy,  Clovis,  the 
christian  hero  of  the  Franks  declared  war  against 
the  Goths,  and  slew  with  his  own  hand  their 
king  Alaric,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Poictiers, 
which  transferred  the  ample  province  of  Aquita- 
nia to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  506. 
At  length,  25  years  afler  the  death  of  Clovis,  in 
a  treaty  between  Justinian  and  the  sons  of  Clo- 
vis, the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  was  yielded  to  the  Franks,  and  thus  was 
lawfully  established  the  throne  of  the  Merovin- 

S'ans,  A.  D.  536.  The  population  of  Gaul  in 
e  lime  of  Caesar,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization existing  there,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  On  the  former  point,  if  we  take  as 
the  basis  of  a  calculation  the  catalogue  given  bv 
Caesar  of  the  confederate  Belgae,  and  make  al- 
lowance for  the  women,chiIdren,slaves,and  such 
as  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  we  shall  find 
the  probable  amount  to  be  more  than  30,000,000. 
D.Hume  makes  the  n  umber  as  low  as  12,000,000; 
and  Wallace,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  popula- 
tion of  ancient  nations,  extends  it  to  49,000,000. 
A  French  critic,  CI.  Dulaure,  has  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  received  opinions  in  rej^ara  to  the 
condition  of  ancient  Gaul,  by  pen^rtin^  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  civitaSf  urbs^  and  opjndum^ 
as  used  oy  Caesar.  He  argues,  that  because  «' W- 
toii  is  used  in  reference  to  Tolosa,  Carcasso,  and 
Narbo,  cities  of  the  Gallic  province,  the  same 
term  would  have  been  applied  to  Bibracta,Gena- 
bum,  and  Grergovia,  if  they  had  been  entitled  to 
rank  as  towns.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
Tolosa,  &c.,  were  colonies,  and,  as  such,  formed 
with  their  respective  territories  independent 
states;  enjoving,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
privileges  of'Roman  cUizeni  and  therefore  called 
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cmtatcSf  in  reference  to  their  cicisens  and  the 
iramnnities  they  enjoyed.  Had  be  spoken  of 
those  same  places  without  reference  to  their  in- 
habitants or  their  privileges,  he  would  have  styl- 
ed them  fiarbes  or  oppida»  When  we  go  be- 
yond the  province,  we  find  him  still  using  the 
appellation  eivitas,  where  the  people  are  intend- 
ed, and  not  the  place  merely  which  they  occu- 
pied. Thus  we  read  civitas  iBdnorum,  Hvi- 
tas  Arvemorum ;  but  not  civitas  Bibracia,  did- 
tas  Gergovia,  because  here  the  places  are  in- 
tended and  not  the  people.  In  tne  latter  case, 
iirfts  or  oppidum  are  the  proper  terms,  ^or 
are  we  to  consider,  with  Dulaure,  the  Gauls  of 
ihax  period  too  rude  to  possess  towns.  In  truth, 
their  early  migrations,  which  Indicate  an  excess 
of  pcimlation,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
must  have  assembled  in  towns ;  and  we  are  jus- 
tified in  this  inference,  by  the  fact,  that  before 
the  Phocaeans  had  set  the  example  of  building 
cities  to  the  Gauls,  Bellovesus  founded  in  Cisal- 
pine Gkiul  the  ci^  of  Mediolanum.  (See  this 
quesdon  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  the  reply  of 
d€  GcUbifry  to  Duiaure,  entitled  "  Dissertatio  de 
amiquis  uroibus  Galliarum.'')  Under  the  Low- 
er empire.  "  when  the  government  of  the  church 
io  Gaal  had  conformed  itself  to  that  of  the 
Slate,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  formed  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  cities 
to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  sees,  correspond 
with  the  division  of  civu  provinces.  This  con- 
formity extends  even  to  the  particular  cantons  of 
which  each  pioviuce  was  composed,  the  ancient 
civilaies,  or  communities,  corresponding  for  the 
most  port  with  the  ancient  diocesses.  jyAn^ 
tiUe. — Lemaire, — Brotier^  ad  Toe.  1,  p.  367, 
edL  m  IS.— Oes.  Belk  GaU.-^Strab.  i.—Senec. 
3)  NtU.  Q!iuai.^Cie.  pro  M.  FafU,—Liv.  5,  34, 
35,  a  seqq.  38,  lB.^Jnin.  39,  1,  S.—Pausan. 

10. — Pol^.  4. — Justin.  25,  2. Cisalpinji. 

"It  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  times  beyond 
which  the  annals^  of  Italy  do  not  reach,  the 
whcde  of  that  rich  country,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Lombardy,  was  possessed  by  the 
ancient  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tuscans; 
bat  that  subsequently  the  numerous  hordes 
which  Ghuil  poured  successively  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  drove  by  degree  the  Tuscans  from 
these  fertile  plains,  and  at  l&st  confined  them 
wiihin  the  narrow  limits  of  Etruria.  The 
Gaols,  having  securely  established  themselves 
in  their  new  possessions,  proceeded  to  make 
fuither  inroodsTnto  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
thus  came  into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  they  total- 
ly defeated  the  Roman  army  on  the  biuiks  of 
the  Allia,  and  became  masters  of  Rome  itself. 
The  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  exploits  of 
Camillas,  or  rather,  if  Polybius  be  correct,  the 
gold  of  the  vanquished,  and  dangers  which 
thiealened  the  Gauls  at  home,  preserved  the 
stale.  From  that  time,  the  Gauls,  thoueh  they 
continued  by  frequent  incursions  to  threaten 
and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  could 
make  no  impression  on  that  power.  Though 
leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans,  they 
were  almost  alwavs  unsuccessfiil.  Defeated  at 
Saitinmn  in  Umbria ;  near  the  lake  Vadimon 
in  l^mria ;  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action 
near  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  province, 
ti»v  soon  fotmd  themselves  forced  to  contend , 
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not  for  conquest,  but  for  existence.  The  same 
ill  success,  however,  attended  their  efforts  in 
their  own  territory.  The  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  was  irresistible ;  tiie  Gauls  were  beat- 
en back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the 
Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  beheld  Roman  colo- 
nies established  and  flourishing  in  many  of  the 
towns  which  had  so  lately  been  theirs.  Not- 
withstanding these  successive  disasters,  their 
spirit,  though  curbed,  was  still  unsubdued ;  and 
when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  aflbrded  them 
an  opi>ortuniiy  of  retrieving  their  losses,  and 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  foe,  they  ea- 
gerly embraced  it.  It  is  to  their  zealous  co-ope- 
ration that  Polybius  ascribes  in  a  great  degree 
the  primary  success  of  that  expedition.  By  the 
efiicient  aid  which  they  afforded  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immedi- 
ately alter  he  had  set  foot  in  Italy,  and  to  follow 
up  his  early  success  with  promptitude  and  vi- 
gour. As  long  as  that  great  commander  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  gave  employment  -to  all 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  Gauls  remained 
unmolested,  and  enjoyed  theii  former  freedom^ 
without  being  much  burdened  by  a  war  which 
was  waged  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  borders.  But  when  the  tide  of  success 
had  again  cbauffed  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the 
defeat  of  Asdrtibal,  together  with  other  disas- 
ters, had  paralysed  the  efforts  bf  Carthage,  they 
once  more  saw  their  frontiers  menaced ;  Gaul 
still  offered  some  resistance  even  after  that  hum- 
bled power  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ; 
but  It  was  weak  and  unavailing;  and  about 
twelve  years  afler  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  brought  under  entire  subjec- 
tion, and  became  a  Roman  province.  Under, 
this  denomination  it  continued  to  receive  various 
accessions  of  territory,  as  the  Romans  extend- 
ed their  dominion  towards  the  Alijs,  till  it  com- 
prised the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Italy  which 
lies  between  those  mountains  and  the  rivers 
Macra  and  Rubicon.  It  was  sometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  Gallia  Togata,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  to  which  the  name  of 
Gallia  Comata  was  applied.  Another  frequent 
distinction  is  that  of  Ulterior  and  Citerior.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  the  Gauls  held  was  included  in  the  figure 
of  a  triangle,  which  had  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines  for  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  Adriatic,  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Sena  Gallica,  SinigagUa,  for 
the  base.  This  is,  however,  but  a  rough  sketch, 
which  requires  a  more  accurate  delineation. 
The  following  limits  will  be  found  sufficiently 
correct  to  answer  every  purpose.  The  river  Or- 

Sis,  Orca.  will  define  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
aul  to  tne  north-west  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  p0,  which  river  will  then  serve  as  a 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Liguria,  till  it  receives 
the  Tidnne  on  its  right  bank.  Along  this 
small  stream  we  may  trace  the  western  limit, 
up  to  its  source  in  the  Appenines,  and  the 
southern  along  that  chain  to  the  river  Rubico, 
FHumesinOy  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Rimini.  To  the  north,  a  line  drawn  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Alps  across  the  great  Italian 
takes  will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  from  Rhae- 
tia  and  other  Alpine  districts.  The  Athesis, 
Adige^  from  the  point  where  it  meets  that  line, 
and  subsequently  the  Po,  will  distinguish  it 
on  the  east  and  south  from  Yenetia:  and  the 
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Adriatic  will  close  the  last  side  of  this  irregu- 
lar figure.  The  character  ivhich  is  given  us  of 
this  portion  of  Italy  by  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty is  that  of  the  most  fertUe  and  productive 
country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as 
abounding  in  wine,  com,  and  every  kind  of 
grain.  Innumerable  herds  of  swine,  both  for 
public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  fo- 
rests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions 
of  every  kind,  that  travellers  when  ai  an  inn 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of 
everv  article  which  they  required,  but  paid  so 
much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  furnish- 
ed them ;  and  this  charge  at  the  highest  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  as.  As  a  proof  of  the 
richness  of  the  cotmtry^  Strabo  remarks,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  rest  ot  Italy  in  the  number  of 
large  and  opulent  towns  which  it  contained. 
The  wool  ^rown  there  was  of  the  finest  and 
soAest  quality ;  and  so  abundant  was  the  supply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  was 
oonmionly  stowed  were  of  the  size  of  houses. 
Lastly,  Cicero  .styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  the 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
ornament  of  its  dignity.  The  division  or  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  into  Transpadana  and  Cispadana  is 
one  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  which  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  adopt  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  extensive  province."  The  whole 
of  this  country  was  distributed  among  Grallic 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which,  with  their  chief 
cities,  are  as  follows:  Salassii  city,  Augusta. 
"PrntoriiBiiAuoste) ;  Orobii, Comum,  Bergamum 
(Camo  and  Bergamo) ;  Cenomani^  Cremona, 
Brixia,  'bAaxA\iA\Crenuma  Brescia,  Mmtaua) ; 
lAnganeSj  Forum  Allieni,  Ravenna  (.FVrram 
tatd  Havenna)]  ^m,  Bononia,  Faventia  (Bo- 
lognaf  and  Paeiiza) ;  Aruimani,  Parma  {Par- 
ma); lnsubreSfMeaio\9Jium(^])/Rian);  Taurini^ 
Augusta  T aurinorum  (  THirin,)  Chief  rivers ; 
Padus,  with  its  tributaries,  Ticinus,  Addua, 
Mincius,  Tanarus,  and  Trebia.    Cramer. 

Qallicob  Acer,  was  applied  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Ariminum,  whence  the 
Galli  Senones  were  banished,  and  which  was 
divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Liv.  33,  c. 
14, 1.  39,  c.  44.— Ctc.  Cat.  2.— Cos.  Civ.  1,  c. 
29.— — Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
^e  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf  oiLyma. 

Galunaria  8TLVA,  a  wood  near  Cumse  in 
ItaW,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
It  furnished  the  fleet  with  which  Sextus  Pom- 
pey  afterwards  infested  the  Mediterranean.  It 
4S  now  called  Pineta  di  Castel  VnUumo.  Cram. 
^Ju,v.  3,  V.  307. 

Galup5lis,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Salen- 
tines,  on  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Galloorscia.     Vid.  Cfaiatia* 

Ganoaridjb,  a  people  near. the  mouths  of  the 
Gan^res.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some  attribu- 
ted this  to  the  weariness  and  indolence  of  his 
troops.  They  were  placed  by  Valer.  Flaccns 
among  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  Justin.  13,  c.  8. 
— CuH.  9,  c.  2.— Firg^.  JBn.  3,  v.  VI.— Place. 
6,  V.  67. 

Ganges,  a  large  river  of  India,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Grangeticus  Sinus,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  which  was  but  little  known  to  antiquity. 
"  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to  the  point  where 
it  changes  from  Scythian  to  Indian,  by  opening 
it  passage  through  a  chain  of  mountains,  was 


not  known  in  geography  till  our  davs.**  {^lyA^r 
viUe.)    "  The  Ganges  is  called  by  the  Hmdoos, 
Padde  and  Boora  Gonga,  or  "  the  river,"  by 
w^y  of  eminence.    This  m  ighty  river  was  long 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Himaiah  mountains,  till  the  fact  came  to  be 
doubted  by  Mr.  Colebrook ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Lieut.  Webb  beins^  sent  in  1808  by  the 
Bengal  government  to  explore  its  sources,  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  different  streams  above  Hurd^ 
war,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise  on  the  south 
side  of  the  snowy  mountains.    At  some  places 
above  the  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  the  Gan- 
ges is  fordable ;  but  its  navigation  is  never  in- 
terrupted.   At  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the 
sea,  tne  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest.    This  depth  it  retains  all 
the  way  to  the  sea,  where,  however,  the  settling 
of  sand,  by  the  neutralization  of  the  current, 
from  the  meeting  of  the  tide  with  the  stream 
of  the  river,  produces  bars  and  shallows  which 
prevent  the  entrance  of  lai^e  vessels.    The 
accessions  which  the  Granges  receives  in  the 
spring  by  the  meltinef  of  the  mountain  snow  are 
not  considerable.    At  any  great  distance  fr(Hn 
the  sources,  as  at  Patna,  any  cause  affecting 
these  sources  produces  little  comparative  efl[ect. 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  the  Cossimbazar  and  the  Jd- 
linghy,  are  given  off  to  the  west    These  unite 
to  form  the  Hoogly,  or  Bkagiralhy^  on  which 
the  port  of  CaltnUia  is  situated.    It  is  the  only 
branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships,  and  in 
some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three 
months.    The  only  secondary  branch  which  is 
at  all  times  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  ChandaX 
river.    That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks 
and  rivers  called  the  Sunderbunds,  with  nume- 
rous islands,  covered  with  the  profuse  and  rank 
vegetation  called  iungle,  affording  haunts  to  nu- 
merous tigpers.    These  branches  occupy  an  ex- 
tent of  200  miles  along  the  shore.     The  Gan- 
ees  is  calculated  to  discharge  in  the  dry  seasoa 
80,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second;  and,  as 
its  water  has  double  the  volume  when  at  its 
height,  and  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  three,  it  must  at  that 
time  discharge  405,000  cubic  feet.    The  ave- 
rasre  for  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  180,000. 
That  line  of  the  Gaiiges  whidi  lies  between 
Gangootre,  or  the  source  of  the  leading  stream, 
and  iSti^or  island,  below  Calcutta,  is  held  pani- 
cnlarly'sacred.     The  main  body,  which  goes 
east  to  join  the  Brahmapootra^  is  not  regarded 
with  equal  veneration.    Certain  parts  of  the 
line  now  mentioned  are  esteemed  m'ore  sacred 
than  the  rest,  and  are  the  resort  of  numerous 
pilgrims  from  great  distances  to  perform  their 
ablutions,  and  take  up  the  water  to  be  employed 
in  their  ceremonies.    Wherever  the  river  hap- 
pens to  run  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to  iis 
general  direction,  it  is  considered  as  peculiarly 
holy.    The  places  most  superstitiously  revered 
are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called  Prayags^  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jiimna  with 
the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.    The  others  are  sato- 
ated  among  the  mountains.     HurdvMir^  where 
the  river  escapes  from  the  mountains,  and  Sag^r 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  are  also'sa- 
cred.     The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  esteemed 
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for  its  medicinal  Tiitaes,  and  on  that  account 
drank  b^  Mahometans  as  well  as  Hindoos.  In 
(he  British  conns  of  justice,  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as  the 
Koran  is  for  Mahometans  and  the  gospels  for 
Christians.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  aug- 
mented by  many  successive  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  very  large  rivers.  On  its  right  bank 
it  receives  the  Ju,mna^  which  has  a  previous 
course  of  780 miles  flrom  the  lower  range  of  Bi- 
•maUik  between  the  SuUedge  and  the  Ganges^ 
and  falls  into  the  latter  at  the  fortress  of  Mlor 
habad.  It  is  said  to  receive  at  the  same  point  a 
rivnlet  under  ground,  on  which  account  the 
janction  is  called,  according  to  Tiefenthaler, 
Trebenif  or  the  coiifiuence  of  three  rivers.  The 
Gogra,  after  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  British  district  of  KJemaomif  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  Goorkha  territory,  passes  near 
Fizctad,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Berar,  where 
it  is  calloi  Ikwaj  being  one  of  the  longest  tribu- 
taries which  the  Ganges  receives.  MilU'Brun. 

GasImamtib,  (sing.  OaramaSf)  a  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Aftica.  **  Major  Rennel 
and  the  learned  Larcher  consider  FVzzan  as  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Cfaramanles;  a  point 
siill,  however,  very  doubtful."  The  name  of 
the  modem  town  Oermah  resembles  that  of  the 
ancient  Gorama.  MaUe-Brun. — Virg.  JEn.  4, 
V.  198, 1. 6,  V.  T95.-'Lucan.  4,  v.  Z3i.Strab.  2. 
-Plin.  5,c  8.— fiW.  R,  1,  v.  142, 1. 11,  v.  181. 

GiRGANDs  MON8,  uow  St.  AugelOf  a  lofty 
moontain  of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the 
form  of  a  promontoiy  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  PuiUa  di  Viesti^ 
and  extends  between  the  bays  of  Rodi  and  Man- 
iVedonia.  One  of  the  summits  of  this  hill  was 
called  Drium,  from  which  there  issued  a  stream 
whose  waters  were  of  peculiar  virtue  in  healing 
the  disorders  of  cattle.  Horace,  Lucan,  and 
Silios  Italicus,  have  celebrated  this  spot  in  their 
verses.  Virg.  jC«.  11,  v.  257. — lAuan.  5,  v. 
880. 

Gasoaphia,  a  valley  near  Plateea,  with  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  where  Actaeon  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  d<^.    Ovid.  Met  3,  v.  156. 

Garoarus,  (plur.  a,  orumt)  a  town  and  moun- 
tain of  Troas,  near  mount  Ida,  famous  for  its 
fertility.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  KHi.—JMdcrob.  5,  c.  20. 
-SrnJ.  13.— PZtn.  5,  c.  30. 

Gabuhna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  C7a- 
r&mie^  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
separating  Gallia  Celtica  from  Aquitania.  It 
&Us  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  by  the  per- 
severing labours  of  Lewis  14th,  a  commtmica- 
ticD  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  canal  of 
Langnedoe,  carried  upwards  of  100  miles 
diroogh  hills  and  over  vallejrs.  Msla^  3,  c.  2. 
According  to  the  early  division  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  when  Aquitania  was  extended  to  the 
Li^r,  this  river  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  Novem  Populana.  In  its  course  it  watered 
the  regions  of  the  Ganunni,  who  dwelt  near 
it*t  source,  the  Nitisbriges,  the  Bituriges,  the 
Vibisci,  and  the  Santones  who  occupied  the 
hmds  from  its  mouth.  This  river,  the  third  of 
the  purely  Gallic  streams  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance that  empty  into  the  ocean,  received  the 
tributary  waters  of  almost  all  the  many  rivers 
and  rivulets  that  drain  the  provinces  of  Guiermef 
Gascanv,  and  Languedae.  Below  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardpgne,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 


Garonne^  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Bour- 
deauXj  this  river  expands  itself,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  bay.  Here  the  name  of 
Garonne  is  exchanged  for  that  of  Gironde^ 
which  is  used  to  d^ignate  the  present  depart- 
ment on  Its  southern  bank.  The  canal  royal 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Garonne  with  the 
Mediterranean,  uniting  with  that  river  above 
its  junction  with  the  Tarn,  near  the  city  of  TVn«- 
louse^  and  passing  through  the  departments  of 
Upper  Garonne^  Aude,  and  HerauUf  the  former 
Languedoc. 

Gaugam&la,  a  village  near  Arbela,  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  between  that  river,  the  Buma- 
dus,  and  the  Zabus,  where  Alexander  obtained 
his  second  victory  over  Darius.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. 
-^Strab.  2  and  16. 

Gaulus  and  Gauleok,  I.  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  contiguous  and 
belonged  to  Melita  (Malta)^  and  is  now  called 

Goso. IL  Another,  on  the  coast  of  Crete 

towards  Libya,  called  also  Goso  in  modem  geo- 
graphy. 

Gaurus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  famous  for 
its  wines.  Lucan.  2,  v.  667.— 5?i7. 12,  v.  160.— 
Stai.  3,  Sflv.  5,  V.  99. 

Gaza,  a  town  of  Palestine  upon  the  south', 
and  towards  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  was  near 
the  coast  between  Ascalon  ana  Raphia,  and, 
though  destroyed  by  Alexander,  it  still  occupies 
its  former  site,  and  holds  its  former  name,  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  after  its  demolition.  This  was 
a  ormcipal  town  of  the  Philistines,  the  gigantic 
onspring  of  Anak,  and  was  never  subdued  by 
the  Jews,  who  waged  such  unrelenting  wars 
with  that  people,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
According  to  Mela,  the  origin  of  this  name, 
which  was  a  Persian  word  signifying  treamres^ 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
made  the  depository  of  a  part  of  his  treasures  by 
Camb3rses,  the  Persian  ting.  Vossius,  in  his 
commentarv  upon  the  Latin  geographer,  suffi- 
ciently establishes,  on  the  contrarv,  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  that  name.  "  The  port,"  according  td 
D'AnviIle,"formed  a  town  at  some  distance, 
and  a  small  stream  runs  a  little  beyond  it.^ 
Mela^  1,  11. —  Voa.  ad  Pomp.  Mel. 

GedrOsia,  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  Ery- 
threan  or  Arabian  Sea.  Its  northern  boundary 
was  formed  by  the  BoBtius  mons,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Arachosia ;  the  Arbiti  monies  lay 
between  it  and  the  nearer  India ;  while  on  the 
west,  its  deserts  were  prolonged  in  those  of  Car- 
mania.  A  few  rivers  on  the  coast  discharged 
their  feeble  waters  into  the  ocean ;  but  towards 
the  mountains,  the  desert  and  the  desert  sands 
disputed  the  empire  of  man.  The  armies  of 
Semiramis  and  Cyrus  were  unable  to  contend 
with  the  inhospitality  of  these  barren  and  burn- 
ing regions ;  and  that  of  Alexander,  on  its  re- 
turn from  India  through  the  same  steril  tract, 
lost  more  than  all  its  battles  or  its  victories 
had  cost  or  gained.  The  inhabitants  who 
dwelt  by  the  sea-side,  were  Ichthyophagi ;  and 
die  produce  of  the  waves  affordea  them  at  once 
clothing  and  food.  The  modem  name  of  the 
country  is  Mekran^  and  Pura,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal towards  the  borders  of  Carmania,  is  the  mo- 
dem Foreg  or  Purg.    Am. — Strab. 

GcLA,  a  town  on  the  southem  parts  of  Sici- 
ly, about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  Gelax.    It  was  built  by  a 
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Bhodian  and  Cretan  colony,  713  yeaxs  before 
the  Christian  era.  After  it  had  continiied  in  ex- 
istence 404  years,  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
turn,  carriea  the  inhabitants  to  Phinii4Uj  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  founded, 
and  he  employed  the  sumes  of  Qela  to  beautify 
his  own  city.  Phintias  was  also  called  Gela. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  GelensiSf  Geloi, 
*  and  Gtlani.  Vtrg.  JEn,  3,  v.  703.— Paiw.  3, 
€.46. 

GelOnbs,  and  G£l6ni,  a  peq)le  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
'  They  painted  themselves  to  appear  more  terri> 
ble  in  Dactle.  They  were  descended  from  Ge- 
lonns,  a  son  of  Hercnles.  Virg.  G.  2,  t.  15. — 
Mn.  8,  y.  735. — Mela^  1,  e.  1. — CUwdian  inRuf. 
1,  y.  315. 

Gbmonic,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
cases of  criminals  were  thrown.  Sitet,  Tib, 
53  and  ^l.^TacU.  Hist.  3,  c.  74. 

Gbnabcm,  a  town  of  Celtic  Gaul,  upon  the 
Liger,  belonging  to  the  Camutes.  its  modem 
name  of  Orleans  it  deriyed  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  people  the  Aurelumi.  Ceak  B,  C. 
%  3. — Lucan.  i,  4^. 

Geneva,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well-for- 
tified  city,  in  the  country  of  the  Allobroges  on 
the  Rhone,  as  it  passes  from  the  Lacus  Lema- 
fius,  now  Lake  of  Qenevd^  to  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Sayoy.  This  town,  of  some 
repute  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Caesar, 
was  held  by  the  AUobro^,  on  tne  borders  of 
the  Helvetii,  the  progenitors  of  the  Swiss,  It 
now  belongs  to  the  latter  people,  giying  name 
to  a  yery  large  canton. 

Genua,  now  Genoa^  a  celebrated  town  of  Li- 
ffuria.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  city,  which 
does  not  appear  to  haye  been  a  yery  important 
place  in  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history,  repre- 
sent it  as  taking  part  with  the  Romans  in  the 
first  Pimic  war,  and  as  suffering  the  penalty  of 
its  adherence,  being  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Mafo,  the  Carthaginian  |;eneraL  It  was  rebuilt 
hy  tne  Romans,  and  contmued,  as  the  capital  of 
Liguria,  one  oi  the  11  regions  into  which  Au- 
gustus portioned  Italy,  to  belong  to  them  till  the 
oyerthrow  of  their  empire.  About  the  year  600 
of  our  era,  Genua  was  again  laid  waste,  the 
Lombards,  under  their  king  Alboinus,  haying 
taken  and  pillaged  it.  The  present  town  was 
built  by  Charlemagne,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
ambition  and  power.  As  an  mdependent  com- 
monwealth, it  was  at  one  time  mistress  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country  of  Ligu- 
ria, and  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
the  Baleares,  a  |)art  of  Tuscany,  and  eyen  the 
distant  Constantinopolitan  suburb  of  Pera.  Its 
wars  with  Pisa  and  Venice,  and  the  facilities 
which  these  and  other  internal  dissentionsof  the 
.  Italians  gaye  to  foreign  powers,  deprived  Genoa, 
first  of  her  liberty,  then  of  her  mdependence, 
and  lastly  of  her  political  existence.  lAv,  21, 
c.  33, 1. 38,  c.  46, 1.  30.  c.  1. 
.  Genusus,  now  Senmo^  a  river  of  Macedcmia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  ApoUonia.  Jjur 
can.  5,  y.  463. 

Gkranbia.  The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Onsi 
montes,  which  extended  south  from  the  Cithas- 
ron  mons  across  the  territory  of  Meiajaris,  was 
called  Geraneia,  and  was  said  to  afford  the  only 
passage  through  its  defiles  from  the  north  of 
Qreece  to  the  Peloponnesus.   It  was  fortified  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  inrprac- 
ticable.  The  modem  name  of  this  pass  is  Der- 
benirvouni^  and  it  continues  to  be  the  avenue  for 
travellers  into  the  Morea.    Thuu^d. 

Geh  MANIA.    The  geographical  descriptioa  of 
Germany  for  any  given  era  or  age,  win  suffice 
for  that  age  or  thai  era  alone;  and  the  Germa- 
ny of  Tacitus  is  not  the  Germany  of  any  other 
Roman  geographer.    In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  student  may  not  be  rather  miided  than  ia- 
structed  in  our  account  of  this  country,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  it  in  various  sertioos, 
as  represented  in  one  age  by  Caesar,  m  another 
by  Strabo,  in  a  third  by  Pliny ;  and  lastlj,  lo 
compare  all  these  with  toe  relations  of  the  most 
approved  among  modem  geographers.    A  se- 
cond di V  ision,  applicable  more  particularly  to  the 
moral  and  eibnognq)hicaI  description  of  Qerma- 
nv,  win  require  thai  the  period  anterior  to  the 
Roman  occupation,  that,  during  which  thecun- 
quering  legions  of  the  emperors  established  their 
name  and  precarious  authority  beyond  the  Hkm^ 
and  that  which  is  generally  designated  as  the 
dark  or  middle  axes,  be  carefully  separated  and 
distinguished.    Before  attempting  the  compli- 
cated relation  of  the  various  divisions,  both  in 
regaid  to  time  and  place,  the  various  people  and 
the  infinite  eeographical  chauges,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  greatest  extent  of  Germany  was 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  DO' 
Mtbe  to  the  Northern  seas.    This  was  Genrnmy 
Proper,  or  the  Greater  Germany,  called  also 
Transrhenana,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Belgic  Gaul  west  of  the  Rhine^  which, 
from  the  access  of  German  tribes,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  German  manners,  &c.,  was  called 
also  Qermany.     This  smaller  province  of  that 
name  was  considered  as  altogether  distinct  from 
the  country  called  from  one  of  its  tribes  Gemor 
fiy,  and  included  in  the  above-defined  bounda- 
ries ;  and  ail  that  region  which  is  now  called 
Germany^  south  of  the  Dawibe^  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  the  account  of  Germania  Antiqna,  of 
which  it  was  not  considered  a  part.    Of  the  na* 
tural  divisions  of  Germany  formed  by  her  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
but  confused  accounts,  demonstrating  nothing 
more  fully  than  the  ignorance  of  their  aathors. 
Concerning  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  GertM" 
wy^  it  is  easy  to  form  plausible  theories ;  and  not 
a  doubt  remains  that  the  first  people  of  this  vasi 
region  were  Celts,  who  migrated  long  before  the 
dawn  of  history  from  the  regions  of  the  Pains 
Msotis  towards  the  farthest'west.  {  Vid.  Cetta) 
So  far  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  one  ori^irin, 
and  so  far  they  were  one  pequle ;  but  the  C>er- 
mans  of  this  race  had  long  been  superseded  hf 
the  Teutonic  tribes  that  in  the  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  occupied  the  country  north  of  the 
Daiwie^  and  who  were  jns*ly  considered  to  be 
a  separate  people.     In  order  to  produce  some- 
thing like  a  regular  succession  in  the  account  of 
the  various  settlen^enis  which  we  shall  have  to 
detail,  we  shall  follow  the  progress  of  the  cnrly 
tribes  that  successively  established  ihemsekes 
in  Germany.    The  first  branch  ftxmi  the  Ta- 
nais  and  the  Palus  Maf»otis  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
seas:  a  second  population,  crossing  the  Vishda 
and  the  Oder,  fixed  themselves  for  a  period  be- 
tween the  latter  river  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  conn- 
try  now  forming  a  large  part  of  the  kmgdomoi 
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Fnasia.  These  were  the  Snevic  femilj,  which 
sftenrards  became  and  long  condnned  the  chief 
hive  of  the  German  migratory  tribes.  An  early 
detachment  that  first  crossed  the  Elbe^nd  jour- 
neyed towards  the  borders  of  the  BMne,  were 
the  8emnones,stqyposed  in  antiquity  thenoblest 
of  the  Saevic  race.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Casti,  and  the  other  people  living  towaids  the 
Bhine,  from  whence  the  Batavi  and  all  the 
greater  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ger- 
many. At  the  same  time  the  Danish  peninsula, 
then  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  from  the  name 
of  its  inhabitants,  waspe<^ed  by  races  of  men 
called  Cimbri  and  Teutones;  while  the  ^1 
more  northern  r^ons,  by  the  gulfs  of  f%iUand 
and  Botkmia,  were  held  by  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
manic people  called  Fenni  or  Finni,  by  some 
authors  considered  of  Sarmatiau,  and  not  of 
Scythian  orGennanic  origin.  Among  innu- 
merable tribes  of  these  people,  all  the  country 
of  ancieat  Germanif  was  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  ajmost  impossible  to  de- 
fine their  settlements,  more  particulariv  as 
these  were  subject  to  continual  change.  With- 
out attempting  this,  we  shall  pass  to  the  dii^r- 
ent  aceoonts  and  descriplioDS  of  Qermauy 
aocordingto  the  most  authentic  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. The  first  among  these,  in  point  of 
tone  and  antfaori^,  is  Ceesar  in  hit  Commenta- 
ries, in  which  we  are  only  to  understand  the 
aerritory  of  the  6uevi.  Of  these  pec^le  the 
principal  were  the  Semnones,  between  the 
fFa$U,  and  the  Oder;  the  Longobardi,  border- 
ing upon  the  Semnones  in  the  ojstrict  of  Brar^ 
4enburg;  the  Angli  and  Varini,  who,  with  five 
other  tribes,  formed  one  confederacy,  and  dwelt 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Snevic  ocean.  The 
Germania  of  Strabo,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Aiignsnis  or  Tiberius,  included  only  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rhint^  the  Dtmuie^  and  the 
£Iir;  which  last  nver,  according  to  that  geo- 
grapher, dirided  Germany  into  two  parts,  the 
Known  and  the  unknown.  The  Germany  of 
Pofflponius  Mela  extended  but  little  beyond  that 
of  Sirabo.  In  the  works  of  Pliny  we  mid,  how- 
ever, all  Sarmatia,  nearl3r,  included  in  the 
limits  of  Germany;  but  this  was  at  no  time, 

eilMJcallT  considered,  a  recognised  description, 
e  diriaes  all  Qermamiy  between  the  Isterones, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  ocean 
to  the  springs  of  the  Danube ;  the  Erminones, 
between  the  Danube  and  Vindilia;  the  Vindili 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ; 
the  faigerones  in  Scania  and  Finningia;  and 
the  Pencini  to  the  east  of  all  these  people  as  far 
as  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  ra^ 
rioos  emigrations  of  the  Suevic  tribes,  with  par- 
ticular names  which  they  imparted  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  took  up  their  abodes,  soon 
reduced  the  name  of  Snevia  to  signify  merely 
the  eonntry  between  the  EUte  and  the  Vistfula, 
It  might  tie  possible  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  subdivisidns  of  the  two  races  of  Cimbri  and 
Suevi,  the  great  divi.<non  of  the  Teutonic  or 
German  family,  but  such  a  list  would  occupy 
too  large  a  space ;  and,  though  of  great  value  in 
tracinsr  the  origin  of  nations,  would  not  be  re- 
onired  to  illustrate  the  wrttings  of  antiquity. 
For  that  purpose  we  must  examine  particularly 
the  Germania  Romana.  The  first  conflict  of  the 
Bomans  with  the  people  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
when  Marius  is  rqported  to  have  made  a  tremen- 


dous slaughter  of  the  united  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  was  B.  C.  114.  The  seals  abandoned  by 
these  people  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Suevi,  who  already  began  to  extend  themselves 
towards  the  west  For  a  long  time  no  interler- 
ence  of  the  Germans  with  the  Roman  provinces 
gave  them  a  place  in  Roman  history,  and  we 
Know  little  ot  their  state.  The  conquests  of 
Caesar,  and  the  defeat  of  A  riovistus,  in  n  o  respect 
altered  the  common  limits  of  Germany  ana  the 
empire,  though  they  repressed  the  advances  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  urging  for\i'ard  towards 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  regions  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius  saw  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
many to  the  form  of  a  province ;  divided,  fyr  the 
most  part,  among  difierent  people,  as  Ibllows: 
the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Bkine^ 
as  iar  as  the  Afeyne,  comprising  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  or  the  Grand  Ducny,  of  Baden  and  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  was  occupied  by  the 
Allemani  and  Marcomanni,  of  Sueyic  origin, 
but  early  separated  and  distinguished  by  their 
proper  name.  North  of  these,  along  the  mai^in 
of  tne  Riiine,  were  the  Teucteri,  the  Usipii,  and 
the  Marsaci :  extending  east  towards  the  Ems, 
were  found  the  Frisii,  the  Bruderi,  the  Batavi, 
the  Chamavi,the  Marsii,  and  the  Sicambri,  all 
included  in  the  nation  of  the  Istaevonea,  occu- 

gring  the  modem  kingdom  of  Holland  and  the 
rand  Duchies  ot  the  Lower  Rhine  and  He$st 
Darmstadt,  Still  farther  east  the  Chauci  oc< 
cupied  the  regicm  lying  between  the  Ems  and 
the  Elbe^  towards  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  or 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Between  the  same 
rivers,  but  nearer  to  their  rise,  tlife  Cherusci  and 
Catti,  possessed  the  country  now  divided  among 
the  petty  states  of  central  Germany.  From  the 
Elbe  to  the  Oder^  the  Suevi,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  of  which  the  Longobardi  were  the  prin- 
cipal, held  that  which  aAerwards  received  the 
name  oiSaxony^  being  themselves  no  longer  the 
great  parent  stock  of  all  the  German  races. 
"  The  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese,  or 
that  which  corresponds  with  modern  Hdl^iin, 
contained  two  nations  highly  illustrious  in  their 
progress;  on  one  side  the  Angli,  on  the  other 
the  Saxones.  These  last  werebounded  in  their 
primitive  state  by  the  issue  of  the  Elbe."  The 
Buxgundiones,  Guthones,  Semnoiies,  and  Lon- 
gobardi, were  fixed  in  those  parts  which  is  now 
formed  into  Brandenburg.  The  people  of  that 
part  of  Gtermania  which  is  now  called  Pcmara- 
nia,  were  Goths,  Rugii,  and  Herules.  Bohemia 
was  occupied  l^  the  Boii,  and  the  Quadi  were 
settled  in  Moravia.  During  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  preceded  and  led  to 
its  fall,  such  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Grermany.  In  the  latter 
days  of  this  exhausted  power,  new  names,  if  not 
new  people,  began  to  figure  in  Germany,  which 
loses  the  name  for  so  long  a  time  distinguishing 
it.  The  Franks,  a  league  of  all  the  principal 
German  tribes  known  as  theChauci,  Catti,  Bruc- 
teri,  &c.  united  with  the  Saxons  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and,  pushing  across  the  barriers  of  the 
Rhine,  be?an  to  seek  for  settlements  among  the 
more  civilized  people  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
Gaul,  Hispania,  and  even  the  shores  of  Africa, 
became  the  prey  of  these  barba  rians.  Yet  these 
were  not  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  Ger- 
many sent  forth  in  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
power  to  revenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  that  it 
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had  sustained  from  it  in  the  days  of  its  prosperi- 
ly  and  strength.  The  Looibards,  expelled  Irom 
tlieir  seats  by  yet  more  savage  tribes,  advanced 
towards  the  empire :  and  while  a  Lombard  na- 
tion was  established  in  Italy,  so  much  of  Ger- 
many as  had  been  held  h}[  them  before  now  took 
the  name  of  the  Vanmli.  The  same  people 
spread  themselves  over  Pameraniaf  when  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Goths  and  Heruli, 
passed  also  to  the  invasion  of  the  empire.  From 
the  northern  regions  (now  3Acklenhirg^)  the 
Vandals,  in  formidable  numbers,  threatened  the 
defenceless  provinces  that  had  vainly  trusted  to 
the  name  and  protection  of  the  Roman  arms ; 
and  their  country,  thus  abandoned,  was  soon 
occupied  by  the  Vendili  or  Wends,  who  were 
preparing  a  powerful  empire  in  the  north.  Such 
were  the  changes  that  were  altering  the  political 
geography  of  Grermany  while  the  Franks  were 
engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  and  the 
estabUsbment  of  a  German  empire  upon  the 
Roman  ^de  of  the  Rhme,  now  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
(  Vid.  FVanci.)  The  manners  of  the  Germans 
were  various,  according  to  the  tribe  and  the 
times;  they  were,  however,  all  a  warlike  people, 
and  distinguished  alike  for  the  virtues  and  the 
blemishes  of  uncivilized  life.  Their  religion  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  interpret  acconiing  to 
the  notions  of  their  own  mjrtnologv ;  but  very 
little  resemblance  existed,  in  fact,  between  the 
rude  worship  of  German^  and  the  refined  reli- 
gion of  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  worship 
of  Odin  prevailed,  and  of  this  religion  were 
those  barbarians  who  established  the  Saxon  do- 
minion in  Britain.  In  the  cosmography  of  Hey- 
lin  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name:  "Germany  was  thus  called 
first  by  the  Romans,  (as  some  conceive,)  who, 
seeing  the  people  both  in  customs,  speech,  and 
course  of  life,  so  like  those  of  Gallia,  called  them 
brothers  to  the  G^uls.  And  of  this  mind  is 
Strabo,  who,  speaking  of  the  great  resemblance 
which  was  between  those  nations,  concludes  that 
the  Romans  did,  with  very  good  reason,  call 
themGrermans;  intending  to  si^ify  that  they 
were  brethren  of  the  Gauls.  Bat  this  is  to  be 
understood  of  those  people  only  which  dwelt 
next  to  Gaul ,  it  being  very  well  observed  b^  Ta- 
citus, that  Germany  was  at  ^ist  natioms  non 
gerUit  nomen^  the  name  of  some  nations  only 
and  not  of  all  the  country.  Others  will  have  the 
name  to  be  merely  Dutch,  deriving  it  fromGer, 
which  signified  all;  and  the  word  man  signi- 
fying in  that  language  as  in  ours."  Bochart 
refers  the  name  also  to  Gter,  which  he  derives 
from  the  ancient  Gallic,  signifying  guerre,  or 
war,  and  supposes  that  this  name  of  warrior 
was  given  to  them  by  the  Gauls.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  of  ancient  Germany,  between  its 
three  great  boundaries,  the  Danubius,  theRhe- 
nus,  and  the  Vistula,  were  the  Amisia,  EmSj 
which  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Fran- 
cic  league;  the  Visurgis,  (or  Weser^)  which 
arose  in  the  countiy  of  the  Cherusci,  and,  to- 
wards its  mouth,  divided  the  Chauci  into  the 
Greater  and  the  Less ;  and  the  Albis,  Elbe^  di- 
viding the  Suevi  from  the  people  of  Cimbric 
or  Cimbro-Saxon  origin,  and  emptying  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  All 
these  rivers  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean. 
East  of  the  Albis,  the  Viadrus,  O^er,  after 


draining  in  several  branches  the  Sue  vie  coon* 
tries,  poured  its  waters  into  the  Sinus  Codanus, 
now  BdUic  Sea,  Of  all  these  rivers,  the 
chief  tributaries  were  the  Menus,  Mayne,  be^ 
longing  to  the  JZAtra^,  into  which  it  flows  near 
JMpnte;  the  Lupia,  Lippe,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  same  river  farther  north ;  and 
the  SaU^  which  belongs  to  Thuringia,  and 
empties  into  the  Elbe.  A  striking  feature  in 
the  geography  of  Germany  is  the  mountains,* 
which,  in  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  Hercy- 
nian,  and,  in  modem  times,  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Hartz,  extend  with  the  woods  ot  the  same 
name  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south-west  of 
Germany.     Via.  Bsrcyiiii  Monies, 

Gerra,  a  town  of  Arabia,  "  on  a  little  gulf^ 
making  a  creek  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.  A  city 
enriched  by  the  commerce  of  the  perfumes 
brought  from  the  Sabxan  country,  sent  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Thapsacus  and  across  the  desert 
to  Petra.  The  city,  for  the  construction  of 
whose  houses  and  ramparts  stones  of  salt  were 
used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  el  Kaiif:'  ITAnviUe.  ' 

*Gerrh  js,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose  coun- 
try  the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of  Scy- 
tma  were  generally  buried  in  their  territories. 
BerodU.  4,  c.  71. 

Gfians,  and  Gebrbus,  a  river  of  Scythia.  Id, 
4,c.  5a 

Geronthra,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
yearly  festival,  called  Greri^tMr<e«,  was  observed 
m  honour  of  Mars.  Paus.  Lacen.  This  town 
belonged  to  the  Eleutherolacones,  and  was  of 
great  antiquity. 

Gerunium,  a  fortified  place  in  Apulia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Frentani,  a  few  miles  from  Luce- 
ria  upon  the  north.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
wars  of  Hannibal,  being  laid  waste  by  that  ge- 
neral after  his  campaign  against  the  temporizing^ 
F^lus.  The  Carthafi^ians  wintered  withia 
its  walls,  and  converted  its  public  buildings  into 
store-houses  for  provisions,  &c.  Polyb. — Idv, 
23,18. 

Gessoriacum,  the  name  of  Bonlogwe  before^ 
it  assumed  that  of  Bononia,  from  which  its  mo- 
dem appellation  is  derived. 

Get£,  a  people  of  European  Scythia,  near 
the  Daci.  Ovid,  who  was  banished  in  their 
country,  4escrib<»  them  as  a  savage  and  warlike 
nation.  The  word  Gelicus  is  frequently  used' 
for  Thracian.  Ovid,  de  Pant.  Trist.  5,  el.  7, 
V.  ni.—Sirab,  l.^Stat.  2.  Sylv,  2,  v.  61,  L 
3,  s.  1,  V.  \l.—lAuan.%  v.  64,  I.  3,  ▼.  95* 
Though  the  Gets  were  unquestionably  Goths, 
and  though  ^e  whole  extensive  people  who,  as 
Gk)tthi,  or  under  anaic^us  names,  mvaded  the 
Empire,  were  also  designated  sometimes  bj  the 
term  Gktae,  yet,  in  the  more  limited  application 
of  the  name,  the  latter  were  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Dacia  between 
the  Danubius  and  the  Danaster. 

Getitua.     Vid.  Gabulia. 

Gk^ucos  BINU8,  "  a  gulf  which  confines  Ly*- 
cia  on  the  side  of  Caria,"  now  the  Gulf  of  MaerL 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  stood  the  ancient  town  of 
Telmissus,  the  modem  Macri,  whence  the  name 
Telmissus,  often  applied  to  the  Sinus.  IfAnviUe^ 

GusBAs,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  'bj 
Homer.  It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  this 
Aonius  Campus,  on  mount  Hypatus. 

Glota,  the  ancient  name  of  the  O^du 
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Gltpfia.  "  This  is  apparently  the  fortress 
caUed  by  Polybios  Glympes,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  in  the  nonhem  part  of  Laco- 
nia,  on  the  Argive  frontier.  It  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  little  town  of  Cosmopolis,  which 
js  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  modern  Laco- 
ma."    Cram.^Polyb.  4. 

Gmatu.     Vid,  Egnaiia, 

GNOswa,  a  famous  ciiv  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
dence of  king  Minos.  1  his  city  was  situated 
CD  the  sinaU  river  Csratus,  now  Cariero^  w  hich 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  name  of  this  town. 
It  derived  its  early  importance  and  splendour 
from  king  Minos,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kiDgdom;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 
gends o(  table  for  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Dsedo- 
uc,  which  contained  the  Minotaur  said  to  have 
oeen  in  its  neighbourhood.  Lorig  Candia  is  the 
modem  name  applied  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gnossus.    SUai,  10,476.— iZ.  £.  490.— Cra9?k 

Goupm,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
Peneos,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
poitancie,  as  commanding  the  passes  from  Epi- 
ms  into  Thessaly.  Its  modem  name  is  Sta- 
gMis,  according  to  Meletius  -,  but  Pouqueville 
makes  it  Cltiseura,     Cram, 

GoNNi,  and  GoNocoNDYLos,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Liv.  36,  c. 
10,1.42,c.54.— St^fod.  4. 

GoRMfii,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of  scrip- 
tare. 

GoRDiuM,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  that  part 
▼hich  was  afterwards  called  Gralatiaj!  on  the 
Sangarius.  Gluintus  Curtius  places  it  at  equal 
distance  from  the  Euzine  and  Cilician  seas ; 
bat  his  account  is  not  to  be  followed.  D^An- 
Yille  accords  with  Ptolemy,  and  assigns  as  the 
site  of  (his  city  a  spot  removed  from  the  southern 
coast  about  eighty  leagues,  and  from  the  north- 
em  only  twenty-five.  In  tie  reigns  of  Gordius, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  his  succes- 
sor Midas,  Gordlum  was  the  capital  of  Phiy- 
^;  and  the  events  which  signalized  the  era  of 
uK)6e  pdnces,  according  to  the  poets,  and  to 
those  historians  who  followed  their  inventions, 
hare  made  the  city  among  the  most  noted  of 
antiquity.  {Vid,  Gordius  and  Midas.)  hi 
more  historical  years  this  city  had  lost  all  its 
^lendour  ahd  magnificence ;  but.  being  rebuilt 
^  order  of  Augustus,  it  assumeo  the  name  of 
JoliopoKs,  and  for  some  time  it  was  compara- 
tively flourishing.  In  the  time,  however,  of 
Justinian,  it  again  reouired  the  imperial  patron- 
age. It  is  not  possible  now  to  define  with  ac- 
curacy its  site.  Justin.  11,  c.  7. — Liv,  38,  c. 
la— Oart.  3,  c.  1. 

OoRGo,  the  capital  of  the  Euthalites,  a  tribe 
of  the  Chorasmii.  Its  present  name  of  Urg- 
Aflur  is  the  same,  says  L)*Anville,  as  the  Cor- 
cany  of  the  eastern  geographers. 

GoRTTN,  GoRTYs,  and  GoRTYNji,  a  principal 
town  in  the  island  of  Crete.  As  second  in  im- 
portance and  power  to  Cnossus,  the  chief  town 
on  the  island,  Gortvna,  ambitious  of  the  high- 
er place,  was  contfnually  engaged  in  contests 
with  her  rival.  It  was  situated  off  the  coast 
of  the  Libyan  Sea,  on  the  river  Lethe,  about 
nine  mileSyhaving  at  that  distance  Lebena  and 
Metallum;  its  ports.  In  antiquity  Goriyna 
Blight  vie  with  any  of  the  cities  of' Greece,  its 
traditionary  fonnder  having  been  Gortys,  the 


I  son  of  Tegeates,  or,  as  the  Cretans  themselves 
I  asserted,  of  Rhadamanthus.  It  was,  however, 
most  probably,  like  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
and  Italy  which  bore  the  name  of  Goriyna,  of 
Pelasgic  origin.  Modem  travellers  have  been 
induced,  from  an  examination  of  Gortyna's  very 
few  remains,  to  fix  there  the  celebrated  Laby- 
rinth ;  but  the  proof  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
against  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  city  took  part 
against  the  Lacedsemonians.  The  site  and 
ruins  of  this  ancient  town  are  now  denominated 
JUk^opoU. 

GroRTYNiA,  a  lown  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Paus.  8,  c.  38. 

GoTTBi.  1  he  most  ancient  records  and  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  Goths,  reter  their  first 
settlement  in  Europe  to  Scandinavia,  where 
their  name  is  extant  still  in  that  of  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  between  Sweden  Proper 
and  the  kingdom  of  Nortcay.  This  region,  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  islands  of 
Dermarky  and  opposite  to  JRugen  and  the  coast 
of  Pomerania  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bal- 
tic, is  called  Gothland^  and  was  most  probably 
the  first  established  seats  of  the  Gotthi  in  En- 
rope.  Originally  one  extensive  nation,  the 
Gotthi  and  the  Vandali,  in  the  progre^  of  years^ 
became  divided,  as  a  consequence  of  numbers 
and  of  frequent  migration.  Each  people,  how- 
ever upon  this  separation,  appeared  m  subse- 
quent history  sufficient  for  tiie  conduct  of  the 
most  adventurous  enterprises  and  the  subver-- 
sion  of  the  best  established  empires.  The 
Goths  themselves  were  subdivided  into  Ostro 
Gbths  and  Visi  Goths,  referring  to  their  relative 
geographical  situation  most  probably,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Baltic  Sea  *,  besides  which  were 
the  Gepidse,  who  also  belonged,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  comparison  of  manners  and  a 
collation  of  records,  to  this  division  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian horde.  The  Lombards,  Burgundians, 
and  Herulians,  are  merely  to  be  mentioned  as 
of  Gothic  blood ;  in  Europe  they  made  thorn* 
selves  known  as  a  distinct  people,  or  connected 
at  most  with  the  Vandolic  stem.  From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  the  first  migration  of  the 
Goths  conducted  them  through  the  savage  region 
that  intervened,  to  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Euxine  Sea.  From  this  sea  they  next  opened 
themselves  a  passage  to  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be  the  Prypee  of 
the  present  day,  their  numbers  increasing  at 
each  march  by  the  Venedi  and  Bastams,  who 
united  with  them  in  their  devastations,  allured 
by  their  success  or  terrified  by  their  irresistible 
power.  The  province  of  Dacia,  reduced  but 
not  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  offered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  Goths,  now 
fixed  on  its  confines ;  and  through  this  unre- 
sisting country,  abandoning  the  Ukraine^  they 
passed,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  De- 
cius,  into  the  second  MoE>sia,a  civilizea  province 
and  colony  of  the  Empire.  The  events  of  this 
war  exalted  the  character  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
struck  a  fatal  b'low  to  the  vanity  of  Rome :  the 
Goths  advanced  as  far  as  Thrace,  defeated  the 
emperor  in  person  on  their  way,  and  secured  an 
introduction  within  the  now  defenceless  limits 
of  the  Empire  at  any  future  time.  Their  re- 
moval, on  this  occasion,  was  only  effected  by  the 
payment  of  tribute,  which  Rome,  still  boasting. 
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her  empire  orer  the  worid,  was  content  to  pay 
10  an  undisciplined  and  haU^-armed  tribe  of  bar- 
barians. Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Qoths  ujpon  the  outposts  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  A.  D.  269.  Diverted  from  the 
western  territory  of  the  Empire,  the  Goths  next 
mmed  to  the  no  less  inviting  regions  of  the  east. 
They  seized  on  the  BosphoruSi  and,  passing 
over  into  Asia,  they  acquired  an  incalculable 
booty,  effecting  the  subjugation  of  all  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  passed,  and  which  of- 
fered scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  to  their 
dreaded  arms.  This  is  recorded  as  the  first 
naval  expedition  of  the  Qoths.  A  second  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  third,  which  brought  these  north- 
ern barbarians  before  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
the  once  famous  Pineus.  The  whole  of  Greece 
on  the  main  land  was  ravaged  in  ttus  descent  of 
the  Goths,  who  pursued  their  way  to  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  beyond  which  they  could  behold  the 
coasts  of  italjT, which  had notyetbeen  violated 
by  the  foot  of  a  barbarian.  Here  they  paused 
in  their  career  of  devastation  and  victory ;  num- 
bers were  induced  to  submit  to  the  autnority  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  incorporated  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor.  The  rest  returned. 
With  various  fortune  and  adventures,  to  their 
seats  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Innumerable  wars  succeeded  the 
period  of  this  great  expedition  of  the  Goths,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  not  always  sufferers ; 
yet  the  Gtothic  power  steadily  increased  till  the 

S»pearance  of  an  enemy  as  lormidable  as  they 
emselves  had  been  when  they  first  broke  the 
bounds  of  their  native  wilderness,  who  threat- 
ened war  and  ruin  no  less  to  the  half  civilized 
people  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  march 
towards  the  rich  capital  of  the  world,  than  to  that 
capital  Itself.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostro  Goths 
then  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Hermanric,  one 
of  their  greatest  princes,  who  ruled  over  an  im- 
mense number  or  tribes.  The  Visi  Groths,  at  the 
same  time,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Niester  and 
the  German  side  of  the  Danubius.  Before  the 
valour  and  ferocity  of  the  Huns  and  Alani,  these 
once  dreaded  conquerors  were  either  proe»trated 
or  put  to  flight ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  had 
so  often  sent  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  now 
begged  its  clemency,  and  sued  to  be  taken  under 
its  protection  and  received  into  the  Empire. 
The  emperorValens  was  then  upon  the  throne ; 
and  in  his  rei^  the  Visi  Gk)ths  were  transport- 
ed as  tributaries  and  subjects  within  the  an- 
cient limits,  which  ]iad  not  yet  receded  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Established  in  Moe- 
sia,  and  for  a  time  beyond  the  fear  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  the  Gh)ths  soon  began  to  forget  their 
allegiance,  and  to  desire,  if  not  to  enjoy,  their 
old  independence.  The  next  Gothic  war  was 
conducted,  therefore,  within  the  boundaries  over 
which  the  Roman  emperor  pretended  to  rule ; 
and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  for  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  but  for  its  existence.  Huns, 
Alani,  Oslro  Goths,  and  Visi  Goths,  united  in 
this  war ;  but  the  death  of  the  Gothic  leader, 
and  the  accession  of  Theodosius  in  the  east, 
preserved  yet  a  little  longer  the  Empire  and  its 
name.  For  some  time  after  this,  the  principal 
seals  of  the  Gothic  tribes  .were  in  Thrace  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which,  in  some 
measure,  they  resided  as  the  stipendiaries  of  the 
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emperor.  The  reigns  of  the  suceessois  of  The* 
odosius  were  coeval  with  the  elevatian  of  Aiaric 
to  the  throne  of  the  Visi  Goths  \  and  the  wars 
of  thatpeople  were  renewed  with  a  spirit  which 
proved  that  they  had  not  yet  accustomed  them- 
selves to  look  upon  the  Komans  as  other  tkun 
their  enemies,  and  that  they  considered  them 
still  as  legitimate  a  prey  as  when  they  first 
broke  into  their  empire  from  the  regions  of  the 
north.  In  the  year  410  the  ci^  of  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  long-aspiring  warriors; 
and  all  Italy,  that  had  so  long  been  the  privi- 
leged destroyer  of  nations,  experienced  the  retri- 
butive justice  which  had  for  ages  been  invoked 
B|[ainsC  her  ambition.  But  no  permanent  em- 
pire succeeded  the  occu^ion  of^the  Goths,  and 
the  death  of  Aiaric  terminated  their  sovereignty 
in  Italy.  Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  they 
obtained  a  le^  illustrious  dominion  in  Gaul,  in 
which  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  2d  Aqui- 
taine  on  the  sea-coast  from  the  Garoivne  to  the 
Loire.  From  this  comparatively  narrow  terri- 
tor3r,  and  which,  moreover,  they  enjoyed  but  as 
subjects  of  Rome,  the  Goths  extended  them- 
selves over  all  the  other  southern  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  crossing;  the  Pyrenees,  estahbshed  a  new 
monarchy  m  Spain.  We  have  thus  traced 
the  progress  of  the  Visi  Gk>th5  to  their  final  set- 
tlement in  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  they 
were  to  hold  as  a  permanent  possession;  ihey 
here  become  the  progenitors  of  the  modem 
Spaniards,  and  require  no  longer  notice  from 
the  historian  of  antiquity.  The  fortunes  and 
&te  of  the  other  races  were  not  yet  decided ;  bat 
a  branch  of  one  of  them,  the  fieruli,  was  des- 
tined very  soon  afterwards  to  put  an  end  to  the 
still  remaining  name  and  office  of  imperial 
power,  and  to  fix  a  Barbarian  throne  in  the  seat 
of  universal  empire.  The  reign  of  Odoecei. 
however,  and  his  Heruli,  can  hardly  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  Groths,  so  lon^  had  that 
branch  been  severed  from  the  original  stem. 
When  the  Visi  Goths  became  satisfied  with  the 
possession  ofHiqrania,  another  numerous  horde, 
the  Ostro  Gk>ths,  still  roamed  without  dominion 
equal  to  their  courage  and  their  wants.  The 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer  embroiled 
him  with  the  leader  of  those  still  craving  ma- 
rauders ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Heruli,  and 
of  the  first  Barbarian  eim>ire  in  Italy,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  Ostro  Goths,  A.  D.  493.  About 
60  years  afterwards  the  eunuch  Narses,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Justin  emperor  of  the  east, 
put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  usurpation  in  Italy. 
The  above  account  is  furnished  oy  the  accredit- 
ed authority  of  history ;  but  another  inquiry 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Groths  proceeiK 
upon  other  data,  ana  innumerable  theories  sup- 
ply the  place  of  authenticated  fact.  Two  only 
seem  deserving  here  of  particular  notice  j  the  first 
involving  the  question,  "  were  the  Goths  Scy- 
thians T  and  the  second,  that  of  their  affinity 
with  the  Germans.  It  seems,  the  better  argu- 
ments are  brought  to  prove  that,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Europe,  when  a  second  migration 
fVom  the  east  impelled  the  Celts  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  a  division  of  the  great 
Teutonic  horde  occurred ;  that  a  large  portion 
directed  itself  beyond  the  Sinus  Craanus  to- 
wards the  wild  countries  of  the  present  Sweden 
and  AVnray,  while  the  rest  proceeded  4owards 
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t&e  cenfn  of  Europe.  These  latter  people  were 
the  Germans ;  the  former  were  the  Scandina- 
Tiaos,  who.  at  a  later  period  recrassed  the  galf 
or  sea,  and,  with  the  name  of  Goths,  &c.  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  abodes  which  the  Ger- 
mans, pressing  on  towards  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, were  abandoning  almost  from  day  to  day. 

Qrjscii.  '^  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  name  of  Hellas,  which  afterwards  serv- 
ed to  designate  the  whole  of  what  we  now  call 
jreece,  wasorjginally  applied  only  to  a  particu- 
ar  district  of  Thessaly.  At  that  early  period, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Thucvdides,  the  common 
denomination  of  Hellenes  had  not  vet  been  re- 
ceived in  that  wide  acceptation  which  was  after- 
wards attached  to  it,  but  each  separate  district 
enjoyed  its  distinctive  ap^llation,  derived  mostly 
trom  the  clan  by  which  it  was  held,  or  from  the 
chieftain  who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the 
race.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  the  historian 
ajipeais  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  posterior 
lothe  siege  of  Troy,  never  applies  a  conunon 
term  to  the  Gkeeks  in  general,  but  calls  them 
Danai,  Argivi,  and  AcbaBl  The  opinion  thus 
advanced  by  Thucydides  finds  support  in  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  states,  that  when  Homer  mentions 
the  Hellenes,  we  must  understand  him  as  refer- 
ring to  a  people  who  occupied  a  i>articular  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly.  The  same  writer  observes, 
that  it  is  only  from  the  time  of  Hesiod  and  Ar- 
chilochas  that  we  hear  of  the  Panhellenes. 
Scylaz,  whose  age  is  disputed,  but  of  whom  we 
mar  safely  affirm  that  he  wrote  about  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  includes  under  Hellas 
all  the  country  situated  south  of  the  Ambracian 
galf  and  the  Peneus.  Herodotus  extends  its 
limits  still  further  north,  by  taking  in  Threspo- 
tia,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  south  of 
the  river  AcbercNi.  But  it  is  more  usutd  to  ex- 
clude Epirus  from  Graecia  Propria,  and  to  place 
its  north-western  extremity  at  Ambracia,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  while  mount  Homole,  near  the 
month  of  the  Peneus,  was  looked  upon  as  form- 
ing its  boundary  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Grae- 
cia Propria  were  the  following  divisions :  Thes- 
salia,  Acamania  and  its  islands,  iBtolia  and 
Athamania,  Doris,  Locris,  and  Euboea,  Phocis, 
BcBotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus and  its  provinces,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent Islands,  form  the  third  and  last  portion  of 
the  whole.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Gre- 
cian continent  is  formed  by  the  great  mountain- 
chain,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Julian 
Alps  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  traverses 
those  extensive  regions  known  to  the  ancients 
nndcr  the  names  of  Illyria,  Dardania,  Pasonia, 
and  Thrace,  and  terminates  at  the  Black  Sea. 
The  principal  summits  of  this  central  ridge  are 
celebrated  as  the  Scardus,  Orbelus,  Rhodope, 
and  Haemus  of  antiouity,  and  constitute  some 
of  the  highest  land  or  the  European  contment. 
Of  the  seas  which  encompass  Greece,  that  on 
the  western  side  was  called  Ionium  Mare  *,  the 
portion  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the  name  of 
Adriatic,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  being  termed  by  the 
Greeks  lonins  Sinus.  This  was  reckoned  to 
commence  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory on  that  of  Italy.  On  the  south-east 
the  Peloponnesus  was  bounded  by  the  Cretan 
Sea,  which  divided  it  firom  the  celebrated  island 
whence  its  name  was  derived.    Strabo,  in  his 
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view  of  Greece,  which  is  peculiar  to  himseli,x(l- 
vides  it  into  five  peninsulas,  the  first  of  which 
is  Peloponnesus,  separated  from  the  Grecian 
continent  by  an  isthmus  of  forty  stadia.  The 
second  is  reckoned  from  the  town  of  Pagae,  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf^  to  Nisaea^  the  haven  of 
Megara;  the  distance  of  this  isthmus  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia.  The  third  is  en- 
closed within  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Crisssean  bay  to  Thermopyte,  across 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
stadia.  The  fourth  is  defined  by  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia  and  the  Melian  bay,  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  isthmus  of  eight  hundred  sta- 
dia. The  fifth  is  terminated  hy  a  line  traced 
also  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  across  l*hessa]y, 
and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  the  Thermaicus  Si- 
nus. No  parr  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Swit- 
zerland, is  so  mountainous  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  al- 
most every  direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the 
summits  of  which,  though  not  so  lofty  as  tl.e 
central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow.' 
The  most  considerable  chain  is  thait  which  has 
been  described  as  forming  the  northern  beh  of 
Greece,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  mix 
with  the  Danube  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  and  JEgean.  It  extends  its  ramifica- 
tions in  various  directions  throughout  the  an- 
cient countries  of  the  Dalmatians,  Ill^rians, 
Paeonians,  Macedonians,  and  Thracians,  under 
diflferent  names,  which  will  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  specified.  Of  these  the  Scardus 
and  Candavii  montes  are  the  most  import* 
ant  and  extensive.  Striking  oft* nearly  at  right 
angles  from  the  central  chain  on  the  borders  of 
ancient  Dalmatia  and  Dardania,  they  served  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia ; 
thence  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  under 
the  still  more  celebrated  name  of  Pindus,  they 
nearly  divided  the  Grecian  continent  from  north 
to  south,  thus  separating  Epirus  from  Thessaly, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  those  of 
the  .£gean.  and  uniting  at  length  with  the 
mountains  of  JEtolia,  Dolopia,  and  Trachinia, 
From  Pindus  the  elevated  ndges  of  Lingon,  Po* 
lyanus,  and  Tomarus,  spread  to  the  west  over 
every  part  of  Epirus,  and  finally  terminate  in 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  on  the  Chaoniah 
coast.  The  Cambunii  montes  branch  off  in  the 
opposite  or  eastern  direk;tion,  and  form  the  natu- 
ral separation  between  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
ly^ blending  afterwards,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Haliacmon,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  with  the  lofty 
stunmits  of  Olympus.  The  latter  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  Peneus, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  chain  of  tnount  Ossa, 
and  this  again  by  mount  Pelion,  along  the  Mag- 
nesian  coast.  At  a  lower  point  in  the  great 
Plndian  range,  where  it  assumes  the  appellation 
of  Tvmphrestus,  mount  0th rys  stretches  east- 
ward", thus  forming  the  southern  enclosure  of 
the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  and  terminating?  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pagasasan  bay.  Mount  CEia 
is  situated  still  further  to  the  south.  After  form- 
ing near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  Thermopylae,  it  encloses  the 
course  of  that  river  in  conjunction  with  the  paral- 
lel ridge  of  Othrys,  and  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  Grecian  continent  from  east  to  west, 
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unites,  on  the  shores  of  the  Axnbracian  golf, 
with  the  mouBtains  of  the  Athamanes  and  Am- 
philochians.  Connected  with  mount  QElia,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,are  Corazand  Aracjrn- 
thus,  mountains  of  JEtolia  and  Acarnania) 
while  more  iomiediately  to  the  south  a^e  the 
celebrated  peaks  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Cithaeron,  which  belong  to  Phocis  and  BcBotia. 
A  continuation  of  the  latter  mountain,  under  the 
names  of  (Enean  and  Qeranean,  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  great  chains  of  north- 
em  Greece  with  those  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Greece  are  furnished,  as 
might  naturaUy  be  exnected.  by  the  extensive 

Erovinces  of  Thrace,  Maceaonxa,  and  Illyria. 
n  Thrace  we  find  the  Hebrus.  Muritza^  and 
Strymon,  Strovmona ;  in  Macedonia,  the  Axi- 
ns,  Vardar^  the  Erigonus,  JTif^iti:,  the  Lydias, 
Caraismak.  and  the  Haliacmon,  Indje  Mauro. 
In  niyria,  ine  Drilo,  Ihino^  the  Genusus,  Scom^ 
H,  and  the  Apsus,  ErgeiU.  Some  considerable 
streams  flow  also  into  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
mountains  of  Epirus;  such  as  tne  Aous,  now 
Vaioussaf  the  Aracthus,  or  river  oiArtaf  and 
stiU  further  south,  the  rapid  but  troubled  Ache- 
lous,  now  Aspropolamo.  In  Thessaly,  the  Pe- 
neus,  named  by  the  modem  Greeks  SaUmbria, 
takes  its  rise  from  Pindus,  and,  after  collecting 
numberless  tributary  streams,  traverses  the  &- 
mous  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  faUs  into  the  gulf  of 
Therme.  The  Sperchius,  now  HeUaddf  a  river 
of  southem  Thessaly,  coming  from  mountTym- 
phrestus,  is  received  into  the  Maliac  gulf  a  lit- 
tle to  the  north  of  Thermopylae.  The  Cephissus, 
now  MdurOf  rises  in  the  Phocian  mountains, 
and,  after  flowing  through  part  of  that  province 
and  of  B(SOtia,  empties  iiself  into  the  Copaic 
lake.  The  Asopus,  AsopOf  passes  through  the 
southem  plains  of  BcBotia,  yid  is  lost  in  the  nar- 
row sea  which  separates  the  continent  from  Eu- 
bcea.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  Evenus,  now 
Pidari,  a  river  of  ancient  JEtolia,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Corinthian  gulf  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Achelous.  The  most  considerable  lakes  of 
Greece  are  those  of  Scutari  and  Ochrida  in  D- 
lyria,  the  Labeatis  Palus  and  Lychnitis  Palus  of 
ancient  geography.  In  Macedonia,  those  of 
Tf^nos  and  BeUhUc,  near  the  Strymon,  an- 
swer to  the  Cercinitis  and  Bolbe.  In  Epirus, 
the  lake  of  loanni'na  is  perhaps  the  Pambotis 
Palus  of  Enstathius.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
by  classical  writers  of  the  Lacus  Bcebias,  now 
CarlaSf  of  Thessaly.  Ancient  historians  have 
also  noticed  some  lakes  in  Acamania  and  iEto- 
lia,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  that  of 
Trichonium,  now  Vrachori^  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince. In  Bceotia,  the  lake  of  Copee  has  ex- 
chanjB^ed  iis  name  for  that  of  Topolias,  An 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  ancient  Greece  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ques- 
tions from  which  no  satisfactory  result  is  to  be 
expected,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
subject  having  only  served  to  furnish  addition- 
al proof  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Strabo  represents  Greece,  on  the  au- 
thority of  HecatsBus  the  Milesian,  as  inhabited, 
in  remote  ages,  by  several  barbarian  tribes,  such 
as  the  Leleges,  Dryopes,  Caucones,  and  Pelas- 
gi,  with  the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes. 
These  apparently  overspread  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  in  possession  of  that  country  when  Uie  mi- 
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grations  of  Pelops  and  Danaos.  of  Cadmus  and 

the  Phoenicians,  and  of  the  Tnracians  headed 
by  Eumolpus,  produced  inqwrtant  changes  in 
the  pcpulaiion,  and  probably  in  the  language,  of 
every  portion  of  the  territory  which  they  occu- 
pied. The  tribes  here  enumerated  by  Strabo 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  continent  which  are 
known  to  us ;  but  to  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween their  respective  eras  with  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  have  reached  us,  would  probably 
be  a  task  surpassing  the  abilities  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable antiquary.  If  it  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  some  decided  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject (and  in  such  obscure  and  complicated  ques- 
tions, it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  fallmz  into  some 
system^^  we  should  be  inclined  to  follow  the  no- 
tions of  the  leamed  Mannert.  With  respect  to 
the  Leleges,  and  the  other  tribes  above  enume- 
rated, he  regards  them  as  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Grecian  continent,  and  prior  to  the 
Pelasgi,  though,  on  account  of  their  wandering 
habits,  they  were  not  ui^equently  classed  with 
that  more  celebrated  race.  He  ^unds  his 
(minion  on  a  passage  of  Hesiod,  which  speaks  of 
the  Leleges  as  coeval  with  Deucalion,  together 
with  other  citations  adduced  from  Strabo,  in  the 
place  already  referred  to.  Aristotle  assigns  to 
them  Acamania,  Locris,  and  Bceotia.  Pausa- 
nias  leads  us  to  suppose  they  were  established 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Laconia,  for  he  speaks 
of  Lelex  as  the  oldest  indigenous  prince  of  that 
country.  It  appears  that  they  were  not  confin- 
ed to  the  contment  of  Greece,  since  we  find 
them  occupying  the  islands  of  the  Arekiptlaga 
in  conjunction  with  the  Carians,  an  ancient 
race,  with  whom  they  were  so  much  intermixed 
as  to  become  identified  with  them.  We  know 
also  from  Homer,  that  a  portion  of  this  widely 
diffused  tribe  had  found  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor.  Belonging  to  the  same  slock  were 
the  ancient  Curetes  of  iEtolia  and  the  Telebcot 
and  Taphii,  pirates  of  Acamania  and  the  isl- 
ands situatea  near  its  shores.  We  may  also 
consider  the  Acamanians  and  the  ^tolians 
themselves  as  descended  from  this  primitive  race 
though  the  latter  were  associated  with  a  colony 
from  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  leader's  name 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  indigenous  Curetes. 
Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  Caucones,  who, 
together  with  the  Leleges,  are  ranked  by  the 
historian  Hecataeus  among  the  earliest  nations 
of  Greece.  We  collect  from  Homer  that  they 
inhabited  the  western  part  of  PeIop)onnesus, 
which  account  is  con  firmed  by  Herodotus.  Ho- 
mer, however,  in  another  place  enumerates  them 
among  the  allies  of  Priam,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  formed  settlements  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  Leleges.  In  sup- 
port of  this  supposition,  Strabo  affirms  that 
many  writers  assigned  to  the  Caucones  a  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  near  the  river  Parthenius; 
and  he  adds,  that  some  believed  them  to  be  Scy- 
thians, or  Macedonians,  while  others  classed 
them  generally  with  other  tribes,  under  the 
name  of  Pelasgi.  In  his  own  time,  all  trace  of 
the  existence  of  this  ancient  race  had  disappear- 
ed. The  Dryopes  seem  to  have  first  seUled  in 
the  motintainous  regions  of  (Eta,  where  they 
transmitted  their  name  to  a  small  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  Dica^ 
archus,  however,  extends  their  territory  as  fiir 
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as  the  Ambracian  galf.    We  know  from  Hero- 
dotus that  they  afterwards  passed  into  Eubcea, 
and  from  thence  into  Peloponnesus  and  Asia 
Minor.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Strabo 
ranks  the  Drjopes  among  those  tribes  chiefly  of 
Thracian  origin,  who  had  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod established  themselves  in  the  latter  country 
towards  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
To  the  same  primeval  times  must  be  referred 
the  Aones,  who  are  said  to  have  occupied  Bodo- 
tja  before  the  inyasion  of  Cadmus,  ana  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  in  Attica ;  we  hear  also  of  the  &- 
tenes,  Hrantes,  and  Temmices,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  all  held  possessions  of  that 
fertile  portion  of  Greece.    We  are  now  to  speak 
of  the  Pelasgi,  a  numerous  and  important  peo- 
ple, and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of 
onr  notice  than  any  of  the  primitive  Grecian 
tribes  hitherto  enumerated.    To  examine,  how- 
ever, all  the  ancient  traditions  which  have  been 
presenred  relatiire  to  this  remarkable  race,  and 
still  farther  to  discuss  the  various  opinions  which 
hare  been  apheld  respecting  its  origin  in  modem 
times,  would  of  itself  occupy  a  volume,  and  con- 
sequently far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  de- 
signed for  more  general  purposes.    We  shall 
IherefiMre  endeavour  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  summary  account  of  what  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  the  ancienta,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  modem  critics  have  arrived,on 
this  subject.     We  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  historians,  ptoets,  and  mythologists  of  anti- 
quitv,  derive  their  appellation  from  a  hero  nam- 
ed Pelasgus,  though  they  differ  in  their  account 
of  his  origin.     Some  supposing  him  to  have 
^mng  from  the  earth,  others  representing  him 
lo  be  me  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niooe.   They  con- 
cur also  in  attributing  to  the  Pelasgi  the  first 
improvements  in  civilization  and  in  the  arts  and 
oomfoits  of  life.  They  were  not  confined  to  one 
particular  portion  of  Greece,  for  we  find  them 
spread  over  the  whole  country ;  but  they  are 
stated  to  have  occupied,  more  especially,  Epirus 
and  Thessalv,  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
the  shores  or  the  Hellespont  and  the  Troad,  to- 
niher  with  the  Cyclades  and  Crete^Boeotiaand 
Attica;  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argolis.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
•oiice  their  numerous  and  extensive  settlements 
in  Italy;  such  were,  in  fact,  the  migratory  ha- 
bits of  this  people,  that  they  obtained  in  conse- 
ouence  the  nicaname  of  ircXapyal  or  storks,  from 
uie  Athenians ;  and  we  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  term  of  Pelasgi  was  i^erwards  ap- 
plied to  tribes  which  resembled  them  in  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  their  migrations,  although 
of  a  different  origin.    We  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  a  nation  specificallv  so , 
designated,  since  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Ho- 1 
mer  in  his  aoeount  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  Great  r 
and  universal,  however,  as  was  the  ascendency 
osorped  by  the  Pelasgic  body  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Greece,  its  decline  is  allowed  to  have  been 
equally  rapid  and  complete.    In  proportion  as 
toe  HeUenie  confederacy  obtained  a  preponde- 
rating power  and  influence,  the  Pelasgic  name 
and  languftsre  lost  ground,  and  at  lencff  h  fell  into 
aach  total  disuse,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
imd  Thncydides  scarcely  a  vestige  remained,  to 
which  those  historians  could  refer,  in  proof  of 
Ifeeir  former  eiustenee.     Such  are  the  general 


facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Pelasgi,which 
are  founded  onthe'imiversal  testimony  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  origin  of  this  once  celebrated 
people  is  far  from  being  equally  well  attested ; 
and,  as  it  is  a  point  which  seems  materially  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  first  population 
of  Greece,  we  may  perhaps  be  permiited  to  take 
this  opportunty  ot  investigating  the  subject 
somewhat  more  in  detail  than  we  have  hitherto 
ventured  to  do.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Pelasgi,  two  conflicting  systems, 
principally,  are  presented  to  our  notice,  each  of 
which,  however,  seems  to  obtain  support  from 
antiquity,  and  has  been  upheld  by  modern  cri- 
tics with  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
one  considers  the  Pelasgi  as  coming  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Grecian  continent,  while 
the  other  derives  their  origin  from  Peloponne- 
sus, and  thus  regards  that  peninsula  as  the  cen- 
tre from  which  all  their  migrations  proceeded. 
The  latter  opinion,  it  must  be  confessed,  rests 
on  the  positive  statement  of  several  authors  of 
no  inconsiderable  name  in  antiquity;  such  as 
Pherecydes,  Ephorus,  Dionysiusof  Halicamas- 
sus,  and  Pausanias,  who  aul  concur  in  fixing 
upon  Arcadia  as  the  mother  country  and  first 
seat  of  the  Pelasgi ;  while  the  former  notion  is 
not,  webelicvcposkively  maintained  by  any  an- 
cient author.  But  this  silence  cannot  be  deemed 
conclusive ;  and,  on  the  examination  of  facts 
and  probabilities,  we  shall  find  a  much  greater 
v^eight  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  tms  con- 
clusion Solmasius  long  since  arrived,  and  aHer 
him  Uie  abbS  Geinoz ;  and  the  opinion  has  been^ 
we  conceive,  raaleriallv  strenginened  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  leameo  author  of  the  HCons  Pe- 
las^icae.  Larcher,  however,  and  the  French 
critics  of  the  present  school,  appear  still  to  ad- 
here to  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  or  rather  to 
that  of  the  genealogists  whose  accounts  he  prin- 
cipally follows.  Were  we  to  look  to  probabili- 
ties alone,  we  should  at  once  discredit  a  theory 
w^hich  attributed  the  origin  of  so  numerous  a 
people,  as  the  Pelasgi  undoubtedly  were,  to  Pe- 
loponnesus generally ;  but  still  more  so,  when 
they  are  referred  to  a  small  mountainous  district 
in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula.  Without  pre- 
tendingto  deny  that  the  Arcadians  were  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  it  must 
be  urfed,  that  it  seems  utterly  incredible  they 
should  have  ever  had  the  means  of  extending 
their  colonies  throughout  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  them ;  or,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  these  accounts,  we  must 
presume  that  the  Arcadia  of  that  early  age  was 
much  more  extensive  than  the  small  Pelopon- 
nesian  tract  to  which  the  Grecian  historians  sp 
often  allude.  If  we  concede  to  Arcadia,  proper- 
Iv  so  called,  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  Pelasgic  race,  we  must  allow  also  that  La- 
conia  was  the  mother  country  of  the  Leleges, ' 
according  to  the  tradition  mentioned  bv  Pausa- 
nias; and  thence  it  must  follow,  that  tne  whole 
of  Greece  derived  its  population  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  fact  not  only  improbable  in  itself^ 
but  also  in  contradiction  to  history,  whiclh  with 
littlo  exception,  represents  the  stream  of  Gre- 
cian migration  as  flowing  from  north  to  south. 
It  will  not  surelv  be  asserted  that  those  va.st 
countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Hellas  were 
yet  unpeopled,  while  the  island  of  Pelops  was 
sending  forth  such  swarms  of  warriors  to  occo* 
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pf  distant  and  unlmown  r^oos,  or  that  the 
Dordes  of  Ulyrla,  Peeoaia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace^  were  less  adventurous  than  the  barba- 
rians of  Arcadia.    If  these  suppositions  cannot 
be  admitted,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
above-named  extensive  countries  not  only  fur- 
nished the  primitive  population  of  Greece,  but 
also  from  time  to  time  supplied  those  numerous 
bands  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Pelasjn,  first  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  civilization  and  commerce  amongst  her  savage 
clans.    That  Asia  Minor  also  contributed  to  the 
peopling  of  Greece  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  we  notice  the  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
earliest  Grecian  tribes  were  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed setUemenis  on  the  former  continent  be^ 
ibre  the  sie^  of  Troy.    But  the  constant  inter- 
change which  seiems  to  have  subsisted  from  the 
earliest  period  between  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace 
and  Mat^onia,  and  their  neighbours  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, rather  prevents  our  arriving  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion  on  this  part  of  the  Inquiry. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  confirmation  can  be 
derived  from  antiquity  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  has  been  hitherto  defended  on  the  score 
of  probability  alone.    In  the  first  place  then  we 
may  collect  from  Herodotus,  that,  at  the  remot- 
estepoch  to  which  bis  historical  researches  could 
attain,  Epirus  and  the  western  respons  of  north- 
ern Greece  were  largely  peopledbv  the  Pelas^i, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  whleh 
it  continued  to  bear  till  it  was  superseded  by 
that  of  Hellas.    The  existence  of  this  people  in 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  northern  Thessaly, 
in  very  distant  times^  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  names  of  P^lasgiotis,  and  Pelasgic  Argos, 
which  were  applied  to  the  particular  districts 
which  they  had  occupied.    Still  further  north, 
we  follow  them  with  Justin  into  Macedonia,  and 
their  possession  of  that  country  is  also  confirm- 
ed by  JSschylus,  as  he  extends  Pelasgia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon.  We  have  also  numerous 
authorities  to  prove  the  establishment  of  the 
same  people,  at  a  period  of  uncertain,  but  doubt- 
less very  early  date,  in  the  isles  of  Samothrare, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.    It  ha.s  been  asserted,  in- 
deed, by  some  writers,  that  these  islands  were 
the  seat  of  the  first  Pelasgi,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  way,  that  this  maritime  situation 
might  lead  to  a  connexion  between  the  people 
whose  origin  we  are  now  discussing  and  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  formed  similar  settle- 
ments, and  in  times  equally  remote,  in  the  Cy- 
clades.    Of  all  the  Peiasj^ic  tribes,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, as  well  as  most  important,  was  that  of 
the  T)rrrheni.     Assuming,  then,  that  the  Tyr- 
rheni  formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Pelasgic  body,  we  are 


Selli  were  descended  firom  the  Tyrrheni,  and 

worshipped  Jupiter,  according  to  their  native 
custom,  m  the  manner  described  by  the  poeL 
These  Selli,  as  is  well  known,  were  poss^sed  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  ot  Dodona,  and  were  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  Greece 
according  to  Aristotle ;  so  that,  if  the  Tyrrhe^ 
ni  were  their  progenitors,  these  must  have  been 
dp^ai6rarot.    The  VpatKui ,  from  whose  name  the 
Latin  word  Orad  is  doubtless  derived,  were 
probably  another  branch  of  the  same  Pelas^c 
stock)  AS  Aristotle  names  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  Selli,  and  places  them  in  the  same  part 
of  Greece,  that  is,  about  Dodona  and  the  Ache- 
Ions.  He  adds,  that  the  VfMiKot  were  afterwards 
called  Hellenes,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Pari- 
an Chroniple  and  Apollodorus,  who  quotes  the 
word  from  many  ancient  writers.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  Latinsshould  have  constant- 
ly employed  an  obsolete  appellation  to  designate 
a  people,  with  whom  they  were  afierwards  so 
much  better  acquainted  under  that  of  Hellenes ; 
and  the  fact  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explain^ 
by  admitting  that  a  frequent  intercourse  existed 
between  Epirus  and  Italv  before  the  name  of 
Hellenes  had  been  generally  substituted  for  that 
of  Graeci ;  and  this  surmise  is  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the 
Pelasgic  migrations  into  the  latter  country.    As 
Strabo  exftessly  remarks  that  the  Epirotic  na- 
tions were  descended  from  the  Pela^,  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  this  statement  applies  to 
the  Chaones,  Molossi,  and  Thesproti,  who  at  a 
subsequent  period  constituted  the  main  popula- 
tion of  that  part  of  Greece.    The  latter  are  in- 
deed positively  classed  with  the  Pelasgi  by  He- 
rodotus, when  he  states  that  Thesprotia  was 
once  called  Pelasgia.  If  we  now  pass  into  Thes- 
saly, we  shall  find  another  considerable  part  of 
the  Pelasgic  race  settled  in  that  rich  province 
under  the  name  of  ^olians.    Herodotus  is  we 
believe  the  only  writer  who  positively  ascribes 
the  conquest  oi  this  count rr  to  the  Thesprotian 
Pelasgi,  at  which  period  be  says  it  bore  the 
name  of  £olis.  Strabo,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  such  a  tradition.    But  what- 
ever opinion  we  adopt  as  to  this  particular  fact, 
we  can  hav^  no  hesitation  in  admittrng*  the  P^ 
lasgic  origin  of  the  ancient  JEolians,  as  it  is 
clearly  acknowledged  by  Strabo.  and  is  also  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  aflinity  which  has  been 
traced  between  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  and 
the  ^olic  dialect.    If  we  concede  this  point,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  regard  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Achmi  as  springing  (Vom  the  same  stock,  at- 
thongh,  in  the  first  instance,  thev  were  certainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Thessaly,  and  ate 
always  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  that  restricted 
I  sense.    It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  clas- 
induced  to  fix  their  principal'  Grecian  settle-   sification,  that  we  generallv  find  the  Hellenic 
ments  in  Epirus,  because,  according  to  Herodo-J  name  opposed  to  that  of  the  Pelasgic,  but  it  does 


tus  and  other  writers,  that  province  was  their 
earliest  and  most  extensive  abode ;  ^d  it  was 
from  thence  that  they  crossed  over,  as  we  are 
told,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy.  We 
ahall  thus  also  be  able  to  account  for  a  curious 
tradition  preserved  by  one  of  the  scholiasts  to 
Homer,  who  tells  us  in  a  note  to  II.  II.  335. 


«!fi^2  61  JUXUl 


(faat,  according  to  Alexander  of  Pleuron,  the 
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not  follow  that  thev  are  therebv  distinguished 
as  being  of  a  different  race  ;  it  would  rather 
seem  that  they  are  compared  together  in  a  poli- 
cal  point  of  view,  from  each  in  its  lum  having 
become  widelv  diiRised,  and  bavins:  exercised 
the  irreatest  influence  over  those  coflntries  in 
which  it  had  taken  root.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Athenians  were  also  originnllv  Pelasgi : 
this  fact  he  has  twice  asserted  in  difierent  pans 
of  his  work:  nor  has  he  ever,  we  believe,  been 
contradicted  by  any  ancient  author.    Larcher, 
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however,  in  his  ezamination  of  the  Chronology 
of  Herodotus,  has  entered  into  a  long  disserta- 
tion to  prove  that  that  writer  was  misinformed  on 
this  point    The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
learned  Frenchman,  in  his  endeavour  to  derive 
all  the  Pelas^c  migrations  from  the  Peloponne- 
sus, found  this  assertion  of  Herodotus  mcom- 
patible  with  his  system,  and  therefore  attempted 
10  set  it  aside.  Until  more  solid  reasons  therefore 
can  be  adduced  a^[unst  the  testimony  of  so  ac- 
credited an  historian,  we  must  allow  his  autho- 
rinr  to  remain  unshaken,  and  adnut  that  the 
Auieniansi  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  histo- 
ly,  were  Pelasgi,  and  bore  the  specific  appella- 
tion of  Cranai  before  they  assumed  that  of  Ce- 
cropidae.  It  is  well  known  that  they,  with  many 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  after- 
wards became  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes. 
We  shall  now  conclude  this  section  with  a  short 
account  of  the  dialects  of  Greece,  as  it  is  fur- 
nished bv  Strabo.    *  Greece,'  says  that  accurate 
gepgrapaer,  'contains  many  nations,  but  the 
priacipal  ones  are  equal  in  number  to  the  dia- 
lects ^ken  by  the  Greeks,  which  consist  of 
four.   Of  these,  the  Ionic  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Attic,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  once  called  lonians,  and  from 
these  were  descended  the  lonians,  who  founded 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  used  the  dialect 
which  we  call  Ionic.     The  Doric  is  the  same 
with  the  £olic,  as  all  the  Greeks  without  the 
Isthmus,  if  we  except  the  Athenians  and  Me- 
gareans,  and  those  Dorians  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parnassus,  are  even  now  called  JEo- 
lians.   It  is  also  proM)le  that  the  Dorians,  be- 
ing few  in  number,  and  inhabiting  a  most  rag- 
ged soil,  long  retained  their  primitive  language, 
as  they  had  but  little  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  and  adopted  different  customs  from 
those  of  the  £olians,  with  whom  thej  formerly 
were  united  by  ties  of  consanguinity.     This 
vas  also  the  case  with  the  Athenians,  who 
occupied  a  poor  and  barren  country,  and  conse- 

auently  were  less  ex|>osed  to  invasion ;  hence 
ley  were  accounted  indigenous,  as  Thucydi- 
des  reports,  since  none  were  induced  to  covet 
their  icrriloiy,  and  to  seek  to  wrest  it  from  them. 
This  therefore  was  the  reason  why  so  small  a 
people  remsdned  always  unconnected  with  the 
other  nations  of  Greece,  and  used  a  dialect  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  .fiolians  were  not  confined 
to  the  conniries  without  the  Isthmus,  but  occu- 
pied also  those  which  were  situated  within: 
•  ihese,  however,became  subsequently  intermixed 
with  the  lonians  who  came  from  Attica,  and 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  iEgialus ; 
and  likewise  with  the  Dorians,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Heraclidae,  founded  Megara, 
and  several  other  cities  in  the  Poloponnesua. 
The  lonians  were  aAerwards  expelled  by  the 
Aclueans,  who  were  ./Bolians,  so  that  only  two 
naxiuDs  remained  within  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
^olians  and  the  Dorians.  Those  states  which 
had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  latter,  pre- 
served the  iEolic  dialect ;  this  was  the  case  with 
the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleans,as  the  former  were 
altogether  a  people  of  mountaineers,  and  never 
had  been  included  in  the  division  of  Peloponne- 
SQs  made  by  the  Heraclidoe ;  and  the  latter,from 
hein^  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Olympian 
fupiter,  had  long  remained  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  country :  they  were  moreover  of 


.£olian  origin,  and  had  received  the  forces  sent 
by  Oxylus  lo  assist  the  Heraclidae  in  recovering 
possession  of  Peloponnesus.  The  other  nations 
of  that  peninsula  speak  a  nuxed  dialect,  more  or 
less  approximating  to  the  iEolic ;  ana,  though 
they  are  called  Dorians,  the  idiom  of  nc^pne  ci- 
iv  IS  now  the  same  as  that  of  any  other.' "  Cram, 
m  the  first  periods  of  their  history,  the  Greeks 
were  governed  bv  monarchs ;  and  there  were  as 
many  kings  as  there  were  cities.    The  monar- 
chical power  gradually  decreased ;  the  love  of 
liberty  established  the  republican  government ; 
and  no  part  of  Greece, '  except  Macedonia,  re- 
mained m  the  hands  of  an.absolute  sovereign. 
The  expedition  of  the  Argona,uts  first  rendered 
the  Greeks  respectable  among  their  ne^hbours, 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and 
demi-gods  to  display  their  valour  in  the  field  of 
battle.    The  siinplicity  of  the  ancient.  Greeks 
rendered  them  virtuous ;  ai^d  the  establishment 
of  the  Olympic  games  in  particular,  where  the 
noble  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  laurel 
crown,  contributed  to  their  aggrandizement,  and 
made  them  ambitious  of  fame  and  not  the  slaves 
of  riches.   The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  the 
education  of  their  youtn,  particularly  at  Lace- 
dsemon,  rendered  them  brave  and  active,  insen- 
sible to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the 
time  of  danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylae,  Salamis,Plataea,and  My- 
cale,  suifficiently  ^ow  what  superiority  the  cou- 
rage of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over  millions  of 
undisciplined  barbarians.    AAer  many  signal 
victories  over  the  Persians,  they  became  elated 
with  their  success ;  and  when  they  found  no 
one  able  to  dispute  their  power  abroad,  they 
turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  and 
leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy  the  roost 
flourishing  of  their  cities.   The  Messenian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars  are  examples  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  arise  from  civil  discord  and 
long  prosperity ;  and  the  success  with  which  the 
gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally  proved 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent  and  dissi- 
pated at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  states.    The  annals  of 
Greece,  however,  abound  with  singular  proofs 
of  heroism  and  resolution.    The  bold  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  reminded  their 
countrypien  of  their  superiority  over  all  other 
nations;  and  taught  Alexander  that  the  con- 
quest of  the.  east  might  be  effected  with  a  hand- 
ful of  Grecian  soldiers.  While  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered themselves  so  illustrious  by  their  military 
exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  assisted  l^ 
conquests,  and  received  fresh  lustre  from  the  ap- 
plication and  industry  of  their  professors.   The 
labours  of  the  learned  were  received  with  admi- 
ration, and  the  merit  of  a  composition  was  de- 
termined by  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of 
a  multitude.   Their  generals  were  orators ;  and 
eloquence  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  military  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by 
his  soldiers  who  could  not  address  them  upon 
any  emergency  with  a  spirited  and  well  deliver- 
ed oration.  The  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name ;   and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained  him 
a  more  lastitig  fame  than  all  the  conquests  and 
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trophies  of  his  rayH  pupil.  Such  were  the  oo 
cujNitions  and  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks : 
their  language  became  Umost  universal,  ana 
their  country  was  the  receptacle  of  the  youths 
of  the  neighoouring  states,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  libsr^  and  moral  virtue.  The 
GreelB  planted  several  colonies,  and  totally  peo- 
pled the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  Italy,  there  were  also  many  set- 
tlements made ;  and  the  country  received  fVom 
its  Greek  inhabitants  the  name  oiMdgnA  Gra- 
cia.  For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Alexander  and  his  successors ;  and,  at 
last,  after  a  spirited  thouj^h  ineffectual  struggle 
in  tlie  Acluean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  R^me,  and  became  one  of  its  dependant  pro- 
vinces, governed  by  a  proconsul. 

GR£aA  Magna,  a  name  by  which  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  sometimes  the  island  of  Sicily,  were 
designated,  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies 
estc£lished  in  them.  Magna  Grsecia  in  the  i)e- 
ninsula  extended  over  the  south  of  Italy,  as  tar 
as  the  borders  of  Campania,  uid  the  country  of 
the  Frentani,  including  Apuliai  Messapia  or  lar 
pygia,  Lucania,  and  the  district  po^essed  by 
the  Br^tii.  TheGreeks  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  claim  to  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  part 
of  Italy,  which  they  would  gladly  have  repre- 
sented as  the  first  in  all  Italy  which  received  a 
population  and  a  name ;  but,  however  early  may 
nave  been  the  Achaoan  emigration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  till  all  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  had  been  popu- 
lated by  tribes  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  indi- 
Senous  as  the  Greeks  who  prided  themselves  in 
leir  own  country  in  that  vain  epithet.  The 
(Enotri  will  then  be  the  last  production  of  the 
great  aboriginal  Italian  stock,  which,  instead  of 
spreading  gradually  from  the  south,  arrived  at  it 
by  slow  degrees,  by  propagation  and  extension 
from  the  north.  But  though  the  last  of  all  the 
native  tribes  of  Italy,  the  (Enotri  could  yet  boast 
that  one  of  Uieir  princes  communicated  to  the 
whole  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Tuscan 
and  Ionian  seas^  the  appellation  which  to  this 
day  it  retains,  if  we  be  willing  to  recognise  any 
truth  in  the  traditions  of  so  remote  and  unau- 
thentic an  era.  The  vicissitudes  and  conflicts 
of  the  CEnotri,  the  lapyges,  the  Messapii,  and 
all  the  many  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  and 
fertile  country  belonging  to  the  same  obscure 
epoch,  afford  little  instruction  for  the  investiea- 
tion  of  antiquity ;  and  their  wars  with  the  81- 
€uli  may  likewise  be  dismissed  with  equal  bre- 
vity. All  the  real  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Graecia  Magna  is  derived  from  its  colo- 
nization by  the  Achseans,  Spartans,  Phocaeans 
of  Ionia,  Ac.  at  a  period  much  posterior  to  the 
pretended  migration  of  the  Arcadians.  With- 
out denjring  that  settlements  may  have  been 
effected  from  Greece  at  an  earlier  date  upon  this 
coast,  we  may  refer  the  general  introduction  of 
Grecian  manners,  opinions,  and  language,  to  the 
era  of  730  years,  or  thereabout,  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  very  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  that  to  which  the  founding  of  Rome  is 
conventionally  assijSfned.  Sybaris,  Metopon- 
tum,  Caulon,  and  Crotona,  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Achseans,  who,  driving  the  CEnotri  and 
Chaones  from  the  eastern  coBst,established  there 
the  languasre,  the  improvement,  and  the  arts  of 
Greece.    The  Partbenise  of  Sparta  soon  after 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  Tarentme  rule;  and 
the  Phocseans.  disappointed  in  their  attempts 
upon  the  island  of  Corsica,  bending  their  course 
towards  the  south,  erected  the  city  of  Velia. 
Of  all  these  cities  Sybaris  first  rose  to  power 
and  eminence ;  and  many  wars  were  the  result  of 
the  attempts  of  other  important  places  to  extend 
their  territories  within  the  limits  of  her  autho- 
rity, or  within  that  of  other  principal  towns. 
Second  in  importance  only  to  the  colonization 
of  this  coast  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  arrival  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  introduction  of  his  sublime 
philosophy.    Not  only  Crotona,  which  he  chose 
as  his  residence,  but  all  the  other  cities  of  Mag- 
na Grsecia,  and  even  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country,  were  softened  and 
instructed  by  his  virtues  and  his  doctrines ;  and 
his  disciples  very  soon  attained  an  influence 
that  the  political  body  could  not  counterpoise, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  revolution,  bloody,  gene- 
ral, and  exterminating,  could  eradicate.    The 
arrival  of  this  first  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
may  be  referred  to  the  year  B.  C.  o40.    It  may 
occasion  some  wonder  that  the  Italian  colonies 
should  have  been  selected  by  Pythagoras  as  a 
place  for  the  dissemination  of  his  lofty  truths  m 
preference  to  their  parent  country,  whose  lan- 
guage he  spoke,  ana  of  which  he  might  almost 
be  considered  a  native  |  but  the  same  cause  that 
had  tended  to  the  prodigiously  early  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  Achaean  cities  in  Italy,  had.  no 
doubt  a  strongly  operative  effect  in  determining 
the  choice  of  this  early  apastle  of  truth.    The 
Achsean  cities  of  Magna  GrsBcia,  more  especial- 
ly adopting  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Republic 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  accorded  freely 
to  strangers  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native 
citizens ;  and  Pythagoras  could  there,  without 
the  odium  and  reproach  of  foreign  birth,  impart 
the  wisdom  which  with  years  of  labour  he  had 
gained.    For  thirty  years  the  disciples  of  this 
illustrious  benefactor  continued  to  moderate  the 
councils  of  Crotona,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
neighbouringcities;buton  the  destruction  of 
Sybaris,  the  enemies  of  the  sect,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  had  given 
by  its  moderation  in  regard  to  the  distri&tion 
of  the  spoil,  resolved  and  conspired  its  ruin .   At 
Crotona  commenced  the  proscription  and  the 
massacre  which  terminatea  with  tlie  murder  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment  against  the  rest.     The 
immediate  and  lasting  consequence  of  this  bar- 
barity were  a  series  of  factions,  civil  wars,  and 
mutual  jealousies,  which  diminished  the  power 
of  the  Italiot  cities;  and  while  it  obstructea  their 
progress  towards  a  condition  of  concentrated 
vigour,  left  upon  the  south  no  obstacle  to  the 
Roman  ambition,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  extended  over  those  regions,  and  whose 
dominion,  if  checked  at  first  in  Italy,  might  ne- 
ver have  extended  itself  over  the  earth.    In  the 
Persian  war,  while  yet  the  cities  of  Italy  ac- 
knowledged the  parental  rights  of  the  Grecian 
states,  one  single  vessel,  equipped  at  the  expense 
of  an  individual,  appeared  to  sustain  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  in  the  name  of  her  children, 
against  the  usurpations  of  Persia,  and  the  free 
institutions  and  principles  of  Europe  and  the 
western  world,  against  the  oppressive  and  de- 
basing system  of  Asia  and  the  east.    In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  Magna  Grae(^  took  but  an 
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mactire  part,  and  the  dimmation  of  her  power 
\ras  siill  more  strikingly  and  sensibly  perceived 
vhen  the  ijrrant  of  ISyracuse  was,  alier  an  in- 
effecinal  resistance,  permitted  to  raze  the  walls 
of  CanloD  and  to  pillage  Rhegium ;  and  when 
all  the  cities  of  Magna  GraK:ia  together  were 
unable  to  contend  with  the  pretensions  of  a  pet- 
ty lynml  fiom  Sicily.  Thus  worn  out  by  their 
enemies,  the  people  of  Magna  GrxEcia  were  yet 
to  meet  another  and  more  resolutely  perse  vermg 
enemy;  and  the  country,  which  had  long  before 
been  wrested  from  the  aboriginal  Italians,  was 
toM  again  into  their  bands  belbre  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  territory  by  the  now  resistless  forces 
of  the  Roman  republic.  In  the  last  weakness 
uf  the  Greek  colonies,  the  Brutii  and  Lucani, 
derived  from  the  Samnite  race,  appeared  in  nu- 
merous hordes  and  with  irresistible  fury  on  the 
borders  of  the  Grecian  states ;  Thurii,  Meta- 
poQtum,  and  Heraclea,  fell  in  succession  be- 
neath the  attacks  of  these  determined  invaders, 
and  very  little  remained  to  justify  the  ostenta- 
tious name  of  Graecia  Magna.  A  very  short 
time  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year 
U.  C.  480,  B.  C.  270,  the  Romans  effected  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  country,  and  formed 
from  it  the  provinces  of  Lucania  and  the  Brut- 
tian  territory.  The  most  striking  geographical 
features  of  Magna  Graecia  were  its  deep  and 
spacious  bays.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
Tarentine  ^if,  between  the  Bruttian  and  la- 
pygian  penmsulas,  the  Scylacius  Sinus  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  the  Sinus  Urias  in  Dau- 
nia  on  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  and  the  Laius 
Sinus,  bebnging  to  Lucania  on  the  ^Pyrrhene 
xa.  The  language  of  this  country  was  the 
Doric  Greek,  with  a  few  idiomatic  forms  pecu- 
liar to  the  Italian  provinces.    MicalL  Italia. — 

Gramftui  mons,  a  long  range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  rising  in  Aberdeenshire  between  the 
Dk  and  the  Don^  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  chain  of  northern  lakes,  and  dividing  Scot- 
land into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  terminates 
upon  the  west  in  Argyleshire.  It  wa.^  here  that 
Calgacus,  the  Caledonian  hero,  made  his  last 
itand  (described  Tac,  Vit.  Agric.)  against  the 
anns  of  the  Romans,  and  that  10,000  of  the  na- 
tives bein^  left  upon  the  field,  the  imperial  con- 
<iuest  of  Britain  was  effectually  complete. 

GBANiccs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  now  the  tor- 
rent Ousvola,  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  armies  of  Alexander 
and  Darius,  22d  of  May,  B.  C.  334,  when 
fiOO,000  Persians  were  defeated  bv  30,000  Ma- 
cedonians- Diod,  11,— Pint,  inAlex.-^Justin. 
-Curt.  i,c.h 

GrItbcjs,  now  Eremo  de  St.  Augustino^  a 
maritime  town  of  Eiruria.  The  air  was  un- 
wholesome on  account  of  the  marshes  and  stag- 
nant waters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  V.  184.— Ltr.  40,  c.  29, 1.  41,  c.  16. 

Gwcnn.  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nervii,  sup- 
posed to  nave  inhabited  the  country  near  Tour- 
Mv  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.    Cos.  G.  5,  c.  38. 

GRTKtrM.  and  Grtnium,  a  town  near  Cla- 
lomenae,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple  with  an 
oracle,  on  account  of  which  he  is  called  Grynaus. 
Strait.  13.— FxV/r.  Ed.  6,  v.  12.  JEn.  4,  v.  345. 

GtIrui,  and  Gtaros.  "  The  last  of  the  Cv- 
clades  enumerated  by  Artemidorus,  is  probably 
the  islet  which  Homer  calls  Gyrse  or  Gyrsea. 


So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren  rock,  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  de- 
puted one  of  their  number  to  Augustus,  who 
was  at  Corinth,  afler  the  battle  of  Actium,  to 
petition  that  their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  150 
drachmse,  might  be  diminished,  as  they  were 
imable  to  raise  more  than  100.  It  became  sub- 
sequently notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  crimi- 
nals or  suspected  persons  were  banished  by  or- 
der of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Qyaris^  et  carrere  dig- 
nuM. — Juten.  Sat.  1,  73. 

Pliny  estimates  its  circumference  at  12  miles. 
The  modern  name  is  Ghioura."  Cramer. — 
Horn.  Od.  4,  500  and  fm.—Strab.  IQ.—  Tacit, 
3,  68,  69  J  4,  'iO.—Plin.  4,  12. 

Gymnasium,  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where 
all  the  public  exercises  were  perfoimed,  and 
where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited, 
but  also  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  re- 
peated their  comjposiiions.  The  room  was  high 
and  spacious,  ana  could  contain  many  thousands 
of  spectSLtors.  The  laborious  exercises  of  the 
Gymnasium  were  rimning,  leaping,  throwing 
the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  ir(yra0>oy,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans quiiiquertia.  In  wrestling  and.  boxing 
the  athletes  were  oAen  naked ;  whence  the  word 
Gymnasium,  yv/<vo(,  n-udus.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to 
render  their  bod  ies  slippery  and  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.    Plin.  2,  Ep.  17.— C.  NeiK  20,  c.  5. 

Gtmnesijb,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  Baleares  Insulse.     Vid.  Baleares. 

Gtmnias,  a  town  of  Armenia,  now  Giwnis, 
situated  on  that  branch  of  the  Euphrates  which 
was  called  Frat.  It  is  mentionea  in  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.    lyAnville. 

Gyndes,  a  river  which  empties  into  the  Ti- 
gris below  Ctesiphon.  "  It  descends,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountains  of  Mantiene 
or  Matiane,  in  the  northern  part  of  Media. 
Cyrus  finding  it  on  his  passage,  divided  it  into 
dw  channels.  This  name  of  Gyndes,  or,  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  Gindes,  in  describing  a 
river  of  Ana,  is  the  same  as  Zeindeh,  in  the 
Persian  language  denoting  a  river  which  re- 
vives afler  having  disappeared.  The  Gyndes,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaKS,  reduced  to  nothing  by 
thenumber  of  drains  which  it  suffered  from  Cy- 
rus, has  at  length  re-assumed  its  course  to  t£e 
Tigris ;  and  its  entrance  into  the  river  is  called 
Foumrtl-SdUh^  or  the  *  Mouth  of  Peace,*  in 
the  Arabic  language.  The  name  given  it  by 
the  Turks  in  the  place  whence  it  issues,  is  Ka- 
rorSoUy  or  the  Black  River  J*    D*Anville. 

Gyrtone,  or  Gyrton,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
"  situated  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Pe- 
neus  and  Titaresius.  Many  commentators  have 
imagined  that  this  city  was  formerly  named 
Phlegya,  and  that  Homer  alluded  to  it  when 
speaking  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and  Phle- 
gym.  It  is  termed  an  opulent  city  by  ApoUo- 
nius.  The  Gyrtonians  favoured  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  Mace- 
donian wars  frequent  mention  is  made  of  their 
town."  Cram. — Horn.  II.  n.  301.  Apnll.  Ar- 
gon. 1,  ^l.—Tkiu.  2,  22.— i:,tv.36,  10;  42,  54. 
—Pol'i^.  18 ;  5,  2.— Plin.  4,  8. 

Gythium,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  the  port  of 
Sparta,  was  40  stadia  from  Las  and  240  from 
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the  capita).  The  GytheatR  pretended  that 
their  town  had  been  boiit  by  Hercales  and 
Apollo,  whose  statues  werp  placed  in  the  forum. 
Tne  principal  buildings  noticed  here  by  Pausa- 
nias  are  the  temples  of  Ammon,  ^sculapius, 
and  Geres.  He  mentions  also  the  statues  of 
Neptune  named  Gaiuchus,  Apollo  Cameius, 
and  Bacchus,  the  gates  of  Castor,  and,  in  the 
citadel,  the  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva.  Po- 
Ijbius  states  that  the  port,  distant  thirty  stadia 
nrom  the  town,  was  both  commodious  and  se- 
cure. Strabo  remarks  that  it  was  an  artificial 
haven.  Gythium  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  present  town  of  Mdratkonisi.  The  site  is 
now  called  Palaopdi,  but  no  habitation  is  left 
upon  it."    Cramer. 

H. 

EUdru,  or  Hatria,  I.  in  Venetia.  "  This 
ancient  city,  which  must  have  been  once  power- 
ful and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  transmit 
its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood,  is  known 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Tuscans  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  and  when  their 
dominion  in  Italy  had  been  extended  from  sea 
to  sea.  Some  traditions,  coupled  with  what  we 
know  touching  the  origin  of  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Spina  and  Revenna,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  three  towns  were  at«  remote 
period  founded  by  the  people  who  are  sometimes 
called  Thessalians,  and  at  other  times  Pelasgi, 
but  whose  real  name  was  that  of  Tyrrhenians. 
When  the  Tuscan  nation  had  extended  its 
conquests  into  the  north  of  Italy,  it  is  most 
probable  that  Hadria  and  Spina  fell  into  their 
hands ;  Ravenna,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was 
occupied  by  the  Umbri.  The  oldest  writer  who 
has  recorded  Hadria,  is  Hecatseus,  quoted  by 
Steph.  Byz.  According  to  this  ancient  histo- 
rian, it  was  situated  near  a  river  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  river  is  the  Thrlaro^  but  the 
bay  into  which  it  dischams  itself  has  been  long 
since  filled  up.  Hadria  still  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  Few  re- 
nmins  of  any  moment  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered on  the  site  of  Hadria,  and  of  these  a  very 
small  number  can  be  referred  to  the  Tuscans 
prior  to  the  Roman  dominion.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
dispute  among  numismatic  writers,  whether  the 
coins  with  the  retrograde  legend  TAH  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Venetian  Hadria,  or  to  the 
Hadria  in  Picennm,  supposed  to  be  its  colony. 
From  these  and  other  corns  it  appears  that  the 
real  name  of  this  city  was  Hatri,  which  the 

Greeks  changed  to  A6p(aV    Cram. 11.  "  A 

city  of  Picenum,of  considerable  note,and  which 
appears  to  have  formed  with  its  territory ,known 
anciently  by  the  name  of  Hadrianus  Ager,  a 
little  independent  state,  before  it  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  and  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Picenum.  It  is  of  importance  to  state  here 
that  the  Tuscans,  having  extended  themselves 
first  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  afterwards 
about  the  Po  and  its  mouths,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  settlements  originally  formed^by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  among  which  Hiidria  is  to 
be  numbered.  From  this  part  of  Italy  we  know 
that  they  were  driven  in  process  of  time  by  the 
Gauls;  but  as  they  were  still  masters  of  the 
sea,  it  is  probable  that  they  retired  to  other 
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settlements  which  they  might  have  formed  ti 
the  south.  This  city  was  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Vomanus 
and  Matrinus ;  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  was  its  emporium,  which  now 
takes  the  name  of  the  m.dem  city  as  the  Porto 
tPAtH.  It  seems  generally  allowed,  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  was  descended  from  a  family 
originally  of  this  city."    Cram-. 

Hadrii,nopT)li8,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  situated 
at  the  place  where  the  Hebrus  first  changes  its 
course  from  east  to  south.  It  originally  bore 
"  the  name  of  Orestias,  which  the  Byzantine 
authors  frequently  employ  in  speaking  of  this 
city.  The  three  rivers,  by  whicti  it  is  pretended 
that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, purified  nimself,  had  their  confluence  here : 
for  at  Adrianople  the  Hebrus  received  the 
Ardiscus  on  one  side  and  the  Tonzaz  on  the 
other,  now  the  Arda  and  Tonza.  This  ciiy 
served  as  a. residence  for  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  second  in  the  empire.  "  The  numerous  mi- 
narets of  Adrianople,  or  Edrinehj  rise  above 
groves  of  cypress  and  gardens  of  roses ;  the 
Uebrus,  increased  by  many  tributary  streams, 
descends  from  the  central  ridge,  turns  south- 
wards, and  flows  past  the  tovm,  of  which  the 
population  is  not  less  than  100,000  souls."  li^U- 

Brun. II.  A  city  of  Epirus,  "apparently 

built  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  is  said  fey  Proco- 
pius  to  have  borne  subsequently  the  appellation 
of  Justinianopolis,  but  we  find  it  noticed  under 
the  former  name  by  Hierocles,  and  in  the  Table 
Itinerary,  which  places  it  filly-five  miles  from 
Amantia  to  the  south-east,  and  twenty-four  from 
a  place  beyond  named  Ilio,  on  the  road  to  Nico- 
polis.  It  is  clear  from  the  description  here  given 
of  its  situation,  that  we  must  look  for  Hadria- 
nopolis  somewhat  to  the  south  ofArgyro  Castro 
or  Antigonea;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  what  Mr.  Hughes  observed  in  his  Travels 
through  Epirus.  *  On  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  {oiArgyro  Castro,^  neariy  opposite  Li- 
bochavOf  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river 
DrinOy  the  ruins  ofa  small  Roman  theatre,  with 
a  few  vestiges  of  other  ancient  foundations,  were 
pointed  out  upon  a  spot  designated  by  the  name 
of  Drinopolis,  an  evident  corruption  of  Hadria- 
nopolis.' "    Cram. 

HADniATicaM.  or  Hadriachm  mark,  the  sea 
which  bounds  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  other- 
wise called  Mare  Superum,  in  reference  to  its 
position  as  regards  the  Italian  peninsula.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Venetian  Hadria. 
(  Vid.  Hadria.)  "  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  'A^fa(,  or  'Itfvio;  xoXr^c ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  understood  by  the  name  loni- 
cum  Mare  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between 
flie  south  of  Italy,  taken  fVom  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory and  jPeloponnesus."  Cram.  "  Its 
bed  appears  to  be  composed  of  marble  and 
lime  mixed  with  shells."    MaUe-Bmn. 

Hadrumetdm,  a  city  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast  north  of 
Leptis.  According  to  D^AnviUe^  its  present 
condition  is  unknown;  but  a  neighbouring 
place,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  age  under  the 
name  of  Cabar  Susis,  is  existent  in  Susa. 
Shaw  says  that  it  still  remains  under  the  name 
of  Hamamet^  and  is  a  place  of  importance. 
SaUusL  Jug.  p.  179,  ed.  Bwmouf. 
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B^mSmia.     Vid.  JEmonia. 

Hfmrs,  a  branch  of  the  great  European 
cbam  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Alps  form 
the  principal  range.  It  stretches  its  great  belt 
roond  the  north  of  Thrace  and  Macedoniaj  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  ot  the 
iEgean ;  on  the  east  terminating  in  the  promon- 
lory  of  Hsemi  extrema,  now  Eminek-Borun  $ 
and  Ofn  the  west  joining  mount  Scardns,  the 
conneeting  link  between  the  Hsemus  and  the 
lllyrian  range  of  mons  Albius.  "  The  modem 
name  is  Emineh  Dagh^  or  Balkan.  The  an- 
cients regarded  this  range  of  mountains  as  one 
of  the  highest  with  which  the^  were  acquainted. 
Polybius,  howeverj  thought  it  inferior  m  eleva- 
tion to  tbe  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect It  was  reported,  that  from  its  summit 
could  be  seen  at  once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Alps ;  and  it  was  in  hopes 
of  beholding  this  extensive  prospect,  that  Philip, 
the  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  name,  under- 
took the  expedition  which  is  described  m  Livy. 
Having  set  out  from  Stobi,  and  traversed  the 
coontry  of  the  Maedi,  and  the  desert  tract  which 
lies  beyond,  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  day  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  three  days  in 
Teaching  the  summit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march.  The  weather,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  view, 
and,  after  sacrificmg  on  the  mountain,  Philip 
and  his  retinae  descended  into  the  plain.^' 
Orsni. 

EUuB,  the  last  town  of  Boeotja,  situated  at 
ifae  month  of  the  river  Platanius,  which  appears 
to  have  separated  Boeotia  from  the  Opimtians. 
"  Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  destroyed  by  Sylla 
in  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  large  village  of  Alaeki^  about  four 
mues  to  the  south-east  of  Talanii"    Cram. 

Halgs,  or  HALfisus,  a  river  of  I^^ia.  which 
empties  into  the  iEgean  Sea  near  Colophon.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters. 
Pirn. — Pans, 

Hauacmon,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
empties  into  the  Thermaicus  Sinus  10  or  12 
ttiles  from  Methone.  It  is  "  a  large  and  rapid 
stream,  descending  from  the  chain  of  mountams 
to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii. 
Scylax  places  it  afler  Methone.  The  modem 
name  or  this  river  is  Jnidje-Cdrasou^  or  Jeni- 
e&ra^  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  must  have 
crossed  it  in  its  course  through  Elimea.  Dr. 
Clarke  calls  it  Inje-Mauro,  Cssar,  in  describing 
some  military  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
river,  between  a  part  of  his  army  under  Domi- 
tios  and  some  troops  of  Pompey  commanded  by 
Seqno,  states  that  it  formed  ttie'llne  of  demarca- 
tion between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly."  Cram. 

fiAT.iABTtTa,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  "  situated,  as 
Srrabo  reports,  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lalce, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Permessus,' which 
ilows  ftt)m  Helicon.'  The  epithet  ofwotfitvra  is 
attached  to  this  city  by  Homer,  from  the  nume- 
rons  meadows  and  marshes  in  its  vicinity  on  the 
side  of  Orchomenus.  Pansanias  affirms  that 
Haliartus  was  the  only  Boeotian  city  which  did 
not  fevonr  the  Persians ;  for  which  reason  its 
lerrilory  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by 
their  army.  In  the  war  carried  on  a^inst  the 
Thebans'by  the  Lacedsmonians,  Lysander, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  the  latter,  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  under  the 
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walls  of  Haliartus,  and  was  interred  there,  as 
we  learn  from  Pausanias.  Haliartus,  having 
favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetor  Lucredus,  and,  though  ob- 
stinately defended,  was  taken  by  assault,  jjack-* 
,ed,  and  entirely  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being 
bold,  and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Athe- 
nians. *  The  remains  of  Haliartus,*  according 
to  Dodw^ell, '  are  situated  about  fiileen  nules 
from  Libadea,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
from  Thebes.  The  place  is  now  called  Mikro- 
koura.  The  acropolis  occupies  a  low  and  ob- 
long hill,  one  side  of  which  rises  IVom  a  fine 
pastural  plain,  the  other  from  the  marshes  where 
the  canes  grew  with  which  the  ancients  made 
darts  and  musical  pipes.  Most  of  the  walls 
which  remain  are  probably  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Homer,'but  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. There  are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  styles  of  masonry.  At  the  foot 
of  the  acropolis  are  some  sepulchral  kryptaB  cut 
in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi.'  Sir.  W. 
Gell  says,  *  The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  be- 
low the  village  of  Mazi^  on  the  road  froin 
Thebes  to  Iiebadia.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence between  the  foot  of  mount  Libethrius,  a 
branch  of  Helicon,  and  the  lake,  and  in  fact 
defended  a  narrow  pass.' "    Cram. 

Halicarnabsus,  a  town  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  lay  between  the  lasius  and  Ceramicus 
Sinus.  "  It  was  of  Greek  foundation,  and  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Caria;  and 
was  ornamented  with  a  superb  tomb,  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  king  Mausolus,  her  husband .  The 
birth  of  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  historians,  and  also  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus,  and  the  defence  made  by  this  city 
when  besieged  by  Alexander,  are  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  its  fame.  On  the  spot  that 
it  occupied  is  a  castle,  named  Bodrtmn^  which 
appears  to  have  been  erected  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  whose  possessions  extended  on  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  isles." 
ffAnviUe. 

HALMYBEnsiUB,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea  south  of  Thynias.    Mela^  3,  c.  2. 

HalOne,  an  island  of  Propontis,  opposite 
Cyzicus,  now  Aloni. 

Halonnesus,  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus. 

Halts,  now  the  KbrH-Ermak,  or  J^d  River, 
In  regard  to  length,  this  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  lesser  Asia,  while 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  history  render  it  among  the  most  celebrated. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Lydian 
territory  when,  under  Croesus,  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  erected  into  one  of  ihepowerfal  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Halys  arose  at  its  most 
distant  source  towards  the  borders  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowed  through  the  whole  length  of 
Cappadocia  from  east  to  west.  On  the  borders 
of  Pnrygia  it  received  the  waters  of  its  southern 
branch,  which  came  from  the  Tauras mountains 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  between  Lyc&onia 
and  Cataonia.  Here  was  formed  the  great  bend 
from  which  it  inclines  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  through 
Galatia  between  the  Tectasages  and  the  Troc- 
mi,  and  afterwards  dividing  Paphlagoniafrom 
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Pontus,  discharges  itself  into  the  EuziDe  by  the 
Amisenus  Sinus  north  of  the  town  of  Amisus. 
The  passage  of  this  river  was  fatal  to  Croesos 
and  tne  empire  of  the  Lydians,  as  predicted  in 
ambiguous  terms  by  the  oracle. 

J/  CrcBStts  passes  over  the  EuUys^  he  shall  destroy 
a  great  empire. 

That  empire  was  his  own.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c. 
56.— Oitrt  4,  c.  ll.Strab.  l2.^Lucan,  3,  v. 
Sn.^BiBrodol.  1,  c.  28. 

Halyxia,  a  town  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ache- 
looS)  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Hamjb,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Cumae. 
Liv.  23,  c.  25. 

Hammon.  The  temple  of  the  Libvan  Jove  was 
called,  together  with  the  surrounaing  tfact  of 
habitable  country,  Hammonia,  and  the  temple 
was  known  to  antiquity  as  the  temple  of  Jupiier 
Hunmon.  This  sacred  edifice,  hardly  less  vene- 
rable now  than  revered  in  the  a^es  in  which  its 
deity  received  a  universal  worship,  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  smaller  Oases  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
This  Oasis,  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwak^  the  most 
northern  of  the  four,  is  situate  in  lat.  29^  12'  N. 
and  in  long  26^  6  E.  and  still  bears  the  ruins  of 
the  oracle  and  shrine  to  which  it  owes  its  fame. 
This  location  will  bring  it  within  the  district 
called  Marmarica,  between  the  Nobatae  and  Ga- 
ramantes  on  the  south,  the  Egyptians  on  the 
east,  and  having  on  the  west  the  extensive  re- 

g'on  of  Libya  interior.  The  antiquity  of  this 
mous  oracle  remounts  to  an  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity ;  and  we  rather  conclude  from  the  fables 
relating  and  referred  to  it,  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  its  earliest  chroniclers,  its  origin  was  wrapt 
in  fable  and  in  fiction,  than  attempt  to  deduce 
from  them  a  history  of  its  foundation  and  pro- 

Sess  in  notoriety  and  importance.  Not  only 
e  surrounding  countries  of  Africa,  but  the  Ita- 
lians and  Greeks  paid  also  to  this  oracle  a  defe- 
rence and  a  respect  unsurpassed  by  the  venera- 
tion with  which  they  consulted  the  oracular 
deities  of  Delphi  and  Dodona;  and  though, 
when  the  Romans^  masters  of  the  world,  began 
to  neglect  all  foreign  auguries  and  prophecies 
for  those  of  their  Sybils  and  Etruscan  diviners, 
the  respect  of  this  oracle  diminished  sensibly ; 
yet  even  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era  it  was  not 
unusual' to  antici|Mite  the  fates  by  consultation 
of  the  Libyan  Jupiter.  In  connexion  with  th? 
temple  of  Hammon,  the  ancients  also  mentioned 
a  fountain,  beside  which  was  a  smaller  temple 
or  sanctuary.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
waters  of  this  fountain,  or  marsh  as  it  is  now 
represented,  form  likewise  in  their  writings  a 
matter  of  long  disquisition,  and  the  particular 
account  of  Herodotus  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  travellers.  This  was  the 
Fons  Soils,  which  at  night  was  warmer  than 
during  the  day,  and  which  sent  forth  in  the 
morning  a  va])our  or  steam,  that,  appearing  to 
the  ancients  miraculous,  is  now  understood  to  be 
but  an  indication  and  efiect  of  the  diminished 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  of 
this  little  sheet  of  water  is  now  about  ninety 
by  sixty  feet,  and  its  waters  are  remarkably 
transparent  and  pure,  but  its  properties,  peculiar 
as  they  were  considered  in  antiquity ,have  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  admiration  since  philosophy 
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has  ascertained  their  cause,  and  observation  has 
found  them  in  numberless  other  wells  or  pools  of 
the  same  or  similar  regions.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, that  though  the  best  aulhoriiies  concur  in 
fixing  here  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon,there 
are  many  who  assign  it  to  some  of  the  other 
Oases  which  lie  scattered  in  the  vast  deserts  of 
this  barren  continent. 

Hasma,  a  place  near  Phy;le,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens.  Some  superstition  was  connected 
with  this  place,  and  it  was  usual,  without  any 

Secific  occasion,  to  despatch  an  embassy  to  the 
elphic  oracle,  and  to  consult  the  Py  tliia  when- 
ever it  was  observed  to  lighten  in  tne  direciioL 
of  this  spot. 

Harudes,  a  people  of  Germany.  They 
have  been  assigned  by  modem  writers  to  a  va- 
riety of  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  they  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  belonged  to  that  district  which  lay 
between  the  countries  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
the  Narisci,  in  the  circle  of  SioaUa.     Cos,  G. 

I,  c.  31. 

Hebrus,  now  Maritza,  so  called  from  the 
marshy  ground  through  which  it  flows  before 
precipitating  itself  into  the  .£gean  Sea.  This 
river,  among  the  secondary  streams  of  Eurbpe 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  takes  its  origin 
among  the  mountains  that  separated  Thrace 
from  the  Danubian  countries,  a  part  of  the  Hae- 
mus  range,  and  after  draining  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  Thrace,  Roumelia,  it  escapes 
through  the  only  outlet  by  which  the  waters  of 
this  region  are  enabled  to  pass  into  the  reser- 
voir of  the  tribute  paid  by  tne  eastern  countries 
of  Greece  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus  was  near  the  city  of  Mnos.  One 
great  bend  distinguishes  the  course  of  this  river, 
which,  from  beine  directly  south-east,  abraptly 
tums  to  the  south  with  a  western  inclination, 
and  pierces  the  hills  of  Rhodope  in  its  way  to 
the  ^gean*  Exactly  at  this  bend  is  situate 
the  town  of  Adrianople.  From  the  north  the 
Tonzus,  from  the  east  the  Agrianes,  and  from 
the  west  the  Ardiscus,  constitute  the  main 
branches  of  this  importsuat  stream.  The  He- 
brus was  supposed  to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden 
sands.  It  received  its  name  from  Hebrus,  son 
of  Cassander,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  said 
to  have  drowned  himself  there.  MBla^  2,  c.  2. 
—Slrab.  7.— FiVF.  jEn.  4,  v.  4S3.—Ovid.  Met 

II,  V.  50. 

Hecat£  Fakum,  a  celebrated  temple,  sacred 
to  Hecate,  at  Stratonice  in  Caria.     Strab,  14. 

Hecatompolis,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained. 

Hecatompylos,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thdxs 
in  Egypt  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates,   dm- 

mian.QQj  c.  16. Also  the  capital  of  Parthia 

in  the  reig^  of  the  Arsacides.  Ptol.  6,  c.  5. — 
Slrab.  n.—Plin.  6,  c.  15  and  25.  "  Demegan," 
says  D'Anville, "  the  principal  city  of  a  countij 
named  now  Comu^  and  heretofore  Comisene,  is 
cited  under  the  name  of  Hecaton-pylos,  which, 
referring  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  domination 
in  these  provinces,  signifies  the  Hundred  Gates; 
a  figurative  expression  alluding  to  the  numerous 
routes  which  diverge  from  it  to  the  circumja- 
cent coimtry.  And  when  it  is  found  in  Ptolemy 
that  this  extremity  of  Media  was  that  called 
Parthia,  having  Hecatonpylos  for  its  capital,  it 
must  be  understood  of  the  time  when  a  people 
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hitherto  bnt  inconsiderable  had  extended  their 
limits  far  and  wide  by  the  preTailiog  fortune  of 
their  arms. 

HscATONNfisi,  now  Musco  Nisif  or  the  Isies 
of  juice  J  a  group  of  small  islands  lying  between 
Lesbos  and  the  coast  of  ^olia. 

Hecubjb  Sepulchrum,  a  promontory  of 
Thrace 

Hebci,  a  people  of  Gaal,  among  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  of  that  nation.  They  were 
snrroundM  by  the  Lingones  on  the  north,  the 
Seqnani.on  the  east,  the  Arveiniand  Allobroges 
on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  and  Bituriges 
upon  the  west,  leaving  to  them  a  great  part  of 
the  old  dukedom  of  Burgundy  and  a  portion  of 
the  provinces  of  Nivemois,  Bourbonois,  and 
Prancke  Compte.  The  Heaui  or  JEdui  were 
always  in  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  called  by 
the  senate,  among  the  earliest  of  the  Gallic  peo- 
ple who  received  that  protecting  distinction,  the 
friend  of  the  Roman  people.  Their  country, 
which  is  now  planted  with  the  vine,  was  once 
extremely  fertile  in  grain,  and  served  the  Roman 
armies  in  their  Grafiic  wars  as  an  inexhaustible 
granary.  So  populous  was  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  the  war  excited  by  Vircinft'torix  against 
the  Romans,  the  ^dui  furnished  to  the  former 
upwards  of  35,000  fighting  men.  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Bibracte,  Cabilionum,  Matisco, 
I^ecetia,  and  Noviodunum  ad  Ligerim.  On  a 
later  division  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  the  coun- 
try of  the  JEdui  was  formed  into  the  minor 
province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima,  or  the  First 
LUmois. 

EteDTLiuM,  a  place  near  mount  Hedylius  in 
Boeotia,  not  farfromChsronea.onthe  confines 
of  Phocis.  Near  this  spot  the  Boeotians,  in  the 
Social  War,  were  defeated  by  the  Phocians. 

Heltcb.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Bura  formerly 
su>od  Helice,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia, 
and  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  worship  of 
Neptune,  thence  surnamed  Heliconius.  It  was 
here  that  the  general  meeting  of  the  lonians  was 
eonvened,  whilst  yet  in  the  possession  of  ^gi- 
alns;  and  the  festival  which  then  took  place,  is 
supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panio- 
nta,  which  they  instituted  afterwards  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  prodigious  influx  of  the  sea,  caused 
br  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  Helice,  two  years  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  101st 
Olympiad,  or  373  B.  C.  The  details  of  this 
catastrophe  will  be  found  in  Pausanias  and 
iBIian.  It  was  said  that  some  vestiges  of  the 
submerged  city  were  to  be  seen  long  after  the 
terrible  event  had  taken  place.  Eratosthenes, 
as  Strabo  reports,  beheld  tne  site  of  this  ancient 
town,  and  he  was  assured  by  mariners  that  the 
bronze  statute  of  Nepune  was  still  visible  be- 
reath  the  waters,  holding  an  hippocampe  or  sea- 
horse in  his  hand,  and  thatit  formed  a  dan^rous 
shoal  for  their  vessels.  Heraclides  of  Pontus 
related,  that  this  disaster,  which  took  place  in 
his  time,  occurred  during  the  night ;  the  town, 
and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated  in  an 
instant;  3000  workmen  were  afterwards  sent 
by  the  Achsans  to  recover  the  dead  bodies,  but 
without  success.  The  same  writer  affirmed, 
that  this  inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to 
divine  vengeance,  in  consequence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Helice  having  obstinately  refused  to 


deliver  up  the  statue  of  Neptune  and  a  model  of 
the  temple  to  the  lonians  at  the  request  of  the 
latter,  atler  they  had  sealed  in  Asia  Minor.  Se- 
neca affirms,  tnat  Callisthenes  the  philosopher, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alexander, 
wrote  a  voluminous*work  on  the  destruction  of 
Bura  and  Helice.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
there  was  still  a  small  village  of  the  same  name 
close  to  the  sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  .figium." 
Cram. 

Helicon  mons.  "  Above  Thisbe,  in  Bceotia, 
rises  Helicon,  now  Palaovouni  or  Zagora^  so 
famed  in  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  sung  by  poets  of  every  age  from  the 
days  of  Orpheus  to  the  present  time.  Pausa- 
nias ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses  to  the 
Thracian  Pieres,  and  in  this  respect  his  testi- 
mony is  in  unison  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  con- 
ceives that  these  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  people 
who  once  occupied  Macedonian  Pieria,and  ix^o 
transferred  from  thence  the  names  of  Libethra, 
Plmplea,  and  the  Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Heli- 
con. Strabo  affirms  that  Helicon  nearly  equals  in 
height  mount  Parnassus,  and  retains  its  snows 
duimg  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pausanias  ob- 
serves, that  no  mountain  in  Greece  produces 
such  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs,  though 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature;  on  the  contrary, 
several  have  the  property  of  counteracting  the 
effects  produced  by  the  stmg  or  bite  of  venomous 
reptiles.  On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  adorned  with  several  statues,  described 
by  Pausanias,  and  a  little  below  was  the  foun- 
tain of  Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrene 
was  about  twenty  stadia  above  the  grove ;  it  is 
said  to  have  burst  forth  when  Pegasus  struck 
his  hoof  into  the  ground.  These  two  springs 
supplied  the  small  rivers  named  Olmius  and 
Permessus,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters, 
flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Haliartus. 
Pausanias  calls  the  former  Lemnus.  Hesiod 
makes  mention  of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in 
the  opening  of  his  Theogonia.  The  valleys  of 
Helicon  are  described  by  Wheler  as  green  and 
flowery  in  the  spring ;  and  enlivened  bjr  pleas- 
ing cascades  and  streams,  and  by  fountains  and 
wells  of  clear  water."    Cram,. 

HeuopSlis,  I.  a  ci^^  of  Egypt,  with  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  sun.  rniis  place,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  ox  Mne- 
vis  as  of  the  sun,  no  longer  existed  in  the  time> 
of  Strabo.  Its  name,  as  given  above,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Coptic  denomination  of  On,  which 
signifies  the  sun.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
has  givAi  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
able  geographers.  D'Anville  says,  "  it  was  af* 
terwards  called  bv  the  Arabs  Air^f^skemZy  or  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun;  and  it  still  preserves  ves- 
tiges in  a  place  called  Maiarta^  or  Cool  Wa- 
ter." Matarea  is  not  far  removed  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  Persian  station,  Babylon,  now 
forming  a  quarter  of  Old  Cairo,  and  was  there- 
fore, according  to  D'Anville's  account,  without 
the  Delta.  Chaus&ard,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  an  inconsiderable  city  of  the  sun  near 
McUareay  and  fixes  the  greater  Heliopolis  with- 
in the  Delta,  near  the  apex,  between  the  Se- 
bennytic  and  Canopic  bran  ches  of  the  Nile.  In 
the  city  were  large  houses  appropriated  to  the 
priests,  who  at  first  devoted  themselves  to  as- 
tronomy, but  afterwards  abandoned  this  pur- 
suit in  favour  of  sacrificial  worship.    Apart- 
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menu  were  shown  in  these  houses  which  had 
been  occapied  by  Plato  and  Eu(^zus.  The 
observatory  of  Eudoxus  was  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  town. II.  A  town  of  Cselosyria,  in  the 

valley  called  Anion,  between  the  parsulel  ridges 
of  Libanus  and  Anli-Libanus.    This  city  siill 

£  reserves,  under  the  name  of  Baalbek  or  Bal- 
;c,  a  magoificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  divi- 
nity, to  which  it  owed  its  denomination  both  in 
the  Syriac  and  Greek."    jyAnvUU. 

HfiUssoN,  L  "  a  small  but  rapid  river,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and  ader 
traversing  Megalopolis  falls  into  the  Alpbeus  a 
Utile  below  the  city." II.  A  town  ot  Arca- 
dia, situated  in  the  Msnalian  plains,  near  the 
source  of  the  Helisson.  It  was,  at  length,  in- 
cluded in  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one  of  their 
wars  With  the  Arcadians.    Cram. 

Hrllas.     Vid.  Qrada, 

Hbli«£ne8,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Qraeia. 

Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles^  a  nai^ 
row  strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the 
Propontis,  which  received  its  name  from  Helle, 
who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to  Col- 
chis. [  Vid,  BdU.]  It  is  about  sixty  miles  long, 
and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the  Asiatic  coast  is 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  European, 
and  only  half  a  mile  in  the  narrowest,  accord- 
ing to  modern  investigation ;  so  that  people  can 
converse  one  with  the  other  from  the  opposite 
shores.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death 
of  Leander,  [Vid.  Hero,]  and  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  &erzes  built  over  it  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.  Strab.  IS.—Pttn.  8,  c.  22.— Hero- 
da.  7,  c.  34.— P<rf«6.— 3ftte,  1,  c.  l.—Ptol.  5, 
c.  2.— Ovid.  JMW.  13,  v.  407.— Z^r.  31,  c.  15, 1. 
33,  c33. 

UBLLOPiA  Regio,  a  rich  plain  of  Epirus,  in 
which  Dodona  was  situated,  as  Hesioa  tells  us 
in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  poem  called  'Hofai, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  scholiast  of  Sophocles. 
'<  This  champaign  country,"  according  to  Ora* 
mer,  "  woula  be  that  which  surrounds  Delvina- 
Hr  and  Deropuli,  which  modern  travellers  re- 
^esenl  as  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Dr.  Holland  says, '  the  vale  of  Deropuli  is  lux- 
uriantly fertile  in  every  part  of  its  extent ;  and 
the  industry  of  a  numerous  population  has  been 
exerted  in  Drinking  it  to  a  high  state  of  culture.' 
A  little  below,  he  adds, '  this  ^eat  vale  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  populous  district  in  JZdama.' " 
Cram. 

HelOrum,  and  HblOrus.  now  Muri  Ueci^  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  waters 
generally  inundate  the  neighbouring  country. 
Virg.  JSn.  3,  v.  698.— //o^.  11,  v.  270. 

Helos,  aj)lace  of  Laconia.  "  It  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Trinasus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
rotas,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Il  was  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Helius  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having 
revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclids, 
were  reduced  toslavery,and  called  Helots,which 
name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  various 
people  who  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  Spar- 
tans." Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  which 
they  were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
slavery,  but  they  were  obliged  to  wear  peculiar 
garments,  which  exposed  them  to  greater  con- 
tempt ana  ridicule.  Tbev  never  were  instruct- 
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ed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their  cmel  maaten 
often  obliged  them  to  drink  to  excess,  to  show 
the  free-born  ciiizens  of  Sparta  the  beasiUness 
and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  They  ouce  every 
year  received  a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this 
wanton  flagellation  they  might  recollect  that 
they  were  born  and  died  slaves.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  these  miserable  slaves  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  with 
their  liberty  by  the  Lsicedsemonians,  and  appear- 
ed in  the  temples  and  at  public  shows  with  gar- 
lands, and  wiih  every  mark  of  festivity  and  tri- 
umph. This  exultation  did  not  continue  long, 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thou- 
sand manumitted  slaves  was  auributed  to  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tkucyd.  i. 
—PoUttx.i,  c.  8.-'Sirab.  %.—PhU.  in  Lye.  Ac 
—Arist.  Polil.  2.— Paw.  Lacon.  &c  "  Po- 
lybius  says  the  district  of  Helos  was  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  But  the 
coast  was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it 
probably  derived  its  name.  In  Strabo's  time  it 
was  only  a  village,  and  some  years  later  Pau- 
sanias  informs  us  it  was  in  ruins.  In  Lapie's 
map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed  at  7Yy/i, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Eurotas ;  and  Sir  W. 
Gell  observes  that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  tp  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river."    Cram, 

Helotjc,  the  inhabitants  of  Helos.  Vid. 
Hulos. 

Helvetia,  the  eastern  part  of  Celtica,  sur- 
rounded in  the  time  of  Csesar  by  the  Rauraci, 
Tulingi,  and  Latobrigi  upon  the  north,  the  Sa- 
runetes  on  the  east,  the  Leponiii,  Seduni,  and 
Nantuates  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Sequani, 
who  were  separated  from  them  by  mount  Jura 
on  the  west.  Helvetia  was  at  this  period  cir* 
cumscribed  within  a  narrow  sphere  between  the 
Alps,  the  Jura  mountains,  the  Lacus  Lemanus, 
and  the  X^acus  Brigantinus.  Of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  Helvetia  very  little  remains  to  be  ob- 
served, nor  is  it  possible  distinctly  to  define  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  four  principal  cantons 
into  which  it  is  understood  to  have  been  divided. 
The  Tigurinus,  however,  is  received  as  the 
greatest,  and  the  first,  together  with  the  Aven- 
ticus,  whose  principal  city  of  Aventicum  may 
pass  for  the  capital  of  Helvetia.  The  Helvetu 
were  among  tne  most  warlike  of  the  Oallio 
tribes,  and  though  there  is  little  recorded  history 
of  their  achievements,  we  know  that  they  were 
long  refractory,  and  that  they  with  difficulty 
submitted  to  receive  the  yoke  of  their  Roman 
conquerors.  Cos.  Bell.  G.  1,  4ec. — TacU,  Hid. 
1,  c.  67  and  09. 

Helvii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Provincia,  sepa- 
rated by  the  mons  Cebenna  from  the  Velauni, 
and  having  on  the  south  the  Arecomaci.  Thus 
situated,  the  Helvii  must  have  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  department  of  Arverche,  in  which 
some  vestisres  are  still  to  be  found  of  their  an- 
cient capital,  Alba  Aususia,  at  a  spot  which, 
in  the  name  of  Alps,  still  shows  some  traces  oi 
iLs  origin.  This  spot  Is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Viviers.    Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Heneti,  a  people  of  Paphlasfonia,  who  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Italy  near  the  Adriatic 
where  they  gave  the  name  of  VeneUa  to  their 
habitations.    Liv.  1,  c.  I. — Eurip. 

HRNtncHi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmalia,  near 
Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and  Tele- 
chins,  the  cburioteers  {knox^')  ot  Castor  and 
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PoUoz,  and  thence  called  Lacedaemonii  Mda, 
1,  c.  21.— Pfl^c.  a  c.  40.'-Flacc.  3,  y.  270, 1. 
6,7.42. 

Heptaftlos,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  Boeo- 
tia.  from  its  seven  ^tes. 

E[£racl£a,  L  "  situated  between  the  Aciris 
ud  Liris,  was  founded  by  the  Tarentini  after 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  cit^  of  Siris,  which 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  A.  C.  4S^. 
This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history  as 
being  tKe  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the 
6re»  states.  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to 
hare  attempted  to  remove  the  assembly  from  the 
territonr  or  the  Tarentincs,  who  had  ^ven  him 
cause  (or  displeasure,  to  that  of  Thurii.  Anti- 
quaries seem  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  this 
town  at  PoUcorOf  about  three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aciris,  now  Agrif  where  con- 
siderate remains  are  yet  visible." II.  A  city 

in  the  territory  of  the  Lyncestee  in  Macedonia, 
"  samamed  Ljrncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which 
we  know  stooa  on  the  Egnatian  Wav,  both  from 
Polybios,  as  cited  by  Strabo,  and  also  from  the 
fiineraries.  The  editor  of  the  French  Strabo 
njs,  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  Rrekli. 
Stephanus  ^aks  of  a  town  called  Lyncus; 
vhich  is  probably  the  same  asHeraclea,  unless 
he  has  mistaken  the  name  of  the  district  for  that 

of  a  town."    Cram, IIL    "  The  principal 

town  of  the  Sinti  was  Heraclea,  sumamed  6in- 
tice,bT  way  of  distinction,  or  Heraclea  ex  Sin- 
tiis.  The  same  historian  states,  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and 
murdered.  Heraclea  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy.  Mannert  thinks  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Heraclea  built  by  Amyntas,  brother  of 
Philip,  according  to  Steph.  ^yz.  The  Table 
Itinerary  assigns  a  d  istance  of  nfty  miles  between 
Philijipi  and  Heraclea  Sintica :  we  know  also 
from  Hierocles  that  it  was  situated  near  the 
Strymon,  as  he  terms  it  Heraclea  Strymonis." 

Craw. IV.  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Tra- 

chis  in  Thessaly.  built  by  a  colony  of  Lacedse- 
aumians,  aided  by  the  Trachinians.  It  was 
^  distant  about  sixtv  stadia  from  ThermOT)ylae 
Uud  twenty  from  ue  sea.  Its  distance  from 
Tnchin  was  only  six  stadia.  The  jealousy  of 
the  neighbouring  Thessalian  tribes  led  them  fre- 
qnently  to  take  up  arms  a^nst  the  rising  colo- 
ny, W  which  its  prosperity -was  so  much  im- 
paired, that  the  Laccdsmomans  were  more  than 
cace  coBBmeUed  to  send  reinforcements  to  its 
SQjiport.  On  one  occasion  the  Heracleans  were 
assisted  bv  the  Boeotians.  A  sedition  having 
arisen  within  the  city,  it  was  quelled  by  Eripi- 
das,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  made 
W  apoD  and  expelled  the  GEtsans,  who  were 
the  constant  enemies  of  the  Heracleans.  These 
Ktired  into  Bceotia;  and  at  their  instigation  the 
B(£otians  seized  upon  Heraclea,  ana  restored 
[he  (Eiaeans  and  Trachinians,  who  had  also 
been  ejected  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xenophon 
reports  that  tne  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  were 
BEpiin  defeated  in  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
ffitaans,  in  consequence  of  their  havinp:  been 
oeserled  by  their  allies,  the  Achwans  of  Phthia. 
Several  fears  aAer,  the  same  hi.slorian  relates, 
that  this  citv  was  occupied  by  Ja«on  of  Phenr, 
who  caused  the  walls  to  be  pulled  down.  He- 
jaclca,  however,  again  rose  from  its  niins,  and 
became  a  $ourlshing  city  under  the  -fitolians, 
Vh»i09netimeshel4  meirgenera]  council  within 


its  walls.  According  to  Livy,  the  city  stood 
in  a  plain,  but  the  Acropolis  was  on  a  hill  of 
very  difficult  access.  Aller  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ochus  at  Thermopylae  it  was  besieged  hy  the 
Roman  consul,  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  took  it  by 
assault.  Sir  W .  Gell  observed  *  the  vestiges  of 
the  city  of  Heraclea  on  a  high  flat,  on  the  roots 
of  mount  CEta.  Left  of  these,  on  a  lofly  rock, 
the  citadel  of  Trachis,  of  which  some  of  the 
walls  are  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  rock  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Hence  the  views  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylas  and  the  vale  of  the 

Sjperchius  are  most  magnificent.'  **    Cram. 

V.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Propon- 
tis,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Macronticnos. 
Its  first  name  was  Perint  hus,  which  was  changed 
to  Heraclea,  whence  is  derived  the  name  J^rrlit, 
applied  to  the  ruins  that  now  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  "  Byzantiuin,  become  Con- 
stantinople, caused  the  decay  of  Ueraclea,  whose 
see,  notwithstanding,  enjo3rs  the  pre-eminence 
of  metropolitan  in  the  province  distinguished  in 
Thrace  by  the  title  of  Europa."    V'AnvilU. 

VI.  PoNTici,  a  city  of  Bithynia^  situated 

on  the  bend,  which  forms  a  gulf  termmated  on 
the  north  by  the  Acherusian  Chersonese.  Ac- 
cording to  Mela  this  city  was  founded  by  the 
Argive  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  have  dragged 
Cen>erus  from  hell  through  a  cavern  in  the  pro- 
montory at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  above- 
mentioned.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  the  Milesians  first  founded  Heraclea,while 
Xenophon  makes  it  a  colony  of  Megara.  Mela^ 

1,  19.— Strad.  12. VII.  Another  in  Syria. 

VIII.   Another  in  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

IX.  Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  in 

Egypt,  &c.  There  were  no  less  than  forty  cities 
ofthat  name  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  all 
built  in  honour  of  Hercules,  whence  the  name 
is  derived. 

HebaclI^um,  or  Heraci.£a,  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  "  five  miles  beyond  Phlla,  and 
half  way  between  Dium  and  Tempe.  It  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  site  of  Litochari,  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  Standia^ 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Bium,  and  five  miles 
from  Platamona  or  Phila.  Livy  informs  us  it 
was  built  on  a  rock  which  overhung  a  river. 
Scylax  describes  Heracleum  as  the  first  town  of 
Macedonia  after  crossing  the  Peneus ;  but  we 
must  remeinljer  that  at  this  period  Phila  did  not 
exist  Heracleum  was  taken  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  Eomans  in  the  war  with  Perseus, 
as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed  the  walls 
undercover  orthe  manoeuvre  called  Usbido^  they 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications, 
that  they  were  induced  to  employ  the  same 
means  against  the  lofiier  and  more  difficult 
works ;  raising,  therefore,  the  lestudo  to  an  ele- 
vation which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Bomans 
drove  the  garrison  from  the  ramparts  and  cap- 
tured the  town.**    Cram. 

Hf.bjea,  a  to"WTi  of  Arcadia,  "  was  placed  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  §rcDtly  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  frontier  of 
Ells,  which  freonently  disputed  its  possession 
with  Arcadia.  Before  the  Cleomenic  war,  this 
town  had  joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  was 
then  taken  by  the  ^toliajps  and  recaptured  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  who  restored  it  to  the  A  chac- 
ans.  In  Strabo's  time,  Herasa  was  greatly  re- 
duced ;  but  when  Pausanias  visited  Arcadia  if 
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appears  to  have  recovered  from  this  state  of 
decay,  since  he  speaks  of  baths,  and  of  planta- 
tions of  myrtles  and  other  trees  along  the  Al- 
pheus;  he  also  mentions  several  temples,  of 
which  two  were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  one  to 
Pan.  That  of  Jono  was  in  ruins.  Stephanus 
remarks  that  this  town  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sologorgus.  *  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Agianif  which  stands  on  a 
pretty  eminence  projecting  from  the  hills  which 
bound  the  vale  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  north. 
The  city  appears  to  have  been  very  respectable, 
though  from  the  soil  being  cultivated  its  remains 
are  few ;  buildings  have  here  existed  of  the 
Doric  order,  but  the  columns  now  on  the  spot 
do  not  exceed  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches.' " 
Cram, 

ELbr^ecm,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  situate 
between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 

HfiRCULANEUM,  a  towu  of  Campania,  swal- 
lowed up  with  Pompeii,  by  an  earth<make  pro- 
duced from  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
August  24th,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
After  being  buried  under  the  lava  lor  more  than 
1600  years,  these  famous  cities  were  discovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  Her- 
cnlaneum  in  1713,  about  24  feet  under  ground, 
by  labourers  dicing  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
40  years  after,  about  12  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  from  the  houses  and  the  streets,  which  in 
a  great  measure  remain  still  perfect,  have  been 
drawn  busts,  statues,  manuscripts,  paintings, 
and  utensils,  which  do  not  a  little  contribute  to 
enlarge  our  notions  concerning  the  ancients, 
and  develope  many  classical  obscurities.  The 
valuable  antiquities,  so  miraculously  recovered, 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portici,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  engraving, 
Ac.  ably  taken  from  them,  have  been  munifi- 
cently presented  to  the  different  learned  bodies 
of  Europe.  "  Cluverius  was  right  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  which 
reckoned  twelve  miles  between  this  place  and 
Neapolis,  instead  of  six,  though  he  removed  it 
too  far  from  Portici  when  he  assi|ned  to  it  the 
position  of  TVfv  del  Greco.  Nothmg  is  known 
respecting  the  origin  of  Herculaneum,  except 
that  fabulous  accounts  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  It  may 
be  inferred,  however,  from  a  pass^e  in  Strabo, 
that  this  town  was  of  great  antiquity.  At  first 
it  was  only  a  fortress,  which  was  successively 
occupied  by  the  Osci,  Tyrrheni,  Pelasgi,  Sam- 
nites,  and  lastly  by  the  Bomans.  Being  situated 
close  to  the  sea,  on  elevated  ground,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  south-west  wind,  and  ftom  that 
circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  hed- 
ihy.  We  learn  from  Velleius  Patercnlus,  that 
Herculaneum  suffered  considerably  during  the 
civil  wars.  This  town  is  mentioned  also  by 
Mela  and  by  Sisenna,  a  more  ancient  writer 
than  any  of  the  former ;  he  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
Marcellus.  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the 
name  of  *  Urbem  Herculeam.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  subversion  of  this  town  was  not  sudden, 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  par- 
tial demolition  which  it  sustained  from  ^ 
earthquake."  Cramer. — Seneca.  Nat.  Q.  6,  c. 
1  and  96.— Cic.  AU.  7,  ep.  3.— Aftto,  2,  c.  4.— 
Paterc.  2,  c.  16. 

Herculeum  promontorium,  now  Capo  Spar- 
tivenlo.  the  most  southern  angle  of  Italy  to 
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the  east. Fretum,  the  straits  of  CHbraUar, 

HjBRcdus  COLDMNJB.     Vid,  Columiut  Bercw» 

lis. Monaeci  Portus,  now  Monaco,  a  port 

town  of  Genoa.     TacU.  H.  3,  c.  42.— I^koia.  L 

V.  405.—  Virg,  JEn.  6,  v.  830. Labronis  vd 

Libumi  Portus,  a  sea-port  town  of  Etruria.  now 

Leghorn. Inisuls,  two  islands  near  Sarclinia. 

Pltn.  3,  c.  7. Portus,  a  sea-port  of  the  Brutii, 

on  the  western  coast. A  small  island  on  the 

coast  of  Spain,  called  also  Scombraria,  from  the 
tunny  fish  {Scomoros)  caught  there.    Strab.  3. 

HiacYNE,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  yhich  **  took 
its  rise  near  the  town  of  Lebadea,  in  a  cave, 
from  whence  issued  two  spring,  called  Lethe 
and  Mnemosyne,  which,  unitm^,  formed  the 
stream  in  question.  It  is  now  called  the  river 
of  Libadia.  *  The  sacred  fountain,'  says  Dod- 
well,  *  issues  from  the  rock  by  ten  small  spouts; 
the  water  is  extremely  cold  and  clear.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  is  the  source  of  the 
other  fount,  the  water  of  which,  though  not 
warm,  is  of  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  other  springy  it  flows  copiously  from 
the  rock.  The  two  springs,  blendmg  their  wa- 
ters, pass  under  a  modem  bridge,  and  immedi- 
ately form  a  rapid  stream,  the  ancient  Hercyne. 
In  its  way  through  the  town  it  turns  several 
mills ;  and,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  enters 
the  Copaic  lake.' "    Cram 

Herctnia  8ILVA,  a  forest  of  Germany,  call- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  Orcynium, "  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  to 
cover  the  whole  country,  whose  ancient  condi- 
tion might  well  have  merited  the  description 
that  Tacitus  has  given  of  it,  however  inapplic- 
able to  its  present  state.  We  must  add  that 
Hercynia  is  a  generic  term,  there  being  several 
places  in  Germany  named  der  Hartz :  and  if 
there  be  found  other  names  of  forests,  as  thai  of 
Gabreta  Silva,  they  are  proper  only  to  parts  of 
this  immense  continuity  of  wood,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  limits  of 
Sarmatia  and  Dacia."  {lyAnviUe.^  Caesar,  in 
his  description  of  this  celebrated  lorest,  says 
that  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was  nine  dajrs* 
march  across  it ;  while  its  length  had  not  ytt 
been  ascertained  even  by  those  who  had  travel- 
led through  it  uninterruptedly  for  60  days.  He 
mentions  that  report  assigned  to  it  several  spe- 
cies of  animals  no  where  else  to  be  found.  J7. 
0. 6,  25. 

Iurctnti  MONTE8.  Thcsc  mountaius  re- 
ceived their  name  ftrom  the  immense  forest 
which  is  described  in  the  article  above,  and 
which  covered  the  sides  and  summits  of  that 
range  of  mountains  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Alpine  chain  by  the  name  of  Hercy- 
nio-Carpathian  mountains.  We  extract  ttcm. 
Malte-Brun  the  following  account  of  this  range : 
"  The  great  plain  of  the  Danube,  or  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Alpine  range,  is  in  several  places  so 
much  confined,  that  the  Alps  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  moun- 
tains in  many  parts  of  Austria.  Although  se- 
parated by  the  higher  plains  of  Bavaria,  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  connect  the  two  ranges,  and  a 
junction  is  also  marked  by  the  falls  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Hercynio-Carpathian  mountains 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
and  the  Dniester  on  the  east     From  their 
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northern  declivities  descend  all  the  rivers  which 
water  the  plains  of  Poland,  Pxnssia,  and  north- 
ern Gennas]f.  The  Hercynian  and  Carpathian 
moontaiDS  rise  above  the  Sarmatian  and  Teu- 
tonic plains,  bnt  their  summits  cannot  be  com- 
nared  with  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Alps. 
Considered  in  this  pomt  of  view,  they  appear 
lo  be  the  appendage  of  a  greater  range,  and  to 
form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps  and 
the  counterpart  of  the  Appenines.  But  the  great 
difference  between  the  Herc^o^arpamian 
chain  and  the  Appenines,  consists  in  the  latter 
being  very  distinctly  sepanued  fh>m  the  Alps 
by  tie  deep  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  less  excavated, 
and  confined  in  its  upper  part,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  by  the  branches  of  the  eastern 
Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  T]^ 
mountains  connected  with  the  Alps  on  the  w^ 
are  imited  with  the  Hercynian  ci)ain,not  only 
by  the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the  continuation 
01  the  Vosges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingen. 
There  is  a  more  obvious  difference  between 
the  Appenines  and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian 
ran^;  the  first  are  a  continuous  and  regular 
cham,  and  the  others,  if  correctly  observed,  seem 
to  form  a  series  of  lofiv  plains,  on  which  several 
small  chains  rise,  ana  although  their  summits 
are  evidently  separated ,  all  of  them  are  supported 
on  a  common  base.  This  table  land,  crowned 
with  Boountains,  inclines  to  the  north  and  the 
north-east.  That  Ihct  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is 
proved  by  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbe ;  but  local  irregularities  are  occa- 
sioned by  several  chains  which  rest  on  these 
elevated  plains.  Thus  the  Ene-Gebirge  in  Sax- 
ony termmated  in  rapid  declivities  towards  Bo- 
hemia, and  appear  to  interrupt  the  general  in- 
dination." 

HsaDONU,  a  town  of  Apulia,  **  now.  Ord4>- 
110,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  and 
aboQt  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  ^ca.  LJvy 
states  that  this  town  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  two  successive  years,  when 
they  were  commanded  on  both  occasions  by 
two  praetors  named  Fulvius.  After  the  last  en- 
gagement, Hannibal  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
iBhuabitants  of  Herdonia  from  that  place,  and 
to  have  destroyed  it  by  fire.  It  must,  however, 
have  risen  afterwards  from  this  stale  of  ruin, 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Fron- 
tinus,  under  the  corrupt  name  of  Ardbna.  Stra- 
bo  calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places  it  on  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  Via  Egnalia,  between  Canusium 
and  Benevenlum.  It  is  also  named  by  Ptolemy 
and  Silius  Italicus."    Gmm. 

HEaiJB,  a  gate  of  Athens.     Vtd.  Athena. 

Hbrmjeitm,  a  promontory  of  Lemnos,  noticed 
by  JEschylus  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  by  So- 
phocles in  the  Phlloctetes. 

HeBMidNE,  a  town  of  Argolis,  on  its  south- 
em  coast,  nearly  opposite  the  island  Hvdrca. 
"  According  to  Herodotus  it  was  fonmled  by 
the  l>ryopes,  whom  Hercules  and  the  Melians 
had  expelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius 
and  the  valleys  of  (Eta.  It  sent  three  ships 
to  Salamis  and  300  soldiers  to  Plaltea.  The 
Athenians  ravaged  the  Hermionian  territory 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Xeno,  tyrant 
of  Hermione,  afier  the  capture  of  Acrocorinthus 
by  Aiatus,  voluntarily  relinquished  his  power, 
and  joined  the  Achaean   league.    Pausanias 


describes  this  city  as  situated  on  a  hill  of  mo- 
derate height,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  It 
was  embellished  by  numerous  buildings,  several 
of  which  contained  statues  worthy  of  notice. 
The  temple  of  Venus  Pontia  is  first  mentioned 
by  that  ancient  writer.  The  statue  was  of 
white  marble,  and  colossal  in  its  proportions. 
He  also  points  out  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Mela- 
naegis,  in  whose  honour  contests  were  yearly 
held  in  music,  diving,  and  rowing ;  the  lempl^ 
of  Diana,  Iphigenia,  and  Vesta ;  and  those  of 
Apollo  and  Fortune.  The  statue  of  the  latter 
was  colossal,  and  of  Parian  marble.  Two 
aqueducts  supplied  the  town  with  water ;  one 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  other  modem. 
The  temple  of  Ceres,  situated  on  the  hill  named 
Pron,  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Clyme- 
nus,  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  his  sister  Chtbonia. 
Its  sanctuary  afforded  an  inviolable  refuge  to 
suppliants,  whence  arose  the  proverb  di^tr  E^ 
iii6voij '  as  safe  an  asylum  as  that  of  Hermione.* 
The  vestibule  was  adorned  with  the  effigies  of 
the  priestesses  of  the  goddess.  Opposite  to  this 
edifice  was  a  temple  of  Clymenus,  by  which 
name  Pausanias  conceives  rluto  to  have  been 
designated.  Not  far  from  thence  was  a  cave 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  re- 
gions. It  was  probably  owing  to  this  epeedy 
descent  to  Orcus  that  the  Hermionians,  as  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  Tnis  ancient  city 
is  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue.  Lasua, 
an  early  poet  of  some  note,  said  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mione.  We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that 
the  ruins  of  Hermione  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
promontory  below  Kastrij  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albanians  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  By- 
dra.  The  widis  remain,  and  many  foundations 
of  the  temples.  Pausanias  afiirms  that  Hermi- 
one originally  stood  at  a  distance  of  four  stadia 
from  the  site  it  occupied  in  his  diw,  and  though 
the  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  jret  remained  several  edifices  to  mark 
the  spot.  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  close  to 
the  beach,  and  above  it  was  that  of  Minerva, 
with  the  stadium  of  the  Tyndaridae.  The  grove 
of  the  Graces,  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of  the 
Sun,  and  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  also  subsisted, 
and  were  still  frequented  by  the  Hermionians. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  Thermasia  was  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  city  towards 
TroBzene."  ^  Cram. 

HteMioNEs,  a  people  of  Geimanv,  whom 
Mela  places  in  the  remotest  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, that  is  to  say,  along  the  Vistula,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sarmatia.  In  Tacitus  Herminones  is 
generally  read,  for  which  Cluverius  incorrectly 
substitutes  Helleviones.  The  Helleviones  and 
Hermiones  were  both  distinct  tribes  of  the  Sue- 
vie  family ;  although  Pliny  makes  Hermiones, 
and  not  Suevi,  the  generic  term.  (For  the  po- 
sition of  the  Hermiones  accordinj?  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Pliny,  J'ee  Germania.)  Tacitus  dis- 
tinguishes theHelleviones,  under  the  name  of 
Helvecones,  from  the  Hermiones.  Great  con- 
fusion arises  in  relation  to  the  barbarian  nations, 
from  the  various  forms  under  which  their 
names  are  presented  by  different  authors.  Thus 
the  same  people  are  stvled  Hermiones,  Herme- 
chiones,  Hermechii,  fiormechii,  and  Hermi- 
nones.   Mela,  3, 3,  46.  and  Voss.  ad  loc. 
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«ju.»»oificus  HNUV.  a  bay  on  the  soathem 
coast  of  ArgoUs,  whica  took  its  name  from  the 
ci^  Hermione. 

HfiRMON,  a  jpart  of  the  range  of  mount  li- 
banos,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Jordan  takes  its 
ris  e.  The  name  itself  means  "  the  highest  part 
of  a  mountain/'  and  this  ridge  was  the  loftiest 
of  the  range  to  which  it  belonged.  The  Sido- 
nians  caJld  it  Sirion,  while  the  Amorites  styled 
it  Shenir ;  both  which  names  answer  to  the  La- 
tin lorica, "  a  breast-plate,"  referring,  no  doubt, 
to  the  natural  defence  which  the  mountain  af- 
forded to  the  country.  In  like  manner  we  find 
a  mountain  in  Magnesia  called  dwW,  which 
means  "  a  breast-plate ;"  and  apart  of  the  Alps, 
which  received  the  name  of  Brennus,  derivU 
from  Bren  or  Bryn,  the  old  German  for  "  a  hel- 
met." DeuUronamff  3,  9. — RoaenmtUlerj  ad  loc. 
— &ylin. 

HcBMOPOLis.  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  KIgypt, 
"  with  the  qualification  of  Farva  to  distinguish 
it  from  one  in  the  Heptanonus.  It  accords  with 

the  position  of  Demenkur.^* "  The  position 

of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  the  Great  City  of 
Mercury,  is  well  known  to  be  that  retainea  by 
Ashmuneins  which,  if  a  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  credited,  owes  this  name  to  Ishmim, 
son  of  Mizraim,  the  ancestor  of  the  iSgyptian 
nation."  This  city  was  in  the  Heptanomis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.    DAnviUe.  • 

HiSRMUNDijRi jL  people  of  Germany,  subdued 
by  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
iJanube,  and  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as  a 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  together  with  the 
Suevi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny.  The  Hermun- 
duri,  as  a  reward  for  their  ndelity  to  their  Ro- 
man con^uerors,were  allowed  peculiar  commer- 
cial privileges,  being  permitted  to  cross  the  Da- 
nube, and  trade  in  the  Rhsetian  province.  The 
Albis  takes  its  rise  in  their  territories.  Tac. 
Germ.  il.^Plin.  4,  c.  li.^T\uiU.  Ann.  13, 
«rfr«.— r<?ff.  3,  c.  106. 

Hbrhus,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  covered  with  gold. 
It  flows  near  Sardis,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Pactolus  and  Hyllns,  afler  which  it  falls  into 
the  Smyrnseus  Sinus,  to  the  south  of  Smyrna. 
It  gives  the  name  of  Hermi'Campi  to  the  plains 
thiy)ugh  which  it  flows  between  Smyrna  and 
Sardis.  It  is  now  called  Ksdous  or  Sandnil. 
Virz.  G.  3,  V.  ^y.-'-Lucan.  3,  v.  210.— ^riial. 
8,  ep.  TS.-Sa.  1,  V.  159.— Ptt».  6,  c.  39. 

Hbrntci,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  possessed 
that  portion  of  New  Latium  which  bordered  on 
the  ^qui  and  Marsi  before  it  was  included 
within  the  Latin  limits.  "  No  description  of 
the  character  of  this  small  tract  of  country  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by  one  line  of 
Virgil: 

Q^iqwe  aUum  Prasneste  viri,q\dque  area  GtAirus 
JhmomSy  gelidumque  Anienem^  et  roscida  rivis 
Hemica  saxa  coluni,  Mn,  vii.  683. 

It  was  maintained  by  some  authors,  that  the 
Hernici  derived  their  name  from  the  rocky  na- 
ture of  their  country,  A^rTia,  in  the  Sabine  dia- 
lect signifying  a  rock.  Others  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  so  called  from  Hemicus,  a  Pe- 
lasgic  chief;  and  Macrobius  thinks  Virgil  «d- 
luded  to  that  origin  when  he  describes  this  peo- 
ple as  going  to  battle  with  one  leg  bare.  The 
.ormer  etymology,  however,  is  more  probable, 


and  would  lead  us  also  to  infer,  that  the  Hetm- 
ci,  as  well  as  the  iEqui  and  Marsi,  were  de- 
scended from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from  the 
Oscan  race.  There  is  nothing  in  the  historv  of 
this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  peculiar 
interest,  or  distinguishes  tnem  from  their  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  is  merely  an 
account  of  the  same  inefiectual  struggle  to  re- 
sist the  systematic  and  overwhelming  prep<ni- 
derance  of  Rome,  and  of  the  same  final. submis- 
sion to  her  transcendent  genius  and  fortune.  It 
may  be  remark^,  that  it  waa  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  some  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Hernici  that  the  celebrated 
Agrarian  law  was  first  brought  forward,  A.  XJ. 
C.  36a  The  last  effort  made  by  this  people  to 
assert  their  independence  was  about  the  year 
447  U.  C. ;  but  U  was  neither  long  nor  vigo- 
rous, though  resolved  upon  unanimously  by  a 
general  council  of  all  their  cities."  Cram. 

Heaoopolis,  "  from  which  one  of  the  credcs 
of  the  Arabic  gulf  was  called  HeroopoUtes,  is 
the  Pithom  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  a  city  constructed  by  the  Israelites,  azKi 
the  Patumos  of  the  Arabic  country  of  Egypt  in 
Herodotus.  And  it  may  be  added  from  concur- 
rent circumstances,  that  the  place  of  arms  of 
vast  extent,  called  Anaris  by  Josephus,  where 
the  sh^herd  kin^  held  Egypt  in  subjection, 
was  the  site  of  Heroopolis."  {lyAnviue.)  It 
is  probably  now  the  village  of  Hnron,  of  which 
Baudrana  speaks.    ChavMurd, 

Herth£  insula,  an  island  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  according  to  Tacitus;  although  it  has 
been  proposed  to  alter  the  reading  in  the  passa»* 
of  the  Germany  where  this  island  is  mentiondl, 
by  substituting  in  silva  Baceni  for  the  words  in 
insula  Oceani.  This  island  was  "  consecrated 
to  a  religious  ceremony  in  honour  of  Hertba,  or 
the  mother  Earth.  Though  it  be  the  opinion 
of  many  that  this  island  is  the  same  witn  Rvr 
^im,  there  is  greater  probability  of  reco^ising 
it  in  the  name  of  Heiiig-land^  which  signifies 
the  Holy  Isle.  It  is  situated  in  the  distance  off* 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe^  and  of  it  only  an  emi- 
nence now  remains,  the  sea  having  covered  a 
shore  much  more  spacious."  lyAnvilU. — TTsc. 
da  mor.  Germ.  40.  • 

HerCli,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman  power  in 
its  decline.  "  It  is  difllcult  in  the  dark  forests 
of  Germany  and  Poland  to  pursue  the  emi- 
grations of  the  Hemli,  a  fierce  people,  who  dis- 
dained the  use  of  armour,  ana  who  condemn- 
ed their  wido\vs  and  aged  parents  not  to  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  their  husbands  or  the  decay  of  . 
their  strength."  ( Gibbon.)  **  The  Heruli,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Odoacer,  conquered  Ita]y, 
whereof  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Romans 
themselves ;  but  Odoacer  being  vanquished  near 
Verona  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goihs,  the 
Heruli  had  Piedmont  allotted  to  them  by  the 
conqueror  for  their  habitation.  They  had  not 
held  it  long  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Lom- 
bards, of  whose  kingdom  it  remained  a  pan  till 
ffiven  by  Aripert,  the  seventeenth  king  of  the 
Lombards,  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  siffirmed  by 
some  to  be  the  first  temporal  estate  that  ever 
the  popes  of  Rome  had  possession  of!"  AyJL 
Cosm. 

Hbsperia,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Amazons.    Diod.   3. ^A 
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name  cominoQ  both  to  Italy  and  SpaixL  It  ih 
derived  from  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  setting  sun, 
or  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks  called  Italy 
Heqperia,  because  it  was  situate  at  the  setting 
son,  or  in  the  vest  The  same  name,  for  similar 
reasons^  vas  applied  to  Spain  by  the  Latins. 
Virg,  JSn,  1,  ▼.  634,  &c.— fferot.  I,  od.  34,  ▼. 
4,  L  1,  od.  27,  ▼.  2a— SW.  7,  ▼.  Ib.—Ovid.  MsL 

11^.  25a 

UBBPEanxni  Insuub.     The  authors  of  the 
several  ingenious  attempts  to  define  with  aceu- 


have  borne  sufficiently  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  in  vnich  they  were  engajgped, 
and  an  eager  search  for  the  real  Hesperides 
would  frequently  induce  the  reader  to  forget  that 
they  were,  after  all,  but  a  iabulous  creation. 
Tfaie  only  inquiry  ought  to  be  as  to  the  place 
or  places  contemplated  bv  the  various  authors 
who  have  mentioned  ana  referred  to  the  Hes- 
perideSb  Some  have  placed  them  in  Magnesia, 
and  some  among  the  Hyperboreans.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  they  are  assigned  to  Aftiea, 
bat  the  query  still  remains  as  to  the  particular 
site.  The  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  have  also 
been  considered  the  abode  of  these  mjrthologi- 
cal  personages,  while  many  situate  them  in  isl- 
ands by  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar,  or  in  some  of 
the  Afriean  islands  in  the  Atlantic  PUny  and 
Pomponius  Mela  mention  two,  which  do,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  borne  this  name,  and  are  believea 
by  modem  writers  to  have  been  either  the  F\Mr- 
kmaU  islands,  or  those  called  Cape  de  Verd. 
We  may  observe,  that  they  were  most  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Atlas,  itself  no  less  a  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
menL     VUL  Bfesperufes,  Part  iIL 

Hnpfeais,  a  town  of  Cjrrenaica,  now  BemU 
or  Bengazi^  where  most  authors  have  placed 
thegaraen  of  the  Hesperides.  This  town  was 
afterwards  called  Berenice  by  the  Greeks.  F«o. 
odMfd, 


a  writer  cited  by  Stephanas  Bys.  described  ths 
iBthices  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbariau. 
whose  sole  object  was  robbery  and  plunder?* 
Cram, 

Hbtruria.  "  Of  all  the  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  none  appear  to  have  such  claims  upon 
our  notice  as  that  of  the  Tuscans.  Their  ce- 
lebrity at  a  time  when  Rome  as  yet  had  no  ex- 
istence; the  superiori^  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions ;  their  progress  in  navigation,  commerce, 
and  many  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  when  the 


racy  the  nesperidum  Insulae,  do  not  appear  to  surroundm^  nations  were  to  all  af^arance  en- 


veloped in  Ignorance  and  barbarism;  are  cir- 
cumstances which,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
arrest  mquiry,  and  command  alike  the  attention 
of  the  historian  and  phdosopher.  Bat  so  evi- 
dent has  the  insufficiency  of  the  historical  infor- 
mation on  the  origin  of  the  Tuscans  iqipeared, 
that  many  antiquaries  of  celebrity  in  tne  last 
century,  despairing  of  obtaininjgpany  clue  to  this 
search  fh>m  the  conflietins;  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  have  not  hesitated  to  quit  altogether  the 
beaten  track  of  history,  and  to  venture  amidst 
the  untrodden  and  alluraig  mases  of  conjecture. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  investiimtion 
was  easy  to  be  foreseen;  system  followM  sys- 
tem, till  there  scarcely  remained  any  aatioD  of 
acknowledged  anticAiuy,  to  which  the  honour  of 
having  colonized  Eiruria  was  not  attributed. 
Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  Tuseans  might 
be  descended  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  or  the  Phomieians.  Others  again  contend- 
ed for  their  Cehic  origin.  Freret  ascribed  it  to 
the  Rhaeti,  Hervas  to  the  ancient  Cantabri; 


u.  Vid.  BOsliaa, 
HESTLBont, "  according  to  Sirabo,  was  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus,  and 
between  Aat  mountain  and  upper  Macedonia. 
This  description  applies  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Peneo^  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  de- 
scoid  into  it  from  the  north  and  the  west  The 
same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing 10  some  authorities,  this  district  was  ori^- 
«Uy  the  country  of  the  Dorians,  who  certamly 
are  stand  bv  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once 
occupied  the  region?  of  Pindus,  but  that  after- 
wants  it  took  the  name  of  Hestieotis  from  a 
district  in  Euboea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants 
were  tran.splanted  into  ThessaW  by  the  Perrha»- 
bL  The  most  northern  part  01  Hestinotis  was 
possessed  by  the  JEthices,  a  tribe  of  uncertain, 
tmt  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Honer,  who  states^  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled 
by  Pirithons  from  mount  Pelion,  witndrew  to 
the  JBlhices. 

T«^  J*  tt  IL|XI«*  w«»,  ««2  AjSUwvi  w£Xa99tp. 
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Strabosaya  they  inhabited  the  Thessaliaa  side 
of  Pindus,  near  the  source  of  the  Peneus,  but 
that  their  possession  of  the  latter  was  disputed 
by  the  Tymphsi,  who  were  contiguous  to  them 
ontheEmroticsideofthemoimtaJn.  Marsyas, 
Piw  L— T 


historical  problems  which  must  for  ever  remain 
without  a  solution.    The  multiplicity  <^  the 
opinions  which  have  just  been  noticed,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  little  dependance  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  systems  which  trust  for  support  to 
conjecture  alone.  Then  are  three  sources  from 
which  we  may  expect  to  derive  information  re* 
specting  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Tuscans.  1st, 
The  accounts  of  Greek  writers.    9d,  Those  cf 
the  Romans.  3d,  The  existing  national  monu- 
ments discovered  in  Etruria.    With  respect  to 
the  Romans,  itis  well  known  that  they  concern- 
ed themselves  but  little  about  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  received  without  much 
examination  all  the  accounts  even  of  the  early 
population  of  Italy,  which  were  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Greeks,  their  masters  in  every  spe- 
cies of  literature ;  so  that  little  original  mfor- 
mation  can  be  derived  from  them  in  an  inquiry 
which  is  to  be  traced  considerably  higher  than 
the  foundation  of  their  city.    The  evidence 
which  is  supplied  by  (he  inscriptions  and  coins 
of  Etruria,  respecting  the  origm  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, has  hitherto  done  little  towards  settling 
the  question ;  and  since  the  age  of  these  monu- 
ments, which  had  been  greaUy  overrated,  has 
been  proved  by  able  judges  to  be  posterior  to  the 
commencement  even  of  the  Roman  republic,  we 
are  (^1i^  to  seek  among  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Greece  for  the  earliest  records  of  Etrus- 
can history.    It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  are  >Jways  spoken  of  by 
the  Greeks  mider  tne  name  of  Tyrseni,  or  Tyrw 
rheni,  while  the  Romans  designate  them  by  that 
of  Etmsci,  or  TuscL    This  difference  of  no- 
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mendature  will  be  considered  more  fully  here- 
after ;  bat  it  may  be  observed  at  present,  that  it 
seems  too  decided  to  allow  of  the  supposition 
that  either  is  a  corruption  of  the  other ;  whence 
Vfe  should  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  Tyrrheni  and 
Tusci  were  not  originally  the  same  people,  even 
if  history  did  not  farther  establish  the  fact 
Who  then  were  the  Tyrrheni  of  the  Greeks, 
and  whence  did  that  name  originate  1  This  is 
in  iact  the  problem,  on  the  solution  of  which  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  present  ^estiixi  seems 
to  hang.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  lamous  Lydian 
tradition  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  ancient 
people  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Herodotus  simply  delivers  this  account  as 
he  received  it  from  the  Lydians,  without  vouch- 
ing for  the  truth  of  the  remarkable  event  it 
was  intended  to  record.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  he  himself  gave  credit  to 
the  legend,  or  at  least  saw  no  improbability  in 
the  iacts  which  it  related.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tyrrheni  and  Umbri  of  Ita- 
ly, and  was  therefore  a  competent  judge  of  the 
truth  or  probability  of  the  Lydian  tale.  But 
even  allowing  its  improbabilitv,  it  ought  not  for 
that  reason  merely  to  be  rejectea,  since  we  should 
be  led,  a  priori^  to  except  in  this  matter  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  course,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  marked  difference  which  original- 
ly existed  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  other 
ancient  nations  of  Italy.  But  the  greatest  ar- 
gument in  its  favour,  aiter  all,  must  be  allowed 
to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony  which  can 
be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  especialry  those  of  Rome,  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  to  concur  in  admitting  (he 
fact  of  the  Lydian  colony.  In  short,  the  pre- 
sumption would  appear  so  strong  in  favour  of 
this  popular  account  of  the  origm  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni, that  we  might  consider  the  question  to 
be  decided,  were  not  our  attention  called  to  the 
opposite  side  by  some  weighty  objections,  ad- 
vanced long  since  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  and  farther  strongly  urged  by  some  modem 
critics  of  great  leammg  and  reputation.  Dio- 
nysius seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writers 
or  antiquity,  as  invididating  the  facts  recorded 
by  Herodotus ;  and  though  his  own  exi>lana- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  T^rhenians  is  evident- 
ly inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  still  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly  to 
discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus. 
But  the  objection  which,  after  all.  must  be  reck- 
oned as  most  conclusive  against  ihe  Lydian  ori- 
ijin  of  the  Tyrrheni,  is  the  absence  of  all  con- 
formity in  the  important  relations  of  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  language,  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  its  pretended  colony,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  a  migration  to 
such  an  extent  as  Herodotus  reports  had  really 
taken  place  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions  to  this  ge- 
neral assertion  of  Dionysius,  and  some  features 
of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  the 
two  nations;  but  they  seem  too  faint  and  imper- 
fect to  throw  much  weight  into  the  scale.  It  is 
remarked,  that,  divination  aud  augury,  which 
form  so  leading  a  distinction  in  the  religion  of 
Etruria,  took  their  rise  in  Caria,  acccording  to 
Pliny;  and  we  hear  frequently  in  Herodotus  of 
the  oiviDers  of  Telmissus  as  having  exercised 
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their  art  at  a  veiy  remote  period.  The  super- 
stitions of  Phrygia  are  also  frequently  observa- 
ble in  the  monuments  of  Etruria.  The  insignia 
of  royalty,  such  as  the  curule  chair  and  the  pur- 
ine robe,  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans,  are  recognised  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  himself,  as  Lydian  badges  of  honour ; 
and  the  eagle  standards  of  Rome,also originally 
Tuscan,  appear  to  have  been  common  to  the  ar- 
mies of  Persia.  The  comic  dancers  of  Etru- 
ria, called  Ludii,  were  celebrated  for  their  agili- 
ty and  grace,  and  according  to  Val.  Maximos, 
who  mentions  their  introduction  at  Rome,  they 
derived  this  talent  from  the  Curetes  and  Lydi- 
ans. Lastly,  it  is  singular  enough  that  two  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  the  Etruscans,  as  we  discover 
from  their  monuments,  should  have  been  noticed 
by  Herodotus  as  characteristic  of  the  Lycians 
and  Caunians  io  Asia  Minor.  The  first  is,  that 
the  Etruscans  invariably  describe  their  paren- 
tage and  family  with  reference  to  the  mother* 
and  not  the  father.  The  other,  that  they  ad- 
mitted their  wives  to  their  feasts  and  banquets. 
These  are  all  the  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two  nations  which  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  or  collect  from  Uie  observations  of  others  v 
and  though  they  tend  perhaps  to  establish  a 
notipn  of  a  communication  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Etruria,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  they 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  Lydia  ^  for  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  Carians,  Lycians^ 
and  Phrygians,  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
honour  of  colonizing  Italy,  as  their  neighbours 
the  Lydians.  It  is  a  &ct  stifficientlv  estu)lished 
on  ^ood  authority,  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quamted  with  a  people  whom  they  called  Tyr- 
rnenians,  but  whose  geographical  position  was 
very  different  from  that  of  their  Italian  name- 
sakes. According  to  Herodotus,  they  occupied 
a  district  contiguous  to  that  of  the  city  of  Cfres- 
thona  on  the  Thracian  border  of  Macedonia  -, 
and  Stephanus  Byz.  mentions  Mtjxe  and  ^ym- 
nea  as  two  of  their  towns  in  Macedonia.  Thn- 
cydides  has  also  noticed  them  in  the  Chalcidic 
region  near  Mount  Athos,  and  describes  them 
as  the  Tyrrheni,  who  once  dwelt  at  Athens 
and  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  From  other 
sources  we  learn,  that  these  Tvrrheni,  or  Pelas- 

fi,  as  they  are  often  called,  nad  built  for  th^ 
Lthenians  the  wall  which  surrounded  their 
acropolis ;  but  being  afterwards  driven  out  of 
Attica,  are  said  to  have  retired  to  the  islands  of 
Xiemnos  and  Imbros,  after  having  expelled  the 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts.  ,  The  father  of 
jhrthagoras  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  these 
Tyrrhenians.  We  hear,  too,  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians in  the  island  of  Lesbos;  also  about  the 
Hellespont  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicos, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
then  Is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Tyrrheni  as  a  people  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  that  specific  appellation,  though  they  are 
frequently  aesignated  by  the  generic  name  of 
Pelasgi;  and  if  we  admit  that  it  was  this 
people  which  at  an  early  period  migrated  from 
Thrace  and  the  north  of  Greece  into  Italy, 
there  wDl  be  found,  we  apprehend,  no  better 
s]rstem  for  reconciling  the  various  and  contra- 
dictory opinions,  which  have  been  entertained 
on  this  point  of  history  by  many  writers  both  ia 
ancient  and  modem  times,  we  are  aware, 
,  however,  that  it  will  here  be  necessary  to  prove 
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one  imporlBnt  particular;  namely,  that  the 
Tyrrheni  spoken  of  in  the  passages  just  cited 
were  an  original  people,  and  not,  as  Dionysius 
of  Hallcamassus  imagined,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  a  remnant  of 
the  Pelas^ :  who,  after  leaving  Italy,  brought 
back  with  tnem  into  Greece  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rhenians, as  commemorative  of  their  residence 
in  the  former  country.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  origin  of  that  name  used  speciiically,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  applied  to 
tribes  of  difierent  origins,  as  indicative  of  their 
wandering  and  unsetiled  habits.  There  can  be 
no  better  ax^^iunent  for  disproving  the  system  of 
Dionysius,.  with  regard  to  the  Tyrrheni  Pelas- 

S'j  than  that  which  establishes  the  existence  of 
is  nation  in  the  most  distant  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  and  much  prior  to  the  siege 
of  Tioy.  about  which  time  it  is  pretended  they 
returned  from  Italy.  Lastly,  in  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tyrrhenian  name  in  Greece, 
we  would  cite  the  passage  which  Dionysius 
tfuotes  from  the  Inachus  of  Sophocles,  wherein 
the  poet  makes  them  contemporary  with  that 
prince.  We  must  now  hasten  to  the  historical 
evidence,  which  establishes  the  fact  of  a  migra- 
tion of  these  Tyrrheni  at  a  remote  period  into 
Italy.  Dionysius  has  only  acquainted  us  with 
Che  name  of  one  of  those  man]^  writers  from 
whom  he  dissented  on  this  point;  but  it  is 
curious  that  this  is  the  very  author  from  whom 
he  has  taken  most  of  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Pela.<^i  during  their  residence  in 
Italy,  that  is,  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos,  an  ancient 
historian,  of  whom  little  is  otherwise  known, 
and  of  whose  sources  of  information  no  correct 
estimate  can  now  be  fonned.  From  him  we 
learn,  that  the  ]>eople  who  colonized  Italy  were 
called  Tyrrheni ;  that  they  were  the  same  who 
built  the  Pelade  wall  at  Athens;  and  that  the 
Athenians  gave  them  the  nickname  oflUXa^ol, 
or  storks,  on  account  of  their  propensity  to 
migrate  from  their  countiy,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  originally  Thrace,  Samothrace,  Lem- 
Dos,  and  Imbros.  There  is,  indeed,  an  obscurity 
in  Dionysius's  account  of  the  Tyrrheni,  which 
hardly  admits  of  escplanation ;  for  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  a  kmg  series  of 
misfortunes,  lost  all  their  possessions  in  Italy, 
most  of  their  towns  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrrheni,  who  were  their  neighbours;  and 
elsewhere  we  are  informed,  in  order  to  account 
lor  the  skill  and  practice  in  naval  a&irs  for 
which  the  Pelasgi  were  distinguished,  that  they 
had  acquired  their  experience  from  their  resi- 
dence among  the  Tyrrneni.  But  whence  or  how 
this  people  obtained  their  knowledge  we  are 
left  to  guess,  since  their  position  is  so  undeter- 
mined ;  and  besides,  Dionysius  has  never  told 
OS  that  (he  Pelasgi  bad  resided  with  the  Tyr- 
rheni, but  with  the  Aborigines.  It  is  therefore 
pretty  evident  that  Dionysius*s  system  is  un- 
tenable ;  his  error  mo.st  l>e  attributed  chiefly  to 
bis  supposition  that  the  Pelasgi  and  Tyrrneni 
were  a  di^reot  people.  The  name  of  Rasena, 
which  he  gives  to  the  latter,  appears  to  us  to  be 
corrupted  from  that  of  Tyrseni  or  Tyraseni. 
Anotner  source  of  confusion  in  this  ]iart  of 
Dionysius's  antiquities,  is  his  notion  with  re- 
tipect  to  the  Aborigines,  whom  he  supposes  to 
ne  the  descendants  of  a  pretended  colony  of 
Aicadiflss,  afterwards  called  (Enotrians.   All 


judicious  critics  and  antiquaries  seem  agreed 
in  rejecting  this  hypothesis:  and  that  being 
the  case,  the  Aborigmes,  wno,  according  to 
Dionysius's  own  account,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  lived  in  the 
same  country  with  the  Pelasgi,  survived  their 
disasters,  and  rose  on  the  rums  of  their  power, 
must  be  the  Etrusci,  or  Tusci  of  the  Romans, 
a  branch  doubtless  either  of  the  Umbrian  or 
Oscan  race,  if  indeed  these  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  primitive  Italian  stock.  The  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  forms  Tusci,  Osci, 
and  VolBci,  would  furnish  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  former : 
but  that  point  seems  abundiintly  established 
by  the  fundamental  similarity  of  language  w  hich 
has  been  discovered  to  exist  between  the  Etrus- 
can and  the  other  native  dialects  of  Italy.  Hav- 
ing thus  far  tried  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Tuscan  ])eopIe,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how 
far  their  improved  civilization  and  political  su- 
periority can  be  traced  to  the  settlements  form- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  amongst  them.  The 
easiest  and  most  obvious  way  by  which  the 
Tyrrheni,  coming  from  Thrace  and  the  north 
of  Greece,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  Ita- 
ly, would  be  by  the  Danube^  and  then  by  the 
Save  nf  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  on  this  sea,  doubtless,  that  his- 
tory, however  faint  in  its  records  of  these  trans- 
actions, places  their  first  settlements,  whether 
they  reached  it  by  land  or  in  a  fleet.  Diony- 
sius, on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  says,  that 
thev  arrived  bv  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spine- 
tic  oranch  of  the  Po.  But  Freret  is  of  opmion 
that  the  Pelasgi  reached  Italy  by  land ;  this  is  a 
point  however  we  would  by  no  means  insist  up- 
on :  they  were  unquestionably  a  maritime  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  first  settlements,  Hadria,  Spma, 
and  Ravenna,  were  sea-port  towns.  If  we  fol- 
low the  plain  thread  of  nistory,  divested  of  the 
romantic  circumstances  wh  ich  Dionysius  has  in- 
terwoven in  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Pelasgi  with  the  Aborieioes,  it  will  appear 
that  the  former  gradually  advanced  from  the  Po 
into  the  country  of  the  tJmbri,  who,  being  then 
at  war  with  the  Siculi,  gladly  received  their  as- 
sistance, and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy, 
gave  Uiem  settlements  and  lands  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  which  was  Eiruria  Proper. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  miration 
of  the  Siculi  took  place  about  eighty  years  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  same  event  by  Hellani- 
cus. So  that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the 
mark,  in  assigning  the  date  of  iwout  one  him- 
dred  years  before  the  Trojan  war  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  in  Etruria.  Here 
then  they  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  their  first  twelve  cities ;  and  if  we  con- 
ceive this  people  twinging  with  them  all  the  ini- 
provements  in  war,  navigation,  and  general  ci- 
vilization, which  Greece  was  then  beginning  to 
derive  from  her  proximity  to  the  east  and  to 
Egypt,  into  a  country  only  inhabited,  and  that 
partially,  by  rude  and  savage  clans,  we  shall  ea- 
sily form  an  idea  of  the  great  and  rapid  influ- 
ence which  they  would  exercise  over  tne  moral 
and  political  state  of  Ital^.  The  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  who  had  hitherto  infested  the  iEgean, 
would  naturally  retire,  when  that  sea  was  pro- 
tected by  the  navy  of  Minos,  to  the  seas  ofifia- 
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.jr,  to  exercise  there  the  habits  which  they  had 
aot^oired  from,  the  PhcBiiiciaxi^  and  which  re- 
mained so  long  a  characteristic  of  their  nation. 
We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Greeks  did  not. 
Tentnre  to  send  colonies  into  Sicily  till  long  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Troy,  owing  to  the  dread  inspir- 
ed by  those  formidable  depredators.    From  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Lycophron,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  formed  settlements  on  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  the  coast  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.    But  it  was  in  Etruria,  properly  so  called, 
that  the  Tyrrheni  laid  the  nrst  fomidation  of 
thispower,  and  established,iinder  Tarchon  their 
leader,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities.   The  in- 
formation which  atrabo  likewise  sapplies  on  this 
head  is  curious  and  important.    He  represents 
the  Tuscans  as  beix^  perpetually  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  tJmbn,  fVom  whom  they 
were  only  separated  by  the  Tiber  \  and  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  the  aavantajg;e  rested  decidedly 
with  the  former  people,  since  he  goes  on  to 
state  tliat  they  graduaUy  extended  the  confines 
of  their  tenitory^  and  finally  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  plains  watered  t>y  the  Po.     It  is 
to  this  acquisition  of  dominion  that  Pliny  pro- 
bably refers,  when  he  reports  that  the  Tuscans 
wrested  no  less  than  three  hundred  cities  from 
their  Umbrian  antagonists.    In  the  prosecution 
of  their  successful  career,  the  Tuscans,  havine 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  obtained 
possession  also  of  the  original  Tyrrhenian  set- 
Uements  of  lladria  and  Spina,  which  the  Tyr- 
rheni, beingtoo  weaktoderend  them,abendoned, 
as  Strabo  relates,  to  the  invaders,  while  Raven- 
na fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Umbri.    It  is  in 
Etruria  that  we  can  best  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Tjrrrhenian  colony,  in  chan^g  the  habits 
and  improving  the  condition  of  its  natives.    It 
is  to  the  Tyrnieni  that  we  would  ascribe  that 
mixture  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  is  known  to  have  obtained  in  the  Etrus- 
can rites.    Thus,  with  the  deities  peculiar  to  the 
country,  such  as  Voltumna,  Norcia,  and  the  Dli 
Gonsentes,  we  find  they  worshipped  Aplu,  or  the 
Pelasgic  Apollo,  Thurms,  or  Hermes,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  other  divinities  common  to  the 
Greeks.    Of  the  influence  of  the  Pelasg^  on  the 
language  of  Italy  there  seems  no  ouestion,  the 
ikot  being  admitted  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Tyrriieni  introduced  the  Pelas^c  characters  in 
Etruria  andXJmbria,  and  likewise  communicat- 
ed them  to  the  Osouis,  whose  characters  are 
somewhat  more  rude  and  uncouth.    Tacitus 
however  seems  to  say,  that  letters  were  brought 
hw  Damaratus  of  Corinth,  but  Gori  and  Lanzi 
think,  and  it  seems  more  natural  so  to  interpret 
Tacitus,  that  Damaratus  only  improved  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  some  let- 
ters.   These  are  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony  are  visible 
in  improving  and  civilizing  Etruria.  With  re- 
spect to  particular  customs,  we  are  too  little  ac- 
auainted  with  the  history  of  that  country  to 
istinguish  what  was  indigenous  and  what 
borrowed ;  but  it  seems  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  Infbsied  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  conquest 
in  the  nation  Into  which  they  nad  been  adopted ; 
a  spirit  which  lonir  prevailed,  and  increased 
after  ^e  original  Tyrrheni  had  removed  or 
disappeared,  as  they  are  said  to  hare  done 
towards  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war.    Com- 
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merce  and  the  cokivation  of  the  §mt  arts,  ta 
which  this  inventive  people  appear  to  have  had 
a  natural  turn,  would  aad  to  their  refinement, 
and  complete  their  superiority  over  the  other 
comparatively  barbarous  tribes  of  ludy ;  circum- 
suinces  which  will  account  for  their  having 
been  distinguished  by  the  Greeks,  frooi  the 
days  of  Hesiod  to  those  of  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle,  when  Rome  was  unknown,  or  was 
thought  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian  city.,  whether 
it  was  really  so  may  be  a  matter  of  neculatioD, 
in  which  it  will  not  be  forgotten  how  much 
she  borrowed  irom  EUruria  in  the  formation 
of  her  reliffious  and  political  institutions,  and 
in  the  detail  of  her  civil  and  miliiary  economy. 
Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  andefiective 
plan  for  securing  their  conquests  and  strength- 
ening their  conf^eracies,  they  would  have  been 
the  masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world* 
instead  of  the  Romans.  But  their  enterprises 
after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desoi- 
tory,  and  their  measures  ill  combined  and  in- 
efiectuol.  A  fatal  want  of  internal  union,  wkick 
prevailed  amongst  their  states,  as  Strabo  judi- 
ciously observes,  rendered  them  an  easy  con- 
?[uest  to  their  Gallic  invaders  in  the  north  of 
taly,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania  ^ 
while  Rome  was  aiming  at  the  very  centre  ot 
their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and 
systematic  attacks^  which  with  her  were  never 
known  to  fail.  The  history  of  the  Tuscans 
subsequently  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  to  be 

S leaned  fVom  Livy,  and,  at  intervals,  from  short 
etached  notices  in  the  Greek  historians  and 
poets ;  but  a  rich  field  is  left  open  lo  the  anti- 
quary, who  would  illustrate  the  annals  of  this 
interesting  people  from  the  monuments  that  are 
daily  discovered  in  their  country,  which  seems 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  of  good 
taste  through  a  perpetuity  of  ages.  If  the  books 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  on  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  even  the  history 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  had  been  preserved  to 
us,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  that  ascendency 
which  they  are  said  to  have  once  exercised  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Etruria,  considered  as  a 
Roman  province,  'a'as  separated  from  Liguria 
by  the  river  Macra ;  from  Cisalpine  GauT  and 
Umbria,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the 
Appenines ;  from  Umbria  a^in,  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  Latium,  by  the  Tiber  to  the  south- 
ea<tt  and  south.**    Cram. 

HiBERNiA,  and  Hybcrnia,  the  ancient  name 
of  Ireland,  situated  to  the  west  of  Britain,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Verginium  Mare, 
in  modem  geography,  the  Irish  Sea,  Of  its 
interior  Httle  was  Known  to  the  ancients,  as 
it  was  never  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule.  Its 
situation  and  size  were,  however,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  defined  l^  Caesar  and  Tacitus ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  its  coast,  very  little  was  to  be  obtained 
fVom  these  writers,  and  much  less  fVom  the  other 
authors  who  pretended  to  treat  of  it.  An  ac- 
count of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  island,  though 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  early 
civilized,  would  not  belong?  at  least  to  the  classic 
ages  of  antiquity;  for  only  on  the  fhll  of  the 
empire  do  its  people  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  histoTj.  Still  something  may  be  oon-. 
1  jecmred  of  its  early  stale,  of  the  era  at  which  il 
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Ytsiirrt  inhabited,  and  of  the  people  by  vhom 
the  lint  settlements  vere  made.  There  is 
ahnndan.  reason  to  presume,  that  the  early 
population  of  Hibemia,  like  that  of  Britannia, 
was  of  Celtic  origin ;  and  among  the  few  re- 
oaios  of  that  once  extensively  circmated  tongue, 
the  laogoage  of  the  Irish  is  still  the  most  re- 
xnarkaSie  relic.  But  if  this  people  were  of  the 
common  Celtic  stock,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
era  of  their  arrival  in  Hibemia,  nor  tnat  of  their 
rabsequent  expulsion  lh)m  those  jparts  in  which 
the  Scot]  were  found  afterwards.  When  the 
Ramans  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Has  island  to  observe  the  divisions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  mark  their  boundaries,  and  to  assign 
them  names,  they  entitled  Le^nia  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  denominated  Letns^  ; 
to  Mtaik  they  gave  the  name  of  Midia ;  that  of 
UltoDiato  UlSer;  to  Cannaitgkt  that  of  Con- 
naccia;andthatofMomoniatoilliimj^.  The 
yarioos  appeUations  of  this  island  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  Hibemia,  by  which  title  it 
coDtinaes  to  be  designated :  leme.  whence  some 
dedoce  the  name  of  £rin  oy  which  the  natives 
denoted  it :  Ivema,  a  modification  perhaps  of 
lena,  ana  Iris,  the  latter  name  being  derived 
horn  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  the 
bngnage  of  the  Britons,  Ireland  was  called 
Tverdon.  Referring  to  the  Carthaginian  settle- 
ment, the  curious  Bochart  deduces  the  name 
from  the  Punic  Ibems,  signiifpng  the  most 
rtmtle  kabiiaHon ;  Ireland  being  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  most  western  region  of  the 
world.  We  have  not  petended  to  give  an 
sccomit  of  all  the  theories  which  have  been 
fotmded  and  raised  upon  the  origin,  name,  and 
histonr  of  the  Hibernians.  They  belong  to  a 
period  of  history  which  is  not  embraced  within 
the  limils  of  a  oictionary  that  professes  to  treat 
of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity.    Comb.  Brit. 

Hmu,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  called  i^so 
Theresia,  now  Vuleano.    Paus.  10,  c.  11. 

HiQUF^s,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  and  south  of  Zeugma.  The 
Dune  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  natives  in 
Uitiqnity  was  Bambyce ;  and  that  of  Hierapo- 
lis  was  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Macedonians, 
^er  their  conquest  of  the  east,  from  the  pecu- 
liar reverence  which  was  there  paid  to  the 
Srrian  goddess  Atargatis,  as  well  by  foreigners 
w  hy  the  inhabitants.  Heylin  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  her  famous  temple,  flrom  the 
great  resort  to  which  the  name  of  Hierapolis 
was  derived :  "  The  temple  was  built  \ij  Stra- 
tonicc,  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cit^r,  encompassed  with  a  double  wall  about  the 
height  of  300  fathoms ;  the  roof  thereof  was  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  made  of  such  a  fragrant 
wood,  that  tne  clothes  of  those  who  came  thither 
wained  the  scent  thereof  for  a  long  time  af^er. 
without  the  temple  there  were  places  enclosed 
for  oxen  and  beasts  of  sacrifice ;  and  not  far  off 
Jlake,  of  900  fathoms  in  depth,  wherein  thev 
K^f  *«f  sacred  fishes,  (Vid.  AstarU  and 
^eeto.)  The  priests  attending  here  amount- 
ed in  number  to  300,  besides  many  more  sub- 
servient ministers."  In  eastern  geographv  the 
i»me  of  the  ancient  Hierapolis  is  NknUdgz, 
' — n.  A  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  Meander, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lvcw  and  towards  the 
Jorders  of  Lydia.  According  to  D*Anville,  the 
Lycus  passed  between  this  city  and  another 


at  no  great  distance,  called  Laodicea« 
rapolis  and  its  vicinity  are  called  by  the  Turks 
*'  BamdnJt^udttsi^  or  the  castle  of  cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rocks  resembled  that 
substance  in  their  whiteness."    L^AnviUt. 

HiCRAFTTNA,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Sea.  It  was  ahnosl 
directly  south  of  Minoa,  between  which  place 
and  Hterapyma  was  the  narrowest  part  of 
Crete.  The  antiquity  of  this  town  was  very 
great,  being  referred  to  the  early  Corybantes, 
who,  if  not  a  fabulous  race  or  caste,  have  thelf 
history  at  least  obscured  and  enveloped  in  fiMe. 

I&ERfcHOs,  {untisA  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  Holy  Land^  called  the  city  of  PtJm-treea 
from  its  abbundmg  in  dates.  Plin.  b^  c.  M.— 
7\Eci<.  JEr.5,  e.6. 

HiERosoLTiiA.  **  As  we  approach  the  eett- 
tre  of  Judtta,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  '^  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  enlarge,  and  assume  as 
aspect  at  once  more  grand  and  more  barren ;  by 
little  and  IKtle  the  vegetation  languishes  an) 
dies ;  even  mosses  disappear ;  and  a  red  and 
burning  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  ihe  mountains  there  is 
an  arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  yellow 
pebble-covered  summits,  which  afibrd  a  singto 
opening  to  the  east,  through  which  the  surface 
or  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  (ustant  hills  of  Arabia 
present  themselves  to.the  eye.  In  the  midst  of 
this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extensive  ruins,  scanty  m>resses,  bush- 
es of  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear;  some 
Arabian  huts,  resembling  white-washed  semd- 
chres,  are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins.  This 
spot  is  Jerusalem.''  This  toaching  description 
of  the  holy  ci^,  as  it  existed  in  the  third  een- 
tunr,  has  applied  too  nearly  to  its  modem  con- 
dition. Though  peopled  with  SO  or  30,000  in- 
habitants, accordmg  to  the  varying  estimates 
of  travellers,  this  city  is  described  by  many 
who  have  visited  it,  as  presenting  to  our  view 
nothing  but  cabins  resembling  prisons  rather 
than  houses.  Few  cities  have  undergone  so 
many  revolutions  as  Jerusalem.  Once  the 
metropolis  of  the  powerfiil  kingdom  of  David 
and  01  Solomon,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the 
gold  of  Ophir.  After  being  laid  waste  by  the 
Babylonian  army,  it  was  rebuilt  in  more  than 
its  original  beauW'  under  the  Maccabees  and  the 
HeroGs.  The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  Toynl  tombs 
on  the  north  of  the  city.  It  then  contained 
some  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants ;  but  in 
the  year  70  of  the  Christiai^  era  it  was  visited  by 
the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  raaed  to 
the  Ibundation  by  the  Roman  Titus.  Adrian 
built  in  its  stead  the  city  of  jBlia  CapUotina  / 
but  in  the  time  of  Ccmstantine,  the  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  has  ever  sinoe 
been  retained.  Helen,  this  emperor's  mother, 
adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monuments. 
In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Persians  and  Arabians.  The  lattef 
called  it  El-Kods,  'the  holv/and  sometimes 
El-Sherif,  <  the  noble.'  In  1098,  the  chevaliers 
of  Christian  Europe  came,  to  deliver  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne 
of  the  Godfyeys  and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to  it 
a  momentary  lustre,  which  was  soon  eflhced  by 
intestine  discord.  In  1187  Saladin  replaced  tM 
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CKSceat  oa  the  hills  of  Zioa.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, conquered  at  different  times  by  the  sul- 
tans of  Damascus,  of  Bagdat,  and  of  Egypt,  it 
finally  chanzed  its  masters,  for  the  seventeenth 
time,  by  submitting  in  1517  to  the  Turkish 
arms." 

HiLLKVidNEs.  The  only  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia really  known  to  the  Romans  were 
called  Hilleviones,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Pliny;  and  the  later  authoritv  of  Jomondes 
makes  known  the  country  of  the  same  people, 
which  he  denominates  Ilallin.  "  That  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  particular  province  ofSkane 
is  still  caUed  HaUandJ*  D'AnviUe. 

HiMERA,  L  now  Piume  Salso,  a  considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  run 
almost  across  the  island  from  west  to  east  The 
source  of  the  Himera  was  not  far  from  that  of 
the  Monalas,  which,  running  north,  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mare  Inferum ;  while  the  Himera 
emptied  into  the  Africum  Mare.  The  two 
formed  thus  very  nearly  a  division  of  the  island 

into  two. II.  Another  river  of  the  same 

name  rose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains farther  towards  the  east,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  between  the  city  of  Himera  and  the 

Thermae  Himerenses. III.  A  city  of  Sicily, 

built  by  the  people  of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  ov 
the  Carthaginians  240  years  after.  Sirab,  6. 
It  retains  the  name  of  Termini,  denved  from 
that  of  ThernuB,  which  it  received  from  the 

baths  in  its  vicinity. The  ancient  name  of 

the  Eurotas. 

Hippo  Zarttab,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
to  the  east  of  Utica,  and  north-west  of  another 
Hippo,  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Re- 
gius. The  surname  of  Zarytas  referred  to  its 
situation  among  a  number  of  artificial  canals, 
excavated  in  order  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
sea  with  those  of  a  lar^  lake  in  the  vicinity. 
Its  modern  name  of  Biserle  is  a  corruption  of 
that  of  Benzert,  by  which  it  is  known  in  an- 
cient geognipV- 
Regius,  belongc 
on  the  co&>t 
thaginian  territory,  occupied  the  site  on  which 
the  more  modem  Bona  was  built.  The  parti- 
eular  appellation,  Regius,  denotes  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know  that 
Hippo  was  a  principal  city,  and  perhaps  a  royal 
residence  of  tne  Numidian  kings. 

HiPPocENTAURT,  a  racc  of  monsters  who  dwelt 
in  Thessaly.     Vid.  CeiUauri,  Part  III. 

Hipp5crIne.     Vid.  Aganippe  and  Bslic&n, 

HiPPONiuM,  a  town  of  Maerna  Graecia,  be- 
longing to  the  country  of  the  Brutii.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri,  and  underwent  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  other  towns  of  Magna  Graecia  were  also 
too  frequently  subject  In  the  time  of  Dionysius 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  ihe  Sicilians,  by  whose 
oppression  it  was  greatly  reduced ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians, however,  rebuilt  it,  from  enmity  to  the 
islanders,  by  whom  it  had  been  subdued.  It 
was  again  greatly  harassed  by  Agathocles; 
bat  on  the  approach  of  the  Brutii,  by  whose 
occupation  all  the  country  in  which  the  Greeks 
had  established  themselves  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Aborigines,  was  again  restored  to  the 
Italians,  Hipponium  became  a  part  of  their 
possessions.  Receiving  a  Roman  colony  in 
tha  year  of  the  city  560,  it  changed  its  name 
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to  that  of  Vibo  Valentia,  and  rose  to  opolence 
and  celebrity.  **  In  the  vicinity  of  Hipponinm 
was  a  grove  and  meadow  of  singular  beautv: 
also  a  building  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Qelcfn  of  Syracuse,  called  Amalihaea's  horn. 
It  was  here  f)robabIy  that  the  women  of  the 
city  and  its  vicinihr  assembled,  as  Strabo  af- 
firms, on  certain  festivals,  to  ^ther  flowers, 
and  twine  garlands  for  their  hair  in  honour  of 
Proserpine,  who  had  herself,  as  it  was  said, 
frequented  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  nere  erected. 
Antiquaries  and  topographers  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  modem  town  of  MmUe  lione 
represents  the  ancient  Hipponium,  and  they  re- 
co^ise  its  haven  in  the  present  harbour  of 
BtvonaJ-     Cram. 

HippOMOLoi,  a  people  of  Scythia.  who,  as  the 
name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  horses. 
Hippocrates  has  given  an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  living.  De  aquA  et  aer,  44. — Diomft, 
Perieg. 

HippoNiATEs,  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Hipponium, 
which  stood  upon  its  southern  shore.  It  was 
directly  opposite  to  the  Scyllacius  Sinus,  and 
between  these  two  bays  was  the  narrowest  part 
of  Italy.  Terina,  which  stood  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  northern  shore,  commu- 
nicated also  its  name  to  this  bay,  which  was 
sometimes  called  also  Terinaeus  Sinus;  in 
modem  geography  the  Golfo  di  Santa  Ew- 
femia* 

HippopoDBs,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  had 
horses^  feet.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
HiRA.  Vid.  Alttandria. 
Hmpix,  a  people  of  Hetruria,  in  the  vicim^ 
of  the  mons  Soracte.  On  the  summit  of  this 
hill  the  Hirpii  were  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Ai>ollo,  and  were  on  that  account  re- 
spected with  a  kind  of  sacred  veneration,  and 
exonerated  from  all  the  burthensome  duties  of 
other  communities,  such  as  the  performance  of 
military  services,  && 

HiRPim,  a  people  of  Samnium,  in  the  soath- 
em  part  They  are  generally  considered,  though 
confessedly  of  Samnitic  origin,  to  have  fonn^ 
an  independent  division  of  that  race. 

HisPALM,  now  Seville^  an  ancient  and  fa- 
mous city  of  Hispania,  in  Bsturia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Baetis,  below  Italica,  and  between 
that  place  and  the  Libystinus  lacus.  It  was  a 
town  of  Punic  origin,'as  the  name  sufi^ciently 
denotes,  and  was  twice  colonized  from  Italy. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  second  colony  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  Hispalis  assumed  the  name  of  Julia 
Romulea  or  Romulensis,  and  was  afterwards 
thousrh  with  its  former  name,  invested  with 
the  dimity  of  a  juridical  Conventus  upon  ihe 
subdivision  of  the  Farther  Spain.  The  fortunes 
of  this  city  were  more  remarkable  in  the  years 
of  the  lower  empire,  and  its  commerce,  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  Ion?  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  When 
wrested  from  the  Moors  bv  the  Spanish  monarch 
Ferdinand  the  2d  of  Castile,  A.  D.  1248,  it 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  that  prince, 
and  formed  a  separate  realm  in  his  dominions ; 
so  that  to  the  title  of  kin?  of  Spain,  was  added 
that  too  of  king  of  Seville.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
Seville  had  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself,  and,  as 
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an  ffldependent  state,  had  resisted  the  power  of 
the  Cat£oIic  arms. 

HjspjlNu,  the  most  western  country  of  Eu- 
rope, \ymg  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean.   It  forms,  with  Portugal,  a  pe- 
ninsula of  about  630  leagues  in  circumference. 
Varioos  names  were  assigned  to  this  country 
in  antiquity;  the  Greeks  denominated  it  Iberia, 
and  kziew  but  the  portion  which  aAerwards 
retained  that  name ;  the  Latins  called  it  Hespe- 
ria,  from  its  situation  towards  the  west ;  and 
the  name  of  Hispania,  which  outlasted  all,  has 
reached'the  present  day  in  that  of  Spqin^  Es- 
ffl^.  Spagna,  &c.    This  title  it  probably  re- 
ceived from  its  Carthaginian  inhabitants.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  between  the  Iberi 
and  the  Celtioeri,  from  whence  the  regions 
inhabited  by  those  people  were  designated  re- 
spectively Iberia  and  Cfeltiberia.    Alter  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  the  Durius,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  borders  of  iJeon,  and  thence  a  line  to  meet 
the  Orospeda  mons,  together  with  that  ranse, 
vere  taken  as  a  dividing  line,  and  formed  the 
separation  between  Hispania  Citerior  and  His- 
pania Ulterior.    It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Augustus  that  the  provinces  Tarraconensis, 
Baetica,  and  Lusitan  ia,  were  definitively  markec 
a&  divisions  of  the  whole  peninsula.    Hispania 
is  serrated  from  Africa  by  the  narrow  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  did  not 
always  connect  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic.    Of  the 
geo»aphy  of  Hispania  before  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  dominion  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  or, 
at  Irast,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
amies  and  arms,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  the  accounts 
of  Roman  geo|:raphers,  and  perhaps  also  the 
lieographical  distribution  of  its  Roman  masters, 
refer  in  a  great  measure  to  the  di  v^ions  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  distinctions  of  races  which  they 
foond  on  succeeding  to  thepossessions  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain.    We  look,  therefore, 
on  the  loeriaos  as  tne  first  and  proper  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Spanish  peninsula,   and  on  the 
Celtiberi  as  a  mixture  of  the  Iberi  and  the 
Celts.    Of  the  former  we  might  treat  theore- 
tically at  some  length,  but  the  authority  of  his- 
tory IS  wanting  to  give  them  place  in  a  work 
like  this.    For  the  early  settlements  c4  the  Cel- 
ts themselves  we  depend  too  much  on  conjec- 
ture; yet  some  authority,  founded  upon  fects, 
there  is  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  pe- 
riod, manner,  and  cause  of  their  passage  into 
the  possessions  of  the  people  of  Iberia.    It  is 
by  no  means  a  settled  point  that  the  Celtse  of 
Iberia  were  of  the  same  line  as  those  of  Gaul ; 
)'et  the  best  authorities  of  antiquity  support  that 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  supposed 
oy  some  to  have  been  Iliyrians,  who,  passing 
into  Italy  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  only  so  far  connected  with  Gaul 
as  they  may  have  become,  in  passing  alon^  its 
sea-bc«rd  fpom  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  The 
period  of  the  Celtic  establishment  in  Graul  may 
be,  with  some  degree  of  plausibili^,  referred  to 
*  very  celebrated  era  of  antiquity ;   to  that, 
namely,  in  which  Sesac  flourished  in  Egypt 
iod  Charilaus  in  Lacedsemonia,  B.  C.  about 
860  years,  and  near  the  time  in  which  the 
aflairs  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  receiving  their 
first  historical  importance  in  the  rhapsodies  of 


Homer.  The  same  calculation  which  fixes  this 
epoch  in  the  accounts  of  the  Celtce,  supposes 
them  to  have  entered  from  Aquitaine  in  Gaul, 
not  long  after  their  occupation  of  that  country, 
and  to  Have  migrated  slowly  along  ihe  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  settling  hrst  the  regions  of 
Gallicia  and  Lusitania,  and  passing  at  a  later 
period  into  Baetica.    Firmly  established  in  ihis 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  giving  their  name  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  thence  called  Celti- 
beri, by  the  time  that  the  Phoenicians  arrived 
upon  the  southern  coast  the  Celtae  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  country  irom  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  irom  beyond 
the  Iberus  to  the  Herculeum  Fretum.     I'he 
adventurous  merchants  of  Phoenicia  were  long 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  Hispania  which 
la^'  nearest  to  their  continent,  before  the  extent 
ot  their  knowled^  was  made  known  to  the 
nations  which  might  have  emulated  them  in 
commercial  enterprise :  and  for  a  long  time  after 
it  became  notorious  that  they  had  commtmica- 
tion  with  the  western  parts  ot  Europe,  it  was  but 
vaguely  conjecLured  that  their  intercourse  was 
carried  on  with  some  distant  region  In  the  re- 
motest west,  or,  as  they  expre^>^>ed  it,  the  limits 
of  the  world.    The  first  settlement  of  this  Asia- 
tic people  in  Europe  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, appears  to  have  been  effected  in  ihe  little 
island  of  Erythia,  from  whence  they  extended 
themselves,  building  their  first  great  city,  and 
founding  their  first  great  colony,  at  Gades, 
B.  C.  perhaps  about  1000.    This,  to  be  sure, 
would  make  their  arrival  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Cells,   and  perhaps,  though  the  Phoenicians 
certainly  dia  not  extend  themselves  over  the 
peninsula  so  early  as  the  former  people,  they 
may  have  efifected  this  first  colonization.    It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  account  of 
Veil.  Paterculus,  on  whose  authority  this  date 
is  principally  assumed,  ma}r  be  erroneous.  The 
dominion  or  these  bold  navigators  and  indefati- 
gable traders  was  not  established  by  conquest  in 
any  part  of  Spain,  but  introducing  their  arts, 
and  m  some  measure  their  civilization,  among 
the  Celtiberians,  and  bartering  with  them  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  they  contrived  to  gain 
an  influence  and  to  settle  colonies  without  mo- 
lestation through  the  ^reaterpart  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  Bsetica.     while  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  thus  quietly  founding  colonies  upon 
the  Spanish  coasts,  tne  Carthag[inians,  them- 
selves a  Tyrian  people  and  inheriting  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  their  fathers,  with  a  more  war- 
like character,  appeared  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  this  rich  territory.    In  a  short  time  the 
Phoenicians  lost  their  principal  cities,  and  the 
Carthaginians  establisned  themselves  in  their 
stead,  not  as  the  tenants,  but  as  the  masters 
of  the  soil  which  they  occupied.    In  the  mean 
time  these  were  not  the  only  people  who  intro- 
duced, in  this  western  comer  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  character  of  more  eastern  coun- 
tries.   The  Rhodians,  Samians,  and  Phocseans, 
founded  also  colonies  in  these  distant  regions, 
and  mingled  with  the  Iberian,  Celtic,  and  Phoe- 
nician, the  character  and  language  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks.     The  islanders  of  Zante  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  Saguntum, 
and  the  Phocreans  of  Marseilles  erected  the 
city  of  AmpunaSj  the  Emporiae  of  the  Romans. 
These  cities,  beholding  with  jealousy  the  ad- 
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vmees  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  recourse  to 
the  alliance  oi  Rome,  and,  as  the  allies  of  the 
Ampnritans,  the  Romans  first  displayed  their 
ensigns  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  varioas 
incidents  of  the  war  that  followed  belong  to 
history,  and  we  have  here  only  to  observe,  that 
with  this  began  the  Roman  dominion  in  His- 
pania.  The  natives  did  not,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately submit  to  the  rule  of  the  friends  whose 
assistance  they  had  unadvisedly  sought ;  but 
the  Romans  aid  not  the  less  proceed  to  divide 
the  whole  peninsula  into  the  Nearer  and  the 
Farther  Spain,  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
tiie  former  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Anas,  now 
the  QuadiuTia  and  the  Batis,  along  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  to  the  Mediterranean.  Under  their 
native  Lusitanian  leader  Viriatus,  the  inhabit- 
ants made  an  effort  to  regain  their  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  destiny  of  Rome  prevsiiled,  and 
the  vsdour  and  conduct  of  this  unblemished 

Satriot  were  exerci^  in  vain.  The  magni- 
cent  attempt  of  Sertorins  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  liberty  now  perishing  at  Rome,  in  this 
for  distant  province,  was  frustrated  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  officers;  three  years  of 
glorious  resistance  under  the  younger  Pompey, 
were  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  Roman 
legions,  whose  numbers  had  overwhelmed  the 
young  warriors  of  Lusitania-,  and  Spain  had 
made  her  last  stand  for  liberty.  A  partial 
rising  in  the  north-west  was  easily  but  not 
chet^ly  quelled  by  the  imperial  forces,  and 
nothmg  remained  for  the  people  of  Hispania 
but  submission  and  a  hopeless  peace.  "  Under 
Au^tus,  the  ulterior  province  was  again  part- 
ed mto  two.  BoHca  and  LMsitanias  at  the 
same  time  tnat  the  citerior  assumed  the  name 
of  TlcLirraeenensis^  from  T\irraco^  its  metropolis. 
This  Tarraconois  occupied  all  the  northern 
part  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Durius,  where  Lusitania  terminated; 
and  the  eastern,  almost  entire,  to  the  confines 
of  Bsetica,  which,  deriving  this  name  from  the 
river  Bsetis,  that  traversed  it  during  its  whole 
course,  extended  from  the  north  to  the  west 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  Anas,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  Lusitania ;  whilst  this  last- 
mentioned  province  was  continued  thence  to 
the  ocean,  oetween  the  mouths  of  the  Anas 
and  Durius.  This  division  of  Spain  must  be 
regarded  as  properly  belon^png  to  the  principal 
and  dominant  state  of  ancient  geography.  It 
was  not  till  about  the  age  of  Dioclesian  and 
Constantine,  when  the  number  of  provinces 
was  multiplied  by  subdivisions,  that  the  Tarra- 
conois was  dismembered  into  two  new  pro- 
vinces; one  towards  the  limits  of  Baetica,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  the 
ci^  of  Carthago  n^a  communicated  the  name 
of  Carthagineiisis  s  the  other  on  the  ocean  to 
the  north  of  Lusitania,  and  to  which  the  na- 
tion of  CaUaici  or  CaUaci^  In  the  angle  of  Spain 
which  advances  towards  the  nortn-east,  has 
given  the  name  CaUacia^  still  subsisting  in  that 
of  CfaUicia.  Independently  of  this  distinction 
of  provinces,  Spain  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  divided  into  jurisdictions,  called  Ctm- 
veiUuSj  of  which  there  are  counted  fourteen; 
each  one  formed  of  the  union  of  several  cities, 
who  held  their  assizes  in  the  principal  city  of 
the  district    We  proceed  now  to  a  particular 
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description  of  each  province."    {jyAfimlU^  U 
is  probable  that  Betica  was  among  the  earliest 
inhabited,  or  at  least  among  the  first  that  re- 
ceived a  foreign  colony.    The  principal  people 
by  which  it  was  inhabited  were  the  ujllowing: 
1st.  The  Turdetani,  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
and  so  extensively  ^read  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, that  the  name  of  Turdeiania  was  some- 
times applied  to  it  instead  of  that  of  Baetica. 
Near  to  tnese  in  Bastica,  and  also  in  Lusitania, 
were  the  Turduli,  confounded  oAen  with  their 
more  powerful   neighbours.     The   southern 
coast  of  this  province,  the  earliest  that  bent  to 
the  fortune  of  Rome,  was  occupied  by    the 
Bastuli,  who,  from  their  surname  of  Paeni,  are 
thought  to  have  been  of  Carthaginian  origin, 
and  later,  therefore,  in  the  peninsula  than  the 
other  people  mentioned  above.     The  people 
who  alter  the  dissemination  of  the  race  ol  Celts 
throughout  the  country,  still  retained  the  name 
of  Celtici  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  rest, 
resided  near  the  Anas,  between  that  river  and 
the  Taf  us,  on  the  coast.     In  Lusitania,  the 
people  U'om  whom  that  province  took  its  name, 
extended  from  the  Tagus,  also  on  the  coast,  to 
the  Durius,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Vettones,  on  the  borders  of  Tarraconensis. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  latter  dwelt  the  Cal- 
laici,  a  people,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  people, 
remarkable  for  their  valour  and  unyielding  love 
of  liberty.    The  Artabri,  who  may  have  be> 
longed  to  this  confederacy,  were,  however,  sep- 
arately, a  considerable  nation  inhabiting  the 
district  terminating  in  the  promontory  Artabra^ 
Cape  FHnisUrre,    Eastward  of  these,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  coast,  were  the  Asturas, 
in  the  modem  Asturias ;  and  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  and  within  the  same  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  were  theCantabri,  composed 
of  many  smaller  families,  and  all  partaking  of 
the  character  of  the  Celts,  who  first,  upon  their 
march  from  Gaul,  pursued  the  line  of  coast 
which  their  posterity  retained.    Eastward  of 
these  people,  and  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  were  settled  the  V  ascones,  who  at  a 
later  period  entered  Gaul,  and  gave  their  name, 
then  slightly  modified,  to  Gascony,    They  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  or  £&ro,  in 
the  coungy  named  in  modem  times  Navarre. 
Still  fatier  east,  between  the  mountains,  the 
river,  and  the  coast,  were  the  Ulergeies,  the 
Ceretani,  the  Indi^tes,  the  Ausetani,  the  Lale- 
tani,  the  Cosetam,  &c.  in   that  countiy,   the 
present  inhabitants «f  which  are  desi^ated  Co* 
talans.     The  Bastitani,  Contestani,  E^etani. 
and  Oretani,  with  many  other  nations,  occupied 
the  rest  of  Tarraconensis  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Baetica.    Among  these  de- 
serving of  peculiar  notice,  are  the  Carpentani 
and  the  Celtiberi,  masters,  according  to  Polybi  os, 
of  300  flourishing  cities.    A  long  repose  suc- 
ceeded the  final  extension  of  the  imperial  power 
over  all  the  territoriles  possessed  ov  all  these 
people ;  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  barbarians, 
ana  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of   the 
empire  by  the  northern  wamors,  were  the  fir<« 
interruption  of  the  long  tranquillity  enjoyed  by 
the  subdued  but  not  oppressed  peninsula.     The 
policy  of  the  emperors  u.sed  the  ambition  and 
rapacity  of  one  Barbarian  horde  as  a  defence 
against  another ;  and  the  fierce  people  from  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  forests  of  northern 
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Gennany,  who,  under  the  name  of  Vandals, 
Sueves,  and  Alans,  in  the  leign   of  Honorios 
endeavooredto  force  the  farthest  barriers  of  the 
provinces,  were  for  a  time  repelled  by  the  sums 
of  the  stipendiary  Groths,  who,  about  the  same 
lime,  partly  as  tributaries  and  partly  as  con- 
qQerora,  had  established  themselves  m  Catalo- 
nia.  About  the  year  419,  the  Grothic  leader 
bavhig  died,  the  V  andals  rose  again,  and  pass- 
ing into  Spain,  affixed  their  name  in  that  of 
Vandahisia,  now  Andalusiaj  to  that  part  o: 
Bstica  which  lay  between  the  Marianns  an 
Orospeda  montes  and  the  littoral  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    The  wars  that   succeeded  were 
almost  without  intermission,  and  left  at  last  in 
possession  of  the    Goths  the  whole  of  Spain 
except  Qaliciaf  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saeyi,  together  with  the  part  of  Lnsitania 
between  the  Minius  and  the  Dutrius,  Asturia 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tarraconensis  forming 
afterwards  a  pan  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
of  Old  Castite,    Till  712  the  Goths  retained 
possession  of  this  country,  engrafting  on  the 
Tarioos  manners,  customs,  and  languages  of  the 
different  people  by  which  it  was  populated,  dieir 
own{)eculiar  characteristics, when  a  new  people, 
crossing  over  from  Africa,  put  an  end  to  their 
rule,  and  fixed  a  Moorish  monarchy  in  Spain. 
The  fiill  of  this  empire,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Granada  by  the  Catholic  king  Fer- 
dinand, may  be  considered  as  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    The  manner 
ia  which  the  country  was  first  colonized,  the 
BinntKriess  changes  which  it  underwent,  afiect- 
ing  radically  the  character  of  its  various  popula- 
tions, have  aei)rived  the  Spaniards  of  all  nation- 
al characteristics,  and  made  the  people  as  various 
as  the  climate  and  the  soil.    Galicia  and  the 
north  bear  yet  the  evidence  of  having  entertain- 
ed the  bold  and  hardy  children  of  the  wild  forests 
tnd  frozen  seas  of  German]^ ;  while  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  covered  with  a 
powihtionthat  yet  betrays  its  Moorish  origin. 
The  following  account  of  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains of  Spain  is  taken  from  D'Anville:    "On 
the  side  wnere  it  is  not  environed  by  the  sea,  it 
is  enclosed  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it 
from  Gaul.    Iberos^he  E!bro^  is  the  most  north- 
ern of  its  rivers.    Durius,  the  Duero^  (or,  ac- 
cordmg  to  tlie  Portuguese,  Douro^  and  the 
TttguSf  or  the  Tajo  which  traverse  tne  middle 
of  this  continent,  shape  their  courses  almost  in 
a  parallel  direction  towards  the  west.    In  the 
sonthera  pan  Afuis^  or  Guadi-Ana  and  Balis^ 
which,  under  the  domination  of  the  Maures  in 
Spain,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Guadi-al-Ki- 
hir,  or  the  Great  River,  run  more  obliquely  from 
the  east  towards  the  south.    Sucro,  or  the  Xu- 
car,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  Minins,  or  the  3finho  {which,  should 
he  pronounced  Migno^  having  its  mouth  in  the 
ocean  northward  of  the  Durius.  may  also  be 
cited  here ;  omitting  at  present  tne  mention  of 
other  rivers,  which  will  more?  properly  be  found 
in  the  detail  of  particular  provinces.    Among 
the  moimtains  described  by  the  ancients,  that  of 
Jdvbeda  extends  its  name  to  a  long  chain, 
which,  from  the  country  of  the  Cantabrians 
towards  the  north,  continues  southward  to  that 
of  the  CelJ^berians.    Orospeda  is  a  circle  of 
mountains  enveloping  the  sources  of  the  Ba- 
Us:  and  what  is  now  called  Sierra  Morena 
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derives  its  name  firom  Marianns  mons,  between 
Castile  and  Andalusia,  This  continent  forms 
many  promontories,  of  which  three  are  sufii- 
ciently  eminent  to  be  distinguished  here :  Cha- 
rldemimi  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  Cape  Go- 
ta;  Sacrum,  and  Artabrum  or  Nerium,  on  the 
ocean ;  the  first  of  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
St.  Vincentf  and  the  other  that  of  JFHuislerre. 
And  these  are  the  features  of  nature  most  pro- 
minent and  remarkable  in  this  country."  The 
precious  metals,  which,  in  the  early  ages  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  peninsula  so  abundant- 
ly produced,  have  long  disappeared ;  the  mines 
have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  historian  remains  to  give  credi- 
bility to  the  relations  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
prodigious  supplies  of  gold,  &c.  which  not  only 
the  PhcBuicians,  but  in  much  later  days  the 
Romans,  drew  from  this  affluent  solL  Yet 
concurrent  testimonies  prove,  that,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians,  so  abundant  was  the 
return  of  this  first  of  all  the  metals  which  they 
obtained  for  Uieir  trifling  wares,  that  their 
ships  being  insufiicient  for  its  transportation  in 
freight,  they  were  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the 
form  of  anchors,  and  other  necessary  imple- 
ments, to  convey  it  across  the  waters.  Bossi 
St.  Spagn, 

HisTijBA,  "  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Euboean  cities,  founded,  as  it  is  said,  by  an 
Athenian  colony,  in  the  district  of  Ellopia, 
which  once  communicated  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  Scymnus  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Tbessalian  origin  to  this  town.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  from  Artemisium. 
But  it  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession, 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war  it 
became,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea,  subject  to 
Athens.  In  the  attempt  afterwards  made  to 
skake  ofi'the  galling  yoke  of  this  power,  Histiaea 
probably  took  a  prominent  part,  if  we  may 
judge  from,  the  severity  displayed  towards  its 
unfortunate  inhabitants  by  Pericles,  who  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  possessions,  and  sent 
Athenian  colonists  to  occupy  the  lands  which 
thev  had  evacuated.  Stralx).  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  informs  us,  that  tlie  Histiaeans 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  their  town 
changed  to  Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a 
small  place  dependent  on  Histiaea,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Telethrius,  and  near  the  spot  called  Dr]r- 
mos  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Callas.  Tms 
city  no  longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time.  Its  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  coast  opposite  to 
the  cape  Volo  of  Thessaly."    Cram.  Gr, 

IIisTONTOM,  "  once  the  haunt  of  savage  pi- 
rates, who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their 
dwellings  from  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  in  other 
respects  lived  more  like  beasts  of  prey  than 
civilized  beings.  This  town  is,  however,  after- 
wards enumerated  bv  Frontinus  among  the 
colonies  of  Rome ;  ana  its  ruins,  which  are  still 
visible,  attest  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  splen- 
dour and  extent."  This  place  was  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frentani,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinius.  It  is  now  called  Vasta  tPAmmoM, 
Cram.  It, 

HisTRM,  that  part  of  Venetia  which  lay 
below  the  river  Formio  in  the  shape  of  a  penm- 
sula,  between  the  waters  of  the  Tergesticui 
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Siniis.  the  Adriatic,  and  the  FUnaticus  Sinus, 
or  rather  the  river  Arsia.  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Histria  formed  no  part  of  Itabr, 
which  was  terminated  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Tormio ;  bat  that  emperor  having  extended  the 
limits  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  of  his  Italian 
provinces,  as  far  as  the  Arsia,  of  coarse  included 
Histria  in  Italy.  The  Histrians  were  originally 
an  rUvrian  people,  and  like  the  other  lUyrians, 
prdbanly  of  Tliracian  origin.  Ancient  fable 
nas  rendered  Histria  more  famous  than  it  would 


UL  DoMRiA.    The  gardens  of  Donnilia, 

the  aunt  of  Nero^  were  also  in  this  region,  in 
the  Campus  Vaticanus.  Long  afterwards  the 
emperor  Hadrian  erected  there  a  mausoleara 
for  himself,  which,  the  principal  defence  of  mo- 
dem Rome,  has  gainecf  still  more  celebrity  as 
the  CastU  of  SL  Angela^  the  last  resort  of  the 
Roman  pontiffis  in  cases  of  sedition  and  aiack, 
than  as  the  proud  structure  intended  to  enno- 
ble the  worthless  remains  of  a  vain  Roman 
emperor. IV.  Lami£.  The  gardens  of  La- 
have  become  from  its  political  or  historical  im-houa,  in  which  were  deposited  the  last  remains 


portance ;  and  the  fiction  of  the  Argonauts,  with 
the  tragic  story  that  gave  name  to  the  Absyr- 
tides,  according  to  mythological  traditions,  has 
given  it  a  frequent  place  in  the  pages  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity. 

HoMOLS.  "Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa  -,  and  celebrated 
Dy  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithse,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Fan. 

Cm^dm^vMgena  qiimmifertiioe  montis  ab^Ulo 
JMsandnmt  Ceniauri^  Homoien  dkrynique  ni- 

valem 
JUm^uewles  emrsu  rapids.  J&n.  7, 674. 

From  Pansania.s  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  suj^lied  with  wrings  and  fotm- 
tains.  One  of  these  were  apparently  the  Libe- 
thrian  fountain.  Strabo  says  that  mount  Ho- 
mole was  near  the  mouth  of  (he  Peneus,  and 
ApoUonius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea." 
Cram. 

HoMOLOiDEs,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.    SUU.  TW.7,v.262. 

HouoNADA,  now  Ermenak^  on  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  among  the  Taurus  mountains,  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Isauria.  This  town  of 
Cilicia  Traclueawas  situated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  almost  impregnable ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, like  all  the  other  people  of  those  regions. 
(Vtd.  Cilicia^)  being  greatly  addicted  to  a  pre- 
fatory life,  were  enabled  in  these  fastnesses  to 
earry  on  in  the  surrotmdin^  country  an  harass- 
ing war  of  depredation  with  the  greatest  secu- 
rity. 

HoRESTJB,  a  Caledonian  people  inhabiting 
the  northern  margin  of  the  FVitk  of  7^y,  and 
extending  perhaps  to  the  southern  oank  of  the 
Esk.    jfAnvUU, 

HoRTA,  or  HoRTiNTTM,  a  towu  of  the  Sabines, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber. 
yirg-  JBn.  7,  v.  716. 

uoRTi,  I.  (AoRippf.)  Near  to  the  Pantheon 
were  the  gardens  and  baths  of  Agrippa.  be- 
queathed uy  that  proprietary  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  In  these  gardens  was  the  collection  of 
water  imon  which  the  emperor  Nero  entertained 
"himself  with  sea-fights  and  aquatic  sports.  A 
part  of  this  piece  of  water  was  called  the  Eu- 
ripus. n.  Cjesaris.  The  celebrated  gar- 
dens of  Caesar,  bequeathed  also  by  that  destroy- 
er of  the  people's  rights  to  the  people  he  had 
destroyed,  were  situate  in  the  region  called 
Transtyberina. 

"  Moreover  he  kath  left  you  oil  his  walks 
Bis  private  arbours andnew  jdanied  orekards 
On  this  side  Tiber  i  he  hath  U  ft  them  you 
TV  tMtt  abroad  and  reereaU  yourselves.^ 


of  Caligula,  adjoined  loose  of  MaecenaK  in  the 

region  called  £squilina. V.  Julh  Mabtu- 

Lis.  These  retreats,  commemorated  by  the 
poet  Martial,  the  nephew  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  belonged  and  whose  name  they  bore,  were 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  now  known  as 
the  Monte  M^rio,  in  the  region  Transtyberina, 
amonz  the  ancient  Romans  the  Clivus  Cinnae. 

VI.  NcaoNU.    A  little  farther  from  the 

banks  of  the  river  were  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
and  here  the  imperial  executioner  stood  to  de. 
light  in  the  torments  inflicted  by  his  orders  on 
the  persecuted  disciples  of  the  new  religion  of 
the  Galilsans. VII.  Sallctstu.  In  ihe  re- 
gion called  Alta  Semita,  near  the  baths  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  the  circus  of  Flora,  were  the  fiunous 
ntrdens  of  SallusL  The  brief  remarks  ai 
Eustace  on  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  on 
those  of  the  Romans  in  general,  will  serve  to 
give  some  notion  of  those  elegant  retreats  of 
the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  or  sensualLsL 
"The  various  villas  that  encircle  modem  Rome 
form  one  of  its  characteristic  beauties,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  city,  which  seems  to  have 
been  environed  with  gardens,  and  almost  stud- 
ded with  groves  and  shady  iciirements.  Thus 
Julius  Cassar  had  a  spacious  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  a|  the  foot  of  the  JanicuSnm, 
which  he  beaueathed  to  the  Roman  peoide: 
Msscenas  enclosed,  and  converted  into  a  plea- 
sure-ground, a  considerable  part  of  the  E&qni- 
line  hill,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
burial-place  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  leson 
of  thieves  and  vagabonds;  an  alteration  which 
Horace  mentions  with  complacency  in  his 
eighth  satire.  To  these  we  may  add  t^e  Borti 
lAi/cvUafd  and  Siprotiiant,incidently  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  re- 
treat of  the  historian  Sallust,  adorned  with  so 
much  magnificence  and  luxury  that  it  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  successive  emperors. 
This  garden  occupied  the  extremities  of  the 
Viminal  and  Fincian  hills,  and  enclosed  in  its 
precincts  a  palace,  a  temple,  and  a  circus.  The 
palace  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  fatal  night 
when  Alaric  entered  the  citv.  The  gardens  of 
Lucullus  are  supposed  to  have  bordered  on 
those  of  Sallust,  and  with  several  other  deli- 
cious retreats,  which  covered  the  summit  and 
brow  of  the  Pincian  mount,  gave  it  its  ancient 
appellation  of  CoUis  Hortulorum,  To  the  in- 
termingled graces  of  town  and  country  that 
adorned  these  fashionable  mansions  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  Romans,  Horace  aUudes,  when, 
addressing  Fuscus  Aristius,  he  says 

Nen^  inier  vaHas  niuiriiur  sylva  eahaamas^ 
as  in  the  verse  immediately  following 
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Lmiaimrfm  demMA  longos  qua  prosmcU  agros, 

Hor.  Ep.  1, 10. 

he  evidently  hints  at  the  extensive  views  which 
mi^t  be  enjoyed  from  the  lofty  apartments, 
erected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
inga  wide  range  of  country." 

Uoarntu,  a  town  on  the  Fo.  7\icil.  Awl 
%  c  40.— PK».  21,  c'  12. 

HxTXNT,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  invaded 
the  empire  of  Rome  in  the -fifth  century,  and 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Huncnry.  Of  all  the  barbarian  in- 
vadeis  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  are  none 
^ose  immediate  origin  is  more  obscure,  or 
whose  early  progress  is  more  nnsati«:factorily 
traced,  than  that  of  the  Huns.  Two  modes 
may  be  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  their 
rise,  which,  leading  at  first  to  apparently  diffe- 
rent results,  mav  yet  perhaps  be  reconciled. 
The  former  of  these  observes  the  analogy,  in 
ciBtoins,  language,  habits,  and  traditions,  be- 
tween the  Hunni  and  other  northern  and  north- 
eastern tribes ;  the  latter  argues  from  the  re- 
poitSy  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  that  clas- 
sic authors,  or  rather  authors  living  afVer  the 
classic  ages,  have  handed  down  to  us.  The 
argument  deduced  from  affinities  of  language 
join  the  population  of  Hungary  to  the  Finnish 
tribes  that  dwelt  about  the  iJralian  countries ; 
bat  this  refers  rather  to  the  people  who  occu- 
pied the  countries  within  which  tne  later  Huns, 
OD  their  first  arrival,  fixed  themselves,  than  to 
those  Huns  or  Magiars  themselves.  The  Huns 
of  Asia,  however,  long  before  their  passage 
towards  Europe,  had  extended  from  the  Chi- 
nese wan  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  when  the  increase  of  the  impe- 
rial power  on  the  sonth,  and  (he  hostility  of 
innumerable  smaller  nations  that  had  swelled 
the  Hunnish  power  within  the  first  century  of 
oar  era,  rednoMt  that  haughty  race  to  the  alter- 
native of  servitude  or  emigration.  While  sub- 
mission and  subjection  seemed  to  many  prefer- 
able to  the  abandonment  cf  their  homes,  large 
nombers  resolved  to  follow  their  fortunes  in  the 
wide  reooDSyboth  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 
that  lay  before  them.  One  bodv,  pushing  their 
Okarch  towards  the  borders  of  the  Persian  em- 
nre,  possessed  themselves  of  the  province  of 
Sogdiana ;  while  another,  proceedmg  still  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  Europe,  established  a 
temporary  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  coontry  named  from  them  Cfreal  Hungary. 
**The  Onni,'*says  Malte-Brun,  "  inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  first 
centary  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthenes.  These  people  were  in  all 
probability  the  Huns  who  rendered  themselves 
mustrioos  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  they 
occupied  the  same  countries,  they  were  distin- 
nushed  by  the  same  names."  To  the  same  ef- 
6ct  writes  that  soundest  geographer,  D' An  ville, 
who  adds  that  they  were  also  still  masters  of 
cheir  seats  beside  the  Caspian  as  late  a»  the 
close  of  the  5(h  century.  "  In  the  description," 
he  continues, "  that  we  have  of  the  person  of  Atr 
tila,  we  recognize  the  features  of  the  Calmucks 
who  wander  over  the  immense  plains  of  Tarta- 
rv,  which  extend  from  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
8ea  to  the  frontier  of  China.    For  he  was  short 


of  stature,  with  high  shoulders,  broad  head,  lit- 
tle eyes,  nat  nose,  of  swarthy  tint,  and  almost 
without  beard.  Sabiri  was  a  partici^r  name 
to  those  Huns  established  at  the  foot  of  Cauca- 
sus." The  crossing  of  the  Volga  by  this  peo- 
ple was  the  beginning  of  new  contests,  in  which 
It  was  again  to  be  engaged  for  many  years,  but 
always  as  a  conqueror.  The  Aloni  were  the 
first  subdued  by  them,  and  the  Hunnish  ranks 
were  swelled  l^  immense  numbers  of  the  va- 
liant Alani,  who  were  suffered  to  unite  with 
their  conquerors.  The  Gothic  empire  of  Her- 
manric,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  next  yielded  to  the  Hunnish  power ;  and 
these  victorious  tribes  pursued  the  dying  hordes, 
less  valiant  and  less  dreaded  only  than  them- 
selves, to  be^  protection  within  the  still  shelter- 
ing power  of  tne  Roman  dominions.  (  Vid.  Qot- 
thi.)  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  race  in  Europe,  for  it  is  evident  that^ 
though  in  their  Finnish  relations  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  people  of  the  north,  in  their 
Asiatic  origin  they  belong  to  the  Tartar  race  of 
the  Altai,  as  do  also  the  Ttirks^hose  migra- 
tions are  only  of  a  later  date.  The  Huns  now 
spread  themselves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Da- 
nube, committing  depredations,  and  still  the 
terror  as  well  of  the  less  savage  barbarians  as 
of  the  empire,  but  yet  without  a  settled  govern- 
ment. About  the  year  433  this  eovernment 
was  established,  the  kingdom  of  Attila  was 
spread  over  Germany,  and  Scythia,  and  a  hirge 
division  of  the  eastern  empire  was  del  ached  from 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor  and  addeil  to  the 
Hunnish  monarch's  throne,  while  his  power  was 
felt,  if  his  authority  and  right  were  not  acknow- 
ledged, by  tribute,  over  all  the  region  through 
which  the  earlier  Huns  had  passed  to  the  walls 
of  the  distant  Chinese  territorv.'  But  this  ex- 
tensive empire  lasted  only  while  its  founder 
lived  to  rule  and  animate,  and  add  to  it ;  and 
the  revival  of  the  thrones  of  the  Gepida;  and 
the  Ostrogoths  betokened  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hunnish  dominion.  The  remains  of  this  peo- 
ple, who  had  retreated  to  the  narrow  count^  of 
the  Lesser  Scythia,  were  soon  after  overwhelm- 
ed by  new  comers  from  the  inexhaustible  north* 
Thus  were  extinguished  for  a  time  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Huns  who  had  ventured  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  empire ;  but  an  immense  nuift-. 
ber  had  remained,  or  had  since  been  bom,  o£. 
those  that  had  been  left  in  the  forests  of  Sar- 
matia,  and  stiU  continued,  under  the  name  of 
Bulgarians,  to  threaten  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  tM  west.  Meanwhile  new  revolutions  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  were  preparine  new  enemies  for 
Europe ;  and  the  Avars,  another  horde  of  sava- 
ges, descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Huns^ 
being  driven  by  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  now  received  the  name  of  Turks, 
appeared  to  dispute  with  the  Bulgarians  and 
Slavonians  the  possessions  of  extensive  coun- 
tries in  the  European  Sarmatia.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Lombards  and  Gepida,  these  Avars  com- 
bined with  the  former,  and  on  the  extermination 
of  their  enemies  they  transferred  themselves  to 
the  milder  seats  which  had  thus  been  rendered 
destitute,  and  spread  themselves  In  the  pro» 
vinces  of  Moesia  and  Dacia,  in  the  modem  coun- 
tries of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania, 
and  Hungary,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube. 
When  Alboin,  the  Xiombard  king,  evacaating  . 
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Fannonia,  passed  to  the  inTasion  and  conqaest 
of  Italy,  the  Hans  or  Avai^  transporting  them- 
selves over  the  Danube,  effected  tne  settlement 
of  the  prwrince  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies 
and  friends.  Here,  for  upwards  of  200  }rears, 
they  remained  without  any  considerable  inter- 
ruption of  their  rule,  when,  aAer  that  lapse  of 
time,  the  authority  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
west,  revived  in  Charlemagne,  was  extended 
over  this  province  of  the  former  emperors.  Such 
is  a  briefoutline  of  the  progress  and  settlement 
of  the  Huns  and  Avars  in  Europe,  the  later  in- 
cursions of  the  Hungarians  are  yet  to  be  traced 
and  elucidated.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  first 
invaders  of  Europe  from  the  Tartar  countries 
at  an^r  time  forgot  their  distant  homes  and  Asia- 
tic origin,  and  the  borders  of  Persia  were  inha- 
bited by  a  race  which,  as  well  as  the  shepherds 
of  the  Volga,  acknowledged  an  affinitywith  the 
descendants  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  We  have 
alreadv  seen  a  later  branch  of  the  same  people, 
with  the  name  of  Turks,  pursuing  the  march 
of  their  brethren  from  the  confines  of  China, 
and  driving  before  them  the  weaker  but  uncon- 
querable Avars.  The  eastern  name  of  these 
people  seem  to  have  been  Miufiars,  and  this 
also  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  that  people  by 
whom  the  last  barbarian  conquests  were  effect- 
ed in  Hungary,  and  who  still  form  apart,  though 
not  a  large  one,  of  the  population  of  that  coun- 
try. The  following  is  the  Hungarian  account 
or  this  migration  and  incursion,  in  which  the 
scattered  todies  of  the  former  tribe,  collecting 
firom  all  parts  of  unciyilized  Europe,  unitea 
with  the  Magiars,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Hungarian  horde,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  "  We  learn  from  the  old  national 
songs  or  the  Magiars  that  three  countries  are 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Scythia,  Dens  or  DerUu, 
Moger  or  Mdgar,  and  Bastard.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions  are  clothed  in  ermine ;  gold 
and  silver  are  as  common  as  iron,  the  channels 
of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  precious  stones. 
Migogt  the  eastern  neighbour  of  Oog^  was  a 
grandson  of  Japhetk^  and  the  first  kin^  of  Scy- 
tnia.  According  to  a  different  tradition,  Ma- 
gor  and  Hunor,  the  first  Scythian  monarchs, 
kft  a  hundred  and  eight  descendants,  the  found- 
ers of  as  many  tribes.  Elhele  or  Attila  was 
sprung  fVom  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Atiila. 
The  second  migration  of  the  Hungarians  from 
Scythia  took  place  under  the  son  of  Ugek  or 
Almus,  whose  birth  was  foretold  in  a  dream ; 
the  first  happened  in  the  time  of  Attila.  A  re- 
dundant population  was  the  cause  of  these  mi- 
grations. Two  thousand  men  departed  from 
every  one  of  the  108  tribes,  and  the  total  num- 
ber amounted  to  21 6,000,  who  were  divided  into 
seven  armies,  each  of  which  was  made  up  of 
30,857,  warriors,  commanded  by  seven  princes 
or  dukes,  the  Bstau  Moger  or  the  seven  Ma- 
giars. The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  are 
still  preserved,  were  Almtis^  -^^^  Kv-ndu, 
Oundf  7V5U,  Tuba^  and  TVAv^m.  The  Hun- 
garians ftassed  the  Wolga  near  the  town  of 
ThtUfora^  and  marched  onSousdalf  which  might 
have  been  the  same  as  Susal^  the  ancient 
capital  of  Attila*s  empire.  They  removed  from 
that  place  and  settled  in  Lebedias,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lebedian^  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Varonez  ( Woronesch.)  They 
were  invited  from  their  new  territory  by  king  I 
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Amolphus  of  Germany  to  combat  Svlatop^ 
kin^  of  Great  Moravia.  Duke  Almus  put  him- 
selfat  the  head  of  an  army,  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Slavonians  m  Kiovia  f  £iow,) 
defeated  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  and  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Hungary  by  the  Russian 
principality  of  Lodomiria  or  Wlaidimir.  Aijnd, 
lis  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  invaded  the  country  on  the  Upper  Theiss, 
which  is  now  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Ungh- 
Var  that  was  ouilt  in  884.  But  according  to 
another  account  the  Hungarians  entered  Tran- 
sylvania in  862,  and  were  driven  from  it  in  889 
l^  the  Patzinakites  or  Petchenegues.  These 
tribes,  however,  were  not  perhaps  under  the  do- 
minions of  Aipad.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
Hungarian  migrations  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  which  unfortunately  are  disregarded 
and  rejected  by  the  monks,  the  only  perscms  who 
could  have  preserved  them  entire.  The  three 
regions,  Denlu,  Mager^  and  Bastardy  were  Tn^ 
duck  or  TVr/an,  Great  Hungary  or  the  country 
of  the  Magiars,  and  Baschirs  or  Bushkwst^  the 
Pascatir  of  Rubruquis.  The  first  was  ruled 
by  kings  of  the  Unghs,  and  the  second  was  the 
earliest  known  country  of  the  Magiars.  It  fol- 
lows from  these  statements  that  the  Hunga- 
rians must  have  occupied  at  one  time  a  very 
extensive  country,  but  toe  details  are  not  for  that 
reason  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary,  other  facts, 
independently  of  the  seven  princes  and  the  se- 
ven tribes,  appear  to  corroborate  them.  When 
compared  witn  the  statements  of  different  histo- 
rians, and  combined  with  our  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Huns  and  Fins,  the  migrations  of 
the  Hungarians  across  Russia,  then  peopled  by 
hordes  of  the  same  race,  and  their  settlements 
in  the  Hunni-Yar,  cannot  be  thought  improba- 
ble or  fabulous.  The  epoch  of  the  migratioo, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year 
800,  may  not  be  accurately  known ;  but  it  may 
be  maintained,  without  inquiring  w^heiher  the 
early  exploits  of  the  Huns  under  Attila  were 
confounded  with  the  achievements  of  the  Ma- 
giars, that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  longer 
than  is  generally  believed.  The  passiges  in 
Constantine  Porphyrogenetes  concerning  the 
respective  countries  of  the  Mazares^  Ckazares, 
ana  Russians,  in  the  early  ]]*art  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, are  very  obscure;  still,  according  to  the 
text,  and  exclusive  of  every  arbitrary  correc- 
tion, they  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Ma- 
giars inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Don  af- 
ter the  Ougres,  whom  the  Byzantines  confound- 
ed with  the  Turks,  were  settled  in  the  Hunni- 
Var.  As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  long  discus- 
sions to  which  the  subject  might  lead,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  stale  briefly  the  causes  or  events 
by  which  the  limits  of  Hungary  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  altered.  The  irruptions  of  the 
Hungarians  into  Germany  and  Italy  were  final- 
ly checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  1st  at 
Mersebur?  in  933,  and  of  Orho  the  1st  at  Augs- 
burg in  955.  The  Hungarians  were  then  a 
barbarous  people,  addicted  to  superstition  and 
magic,  like  the  Finns;  eating  horse-flesh  at  their 
religious  fe&sts  like  the  Scandinavians.  The 
names  of  their  divinities  are  now  unknown.'' 
A  summary  of  this  latter  invasion  is  given  by 
the  same  writer  in  the  following  words:  "  The 
Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube  by  the  plain  now  protected  or 
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.he  foits  of  Vngk-Var  and  MunkaUeh;  tbej 
mvaded  all  the  low  countTy.  and  left  the  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  noith  and  north-west  to 
the  Slovacks,  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian 
or  MaravofmAn  monarchy.  Thej  advanced  on 
the  south-west  to  the  base  of  the  Styrian  and 
Croatian  mountain&and  met  in  these  regions 
Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Croatians.  The 
Hungarians  were  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life, 
and  possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  for 
which  the  lai^  plains  were  well  adapted.  The 
same  country  had  been  successively  subdued 
hf  the  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Huns,  and 
Awares ;  but  several  Hungarian  tribes  inhabit- 
ed, probably  at  ai^  early  period,  the  mountains 
in  the  north-west  of  Transvlvania,  or  the  basin 
c^  the  two  Szamos,  which  was  called  Black 
Hungary  in  the  year  1003,  or  at  the  time  of  its 
imioD  with  Hungary  Propier.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Szecklers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-Hungarian 
tribe,  that  have  existed  in  their  present  country 
since  the  ninth  century.  The  population  of 
the  whole  nation,  including  the  Cumanians  and 
Jazygts^  amounts  to  four  millions,  of  whom 
oear^"  500,000  are  settled  in  Transylvania." 
B/blU-Brmn. 

Htamfeiji,  one  of  the  rocks,  which,  rising 
above  Uie  ci^  of  Delphi,  belonged  to  Parnassus, 
and  caused  the  mountain  to  receive  the  epithet 
of  AicMvf  Of .  Between  this  summit  ana  that 
called  Naupieia  was  precipitated  the  fountain 
of  Castaly*,  and  fVom  them  also  the  criminals 
convicted  of  sacrilege  were  precipitated.  The 
name  of  Phaedriades  was  given  to  these  sum- 
mits when  spoken  of  in  connez  ion.  Herodotus^ 
B,29,—Diodor,  Sic.  16,  b93.—Soph.  Ant.  1126. 

Htampous,  a  city  of  Pbocis,  on  the  Cephi- 
fius,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.   Berodot.  8.        , 

Hvanthes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boeotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
sometimes  called  Ifyanthius^  because  he  is  king 
of  Bceotia.     Ovid  Md.  3,  v.  147. 

Htantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Htbla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  thyme 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  in 
abundance.  It  is  famous  for  its  honey.  There 
is,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  town,  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name 

in  the  island.  Magna. Another  Hvbia,  south 

of  the  former,  and  not  far  to  the  north  of  ^ra- 
CQse,  was  called  also  Megaris.  Pofits.  5,  c.  S3. — 
Slrab.  b.—Mda,  2,  c.  7.— CVc.  Verr.  3,  c.  43, 1. 

b,  c  25.— Sa.  14,  V.  26.— fifto*.  14,  v.  901. 

A  city  of  Attica  bears  also  the  name  of  Hybla. 

HmASPEs.  This  river,  celebrated  for  the 
passage  of  Alexander  before  engaging  with 
Porus,  was  known  to  the  ancients  oy  a  variety 
of  names;  nor  do  the  moderns  recognise  it  by 
fewer  designating  ampliations.  Like  manjr 
other  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus,  this  ri- 
ver, a  principal  tributary  of  that  famous  stream, 
is  created  by  the  springs  of  the  vast  Hhnalak, 
and,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cashmire, 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  great  tonnage 
from  the  capital  of  that  province  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Acesines,  with  which  it  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Indus  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
modem  name  »  Bekul,  but  D'Anville  calls  It 
the  S^nlrou. 

HrxniAOTfai,  a  river  of  India,  whose  course  is 
BOt  accurately  known,  according  to  the  jarring 


accounts  of  antiquity.  If  it  be  the  same  as  the 
Persian  Ravee  or  Raioij  it  rose  like  the  Hy- 
daspes,  in  the  Himalah  mouniains  to  the  east  of 
the  sources  of  that  river  and  of  the  Acesines, 
and  running  through  that  part  of  the  ancienUy 
ill-defined  India,  or  the  modem  Cashmire^  La- 
kore^  and  H/^oUar^  discharged  itself  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  junction  of  those  rivers  aJbove 
their  confluence  with  the  great  river  which  ab- 
sorbed them  all.     Chavssard. 

Htdruntum,  and  Hydrus,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  GO 
miles,  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards Varro,  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here  abridge 
across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  favourably  si- 
tuated, Hydrus,  now  called  Otranto,  is  but  an 
insignificant  to\vn,  scarce  containing  3000  in* 
habitants.  Plin.  3,  c.  11.— Cic.  15,  AU.  81,  1. 
16,  ep.  5. — Lucan.  5,  v.  375. 

Hylas,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  This  river  was 
connected  with  the  fable  of  Hylas.  Vid.  Part 
III. 

Hyle,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Hylice  Pa- 
lus,  which  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the 
town.  This  little  spot,  though  inconsiderable 
in  size  and  population,  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  twice  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  on  which  it  stood  were  derived  from 
the  Copaic  lake  by  one  of  its  numerous  subter- 
ranean passages ;  and  on  their  banlra,  extending 
perhaps  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the  ruins 
of  Hyle  are  still  discemible. 

HyliaSj  a  river  of  Magna  Gnpcia.  "  The 
river  Hvlias,  whichr  formed,  as  may  be  collected 
from  Thucydides,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Thurii  and  Crotona, 
answers  according  to  Romanelli,  to  a  rivulet 
named  Calonaio.  The  Greek  historian  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenian  troops  which  were  sent 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  Sicily,  having  landed 
at  Tliurii,  marched  along  the  coast  till  they  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  the  Hylias,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  deputation  sent  from  Crotona  to 
interdict  their  progress  through  the  territory  o( 
that  city." 

Hyuce  Palus.     Vid.  Hyle. 

Hyllos,  a  river  of  Lyciia,  flowing  into  the 
Hermus.  It  is  called  also  Phryx  and  Phrygios. 
Liv.  37,  c.  38. — Herodot.  1,  c.  180. 

Hymettus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  about  23 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Athens.  **  This  celebrated  mountain  forms 
the  southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain 
which,  under  the  several  nomesof  Parnes,  Pen- 
telicus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses  nearly  the  whole 
of  Attica  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  was 
divided  into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was 
Hymettus  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Anydros, 
or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The  former  is  now  Tre- 
lavounif  the  latter,  Lampro  rovni.  Hymettus 
was  especially  famous  for  i*s  fragrant  flowers 
and  excellent  honey.  It  produced  also  marbles 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  contained  silver  mines.  He- 
rodotus aflirms  that  the  Pelasgi,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  had  settled  in  Atti- 
ca, occupied  a  district  situated  under  mount  Hy- 
mettus :  from  this,  however,  they  were  expelled, 
in  consequence,  as  Hecateus  affirmed,  of  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  Athenians  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these 
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9ira&gen<  in  the  culture  of  land.  Some  ruins, 
indicative  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  near 
the  monastery  of  SifriaiU.  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Treh  vouni^  have  been  thought  to  correspond 
with  this  old  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi,  appar 
rently  called  Larissa.  On  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Hymettius.  and 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  Pluviusand  ApoUo  Provi- 
dos.  '  Hymettus,'  says  Dodwell, '  rises  gently 
firom  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  to 
its  summit :  its  eastern  and  western  sides  are 
abrupt  ana  rocky;  its  outline,  as  seen  from 
Athens,  is  even  and  regular,  but  its  sides  are 
fhrrowed  by  the  winter  torrents,  and  its  base  is 
broken  into  many  small  insular  hills  of  a  conical 
shape.  When  viewed  IVom  Penteliicon,  where 
its  breadth  only  is  seen,  it  resembles  mount 
Vesuvius  in  its  form.  The  rock  of  this  moun- 
tain is  in  general  composed  of  a  calcareous 
yellow  stone.  On  the  western  side,  near  the 
monasterv  of  Kareas^  is  an  ancient  quarry  of 
grey  marble,  which  contains  some  fine  masses 
of  white  marble ;  but  it  is  so  much  mixed  with 
strata  of  green  mica,  that  it  is  not  comparable 
to  the  Pentelic'  Tbe  honey  of  mount  Hy- 
mettus  is  still  in  great  estimation ;  the  best  js 
procured  at  the  monasteries  of  Sirziani  and 
Sdreas.  Dodwell  remarks  that  the  Athenians 
dse  it  in  most  of  their  dishes,  and  conceive 
that  it  renders  them  long-lived  and  heallhjr. 
The  modem  name  of  Hymettusis  Tydo-vovm, 
or  the  Mad  mountain.  Thissingular  appellation 
is  accounted  for  from  the  circumatance  of  its 
having  been  translated  from  the  Italian  M^nU 
MaUoy  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  unmean- 
ing corruption  of  mons  Hymettus.  It  appears 
from  Horace's  account  to  hiave  been  once  cover* 
ed  with  forests,  if  he  is  not  rather  alluding  to 
the  marble  blocks  cut  from  the  mountain. 

Non  trabes  RifmdiUt 
Prtmmad  reeisas  uUiima  echnmnoM 
Africa.  On.  11. 17,  3. 

It  is  now  no  longer  sheltered  by  woods,  but  is 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  has  a  sun-bmrnt  tip- 
pearance."    Crarn, 

Htpapa,  or  Ipepjb,  now  Berki,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmo- 
lus  and  the  Cayatms.  Strab,  IX^Ovid,  MU. 
U^v.  158. 

Hypanib,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  Bogf  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes, 
and  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  HtrotM.  4,  c.  63, 
^.-'Ovid.  Met.  15,  V.  985. 

Htpates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 
lUU.  14,  V.  231. 

Hypata,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  Sper- 
chius,  the  chief  city  of  the  OBniones.  The  na* 
tional  councils  of  the  ^tolians  were  frequently 
held  in  this  place,  which  is  said  to  hare  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  that  people ;  and  the  map 
gic  art  was  thought  to  be  practised  there  to  a 
very  great  extent  and  with  the  gr»test  success. 
In  the  geography  of  the  lower  empire,  this  place 
was  designated  by  the  name  of  NesB  Patroe,  and 
its  ruins  are  even  yet  discoverable  near  the 
present  Patragiek.    Liv.  41,  c.  95. 

Hypbrboro,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Eurooe  and  Asia,  who  were  said  to  lire  to 
an  incredible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  years,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  possible  felicity.  Tbe 
ion  was  said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  bat  once 
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a  year,  and  therefore  perhaps  they  are  pi 
by  Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The  worcf  signir 
tes  peopU  iDko  inhabii  beyond  ike  wind  Boreas* 
Thrace  was  the  residence  of  Boreas,  according 
to  the  ancients.  Whenever  the  Hyperboreana 
made  offerings,  they  always  sent  themtowasdi 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were  tb* 
first  of  lae  Greeks  who  received  them.  The 
word  Hyperboreans  is  applied,  in  genenl,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  any  cold  cliauute.  Plin.  4^  c 
12,  L  6,  c.  n^MOa,  3,  c.  ^^Virg.  G.  1^  v. 
240,  I  3,  v.  169  and  dSU—HerodoL  4,  e.  13^ 
dLC^Cic.  N.  D.  3,  c.  33, 1. 4,  e.  12. 

HypBRfiA,  and  Hyperu,  L  a  fountain  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strab. 
9.— — li.  Another  in  Messenia,  in  Peloponne> 
sus.    F'laec.  1,  v.  375. 

Hyphasu,  allied  also  Hypaais,  according  to 
the  orientaTgeographers  Beak  or  Biak^  a  river 
of  India.  To  the  south-east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hydaspes,  Acesines,  and  Hydraotis,  this  ri- 
ver rose  in  the  hij^h  moontains  of  Asia,  between 
India  and  Scythia,  and,  alter  flowing  through 
that  ill-explored  counuy  which  Alexander's 
conquests  only  reached,  it  feU  into  the  AcesineSi 
or,  as  some  believed,  into  the  Indus  itself.  The 
modem  Lahore  »  watered  en  the  east  by  this 
river,  ailer  it  comes  from  Catkmre  $  and  its 
waters  on  the  south-eastern  confines  oi  tbe  ftv- 
mer  district,  taking  a  western  bend,  divide  the 
provinocsof  MmUom,  Boorlumair^viADaofotra^ 
This  is  generally  considered  to  have  markedthe 
limit  of  the  conquests  of  the  mad  Macedonian. 

Hypsa,  now  Belicif  a  river  of  Sicily >  faUiag 
into  the  Crioisus,  and  then  into  the  Meditem^ 
nean  near  Selinus.    Mai.  14.  v.  228. 

Hybcamia,  L  acountry  ot  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Hyrcaaian  or  Caspian  Sea,  on 
the  east  by  Margiana,  on  the  sooth  by  Pactlua, 
and  on  the  west  by  Atropatia  or  AtroratcDe, 
the  northern  part  of  Media.  "  Divided  from 
Parthia  b}r  the  interposition  of  Coronas,  pan 
of  the  main  body  of  mount  Taurus;  tbe  way 
through  which,  said  by  the  Persians  to  be  cut 
at  one  blow  by  the  scymitar  of  Mortis  EUi, 
their  second  Mahomet,  is  not  above  forty  yards 
in  breadth  in  the  broadest  parts  of  it ;  the  hills 
on  both  sides  towering  to  the  very  cloods ;  wUh 
small  strength  easily  defended  agaiosl  mishty 
armies.  It  took  the  name  of  Hyrcanin  from 
Hjrrcana,  a  laiige  and  spaeious  forest  between  it 
and  Scythia :  sometimeeealled  Caspia  also,  froa 
the  Cttmii.  a  chief  people  of  it ;  of  whom  it  it 
reported,  that  when  their  parents  came  to  the 
age  of  70  years,  they  used  to  shut  them  up  and 
starve  them,  as  being  then  no  longer  usend  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  both  these  names 
growing  out  of  use,  it  is  bj  Mercator  called  ZM- 
argiimeiUf  by  some  late  travellers  MezoHdram^ 
and  by  some  otheis  Coream.''  The  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  oountry  was  Hyrcania,  now  Jorjan 
or  Corean.  BeitH.  Coimi.— -^11.  A  town  of 
Lydia,  destroyed  Iby  a  violent  oiithc^uake  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius.  It  was  situated  m  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Hermus,  and  received  its 
name  from  a  body  of  Hyrcanians,  transported 
thither  under  the  kings  ot  Persia  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian.  Biairmora  probably  oocn> 
pies  its  site.    lyAnville. 

HyncAMnM   marb,  a  large  sea,  called  also 
Caspian.    Vid.  Ca^iwm  Afeirv. 

Hybeiom,  or  Uria,  a  town  <^  Apulia,  which 
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Eve  name  to  the  Sinus  Unas.  Its  "  position 
s  not  yet  been  clearl  v  ascertained,  paruy  from 
the  drcnmstaoce  of  there  being  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Messapia,  and  partly  from 
the  sitnation  assigned  to  it  by  Pfiny,  to  the 
S(mth  of  the  promontory  of  G^rganus,  not  a£Tee- 
ing  with  the  i^ognphy  of  Strabo.  aence 
ClQTerius  and  Cellanus  were  led  to  ima^ne 
that  there  were  two  distinct  towns  named  u  ria 
and  Hyrium ;  the  former  situated  to  the  south, 
the  latter  to  the  north  of  the  Garganus.  It 
most  be  observed,  however,  thai  Dionysius  Pe- 
nmates, and  Ptolemy  mention  only  Hyrium, 
aad  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  error  has 
origifialed  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  we  moy 
safely  place  the  Hyreium  of  Strabo  at  Jiodi. 
Canulos  probably  alludes  to  this  town  in  his 
address  to  Venus."    Cram. 

HraiA,  L  a  borough  of  Boeotia,  near  Aulis, 
with  a  lake,  river,  and  town,  of  the  same  name. 
— n.  or  tJaiA,  a  town  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  lapygian  peninsula,  '*  between  Srin^m 
and  Tartnto^  apparently  of  sreat  antiquity, 
since  its  fonndati(»  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
some  Cretans,  who  formedpart  of  an  expedition 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos,  who  penshed  in 
flicily,  whither  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus. 
AAer  the  failure  of  this  second  enterprise,  the 
remaining  Cretans,  as  Herodotus  relates,  being 
"vrecked  on  their  return  home  near  the  shores 
of  kpy^  settled  there,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Hyria,  together  with  other  colonies;  and 
from  their  intermixing  with  the  natives  of  the 
cooatry,  these  Cretans  were  henceforth  called 
lapvgianMessapians.  It  was  this  circumstance 
rrobably  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
Japygians  were  a  colony  of  Crete.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  the  Tarentines  made  se- 
veral attenu)ts  to  destroy  these  Cretan  settle- 
ments, but  that  on  one  occasion,  they,  with  their 
allies,  the  people  of  Rheginm,  met  with  so  sig- 
nal an  overthrow,  that  their  loss  in  the  field  was 
neater  than  had  ever  before  been  experienced 
07  any  Grecian  city.  Strabo,  In  his  description 
01  laprgia,  does  not  fail  to  cite  this  passage  of 
Beroaotus,but  he  seems  undetermined  wh^er 
to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
ialhatofThyraei,  or  in  that  of  Veretum.  'By 
the  first,  which  he  mentions  as  i^ced  in  the 
eentre  of  the  isthmus,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  country,  he  seems  to  designate  ciia ; 
Yeretam,  it  is  well  known,  being  situated  near 
the  sea,  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  pe- 
Ainsnia.  It  is  probable  the  word  Thyraei  is  cor- 
rup;  for  elsewhere  Strabo  calls  it  tJria,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  on  the  Appian  Way,  be- 
tween Brundusium  and  Tarentum.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  Uria  by  Appian,  and  by  Fron- 
tinos,  who  speaks  of  the  Urianus  ager;  and  it 
i^  likewise  marked  in  the  Table  Itinerary.'' 
Crwnu 

HraMiNE,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Elis, 
the  former  of  which  had  disappeared  m  Strabo's 
lime,  while  the  latter  remamed.  It  was  near 
the  port  of  Cyllene,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Cape  ChiareTiza.     Crgm. 

Htmjk,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  "  at  the  foot  of 
Cithsron,  and  to  the  east  of  PUttaea,  which  ap- 
pors  at  one  time  to  have  been  included  within 
the  limits  of  Attica,  since  Herodotus  terms  it 
one  of  the  border  demi  belomong  to  that  pro- 
nnce ;  elsewhere  he  leads  us  winfer  that  it  was 


assigned  to  the  Platsans  bv  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  Athenians.  Sti-abo  affirms  that  it 
was  founded  by  Nycteus,  father  of  Antiope,  in 
the  Porasopian  district  Pausanias  expressly 
states  that  Hysise  was  a  Boeotian  town,  but  in 
his  time  it  was  in  ruins.  The  vestiges  of  Hy- 
siae  should  be  looked  for  near  the  village  of 
Plaiania^  said  to  be  one  mile  from  Platssa,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Gell."    Cram. 


I 

Ult 8D8,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  lalysus. 
of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beautiful 
painting  when  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  took 
Rhodes.  Ovid.  Mkt.  7,  fab.  B.-^Plin,  35,  c.  0. 
--Cic,  2,  ad  AUic.  ep.  2lr--PliU.  in  Dem.— 
JEUan.  13,  c.  6. 

JanIculum,  and  Janicularids  moms,  one  ol 
the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  hy 
Ancus  Martius,  and  madie  a  kind  of  citaael  to 
protect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  This 
hill,  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge 
Sublicius,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river, 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabited 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  grossness  or  the  air,  though  from  its  top  the 
eye  could  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole 
city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  JN^uma 
and  the  poet  Italicns.  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria,  pitched  his  camp  on  mount  Janiculum,  and 
the  senators  took  reiuge  there  in  the  civil  wars, 
to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  lAv.  1 ,  c. 
33,  dLC— /Mo.  47.— Ouiii.  1,  F\ut.  v.  846.— 
Virg.  8,  V.  368.— Afor/.  4,  ep.  64, 1. 7,  ep.  16. 

Iapyoes,  or  lAPdms,  a  people  who  occupied 
that  part  of  the  Rlyrian  coast  to  the  soutn  of 
Histria  which  intervened  between  Greece  and 
Italv.  Their  territory  extended  from  Histria 
on  tne  north,  along  the  shore  of  the  Flanaticus 
Sinus  and  the  Hadriatic  to  the  south,  a  distance 
of  1000  stadia  *,  although,  from  Virgil's  expres- 
sion, lapydis  area  Timavi^  we  would  mfer  that 
it  (mce  reached  as  far  north  at  least  as  the  Ti- 
mavns.  The  lapydes  were  reduced  by  Augus- 
tus.    Cram, — Sirab.  7, 315. — Appian.  lUyr,  18. 

Iaft  OBS.     Vid.  loj^gia. 

Iapyoia,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
peninsula,  which  may  be  termed  the  heel  of  the 
ixx>t,  to  which  Italy  has  been  likened.  The 
lapygian  peninsula  was  washed  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum .  It  included  within  its  limits 
the  territories  of  the  Sallentines,  Calabrians, 
Tarentines,  and  Messapians.  The  lapyges  un- 
questionably deserve  to  be  classed  among  the 
earliest  tribes  of  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  date  of  the  first  Grecian  colony 
that  migrated  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
language  of  this  people^if  we  may  place  confi- 
dence in  an  old  inscription  found  near  Otmnto, 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  Greek  and  Oscan. 
Berod.  7,  ITO.—  T^uefd.  7,  Z3.—Pausan.  10, 
10. — Lam^sif  t.  3,  p.  620.— Cram^ 

Iapyoiitm,  or  Salijbntinum  promonturium, 
the  promontory  in  which  the  lapygian  peninsu- 
la terminates  towards  the  south.  **  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this 
great  headland  presented  a  conspicuous  land« 
mark  tomartnersbound  fhnn  the  ports  of  Greece 
to  Sicily,  of  which  thev  always  availed  them- 
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selves.  The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  cir- 
cumnavigated the  Peloponnese,  are  represent- 
ed on  this  passage  as  asually  making  tor  Cor- 
cyra,  from  whence  thev  steered  straight  across 
to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  remainderof  their  voyage. 
There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ha- 
ven here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels 
in  tempestuous  weather.  Strabo  describes  this 
celebrated  point  of  land,  now  called  Capo  di 
Leuca^  as  defining,  together  with  the  Ceniunian 
mountains,  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  whilst  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  cape  of  llacininm,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentine  ^If ;  the  distance  in 
both  cases  being  700  stadia.''    Cram, 

lAPYoaM  Tria  Promontoria,  three  capes  in 
the  Brutian  territory,  south  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  now  called  Capo  delle  Castdlaj 
Capo  RizzutOf  and  Cop^  della  Nave,    Cramer. 

lASCs,  an  island  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  now  Assem  Cala- 
n.  The  bay  adjoining  was  called  lasius  Si- 
nus.   Plin.  5,  c.  2B.—Liv.  32,  c.  33, 1.  37,  c.  17. 

Iaxartes.  now  Dar-S^ria^  a  river  of  Asia, 
confoundea  by  the  histonans  of  Alexander  with 
the  Tanais.  According  to  the  ancient  geo- 
^aphers  the  Iaxartes  and  Oxus  both  emptied 
mto  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  was 
not  known  by  them  to  be  distinct  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  the  latter  was  extended  to  the  east 
so  as  to  enclose  within  its  waters  those  of  the 
former.    MaUe-Brwn. 

Iaziges,  "  a  Sarmatic  nation,  who  were  sur- 
named  Metanasts,  which  denotes  them  to  have 
been  removed  or  driven  from  their  native  seats. 
We  find  other  lazigesalso  on  the  Palus  Maeo- 
tis.  Of  the  laziges  it  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  revolutions  which  Hungary 
has  sustain^,  they  are  still  known  in  the  envi- 
rons of  a  place  about  the  height  of  Buda^  whose 
name  otlaz-Berin  signifies  the  Fountain  of  the 
laziges."  IfAnviUe.—  TacU.  A.  12,  c.  29.— 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  19l.—Pim/.  4,  el.  7,  v.  9. 

Ib£rm,  a  country  situated  on  the  Caucasian 
isthmus,  midway  wtween  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  On  the  v/est  it  was  separated  from 
Colchis  by  a  rid^  of  mountains  which  branch 
off  from  the  chain  of  Caucasus  in  a  southerly 
direction;  to  the  north  the  Caucasian  range 
formed  a  natural  barrier  against  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Sc3rthia  and  Sarma- 
tia ;  on  the  east  Albania  intervened  between 
Iberia  and  the  Caspian ;  and  a  common  boun- 
darv  marked  the  limits  of  Iberia  on  the  south, 
and  of  Armenia  on  the  north.  The  Caucasian 
isthmus  is  at  present  occupied  by  innumerable 
tribes,  partly  indigenous,  abd  partly  remnants  of 
the  numerous  migratingbodies  that  have  passed 
through  this  region  at  different  periods  in  their 
progress  towaras  the  west,  or  perhaps  roving 
parties  from  the  country  north  of  Caucasus, 
which  have  forced  their  way  through  the  pas- 
mges  of  that  range.  Of  the  native  races  the 
Georgians  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice, 
since  they  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  country 
included  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  ancient 
Colchis  and  Iberia.  The  Georgians  may  be 
divided  into,  1.  Georgians,  properly  so  called. 
S.  Tmeritians.  3.  Gurians.  4.  Mingrelians. 
5.  Suanes.  Ancient  Iberia  answers  to  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Imeritians  and 
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Georgians,  properly  so  called.  Imeritia  is  d^ 
rived  firom  Iberta  or  Iweria.  a  term  under  which 
the  native  writers  comprehend  the  four  king- 
doms of  Bartudif  Imtntia^  AHngreliaj  and  Cht- 
ria  i  and  therefore  more  extensive  than  the  Ibe- 
ria of  antiquity,  as  above  described.  The  Ime- 
ritians occupy  that  part  of  Iberia  which  was 
contiguous  to  Colcms.  They  join  the  Geor- 
gians on  the  north-west,  and  speak  the  Geo^ 
gian  dialect.  "  The  indolence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants allows  the  rich  gifls  of  the  soil  to  perish  in 
a  most  useless  manner.  It  was  here  that,  in 
old  times,  the  Rione  or  Phasis  had  600  bridges 
over  it;  and  where  there  was  a  continual  trans- 
fer of  merchandise,  that  united  this  river  in  some 
measure  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea ;  it  is  now  onlf  crossr 
ed  m  boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  ot  trees. 
Georgia,  properly  so  called,  which  the  Russians 
call  Grusia  and  the  Persians  QwrgiUan^  is 
south-east  of  Inymiia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  that  of  the  river  Cyrus,  which  wa- 
ters the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  and  is  now 
Imown  as  the  Kur  or  Kor.  Hence  the  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  of  the  province  would 
be  Kurgia  or  Korgia.  The  Georgians,  or  ra- 
ther the  Iberians,  a  native  people  of  Caucasa& 
speak  a  languagfe  radically  different  firom  all 
other  known  languages,  and  in  which,  in  the 
twelflh  century,  a  great  many  historical  and 
poetical  works  were  composed.  They  imaginci 
nowever,  that  they  are  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stock  with  the  Armenians."  MnUe- 
Brun.  "  Iberia  was  not  subjected  to  the  Medes 
or  Persians ;  nor  could  it  have  been  well  known 
in  the  west,  oefore  the  Roman  arms,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pompey,  penetrated  through  Albania 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  till  the  afl&irs  of  Armaiia 
occasioned  discord  with  the  kings  of  Iberia." 
lyAnviUe. — Plut.  in  Imc.  Acton,  Ac—Duf- 
^.—FHor.  S.— Place.  5,  v.  l(j6.^Appian.  Parll 

c. An  ancient  name  of  Spain.    Vid.  flt^ 

pania.  lAtean.  6,  v.   258. — Horai.  4,  od.  14, 
V.50. 

InfiRUs,  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  &re, 
which,  aAer  the  conclusion  of  the  Pnaic  war, 
separated  the  Roman  from  the  Carthaginon 
possessions  in  that  country.  It  takes  its  rise 
m  the  territories  of  the  Cantabri,  above  JuHo- 
briga,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  whose 
sides  are  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  and  ue  range 
of  mount  Idubeda,  while  its  base  is  represented 
bv  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Turia  to  the  Pyrenaean  promontory.  The 
course  of  the  river  divides  the  countiy  within 
these  limits  into  two  nearly  equal  sections. 
iMcan.  4,  V.  335.~P/m.  3,  c.  3.  Horat.  4.  od. 

14,  V.  60. II.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia, 

flowing  from  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus. 
Strab.  3. 

IcARiA,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
between  Chio,  Samos,  and  Myconos,  where  the 
bodv  of  Icarus  was  thrown  by  the  waves,  and 
buried  by  Hercu les. «  Plol.  5,  c.  2. — Rkla,  2,  c.  7. 

^Slrabo,  10^14. 11.  A  demusof  Athens, 

probably  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Icarius,  which 
was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Athens. 
Here,  according  to  Athenseus,  tragedies,  or  ra- 
ther farces,  were  first  performed  in  the  time  of 
vintage.  Icaria  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  iEgcns. 
Cram. — Plin.  4,^7. — Steph.  Byz. 

IclaiuM   MARB,  a  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
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bear  the  Islands  of  Myccme  and  Gyaros.    Vid. 
teams. 

IciNi,  an  ancient  people  of  Britannia,  who 
occopied  that  part  of  the  island  which,  under 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  included  within  East 
Anglia^  answering  in  the  jpresent  time  to  Suf- 
folk^ Ntfrfotk^  Cav£ridgeskire^and  BuiUingdon- 
skirt.  Ptolemy  gives  this  people  the  name  of 
Simeni,  and  (Jsesar  that  or  Cenimagni  The 
Greek  translator  of  Caesar  uses  the  form  Ceni- 
mani,  from  which  Vossius  thinks  that  the  pro- 
per reading  is  Cenomani,  and  that  the  British 
nation  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  Gallic 
tribe  of  that  name.  Their  chief  city,  or  rather 
fortified  place,  was  Venta  Icenorum.  now  Cas- 
ter, near  Norinch  in  NorfoUc.  In  tne  reign  of 
Claudius  the  Iceni  rebelled  against  the  Romans, 
Imt  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  engagement  by 
Ostorios  Scapula.  Afterwards  Prasucagus, 
their  kine,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the 
feyonrof  the  Romans,  made  the  emperor  I^ero 
his  heir.  The  characteristic  selfishness  of  the 
Roman  provincial  officers  exhibited  itself  with 
more  than  usual  atrocity  in  their  treatment  of 
Boadicea  and  her  daughters.  This  heroic  queen 
exacted  ample  atonement  from  her  enemies,  but 
▼as  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  Sue- 
tcmis  Paulinus.     Camden. — CiBsar.  Lem.  ed. 

IcHNtiA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which 
it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot 
PMif.  10,  c.  17.— JteZ.  12,  V.  358.— PK«.  8,  c.  7. 

IcBTBTOPHAOi,  a  people  of  iBthiopia.  who 
receiTed  this  name  from  their  eating  fisnes. — 
There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
name,  who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of 
fishes.  DM.  Z.—Strab.2.  Old  15.— Plin.  6,  c 
a,  I.  15,  c  7. 

looNiuM,  now  Koniehj  "the  metropolis  of 
Lycaonia  when  a  Roman  province ;  a  place  of 
gieat«trength  and  consequence,  situateti  advan- 
tageously in  the  mountains  for  defence  and  safe- 
tr,  and  therefore  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  kings  of  Lesser  Asia,  at  such  time  as 
they  were  most  distressed  by  the  western  Chris- 
tans  ;  who,  under  the  command  and  presence 
of  the  emperor  Conrade,  did  in  vain  besiege  it ; 
forced  to  depart  thence  wiih  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  honour.  Afterwards  made  the  seat 
royal  of  the  Aladine  kings,  the  former  race  be- 
ing extinguished  by  the  Tartars;  and  finally, 
of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Caraman,  whose 
Kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Caramania^ 
eoniained  all  the  south  parts  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  province  of  Caria,  all 
Lycia,  Pamphylla,  Isauria,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,and 
this  Lycaonia.*    Beyl  Cosm. 

bi,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  pro- 
IjCTiy  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Troas,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  The  abundance  of 
Its  waters  became  the  source  of  many  rivers,  and 
particularly  of  the  Simois,  Scamander,  ^sepas, 
Granicus,  &c.  It  was  on  mount  Ida  that  the 
shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
^^jroddess  Venus.  It  was  covered  wi  th  green 
▼ood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extensive  view  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  adja- 
cent conntries,  from  which  reason  the  poets  say 
thai  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods  during  the 
Trojan  war.  tStrah.  13.— Afeto,  1,  c.  18.— ttn 
wr  /Z.  14,  T.  383.— Vtrr.  Mn.  3,  5,  Ac— 

Omd.  Fdst.  4,  V.  T9.—Horat.  3,  od.  11. H. 

A  mountain  of  Crete,  the  hif  heat  in  the  island, 
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where  it  is  reported  that  Jupiter  was  educated 
by  the  Corybantes,  who  on  that  account  were 
called  Idasi.    Strab.  10. 

loAUDM,  a  town  of  the  island  Cyprus,  "  near 
a  mount  of  the  same  name,  so  called  oy  acci- 
dent. For  Chalcenor,  the  founder  of  it,  being 
told  by  oracle  that  he  should  seat  himself  and 
build  a  city  where  he  first  saw  the  rising  sun : 
one  of  his  followers,  seeing  the  sun  begin  to 
rise,  cried  out  Ui  aUov,  that  is  to  sav,  *&hold 
the  sun,'  which  omen  taken  by  Chalcenor,  he 
here  built  this  city.  But  whether  this  were.so 
or  not,  (as  for  my  part  I  build  not  much  upon 
it,)  certain  it  is  that  Venus  had  here  another 
temple,  neighboured  l^  the  Idalian  ^oves,  so 
memorized  and  chanted  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Btyl,  Cosm. 

IdIlds,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Idalium.  Virg.  ^n.  1,  v.  685. — Co" 
tuU.  37  and  G2.—Properi.  2,  el.  13. 

Idessa,  a  town  of  Iberia,  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis.  "  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Phrixus. 
which,  according  to  Qreek  fables,  was  antece* 
dent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Argonauts  in  the 
country."    jyAnviOe.Strai.  11. 

Idistivisvs,  a  plain,  now  Hasltnhach^  where 
Qermanicus  defeated  Anninius,neEu:  Oldendorv 
on  the  Weser  in  Wes^kalia.    T\icit.  A.  3,  c.  16. 

Idubeda,  a  mountain  in  Spain,  which  branch- 
es ofiffrom  the  Cantabrian  range,  holds  a  souUi- 
easterly  course  towards  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  where  stood  the  city  of  Sagun- 
tum,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Turia.  The 
Iberiis,  which  rises  near  the  junction  of  the  Idu- 
beda and  the  Cantabrian  branch  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
waters  the  country  intervening  between  the 
two  ranges. 

InCMfiA,  or  the  Land  oiEdom^  was  a  country 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Arabia  Petraa,  on  the  north  by  Judasa,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  derived  its 
name,  according  to  some  writers,  from  the  Idu^ 
maei,  a  people  otArabia^  but  more  probably  from 
Edom^  or  Esau,  who,  having  left  Canaan  to  hia 
brother  Jacob,  migrated  to  mount  Seir,  or  the 
land  of  Seir^  and  thence  expelled  ihe  HoriUs^ 
its  first  inhabitants.  "  The  countrv  toward  the 
sea-side  very  fat  and  fruitful ;  but  where  it  bend- 
eth  towards  Arabia,  exceeding  mountainous  and 
barren.  Heretofore  it  afibrded  balm,  not  now ; 
but  still  it  hath  some  store  of  palm-trees,  for 
which  it  was  much  celebrated  ty  some  writers 
of  ancient  times;  as  Arbusto  palmarum  dives 
Idume^  in  the  poet  Lucan.  Sandy,  and  full  of 
vast  deserts,  for  which,  and  for  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, it  is  thought  unconquerable.  The  people 
anciently  rude  and  barbarous,  and  in  love  with 
tumults.  Professed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  till 
conquered  by  them:  and  when  compelled  1^ 
Hyrcanus  to  the  Jewish  religion,  they  were  at 
best  but  false  friends ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  did  them  more  mischief  than 
the  Romans.  At  this  time  subject  to  the  Turk, 
and  differ  not  much  in  life  and  custom  from  the 
wild  Arabians."    Heyl.  Cosm. 

JerIcho,  a  city  of  PaUstvM,  besieged  and  ta- 
ken by  the  Romans  imder  Vespasian  and  Ti- 
tus. Jericho  was  in  the  tribe  or  Benjamin ;  it 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Joshua,  by  the 
sound  of  horns,  and  a  curse  pronounced  on  him 
who  should  rebuild  it.  Notwithstanding;  the 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  boilder,  Hiel  of 
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B«chel  aftennurds  restored  ic.    PU».  &  c  11 

JCKNK.  Tid.  Hibemia. 

Jerusalem.  Vid.  Bierosaffnui, 

laiuuM,  now  GigliOj  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  IdUa,  3, 
c  T—Cas.  B,  C.  1,  c.  34. 

IcnmuM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,"tothe  south  of  Til'emum,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apuenines.  It  is 
now  EugubbiOf  or  more  commonljr  Qubio,  and 
was  a  municijMil  town ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
fh>m  the  importance  attached  to  its  possession 
by  Caesar  when  he  invadied  Italy,  of  some  con- 
sequence. {Civ.  BeU,  1, 12.)  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  the  mons  Gyngynus  of  Strabo 
was  to  be  referred  to  Igurram.  But  this  city 
has  acquired  greater  celebrity  in  modem  times 
from  the  discorery  of  some  mteresting  monu- 
ments in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  1440.  These 
consist  of  several  oronze  tables  covered  with 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian, 
others  in  Latin,  characters.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  learned  dissertation  and 
comment  nearly  from  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance ;  but  It  was  not  till  Lanzi  had  maoe 
nis  able  and  successM  researdies  into  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy,  that  any  clear  notion 
could  be  formed  of  their  contents.  Bourguet, 
and  after  him,  Gori  and  Bardetti,  considered 
them  as  pn^ers  offered  up  by  the  Pelasgi  du- 
ring those  (nstresses  into  which  they  are  said  to 
have  fallen  on  the  decline  of  their  power  in  Ita- 
Iv.  Buonarotti,  in  his  supplement  to  Dempster, 
thought  thev  were  articles  of  treaty  agreed  uj^n 
by  some  or  the  confederate  states  of  CMrta ; 
while  Maffei  and  Passeri  conceived  them  to  be 
statutes,  or  private  acts  of  donations.  But  Lan- 
zi has  satisfactorily  proved,  I  think,  that  they 
relate  entirely  to  the  sacrificial  aud  augural  rites 
of  certain  Umbrian  communities.  Their  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  Tables,  which  thus  serve 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  topography  of  a  district 
otherwise  very  little  known.  They  are  Gaver- 
i»ia,  Owriatu^  PieroHs,  TalenaHs,  Museialis, 
Juvueana,  CisiUUiSt  Perasnania.  The  first  of 
these  answers  to  CAtoirma,  a  villa^ge  near  Gm^ 
bio.  The  second  refers  to  the  Curiati  of  Pliny. 
Museiatis  to  Museiaf  Casilatis  to  Casilo^  both 
hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of  Cfubio.  Juviscana 
relates  probably  to  that  town.  The  Tarsinales 
Tuscom  and  Tarsinates  Trifor  are  two  other 
tribes,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  difibrent  tribes  formed  a  confederacv ;  a 
fact  which  is  coo  finned  by  Cicero,  who  talvs  of 
the  Iguvinates  as  having  made  a  league,  and 
mentions  them  as  being  allied  to  the  Romans. 
It  appears  also  that  they  resorted  to  the  temple 
of  J  upiter  Apenninus,  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etrus- 
cans did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna  and  the 
Latins  to  the  Alban  mount  The  priests  are 
called  Frates  Aterii,  and  the  ceremonies  de- 
scribed indicate  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation ; 
since  in  one  of  the  Tables  a  sacrifice  is  speci- 
fied which  amounts  to  a  hecatomb.  The  tem- 
ple here  alluded  to  is  marked  in  the  Table  of 
Peutinger  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Penninus. 
We  know  that  it  possessed  an  oracle,  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  oeing  consulted  by  the  empe- 
ror Claudius.  It  is  luso  noticed  hj[  Claudian. 
D'Anville  tells  us  that  some  vesdge^  of  this 
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ancient  edifice  are  still  to  be  seem  on  Mmbf 
Sant'  Vbaldo.  The  Eugubian  Tables  are  par- 
ticularly important  lo  the  philologist,  as  they 
are  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Latin  language,  and  may  enablq 
us  to  connect  it  with  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy.  According  to  Lanzi, 
the  language  in  which  these  Tables  are  wriueu 
is  full  of  archaisms  and  JEoUc  forms,  and  beai^ 
great  afiinlty  to  the  Etruscan  dialect."  Cros, 
I1.BA.     Vid.  JSthalia.  / 

Ilercaones,  and  Ilcrcaonensss,  a  people  ' 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  coast  . 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  . 
JberuSf  between  the  Edelani  and  Tarraco.  Pto- 
lemy calls  them  lUrcaanes,  Livy  Ilereaonensef^ 
and  Caesar  lUurgavontnus  or  iUergavonenatt^ 
which  some  manuscripts,  dropping  Uie  first  syl- 
lable, have  converted  into  iMr^avcfmensa.  Ihi^ 
lemy  assigns  to  them  the  city  of  Dertosa; 
and  an  inscription  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius  seems 
to  confirm  Ptolemy's  account,  although  it  in 
true  that  different  interpretations  have  been 

S'ven  to  this  inscription,  which  is  as  follows, 
L  H.  I.  Illeroavonia  Drrtosa,  that  is,  Mu- 
nicipium,  Hibera,  Julia,  Illergavonia,  Dertosa, 
Vaillant  reads  lUergavonin  Dcrtcsanprum^  and 
supposes  that,  besides  Dertosa.  ther^  viks  n 
city  named  lUergavania,  which  belonged  to  the 
people  of  Deriosa.  This  Supposition,  however^ 
IS  not  justified  by  fact  Dertosa  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  possessing  an  adjacent  territory^ 
and  Ptolemy  expressly  declares  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Ilercaones.  Consequently  it  seems  more 
consistent  to  make  Illergavonia  a  gentilitious 
adjective,  and  to  consider  RUrgavonia  DerU» 
as  equivalent  to  Dertosa  lUergavoTtensium^  It 
has  been  objected  to  this,  that  Dortosa  is  known 
to  have  been  a  colony ;  but  M.  mav  represent 
Magna;  or  we  may  suppose  that  Dertosa  was 
at  first  a  MuntcipiuM^  and  that  when  it  received 
a  colony  it  was  mdifferenlAy  styled  Cotonia  and 
Mwnicvpium.  The  H.  in  the  inscripiion  refiers 
to  its  situation  on  the  Iberus^  and  the  I.  to  its 
having  received  a  colony  from  Julius  Caesar. 
Cos.  B.  C.  1,  60,  Lem.  M.—lAv.  22, 2L 

Ilerda,  now  Ltriday  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  IlergeUs,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  river  SicorU  in  CaUUania, 
Iav.  21,  c.  23, 1. 23,  c.  2l.—Luean,  4,  v.  13. 

Ilergetes,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco* 
nensis,  at  the  foot  or  the  Pyrenees.  The  Sico- 
ris,  Legre,  separated  them  from  the  LacetanL 

luoN.     Via.  Ilium. 

Ilibsus.  "  The  lUsstu,  from  which  Athens 
was  principally  supplied  with  water,  is  a  small 
brook  rising  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and 
losing  itself,  afier  a  course  of  a.  few  miles,  in 
the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  beauiifUl  passage  in 
which  Plato  alludes  to  it  in  the  Phsarus,  from 
which  it  appears  then  to  have  been  a  perennial 
stream ;  whereas  now  it  is  almost  always  dry, 
its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial 
fountains  of  Athens."    Cram. 

Ilium,  or  Iuon.     Vid.  Troja. 

Iluce,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  IRfpoMa 
liirraconensis,  with  a  harbour  and  \mj,Siims 
and  PorUts  UUcitanus^  now  Alicante  Pkm.  3^ 
c.3. 
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^hjjTuneas,  Ilitubgis,  or  Ilisgu,  a  city  of 
l^ttin,  near  the  modem  Anduiar  on  the  nver 
SaHi,  destroyed  by  Scipio  fornaving  revolted 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Idv.  23,  c.  9,  L  2i,  c. 
41, 1.  26,  c.  17. 

iLLYaicnM,  Illtris,  and  Illy ria.  "  The 
name  of  niyrians  appears  to  have  been  common 
to  the  nmneroas  tribes  which  were  anciently  in 
possession  of  the  countries  situated  to  tlie  west 
of  JiSaced^mia^  and  which  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  confines  of  Istria 
and  lUdif  to  the  borders  otEpirus.  Still  further 
noith,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occupy- 
ing the  great  valleys  of  the  Save  and  Drave^ 
wmch  were  only  terminated  by  the  junction  of 
those  streams  with  the  Danvbe,  This  large 
ttact  of  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
constituted  the  j^rovinces  of  Illyricum  and  Pan- 
nonia.  Antiquity  has  thrown  but  little  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Illyrians;  nor  are  we  ac- 
<)uainted  with  the  langu^  and  customs  of  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  which  the  great  body  of 
the  natioo  was  composed  It  appears  evident 
that  they  were  a  totally  different  race  from  the 
Cdtt,  as  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
with  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  in 
this  place,  that  the  Illjrrlans  are  not  unlikely  to 
have  contribnted  to  the  early  population  of  Italy. 
The  Libumi,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
this  nation,  had  formed  settlements  on  tne  Ita- 
lian shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. ^  It  may  be  here  also  remarked,  that  the 
Veneiif  according  to  the  most  probable  account, 
were  Dlyrians.  But,  though  so  widely  dispers- 
ed, this  ^reat  nation  is  but  little  noticed  in  his- 
toiy  until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in 
<*Qnsequence  of  some  acts  of  piracy  committed 
4m  their  traders.  Previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  lUyrians  as  connected 
with  the  aflairs  of  Macedonia ;  for  instance,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas  in  con- 
junction with  Brasidas  against  the  Lynceda^ 
which  failed  principally  from  the  support  afford- 
ed to  the  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  lUyrian 
troops.  They  were  frequen  tly  engaged  in  hos- 
^ties  with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom 
their  warlike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable 
neighbours.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
whust  imder  the  government  of  Bardylis,  who 
is  known  tohaye  been  a  powerful  and  renowned 
diief,  though  we  are  not  precisely  acquainted 
with  die  extent  of  hisdommions,  nor  over  what 
^ibes  he  presided.  Philip  at  length  gained  a 
decisiye  yictory  over  this  king,  woo  lost  his  life 
in  the  action,  and  thus  a  decided  check  was 
given  to  the  rising  power  of  the  lUyrians.  Alex- 
ander was  likewise  successful  in  a  war  waged 
against  Clytus  the  son  of  Bardylis,  and  Glau- 
eias  king  of  the  Taulantii.  The  niyrians,  how- 
ever, still  asserted  their  independence  against 
die  kings  of  Macedon,  and  were  not  subdued 
till  they  were  involved  in  the  common  fate  of 
natiiHis  by  the  yictorious  arms  of  the  Romans. 
The  conquest  of  lUyria  led  the  way  to  the  first 
interference  of  Rome  in  the  a/!airs  of  Greece ; 
and  Pofybius,  from  that  circumstance,  has  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  account  of  the 
eyents  which  then  took  place.  He  informs  us, 
that  about  this  period,  590  U.  C.  the  Ulyrians 
on  the  coast  had  become  formidable,  from  their 
ttmitime  power  and  the  extent  of  their  expe- 


ditions and  depredations.  They  were  governed 
by  Agron,  son  of  Pleuratus,  whose  forces  had 
obtained  seVeral  victories  over  the  jEtolUns 
EpirotA,  and  Ackaans.  On  his  death  the  emp.re 
devolved  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  of 
an  active  and  daring  mind,  who  openly  sanc- 
tioned, and  even  encouraged,  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  her  subjects.  Among  those 
who  suffered  from  these  lawless  pirates  were 
some  traders  of  Italv,  on  whose  account  satis- 
faction was  demanded  by  the  Roman  senate. 
So  far,  however,  from  making  any  concession, 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  by 
causing  one  of  the  Roman  deputies  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  senate  was  not  slow  in  aveng- 
ing these  injuries;  a  powerful  armament  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  two  consuls, 
who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  fortresses 
held  by  Teuta,  and  compelled  that  haughty 
queen  to  sue  for  peace.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  niyrians,  under  their  king  Gentius,  were 
again  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  if 
the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  unresisting 
country  may  be  so  termed.  Gentius  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Perseus  of 
Macedon,  and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with 
him ;  his  territory  was  therefore  invaded  by  the 
praetor  Anicius,  and  in  thirty  days  it  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Roman  army.  Illyria  then  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  was  divided  into 
three  portions.  So  widely  were  the  frontiers  of 
niyricum  extended  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
that  thev  were  made  to  comprise  the  great  dis- 
tricts 01  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia.^ 
Cfawi, 

Ilva.     Vid.  Mthalta, 

Iluro,  now  OleroHf  a  town  of  Gascony  in 
Prance. 

Ilyrgis,  a  to^n  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  now 
lU^ra.    PoUA, 

Imids,  a  large  mountain  of  Scylkia^  which 
is  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Sadhia, 
which  is  generally  called  intra  Jmaum  ana  Ex- 
tra hnauiH.  It  extends,  accordmg  to  some,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean. 
The  Imaus  is  now  called  Altai  in  that  part 
which  divided  Scythia  into  two  parts.  In  a 
part  of  its  course  it  answered  to  Uie  Bimalak 
mountains.  This  range  is  described  ty  a  cele- 
brated geographer  as  follows :  ^  That  part  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  tndia^  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  range  with  that  to  the 
west  of  the  IndiLS^  known  among  the  Afghant 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  To  the  east 
of  that  river,  it  increases  in  height,  and  assumes 
a  character  of  additional  grandeur,  both  from 
that  circumstance  and  from  its  great  extent  in 
every  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
sublimest  features  in  the  structure  of  the  old 
continent  and  of  the  globe.  Here  a  long  range 
of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  pre- 
sents Itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who  has  in  all  ages 
raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  relierious  veneration. 
All  the  names  by  which  it  is  aistinguished  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Bern,  signifying 
snow.  Hence  have  arisen  the  names  Jhiaus 
and  Emodus  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Bu 
nudaht  Himadri^  Himaehal,  and  Mmdlayay  of 
the  modems.  This  old  Indian  root  also  brings 
to  mind  the  Bemus  of  Thrace,  the  Bymettus 
of  Attica,  the  Mons  Imaut  of  Italj,  and  the 
different  mountains  called  Btmmel  m  Saxowy, 
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Miandj  and  other  covmtries.  The  liTer  Indas 
passed  throuffh  a  series  a(  narrow  defiles  in 
tat  65°,  which  scarcely  ofier  any  interramion 
to  the  mountain  chain.  The  direction  of  the 
mountain  is  eastward,  as  far  as  the  north-east 
point  of  the  valley  of  Caskmere  ;  from  this  point, 
Its  direction  is  to  the  sonch-east,  extending 
along  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  nm 
across  the  Punjab  to  fall  into  the  Indus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  SuUedge^  which,  like  the 
Indas  Itself,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  range, 
and  takes  its  passage  across  its  breadth.  Pur- 
soing  the  same  direction,  the  Himaiah  moun- 
tains cross  the  heads  of  the  J^unita,  the  Ganges^ 
and  their  numerous  tributary  rivers.  Farmer 
east  they  seem  tobe  penetratM  W  several  rivers 
as  the  (hmduk^  the  AruMt  the  i^esta^  the  Cosi^ 
and  the  Brahmapootra.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
the  height  of  the  Himaiah  mountains  on  the 
north  of  India  has  been  appreciated.  In  1802 
Col.  Crawford  made  some  measurements,  which 

SLve  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains 
an  had  been  ever  before  suspected ;  and  Col. 
Colebrooke,  from  the  plains  otRohUatndj  made 
a  series  of  observations,  which  gave  a  height 
of  33,000  feet.  Lieut  Webb,  in  his  journey 
to  the  source  of  the  Granges,  executed  measure- 
ments on  the  pi^dc  oiJdmunavaiarif  which  gare 
upwards  of  35,000  feet  The  same  officer,  in 
asnbsequent  journey,  confirms  his  former  ob- 
servations. The  line  of  perpetual  snow  does 
|kot  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  SiUUdge^  at  an  ele- 
vation of  15,000  feet,  afforded  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle, and  yielded  excellent  crops  of  Ooa  or  moun- 
tain wheat  This  mild  temperature,  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  is  confined  to  the  nortnem  side  of 
the  JRnuUah.  At  Kedar-wUh  and  other  points 
on  the  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences 
not  much  higher  than  12,000  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  peals 
which  have  been  ascertained ;  Dhawalagivri,  or 
the  While  Mountain,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Onnduk  rirer,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  36,8S) ; 
Jamootri,  25,500;  Dhaiboon,  seen  from  Cat- 
mandoo,  21,768.  Through  this  stupendous 
chain  there  are  different  passes,  but  all  of  them 
laborious  to  travel,  and  some  highly  dangerous. 
One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which,  in 
its  upper  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  Sul- 
Udge?"    MaiU'Brun,—Plin.  6,  c.  Vt.^Strab.  1. 

Ibibarus,  a  part  of  mount  Vawrusm  Armenia. 

ImbrIsds,  or  Partbbnius,  a  river  of  Samos. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  mbrasia.    Pans.  7,  c.  4. 

lMBR08,now  Ehnbro,  an  island  of  the  iEgean 
sea,  near  Thrace,  33  miles  from  Samothrace, 
with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name. 
Imbros  was  governed  for  some  time  by  its  own 
laws,  but  afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  of 
Persia^  Athens^  Macedonia^  and  the  kings  of 
Pergam/us.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  divinitj^  particularly  wor- 
shipped there  were  Ceres  and  Mercury.  Tku- 
qfd.  S.—Plin.  4,  c.  13.— flbwi^.  11.  l3.^Strab. 
St.—Mda,  3,  c.  r^Ovid.  Trist.  10,  r.  18. 

Inachia,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus,  flrom 
the  river  Inachus. 

Inachus,  I.  "The  river  ItmcKus  flowed  at 
the  foot  of  the  aoropolis  of  Argoiy  and  emptied 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Nauplia.  Its  real  source 
was  in  mount  lireeim.  on  the  confines  of  At- 
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cadia ;  but  the  poets,  who  delighted  in  fiction, 
imagined  it  to  be  a  branch  oi  the  Inachus  of 
Amphilochia^  which,  after  mingling  with  the 
AchelouSf  passed  under  ground,  and  re-appeared 
in  Argolis.  Pausanias  states  that  the  Inachus 
derived  its  source  from  mouiu  Arlemisium. 
Dodwell  says, '  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  a 
short  way  to  the  north-east  of  Argot.  It  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual  floods  af- 
ter hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.'  It  rises  about  ten 
miles  from  Argos^  at  a  place  called  Mushi,  in 
the  way  to  TYipoli  in  Arcadia.  In  the  winter 
it  sometimes  descends  from  the  mountains  in  a 
rolling  mass,  when  it  does  considerable  damage 
to  the  town.    It  is  now  called  Xeria,  which 

means  dry."    Cram. II.  Another  river  in 

the  Amphilocian  district  of  Acarnania.  Cra- 
mer gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  There 
were  phenomena  connected  with  the  description 
given  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  course, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  existence. 
It  is  from  Strabo  more  especially  that  we  collect 
this  information.  Speaking  of  the  sub-marine 
passage  of  the  Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  junc- 
tions with  the  waters  of  Arelktua^  he  says  a 
similar  fable  was  related  of  the  Inachits^  which, 
flowing  from  mount  Lacman  in  the  chain  of 
PinduSy  united  its  waters  with  the  Ackdous^ 
and  passlug  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Ar- 
gos  in  PHi^nnesus.  Such  was  the  account  of 
Sophocles.  Strabo,  however,  regards  this  as 
an  invention  of  the  poets,  and  says  that  Heca- 
tfBUS  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  when 
he  afiirmed  that  the  Ituichus  of  the  Amphilo- 
chians  was  a  diflerent  river  from  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Argos.  According  to  this  an- 
cient geographical  writer  the  former  stream 
flowed  from  mount  Lacmus ;  whence  also  the 
^EaSf  or  Aous^  derived  its  source,  and  fell  into 
the  Achelous,  having.  like  the  Amphilochian 
Argos,  received  its  appellation  from  AmphUo- 
chns.  This  account  ls  sufficiently  intelligible : 
and  in  order  to  identify  the  Inachus  of  Heca- 
taeus  with  the  modem  river  which  corresponds 
with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modem  maps 
for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aaus  or 
Voioussa^  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Ache- 
lous in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  AmjMlochL 
Now  this  description  answers  precu^ely  to  that 
of  a  river  whicn  is  commonly  looked  upon  as 
the  Achelous  itself,  but  which  we  are  persuaded 
is  in  fact  the  Inachus,  since  it  agrees  so  welt 
with  the  account  given  bv  Hecataeus ;  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Thucydides  places  the 
source  of  the  Achelous  in  that  part  of  Pindus 
which  belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  occupied,  as  we  hare  seen,  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  chain.  Modem 
maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  river  coming  from 
this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the  Inachus, 
which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream,  was 
not  regarded  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  said  of 
the  junction  of  the  Inachus  and  Achelous.  But 
in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whiDse 
report  of  the  Inachus  diflered  materially,  since 
he  represented  it  as  traversing  the  district  of 
Ampkilochia^  and  falling  into  the  gulf.  This 
was  the  statement  made  by  Ephorus;  and  it 
has  led  some  modem  geographers  and  critics, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  two  contradictory 
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aeeoonts,  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  stream 
▼hich,  branching  off  fix)m  the  AckeUmSj  fell 
into  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Aigos ;  which  is 
more  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville ; 
hot  modem  trarellers  assures  us  diat  there  is  no 
such  river  near  the  ruins  of  Argos.  and  in  fact 
it  is  impossible  that  any  stream  snould  there 
separate  from  the  Ackelous.  on  account  of  the 
AmpkU&ckutn  mountains  which  divide  the  val- 
ley of  that  river  from  the  gulf  of  Arta.  Man- 
nert  considers  the  small  river  Krikeli  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Inachus;  but  this  is  a 
mere  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  moim- 
tains  above  the  gulf,  and  can  have  no  connex- 
ion with  mount  Lacmus  or  the  Achelous.  All 
ancient  authorities  agree  in  derivin|^  the  Ina- 
chus from  the  chain  of  Pindus.  Anstotle  said 
that  the  Inachus  and  Achelous  both  flowed 
from  that  ridge  of  mountains.  So  persuaded 
am  I,  on  the  authority  of  Hecateeus,  that  the 
Inachus  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Achelous,  that  I  would  venture  to  alter  the 

words  'lvajQ9V  Si,  rdp  ^i&  rj)(  x*^^  ^iovra  iroraud¥ 

<iV  Ti^  KtXwv,  in  the  passage  wnich  Strabo  cites 

from  EphorUS,  into   Iraxor  Hi  rdv  6ih  rflf  %ejpaf 
^yra  mvrufLiv  tig  rdv  'A;|^c>U9i'.''     Cram, 

InarImb.     Vid.  jBiuiria. 

IkIsus,  a  town  of  Esypt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  by 
the  Milesians. 

India,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of  all 
the  countries  of  Asia,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Indus,  fVom  which  it  derives  its  name.  Bac- 
chus was  the  first  who  conqueredit.  In  more 
recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  trioutary  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it ;  but  his  con- 
quest was  checked  by  the  valour  of  Porus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian warrior  was  Unwilling,  or  aihiid,  to  enga^ge 
another.  Semrramis  also  extended  her  empire 
far  in  India.  The  Romans  knew  little  of  the 
country,  yet  their  power  was  so  universally 
dread^,  tbat  the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their 
ambassadors  to  the  emperors  Antoninus,  Tra- 
jan, &c.  India  is  divided  into  several  provinces. 
There  is  an  India  extra  Gangem^  an  India  in- 
fra Gangem^  and  an  IndiB.  propria  i  but  these 
divisions  are  not  particularly  noticed  by  the  an- 
cients, vho,  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  ^ve 
the  name  of  Indians  to  the  JBthiopian  nations. 
"  In  riches,  population,  and  importance,  India 
exceeds  one  ox  the  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Here  a  nation,  a  language,  and  a  religion,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 
pennanently  maintain  their  ground  amidst  the 
laU  of  many  successive  empires.  Under  the 
classical  appeUation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and 
most  of  tne  modems,  have  comprised  three 
great  regions  of  southern  Asia.  The  first  is 
uiat  which  is  watered  by  the  Indus,  the  Ganges, 
and  their  tributaries,  called  at  present  Indcstan, 
in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  this  term.  On 
the  south  of  the  river  Nerbudddk  begins  thnt 
large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans the  peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  by  toe  Indians  the  Deccan,  or  'coun- 
try of  the  south. '  To  this  the  island  of  Ceylon^ 
and  the  MUdives^  though  separated  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  form  natural  appendages.  The 
otherpeninsular  projection,  which  comprehends 
the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  TVn^iin, 
Cochif^China^  CamJbodia^  Laos,  Siam^  and  Miu- 


lacca,  has  at  present  no  general  name  in  uni* 
versal  use.  Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denominat- 
ed '  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.'    Seve- 
ral geographers  have  called  it  *  external  India.' 
It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names 
of  Djamboo-Dwypf  or  the  *  peninsula  of  the  tree 
of  life,'  has  been  applied :  suso  that  of  Mtdhiami 
or  Mtdiorbhwrni^  '  the  middle  dwelling,'  and 
Bkaratkandf  or  the  *  kingdom  of  the  Bharat 
dynasty.'    The  country  is  too  extensive  to  have 
received  one  general  name  in  the  indigenous 
languages.    But  from  the  river  which  waters 
its  western  boundary  having  the  name  of  Sind 
or  Hindt  which,  like  the  name  NyUAb^  is  de- 
rived from  its  blue  colour,  the  adjoining  country 
received  among  the  Persians  the  name  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  Hin- 
doos.   From  the  Persian  language  these  names 
passed  into  the  Syrian,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew: 
they  were  imitated  in  the  appellations  given  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denotes 
exclusively  the  countries  on  the  river  Sind. 
The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Maho- 
metan era  have  admitted  a  distinction  between 
the  name  Sindk^  taken  in  the  acceptation  now 
mentioned,  and  Hind,  which  they  apply  to  the 
countries  situated  on  the  Ganges.    This  appli- 
cation of  terms  l«  equally  foreign  to  the  na^onal 
geography  of  the  Indians,  with  the  appellation 
of  Gentoos,  which  the  English  apply  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  which  comes  from  the  JPortuguese 
term  GerUioii  signifying  Gkntiles  or  Pagans. 
The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on  the  north, 
are  the  Himalah  mountains,  (the  ImoMs  and 
Eomdus  of  the  ancients,)  which  separate  Bei^ 
golf  Oude.  Delhi  Lahore^  and  Cashmere  from 
TkiJbet.    On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest  range, 
a  stripe  of  mountainous  but  inhabited  country 
intervenes  between  Thibet  and  the  respective 
countries  now  mentioned,  but  these  are  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  Indoslan.    On  the  east 
the  river  Brahmapootra  seems  to  be  the  natural 
boundary.    On  the  south,  Indostan  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean.    On  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  its  proper 
limit,  although  the  oriental  geographers,  nndmg 
that  many  Indians  live  in  Baloochistan  and 
Mskranj  often  include  these  countries  in  their 
Sinde  or  Sindistat^    The  former  is  that  which 
we  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  con* 
formable  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  natives  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.    "We  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  exact  data  for  determining  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  all  India.    The  Indian,  Ara- 
bian, and  Persian  authors,  differ  considerably 
in  their  calculations  on  this  point ;  a  circum- 
stance which  partly  depends  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  lineal  road  measures,  especially  the  coss 
or  mile,  which  is  subject  to  great  variations  in 
the  different  provinces.    The  European  travel- 
lers are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates.   Tie- 
fenthaler  rates  the  whole  superficial  extent  of 
India  at  155,350  square  geographical  miles, 
although  he  supposes  the  peninsula  to  be  of 
equal  breadth  through  its  whole  extent.    Pen- 
nant is  fiTuiliy  of  the  same  error:  but  bethinks 
that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as 
geographers  have  believed,  and  he  rates  the 
whole  surface  of  that  countrv  at  nearly  173,800 
square  French  leagues.    Major  Rennel  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  Indostan  Proper 
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is  eqaal  to  Prance^  GermanVf  Bohemia^  Bwn- 
garjf,  Switzerland,  Italy ^  ana  the  Nelkerlands : 
and  he  compares  the  size  of  the  Deccan  to  that 
of  the  British  isles,  Spain,  and  European  7Vr- 
heiff  united,  which  would  amount  to    130,000 

Siuare  leagues ;  66,780  for  upper  Indosian^  and 
I2O76  for  the  Dtccan.  Mr.  Hamilton  makes  it 
1,380,000  British  square  miles.  All  the  moun- 
tains of  these  regions,  and  the  mass  of  elevated 
Ian4  included  by  them,  are  called  in  Hindoo 
mythology  by  the  names,  Atoroo,  Soomeroo^  and 
Skilatsam;  names  so  renowned  ip  the  east, 
that  their  fame  reached  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  These  names  designate  the  Indian 
Olympus,  the  native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of 
men.  Tnese  mountains  and  elevated  plains, 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,  furnished,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  th^t  quantitv 
of  native  gold  and  of  auriferous  sand  which 
^ve  nse  to  the  fables  concemingpismires  which 
mdustriously  amassed  stores  of  this  precious 
metal,  and  fountains  from  which  it  bubbled  up. 
These  golden  mountains  of  the  Indians  bear 
an  equivalent  name  among  the  Mongols  and 
the  Cninese."  MaUe-Bmn.-'Diod.  \.—Strab. 
I,  Ac— Mela,  3,  c.  7.— PK».  5,  c.  38.— Our«. 
8,  c.  lO.^fustin.  1,  c.  3, 1.  12,  c.  7. 

Ikdus.  "  The  sources  of  this  river  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explored.  But  our^  information 
extends  higher  in  its  course  than  it  did  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to 
correct  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  the  source  of  the 
€hinges,  an  error  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  maps  till  a  very  recent  period. 
The  commencement  of  this  river  is  fixed,  by  the 
most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  de- 
divity  of  the  CaiXas  branch  of  the  Bvmalah 
mountains,  about  lat.  31*=*  30'  N.  and  long;.  80** 
$0*  E.  not  far  from  the  town  of  Gortop  m  the 
UndeSy  a  territory  now  under  the  dominion  of 
China,  and  withm  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Ba- 
wanthiad  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Sutledge. 
It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  north 
north-west  direction,  then  assuming  a  south- 
west course,  comes  to  Dross,  a  town  of  Little 
'ITdbet ;  here  it  is  seventy  jrards  broad,  and  ex- 
cessively rapid,  and  it  receives  another  large 
branch,  called  the  Ladak  river,  which  flows  past 
the  town  of  Ladak.  It  is  only  below  Drass  that 
its  course  is  known  with  certainty,  the  difficult 
and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  having  check- 
ed inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.  From  Dross, 
the  Indus  pursues  its  solitary  course  for  above 
900  miles,  through  a  rude  and  mountainous 
country  to  MuUai,  where  it  receives  the  Abas- 
teen,  penetrates  the  highest  Hindoo  Coosk 
range,  passes  for  fiffy  miles  through  the  lower 
parallel  ranges,  to  Tbrhaila,  where  it  enters  the 
▼alley  of  Ckwk,  spreading  and  forming  innu- 
merable islands.  Aoout  forty  miles  lower  down. 
it  receives  the  Caubul  river  from  the  west,  and 
soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains, 
its  stream  is  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds 
like  a  stormy  sea.  When  its  volume  is  increas- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  a  tremendous 
whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noise  is  heard  to  a 
great  distance.  Here  boats  are  fVequently  sunk 
or  dashed  to  pieces.  There  are  two  black  rocks 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  named  JcUalia  and  Ke- 
maiia,  whidi  are  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants 
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I  as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  sons  of 
Peeree  Taruk,  (the  Aposde  of  Darkness)  found** 
er  of  the  Rooshenia  sect,  who  were  thrown  in- 
to the  river  by  Mhoofid,  the  oppenent  of  their 
father.  At  the  town  of  AU^ock,  the  river,  afier 
having  been  widely  spread  over  a  plain,  be- 
comes contracted  to  360  yards,  but  is  much  more 
deep  and  rapid.  When  its  floods  are  highest  it 
rises  to  the  top  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-sevea 
feet  high.  At  ^^0^20/^,  fifteen  miles  below  iil/oaipj 
it  becomes  still  narrower.  From  this  it  winds 
among  the  hills  to  Calabag,  passes  through  the 
salt  range  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  placid  stream, 
and  then  pursues  a  southerly  course  to  the  ocean« 
without  any  interruption,  or  confinement  from 
hilLs.  It  expands  into  various  channels,  which 
separate  ana  meet  again.  Below  AtUtck  it  re- 
ceives the  Ty>e  and  other  brooks  from  the  west. 
At  Kdggavfola,  the  Koorum.  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  tne  ^liman  moun- 
tains, falls  into  it.  The  only  one  to  the  south 
of  this  point  which  it  receives,  is  the  Arul^ 
which  supplies  very  little  water,  being  mostly 
drawn  ofiTfor  irrigation  in  the  north  of  Damavn. 
At  Kaheree,  the  Indus,  when  at  its  lowest,  is 
1000  yards  in  breadth,  and  rather  shallow,  bemg 
diminished  by  the  separation  of  some  branches 
from  it.  At  MtUnJa  it  receives  the  Punjnvd^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  large  tributaries. 
This  immense  stream  previously  flows  parallel 
to  the  Indus  for  seventy  miles;  at  Oock,  which 
is  fifty  miles  up,  the  disttoce  across,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Punjnud,  is  not  more  more  than  ten 
miles,  tn  July  and  August,  this  whole  space 
is  completely  flooded.  The  most  of  the  viltafes 
contained  in  it  are  temporary  erections,  a  few 
only  bemg  situatea  on  spots  artificially  elevat- 
ed. The  whole  country  which  it  traverses  is 
of  the  same  description,  all  the  way  to  Hvder- 
ohod,  the  capital  of  Biiide.  On  the  le^  bank 
are  some  considerable  towns  and  villages,  with 
canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  Though  the 
Indus  gives  off  lateral  streams  as  it  approaches 
the  sea,  it  does  not  form  a  DeUa  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Egypt.  Its  waters  enter  ^le 
sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the  /W- 
lalee,  but  this  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at 
a  lower  point,  forming  in  its  circuit  the  idand 
on  which  Hyderabad  stands.  Prom  the  sea  to 
Hyderabad,  the  breadth  of  the  Indus  is  gene- 
rally about  a  mile,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to 
five  fathoms.  The  tides  are  not  perceptible  in 
this  river  higher  up  than  sixty  or  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  land  near  the  mouth 
does  not  possess  the  fertility  of  the  Delia  of  the 
Nile  or  the  Ganges.  The  dry  parts  exhibit  our 
ly  short  underwood,  and  the  remainder  arid 
sands,  putrid  salt  swamps,  or  shallow  lakes. 
From  the  sea  to  Lakore,  a  distance  of  760  geo- 
graphical miles,  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  the 
Bavey  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  In 
the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  this  navigation, 
but  firom  the  political  state  of  the  country  it  has 
long  cea5%d.  From  Attock  to  MooUan,  this  river 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  Attock,  and  further 
down  it  has  the  name  of  Roor,  or  Skoor ;  but 
among  the  Asiatics,  it  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Sinde.  Though  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  world,  the  Indus  has  never 
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pUained  such  a  repauttion  for  sanctity  as  many 
mferior  streams  m  Indostan,  a  circumstance 
which  may  proceed  from  the  barren  and  unin- 
teresting character  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flows.  The  five  eastern  tributaries  which  by 
their  tinion  form  the  Punjnud,  are  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  scene  of  some  events  con- 
spicuous in  history.  The  most  northerly  is  the 
Jyhtmj  or  H^rdaspes,  the  Bahut  of  Abul  Fazel, 
which  takes  its  nse  in  the  mountains  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  valley  of  Casknure,  where 
it  is  called  the  Vedusia,  The  Chenab,  or  Ace- 
sines,  the  second  tributary,  and  the  largest  ol 
the  fiFe,  arises  in  the  Himalah  mountains,  near 
the  south-east  corner  of  Caskmere^  in  the  Al- 

Sine  district  of  Kishtewar.  The  Bavetf,  or  Hy- 
motes  is  the  third  of  the  Punjab  nvers.  It 
issues  from  the  mountainous  district  of  Lahore, 
but  its  sources  have  not  been  explored.  This 
and  the  fifth,  or  SutUdge,  meet  before  either 
has  proceeded  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Punjah  country  \  and  their  united 
stream  flows  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  com- 
plete the  confiux  called  the  Punjnud.  The 
Sailedge  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Himalah  raDge,within  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  the  Chinese ;  proceeds  almost  due  west ; 
then  gradually  benos  to  the  south  in  crossing 
the  omordinate  mountains.  It  is  the  Bssudrus 
of  Pliny,  the  Zaradrus  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Seranff^te  of  Arrian.  The  im ion  of  all  the  five 
rivers  into  one  before  the^  reach  the  Indus,  was 
a  point  in  geoeraphy  maintained  by  Ptolemy ; 
bat,  owing  to  me  obscurity  of  modem  accounts, 
prompted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  ijreauent  approximation  of  streams  running 
in  parallel  courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  cor- 
rect this  as  a  specimen  of  that  author's  defi- 
ciency of  information,  till  very  recent  and  more 
minute  inquiries  have  re-established  that  ques- 
tioned point,  and  along  with  it  the  merited  cre- 
dit of  tne  ancient  geographer.'*    McUU-Brun. 

lNDu.<7rRu,  a  town  of  Liguria,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po^  above  Forum  Fulvii, 
Yoltnza.  Its  "  position  was  for  a  long  time  a 
matter  of  conjectare  to  geographers  and  anti- 
quaries ;  Cluverias  and  many  others  fixing  it  at 
Casal,  till  the  discovery  of  its  ruins  at  Monteu 
£  Po^  near  the  fortress  of  Vemia^  put  an  end 
to  this  uncertainty.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
that  the  Ligurian  name  of  this  city  was  Bodin- 
comagus,  Bodencns  being  the  appellation  of  the 
Po  in  that  lanioiage,  and  signifying '  something 
which  is  unfathomable.'  Here,  m  fact,  that 
riTcr  becomes  sufficiently  deep  to  be  navigable." 
Cram. 

LwfxsuM  Marb.     Vid.  Tifrrhenum  Mare, 

lN6Fua,  a  river  of  Delos,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants suppose  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from  Egypt 
imder  the  sea.  It  was  near  its  banks  that 
ApoUo  and  Diana  were  bom.  Plut,  3,  c.  103. 
—Place.  5,  V.  105.— S^ro*.  6.-^Paus.  2,  c.  4. 

Insubbss.  "  Next  in  order  to  the  Lsevi  and 
Libicii,  are  the  Jnsubres,  in  Greek*I^/idpo(,  the 
most  numerous  as  well  as  mast  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  according  to  Polybius. 
It  would  appear  indeed  from  Ptolemy,  that  their 
dominion  extended  at  one  time  over  the  Libicii ; 
but  their  territory,  properly  speakiuj^,  seems  to 
have  been  defined  by  the  rivers  Ticinus  and 
Addna.  The  Insnbres  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  Gallic  waisi  against  the  Bomans,  and  zeal- 


ously co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasiop 
of  Italy.  They  are  stated  by  Livy  to  liave 
founded  their  capital  Mediolanum,  now  Milano, 
on  their  first  ariival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  given 
it  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  terri" 
tory  of  the  ^dui  in  Gaul."     Cram. 

Xnt£M£uum     Vid.    Allium  bUemsliurtk^   or 
AUnntemelium. 

Interamna,  I.  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  r^'ar,  *'  so  called 
from  its  being  situated  between  two  branches  of 
that  river.  Uence  also  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  known  as  the  Interamnates  Nartes,  to 
distinguish  ihem  from  those  of  Interamna  on 
the  Liris,  a  city  of  New  Latium.  If  an  ancient 
inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  be  genuine,  In- 
teramna, now  represented  by  the  well-known 
town  of  Terni^  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  or  about  eighty  years  afler  Rome.  It  is 
noted  aflerwards  as  one  of  the  most  distin«^h- 
ed  cities  of  municipal  rank  in  Italy.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  save  it  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  during  the  disastrous 
struggle  between  Sylla  and  Marius.  Tha 
plains  around  Interamna,  which  were  watered 
by  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most  pro* 
ductive  in  Italy ^  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that 
the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year. 
We  also  find  this  city  mentioned  by  Strabo." 
Cram,  Eustace,  in  his  "  Classical  Tour,"  thus 
speaks  of  the  present  condition  of  Interamna: 
This  ancient  town  retains  no  traces  of  its 
former  splendour,  if  it  ever  was  splendid,  though 
it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces,  and,  what 
is  superior  to  all  palaces,  a  charming  situation. 
The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  episcopal 
garden  consist  of  one  deep  dark  vault,  and 
scarcely  merit  a  visit.  Over  the  gate  is  an  in- 
scription, informing  the  traveller  that  this  colony 
gave  birth  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  to  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian:   few  countrv 

towns  can  boast  of  three  such  natives." ll 

pR£TUTiANA,  a  city  of  Piccnum,  which 

Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Prsetutii,  **  which  iA 
consequence  was  usually  called  Prstuiiana,  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  From  a  passage 
in  Frontinus  it  may  be  collected,  that  this  city 
was  first  a  municipium,  and  aHerwards  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Its  modem  name  is  Ttrame^  si* 
tuated  between  the  small  rivers  VizUla  anc| 
TStrdino.  The  remains  of  antiquity  which  have 
been  discovered  here,  prove  the  importance  o* 

this  ancient  city."     Cram. III.    A  town 

of  Latium  on  the  Liris,  "  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  ad  Lirim  IVom  two  other  cities  of  the 
same  name,  one  in  Umbria  and  the  other  in 
Picenum,  According  to  Livy,  it  was  colonized 
A.  TJ.  C.  440,  and  def(-nded  itself  successfully 
against  the  Samnites,  who  made  an  attack  up- 
on it  soon  afler.  Interamna  is  mentioned  again 
by  the  same  historian,  when  describing  Hanni- 
bal's march  from  Capua  towards  Rome.  We 
find  its  name  subsequently  among  those  of  the 
refractory  colonies  of  that  war.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that  the  Interamnates  were  sumamed  Liri- 
nates  and  Succasini.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Silius  Italicus, 

......    Arpinas,  accita  pube  Venafn 

Ac  Larinalum  dextris,  socia  hispidus  arma 
ConsMvtL 
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I  wonldpropuse  reading, '  Ac  Lirinatam  dex- 
tris.'  Clavehus  imagined  that  Pmdt  Corvo 
occapied  the  site  of  iDteramna ;  but  its  situation 
agrees  more  nearljr  with  that  of  a  place  called 
Terame  Castrum,  in  old  records,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Inleranma. 
Antiquaries  assert  that  considerable  ruins  are 
still  visible  on  this  spot."    Cram. 

loLCHos.  "  lolcos  was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the 
birth-place  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  It  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelioi\,  according 
to  Pindar,  and  near  the  small  river  Anaurus, 
in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal. 
Slrabo  affirms  that  civil  dissensions  and  tyran- 
nical government  hastened  the  downfall  of  lol- 
cos, which  was  once  a  powerful  city :  but  its 
ruin  was  finall;^  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
DemetriaB  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his 
time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  bat  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  still  retained  the  name  of  lol- 
cos."   Cram. 

loNEs.  Less  is  known  with  certainty  of  the 
lonians  than  of  any  other  Grecian  nation.  This 
is  owing  to  their  great  antiquity,  and  to  their 
having  ceased  to  exist  in  Greece  as  a  distinct 
people,  before  the  period  at  which  fable  gave 
place  to  history.  They  were,  as  is  generally 
oelieved,  of  the  Hellenic  family.  The  Hellenes, 
who,  according  to  Malte-Brun,  formed  part  of 
the  Pelasgo-Hellenic  branch  of  the  Pelasgian 
race,  were  divided  into  four  nations :  1.  The 
Achsi  or  Achivi,  in  other  words,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  rivers.  2.  The  lones  or 
laones,  archers,  or  shooters  of  darts.  3.  Dores 
or  Dorians,  men  armed  with  spears.  4.  iBoli 
or  JEolians,  wanderers.  The  account  generally 
given  of  the  origin  of  these  nations  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons, 
Dorus,  JBolus,  and  Xuthus ;  of  whom  Dorus 
and  JSolus  save  their  names  respectively  to  the 
Dorians  and  £olians.  Xuthus,  having  mi- 
grated to  Attica,  married  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achaeus  and 
Ion,  who  led  colonies  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Achaeus  settled  in  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Achsans,  who  were  afterwards  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Heraclidas,  and  removed  to  ^e:ia- 
lea,  from  them  called  Achaia.  Ion  established 
himself  on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween  Sicyonia  and  Elis,  and  from  him  the 
people  were  called  lone?.  Whether  ^gialea 
was  called  Ionia  or  not,  is  uncertain.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  Achsans  either 
expelled  the  lonians  from  their  possessions,  or 
else  the  letter  were  incorporated  with  the  former 
under  the  name  of  Achaeans.  Ion  returned  to 
Athens,  and  opposed  Eumolpus  and  the  Thra- 
cians.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  Athenians,  but 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Melanthus,  the  lonians  returned  to  Attica,  and 
were  afterwards  led  by  Neleus  and  Androclus, 
sons  of  Codrus,  to  Asia  Minor^  where  they 
seized  the  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  of 
tlie  Asiatic  coast.  The  above  is  the  account  of 
the  Grecians  themselves ;  we  subjoin  another, 
tracing  the  lones  to  Javan.  It  is  in  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Potter.  "  The  primitive  Athenians 
were  named  lones  and  laones,  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  very  near  affinity 
between  the  Attic  and  old  Ionic  dialect,  as 
Eustathius  observes.    And  though  the  Athe- 
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nians  thought  fit  to  lav  aside  their  ancient  name, 
yet  it  was  not  altogether  out  of  use  in  The^ens^ 
reign,  as  appears  from  the  pillar  erected  by  him 
in  the  isthmus,  to  show  the  bounds  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesians 
on  the  other;  on  the  east  side  of  which  was 
this  inscription : 

This  u  not  Peloponnesus,  bul  Ionia. 

And  on  the  south  side  this : 

Tkii  is  not  Ionia,  bul  Peloponnesus. 

This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them 
from  Javan,  which  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
liicjv*  and  much  nearer,  if  (as  grammarians  teU 
us)  the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced  the  letter  « 
broad,  like  the  diphthong  av,  as  in  our  English 
word  aU ;  and  so  Sir  George  "Wheeler  repoits 
the  modem  Greeks  do  at  this  day.  This  Javan 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Japbeth,  and  is  said  to 
have  come  into  Greece  after  the  confusion  of 
Babel,  and  seated  himself  in  Attica.  And  this 
report  receiveth  no  small  confirmation  from  the 
divine  writings,  where  the  name  of  Javan  is  in 
several  places  put  for  Greece.  Two  instances 
we  have  in  Daniel;  'And  when  I  am  gone 
forth,  behold  the  Prince  of  Gnecia  shall  come.* 
And  again,  *■  He  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realms  of  uraecia.*  Where,  tnough  the  vulgar 
translations  render  it  not  Javan,  yet  that  is  the 
word  in  the  original.  And  again  in  Isaiah, 
'  And  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  to 
the  nations  in  the  sea  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece ;' 
where  the  Tigurine  version,  with  that  of  Gre- 
neva,  retains  the  Hebrew  words,  and  uses  the 
names  of  Tubal  and  Javan,  instead  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  But  the  Grecians  themselves  having 
no  knowledge  of  their  true  ancestors,  make  this 
name  to  be  of  much  later  date,  and  derive  it 
f^om  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus."  The  Ionic  dia- 
lect is  divided  by  Malte-Brun  into, "  1.  Ancient 
Ionian,  or  the  Hellenic^lished  by  commercial 
nations,  (language  of  Homer,  classical  in  epic 
poetry.)  2.  Asiatic  Ionian,  still  more  polished ; 
(language  of  Herodotus.)  3.  European  Ionian, 
more  energetic  than  the  others.  The  Attic 
dialect  forms  its  principal  branch,  (the  language 
of  orators  and  tragedians.^') 

IOnia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  ^olia,  on  the  west  by  the  JSgean 
and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  by  Caria,  and  on 
the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was 
founded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  particu- 
larly Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjects  of  Ion. 
Ionia  was  aivided  into  12  small  states,  which 
formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often  mention- 
ed by  the  ancients.  These  twelve  states  were, 
Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomenae,  Ephe- 
sus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phoca5a,Ervthrae,  Smyrna, 
and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Chios.  T^e  in- 
habitants of  Ionia  built  a  temple  about  the  cen- 
tre of  their  territory  on  the  coast,  in  a  sacred 
grove  of  mount  Mycale,  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
called  Pan  Ionium^  from  the  concourse  of  peo- 
ple that  flock  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 
After  they  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  were  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Croesus.  The 
Athenians  assisted  them  to  shake  offthe  slavery 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchs ;  but  they  soon  forgot 
their  duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  country, 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
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They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by 
Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original  inde- 
pendence. They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans 
imder  the  dictator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  always 
celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
froitfulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants.    Herodai.  1,  c.  6  and  28. — Strab. 

14. — Mda^  1,  c.  2,  &c.  Paus.  7,  c.  1. An 

ancient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Achaia.  be- 
cause it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
lonians. 

Ionium  mahe,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  between 
Sicily  and  Greece.  The  more  northern  por- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  Adriatic,  was  deno- 
minated Ionium  Sinus.  That  part  of  the  JE^e- 
an  Sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia  in  Asia, 
is  called  the  Sea  of  Ionia,  and  not  the  Ionian 
Sea.  Strab,  7,  &c. — Dionys.  Perieg. 

IdF£,  and  Joppi,  now  Jdfa.  a  famous  town  of 
Palestine,  about  fony  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Judsea,  and  remarkable  for  a  sea-port  much  fre- 

auented,  though  very  dangerous,  on  account  of 
le  great  rocks  that  lie  before  it  Strab.  16,  Ac. 
^ProperL  2,  el.  28,  v.  61.  "This,"  savs 
I^An  ville,  "  was  the  ordinary  place  of  debark- 
ation for  Jerusalem,"  but  it  is  now  an  absolute 
ruin.  In  sacred  history  Joppa  is  even  more  ce- 
lebrated than  in  profane,  and  if  the  bones  of  the 
sea-monster  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Perseus,  would  have  destroyed  Andromeda, 
were  shown  in  ancient  times  to  the  travellers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  verses  of  whose  poets 
had  made  that  fable  illustrious,  we  can  find  no 
less  interest  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  spot  from  which  Jonas  embarked  for  Tar- 
shish,  where  the  miracles  of  Simon  Peter  were 
performed,  and  where  he  was  instructed  in  a 
vision  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Ga)tile  world.  Before  this  city  the  fleet  of  the 
Syrians  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
while  that  hero  presided  over  the  afifairs  of 
Judaea;  and  two  other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have 
given  to  this  place  an  inauspicious  celebrity. 

JoRDlNEs,  now  called  Jordan,  a  river  of  Pa- 
lestine. It  rose  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  the  borders 
d  Coelo-Syria,  and  emptied  into  the  Dead  Sea 
at  its  northern  extremity.  The  mountain  in 
which  it  had  its  springs  was  the  celebrated  Her- 
mon,  bat  the  exact  spot  is  considered  still  ex- 
ce^ingly  doubtful.  The  rise  of  this  river  from 
Ae  fountains  Jor  and  Dan,  near  the  city  of  Cae- 
sarea  Philippl  on  the  south  of  the  Paneas  mons, 
admits  of  no  question  but  these  fountains  were 
themselves  pretended  to  come  from  the  other 
side  of  this  natural  bulwark  by  a  subterranean 
passa^  from  mount  Phlala.  A  curious  de- 
scription of  this  river,  justified  by  collation  with 
ancient  authorities,  and  corroborated  by  recent 
investigation,  is  given  by  Heylin  in  the  follow- 
ing- words :  '*  A  river  of  more  fame  than  length, 
breadth,  or  depth,  running  from  north  to  south 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
it  endeih  its  course,  not  navigably  deep,  nor 
above  ten  yards  in  breadth  where  brcNEulest. 
Passing  along  it  maketh  two  lakes,  the  one  in 
Ij^per  Galil^,  by  the  ancients  called  Sama- 
eboaitis,  dry  for  the  most  part  in  summer,  and 
then  covers)  with  shrubs  and  sedge,  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture;  the  other  in  the  Loioer 
Galilee^  about  a  hundred  fUrlongs  in  length, 
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and  forty  in  breadth,  called  the  sea  of  Galilee 
from  the  country,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  from  a 
city  of  that  name  on  the  bank  thereof,  and  for 
the  like  cause  called  also  the  Lake  of  Geneza- 
reth.  Through  this  lake  the  river  passes  with 
so  swiA  a  course  that  it  preserves  its  waters  dis- 
tinct both  in  colour  and  in  taste."  AAer  leav- 
ing the  lake  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  flows  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Campus  Magnus,  hav- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  as  it  approaches  the* 
lake  Asphaltites  the  plains  of  Jericho.  It  is 
now,  according  to  D'Anville,  the  Ndhr-eUAr- 
den,  and  is  the  only  stream  in  those  regions  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  a  river. 

Io8,  now  Nto.  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  Sea, 
at  the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say, 
for  the  tomb  of  Homer  and  the  birth  of  his  mo- 
ther.   Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Ipsus,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  for  a 
battle  which  was  fought  tnere  about  301  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  between  Antigonusand 
his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus. 
and  Cassander.  The  former  led  into  the  fiela 
an  anny  of  above  70^000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
with  75  elephants.  The  latter's  forces  consist- 
ed of  64,000  infantry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400 
elephants,  and  120  armed  chariots.  Antigonus 
and  his  son  were  defeated.    Plut.  in  Demetr. 

Ira,  a  city  of  Messenia,  which  Agamemnon 
promised  to  Achilles  if  he  would  resume  his 
arms  to  fi^ht  against  the  Trojans.  This  place 
is  famous  m  history  as  having  supported  a  siege 
of  eleven  years  against  the  Laceosemonians.  Its 
capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Messenian  war.  Homer.  H.  9,  v,  150  and  S&2, 
— Strab.  7.     Vid.  Abia. 

Ir£sus,  a  delightful  spot  in  Libya,  near  Cy- 
rene,  near  which  Batlus  fixed  his  residence. 
The  Egyptians  were  once  defeated  there  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene.    Herodot.  4,  c.  158,  &c. 

Iris,  a  river  oi  Pontus,  rising  in  the  moim- 
tains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor.  From 
the  centre  of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs, 
after  having  flowed  north-west  till  it  receives  the 
branch  called  the  Scylax,  it  runs  almost  directly 
north,  and  empties  into  the  Amisenus  Sinus  on 
the  side  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Halys.  Not 
far  from  the  coast  it  is  joined  by  the  Lycus, 
whose  waters  it  conveys  to  the  Euxinus  Pontus. 
D'Anville  gives  the  JekH-Ermark  for  its  mo- 
dem name. 

Is,  and  JExovouB,  now  Bit.  This  was  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  falling  into  the  Euphrates  to 
the  north  of  Babylon,  and  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Murus  Semiramidis.  We  find  it 
related  by  Herodotus,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  cemented  with  bitumen  furnished  from 
this  town,  and  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the 
quantity  of  that  material  furnished  by  this  river 
would  seem  to  justify  the  relation. 

IsAH,  and  Ibara,  I.  the  Isore,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabius  routed  the  Allobroges.  It  rises 
at  the  east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
near  Valence.    Plin.  3,  c.  A.-^Luean.  1,  v. 

399. II.  Another,  called  the  Oyse,  which 

falls  into  the  Seine  below  Paris. 

IsAURA,  («,  or  orum,)  the  chief  town  of  Isau- 
ria,  destroyed  in  the  war  undertaken  by  the 
Romans  against  the  robbers  and  pirates  of  Isau- 
ria  and  of  Cilicia  Aspera.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

IsAURiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  near  mount 
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Taorv.  whose  inhabitants  were  bold  and  war- 
like. The  Romans  made  war  against  them  and 
conquered  them.  Flor.  3,  c.  S, — Strab. — Ctc. 
15.  Fqm.  3.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  pre- 
ctselv  between  the  territories  of  Pisidia  and  Isau- 
ria,  but  it  may  be  said,  that  so  far  as  a  distinc- 
tion can  be  nuide,  Isauria  lay  upon  the  north 
and  bordered  upon  Phrygia.  As  it  lay  exactly 
amon^  the  hills  of  the  Taurus  chain  of  moun- 
tains, It  could  not  be  \iratered  by  any  streams  of 
consequence ;  and,  indeed,  all  its  waters  must 
have  been  mere  fountains  and  springs.  The 
same  elevated  range  divided  it  from  Pamphylia 
on  the  south.  Auoiher  branch  of  this  great 
Asiatic  mountain  ridge  separated  Isauria  from 
Oilicia,  though,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  arti- 
de  Cilicia,  the  rugged  district  of  that  country 
adjoining  Isauria  assumed  its  name  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  eastern  empire. 

bMARcrs,  (IsMARA,  j^/ttf.)  a  lugged  mountain 
of  Thrace,  covered  with  vine*  and  olives,  near 
the  Hebrus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Its 
wines  are  excellent.  The  word  Jsmarius  is  in- 
discriminately used  for  Thracian.  Homer.  Od. 
9.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  37.  -«».  10,  v.  351. 

I8m£nia8,  a  river  of  Bcedlia,  falling  into  the 
Buripus,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which 
lie  was  called  bmenius,  A  youth  was  yearly 
chosen  by  the  Boeotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
god,  an  office  to  which  Hercules  was  once  ap- 
pointed. Pans.  9,  c.  \0.-^OvUL  Mst,  8.— 
Sbrab.  9. 

IssEOONfis,  a  people  of  Asia,  extending  over 
dke  region  called  Serica.  Their  history  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  China,  and  consequently 
very  slightly  with  that  of  classic  times  and  clas- 
sic countries.  As  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Imaus, 
and  were  known  therefore  even  oy  name  but  im- 
perfectly, we  can  say  but  little  or  them,  except 
that  one  of  their  principal  towns,  named  Issedon, 
was  sumamed  Serica,  and  the  other  Scythia ; 
die  former  being  now  called  Lop,  and  the  latter 
BoLra  Skar^  in  English  the  Black  Town, 

bsus,  now  Aisse^  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
Uiere  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  kin^,  in  October, 
B>  C.  333,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  cal- 
led NUopolis.  In  this  battle  the  Persians  lost, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse;  and  the  Macedonians  only  390  foot  and 
150  horse,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  The 
Persian  army,  according  to  Justin,  consisted  of 
400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse;  and  61,000  of 
the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter  were  left 
dead  oa  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he 
fkrther  adds,  was  no  more  than  130  foot  and  150 
horse.  According  to  Curt  i us,  the  Persians  slain 
amounted  to  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse; 
and  those  of  Alexander  to  33  foot  and  150  horse 
killed,  and  504  wounded.  This  spot  is  like- 
wise famous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus, 
A.  D.  194.  Plut.  in  Alez.^ Justin.  U,  c.  9. 
Curt.  3,  c.  7. — Arrian.—Diod.  17. — Cic.  5,  AU. 
90.  Pam.  3,  ep.  10. 

Ibtbr,  a  river  of  Europe.  Vid.  DanvHus. 
laTHMus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
one  country  to  another,  aad  prevents  the  sea 
from  making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of  Co- 
rinth, called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  Greece. 
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Nero  attempted  to  cut  it  across,  and  make  a 
communication  between  the  two  seas,  but  in 
vain.    It  is  now  called  BexaniUi.    Sirmb.  1. — 
Akla,  2,  c.  3.— P/i».  4,  c.  i.^Laican,  1,  v.  H)l. 
IsTRu,  same  as  Histria.  iStraif.  1. — AiiUa^  ^  c 
3.— Lt«.  10,  &iC.—PUn,  3,  c.  i9.^Juslin.  9,  c  2. 
Italia.    ''Without  entering  minutely  into 
the  examination  of  the  several  appellations 
which  Italy  appears  to  have  borne  in di:&taniages, 
it  may  be  staled  generall)r,  that  the  name  of  Ues- 
peria  was  first  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  reUiive  position  to  their  coumry, 
and  that  with  those  of  Ausonia  and  Saturn ia  it 
is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  poets.    The 
name  of  OSnoiria,  derived  lYom  the  ancient  race 
of  the  CBnotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  eariy  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted.     That  of  Italia  in 
thought  to  have  been  deduced  from  Italus,  a 
chiei  of  the  (Enotri,  or  Siculi.    Others  again 
sought  the  oriffin  of  the  name  in  the  Greek  woid 
huXdtj  or  the  Latin  vilulus,  which  corresponds 
with  It.    But  whatever  circumstance  may  have 
given  rise  to  it,  we  are  told  that  this  also  was 
only  at  first  a  partial  denomination,  applied  ori- 
ginally to  that  southern  extremity  of  the  boot 
which  is  confined  between  the  gulfs  of  SL.  JSnh 
pkemia  and  S^iilace^  anciently  Lameticus,  and 
Scylleticus  Sinus.    It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  in  process  of  time  it  superseded  every  other 
appellation,  and  finally  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  peninsula.    This  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  we  may  therefore  fix  upon  that  period  as 
the  most  convenient  for  denning  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  Italy.     At  that  time  it  appears 
that  the  Maritime  Alps,  or  that  part  of  the 
chain  which  di|)s  into  the  Gvlf  of  Genoa^  the 
ancient  Mare  lligusticum,  formed  its  extreme 
boundary  to  the  north-west.     The  same  great 
chain  sweeping  round  to  the  head  of  the  Adri^ 
atic,  was  considered  as  constituting,  as  it  does 
now,  its  northern  termination.    The  city  of 
Tergeste,  now  TriesU,  had  been  reckoned  the 
farthest  point  to  the  north-east,  till  the  province 
of  Histria  was  included  l^  Augustus  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  which  were  then  removed  in  that 
direction  to  the  little  river  Arsa,  VArsa.    The 
sea  that  bounded  the  western  coast  of  Italy  bore 
the  several  names  of  Mare  Inferum,Tyrrhenini, 
and  Etruscnm ;  while  those  of  Mare  Superam, 
Hadriaticum  or  Hadriacum,  were  attached  to 
Qie  eastern  or  Adriatic  sea.  Ancient  geographers 
appear  to  have  entertained  different  ideas  of  the 
figure  of  Italy.     Polybius  considered  it  m  its 
general  form  as  being  like  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  two  seas  meeting  at  the  promontory  of  Co- 
cynthus,  Capo  di  SlilOj  as  the  vertex,  fbrmed 
the  sides,  and  the  Alps  the  base.     But  Strabo 
is  more  exact  in  his  aelineation,  and  observes, 
that  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance  to«  quad- 
rilateral than  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rectilineal.     PUat 
describes  it  in  shape  as  similar  to  an  elongated 
oak  leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  crescent,  the 
horns  of  which  would  be  the  promontories  of 
Leucopetra,  Capo  dett  Armi^  and  Laciniom, 
Capo  delle  Colonne.    According  to  Pliny,  the 
length  of  Italy  from  Augusta  Pnetoria,  Aesta, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  Rhegium,  the  other 
extremity,  was  1(^  miles;  but  this  distance 
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:  to  be  eatimated  noc  in  a  direct  line,  but  by 
the  great  road  which  passed  through  Rome  and 
Capoa.    The  real  geographical  distance,  ac- 
coraiDg  to  the  best  maps,  would  scarcely  furnish 
60O  modem  Italian  miles,  ol'  sixty  to  the  de- 
gree; which  are  equal  to  about  TOO  ancient  Ro- 
man miles.    The  same  writer  estimates  its 
breadth  frosa  the  Varus  to  the  Arsia  at  410 
miles ;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
Aternns  at  136  miles ;  in  the  narrowest  part,  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Scylacius,  Golfo  di  SguiUacef 
and  Sinos  Terinasus,  Chlfo  di  S.  Eufemia^  at 
9D  miles.    The  little  lake  of  Outiliae,  near  Re- 
ite,  Ridi^  in  the  Sabine  country,  was  consider- 
ed as  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy.    No 
writer  is  so  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
praises  of  Italy  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus : 
and  we  regret  bemg  obliged  to  give  only  a  sum- 
mary of  the  passage,  in^ead  of  presenting  it  to 
the  reader  in  the  historian's  own  warm  and  ani- 
mated language.  *■  Comparing  Italy  with  other 
coontries,  he  finds  none  which  unite  so  many 
tmpoAant  advantages.    The  fertile  fields  of 
Campania  bear  three  crops  in  the  year.    The 
wines  of  Tuscany,  Alba,  and  Falemus  are  ex- 
cellent, and  require  little  trouble  to  grow  them. 
The  olives  of  the  Sabines,  of  Daunia,  and  Mes- 
sapia,  are  inferior  to  none.    Rich  pastures  feed 
innnmerable   herds  and  flocks,  of  oxen  and 
horses,  of  sheep  and  goats.    Its  mountains  are 
eiothed  with  the  finest  timber,  and  contain  quar- 
ries of  the  choicest  marbles  and  other  kinds  of 
stGoe,  together  with  metallic  veins  of  every  sort. 
Navigable  rivers  afford  a  constant  communica- 
tion between  all  its  parts.    Its  forests  swarm 
with  game  of  every  description.  Warm  springs 
aboimd  throughout ;  and  oesides  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  climate  is  the  most  mild  and  tem- 
perate, in  evef  y  season  of  the  year,  that  can  be 
miagined.'    The  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  proper  to 
itate  that  we  Inicw  but  little.    The  information 
we  derive  on  this  point  from  the  writers  of  anti- 
^[oity  is  so  scanty,  and  withal  so  conftised,  that 
s  can  scarcely  oe  expected  we  should,  in  the 
present  day,  arrive  at  any  clear  notions  on  the 
safaject;  even  though  it  is  allowed  that  in  some 
respects  we  are  better  qualified  than  the  an- 
cients for  investigating  the  matter,  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  eartn 
was  first  divided  and  peopled ;   a  knowledge 
which  we  derive  from  the  earliest  as  well  as 
most  authentic  records  in  existence.    RyckiiLs, 
is  an  elaborate  dissertation,  has  been  diligent 
in  collecting  all  that  antiquity  has  transmitted 
to  us  on  the  subject;  but  there  is  too  little  dis- 
crimination of  what  is  fabulous  from  what  is 
historical  in  his  work,  to  allow  of  its  bein^  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  useful  tor  re- 
ference only.    Prcret,  a  learned  French  acade- 
mician, who  seems  to  have  d  irected  his  research- 
esmore  particularly  to  remote  and  obscure  points 
of  history  and  chronology,  has  been  at  much 
pains  to  elucidate  the  question  now  before  ns; 
the  result  of  bis  investigation,  or  rather  say  his 
system,  is  g\yen  in  the  M6moires  de  I'Acad^ 
mie.    He  conceives  that  Italy  was  altogeiher 
peopled  by  land,  and  therefore  rejects  all  the 
early  colonies  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  came  by  sea.   He  distinguishes 
three  migrations  of  three  separate  nations ;  the 
Dlyrians,  Iberians,  and  Celts.    There  are  some 


ingenious  ideas  m  bis  scheme,  but  it  is  generally 
too  bold  and  conjectural,  and  wants  the  support 
of  history  in  so  many  points,  that  his  opinions 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  in  de- 
ciding the  question.    Pelloutier,  Bardetti,  and 
Durandi,  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  ori- 
gin of  all  the  earliest  nations  of  Italy  from  a 
Celtic   stock.    Other  writers  again,  such  as 
Mafiei,  Mazzochi,  and  Guamacci,  have  ima- 
gined that  the  first  settlements  were  immediate- 
ly formed  from  the  east.    Where  historical  re- 
cords fail,  the  analysis  of  lan^age  is  the  only 
clue,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  can  enable  us  to 
trace  the  origin  of  ancient  nations  with  any 
probability  of  success;  but  when  the  results  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  much  doubt 
must  of  necessity  attach  to  the  process  by  which 
those  results  have  been  obtained.    The  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy,  of  whicb 
the  Latin  must  be  considered  as  a  dialect  only, 
though  it  became  the  prevailing  one,  is  compa- 
rarively  of  recent  date.    The  Etruscan  alpna* 
bet,  the  characters  of  which  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  dialects,  had  not 
been  identified  and  made  out  with  certainty  till 
within  the  last  fii>y  years ;  for  the  inscribed  mo- 
numents of  these  people  being  rare  and  scanty, 
it  has  been  a  work  or  time  as  well  as  of  great 
industry  and  sagacity,  to  draw  any  well-esta- 
blished conclusion  from  them.   These  two  last 
qualities  are  eminently  displayed  in  the  leame4 
work  of  Lanzi  on  the  Etrascan  and  other  an- 
eient  dialects  of  Italy ;  and  it  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  praise  due  to  him  to  say,  that  in  his  es- 
say he  has  done  more  towards  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  curious  branch  of  ancient 
philology,  than  all  the  writers  who  had  preceded 
nim  taken  collectively.  Though  Lanzi  himself 
declines  entering  into  the  discussion  immedi- 
ately under  our  consideration,  it  may  be  ijaferred 
from  his  researches^  that  as  the  Greek  language 
in  its  most  ancient  form  appears  to  enter  largely 
not  only  into  the  composition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, this  being  a  fact  which  has  always  beeii 
acknowledged,  but  also  into  that  of  the  other 
Italian  dialects,  the  first  settlers  of  Italy  and 
those  of  Greece  were  the  same  race ;  tnat  as 
the  latter  country  became  more  populous,  itf 
numerous  tribes  extended  themselves  along  tbi; 
shores  of  Epirus  and  Illyrium,  till  they  reached 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  poured  mto  Italy, 
We  must  however  admit,  that  other  nations  of 
a  different  race  soon  penetrated  into  Italy  froai 
other  (]uaiters,  and,  by  intermixing  with  its  first 
inhabitants,  communicated  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  tnat  country  that  heterc^eneous  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
ft^om  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Greece.    It  is 
chiefly  on  these  two  principles,  supported  how- 
ever by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  ground  the  following  s}'stem  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  early  population  of  Italy.    The 
XTmbri  appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  title 
of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.    They  probably 
came  from  the  eastern  part<i  of  Europe,  and  bay* 
ing  reached  Italy,  gradually  extended  ihem^ 
selves  along  the  ridge  of  the  Appenines  to  its 
southern  extremity.  Considering  the  Umbri  aa 
the  aborigines  of  Italy,  we  are  inclined  to  derivq 
from  them  the  Opici,  or  Osci,  and  CEnotri,  who 
are  known  to  have  existed  with  them  in  that 
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coontiy  before  the  siege  of  Tray,  Nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  Umbri  were  the  Sicani,  Si- 
coli,  and  Ligures,  who  all  came  from  the  west, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed. .  The  in- 
terval of  time  which  intervened  between  these 
three  colonies  is  unknown,  but  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them : — the  Sica- 
ni  were  supposed  to  be  Iberians;  the  Siculi 
were  probauny  Celto-Ligurians ;  the  Ligures, 
properly  so  called,  were  certainly  Celts.  The 
Bicani  having  been  gradualljr  propelled  towards 
the  south  of  Italy  t^  the  nations  which  follow- 
ed, are  known  to  have  passed  at  a  very  remote 
period  into  Sicily,  which  fh>m  them  obtained  the 
nanie  of  Sicania.  That  a  small  part  of  their 
race  remained  in  Italy  is  however  probable ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient  Aurunci 
and  Ausones,  who  are  otherwise  unaccounted 
for,  uoLj  have  been  a  remnant  of  this  very  early 
migration.  The  Siculi  are  known  to  have  oc- 
cupied Tuscany  and  part  of  LAtium  for  a  long 
time,  but  being  also  driven  south  first  by  the 
Umbri  aided  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelas^i,  and  suc- 
cessively by  the  Opici  and  QSnotn,  they  also 
crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicated their  name.  This  event  is  said  to  have 
happened  about  eighty  years  before  the  sie^e  of 
Troy.  The  Lagnres  occupied  the  shores  oi  the 
ChU/of  Oenoa  as  far  as  the  AmOj  and  peopled 
a  great  part  of  Piednumt^  where  they  remamed 
undisturbed  till  they  were  subjugated  by  the 
Romans.  After  the  departure  of  the  Siculi, 
considerable  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who  came  probably  fVom 
the  north  of  Greece,  and  assisted  the  Umbri  in 
their  wars  with  the  Siculi,  occupied  the  countrv 
from  which  this  latter  people  had  been  expelled, 
in  conjunction  with  tne  Umbri,  and  U^ether 
with  them  formed  the  nation  of  the  Etrusci  or 
TuscL  About  the  same  period  the  Opici,  or 
Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  central  re- 
gion of  Italy,  extended  themselves  largely  both 
west  and  east  In  the  first  direction  thev  form- 
ed the  several  communities  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Volsci,  Campani,  and 
Sidicini.  In  the  central  districts  they  consti- 
tuted the  Sabine  nation,  from  whom  were  de- 
scended the  Picentes,  as  well  as  the  £qui, 
Marsi,  Hemici,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marruci- 
ni.  From  the  Opici  again,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Libumi,  an  lUyrian  nation  who  had  very 
early  formed  settlements  on  th^  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  we  must  derive  the  Apuli  and  Daunii. 
Peucetii  and  PoBdlculi,  Calabri,  lapyges,  ana 
Messapii.  The  Greeks,  who  formed  nu merous 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  siege 
of  Troy,  found  these  several  people  and  the 
(Enotri,  still  further  south,  in  possession  of  the 
country.  But  the  CBnotrian  name  disappeared, 
together  with  its  subdivisions  into  the  Leutar- 
nii,  Chones,  and  Itali ;  when  the  Samnite  na- 
tion, which  derived  its  origin  from  the  Sabines, 
had  propagated  the  Oscan  stock  to  the  extre- 
mity of  tne  peninsula,  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Hirpini,  Pentri,  Caraceni,  Fren- 
tani,  and  subsequently  of  the  Leucani  and  Bru- 
tii.  In  the  north  of  Italy  the  following  settle- 
ments are  considered  as  posterior  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  1st,  That  of  the  Veneti,  an  Illjnrian  na- 
tion who  fixed  themselves  between  the  river 
Adige  and  the  Adriatic.    3d,  That  of  the  Gauls, 
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a  Celtic  race,  who  crossed  the  Alps;  and,  hav- 
ing expelled  the  Tuscans  from  the  plaLis  of 
Lomlnirdy,  gave  to  the  country  which  they  oc- 
cupied the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  These, 
With  several  Alpine  tribes  of  uncertain  origin, 
are  all  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italjr  to  whom 
distinct  denominations  are  assigned  in  history. 
We  are  informed  by  PUny,  that  after  Augustus 
had  extended  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Man- 
time  Alfis  and  the  river  Arsia,  he  divided  that 
country  into  eleven  regions :  viz.  1.  Campania, 
includmg  also  Latium.  2.  Apulia,  to  which 
was  annexed  part  of  Samnium.  3.  Lucania 
and  Brutium.  4.  Samnium,  together  with  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  .£qui,  dec  5. 
Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Flami- 
nia,  extending  from  the  Appenines  to  the  Po. 
9.  Liguria.  10.  Venetia  containing  Histria 
and  the  country  of  the  Cami.  11.  Transpa- 
dana,  comprehending  what  remained  between 
Venetia  and  the  Alps.  This  division,  though 
not  to  be  overlooked,  is  too  seldom  noticed  to 
be  of  much  utilitv.  The  following  distribution 
has  been  adoptecl,  we  believe,  by  most  eeogra- 
phical  writers,  and  will  be  found  much  more 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  history.  1.  Li- 
guria. 2.  Grallia  Cisolpina.  3.  Venetia,  in- 
cluding the  Cami  and  Histria.  4.  Etruria.  5. 
Umbria  and  Picenum.  6.  the  Sabini,  JEqui, 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marrucini.  7.  Roma. 
8.  Latium.  9.  Campania.  10.  Samnium  and 
the  Freniani.  11.  Apulia,  including  Daunia 
and  Messapia,  or  lapygia.  13.  Lucania.  13. 
Brutii."    Cram.  11. 

Italica,  a  town  of  Bxtica,  belonging  to  the 
Tnrdetani,  on  the  Baetis,  between  Himlisand 
Ilerda,  the  birth-place  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
now  Sevilla  la  Vrieja,  in  Andalusia.  Italica 
was  founded  by  Scipio,  about  A.  U.  C.  664, 
and  Augustus  afterwards  conferred  on  it  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  a  mnnicipium. 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  being  part  of 
the  kin^om  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocty  and 
moui)tainous,  measures  about  35  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  known  bv  the  name  of  Isola 
del  Company  or  Theachi.  Homer.  11.  2,  v.  139. 
— .(Xi.  1,  V.  186, 1. 4,  V.  601,  1. 9,  v.  20.— S»r«*. 
1  and  8.— 3*te,  2,  c.  7.  "  Ithaca,  now  T%e- 
akij  lies  directly  south  of  Leucadia,  fh>m  which 
it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  The  extent  of  this 
celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  authori- 
ties, does  not  correspond  witn  modem  compu- 
tation. Dicaearchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and 
measuring  80  stadia,  meaning,  probably  in 
length,  but  Strabo  affirms,  in  circumference; 
which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  30  miles  in  circuit,  and,  according  to 
Plin^,  only  twenty-five.  Its  length  is  nearly 
17  miles,  but  iis  breadth  not  more  than  4.  The 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
island  is  that  so  often  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  Neritus.  According  to  Mr.  Dodwell  the 
modem  name  is  Anoi^  which  means  lofty ;  he 
observes-  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Ho- 
mer have  disappeared ;  it  is  at  present  bare  and 
barren,  producing  nothing  but  stunted  ever- 
greens and  aromatic  plants.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages  in  the  Od  vssev,  that  there  was 
a  city  named  Ithaca,  probablv  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses,  which  was 
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•pparendy  placed  on  a  rugged  lieight  Its  ruins 
are  generallv  identified  witn  those  crowning  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Alio ;  '  Part  of  the  walls 
which  surrounded  the  acropolis  are  said  to  re- 
main ;  and  two  long  walls  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  carried  down  Uie  hill  towards 
the  hey  of  AUos,  In  this  intermediate  space 
was  the  ci^.  These  walls  are  in  the  second 
style  of  early  military  architecture,  composed 
of  well*joinedirr^]ar  polygons,  like  the  walls 
of  the  Cyclopian  cities  of  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
The  whole  was  buill  upon  terraces,  owing  to 
the  rapid  decliyity  of  the  hill.'  The  port  caUed 
by  Homer  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so 
accurately,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Fori 
Mole.  The  pres^itpopulalion  of  the  island 
amounts  to  about  8000  souls.  It  produces  only 
com  sufficient  to  maintain  the  ixmabitants  half 
the  year."    Own. 

lTBACBn£,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Brutii Bane  was  called  ah^o 

KAtfcesio,  because  built  by  Bajus,  the  pilot  of 
Ulysses.    SiZ.  8^  v.  540. 1.  IS,  v.  113. 

iTHdMB,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
dered, after  ten  years*  sie^,  to  Lacedaemon,  '724 
years  before  the  Christum  era.  Jupiter  was 
called  JtkematM^  from  a  temple  which  he  had 
there,  where  ga^es  were  also  celebrated,  and 
the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown. 
Poms.  4,  c.  32.— S»«t.  Theb.  4,  r.  179.— 
Strcb.S, 

Inus  PoRTDs,  a  town  of  Graul,  now  WU- 
MfM^  or  Boulogne  in  Picardy.  Caesar  set  sail 
thence  on  his  nissage  into  Britain.  Cos.  0, 4, 
c.  101, 1.  5,  c.  3  and  5. 

Ittna,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Eden  in  Cum- 
berland.  This  name  belonged  also  to  the 

Soiwajf  FVUk,  into  which  the  Eden  discharges 
itself.     Camb, 

IrttLMA,  a  province  of  Syria  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia.  It  lay  between  the  Trachonitis  and 
Anranitis,  which  constituted  the  border  region 
between  th^  countries,  and  had  on  the  east 
the  mountain  of  Hermoo,  which  separated  it, 
in  part  from  Batanea  and  Palestine. 

JuDSA,  a  part  of  Palestine,  extending  from 
the  borders  of  the  stony  Arabia  along  the  Dead 
Sea  upon  the  east,  and  the  country  of  the  Phil- 
istines, which  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  wesL  On  the  north  it  had  Sa- 
maria, and  it  contained  within  these  limits  the 
eariy  tribes  of  Jndah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si- 
meon. After  the  return  from  Babylon  the  name 
of  Judaea  was  first  given  to  this  country,  ex- 
tending for  the  most  part  over  the  former  king- 
>  doms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  ruins  of  its 
former  distinguished  cities  still  appear ;  the  ci- 
ties themselves  have  for  the  greater  part  perish- 
ed. Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Jerusalem,  however,  re- 
main, and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  yet 
marks  the  Promised  Land.  Jndim  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  was  at  last  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
three  Palestines  into  which  all  the  surrounding 
country  was  divided,  about  the  be^nning  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  Even  before,  though 
the  limits  as  given  above  were  reco&mised  in  the 
authority  secured  to  Herod,  the  friend  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  not  acknowledged,  apart  from 
Palestine,  in  the  provincial  distribution  of  the 
empire. 

JfruoMlGUs,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now  Avgers  in 


Anjou.  Its  modem  name  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  people  whose  capital  it  was  in  an- 
cient times.  Those  people  were  the  Andes  or 
Andecavi,  who  dwelt  about  the  confluence  of 
the  Liger  and  the  Meduana,  the  Loire  and  the 
Mzienne. 

JuuopdLis.     Vid.  Gordium. 

JOlis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of  this 
city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now  some 
pieces  remaining  entire,  above  13  feet  in  height, 
as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
P2tii.4,c.  12. 

JuNdNis  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Trafal- 
gar. It  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straiis 
of  Gibraltar^  which  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence from  this  point.     Voss.  ad  I4d.   . 

JcRA,  a  high  ndge  of  mountains  sepamting 
the  Helvetii  from  tiie  Sequani,  or  Switzerland 
from  Burgundy.    Cos.  G.  1,  c.  2. 


LiBBATis  Palus,  a  lake  in  Dalroaiia,  to* 
wards  the  borders  of  Illyria.  It  received  the 
waters  of  the  Oriundus  and  the  Clausula  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  discbarjgfed  its  own 
through  the  Barbana  into  the  Hadriaticam  Mare 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Drinus.  At  its  south- 
ern extremity  was  Scodra,  Scutari^  the  name 
of  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  lake.  The 
people  living  in  its  vicinity  were  calletULAbea- 
tes.    Liv.  44,  c.  31, 1.  45,  c.  96. 

LabTcuMjUow  CoUmna^  a  town  of  Italy,  called 
also,  Lavictim^  between  Gabii  and  Tusculum, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  about  four  cen- 
turies B.  C.  Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  796. — Liv,  2,  c.  39. 
1.  4,  c.  47. 

Labotas,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Strab.  16. 

Labron,  a  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, supposed  to  be  Leghorn.  Cic.  2,  adfra  6. 

Laced£mon,  a  noble  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  also  Sparta^  and 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Misilra.  It  has 
been  severally  kno^n  by  the  name  of  Lelrgia^ 
fVom  the  Leieges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  or  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings;  and 
CEbolia^  from  (Ebalus,  the  sixth  king  from  Eu- 
rotas.  It  was  also  called  NecatomvoHSy  from 
the  hundred  cities  which  the  whole  province 
once  contained.  Lelex  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  king.  His  descendants,  thirteen 
in  number,  reigned  successively  after  him,  till 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  He- 
raclidac  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  about  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Proclcs  and  Eurys- 
thenes,  the  descendants  of  the  Heraclidss,  en- 
joyed the  crown  together,  and  after  them  it  was 
decreed  that  the  two  families  should  always  sit 
on  the  throne  together.  Vtd.  Evryslkenes,  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reipp  B.  C.  1 102 ;  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  called 
Proclida,  and  afterwards  Eurvpontida^  and 
those  of  Enrysthenes,  Eurysihenida,  and  after- 
wards Agida.  The  successors  of  Procles  on 
the  throne  be^an  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  his  father  had  reijmed 
42  years:  Enrypon,  1028:  Prvtanis,  1021: 
Eunomns,  986:  Polydectes,  907:  Lycur^s, 
898:  Charilaus,  873':  Nicander,  809:  Theo- 
pompas,  770;  Zenxidamns,  7S3 :  Anaxidamus^ 
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0BO:  ArcbidamnSy  651 :  Agasicles,  €05:  Aris- 
Um,  564:  Deomntus,  596:  Leotychides,  491: 
AehidamaSj  469 :  Agis,  437 :  Agesilaus,  397 : 
Archidamas,  361 :  Agis  3d,  336 :  Eudamidas, 
330:  Archidamus,  995:  Ecdamidas  3d,  968: 
Agis,  944:  Archidamas,  930:  Euclidas,  935: 
Lycurgus,  919 : — The  successors  of  Eunrs- 
thenes  were  Aeis,  1069:  Echestratus,  10d8: 
Labotaa,  1033 :  Dojnrssos,  966 :  Agesilaus,  957 : 
Archelaus.  913 :  Teleclus,  653 :  Alcamenes, 
613 :  Polyoionis,  776 :  Eurycrates,  794 :  Anax- 
ander,  687:  Eniycrates  9d,  664:  Leon.  607: 
Anaxandrides,  5d3:  Cleomenes,  530:  Leoni- 
das,  491 :  Plistarchus,  under  guardianship  of 
Pausanias,  480:  Plistoanax,  &G:  Pausanias, 
406 :  Agesipolis,  397 :  Cleombrotus,  360:  Age- 
sipolis  £i,  ^1 :  Cleomenes  9d,  370 :  Aretus  or 
Areus,  309:  Acrotatus,  965:  x\reus  9d,  964: 
Leonidas,  957 :  Cleombrotus,  943 :   Leonidas 
restored.  5MI :  Cleomenes,  935:  Agesipolis,  919. 
Under  the  two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Afesi- 
polis,  the  monarchical  power  was  abolished, 
though  Machanidas,  the  ^rant,  made  himself 
absdute,  B.  C.  910,  and  Nabis,  906,  for  four- 
teen years.    In  the  year  191  B.  C.  Lacedemon 
joined  the  Achaean  league,and  about  three  years 
after  the  walls  were  demolished  by  order  of  Phi- 
IqwBmen.    The  territories  of  Laconia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Achsran  confederacy,  and  the 
whole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147  B.  C. 
and  conyerted  mto  a  Roman  proyince.    The 
inhabitlbits  of  Lacedaemon  haye  rendered  them- 
selyes  illustrious  for  their  courage  and  intrepidi- 
ty, for  their  loye  of  honour  and  liberty,  and  for 
tneir  ayersion  to  sloth  and  luxury.  They  were 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour,  ana  their 
laws  commanded  them  to  make  war  their  pro- 
fession.  They  neyer  applied  themselyes  to  any 
trade,  but  their  only  employment  was  arms,  and 
they  left  eyery  thing  else  to  the  care  of  their 
slayes.     Vid.  BUoUb,    They  hardened  their 
body  by  stripes  and  manly  exercises  *,  and  ac- 
customed themselyes  to  undergo  hardships,  and 
eyen  to  die  without  fear  or  regret.    From  their 
yalour  in  the  field,  and  their  moderation  and 
temperance  at  home,  they  were  courted  and  re- 
vered by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  seyerally  implored  to  protect  the 
Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Thracians,  Egyptians, 
Cyreneans,  &c.    As  to  domestic  manners,  the 
liicedaemonians  as  widely  differed  from  their 
neighbours  as  in  political  concerns,  and  their 
noblest  women  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  hired  for  money.     In  the  aimirs  of 
Greece,  the  interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
often  powerful,  and  obtained  the  superiority  for 
600  years.    Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  Kin^  themselyes  if 

fuilty  of  misdemeanors.  Vid.  Ephori.  The 
■acedoemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  honour 
and  reyerence  which  they  pay  to  old  age.  The 
names  of  Lacedamon  and  Sparta  are  promis- 
cuously applied  to  the  capital  of  Laconia,  and 
often  confounded  together.  The  latter  was  ap- 
plied to  the  metropolis,  and  the  former  was  re- 
senred  for  the  suburbs,  or  rather  the  country 
eontiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  pro- 
priety of  distinction  was  originally  obseryed, 
out  m  process  of  time  it  was  totally  lost,  and 
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both  appellatiyes  were  soon  synonymoos  vaA 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  city  and  conn- 
try.  VuL  Svarta, Laconia.  Theplace where 
the  city  stood  is  now  called  Paleo  Ckari^  (JtAe  old 
Unotij)  and  the  new  one  erected  on  its  rams  at 
some  distance  on  the  west,  is  called  MiuUr^, 
lAV.  34,  c.  33, 1.  45,  c.  28.— 5<ra*.  ^.—Tkucyd, 
t^Paut.  X—Juttin.  9,  3,  kf^.—BtrodU.  I, 
Bui.'-'Phil.  in  Use  Ac.-^Diod.-'Msla,  9. 

LicEfiAMONU,  and  LIcedjoiones,  the  in- 
habitants of  LacedflenAon.     Vid.  Lacedtemon. 

Lacides,  a  village  near  Athens,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian  hercy 
whose  exploits  are  unknoMm.  Here  Zephyrus 
had  an  altar  sacred  to  him,  and  likewise  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  a  temple.    Paus.  1,  c.  37. 

Laciniuu,  a  promontory  of  Magna  Graecia, 
now  cape  Colonna^  the  southern  boondary  (m 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  where  Juno  Lacinia  had  a 
temple  held  in  great  veneration.  It  received 
its  name  from  Lacinius,  a  famous  robber  killed 
there  by  Hercules.  Lav.  94,  c.  3, 1. 97,  c.  5,  L 
30,  c.  90.— nVg.  JBn.  3,  v.  593. 

Lacobriga,  now  Lagos,  on  the  bay  of  L^ 
gos,  near  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,now  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  It  was  in  this  cinr  of  Lusitania 
that  Metellus  besieged  the  rebel  nero  Sertorlua. 

LacOnia,  LacOnica,  and  Lacsdamon.  ^  The 
little  river  Pamisus,  and  the  chain  of  Taypetus, 
formed  the  Laconian  limits  on  the  side  oi  Mes- 
senia.  Towards  Arcadia  the  boundaries  were 
marked  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  gave 
rise  on  the  northern  side  to  the  Alpheus,  aiul  on 
the  southern  to  the  Eurotas.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  ridge  served  to  separate  the  Spartan 
territory  from  the  small  district  of  Cynuria, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Arnves,  but 
became  afterwards  a  constant  cause  m  conten- 
tion between  the  two  stat&s.  From  the  tradi- 
tion collected  by  Pausanias,  it  appears  that  the 
Leleges  were  generally  re^rded  as  the  first  in- 
hcd)itants  of  Laconia.  It  is  to  this  ancient  race 
that  he  traces  the  foimdation  of  S|&rta,  and  the 
origin  of  its  earliest  sovereigns;  but  he  has  not 
informed  us  by  what  revolution  the  Tyndaridae, 
who  were  the  last  princes  of  the  first  Laconian 
djmasty,  made  way  for  the  house  of  Pelops  i|i 
the  person  of  Menelaus,  s(xi-in-Iaw,  it  is  true, 
of  Tyndareus,  but  who  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  We  must 
probably  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact  ia 
the  power  and  influence  obtained  by  Pelops  and 
Atreusat  this  early  period  over  nearly  the  whole 
peninsula.  Thus,  while  Agamemnon  reigned 
over  Argos  and  Mycene,  the  domination  oi  his 
brother  Menelaus  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Laconia  and  a  great  portion  of  Messenia.  Ho- 
mer, as  Strabo  observes,  employs  the  name  of 
Lacedaemon  to  denote  both  the  city  and  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital ;  but  when 
the  word  Sparta  is  used,  it  is  always  with  refe- 
rence to  the  town.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenns. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidx  invaded  Peloponnesus, 
and  introduced  great  and  permanent  political 
changes  throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  Lar 
conia  being  conquered  by  the  invading  army, 
Tisamenus,  with  the  Achaeans,  withdrew  to  the 
^f^alus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.  In  the 
division  which  took  place  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory, Argos  was  assigned  to  Temenus,  Mes- 
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to  Gresphontes,  and  Laconia  to  Aristode- 
mns ;  but  the  latter  djiiig  before  the  partition 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  it  was  adjudged  thai 
his  two  sons  Eniystbenes  and  Procles  should  be 
joint  heirs  of  the  possessions-allotted  to  their  Ei- 
ther; and  they  thus  became  the  progenitors  of 
a  doable  line  of  kings,  who  reigned  at  Sparta 
lor  several  generations  with  equal  power  and 
aathoritv;  According  to  Ephorus,  as  cited  by 
Strabo,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  divided  Laco- 
nia into  six  portions,  which  were  governed  by 
deputies,  they  themselves  residing  at  Sparta. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  called  Spartiats, 
enjoyed  peculiar  rights  and  privileiges.  Next 
to  these  were  the  Perioeci,  or  mhabitants  of  the 
couBtiT,  who,  though  in  some  req^cts  subiect 
ID  the  Spartan  citizens,  were  yet  g[ovemea  by 
^.same  laws,  and  were  equafly  eligible  to  the 
different  offices  of  the  state.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  slaves  nan^  Helots,  who,  having 
been  at  first  tribntarv,  were,  in  consequence  of 
their  revolt,  reduced  to  slavery,  after  an  c^i- 
aaie  contest,  called  the  war  of  the  Helots.  This 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Helos,  a  La- 
coniaa  town,  which  was  foremost  in  the  rebel- 
ItOD.  The  Helots  being  considered  as  public 
slaves,  their  places  of  abode  were  regulated  by 
the  state,  ana  certain  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
The  laws  relative  to  this  unfortunate  class  of 
msn  are  aseribed  to  Agis  son  of  Eurysthenes. 
The  first  important  change  introduced  by  Ly- 
CQigHB  in  the  Spartan  constitution  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  senate,coosisting  of  twent^-ei^hi  mem- 
bers, who,  being  in  all  matters  of  deliberation 
possessed  of  equal  authority  with  the  kings, 
proved  an  effectual  check  against  any  infrinse- 
menl  of  the  laws  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a 
just  balance  in  the  state,  by  supporting  the  crown 
against  the  encroachments  or  the  people,  and 
proCcetinf  the  latter  against  any  undue  influ- 
ence of  the  regal  power.  It  was  also  enacted 
that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  summon- 
ed, and  have  the  power  of  deciding  upon  any 
qaeitioii  proposed  to  them.  No  measure,  how- 
ever could  originate  with  them ;  they  had  only 
the  ri^ht  of  approving  or  rejecting  what  was 
snbmicted  to  tnem  by  the  senate  and  two  kings. 
Bat,  as  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  fromva- 
noDS  attempt  subsequently  made  by  the  people 
to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
at  length  ordained,  that,  if  the  latter  endeavour- 
ed to  alter  any  law,  the  kings  and  senate  should 
dsBBOlre  the  assembly,  and  annul  the  amend- 
ment. With  a  view  of  counterbalancing  the 
great  power  thus  committed  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  which  might  degenerate  into  oli- 
garchy, five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed, 
ianoed  Ephori,  whose  office  it  was,  like  that  of 
the  tribanes  at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  and  protect  them  against  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy.  Lycurgus,  in  or- 
der to  banish  wealth  and  luxury  from  the  state, 
made  a  new  division  of  lands,  by  which  the  in- 
come and  possessions  of  all  were  rendered  equal. 
-He  divided  the  territory  of  Sparta  into  9000 
portions,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia  into 
90,000,  of  which  one  lot  was  assigned  to  each 
citizen  and  inhabitant.  These  parcels  of  land 
were  supposed  to  prodnce  seventy  medimni  of 
grain  for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides 
a  saflieient  quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more 
eflectoalJy  tobanisi  the  love  of  riches,  the  Spar- 


tan lawgiver  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, andallowed  only  iron  money,  affixing  even 
to  this  the  lowest  value.  He  also  instituted  pub- 
lic repasts  termed  Phiditia,  where  all  the  citizens 
partook  in  common  of  such  frugal  fare  as  the 
law  directed.  The  kingts  even  were  not  exempt^ 
ed  from  this  regulation,  but  eat  with  the  other 
citizens;  the  on^  distinction  observed  with  re- 
spect to  them  being  that  of  having  a  double  por* 
lion  of  food.    The  Spxrtan  custom  of  eating  in 

?ublic  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
'retans,  who  called  these  repasts  Andria.  At 
the  age  of  seven  all  the  Spartan  children,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled  in  companies, 
and  educated  agreeably  to  his  rules  of  discipline 
and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys, 
but  were  not  entirely  remitted  even  afler  they 
had  attained  to  manhood.  For  it  was  a  maxim 
with  Lycurgus  that  no  man  should  live  for  him- 
self but  for  his  country.  Every  Spartan  there- 
fore was  regarded  as  a  soldier,  and  the  city  itself 
resembled  a  great  camp,  where  every  one  had  a 
fixed  allowance,  and  was  required  to  perform  re- 
gular service.  In  order  that  they  might  have 
more  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  martial  pur- 
suits, Uiey  were  forbidden  to.  exercise  an^  me- 
chanical arts  or  trades,  which,  together  wxih  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  on  the  Helots. 
The  condition  of  these  ill-fiited  men  cannot  even 
now  be  considered  without  feelings  of  commise- 
ration for  their  sufferings,  and  execration  and 
horror  at  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors.  Aris- 
totle has  recorded,  that  when  the  Ephori  enter* 
ed  upon  their  office  they  began  bv  declaring  war 
against  the  Helots,  who  were  then  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  murdered  without  any  form  of  jus- 
tice whatsoever.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Spartan 
youths  armed  with  daggers  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  in  ambuscade,  to  surprise  and  put  to 
death  any  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
they  might  chance  to  meet.  These  criptia,  as 
they  were  called,  took  place  most  commonly  at 
night;  but  the  unhappy  objects  of  this  barba- 
rous exercise  were  frequently  assailed  by  day. 
and  butchered  whilst  working  in  the  fields.  The 
two  reigning  houses  of  Lacedsmon  took  the 
name  of  Agidse  and  EaripontidaB  from  Agis 
and  Euiypon,  sons  of  Earysihenes  and  Procles, 
the  first  Heraclid  sovereigns;  since,  asEphorus 
asserted,  these  were  looked  upon  as  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  their  own  right,  whilst 
their  fathers  obtained  the  crown  by  foreign  aid. 
Sparta  was  already  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
wnenCrcesus  was  induced  by  the  counsels  of  an 
oracle  to  court  its  alliance ;  but  the  succours, 
which  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Lydian 
monarch,  were  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Sardis.  But  for  the  unexam- 
pled instance  of  devotion  in  their  country's 
cause,  displayed  by  Leonidas  and  his  300  com- 
panions, the  Lacedapmonian  character  would 
not  have  been  distingruished  in  history  for  its 
energy  or  patriotic  zeal  during  the  Persian  con- 
flict; since  tardiness  and  superstition  prevented 
their  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  field  rf  Mara- 
thon :  the  wont  also  of  energy  and  talent  in  their 
commander  Eurybiades  would  no  doubt  have 
brought  Greece  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  had 
not  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  Themistocles  in- 
terposed, to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  weak 
and  vacillating  disposition.  The  battle  of  Pla< 
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nea,  il  is  trae.  was  won  by  a  Spartan  general, 
and  il  cannot  Be  denied  thai  the  valour  and  hnn- 
ness  of  the  Lacedsmonian  troops  contributed 
mainly  to  the  success  of  that  memorable  day ; 
bat  yet  how  mean  and  contemptible  appears  the 
procrastination  of  the  Spartan  government  in 
taking  the  field^  when  compared  with  the  heroic 
zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Athenians ;  notwith- 
standing the  strength  and  resources  of  the  former 
were  as  yet  unimpaired,  whilst  the  latter  were 
without  a  country,  and  destitute  of  every  thing 
but  their  arms,  and  courage  to  employ  them 
against  the  common  enemy.  After  the  liaale  of 
Mycale,  which  freed  the  island  and  colonies 
from  the  Persian  yoke,and  the  capture  of  Sestos, 
whereby  the  Hellespont  was  opened  to  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  the  LAc^kemonians  abandoned  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Athenians.  The 
rapid  advance  of  the  Athenians  towards  uni- 
versal domination  proved  too  late  the  error  they 
had  been  guilty  of  in  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  Persian  war  be^re  its  termination ; 
and  the  Spartan  government  gladly  made  the 
wrongs  sustained Inr  the  Corinthians  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Corcyra  and  Potidaea  a  pretext  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Athens."  With  this  began  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  which  terminatea  in  the  ruin 
of  Athens,  and  which  was  hardly  less  pernicious 
to  Laconia  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 
War  followed  war  with  varying  success  for 
many  years,  and  terminated  only  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  to  all,  and  the  extension  of  the  Macedo- 
nian name  and  power  over  the  free  states  of 
Greece.  To  this  succeeded  the  Roman  autho- 
rity, and  the  passage  of  empire  across  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas  from  Macedon  to  Rome. 
"  Under  the  domination  of  Rome,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces 
of  Greece,  being,  says  Strabo,  rather  regarded  as 
allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns 
around  Sparta,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eleutherolacones,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augus- 
tus, together  with  other  privileges,  for  the  zeal 
which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Romans.  Laconia,  from  its  rugged 
and  mountainous  character,  was  naturally  ba.r- 
ren  and  difficult  of  culture ;  such,  in  short,  as 
Euripides  described  in  one  of  his  lost  pla3rs.  The 
epithet  of  rirr6'iri%i,  applied  by  Homer  to  this 
country,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
its  great  extent  corofKired  with  the  other  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  but  hy  others  to  the  number 
of  its  valleys.  Laconia  could  boast  at  one  time 
of  possessing  one  hundred  cities,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  these  were  prolmbly  like  the  demi  of 
Attica,  not  larger  than  villages.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  countrv,  including  the  Helols, 
who  constituted  by  far  the  mo^  numerous  class, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  I,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  270,000  souls.**     Cram. 

Lade,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  lonians.  Herodot,  6, 
c.  7.— Paw.  1,  c.  35.— S/ro*.  17. 

Ladon,  1.  a  river  (»f  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into 
a  laurel,  and  of  Svrinx  into  a  reed,  Happened 
near  its  banks.     Strab.  1. — Mela^  2,  c.  3. — 

Pau$.  8,  c.  25.— Ortrf.  Met  A,  v.  659. II. 

Another  in  Elis.    This  little  stream,  now  call- 1 
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ed  the  DerviiJU,  ntier  flowing  near  the  city  of 
Pylos,  discharges  itself  into  me  Peneus. 

Lbstrt GONEs,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leomium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human 
flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts, 
they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his  compa- 
nions. {Vid.  Antiphetes.)  They  were  ol  a 
gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who,  how- 
cFer.  does  not  mention  their  countiy,  but  only 
spealcs  of  Lamus  as  their  capital  A  colony  ot 
them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into  Italy, 
with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the 
town  of  Formis,  whence  the  epithet  of  Lastry- 

fonia  is  often  used  for  that  of  F^^rmiana.  Plin. 
,  c.  b.—Ovid.  Met.  \i,  v.  233,  &c.  FYul.  4. 
ez  Pent.  4,  ep.  10.— TV^tr.  t»  lA/copkr.  y.  668. 
and  SlS.—Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  81.— 5tt.  7,  r.  276. 

Lagtra,  a  city  of  Tauriea  Chersonesos. 

LambrIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  the  Lam- 
brus.    Suet,  in  Caa, 

Lamber,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Po. 

Lliflu,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sinus  Maliacus  or  Lamncus,  and  north  of 
the  river  Sperchius,  famovs  for  a  siege  it  sop- 
ported  after  Alexander's  death.  Vid.  lAntU- 
cum.    Died.  16,  Ac. — Paus.  7,  e.  6. 

LIkije,  small  islands  of  the  JEgean,  opposite 
Troas.    Plin.  5,  c.  31.  * 

Lahpsacus,  and  Lampsactm,  now  Lawuakif 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontis  at  the  north  of  Abydos.  Priapns  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  he  was 
reckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  temple 
there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauch- 
ery, and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most  unnatural 
lust ;  and  hence  the  epithet  Lampsanus  is  used 
to  express  immodesty  and  wantonness.  Alex- 
ander resolved  to  destroy  the  rity  on  account  of 
the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or,  more  properly, 
for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Persia. 
It  was,  however,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice 
of  Anaximenes.  Vid.  Anaximenex.  It  was 
formerly  called  Pityusa,  and  received  the  name 
of  Lampsacus  from  Lampsace,  a  daughter  of 
Mandron,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  who  gave  informa- 
tion to  some  Phoceans  wnoaweh  there,  that  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  conspired  against 
their  lives.  This  timely  information  savea  them 
from  destruction.  The  city  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Lamp- 
sacus was  famous,  and  therefore  a  tribute  of 
wine  was  granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to 
maintain  the  table  of  Themistocles.  Mela,  1. 
c.  l9.^Strab.  13.— i»««s.  9,  c  3l.-^Herodot,  5, 
c.  117.— C.  Nep.  in  Tkemist.  c.  10.— OruC  I. 
TViU.  9,  V.  26.  F\ut.  8,  V.  345.— Ltt?.  33,  c.  38, 
I.  35,  c.  42— Mif<tfli.  22,  ep.  17,  52. 

Lamus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campeslris,  flow- 
ing from  mount  Tauru.s,  the  whole  width  of 
the  country,  into  the  Aulon  Cilicios.  From 
this  river,  which  is  still  called  the  Lanuse^  the 
district  to  which  it  belonged  was  called  Lamo- 
\\s.—iyAnvilU. 

Lanha.  Three  towns  of  ancient  Hispnnia 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Lancia.  One  of 
these  was  a  principal  city  of  the  Astures  in 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  Durius  and  the 
coast.  The  other  places  of  Uiis  name  belonged 
to  Lusitania.    Of  these,  the  one  called  Oppir 
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dtna  wta  sitnate  between  the  western  1)ank  of 
tibe  Cnda  and  the  springs  of  the  Munda,  (^Mon- 
digOt)  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  mpdem  a- 
Gmrda;  and  that  called  Transcnda,  from  its 
position  also  on  the  Cuda,  may  be  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,    jyAnviUe. 

Lamgobaboi,  by  cormpCion  Lombards,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  northern  barbarian 
hordes  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  over- 
thrown.   The  original  seats  of  this  people  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  fh)m  the  lateness  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  became  known,  and  from 
their  variotis  migrations  during  the  era  at  which 
they  first  present  themselves  to  history.    Their 
Scandinavian  origin  has  been  supported  and 
denied,  and  authorities  of  the  highest  character 
reject  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocate  on  the 
odier,  their  connexion  with  the  Germanic  race. 
However  the  truth  may  be  in  relation  to  their 
earliest  settlements,  theLangobardi  were  settled 
in  Germany  when  their  relation  to  Roman  his- 
toTy  b^ins,  and  whatever  differences  charac- 
terized them,  may  be  considered  sas  distinctions 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  of  a  race.    In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  find  this  people  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe ;  and  by  the  year  500  of  our 
era,  they  had  approached  the  Ihmube  and  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  or.  in  other  words,  the 
confines  of  civilization.    Their  particular  pro- 
vince appears  to  have  been  at  this  period,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  a  part  of  the  modem 
duchy  of  Brandenhurgh.     Few  in  number, 
they  made  up  in  courage  and  ferocity  for  their 
Dumerical  inferiority ;  and  in  all  the  wars  and 
changes  of  the  barbarians,  thev  maintained  their 
fierce  independence.  Even  when  migrating  be- 
fore the  new  and  potent  multitude  of  those  who, 
eoDtinuallv  pressmg  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
impelled  the  north  upon  the  centre  and  the  cen- 
tre upon  the  south,  tney  appear  raUier  to  have 
left  toeir  seats  for  more  auspicious  countries, 
and  not  to  have  felt  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
force.    In  their  wars  with  the  larger  tribes  they 
were  invariably  successful,  and,  though  scarcely 
known  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  then  but 
merely  named,  by  the  time  of  Ja^inian  they 
were  sufficiently  known  and  respected  to  be  in- 
vited within  the  pale  of  the  empire.    At  the 
snggestion  of  this  emperor  they  crossed  the 
t)aiinbe,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  of  jNoricum  and  Pannonia.    With 
the  Avars  they  conquered  the  GepiA  and  after 
occupying  Pannonia  for  some  time,  ntey  formal- 
ly determined  the  conquest  of  Italy.    Other 
Ktrfoarians  had  broken  the  barriers  which  the 
vanity  of  the  Romans  had  placed  as  the  limits 
of  their  enapire,  and  as  a  bulwark,  with  the  au- 
thority of  their  name,  against  hostile  encroach- 
ment; but  the  desire  of  booty  had  been  with 
them  the  governing  principle.    Alboinus,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Italy, 
and  passing,  on  the  invitation  of  Narses,  the 
resistance  of  the  Alps,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  barba- 
rous tribes  between  the  mountains  and  the  Po. 
The  conquests  of  this  savage  hero  changed 
again  the  name  of  all  the  north  of  Italy;  and 
as  its  Gallic  invaders  had  imparted  to  it  their 
name,  which  during  all  the  ages  of  the  Roman 
rule  it  hore,  so  from  this  successful  attempt  of 
the  Longobardi,  the  name  of  Lombardy,  assign- 
ed to  the  conquests  of  Alboinus,  has  remained  1 
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to  theni  through  all  the  chan^  of  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  and  marks  the  limits  of  his  victories. 
The  Lombards  from  the  north  spread  quickly 
over  Italy ;  and  the  tributary,  or,  as  we  perhaps 
should  say,  the  feudal  dukes,  established  even  m 
Campania  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lombard 
race.  In  the  middle  ages  three  powers  arose  to 
claim  supremacy  in  Italy ;  the  pope,  as  guardian 
of  the  ecclesiastical  interest;  the  exarch  of  Ra- 
venna, to  whom  were  intrusted  the  interests  of 
the  eastern  emperors;  and  the  Lombard  kings, 
who  boldly  claimed  to  be  considered  kings  of 
Italy.  The  conflict  between  these  powers  was 
long  and  warm ;  the  Lombards  for  a  time  ap- 
peared to  prevail,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  church 
obtained  an  ally  in  the  once  redoubted  Franks, 
and  ndsed  up  a  new  claimant  to  dominion  in 
Italy.  The  arms  of  Charlemagne  were  match- 
ed against  those  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  new  empire  of  the  west 
established  by  the  Frank  monarch,  was  foundea 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
subversion  of  the  Lombard  throne.  Thus  end- 
ed, 774,  the  history  of  this  people,  who,  after 
having  lived  the  wild  life  of  a  Nomadic  tribe, 
and  causing  terror  even  to  the  savage  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  forests,  succeeded  in  giving 
a  new  throne  and  a  new  name  to  Italy.  From 
this  time  the  name  of  Lombard  implies  merely 
that  the  people  bearing  it  belong  to  Upper  Ita- 
ly, and  conveys  no  longer  the  notion  of  a  bar- 
barous character  or  a  peculiar  race;  and  this 
corrupt  appellation  becomes  less  objectionable 
than  tnat  original  name  of  Longobardi,  which 
denoted  the  bearded  ferocity  of  the  German 
foresters.    Sacehi  Origine  de*  Longobard. 

LanCvidm,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno  had 
there  a  celebrated  temple,  which  was  frequent- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls,  on  first  entering 
upon  office,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess. 
The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  covered  with  a 
goat's  skin,  and  armed  with  a  buckler  and  spear, 
and  wore  shoes  which  were  turned  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  CU.  pro  Mwr.  ae  Nat.  D, 
1,  c.  29.  pro  Milan,  lO.—Ldv.  8,  c.  U.—Mal.  13, 
V.364. 

LAdnicfiA,  I.  a  city  of  Asia,  on  theborders  ot 
Caria,  Phrygia,  ana  Lydia,  celebrated  for  its 
commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and  black  wool  of 
its  sheep.  It  was  originally  called  Diospolis^ 
and  afterwards  Rkoas,  Plin.  6,  c.  29. — Sirab, 
n.'-Mela,  1,  c,  \h.—Cic.  6,  Att.  15.  fro  Place, 
According  to  the  Roman  distribution  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  imder  Constantine,  this  was 
a  town  of  Phryria,  but  attributed  by  Ptolemy 
to  Lydia.  It  stood  on  the  Lycus,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Azopus,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  at  which  it  emptied  into  the  Maean- 
der,  and  might  with  almost  e^ual  propriety  be 
assigned  to  Lydia  or  Phrygia.  The  due  ob- 
servance of  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  into 
Juridical  Conventus,  dec.  in  the  order  of  time, 
will  avoid  a  great  part  of  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  town's  being  va- 
riously assigned  to  different  provinces.  As  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  court  for  its  district,  Laodi- 
cea  superseded  Hieropolis  as  the  capital.  Its 
ancient  name  is  stilljMirtly  preserved  in  that  of 
Ladikj  though  the  Turks  denominate  it  Eski, 

Buar,  or  the   (Hd  Castle. II.  Another  of 
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LyeaoiUBy  sarnamed  Combusta,  now  Jiiftkiam 

Ijidikf  to  the  north-west  of  Iconiom. III. 

Another,  surnamed  Libani.  from  its  situation 
among  the  mountains  of  that  name.  It  stood 
between  the  rirers  Orontes  and  Eleutherus, 

west  of  Emessa. IV.  A  city  of  the  same 

name  upon  the  coast  lay  opposite  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  from  its 
situation  was  entitled  ad  Mare.  The^name  is 
still  extant,  though  slightly  changed,  in  Ladi- 
kiek.  There  were  other  towns  upon  which  this 
appellation  was  bestowed,  in  honour,  generally, 
of  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  the 
Syrian  kings. 

L45DicfiNE,  a  province  of  Sjrria,  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

LkPamtuHf  a  mountain  in  Bocotia.  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called  La- 
pkfsHus,  It  was  here  that  Athamas  prepared 
to  mimolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom  Jupiter 
saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram,  whence 
the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  god. 
Poms.  9,  c.  34. 

LarInvm,  or  LiRiNA,  now  LarinOf  a  town  of 
the  Frentani,  near  the  Tifemus  before  it  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  The  inhabitants  were  called 
LannaUs,  JUU.  15,  v.  &6&.—Cu.  Ou,  63, 4. 
AU,  13, 1.  7,  ep.  13.— Liv.  22,  c.  18, 1. 27,  c.  40. 
— Ges.  C.  1,  c.  23. 

Larissa,  I.  "  Larissa,  which  still  retains  its 
name  and  positicm,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  flourisnine  towns  of  Thessaly,  though  it  is 
not  mentionecT  by  Homer,  unl^  indeed  the 
Aigos  Pelasgicum  of  that  poet  is  to  be  identi- 
fiea  with  it,  and  this  notion  would  not  be  en- 
tirely groundless,  if,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  there 
was  once  a  city  named  Argos  close  to  Larissa. 
The  same  geographer  has  enumerated  all  the 
ancient  towns  of  the  latter  name ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  his  researches  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Pelasgi,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  foundhad  been  at  different  periods  occu- 
pied by  that  people.  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  La- 
rissa of  Thessaly  J  situated  on  the  Peneus,  owed 
its  origin  to  Acnsius.  This  town  was  placed 
in  that  most  fertile  part  of  the  province  which 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Perrhaebi, 
who  were  partly  expelled  by  the  Larissteans, 
while  the  remainder  were  kept  in  close  subjec- 
tion, and  rendered  tributary.  This  state  of 
thin|;s  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  continued  till 
the  tune  of  Philip,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the 

fovemment  of  Thessaly  into  his  own  nands. 
Lccording  to  Aristotle  the  constitution  of  this 
city  was  democratical.  Its  magistrates  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  considered  themselves 
as  dependant  on  their  favour.  This  fact  will 
account  for  the  support  which  the  Athenians 
derived  from  the  republic  of  Larissa  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  Aleuadao,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the 
tmie  of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of 
this  citv.  Larissa  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalse,  Philip 
having  abandoned  the  place,  and  destroyed  all 
the  royal  papers  which  were  kept  there.  La- 
rissa was  attacked  by  Antiochus  in  the  first 
war  he  waged  against  the  Romans;  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  some  troops 
despatched  by  the  latter  for  the  relief  of  the 
place.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  its  citadel  was 
a  place  of  great  strength.    Though  the  territo- 


ry  of  this  eily  WW  eztremeiy  lieh  and  ftitBe,  ]< 
a'as  subject  to  peat  losses,  caused  by  the  inun- 
dations of  the  reneus.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that 
he  could  discover  no  ruins  at  Larissa;  but  that 
the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  Ola  Larissa 
to  a  Paleo-Castro,  which  is  situated  upon  some 
very  high  rocks  at  four  hours  distance  towards 
the  east.  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  are 
however  of  opinion  that  the  modem  JLarit$a 
stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city." 

II.   Another,  surnamed   Cremasie,  "so 

called  from  the  steepness  of  its  situatinn  vas 
also  named  Pelasgia,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Strabo.  The  latter  appellation  might  indeed 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  Pelasgic 
Argoa  of  Homer. 

Atque  oUm  LariuapUeHS:  M  luHU  gu^ndtm 
Nwnc  super  Argos  arant. 

Larissa  Cremaste  was  in  the  dominion  of  Achil- 
les ',  and  it  is  probable  from  that  cireiu&stance 
that  Virgil  gives  him  the  title  of  Larissaeus.  At 
a  much  later  period  we  find  this  town  occupied 
bv  Demetrius  Polioreetes  when  at  war  with 
uassander.  It  was  taken  by  Apustius,  a  Ro- 
man commander  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and 
was  again  besieeed  by  the  Romans  in  the  war 
with  Ferseus,  wnen  it  was  entered  by  the  con- 
sul Licinius  Crassns  on  beine  deserted  fay  the 
inhabitants.  Its  rulas  are  thus  described  bjr 
Mr.  Dodwell :  *  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour' 
(from  the  village  of  Gradista)  '  we  arrived  at 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  covered  with  boshes.  The  walls  are 
built  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  swmmit  of 
which  we  arrived  in  twenty  mmutes ;  the  con- 
struction is  of  the  third  style,  and  finely  built 
with  large  masses.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  Larissa  Cremaste, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Achflles;  and  I 
conceive  there  is  an  error  in  the  text  oi  Strabo 
respecting  its  distance  from  Echinus;  ftirtwen- 
tv  stadia  I  should  propose  to  substitute  aae  hon- 
ored and  twenty ;  which,  calculating  somethii^ 
less  than  thirty  stadia  an  hour,  cof  respondb  with 
four  hours  and  a  half,  which  it  took  ns  to  per- 
form the  journey.  Its  situation  is  reioarkably 
strong ;  and  its  lofty  and  impending  aspect  me- 
rits the  name  of  Cremaste.'  Sir  W .  G^ll  says, 
'  the  form  of  Larissa  was  like  that  <k  many 
very  an(^it  Grecian  cities,  a  triangle  with  a 
citadel  afts  highest  point.  The  acropolis,  in 
which  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric  temple,  is 
connected  with  a  branch  of  Othr3rs  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  over  which  water  was  conducted  to 
the  city.  It  is  accessible  on  horseback  on  the 
side  nearest  l\i§ikaUa ;  and  fh)m  it  is  seen  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  MaUac  gulf,  the 
whole  range  of  (Eta,  and  over  it  Parnassus.' 
Beyond  is  Alope,  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Achil- 
les, and  which  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  stood 
between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus.  It  i^ 
probably  the  same  as  the  Alitrope  noticed  by 
Scylax,  and  retains  its  name  on  the  shore  of  the 

Melian  gulf  below  MakdUa."    Cram. III. 

A  town  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes  between  Epi- 
phania  and  Apamea.  Its  modem  name,  accord- 

mg  to  D'Anville,  is  Skizar. ^IV.  The  ruins 

of  a  city  in  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Zabus,  indicated  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand the  site  of  an  ancient  city  nam^  Larissa, 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Medes. 
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LoiaHJB,  a  riyer  of  Pelopoonesns,  flowing 
from  mount  Scoiiis,  and  forming  the  boundary 
of  Achaia  and  Elis. 

Labids  lacts,  a  celebrated  piece  of  water 
in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  now  Lago  di  Como.  On 
tbe  holders  of  this  division  of  Italia  and  of  Rhs- 
lia  the  river  Addua  spread  itself  into  a  lake 
which,  receiving  at  the  same  iime  tributary 
streams  from  the  Alps,  became  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  celebrated  sheets  of  water  in  an- 
cient Italy,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  celebrity  in 
modem  tmies  and  with  its  modem  name.  Here 
Pliny  had  two  villas,  and  the  fountain  of  which 
he  sjpeaks  yet  bears  the  name  of  the  naturalist 
The  lake  and  its  surroandinj?  comitry  are  thus 
described  in  the  Chissical  Tour.  "  The  lake 
of  CoM0,  or  the  Larian  (for  so  it  is  still  called, 
not  unfrequently  even  by  the  common  people) 
retains  its  ancient  dimensions  unaltered,  and  is 
fiftv  miles  in  length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth, 
and  firom  for^  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its 
Ibrm  is  seipentine.  and  its  banks  are  indented 
with  fiequent  creeks  and  harbours ;  it  is  subject 
to  sadden  squalls,  and  sometimes,  even  when 
calm,  to  swc«is  violent  and  tmexpected ;  both  are 
ecpuhj  dangerous.  The  latter  are  more  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  branch  of  the  lake 
toat  terminates  at  Cemo  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  1m»  no  emissary  or  outlet,  soch  as  the 
ii^  forms  at  i>GCo.  Tne  mountains  that  bor- 
der the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren  or 
naked:  their  lower  regions  are  generally  cover- 
ed with  olives,  vines,  and  orchards;  the  middle 
is  encircled  with  groves  of  chesnut  of  great 
height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regions  are 
either  downs,  or  forcbts  of  pine  and  fir,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  very  elevated  ridges,  which 
are  necessarily  either  naked  or  covered  with 
snow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed  of  one 
continued  steep,  but  usually  intermpted  by  fields 
and  levels  extending  in  some  places  into  wide 
plains,  which  supply  abundant  spnce  for  every 
kind  of  cultivaiion.  These  fertile  plains  are 
eenerally  at  one  third,  and  sometimes  at  two 
uiiTds,  of  the  total  elevation.  On  or  near  these 
levels  are  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  that 
so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tainSL  But  cultivation  is  not  the  onljr  source  of 
the  riches  of  the  Iiariaa  territory :  various  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  now,  as  they  were 
anciently,  spread  over  its  surface,  andf  daily 
opened  in  the  bowels  of  its  moontains ;  besides 
qoarries  of  marbles,  which  supply  MUany  and 
aO  the  neighbouring  cities  with  the  materials 
and  the  ornaments  of  their  most  magnificent 
eharches.**    Eusiaee, 

LjiaNOS,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

Latebiuii,  the  villa  of  GU  Cicero  at  Arpinum, 
near  the  liris.     Cie.  ad  Attie,  10,  ep.  i,  el.  4, 
ep.  7,  ad  fr.  3,  ep.  1.— PKa.  15,  c  15.  ' 
LATiNt,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Vid.  Latium. 

Latiuii.  "The  name  of  Latium  was  at 
*  first  given  to  that  portion  of  Italy  only  which 
extends  from  the  month  of  the  Tiber  tb  the  Cir- 
caean  promontory,  a  distance  of  about  fiAy  miles 
along  the  coast :  but  subsecjuently  this  last  boun- 
dary was  removed  to  the  river  Liris,  now  Gari- 
gUint^f  whence  arose  the  distinction  of  Latium 
Antiqitum  and  Novum.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Latium  was  extend- 
ed from  the  Loris  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vul- 


tumus  and  the  Massic  hills.  Latium  Antiquum 
may  be  considered  as  bounded  to  the  nortn  by 
the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  the  Latins  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sablnes  by  the  former  river,  and 
from  the  Tuscans  by  the  latter ;  to  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  river  Ufens  and  the  V olscian 
mountains,  and  to  the  w&st  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea    Even  in  this  narrow  territory  it  wHl  be 
observed  that  many  tribes  are  included  which 
were  not  originally  incorporated  into  the  Latin 
confederacy,  and  consequently  did  not  offer  sa- 
crifice in  common  on  the  Alban  mount,  nor 
meet  in  the  general  assembly  held  at  the  source 
of  the  Aqua  Ferentina.     The  earliest  records 
of  Italian  history,  as  we  are  assured  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicaraassus,  represented  the  plains  of 
Latiimi  as  first  inhabited  oy  the  Siculi,  a  jpeople 
of  obscure  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitlea  to 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  men- 
tioned, even  had  they  not  acquired  additional 
historical  importance  from  their  subsequent  mi- 
gration to  the  celebrated  island  from  thence  nam- 
ed Sicily.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  and 
apparently  on  sufficient  ^rotmds,  whether  the 
statement  of  Dionysias,  m  r^rd  to  the  first 
possession  of  Latium  b^  the  Siculi,  be  correct; 
for  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily  they  are  said  to  have 
found  that  island  already  occupied  by  the  Sica- 
ni,  who,  as  Thucydides  relates,  came  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus  in  Spain, 
having  been  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
Ligurians;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  this 
people  crossed  over  directly  from  Spain  to  Sici- 
ly, we  must  admit,  with  Freret,  that  they  like- 
wise traversed  Italy,  and  having  gradually  ad- 
vanced towards  the  extremity  of  that  country, 
finally  passed  into  the  adjacent  island.    It  is 
plain,  however,  IVom  several  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  occupation  of  Italy  l^  the  Si- 
cani  was  something  more  than  a  transient  pas- 
sage through  that  country.    Respecting  the  Si-, 
culi,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  theif 
origin,  or  the  country  which  they  occupied  prior 
to  their  settlement  in  Italy.    So  remote  indeed 
was  the  period  of  this  event,  that  Dionysius 
appears  to  have  considered  them  as  settled  there 
from  time  immemorial.    But  this  opinion  is  too 
unsatisfactory  to  allow  the  modem  antiquary 
to  acquiesce  m  it ;  accordingly  we  find  many 
systems  advanced  by  writers  of  that  class  re- 
s^ting  the  origin  of  this  ancient  people.  Oli- 
vicri  concluded  that  they  came  from  Greece, 
because  Ancona  is  said  oy  Pliny  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Siculi.  while  other  writers  ex- 
pressly call  it  a  Greek  city.    But  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  by  the  Siculi  of  Pliny  we 
are  to  understand  a  Syracusan  colony,  of  which 
Strabo  makes  mention,  and  to  which  Juvenal 
alludes  when  he  calls  the  city  in  question  the 
Doric  Ancona.  Freret,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that  the  Siculi  were  an  Illyrian  nation, 
who  settled  in  Italy  not  long  after  the  Libumi, 
a  people  of  the  same  race,  had  established  them- 
selves in  that  country.  This  learned  writer  has 
not  made  us  acquainted  on  what  authority  he 
groimded  this  assertion,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  relied  chiefly  on  a  passage  in  Plmy,  in  which 
the  Siculi  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
Libnmi,  as  having  anciently  possessed  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  country  in  the  province  which 
i  was  afterwards  called  Picenum :  he  might  also 
Ibe  hiduced  to  think  that  his  opinion  derived 
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some  SQpport  firom  Ptolemy,  who  mentions  the 
SiculiotBe  as  a  people  of  Dalmaiia.  It  would 
hardly  be  advisable,  however,  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nion of  Freret  withoat  further  evidencej  espe- 
cially as  it  is  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
express  testimony  of  a  writer  whose  authority, 
on  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Sicily, 
ou^ht  not  to  be  hastily  rqected,  we  mean  that  of 
Philistus  of  Syracuse,  who,  as  Dionysius  re- 
ports, asserted  that  the  Siculi  were  Ligurians, 
and  that  having  been  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  they  crossed  over  into  Sici- 
ly. This  is  also  the  account  which  Silius  Ita- 
licus  has  followed.  There  is  no  point  so  clear- 
ly established  with  respect  to  the  Siculi  as  that 
of  their  having  occupied,  at  a  very  early  period. 
the  Latin  plams  and  part  of  Etruria.  Placed 
therefore  on  the  western  coast  of  Italv,  their 
connexion  with  Liguria  ma^  readily  be  con- 
ceived, while  their  Ulvrian  origin  becomes  pro- 
|K>rtionably  improbable.  On  the  same  supposi- 
tion likewise  we  can  well  understand  how  this 
people  may  have  been  driven  south  along  the 
western  coast  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi and  the  Aborigines ;  but  if  we  allow  with 
Plin^  that  they  had  formed  settlements  on  the 
Adriatic  also,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  nation  so  largely  disseminated  and  so  firmly 
settled  could  have  been  expelled  from  Italy.  It 
is  evident  also  that  the  Siculi  did  not  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  Aborigines,  their  con- 
stant enemies,  were  placed  between  them  and 
the  Adriatic.  Lastly^  we  may  adduce,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  Ligurian  origin  of  the  Siculi,  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Festus,  which  stated  that 
the  Sacrani,  who  are  the  same  people  as  the 
Aborigines,  expelled  the  Ligurians  and  the  Si- 
culi from  the  sieptimontium,  or  Rome.  Diony- 
sius likewise  mentions  the  Ligurians  among  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  which  the  Roman 
nation  was  first  composed.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  the  people 
who  compelled  the  Siculi  to  abandon  Latinm. 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  Philistus  ascribed 
their  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi.  Thu- 
cvdides  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opici ;  while 
Aniiochus  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient 
writer,  represents  the  Siculi  as  flying  ttom  the 
(£notri.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  dis- 
crepance, it  is  prettv  evidont,  that  under  these 
different  names  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and  (Enotri, 
the  same  people  are  designated  whom  Diony- 
sius and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term 
Aborigines.  Having  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed of  this  ancient  race  under  the  head  of  Um- 
bria,  we  shall  content  ourselves  wiUi  referring 
the  reader  to  the  section  which  relates  to  that 
province,  and  pass  on  tq  trace  rapidly  the  sequel 
of  the  history  of  Latium.  The  Aborigines,  in- 
termixing with  several  Pelasgic  colonies,  occu- 
pied Latmm,  and  soon  formea  themselves  mto 
the  several  communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Her- 
nici,  and  Volsci,  even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war 
and  the  supposed  arrival  of  JSneas.  Of  that 
eventil  is  scarce  necessary  for  us  to  speak  at 
length,  since  it  has  been  already  discussed  by 
others  as  fully  as  the  subject  admits  of.  The 
question  indeed  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this 
narrow  compass.  Are  we  to  form  our  notions 
of  the  Trojan  prince  by  what  we  read  concern- 
ing him  in  the  Iliad?  If  so,  we  are  there  told 
plainly  that  JEneas  and  his  desoendants  remain- 
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ed  in  possession  of  the  Troad  for  many  genera- 
tions. (IL  Y.  307.)  Consequently  Homer  him- 
self furnishes  the  best  argument  against  the  co- 
lony of  JEneaa  in  Laiium.  If  we  are  not  to 
form  our  judgment  from  what  is  related  of  the 
son  of  Anchises  in  the  Iliad,  then  he  becomes  a 
mere  fictitious  character,  the  realitv  of  whose  ad- 
ventures cannot  afford  ground  for  historical  dis- 
cussion. Notwithstanding  that  Dionysius  la- 
bours anxiously  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of 
£neas  in  Latium^  he  is  obliged  to  confess  thai 
by  the  accounts  ot  all  the  older  historians,  such 
as  Hellanicus,  Cephalo  of  Gergithus,  and  He- 
gesippus,  the  Trojan  prince  did  not  advance  be- 
yond Thrace,  or  the  peninsula  of  Palleoe.  We 
would  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  some  modem 
writers,  who  consider  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
colony  as  an  invention  of  the  Romans  lu  please 
Augustus:  it  is  evident,  from  Dionysius^  ac- 
count, that  there  were  some  traditions  to  this 
efiect  among  the  Greeks  long  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  Rome.  There  seems  no  dbjectioUr 
therefore,  to  our  admiuingthe  arrival  of  a  chief 
called  ^neas  on  the  Latin  coast,  though  he 
might  neither  be  the  son  of  Anchises,  nor  in 
any  respect  connected  with  Troy.  If  he  came 
from  the  Thracian  £nea,  as  most  accounts  im- 
ply, the  name  of  that  city  might  have  occasion- 
ed the  error.  Various  etymologies  oi  the  names 
of  Latium  and  the  Latins  are  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  writers ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  derived  from  a  chief  called  Lati- 
nus,  of  whom  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  heard, 
since  he  is  mentioned  l^  Hesiod  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Latins  as  a  distinct  people  of  Italy. 
The  name  of  Prisci  Latini  was  first  given  to 
certain  cities  of  Latium,  supposed  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Latinus  Silvius,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  most  of  which  were  afterwards 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins  and 
Tarqninius  Priscus.  In  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  we  find  the  Latin  nation  unit- 
ed under  the  form  of  a  confederate  republic,  and 
acknowledging  that  ambitions  prince  as  the  pro- 
tector of  their  league.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant  from  Rome,  we  are  told  that  the  La- 
tins, who  favoured  his  cause,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  the  lake  Regilius,  and  were 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, the  Latins  received  the  tbanl^  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  some  years  afleiwards,  for  having 
taken  no  advantage  of  the  disturbances  at  Rome, 
which  finally  led  to  the  secession  of  the  people 
to  the  mons  Sacer,  and  for  having,  an  the  con- 
trary, offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  on 
that  occasion ;  he  adds  also,  that  a  perpetual 
league  was  formed  at  that  time  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Latins.  However,  about  143  years 
afterwards,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebelling, 
and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
which  they  had  a^eed  to  furnish  as  allies  of 
Rome.  Their  bold  demand,  which  was  urged 
through  L.  Annius  Setinus  in  the  Roman  se- 
nate, that*  one  of  the  consuls  at  least  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  nation,  led  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. A  war  followed,  which  was  rcnaered  re- 
markable iVom  the  event  of  the  execution  of 
young  Manlins  by  order  of  his  father,  and  the 
devotion  of  Declus.  After  having  been  defeat- 
ed in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  finally 
reduced  to  subjection,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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few  towns,  which  experienced  greater  lenity, 
and  Laciom  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent suae.  At  that  time  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens  had  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of 
the  Latin  cities ;  but,  at  a  later  ^riod,  the  Grac- 
chi sought  to  level  all  such  distinctions  between 
the  LaUiis  and  Romans.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried.  The  Social  war  follow- 
ed; and  though  the  confederates  were  finally 
conquered,  after  a  long  and  desperate  contest, 
the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  that  all 
the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  tsJcen  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  by  Sylla-,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  republic  that  the  Latins 
were  admitted  generally  to  participate  in  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Gluirites." 
Cram. 

Latkcs,  a  mountain  of  Caria,  near  Miletus. 
It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  in  the  night, 
whence  he  is  often  called  LtOmius  Bsras.  Vid. 
Biuifmion,  Msla,  1,  c.  Vlr^Ovid.  Tfist,  3, 
V.  299.  Art,  Am,  3,  v.  83.— PZin.  5,  c.  39.— 
StTtJ>.  14.— Cu;.  1,  TVs.  38. 

Latobrici,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  of  whom 
we  know  but  little.  According  to  Caesar  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Helvelii,  Rauraci, 
andTnlingi.    Cos,  B,  a  1,5. 

Latopous,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid, 
^so  called  from  a  fish  that  was  there  adored, 
bears  now  the  name  of  Ajim,  which  signifies 
iUustrioos."    J^AfmUe, 

LlviNiuM,  or  LavInttm,  a  town  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  Latium  daring  the  reign  of  JEneas, 
''*said  to  have  been  founded  by  that  prince  on 
htt  marriage  with  the  dauebter  of  Latmus :  this 
story,  however,  would  go  but  little  towards  pro- 
ving the  existence  of  such  a  town,  if  it  were  not 
actuially  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
by  Strux)  and  other  authors  as  well  as  by  the 
Itineraries.    Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was 
assassinated.    Strabo  mentions  that  Lavinium 
had  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.   The  inhabitants  are 
termed  by  Pliny,  La!Viniates  Ilionenses.    La- 
vinium and  Laurentium  were  latterly  united 
under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lav iniuuL    Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  Lavinium.     Cluverius  placed  it  near  the 
church  of  £?.  PetroneUa ;  Holstenius  on  the  bill 
called  Monte  di  Levano ;  but  more  receni  topo- 
graphers concur  in  fixing  it  at  a  place  called 
ProHca^  about  three  miles  from  the  coast." 
Cram.—ViTg.  ^Sn,  1,  v.  2m.—Slrab.  b.—Duh 
fofs,  Hal,  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Justin.  43,  c.  3. 

LAimBAcnM,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ens 
and  th<*  Danube,  now  Lorch.  It  was  the  place  of 
rendezvous  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube. 
LAOREirriNT,  a  name  belonging  properly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Laurentum,  but  applied  also 
to  the  subjects  of  king  Latinus  in  general. 

Lactreictum,  "  the  capital  of  Latinus^  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  best  topographers, 
mast  have  stood  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ostia, 
and  near  the  spot  now  called  PaUmo.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  citv,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  JBii«8$  and  the  Trojan  colony,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  without  going  so  far  back  as  to  Sa- 


turn and  Picus,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  ori* 
gin  of  Laurentum  is  most  ancient,  since  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium 
in  the  first  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
recorded  by  Polybius.  Though  Laurentum 
joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tarquin, 
and  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  lake  Regillus,  ii 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  Roman  interests.  Of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory we  know  but  little,  Lucan  represents  it  as 
having  fallen  into  ruins,  and  become  deserted 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  Laurentum  appears  to  have 
been  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavi- 
nium ;  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  bv  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  La- 
vinium. This  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Fron-> 
tinus  and  Sjonmachus,  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions collected  1^  Vulpius.  The  district  of  Lau- 
rentum must  have  been  of  a  very  woody  and 
marshy  nature.  The  Silva  Laurentina  is  no- 
ticed DY  Julius  Obsequens;  and  Herodian  re- 
ports, that  the  emperor  Commodus  was  ordered 
to  this  part  of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on 
account  of  the  laurel  groves  which  grew  there  \ 
the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  particular- 
ly salutary.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Lauren- 
tum is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  {^n.  7, 59.) 
The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous  for  the 
number  and  size  of  the  wild  boars  which  they 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  We  are  told  thfU 
Scipioand  Loelius,  when  released  from  the  cares 
of  business,  often  resorted  to  this  neijg^hbourhood, 
and  amused  themselves  by  gatheni^  shells  on 
the  shore.  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Laurentum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  in 
winter;  and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that 
they  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  city 
than  detached  dwelling.  Eveir  lover  of  an- 
tiquity is  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  mi- 
nute description  he  gives  of  his  oi^'n  retreat. 
The  precise  spot  which  should  be  assigned  to 
this  villa  has  oeen  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  topographers.  Holstenius  places  it  at 
PatemOf  oat  in  this  respect  he  was  probably 
mistaken,  as  the  generality  of  antiquaries  con- 
sider the  remains,  which  exist  on  that  site,  a% 
those  of  Laurentum;  besides,  Patemo  is  at 
some  distance  firom  the  sea,  whereas  Pliny's  re- 
treat was  close  to  it.  We  would  rather  follow 
the  opinion  of  Fabretti,  Lancisi,  and  Vulpius, 
who  fix  the  site  of  the  villa  at  to  Piastra^  ty 
hamlet  nearly  midway  between  Laurentum  and 
Ostia.  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  farm  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood."   Cram. 

LiiURiuM,  "celebrated  for  its  silver  mines, 
was  a  range  of  hills  extending  Arom  the  Asty- 
paleean  promontory  to  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium,  and  from  tbence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Part  Rafti,  the  ancient  Prasise,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  produce 
of  these  mines  was  shared  among  the  Athenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachmsB ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  this  division  took 
place  annuallv.  Themistocles,  however,  during 
a  war  with  iEgina,  advised  them  to  apply  this 
money  to  the  constrociion  of  300  galleys ;  a 
measure  which  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  naval  ascendency  of  the  Athenians.  Thu- 
cydides  reports,  that  the  Lacedemonian  arro^, 
in  their  second  invasion  of  Attica,  advanced  m 
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this  diKctkm  as  ftr  as  LanritmL  The  produce 
of  the  mines  had  already  much  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon.  We  coUect  ih>m  his 
account  that  they  were  then  farmed  by  private 
persons,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  republic 
m  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  they  extract- 
ed ;  but  he  strongly  urged  the  govenmient  to 
take  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving 
that  they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  re- 
venue to  the  state.  These  private  establish- 
ments were  called  Ipytunhpia  i»  roX^  dayifpttots. 

Nicias  is  said  to  have  emnloyed  at  one  tmie  1000 
slaves  in  the  mines.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhausted  when  he 
wrote ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
ever, was  extracted  from  the  old  scoriae,  as  the 
ancient  miners  were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art 
of  smelting  the  ore.  '  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  sur- 
vey of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
many  veins  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with 
which  the  country  seems  to  abound ;  he  observ- 
ed traces  of  the  silver  mines  not  far  beyond  Kb- 
raUa,  The  site  of  the  smelting  furnaces  may 
be  traced  to  the  southward  of  Tkorico  for  some 
miles,  immense  quantities  of  scoriae  occurring 
there.'  These  were  probably  placed  near  the 
sea-coast  for  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  import.  The  mlties  were 
situated  much  higher  along  the  central  range  of 
hills."    Ctam. 

Lauron,  a  town  of  Spain,  whose  situation 
is  uncertain.  According  to  a  learned  geograr 
pher,  "  it  is  now  Laurip,  in  ValeniUa.  a  small 
village,  once  a  town  of  great  strengtn,  which 
Sertorius  besieged,  took,  and  burned ;  even  then 
when  Pompey,  whose  confederates  the  Laaro- 
nites  were,  stood  with  his  whole  army  nigh 
enough  unto  the  flame  to  warm  his  hands,  and 
yet  durst  not  succour  it."    Beyl,  Ctfsm. 

Laus,  now  Laino^  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Lucania.    Strab.  6. 

Laus  Pompeu,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded  by  a 
colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

LAuraMiJE,  or  Latomijs,  a  prison  at  Syra- 
cuse, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionjrsius,  and 
now  converted  into  a  subterraneous  garden, 
filled  with  numerous  shrubs,  flourishingin  lux- 
uriant variety.  Cic.  Vir,  5,  C.27.— Iav.26,  v.  37. 

Lebad£a,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  west  of  Coronea,  more  anciently  call- 
ed Midea.  "  This  city  wa.s  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  oracle  of  Tropbonius,  situated  in 
a  cave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who 
consulted  the  Fates  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies,  which  are 
accurately  detailed  by  Pausanias,  who  also 
gives  a  minute  description  of  the  sacred  cavern. 
The  oracle  was  already  in  considerable  repute 
in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  consulted  it,  as  well 
as  Mardonius.  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  so- 
lemn assembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Le- 
badea,  after  the  action  to  return  thanks.  This 
was  known ,  however,  to  have  been  an  artifice  of 
Epaminondas.  Strabo  calls  the  presiding  deity 
Jupiter  Trophonius.  The  geographer  Dicsar- 
chus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus,  wrote  a 
full  account  of  the  oracle.  He  briefly  alludes 
10  it  in  his  description  of  Greece. 


0eiow  the  cave  were  the  grov«  and  temple  of 
Trophonius.  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mne- 
mo^e,  and  the  temples  of  Proserpine,  Ceres, 
Jupiter,  and  Apollo ;  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Bona 
Portuna;  all  of  which  were  filled  with  statues 
by  the  first  artists ;  whence  Pau;MLnias  observes 
that  Lebadea  was  as  richly  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  as  any  city  of  Greece.  It  is  how- 
ever said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  troops 
ofMithridates."    Cram. 

Leb6ix79,  or  LebI^dos,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  the 
north  of  Colophon,  where  festivals  were  yeariy 
observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Lysimachus 
destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  It  had  been  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Codrus. 
Sh-ab.U.—HifrtU.  1.  ep.  11,  v.  TSerodol.  1, 
c.  142.— Ottf.  1,  Div.  33. 

Lecraum,  now  Pelago^  a  port  of  Corinth  in 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  Stai,  Tkeb.  S,  v.  381.— 
Liv.  3Q,  c.  83.  Sir  William  Gell  observes, 
"  Lechaeum  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  from 
Corinth,  and  consists  of  about  six  houses,  ma* 
gazines,  and  a  custom-house.  East  of  it,  the 
remains  of  the  pott  are  yet  visible  at  a  place 
where  the  sea  runs  up  a  channel  into  the  nelds. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  modem  Venetian 
fort." 

Lbctum,  a  promontory,  now  Cktpe  Baba^  se- 
parating Troas  ttom  .fiolia.  This  constituting 
the  normem  limit  of  Phrygia  Minor  undeftthe 
Roman  government,  formed  consequently  the 
farthest  northern  point  of  Asia,  properly  socsJ)^ 
ed  by  the  Romans.    Liv.  37,  c.  87. 

Ledus,  now  />;r,  a  river  of  Gaul  near  the 
modem  Montpelier.    Mda,  2,  c.  5. 

Leleobs,  (a  Xeyctf,  te  gather^)  a  wandering 
people,  composed  of  difierent  unconnected  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  Troad  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  driven  towards  Caria  cxl  the 
termination  of  that  contest  and  the  destruction 
of  Troy.    Such  is  one  account  of  this  obscure 
and  very  ancient  race.  We  are  at  liberty,  bow- 
ever,  from  the  very  weak  authority  on  which 
this  notion  rests^  and  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
account,  to  inquire  further  into  the  origin  of  this 
people,  and  we  shall  find  them  settling,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  European  population,  tne  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acamania,  £tolia,  Locns,  and  Bce- 
otia.   Though  we  do  not  deny  the  early  mix- 
ture of  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  it  seems  pro- 
lMU>le  that  the  early  residence  of  the  latter,  if 
the  temporary  occupation  of  a  place  by  so  migra- 
tory a  people  can  be  called  a  residence,  was  in 
the  western  continent,  and  probably  in  Thrace 
or  Macedonia.  Their  appearance,  nevertheless 
in  the  southern  peninsula,  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  period  of  authentic  history,  because 
Lelegia,  ^the  earliest  name  of  Laconia,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  relied  on  by  Pausanias) 
came  from  them,  or  from  Lelex  their  prince,  who 
dourished  at  an  era  purely  mythological.   The 
same  geographer  believed  them  to  have  had  their 
first  seats  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  an 
opinion  which  cannot  stand,  because  it  is  op- 
posed by  reason  and  analogy,  but  which  mani- 
festly proves  the  earlv  settlement  of  the  Leleges 
in  those  regions.    When  from  this  place  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  passed  over 
to  the  islands,  in  the  sea  that  separated  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Carians,  if  Herodotus  may  be  relied  on  | 
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bat  it  is  certainly  more  coiuMnant  with  proba- 
biliif,  that  this  occurred  upon  their  emigration 
from  the  islands  to  the  eastern  shore.  We  may 
still  funher  observe,  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  Leleges  from  the  other 
Srimitire  Q'ibes  of  Greece,  who  were  frequently 
tended  in  part,  and  who  were  still  more  fre- 
quently confused  by  the  ignorance  of  historians 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged.  Strai.  7  and  S.—Hamer,  U.  21,  y. 
a6.-P/t«.  4,  c.  7, 1. 6,  c  30.—  Virg.  JEn,  8,  y. 
'm.-Paus.  3,  c.  1. 

LELEGEis,a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because 

once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.    Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

LsMANis,  a  place  in  Britain,  where  Cssar  is 

rapposed  to  have  first  landed,  and  therefore 

placed  by  some  at  JUmne  in  KerU. 

Lemannus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Al- 
kbroges,  through  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Genera.  Ii  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Geneva  or 
Lamme.    Lucan.  1,  v.  396.g-Mfia,  2,  c.  5. 

Lehmos,  an  island  in  Uie  northern  part  of 
the  JEeean  Sea,  south-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Athos  87  miles,  towards  the  islands  of  imbros 
and  Tenedos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  minor.    It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  LBmnius  foUr^ 
vho  fell  there  when  thrown  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter.  {Vid.  Vulcanus.)    It  was  celebrated  for 
two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the  Lemnian 
women  murdering  their  husbands  ( Vid,  Hijh 
^pyie,)  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or  Pelasgi, 
in  killing  all  the  children  they  had  had  by  some 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  carried  away 
to  become  their  wives.  These  two  acts  of  cruelty 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Lemnian  ac- 
^tmf,  which  is  applied  to  all  barbarous  and  in- 
homan  deeds.  The  firFt  inhabitants  of  Lenmos 
vere  the  Pelasgi.  or  rather  the  Thracians,  who 
vere  murdered  by  their  wives.     After  them 
came  the  children  of  the  Lenmian  widows  by 
the  Argonauts,  whoee  descendants  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1 100  years  before 
^  Christian  era.    It  is  famous  lor  a  certain 
lond  (^  earth  or  chalk,  called  terra  Lemnia  and 
ttrrasigiUtUa ;  and  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of 
Crete  and  Egypt.    Some  remains  of  it  were 
still  visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.    The  island  of 
I^mnos,  now  called  SUdimene,  was  reduced 
under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades,  and 
the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  obliged  to 
emigrate.    Virg,  JShi,  8,y.  454.— £fower.  U. 
h  7.  593.— C.  Nep.  in  MiU.—Strab,  1,  2  and 
l^lkrodo^,  6,  c.  140.— M^to,  2,  c.  l.^ApoU 
Jwi.  1,  arg. —  Flace.%  v.  78. — Ovid.  Art,  Am. 
3,  V. 672.— 5to^.  3,  Theb,  274.    Theprincipal 
cities  were  Hephaistia  and  Myrina.  The  latter 
stood  npon  the  point  or  cape  that  looked  towards 
OKHmt  Athos,  whose  shadow,  it  was  said,  was 
seen  in  the  market-place  of  this  city  at  a  parti- 
cular season     Hephaistia  may  be  supposed 
^to  its  name  to  have  been  peculiarly  deoicnted 
to  the  worship  of  Vulcan,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  island ;  but  its  wars  with  the  soldiers  of 
Mahomet,  and  its  resistance  under  the  conduct 
of  the  daughter  of  its  Venetian  governor,  have 
rendered  its  modem  fame  superior  to  any  that 
it  derives  from  antia  uity.    It  was  well  provided 
with  bays  and  creeks,  which  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  want  of  rivers,  and  the  soil  was 
for  the  most  part  fruitful  and  productive.  There 
(till  remains  one  harbour,  sufiicient  for  the  di- 


minished trade  of  the  island,  which  now,  m  a 
circumference  of  upwards  of  100  miles,  conuums 
but  a  population  of  about  8000  souls.  The  re- 
mains ot  an  extinct  volcano  have  been  discov- 
ered here,  and  the  eruptions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try, msiy  account  for  the  fable  oy  which  the  god 
ot  fire  is  represented  to  have  dwelt  in  this 
island. 

Lemovices,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  in 
that  part  which  was  afterwards  attached  to 
Aquitania.  Their  coital  was  Angusturitum, 
Limoges^  though  Ptolemy  makes  it  Ratiastum. 
The  province  of  Limousm^  or  that  region  which 
forms  the  department  de  la  Haute  Vte»M,  cor- 
responds to  tneir  territory,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Vienne.  The  Lemovices  are  again  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  in  the  same  passage  as  that  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  the  position  given 
above ;  in  the  second  instance  they  would  seem 
to  belong  to  Armorica,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
text  is  here  corrupt.    Cos.  Beit,  Gal.  7,  75. 

Lbocobion.     Vid.  Athena, 

LfiONTiuM,  and  Leontini,  L  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Ohalcis  in  Eubcca, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habitation  of  the  Lsstrigones :  for  which  rea.son 
Qie  neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  Lastri- 
^anii  campi.  The  country  was  extremely  fruit- 
lul,  whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.  The  wine  which  it  produced  was  the 
best  of  the  island.  The  people  of  Leontium  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against 
the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  427,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Gtorgias,  the  Leontine  rhetorician,  was  chosen 
as  the  persuasive  intercessor  with  the  r«>ubli- 
cans  or  Greece.  The  result  of  this  emnessy, 
and  of  the  war  which  ensued  on  the  adoption  of 
the  quarrels  of  the  Leontines  by  Athens,  are 
well  known  in  the  appointment  of  Alcibiades 
and  others  to  take  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  his  recall,  the  defeat  of  the  other  generals, 
the  destruction  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  disastrous  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  modem 
LenHni  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Leontium. 

II.  A  town  of  the  same  name  in  Achaia, 

one  of  the  twelve  original  cities  of  that  division 
of  the  Peloponneseus.  It  was  near  mount 
Scollis,  and  is  menponed  by  Polybius.  T^ucyd, 
^.^Pohjb.  l.—Ooid.  Fast.  4»  v.  467.— i&ii.  14, 
y.  126.— Oic.  wi  Verr,  5. 

Leontos,  a  river  of  Ccelo  Syria,  called  at  its 
mouth,  in  modem  times  Casemiek,  but  through 
the  rest  of  its  course  Leitoni  or  Lante.  Vid. 
Libanus. 

Lepontu.  '*The  Lepontii  inhabited  the 
high  Alps,  whence  flow  tne  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Tesin ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina, 
which  distinguishes  among  many  valkys  that 
through  which  the  Tesin  rans,  is  formed  of  the 
name  of  this  nation,  who  on  the  other  side  ex- 
tended in  the  Pennine  valley,  where  they  pos- 
sessed Oscela,  now  Domo  df  OsuJa.  ffAnvtUe. 
Communicating  their  name  to  the  mountains 
among  which  they  dwelt,  and  which  separated 
Italy  from  Helvetia,  they  were  surrounded  hj 
the  innumerable  Alpine  tribes  of  Rhcetia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

LEpna,  I.  the  name  of  a  large  city  of  the 
Tripolitana  in  Africa.    It  was  situated  near  the 
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Syrtis  Blajor,  a  little  to  the  west,  and  the  nuns 
that  now  bear  the  name  of  Ldrida  indicate  the 
site  of  this  ancient  place.  Leptia  Magna  was 
the  principal  of  the  three  cities  fVoin  which  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  on  which  it  stood  has 

been  denominated  Tripolis. II.    Another, 

now  Lemta^  west  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  in  the 
fertile  country  of  Byzacium,  and  of  coarse  be- 
yond the  Tripolitana.  Though  a  place  of  much 
importance,  it  was  called  Mmor  to  distinguish 
it  trom  the  fonder.  This  Leptis  stood  about 
eig[hteen  Roman  miles  flrom  Adrumetum.  It 
paid  every  day  a  talent  to  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage, by  way  of  tribute.  Liuan.  2,  v.  251. — 
Plin,  5,  c.  l^.^SaUust.  in  Jug.  TI.—Mela,  1,  c. 
S.^Slrab.  3,  v.  256.— a».  C.  2,  c.  38.— Cm:.  5. 
Ferr.  59. 

Lbria,  an  island  in  the  iBgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  about  eiffhteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  in- 
habitants were  very  dishonest  SIrab,  10. — 
Beroda.  5,  c.  125. 

LerIna,  or  Plinasia,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  now  JLer  ia,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
at  the  east  of  the  Rhone.     TacU.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

Lbrna,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for 
a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to  the  po- 
ets, the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  oftheir  mur- 
dered husbands.  It  was  there  also  that  Hercu- 
les killed  the  famous  hydra.  The  fountain 
Amymone,  the  Halcyonian  pool,  the  torrent 
Ghimarrus,  and  the  nver  Erasinus,  famous  in 
themselves,  contributed  to  form  this  still  more 
celebrated  pool  or  marsh.  A  modem  traveller 
relates,  that,  overgrown  with  grass  and  reeds, 
an  incurious  passenger  might  not  observe  this 
famed  and  ancient  lake,  which  still  retains  in 
the  minds  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  its 
former  properties  and  peculiarities.  Its  small 
channel  affording,  as  it  discharges  itself  by  a 
little  stream  into  the  Argolic  gulf,  abundance 
of  water  for  a  few  mills  that  are  seated  on  its 
banks,  the  surrounding  people  are  for  the  most 
part  millers;  they  inform  tne  inquirer  that  the 
pool  is  bottomless,  and  no  doubt  the  tradition  to 
that  effect  has  come  down  to  them  uninterrupt- 
ed since  the  fabulous  exploit  of  Hercules  beside 
its  bank.  Vtrg.  JEn,  6,  v.  803, 1. 12,  v.  517.— 
St/rab.  8.— iWfete,  2,  c.  3.— Orui.  Met,  1,  v.  597. 
^Lwcrel.  b.—SUU.  T%eb.  4,  v.  (jaS.—ApoUod. 

2,  c.  15. There  was  a  festival  called  Ler- 

naa^  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Argives  used  to 
carry  fire  to  this  solemnitv  from  a  temple  upon 
mount  CrathLs,  dedicated  to  Diana.    Paus, 

Lero,  the  same  as  Lerina. 

Lesbos,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
JEgean  Sea,  and  the  seventh  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, distant  fVom  the  coast  of  JSolia  a  few 
miles,  and  itself  in  circumference  about  168. 
The  island,  to  which  a  ra3^hological  origin, 
serving  only  to  show  its  antiquity,  is  assigned 
by  ancient  authorities,  seems  to  have  received 
its  name  in  the  obscurest  ages.  Long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  their  account,  the 
Pelasgi  migrated  to  this  place ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Ionic  settlement  of  Macareus  and  his  family 
is  still  sufficiently  remote  from  that  first  land- 
mark of  classical  history  to  become  doubtful, 
even  without  the  embellishments  which  would 
make  it  so  if  otherwise  entitled  to  credit  The 
later  population  seemed,  however,  descended 
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fVom  the  Cohans,  who,  at  a  later  period,  ana 
probably  within  the  historic  ages,  or  veiy  nearly 
so,  pased  over  to  this  inviting  spoL  "■  The 
happy  temperature  of  the  climate  ot  Lesbos  con- 
spired with  the  rich  fertility  of  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce those  delicious  fruits,  and  those  exquisite 
wines,  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  modem 
travellers  to  deserve  the  encomiums  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  them  by  ancient  writers.  The 
convenience  of  its  harbours  furnished  another 
source  of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  delight- 
ful island,  which,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer, 
was  reckoned  populous  and  powerful,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  Greece  at  that  time,  governed  by  the 
moderate  jurisdiction  of  hereditary  princes. 
The  abuse  of  royal  power  occasionea  the  disso- 
lution of  monarchy  m  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  isles.  The  rival  cities  of  Miiy- 
lene  and  Methymoa  contended  for  republican 

K re-eminence.  The  former  prevailed;  and 
aving  reduced  f^ethynma,  as  well  as  six  cities 
of  inferior  note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion 
beyond  the  narrow  bonnds  of  the  island,  and 
conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Troas.  The 
Lesbians  afterwards  underwent  those  general 
revolutions,  to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  power.  Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valoor  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  well  as  all 
the  Greek  settlements  around  them,  ^umed  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  and  Pausanias, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  honourable 
colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  respect  in  peace  and  to  follow  in  war." 
OiU.  Hist.  Greece,  The  name  of  the  island  is 
now  MytUinf  from  that  of  the  principal  city, 
which  still  retains  its  old  appellation  in  the 
altered  form  of  J\fytUini.  Among  the  other 
names  by  which  Lesbos  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, the  most  common  were  Macaria,  Lasia, 
and  Pelasgia. 

LfiTHE,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose 
waters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they 
had  been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in 
Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  or  making  them 
foroet  whatever  they  hsid  done,  seen,  or  neard, 

before,  as  the  name  implies,  XqOq,  Mivion, 

II.  Lethe  is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Synes, 
which  runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time 
after  rises  again ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 
of  the  Lethean  streams  of  obliv^n.  "  Divers 
canals  derived  from  the  Nile,  separating  Mem- 
phis ftrom  the  ancient  sepulchres  and  pyramids, 
furnished  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  or  their  in- 
fernal rivers  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Lethe.** 

III.  There  is  also  a  river  of  that  name  in 

Spain. IV.  Another  in  Bceotia,  whose  ^n- 

ters  were  drtmk  by  those  who  consulted  the  ora- 
cle of  Trophonius.  Ijucan.  9,  v.  355. — Ovid. 
Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47.— Ftr/r.  G.  4,  v.  545.  JSn. 
6,  V.  714.— JBoZ,  1,  V.  235, 1.  10,  v.  655.— Pb«J. 
9,  c,  39.— J5&ra<.  3,  od.  7,  v.  S?7. 

Lbuca,  a  town  of  Messapia,  almost  upon  the 
point  of  the  lapygian  promontory.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  place  and  name  are  extant 
in  that  of  a  church,  which  bears  the  title  of 
Santa  Maria  di  LetuM.  The  name  of  this 
whole  region,  according  to  Strabo,  was  derived 
from  a  gigantic  race  of  men  called  Leuctemi, 
who  once  inhabited  it,  having  escaped  from  the 
fight  upon  the  Phoegrean  plains.    It  was  after- 
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wards  included  in  (he  counti]^  of  the  Salentini, 
though  the  Leotemi  may  (without  recourse  to 
table)  be  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  dwelt 
thereabout,  and  to  have  caused  that  region  to  be 
called  Leuteria. 

Leucas,  or  Lextcadu,  an  island  of  the  Io- 
nian Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Acamania.  It  once 
formed  "  part  of  the  continent,  but  was  after- 
wards separated  {torn  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
cm,  and  oecame,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  known 
by  the  name  of  Sanla  Maura,  In  Momer's 
tmie  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  he 
calls  it  'Axr^y  *Uvfi>io,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca 
and  Cephallenia.  Scylax  also  affirms, '  that  it 
had  been  connected  formerly  with  the  continent 
of  Acamania.  It  was  first  called  Epileucadii, 
and  extends  towards  the  Leucadian  promonto- 
ry. The  Acamanians  being  in  a  state  of  fac- 
tion, received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Corinth. 
The  Acamanians  were  urgent  with  Demosthe- 
nes to  undertake  the  siege  of  Lieucas.  which 
had  always  been  hostile  to  them,  but  tnat  offi- 
cer, having  other  designs  in  view,  did  not  ac- 
cede to  their  request.  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  years  alter,  they  became  masters  of  the 
place,  though  at  what  precise  period  is  not  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  by  any  ancient  writer.  We 
learn  from  Livy  that  it  was  considered  as  the 
principal  town  of  Acamania,  and  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  nation  was  usually  convened 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It 
was  then  besie^d  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Cluintins  Flamininus,  and  defended  by  the 
Acamanians  with  great  intrepidihr  and  perse- 
verance ;  but  at  length  through  the  treachery 
of  some  Italian  exiles,  the  enemy  was  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  the  place  taken  \ij  storm,  an 
event  which  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
all  Acamania.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedo- 
nia, Lencas  was  by  a  special  decree  separated 
from  the  Acamanian  confederacy.  The  same 
historian  describes  the  town  of  *  £«ucas  as  situ- 
ated on  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  the  isl- 
and from  Acamania,  and  is  not  more  than  120 
steps  wide.  It  rests  on  a  hill,  looking  towards 
Acamania  and  the  east  The  lower  parts  of 
the  city  arc  flat,  and  close  to  the  shore ;  hence 
it  is  easily  assailed  by  land  and  sea.'  Thucy- 
dides  likewise  states  that  the  town  was  situated 
within  the  Isthmus,  as  also  Strabo,  who  adds, 
that  die  Corinthians  removed  it  to  its  present 
situation  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Holland  speaks 
of  the  ruins  of  an  '  ancient  city  about  two  miles 
TO  the  south  of  the  modem  town .  The  spot  ex- 
hibits the  remains  of  massive  walls  of  the  old 
Greek  stractnre,  ascending  and  surrounding  the 
summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  hill  near  the  sea ; 
and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  which  ap|>ear 
among  the  vineyards  that  cover  its  dechvity.' 
As  the  passa^  through  the  Dioryctus  was 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows, 
we  leam  that  these  were  marked  out  by  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sea  at  certain  intervals.  In  a  small 
island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  Leucas  was 
an  ancient  temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  Some 
other  passages  relative  to  Leucas  will  be  found 
in  Poljrbius.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  speaks  of 
t  law  in  force  there  by  which  landed  proprietors 
were  forbidden  to  part  with  their  estates,  except 
in  cases  of  great  necessitv ;  he  adds,  that  the 
abolition  of  this  law  provec!  a  verv  popular  mea- 
sure.   Nericum  was  probably  the  oldest  town 
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in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  as  we  leam  from 
Homer  that  it  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
It  was  taken  by  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  at 
the  head  of  his  Cephallenians. 

Ofof  N^f  lirov  cTXoif,  l^rtftivov  moXltBpev 
*A«rJ^v  'jthnipotOj  Kc^aXA^ye^^iy  dvivawp— 

Od.  Q.  376. 

Strabo,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  reports  that 
the  Corinthians  removed  their  town  to  the  I^- 
mus ;  but  Nericum  seems  still  to  have  subsisted 
after  this,  as  Thucydides  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians landed  some  forces  here  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  which  were,  however,  defeated  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  to  retire.  It  was 
probably  situated  in  a  bay  not  far  from  the  Leu- 
cadian promontory,  where,  according  to  mod^m 
maps,  there  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  Thucydides  mentions  also  a  port  called 
£llomenus,  which  is  considered  to  be  Porto 
Vlicoj  a  few  miles  south  of  SaTita  Maura.  The 
Leucadian  promontory,  so  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  lover's  leap,  is  said  bv  Strabo  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
rock.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo ; 
and  every  year  on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was 
customary  to  hurl  fVomthe  cliflTsome  condemn- 
ed criminal,  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feathers, 
and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of 
his  person,  in  order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number 
of  boatmen  were  also  stationed  below  ready  to 
receive  him  in  their  skifis,  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leu- 
cadian territory.  Sappho  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaon.  Artemisia,  ^ueen  of 
Caria,  so  celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  this  fatal  trial. 
Virgil  represents  this  cape  as  dangerous  to  ma- 
riners."— Cram. 

Leuce,  a  small  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  a 
triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Borvsthenes.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  plac- 
ed there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  en- 
joyed perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  duringlife,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  often  been  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c.  According  to 
some  accounts  Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nup- 
tials with  Ipbigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared 
the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  manes  of 
Ajax,  Ac.  Strab.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ammian, 
32.— Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773.  It  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Dromos  Achilles,  whicn  the  read- 
er may  see  under  its  proper  name. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul.  They 
dwelt  in  that  part  which  lay  upon  the  borders 
of  the  provinces  called  afterwards  Champagne 
and  Ijorraine,  the  present  departments  de  la 
Misuse  and  de  la  Meurlke.  Upon  their  north 
were  the  Mediomairices,the  mountains  Vosges 
covered  them  upon  the  east,  on  the  south  were 
the  Lingones,  and  on  the  west  the  Tricasses 
and  Catelauni.  They  were  amon^  those  Gal- 
lic people,  who,  with  the  name  of  friends  of  the 
Romans,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
and  precarious  liberty  at  the  discretion  of  their 
too  powerful  protectors.  Among  their  towns 
were  Tullum,  Tavl,  and  Nasium;  of  the  latter 
the  site  is  not  kno'U'n  with  equal  certainty. 
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Mottntftins  on  the  west  of  Crete  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance like  while  clouds,  whence  the  name. 

Lbucopetra,  I.  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  the  Achaeans  were  defeated  by 

the  consul  Mummius. II.  A  promontory 

six  miles  east  from  Rhegium  iii  Italy,  where 
the  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

Leucophrts,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a  city 
«f  the  same  name,  near  the  Meander.  The 
goddess  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  with  many  breasts,  and  crowned  with 

▼ictory. ^An  ancient  name   of  Tenedos. 

Patu.  10,  c.  U.—Strab.  13  and  14. 

l4Ei;co8,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

Leocosia,  a  little  island  towards  the  south- 
em  limit  of  the  Paestanus.  Sinus,  north  of  the 
Posidium  promontorium.  It  was  said  "  to  de- 
hre  its  name  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  as  we 
learn  from  Lycophron  and  from  Strabo.  Diony- 
sius  calls  it  Leucasia.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  otLicosa,  and  sometimes  bv  that  of  Isola 
piama.  It  was  once  probably  inhabited,  as  seve- 
ral vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  there 
in  1696.'^    Cram. 

Leucost Ki,  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabi^ 
ants  of  Cappadocia  on  tne  borders  of  Pontns, 
and  to  those  of  Pontus  on  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia. These  people  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Syrian  origin,  ana  the  superior  fairness  of  their 
complexions  caused  the  epithet  of  Leuco  (while) 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Syri,  by  which 
they  were  designated  in  common  with  others  of 
that  race.  The  term  Leuco  Syri  was  not  the 
less  applied  to  the  people  dwelung  in  these  re- 
gions after  the  whole  country  had  become  thick- 
Xj  interspersed  with  colonies  and  settlements 
from  Greece. 

LsucdTHOE,  or  Leucothea,  an  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  Capree. A  fountain  of 

Samos. A  town  of  Egypt. of  Arabia. 

Mda^  3,  c  7. A  part  or  Asia  which  pro- 
duces frankincense. 

Leuctra,  a  villaffe  of  Bceotia,  between  Pla- 
tsea  and  Thespiae,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  latter.  It  is  famous  for  the  victory  which 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  obtained 
over  the  superior  force  of  Cle<»nbrotus,  king  of 
Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371.  In  this 
famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300 
Thebans.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lost  the 
empire  of  Greece.  The  place  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  the  modem  Greek  pronun- 
ciation in  some  measure  obscures  it  to  the  En- 
glish ear  and  eye  when  written  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  pronouncing  it.  Phtt.  in  Pe- 
tap. ^  Ages. — C.  Nep.  in.  Epam. — Justin.  6,  c.  6. 
— Xmophon.  Hist.  Chrae. — Diod.  15. — Pans. 
Lacon. — do.  de  ofic.  I,  c.  18.  TVsc.  1,  c.  46. 
AU.  e,  ep.  l.—Strab.  9. 

LEacTiHTM,  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  east- 
era  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf  The  antiquity 
of  this  town  ascended  to  the  ages  of  fable,  and 
the  inhabitants  boasted  that  their  founder  had 
given  his  name  to  southem  Greece  or  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Thucydides  call  this  place  Leuc- 
tra.    Sirab.  8. 

LEucTAmAs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus.    Paus.  6,  c.  31. 

Lexovii,  a  people  of  Gkiul,  at  the  month  of 
the  Seine,  conquered  with  in'eat  slauf^hter  by  a 
lieutenant  of  J.  Cassar.    Cos.  Bell.  G. 
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Ldanub,  a  chain  of  mountains  extending 
parallel  with  the  coast  (Vom  north  to  south,  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Syria.  Towards  Tyre 
this  range  of  hills  inclines  to  the  coast  in  double 
ridges ;  the  more  southern  of  which  assumes  the 
name  of  Anti-Libanus.  Between  these,  the 
valley  is  called  Coelo  Syria,  and  the  river  Leon- 
tos,  now  LanUj  runs  in  the  line  of  these  moun- 
tains through  the  whole  length  of  the  vallev  till 
it  foils  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tyre.  The 
southem  extremity  of  this  chain,  or  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  reaches  south  for  some  distance,  run- 
ning into  Palestine.  "  Next  to  the  country  of 
the  Ansiareh,  mount  Libanus  raises  its  summits 
to  the  clouds,  still  shaded  with  some  cedars  and 
beautified  with  thousands  of  mre  plants.  Here 
the  Astragalus  tragacanthoides  displays  its  clus- 
ters of  purple  flowers.  The  primrose  of  Liba- 
nus, the  mountain  amar^llis,  the  white  aad  the 
orange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant  hues  with 
the  verdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry.  The 
snow  ot  the  mountain  is  skirted  Ysj  the  Xeran- 
themum  frigidum.  The  deep  ravines  of  these 
mountains  are  watered  by  numeroas  streams, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  in  great  abundance. 
The  highest  of  the  valleys  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Arvieux  and  Pococke  found  the 
snow  lyinghere  in  the  month  of  June ;  Ran- 
wolf  and  ICort  in  August.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
peal that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  coolness,  toe  humidity,  and 
the  good  quality  of  the  soil,  maintain  a  perpetu- 
al verdure.  These  bounties  of  nature  are  pro- 
tected by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  to  an  indus- 
try less  harassed  by  predatory  encroachments 
than  that  of  the  other  districts  of  Syria,  that 
the  hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  terraces  in 
long  succession,  which  preserve  the  fertjte 
earth;  those  well  planted  vineyards;  those 
fields  of  wheat,  reared  by  the  industrious  hand 
of  the  husbandman  ;  those  prlantations  of  cot- 
ton, of  olives,  and  of  mulberries,  which  present 
themselves  every  where  in  the  midst  of  the 
rocky  steeps,  and  give  a  pleasine  example  df 
the  effects  of  human  activity.  The  clusters  of 
grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  themselves 
as  large  as  cherries.  Gk)axs,  squirrels,  partridges, 
and  turtle-doves  are  the  most  numerous  animal 
species.  All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to 
thepouncingsof  the  eagle  and  the  prowmigs 
of  the  panther.  This  last  is  the  animal  whidi 
is  here  called  the  tiger.  These  retreats,  secured 
from  warlike  invasion,  but  unfortunately  ac^ 
cessible  to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  pashas,  are 
inhabited  by  two  races,  different  in  religion  and 
in  manners,  but  similar  in  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Maronites  and  the  Druses." 
MnUe-Bmn. 

LiBfeTHRA.  "  a  city,  the  name  of  which  is  as- 
sociated witn  Orpheus,  the  Moses,  and  all  that 
is  poetical  in  Greece.  '  Libethra*'  says  Pausa- 
nias, '  was  situated  on  mount  Olympus,  on  the 
side  of  Macedonia ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  respecting  which  an 
oracle  had  declared,  that  when  the  sun  .beheld 
the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should  be  destroy- 
ed by  a  boar  (ird  evdi.)  The  inhabitants  of  I]i- 
bethra  ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a  thing  impos- 
sible; but  the  column  of  Orpheus*s  monument 
having  been  accidentally  broken,  a  Rasp  was 
made  by  which  li^ht  brolre  in  upon  the  tomb, 
when  the  same  night  the  torrent  named  Sus 
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being  prodigiously  swollen,  rushed  down  with 
viol^ce  from  mount  Olympus  upon  Libethra, 
overflowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public  and 
private  edifices,  and  destroying  every  Uving 
creature  in  its  furious  course.  After  this  cala- 
mity, the  remains  oi'  Orpheus  were  removed  to 
Dium;  and  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near  KaUrina 
a  remarkable  tumulus,  which  he  conceives  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  This  tumu- 
lus is  of  immense  magnitude,  of  a  perfectly  co- 
nical form,  and  upon  its  vertex  grow  trees  of 
great  size.  Pausanias  says  the  tomb  of  Orphe- 
us was  twenty  stadia  from  Dium.  Whether 
labethra  recovered  from  the  devastation  occa- 
sioned by  this  inundation  is  not  stated,  but  its 
name  occurs  in  Livy,  as  a  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna.  After  de- 
scribing the  perilous  march  of  the  Roman  army 
under  (X.  Marcius  through  a  pass  in  the  chain 
of  Olympus,  he  says,  they  reached,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  plains  between  Libethrum  and  Hera- 
cleum.  Strabo  also  alludes  to  Libethra  when 
speaking  of  mount  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that 
several  places  around  that  mountain  attested  the 
former  existence  of  the  Thracians  of  Pieria  in 
the  Bceotian  districts.  From  th^se  passages  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  of  Libethrus  was 
given  to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  which  stood 
above  the  town.  Hence  the  Muses  were  sur- 
named  Libethrides  as  well  as  Pierides."  Cram. 
^Virg,  Ed.  7,  v.  21.— P/tn.  4,  c.  9.— Afete,  2, 
x.  X^Sirab.  9  and  10. 

LmoPHCBNicEB,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try near  Carthage. 

LiBORNu,  an  Illyrian  province  of  the  ftoman 
empire,  lying  between  the  river  Arsia,  which 
s«arated  it  from  Histria,  the  Albius  mons 
waich  lav  towards  the  side  of  Illyricum,  the 
Titins  which  flowed  between  it  and  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Adriatic  S(.*a  which  lay  along  its  coast 
in  bays  which  were  formed  by  the  innumerable 
islands  called  Libumides  and  Ab63rrtides,  that 
studded  its  bosom.  Two  people,  the  Japydes 
and  Libomi,  occupied  this  tract  of  country ;  the 
former  dwelling  in  the  more  northern  parts  in 
the  mountains  and  upon  the  coast  around  their 
capitals  Senia  and  MetuUum  in  the  modem 
Mfriackda:  and  the  latter  towards  the  borders 
of  Dalmatia.  '*  The  Libumi  appear  to  have 
been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communicated  their  name  to  the  vessels 
called  Libumine  by  the  Romans.  And  the 
Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said,  on 
their  arrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it  in 
their  possession.  Scylax  seems  to  distinguish 
the  Libumi  fiom  the  Illyrians,  restricting  pro- 
bably the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situated  more  to  the  south, 
and  was  better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
same  writer  alludes  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
libumi,  as  not  excluding  females ;  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  history  of 
Teata,  and  might  serve  to  prove  that  this  geo- 
paphical  compilation  is  not  so  ancient  as  many 
have  supposed.  Strabo  states  that  the  Libumi 
extended  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  stadia.  To  them  be- 
kmged  ladera,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony,  the  mins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  modem  town  of  Zara,  on  the 
spo»  called  Zara  Vecckia.  Beyond  Is  the  mouth 
01  the  river  Kerka,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ca^ 


tarbates  of  Scylax  and  the  Titius  of  Ptolemy^ 
Strabo,  who  does  not  mention  its  name,  says  it 
it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to  Scardona. 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  Libumi  since  Pliny  says  the  national  coun- 
cil met  here.  The  present  town  retains  its 
name,  and  is  situated  on  a  lake  formed  by  the 
Ksrkaj  a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
sea.  Under  the  Romans  this  river  served  as 
the  boundary  between  Libumiaand  Dalmatia.'^ 
Cram.  Or.  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  whom  the  magistrates  em])loyed  as  public 
heralds,  who  were  called  Libumi^  probably  from 
being  originally  of  Libumian  extraction. 

LiBURNiDEs.  A  great  number  of  islands, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  40  of  the  lareer  kind, 
on  the  coast  of  Libumia,  were  called  among 
the  Greeks  Libumides.  Some  of  them  were 
comparatively  large,  and  have  been  famous  in 
history,  as  Pharos,  Scardona,  and  Issa.  They 
were  also  called  the  Dalmatian  islands. 

LiBURKUM  MARE,  the  sea  which  borders  on 
the  coasts  of  Libumia. 

LiBURNUs,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

LiBTA,  L  In  its  widest  sense  the  name  of 
Libya  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  was,  however,  a  particular  district  to 
which  this  name  belonged  geographically,  while 
it  was  rather  poetically  used  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above.  This  proper  Libya  lay  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Intemum.  from  Egypt  to 
the  greater  Syrtis,  comprising  tae  countries  of 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica,  and  extending  in- 
land indefinitely. 11.  Deserta,  or  Libya  Ul- 
terior, was  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Niger  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  corresponding  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  desert  of  Sakara^  which 
modem  travellers  have  so  ftrequently  partially 
described.  From  the  word  Libya  are  deriveq 
the  epithets  of  Libys^  Ltbyssa^  Libysis^  Libys" 
tis,  LibycuSy  lAbysticns^  JjibysLvMis^  Ltbystaus. 
Virg.  Jbn.  4,  v.  106,  1.  5,  v.  Tn.—lMean.  4.— 
Samst.  &c. 

LiBTcuM  MARB,  that  part  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab.  2. 

LiBYssA,  now  €MnsKj  a  town  of  Bithjmia, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Hannibal.  It  was 
situated  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  or 
rather  the  Astacenus  Sinus,  west  of  Nicome- 
dia. 

LicHARDBB,  small  islands  near  Ceeneum,  a 
promontory  of  Eubcea,  called  fromLichas. 
Vid.  Lickas.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  155,  918.— 
Strab.  9. 

LiORR,  or  LiOERis,  now  La  L&ire,  a  large  ri^ 
ver  of  Gkul  falling  into  the  ocean  near  Nantes. 
Strab.  4.— Pttw.  4,  c.  18.— C<m.  G.  7,  c.  55  an4 
75.     Vid.  Aguitania  and  Celtica. 

LtGUREs,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  Vid. 
Liewria. 

LioihiiA,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
Liguslie  Sea  J  on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commercial  town 
of  CfejuMi  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  known,  though  in  their  character  they 
are  represented  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  addict 
ed  to  falsehood.  According  to  some  they  were 
descended  iiom  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Germansi 
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or,  as  otheis  sapport,  they  were  of  Greek  origin, 
frhaps  the  posterity  of  the  Lagyes  mentioned 
ilerodotus.  Li^:iiria  was  subdaed  by  the 
>mans,  and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the 
name  of  Leghorn.  Luean,  1,  y.  442. — Mela^ 
S,  c.  l.—Strab.  4,  Ac.^T\ieU.  Bist,  3,  c.  15.— 
Plin.  2,  c.  5,  Ajc—Liv.  5,  c.  35,  1.  23,  c.  33, 1 
99,  c.  6j  dec. — C.  Nep.  in  Ann. — Fl&r.  3,  c.  8. 
The  Ligures  were  a  more  mimized  population 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  Italians,  and  may 
be  considered  as  having  descended  from  the  first 
northern  inhabitants  ol  Italy. 
LiGUSTicJE  Alpes.  Vid.  Alpes, 
LiGUsncuM  MARE,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  now  the  ChUf  of  Genoa.  Plin. 
8,  c.  47. 

IdGTEs,  a  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabited  the 
eonntrv  between  Cancasus  and  the  river  Pha- 
sis.  ^me  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the 
Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  called  Li- 
gures. Herodot.  7,  c.  72. — Dionfys.  BaL  1,  c. 
10.— S^oA.  A.—Diod.  4. 

Ltlybjbum,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  extending  into  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
nearest  point  towards  Africa  Propria  from  Eu- 
rope.   The  promontory  is  now  Boeo. II.  A 

town  of  the  same  name,  now  MursaUa^  stood 
on  this  projection,  and  is  noted  both  as  a  princi- 
pal possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  for  its 
resistance  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic 
wars.  It  had  a  port  large  and  capacious, 
which  the  Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Gartha^, 
endeavoured  in  vam  to  stop  and  fill  up  with 
stones,  on  account  of  its  convenience  and  vici- 
nit}r  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  powerful  city  but  the  ruins 
of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
706.— JMWa,  2,  c.  7.— S<ra*.  6.— Cic.  in  Verr. 
6.— Cen.  de  BeU.  Afnc—Diod.  22. 
LiMN£,  I.  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Laconia  and  Messenia.    Pans.  3,  c.  14. IL 

A  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

LdMNjBA,  I.  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Acama- 
nia,  about  six  miles  in  leneth,  now  called  lake 

Nizero. IL  A  district  of  country,  called  also 

Limnaea,  surrounded  this  piece  of  water,  which 
likewise  gave  name  to  its  principal  town.  This 
small  state  or  re^on  extended  to  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  on  which  it  had  its  port,  now  called, 
as  well  as  the  bay  on  which  it  stands,  LiUraki. 
JDsn.  Bell.  4, 6. 

LiMNfiOM,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limne, 
ttom  which  the  goddess  was  called  Limnea, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at  Spar- 
ta and  in  Achaia.  The  Spanans  wished  to 
seize  the  temple  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  but  the 
emperor  interfered,  and  gave  it  to  its  lawful 
possessors,  the  Messenians.  Pans.  3,  c.  14,  i. 
7,  c.  20.— Tbci^.  Ann.  4,  c  43. 

LtMONUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards  Pic- 
tavi,  Poiaiers.     Cos.  Q.  8,  c.  26. 

LiinxTM,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  Lincoln. 
This  city  belonged  to  the  Coreiani,  who  were 
extended  widely  over  several  counties  in  that 
part  of  Britain. 

LiNDUs,  now  LindOj  a  city  at  the  south-ea.st 
part  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cercaphus,  son  of  Sol 
and  Cydippe.  The  Danaides  built  there  a  tem- 
ple to  Minerva,  and  one  of  its  colonies  founded 
Gela  in  Sicily.  It  gave  birth  to  Cleobulus,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and  La- 
ehes,  who  were  employed  in  making  and  finish- 
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ing  the  iamoos  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Slrak 
U.-^Bamer.  IL  Q.—Mela,  3,  c  7.  Plin.  34.— 
Berodol.  7,  c.  153. 

LiNGONES.  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  on  the 
borders  of  Belgica,  to  which  they  are  said  at  an 
early  period  to  have  belonged.  Their  country, 
when  residing  in  Lugdunensis  Prima,  in  the 
former  province,  was  about  the  springs  of  the 
Mosa,  the  Sequana,  and  the  Mairona,  corres- 
ponding to  the  department  de  la  BauU  Mame^ 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Champagne.  Their  cap- 
ital, once  Andomatunum,  assumed  their  name, 
with  which,  under  the  modification  of  Langres^ 
it  has  reached  the  present  time.  The  Lingohes 
passed  into  Italv,  where  they  made  some  settle- 
ment near  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
TacU.  B.  4,  c.  55.— Mbr^ioi.  11,  ep.  57,  v.  9,  L 
14,  ep.  159.— Lucan.  1,  v.  398.— C^es.  BeU.  O. 
1,  c.  26. 

LdPARA,  I.  the  largest  of  the  JSolian  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  from  this  one, 
Lipari.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
according  toDiodorus,  it  received  from  Ldparns, 
the  son  of  Auson,  king  of  these  islands,  whose 
daughter  Cyane  was  married  by  his  successor 
JSolus,  according  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  mav  be  called  very 
opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  Uie  va- 
riety of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  in  ge- 
neral repute.  It  had  some  convenient  harbours, 
and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  their  medicinal  powers. 
According  to  Diodorus,  ^olus  reignea  at  Li- 
para  before  Lipanis.  Liv.  5,  c.  28. — Plin.  3, 
c.  B.—nal.  14,  V.  57.— Ftr^.  Mn.  1,  v.  56, 1.  8, 

V.  417.  JMfete,  2,  c.  r—Slrab.  6. IL  A  town 

of  Etruria. 

LiauBNTU,  now  Livenza,  a  river  of  Cisal- 

Sine  Ghiul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Plin. 
,  c.  18. 

LiRis,  now  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campania, 
which  it  separates  from  Latium.  It  rose  among 
the  Appenmes,  and  flowing  through  a  part  of 
Latium,  and  between  that  country  and  Cam- 
pania with  a  sluggish  course,  discharged  iiself 
into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  among  the  marshes  of 
MinturnsB.  This  river  was  more  anciently  call- 
ed the  Clams,  according  to  Straba 

Ltflsus,  I.  a  town  of  Illyria,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Drilo,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  colonized  by  the  Syracusans,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  lUyrians.  From  these  it  was 
wrested  for  a  time  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Pliny 
styles  it  Oppidnm  civium  Romanorum.  The 
modern  Aleisio  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Acro- 

lissus,  the  citadel  of  Lissns.    Polyb.  8,  15. 

II.  A  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  JEgean 
Sea  between  Thasos  and  Samothracia.  It  was 
dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.    Strab.'^l.— -Herodot.  7,  c.  100. 

LisTA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Listini.  This  town  was  taken 
by  the  Sabines  from  the  Aborigines,  whose  ca« 
pital  it  was  supposed  to  have  been. 

LiTANA,  a  wood  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  extending 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  from  the  sources 
of  the  Parma  and  the  Niciato  those  of  the  Se- 
cia,  occupyins:  a  part  of  the  modem  duchies  of 
Parma  and  lifodena:  Here  the  Roman  armj 
was  beaten  by  the  Gauls.    Iav.  23,  c.  24. 
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liriBNUM,  a  town  of  Campania.  **  Its  situ- 
ation has  been  disputed  ;  bm  antiquaries  seem 
now  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  town  at  a 
pJace  called  Tdrre  di  Palria,  The  difficulty 
arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers.  This 
stream  is  ape  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  form  marshes  anciently  known 
as  the  Palus  Literoa,  now  Lago  di  PaJHa. 
Litemum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  same 
year  with  Vultumam.  It  was  recolonized  un- 
der Augustus,  and  ranked  among  the  pnefec- 
tone.  That  Scipio  retired  here  in  disgust  at  the 
injustice  of  his  conrarymen,  seems  a  fact  too 
well  attested  to  be  called  in  question ;  but  whe- 
ther he  really  dosed  his  existence  there,  as  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  Livy's  account,  may  be 
deemed  uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to 
be  seen  both  at  Litemum  and  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Scipios,  which  was  discovered  some  years 
a|o  outside  the  Porta  Capena.  According  to 
Valerius  Maximus,  Scipio  himself*  had  caused 
to  be  engraved  on  it  this  inscription : 

naaATA  .  patbia  .  nb  .  oma  .  quidism  .  uea 

HABiiS. 

which  would  be  decisive  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  of  Po/ria, 
which  IS  suppcwed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Scipio's 
villa,  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  this  circum- 
stance. Pliny  asserts,  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  day,  near  Litemum,  some  olive-trees 
and  myrtles,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
iUustrioas  exile.''    Cram, 

Lcxca,  a  river  of  Mauretania,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Antaeus  had  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was  in  the 
DeighbonrhoM  that  Hercules  conquered  him. 
Ual.  3,  V.  ^S^.—MOa,  3,  c.  IQ.^Strab.  3. 

Local,  L  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia  in  Italy, 
on  the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Rhegium.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  alwut  757  years 
before  the  uhristian  era,  as  some  suppose.  -  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Locri  or  Locrenses, 
Virg.  jEn,  3,  v.  399.— -S/ra*.— Pttiiw— Z^ir.  22, 
c  6,  L  23,  c  30. — II.  A  town  of  Locris  in 
Greece. 

LocB».  "  TJbe  Greeks  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Locrians  three  tribes  of  the  same 
people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other 
in  territory  as  well  as  in  nominal  designation, 
doubtless  were  derived  from  a  common  stock. 
These  were  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  Epicnemidii, 
and  OpnntiL  A  colony  of  the  latter,  who  at  an 
early  period  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Mag- 
na Grscia,  were  dbtinguished  by  the  name  of 
Epizephyrii,  or  Western  LocrL  The  Epicne- 
midian  and  Opontian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Ozoke ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that 
tbey  were  not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur 
in  ascribing  the  origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lele- 
ges.  The  Locri  Ozote  occupied  a  narrow  tract 
of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  commencing  at  the  ^tolian 
Rhinm,  and  terminating  near  Crissa,  the  first 
town  of  Phocis,on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  its 
name.  To  the  west  and  north  they  adjoined 
the  jEtolians,  and  partly  also,  in  the  latter  di- 
rection, the  Dorians,  while  to  the  east  they  bor- 


dered on  the  district  of  Delphi  belonging  to 
Phods.    They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  the  more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  east, 
and* their  name,  according  to  fabulous  accounts, 
was  derived  from  some  fetid  springs  near  the 
hill  of  Taphius,  or  Taphiassus,  situated  on  their 
coast,  and  beneath  which  it  was  reported  the 
centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed.    Thucy- 
dides  represents  them  as  a  wild  uncivilized  race, 
and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  thell  ana 
rapine.    In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  nave  sided  with. the  Athenians,  as  the  latter 
held  possession  of  Naupactus,  their  principal 
town  and  harbour,  and  also  probably  fh}m  en- 
mity to  the  iEtolians,  who  nad  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.    The  Epicnemi- 
dian  Locri  occupied  a  small  district  immediately 
adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  between 
mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  Eubcea.  Ho- 
mer classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the 
general  name  of  Locri.    The  Opuntian  Locri 
follow  alter  the  Epicnemidii ;  they  occupied  a 
line  of  coast  of  about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a 
little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  extending^  to  U)e  ^ 
town  of  Halse,  on  the  frontier  of  Bceotia.    In- 
land their  territory  reached  to  the  Phocian 
towns  of  Hyampolis  and  Abee.    This  people 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
metropolis.'*    The  Locri  who  established  them- 
selves in  Italy  were  of  the  Optmtii  and  Ozolae 
tribes,  but  the  period  of  their  migration  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  define.    The  name  of  Epi- 
zephyru  they  obtained  from  their  settlement 
about  the  Cape  Zephyrium,  and  by  this  appella- 
tion they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locrians 
of  Greece.    The  chief  city  founded  by  them 
bore  their  name,  and  became  famous  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Grascia 
Magna,  but  also  for  the  institutions  of  Zaleucua, 
one  of  the  most  admired  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 
For  2(X)  years  these  institutions  continued  m 
force,  and  for  all  that  length  of  time  the  city  of 
Locri  enioyed  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the 
highest  character  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
its  citizens.    Locri  early  took  part  in  the  poli- 
tics and  resolutions  of  Sicily,  and  sufi*ered  great- 
ly from  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius  the  Younger.  It 
sufiered  still  further  from  the  anger  of  Pyrrhus, 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy,  and  still  more 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  Gt.  Plemi- 
nius,  who  was  stationed  there  with  a  garrison, 
to  keep  it  in  the  interest  of  Rome  during  the 
Punic  war.    **  The  situation  of  ancient  Locri 
has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  antiquaries  and  tra- 
vellers a^e  in  fixmg  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Qe- 
race.  This  modem  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which 
is  probably  the  mons  Esopis  of  Strabo,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed ;  the  ele- 
vated position  of  Locri  is  also  to  be  inferred  from 
a  fragment  of  Pindar.    Bu(  the  name  of  Pag- 
liapolif  which  is  attached  to  some  considerate 
ruins  below  Cfenzee,  naturally  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizepby- 
rian  Locri.  D'Anville  removed  it  too  far  to  tne 
south,  when  he  supposed  it  to  accord  with  the 
Malta  di  Bruzzano.^    Cram. 

LoNDiNUM,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded,  as 
some  suppose,  between  the  a^e  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Nero.  It  ha«t  been  severally  called  Landtni' 
um.  Londinnm,  &c.    Ammianus  calls  it  veimS' 
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turn  ^pfidum.  It  is  represcD  Ad  as  a  consider- 
able, opulent,  and  commercial  town  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  TacU.  Ann,  14,  c.  Z3.^^Ammian. 
The  various  modes  of  writing  the  name  of  this 
place  are  given  by  Gamhden,and  show  astriking 
analogy,  in  the  greater  number,  to  that  of  Lon- 
dinum.  Ammianus  calls  it  Augusta,  to  which 
the  surname  Trinobantum  is  to  oe  added,  from 
the  people  whose  capital  it  is  known  to  have 
been.  Its  mythological  namesL  however,  are  en- 
tirely different,  and  refer  to  the  fabulous  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  the  obscure  writers  of  the  dark- 
est ages.  Thus  Troy  Novant,  or  Troia  Nova, 
in  allusion  to  its  colonization  by  the  grandson  of 
iSneas,  the  renowned  Brute,  and  Caer  Lnd, 
from  Lud,  another  fictitious  person,  who  found- 
ed, or  at  least  exalted  it  to  the  high  state  which 
it  early  held  among  the  cities  of  Britain. 

LoNOOBARm.     Vtd,  Lan^obardi. 

liONouLA,  a  town  of  Latram,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Volsci.    lAv.  3,  c.  33  and  39,  1. 9.  c.  39. 

LiOT5pHlat,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Uljrsses  visited 
*  their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
HtTodot.  4,  c.  177.— Sl^oft.  17.— Jife^a,  1,  c.  7. 
-^Plin.  6,  c.  7, 1. 13,  c.  17. 

LiUCA,  now  Iauxo^  a  city  of  Btrnria^on  the 
river  Amus.  Liv,  81,  c.  5,  L  41,  c.  13. — Cic. 
13,/4m.  13. 

LccANi,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from  the 
Samnites  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LOciNU,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  explain  the  exact  limits  or  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  the  Lucari  may  have  spread 
themselves,  we  mav  define  the  boundaries  of  Lu- 
cania,  as  it  formea  a  part  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, with  considerable  exactness.  To  the 
south-west,  bevond  the  little  river  Laos,  and  to 
the  south-east  oeyond  the  Crathis,  lay  the  Bni- 
tiorum  Ager,  or  country  of  the  Bratii.  On  the 
side  of  Campania  the  Silams  bounded  it  fVom 
the  moimtains  to  the  sea ;  and  the  Bradanus,  in 
the  same  manner^  fhnn  the  mountains  to  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  divided  it  firom  Apulia.  A  line 
flrom  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  along  the  high- 
lands in  which  the^  rise,  describes  its  limits  on 
the  side  of  Samninm.  The  country  was  fa- 
mous for  its  grapes.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  6. — 
MOa,  8,  c.  4.— Lio,  8.  c.  17, 1.  9,  c.  90, 1. 10,  c. 
l\.—Horat,  2,  ep.  2,  v.  178. 

Lnc^RiA,  now  Litcera,  a  town  of  Apulia,  in 
that  part  which  was  distinguished  by  tne  name 
of  Daunia.  This  was  a  place  of  gr^  antiqui- 
ty ;  its  orij^  was  referred  by  the  poets  to  the 
tune  of  Diomed,  who  was  saia  to  have  fbunded 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  over  which 
the  Romans  extended  their  dominion  in  Apu- 
lia, and  continued  faithful  to  them  during  their 
wars  with  Carthage.  Like  the  rest  of  Apulia, 
it  was  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  wool 
which  was  there  prepared. 

Lucr£t!li8,  now  UbreUi^  a  mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a  plear 
sant  valley,  near  which  the  house  and  farm  of 
Horace  was  situate.  Barat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  1. — 
dr..  7,  AU.  11. 

Ltjcajmrs,  a  small  lake  in  Campania,  oppo- 
site Puteoli.  It  abounded  with  excellent  oys- 
ters, and  was  united  b^  Augustus  to  the  Aver- 
nus,  and  a  communication  formed  with  the 


sea  near  the  harbour  called  JUfKs/>0rte«.  Tfai 
Lucrine  lake  disappeared  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1538,  in  a  violent  earthquake,  which 
raised  on  the  spot  a  mountain  4  nulesin  circum- 
ference, and  about  1000  feet  high,  with  a  crater 
in  the  middle.  The  present  state  of  this  cele- 
brated lake  is  described  as  follows  by  Eustace : 
"  Of  the  Lucrine  lake  a  small  part  only  re- 
mains, now  a  muddy  pool,  half  covered  widi 
recris,  and  bulrushes.  Tlie  centre,  though  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  was  in  one  short  night 
changed  into  a  conical  mountain.  The  moun- 
tain is  a  vast  mass  of  cinders,  black  and  barren, 
and  is  called  Bi^mU  Nuovo^  The  pool,  however, 
diminished  in  its  size  and  appearance,  still  re- 
tains the  name  and  honours  of  the  Lucrine 
lake.**  Ctassiad  Tour^^-Cic.  4.  AU.  lO.^Strab. 
5  and  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — PraperL  l.el.  11,  v. 
10.— rtr^.  G.  2,  V.  161.— Haral.  8,  od-  15. 

LVCULU  HORTT.   I.      Vid.  HoHL 11.    ViLr 

zji,  one  of  those  villas  which  were  so  numerous 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Misenus. 
That  of  Lucullus  was  the  chief  one,  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  b]r  Tiberius.  '*  Phaedrus 
informs  us  that  it  was  situated  on  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  the  hill,  as  it  not  only  commanded  the 
adjacent  coasts,  but  extended  its  view  to  the 
seas  of  Sicily.  This  villa,  with  its  gardens 
and  porticoes,  must  have  occupied  a  considera- 
ble space,  and  left  but  little  room  fi>r  the  town, 
whicn  of  course  must  have  been  situated  lower 
down,  and  probably  on  the  sea-shore."  Bus- 
taee, 

LuoDUNENWS  Galua,  a  part  of  Ganl,  which 
received  its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the  capiui 
city  of  the  province.  It  was  anciently  called 
CelUca.     Vifl.  GaUia. 

LuodOnum,  a  town  of  Gallia  CeKtca,  built  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arar,  or 
Saone.  "It  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony, 
(testified  by  many  old  inscriptions,)  and  ho- 
noured with  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
by  the  cities  of  France  to  Ai^ustus  Cn^ir: 
now  the  most  fiunous  mart  of  France,  and  a 
university.  These  marts,  in  former  times,  were 
holden  at  Geneva,  fVom  thence  removed  hither 
b^  king  Lewis  the  tlth,  for  the  enriching  of 
his  own  kingdom.  When  Julio  the  2d  had  ex- 
communicated Lewis  the  18th,  he  commanded, 
by  his  apostolical  authoritjr,  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  Geneva  again;  but  therein  his 
pleasure  was  never  obeyed.  As  fbr  the  imK 
versity,  questionless  it  is  very  ancient,  being  %, 
seat  of  learning  in  the  time  of  Caiua  Caligala. 
For  in  those  times,  before  an  ahar  consecrated^ 
to  Augustus  in  the  temple  above-named,  this 
Caligula  did  institute  some  exercises  of  tho 
Greek  and  Roman  eloquence:  the  victor  to  be 
honoured  according  to  his  merit;  the  vanquish- 
ed, either  to  be  ferulated,  or  with  their  own 
tongues  to  blot  and  expunge  their  writing ;  or 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river  adjoining.  Hence 
that  of  Juvenal, 

m  iMgdunensan  Rhetor  dictufus  ai  aram, 

applied  to  dangerous  undertakings.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans'  first  coming  into  Gaul,  it 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Hedui  and  Sequani; 
afterwards  the  metropolis  of  LusdunensiS| 
Prima.  The  archbishop  hereof  is  trie  metro- 
politan of  all  France,  and  was  so  in  the  time  of 
St  Irenaeus,  one  of  the  renowned  Fathers  in  the 
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primitive  times,  who  wns  Ushop  here."  Bsfl 
Own* ' 

LffFUflj  or  LiTPu,  now  Lippe,  a  town  of  Ger- 
manj,  with  a  small  rirer  of  the  same  name, 
Iklling  into  the  Rhine.     TaeU.  Ann.  1,  &c 

Ldhtania,  a  part  of  Hispania,  answering 
nearly  to  the  modem  PefUigal.  In  the  time  of 
Cesar  its  limits  were  micertain :  he,  however, 
teUs  US,  that  to  the  north  were  the  Gallaici; 
to  the  east,  the  Yettones;  to  the  south,  Betu- 
ria,  and  the  sea  from  the  month  of  the  Anas; 
and  to  the  west,  the  ocean.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
the  third  part  of  Spain,  and  ranks  with  the 
Lnsitani,  the  Yettones,  and  part  of  the  Geltici 
■nd  Ttirdeiani  The  chief  cities  of  Lositania 
were  Olisipo,  lAdfon ;  Conimbriga,  Coiwhra  ; 
Pax  Jalia,  Bijaj  Angosta  Emerita,  Merida; 
NoiiM  Cssarea,  Akantara.  The  Tagus  divided 
the  country  into  two  parts;  in  the  north  was 
the  Darius,  on  the  sonth  the  Anas.  The  La- 
sitanians  inhabited  a  remarkably  fertile  country, 
but  neglected  to  avail  thenoselves  of  it  until 
they  had  been  instructed  by  their  Roman  con- 
querors. Vid.  Htspania.  Cos.  B,  C.  1,38  and 
44.S.  Btsp.  35,  40.— Zr.  Al.  48,  Ac.  Lm.  ed, 

Ldsones,  a  people  of  Spain,  near  the  Iberus. 

iXiTBTiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  riven  Seqnana  and  Matrona, 
which  received  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  quantity  of  clay,  ^ilMM»which  Is  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood. J.  Cssar  fortified  and  embellished 
it,  ftom  which  circumstance  some  authors  call 
it  .Mti  CiviUu.  Julian  the  apostate  resided 
there  some  time.  It  is  now  Paris^  and  is  the 
capital  of  France.  Cos.  de  Bell,  O.  6  and  7. 
— Sirai.  4.-^Ammian.  20. 

LrcABgTAi,  a  mountain  of  Anica,  near 
Athens.    Stdt. 

Isrcxos,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  mcred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour  of 
the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called 
Ljfcma,  were  celebrated  there.  Pausanias  af- 
firms that  the  whole  Peloponnesus  might  be 
aeen  from  its  summit,  where  are  yet  visible  the 
remains  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  Vir/(.  G.  1.  v. 
la  jBn.  8,  V.  343.— «rfl4.  8.— flbr.  I,  od.  17, 
T.  a— OrW.  MU,  1,  V.  698. 

LrcidNiA ,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia Minor,  on  the  south  by  Pisidia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Greater  Phrvgia;  "so  called 
from  the  Lycaones,  a  people  of  Lycia,  or  from 
iie  inhabitants  of  Lycaonia,  a  town  of  Phry- 
gia  Major,  who,  enlafgingthemselves  into  these 

riTts,  gave  this  name  unto  it;  either  of  which 
should  prefer  before  their  conceit  who  derive 
it  from  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  dispossessed 
by  Jii^iter  of  that  kingdom ;  or  think  that  Ly- 
caon was  king  of  this  country  and  not  of  that." 
Its  chief  towns  were  Iconium,  the  metropolis 
of  it  when  a  Roman  province,  and  Lykra. 
"  Nor,  indeed,  were  the  Lvcaonians  themselves, 
froin  whomsoever  thev  were  descended,  of  any 
^reat  note  or  observation  in  former  times :  sub- 
ject to  Cappadocia  when  ii  was  a  kincrdom,  and 
reckoned  a  part  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
when  first  made  a  province  of  the  empire. 
Tom  from  the  empire  bv  the  Turks,  it  was  at 
first  a  member  of  the  Selzuccian  kins^lom,  as 
afterwards  of  the  Caramanian ;  which  last, 
founded  by  Caraman,  a  great  prince  of  the 


Turics,  on  the  death  of  Aladine  the  3d,  the  last 
king  of  the  Selruccian  family,  was  a  great  eye- 
sore to  those  of  the  house  of  Ottoman,  from 
the  time  of  Amurath  the  1st, who  first  warred 
upon  it,  to  the  reign  of  Bajazet  the  2d,  who  in 
fine  subverted  it.  An.  1486.^*    Beyl.  Cosm, 

LfcASTK,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accompanied  Idomeneusto  the  Tro- 
jan war.    Horn,  IL  2. 

LycsraM.     Vid.  Athena. 

Ltchn!dus,  or  Ltchnidium,  "  a  city  of  Dly- 
ria,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dassaretii,  situated 
on  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  1^  a  writer  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology to  Cadmus.  We  hear  of  its  being  con- 
stantly in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  during 
their  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  and, 
from  its  position  on  the  frontier,  it  must  have 
always  oeen  deemed  a  place  of  importance 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Egnatiafi  way,  which 
passed  through  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  still 
a  laige  and  populous  town  under  the  Qreek  em- 
perors. Procopius  relates  that  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake^  which  overthrew 
Corinth  ana  several  other  cities  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  In  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles 
it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  AyxviUs  ftn- 
rpivo^ii  for  AiXwiids  fnirf&noXti.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Palmerius,  who  has  treated  most  fully 
of  the  history  of  Lychnidus  in  his  Description 
of  Ancient  Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced 
by  Aehriday  once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ; 
and,  according  to  some  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  also  the  native  place  of  Justinian,  and 
erected  by  him  into  an  archbishopric  under  the 
name  of  Justiniana  Prima.  The  opinion  of 
this  learned  critic  has  been  adopted,  we  believe, 
bjr  the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
graphy. But  we  are  induced  by  various  con- 
siderations to  dissent  fVom  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notion  on  this  point.  We  may  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  none  of  the  historians 
quoted  l^  Palmerius  assert  that  Ackrida  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Lychnidus.  Nicephorus 
Callistus  states  that  Ackrida  was  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  very  near  a  great  lake  called  Lychni- 
dus, and  more  anciently  Dassarite ;  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  town  of  that  name.  Had 
Lychnidus  been  replaced  by  the  new  town  of 
Justinian,  or  the  Ackrida  of  the  Bulgarians, 
the  fact  would  certainly  have  been  distinctly 
mentioned,  since  it  was  a  celebrated  cit}',  and 
still  existing  in  the  reisrn  of  Justinian,  as  Wes- 
seling,  we  think,  has  satisfactorilv  proved.  But 
even  grantingto  Palmerius  that  Justiniana  Pri- 
ma and  Ackrida  are  the  same  town,  he  has  not 
at  all  shown  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with 
Lychnidus.  The  improbabi lity  of  this  suppo- 
sition will,  we  think,  be  evident  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  Roman  Itineraries,  which  describe 
the  Via  Egnalia,  on  which  Lychnidus  was 
placed,  with  the  best  modern  maps  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  in  Europe.  Now  all  the  Itinera- 
ri'^s  agree  in  fixing  Lvchnidus  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  or  twentv-eight  miles  from  the 
station  in  the  Candavian  mountains,  a  well- 
known  ridee  which  separated  the  valley  of  the 
Germans  iVom  the  lake  of  Lychnidus;  while 
Ackrida,  as  it  is  now  called,  stands  at  the  north- 
em  extremitv  of  the  lake,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  miles' from  the  foot  of  the  chain  above 
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t««  (fptiuL  li  ii  reprcMiiAd  m  a  cmsider- 
Rbie,  opulent,  and  comiDerciB]  tovn  in  (he  age 
of  Nero.  Tacit.  Aim.  14,  c.  SS.—Ammian. 
The  vohous  modes  of  wriimg  Lbe  luune  of  this 
placeare^iveabyCajabdeD.andshcnrsstriking 
analogy,  la  the  greater  nuinber,  lo  that  oTLoa- 
diuoiD,  Anunionus  calls  it  AueusU,  to  which 
the  surname  Trioohantum  i'l  to  be  added,  boai 
Uie  people  whose  capital  ii  is  known  lo  have 
beeu.  li$  mythological  nsmea^  however,  ore  en- 
tirely diitereni,  and  refer  totte  fabulous  aiigin 
BMigned  lo  it  by  (be  obscure  writers  of  the  dark- 
est ages.  Thus  Trojr  Novanl,  or  Troia  Nova, 
in  allusionlo  i(s  culonizatioik  t^  theKraodsoo  of 
JEQeas,  the  renowned  Brnle,  and  Caer  Uid, 
from  Lad,  anwliEr  fictitious  peisoD, who  found- 
ed, or  ai  least  exalted  it  (o  (be  liixh  state  which 
it  early  held  among  (he  cities  of  Briitin. 

LoNOOaiani.      Vid.  LohfaboriH. 

LoHouui,  a  town  of  I^ium,  on  the  borders 
ofiheVolscL    Ltv.  3,  c.  33  and  39,  1. 9,  c.  39. 

hoTiniiai,  a  pec^e  oo  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
ibeir  living  upon  ths  lotus.  Ulysses  visited 
'  Iheir  country  at  his  return  f^om  the  Trojan  war. 
AroM.  4,  c.  1T7.— SKrai.  n.—MsIa,  1,  c.  7. 
—Plin.  6,  c.  7, 1. 13,  c.  17. 

lioci,  now  iMtea,  a  city  of  Btraria,  oo  the 
river  Amns.  Lin.  81,  c  S,  L  41,  c.  13.— Cie. 
13  jim.  13. 

LbciHi,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from  the 
Samniies  or  IVdcd  the  Bnitii. 

LOciNu,  a  couniry  of  hair,  between  Ihe 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas,  without  pretend- 
ing to  eiplain  lbe  eiad  limils  oreilenl  of  coun- 
try over  which  (he  Lucapi  may  have  spread 
themselves,  we  mav  deflneiheboundarieaofLu- 
cania,  as  it  formcfi  a  pan  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, with  cOTisiderable  ciactness.  To  the 
south-west,  beyond  the  Utile  river  Laos,  and  lo 
the  soulb-eiist  beyond  lbe  CrathLs,  lay  the  Bru- 
liorum  Ager,  or  country  of  the  Brulii.  On  Ihe 
side  of  Campania  the  Silanis  boundect  it  ttora 
Ihe  motintains  lo  the  .sea ;  and  the  Bradanns,  in 
the  same  manner^  fhnn  the  mountains  lo  the 
TarcDiiceGDlf,  divided  it  fVom  Apulia.  A  line 
fitiin  the  sources  of  Ihese  rivers,  along  (be  high- 
lands in  which  they  rise,  describes  its  limits  on 
lbe  side  of  Samnium.  The  connlry  was  fa- 
mous for  ila  grapes.  STmft,  G. — Flm.  3,  c,  S. — 
Win,  3,  c.  4.— Z^,  8,  c.  17, 1.  9,  c  flO,  1. 10,  c. 
n.~Birrai.  a,  ep.  9,  V.  ITS. 

IjtcEria,  now  tiactra,  a  town  of  Apulia,  in 
Ihat  part  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Daunia.  This  was  a  place  of  great  entiqui- 
x§ ;  its  origin  was  reftired  by  the  poets  lo  (be 
(ime  of  Diomed,  who  was  said  to  have  founded 
ii.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  over  which 
the  Romans  eicended  their  dominion  in  Apu- 
lia, and  conlinued  failhftil  to  Ihem  during  Iheir 
wars  wi(h  Carthage.    Like  the  rest  of  Apulia, 


(ember,  i&38,  in  a  violeiU  earthquake,  whidt 
raised  onthespot  a  mountain  4  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  lOOOfeet  high,  with  a  crater 
in  the  middle.  The  presoil  slate  c^  Ibis  cele- 
brated lake  is  described  as  follows  by  Eustace: 
"Of  the  lUicrine  lake  a  small  pan  only  re- 
mains, now  a  muddy  poid,  half  covered  witb 
rewk,  and  bulrushes.  The  ccnire,  though  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  was  in  one  short  nig^ 
changed  into  a  conical  mountain.  ThetDoun- 
tainisavosl  mass  of  cinders,  blackaad  barren, 
and  is  called  Jtfen^  Nittfco-  Thepool,  however, 
diminished  in  its  size  and  appearance,  still  re- 
tains the  name  and  honours  of  the  Lucrine 
lake."  CUaac4d  TTmr— C«,4.  ^.  10.— Sro*. 
5  and  S,— AftJo,  3,  c.  4,— Priipirrt,  I.ei.  II,  v. 

\<i.—YiTg.  a.  2,  V.  161.— »™(.  a,  od.  15. 

LccDixi  H(WTi.  I.     Vid.  HoHi. IL   Vit^ 

Li,  one  of  those  villas  which  were  so  numerous 
in  (he  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Misenns. 
That  of  Lucullus  was  the  chief  one,  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Tiberius.  "  PluEdms 
itiforms  us  thai  ilwas  siliAledon  Ihe  very  pin- 
nacle of  Ihe  bill,  as  i(  not  only  coounandedihe 
adjaceni  coasts,  but  extended  iis  view  lo  the 
seas  of  Sicily.  This  villa,  with  its  gardens 
and  porticoes,  must  have  occupied  a  considera- 
ble space,  and  left  but  little  room  for  the  town, 
which  of  course  must  have  been  situated  lower 
down,  and  probaUy  on  the  sea-shore.*    fiW- 

LnoMTNENats  Oiiui,  a  part  of  QanI,  which 
received  its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the  eapila) 
ice.    ft  was  anciendy  called 
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LconCrKUM,  a  l( 
the  confluence  ol 


wn  of  CMlia  Oehica,  boili  at 
the  Rhone  and  the  Arar,  or 
Saone.  "  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony, 
(testified  by  many  oM  inscriptions,)  and  ho- 
noured with  a  magnificent  len^Ie,  dedicaled 
by  lbe  cilies  of  iSaace  lo  AugositB  Oesar: 
now  the  most  ftmous  mart  of  Prance,  and  a 
luiversily.  These  marts,  in  former  times,  wm« 
holden  at  Geneva,  fh>m  Ihence  removed  hither 
by  king  Lewis  (he  tlth,  fbr  the  enrichiiw  of 
his  own  kingdom.  When  Julio  Ihe  2d  had  ex- 
communicaled  Lewis  the  13th,  he  commanded 
by  his  apostolical  authoril]^,  that  they  shooU 
be  returned  lo  Geneva  again ;  but  therein  hia 
pleasure  was  never  obeyed.  As  Ibr  lbe  oni-. 
versity,  questionless  it  is  very  ancient,  being  » 
seat  of  learning  in  (he  time  ofCaina  CaL'gida. 
For  in  those  limes,  before  an  attar  conseerMo^ 
to  Aagtistus  in  the  (emple  ebore-nnmed,  thja 
Catiifula  did  insiitute  some  exercises  at  Iba 
Greek  and  Roman  eloquence:  the  victor  to  b^ 
honoured  according  ti>  his  loerit;  (he  vanquk 
ed,  either  to  be  ferulated,  or  with  (beir  4MB 
tongues  to  blot  and  expunge  (beir  writjggy^Q^ 
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the  borders  of  Phmia  and  PamphylJA,  and  ran- 
Iking  through  the  former  of  inese  provinces, 
unites  with  the  Mseander  below  ColossaC)  on  the 

borders  of  Lydia. III.  A  considerable  river 

of  Pontas,  which  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  Minor,  passesibrough  the  eastern  part 
of  Pontus  in  a  north-westerly  course,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Iris  some  distance  from  its  moutn. 
The  Lycus,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  considered 

the  principal  stream. IV.  One  of  the  small 

streams  which  constitute  the  head  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  belongs  to  Armenia,  and  is  one 
of  the  two  rivers  or  rivulets,  which  unite  beneath 
the  walls  oiErzrocvi^  to  form  the  smaller  branch 
of  Euphrates  before  its  junction  with  the  Murad 
or  other  branch,  which,  coming  from  the  east, 
was  considered  by  Xenophon  to  be  the  proper 
EuphratesL V.  The  Zabus  was  called  Ly- 
cus by  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris.  It  was  an  Assyrum  river,  ana  rose  in 
the  region  called  Corduene,  apart  of  OwrdisUm. 
Its  course  is  extremely  sinuous,  flowing  first 
north-west,  then  west,  then  inclining  towards 
the  south-west,  and  lastly  almost  south,  till  it 
ftlls  into  the  Tigris. 

Ltdia.  The  limits  of  this  province  and 
kinplom  of  Asia  Minor  must  be  oifierently  giv- 
en m  reference  to  different  eras.  Lydia  propter 
was  bounded  north  by  Mysia,  east  by  Phrygia, 
south  by  Caria,  and  west  by  the  waters  of  the 
Agean.  Such  were  the  limits  of  Lydia  after 
the  kings  of  Sardis,  its  capita],  had  extended 
their  authority  over  the  Maeones,  who  occnmed 
the  region  north  of  that  celebrated  city.  The 
\jj6.VL  and  Masonesare  not  to  be  considered  dif- 
ferent pec^le  united  into  one  nation,  but  as  the 
same,  assuming  different  names  from  a  change 
of  circumstances  at  different  eras.  Thelonians, 
however,  were  a  different  race ;  who,  coming 
from  Europe,  established  themselves  in  the  isl- 
ands and  on  the  coa^  to  which  they  imparted 
the  name  of  Ionia.  Under  the  empire  or  Croe- 
sus, Lydia  included  Maeonia  and  lonls,  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  Halys,  the  limit  of  his  em- 
pire. This,  however,  was  a  nolitical  and  not  a 
geognq>hical  distribution  of  the  peninsula.  As 
Saidis  was  the  capital  of  Lydia  proper,  so  we 
may  look  upon  Ephesus  as  that  of  Ionia ;  though 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  hara- 
ly  allows  the  application  of  such  a  term  even  to 
its  principal  city.  It  was  governed  by  monarchs, 
who  after  the  fabulous  ages  reigned  for  StAQ 
years  in  the  following  order:  Ardysus  bq^an  to 
reign  797  B.  C. ;  Alyatles,  761 ;  Meles,  747; 
Candaules,  735 ;  Gyges,  718 ;  Ardysus  2d,  680 ; 
Sadyattes,  631 ;  Alyattes  3d,  619;  and  Croesus, 
562,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548, 
when  the  kingdom  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  emi>ire.  There  were  three  different 
races  that  reu^ned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadoe,  Hera- 
cUdae,  and  Mermnadae.  The  history  of  the  first 
is  obscure  and  fabtilous ;  the  Heraclidae  began 
to  rei^  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  crown 
remamed  in  their  family  for  about  505  years, 
and  was  always  transmitted  (Voro  father  to  son. 
Candaules  was  the  last  of  the  HeracUdas ;  and 
Gvges  the  first,  and  Crtssus  the  last  of  the 
Mermnadae.  All  the  dutinctions  of  territory 
in  the  peninsula  may  be  considered  as  changed 
or  abrogated  while  Uie  empire  of  the  Persian 
kmgs  extended  over  it ;  at  least  they  bore  no  an- 
alogy to  those  of  the  earlier  tunes.  Under  tibe 
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Romans  again,  new  changes  and  new  divisions 
were  introduced.  At  one  time  with  Mysia, 
Phrygia.  and  Lycaonia,  Lydia  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Fergamus:  converted  afterwards  into  a 
fnetorian  province,  it  was  given,  with  Mysia, 
^hivgio,  and  Caria,  into  the  hands  of  a  prefect. 
Under  Constantine,  who  divided  his  empire  into 
diocesses,  Lydia  fell  with  Caria,  Lycia,  the  isl- 
ands Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  dec.  into  the  diocess 
called  that  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.  The  Lydians  were  an  enterprising 
people ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  disproved  that 
Heiruria  owed  her  early  population  and  civili- 
zation to  a  Lydian  colon  v.  Fu^  BsVruria,.  They 
were  no  less  remarkable,  however,  fur  their 
luxury  and  effeminacy  afler  their  empire  had 
become  somewhat  extended.  Sipylusaiul  Tmo- 
los  were  the  principal  mountains,  and  the 
Hermus,  the  Factolus,  the  Caystrus,  and  the 
Maeander,  the  principal  rivers  of  Lydia. 
Lyncestjb.  ViA.  Lifncus. 
Ltncus,  "  was  situated  east  of  the  Dassaretii 
of  Dlyria,  from  whose  territory  it  was  parted  by 
the  chain  of  mount  Bemas,  or  Bora ;  while  on 
the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagoniaand  Deuriopus, 
districts  of  Paeonia.  It  was  watered  bv  the  Eri- 
gonus  and  its  tributary  streams,  ana  was  trap 
versed  by  the  great  EgnaUan  way.  The  Lyn- 
cestse  were  at  first  an  independent  people^  go- 
verned by  their  own  princes,  who  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Bacchiadae  at  Corinth.  Arrhibeeus,  one  of  these, 
occupied  the  throne  when  Brasidas  undertook 
his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation 
of  Petdiccas,  who  was  anxious  to  add  the  terri* 
tory  of  ArrhibeeUs  to  his  dominions,  Brasidas, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  in- 
vaded Lyncus,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of^IUyrians,  who 

{'oined  the  troops  of  the  L3rncestian  prince,  and 
lad  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat.  8tra- 
bo  informs  us.  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
rhabeus,  (as  ne  writes  the  name,)  was  mother 
of  Eurydice,  who  married  Amjrntas,  the  father 
of  Philip.  By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that 
the  principalitv  of  Lyncus  hecame  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Macedon.*'    Cram, 

Lyrnessus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  native  coun- 
try of  Briseis,  called  thence  Lyriusteis,  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Acmlles  and  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
booty  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Homer,  II, 
2,  V.  197.— OOT<i.  Met.  12,  v.  l()S,^HBroU,  3, 
V.  6.  TVisL  4,  el.  1,  v.  16. 

LTOMAcmA,  now  HexamUi,  I.  a  cit7  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  Paus.  1,  c.  9.  Tlds 
city  was  founded  bv  Lysimachus,  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  population  of  the  then  declining 
Cardia,  near  which  it  was  built.  Its  modem 
name  is  in  allusion  to  the  width  of  the  isthmus 
on  which  it  stood.  Hexamili,  however,  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  town.— II.  Another 
iniBtolia. 
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Macs,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Mela^  Z,  e. 
8.  They  are  placed  in  Africa,  near  the  larger 
Syrtis,  by  Herodot.  4,  v.  175.— SW.  3,  v.  276,  L 
5,  V.  194. 

Macaris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

MAcfiDONu.  "  Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
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Ihe  tft'msi  oitht  name  ofBffu^edon,  but  it  seems 
generally  agreed  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
ttiat  its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Kmathia. 
According  to  Hesiod,  Macedo,  the  founder  of 
this  nation,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Osiiis 
according  to  Diodorus,  while  many  of  the  mo- 
dems have  derived  the  name  from  that  of  Kit- 
tim,  tyy  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
kings  of  Macedon  are  designated  in  the  Old 
Testament  In  support  of  tms  opinion  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  country  is  not  unfreuuently 
cflJled  Macetia,  and  the  inhabitants  Macets. 
It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the  name  serv- 
ed originally  to  designate  the  small  place  or  dis- 
trict of  Macednon,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Pindus.  And,  according  to  the  same  ancient 
historian,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  pri- 
mary appellation  of  the  Dorians.  The  origin 
of  Am  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  which  all  the  ancient  authorities 
agree ;  namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that 
country  was  or  the  race  of  the  Temenids  of 
Araos,  and  descended  from  Hercules.  The 
dinerence  of  opinion  principally  regards  the  in- 
dividual of  that  family  to  whom  the  honour  of 
fimnding  this  iUustrious  monarchy  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. Thucydides  |;ives  an  accurate  account 
(k  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch.  *  Alexander,  father  of  Per- 
diccas,  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenids,  who 
came  from  Argos,'  says  the  historian,  *  were 
the  first  occupiers  of  M!acedonia  after  thev  had 
vanquished  and  expelled  the  Pierians,  wno  re- 
tired to  Phagres  across  the  Stiymon,  and  the 
country  under  mount  Pangasus,  and  other 
places;  from  which  circumstance,  the  coast 
situated  under  mount  Panpeus  is  called  the 
Pierian  gulf.  They  also  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  the  Bottieei,  who  are  now  contiguous 
(0  the  Ohalcidians.  Thev  likewise  occupied  a 
narrow  strip  of  Poeonia,  along  the  river  Axius, 
from  Pella  to  the  sea;  and  beyond  the  Axius, 
as  fiu'  as  the  Strymon,  the  district  called  Myg- 
donia,  after  drivug  out  the  Edones,  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  also  expelled  the  Eordi 
from  Eordfea,  (die  greater  part  of  whom  were 
destroyed,  but  a  few  remain  near  Physca,)  as 
well  as  the  Almopes  from  Almopia.  Besid.es 
these,  there  were  other  districts  of  which  the 
Macedonians  were  masters  at  the  time  of  Sital- 
ces'  invasion;  such  as  Anthemus,  Qrestonia, 
and  Bisaltia.  Their  authority  extended  also 
over  the  Lyncestse  and  Elimiotse.  and  other  in- 
land tribes,  which,  though  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  were  considered  as  dependants  and 
allies.'  Chi  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  the  following  decree  was  issued  by  the 
BLoman  senate  and  people  respecting  that  coun- 
try. It  was  ordered  that  tne  Macedonians 
should  be  considered  as  free,  living  under  their 
own  laws,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates ; 
and  that  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans  one 
half  only  of  the  annual  contributions  heretofore 
levied  by  Uieir  kings.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
from  henceforth  Macedonia  should  be  divided 
into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  was 
to  comprise  all  the  countrv  between  the  rivers 
Stiymon  and  Nessus,  and  whatever  Perseus 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Enos,  Maronea,  and  Abdera.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  the  districis  of 
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Bisaltia  and  Heraclea  Sintica  were  included  in 
this  division.  The  second  was  fonned  of  the 
countiy  situated  between  the  Stiymoa  and  the 
Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pconia. 
The  third  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the 
Peneus.  The  fourth  region  reached,  from 
mount  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  Iliyria  and 
Epirus.  It  was  decided  that  Amf^ipolis  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  Tnessalonica 
of  the  second,  Pella  of  the  third,  and  Pelagonia 
of  the  fourth.''— Cram.  These  it  will  be  under- 
stood, were  the  limits  of  Macedonia^  iedu<^  to 
a  province ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Philip,  its  limib 
may  be  de&ied  nearly  as  foUows.  On  the  noith, 
the  ridge  of  mount  Hsmus  divided  it  from 
Moesia ;  and  the  Cambnnii  montes  separated  it 
from  Thessaly  on  the  opposite  side.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Macedonian  lllyrians  lay  upon  iis 
west,  bevond  the  Scardns  moontains  and  the 
hiUs  called  Bemus ;  while  on  the  east  the  Suy- 
mon  distinguished  its  borders  from  the  fhrther 
limits  of  Thrace.  Before  the  conouests  of 
Philip  extended  the  empire  of  his  kingdom  over 
all  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  c^  the  southen 
parts  were  accustomed  lo  consider  the  Macedo- 
nians like  the  Thraclans,  dec.  as  baibarians; 
nor  were  they  looked  upon  as  Greeks  till  that 
prince  converted  Greece  into  Macedonia.  They 
were,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  origin  as 
the  Thracians.  from  whom  there  is  little  doobt 
they  derived  tneir  descent.  The  kingdom  oT 
Macedonia,  first  founded  B.  C.  814,  by  Caranus, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native  of  Ar- 
gos, continued  in  existence  646  T^ars,  till  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  The  family  of  Caranus  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  crown  un^  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
reign  in  the  following  order:  Caranus,  after  a 
reign  of  28  years,  was  succeeded  by  Coenus,  who 
ascended  tne  throne  786  B.  C.  Thurimus  774, 
Perdiccas  739,  Argseus  678,  Philip  640,  iEropas 
603,  Alcetas  or  Alectas  576,  Amvntas  547,  Alex- 
ander 497,  Perdiccas454,  Archelaus41S,  Amya- 
tas  999,  Pausanias  398,  Amyntas  2d  397,  Argeos 
the  tyrant  390,  Amyntas  restored  390,  Alexan- 
der 3d  371,  Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiccas  3d 
366,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  360,  Alexander  the 
Great  336,  Philip  Aridseus  323,  Cassander  316. 
Antipater  and  Alexander  296,  Demetrius  l^e 
of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus  287,  Lysimachus  29^ 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  280,  Meleager  two  months, 
Antipater  the  Etesian  ^  days,  Antigonos  Gon- 
atas  277,  Demetrius  243,  AntigonusDoson  238, 
Philip  221,  Perseus  179,  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans 168  B.  C.  at  Pydna. 

Macri,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Appenines, 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  Zmcan,  S. 
V.  426.— Ltv.  39,  c.  32.— PKi*.  3,  c.  5. 

Macrobii,  a  people  of  iEthiopia,  celebrated 
for  their  justice  ana  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners. They  generally  lived  to  their  120th  year» 
some  say  to  a  thousand ;  and,  indeed  from  that 
longevity  thev  have  obtained  their  nameO<wp^ 
iffiof ,  long  Hfi)  to  distinguish  them  more  paiti- 
cularly  ftrom  the  other  inhabitants  of  JBthiqpia. 
After  so  long  a  period  spent  in  virtuous  actions, 
and  freed  from  toe  indulgences  of  vice,  and  from 
maladies,  they  dropped  into  the  grave  as  to 
sleep,  without  pain  and  without  terror.  Orpk. 
Argon.  1105.— Herodol.  3,  c.  17.— Jttlch  3,  c 
d.-^PUn,  7,  c.  48.—  Vol.  Mage  8,  c.  3. 
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BCiotAOBi,  a  tovn  on  the  borders  of  Nnmidia 
and  Gstolia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  MMUmrenses.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
AmileiQS.    ApuL  MeL  11. 

Mjundbb,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor, 
risioff  near  Celsenie,  and  flowing  throngh  Caria 
and  loiiia  into  the  ^gean  Sea  between  Miletus 
and  Prie&e,  after  it  £bs  been  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  MarsyasL  Lycus,  Endon,  Lethss- 
nsy  Ac.  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets,  for  its 
wiodiags,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  600, 
and  from  whidi  all  obliquities  have  received  the 
name  atMaanders.  It  forms  in  its  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  some  travellers, 
the  Graek  letters  <  <|(  dt  <u,  and  from  its  wind- 
ings Dndalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous 
la^rinlh.  Otnd.  MU.  8,  v.  145,  &c.— Ftr^. 
JBa.  5,  ▼.  251— i>M»n.  &,  v.  906, 1.  6,  v.  471. 
— fiMncr.  n.  2,—Btroda.  2,  c  99.^Cie.  Pis. 
SS.-^Stni^.  12,  Ac^MUa,  1,  c.  17.  This  ri* 
ver  is  called  b^  the  Turks  the  Mnnders  but 
becanse  they  give  the  same  name  to  the  Cays- 
ter,  they  pr«x  to  this  the  epithet  Boiue  or 
Oreai,  as  to  the  smaller  stream  a  name  indica- 
tive of  its  inferiority. 

liljBATJi,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
fHs.  Te,  c.  12. 

Mjsdi,  a  people  of  Madica^  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodopc.  Liv,  96,  c.  95, 1. 40,  c. 
SI. 

MfNiuDs,  (jflvr.  Maenala,)  L  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  sod  Pan,  and  greatly  fre- 
quented by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Msenahis,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets. 
Ovid.  MsL  1,  V.  216.— Ftr^.  G.  1,  v.  17.  Ed. 
B,  V.  24.— PoKX.  8^  c.  3.— «rj^.  8.— ilftZa,  2, 
c  3^  "  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is 
Roino.  0odwell  says  its  hei^^t  is  considerable, 
and  that  it  is  characterized  oy  the  glens  and 
valleys  which  intersect  it,  and  are  watered  with 
Dumeroos  rivulels.  It  is  connected  on  the  east 
wiih  moiimt  Partbenius,  and  to  the  north  with 
the  hilto  of  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalns." 

CVmn. IL  A  town  of  Arcadia. 

Mjsmdb,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
Mafne,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Miffence, 

Mji6iaA.  Vid.  JJfdia.  The  Etrurians,  as 
being  descended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  often 
called  Mtumida,  (  Virg.  jBn.  11.  v.  759.)  and 
even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in  their  country  is 
caUed  JMnmtiis  locus.  SU.  JUd.  15,  v.  35. 
M.BOTS,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sannatia. 
Mjsflin  Paudb,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
sea  bctweeu  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north  of 
the  Etexine,  to  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now  called  the  Sea  of 
Axtfk  or  Zeiback.  It  was  worshipped  as  a  deiiy 
by  the  MaasagetK.  It  extends  ai>out  390  miles 
from  aouth-west  to  north-east,  and  is  about  600 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Amazons  are 
called  MeeoluUs^  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Si^nb. — MsU^  1,  c.  1,  Sui.-— Justin.  52,  c.  1.— 
Cmrt.  5,  e.  4.-^lMean.  2,  Sue.— Ovid.  Fast.  3, 
el.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9.—Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  739. 

Idxau  STLVA,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    lAv.  1,  c.  33. 
Maoka  Gr^cia. — Vid  Cfracia  Magna. 
MAOwfisiA,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  sumamed  (Vom 
the  Maeander,  upon  which  it  stood.    This  was 
a  Gfecian  ookmy.    It  is  now  ChueelrHiza/r^  or  i 


the  BindsmM  Owtfe.-*~IL  Another  in  the 
same  country,  caUed  Sypilia  from  its  situation 
beneath  mount  Sypilus,  on  the  Hermus,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Hyllus.  In  this  city  died 
Themistocles,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and 
dependant  on  the  maeuanimitv  and  bounty  of 
the  Persian  king.  It  is  celebrated  for  his 
death,  and  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
187  years  before  the  Christian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  The 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men 
according  to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse  accordiiig  to  Lavy,  which  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  Florus  to  300,000  men ;  the  Ro- 
man army  consisted  of  about  28  or  30,000  men, 
9000  of  which  were  empWed  in  guarding  ihe 
camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300  killed  with  25 
horse.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag- 
nesia in  Thessalv. III.  A  country  on  the 

eastern  parts  of  lliessalv,  at  the  south  of  Ossa. 
It  was  sometimes  callea  .^fm^nta  and  Magnes 
Campus.  The  capital,  was  also  called  Magne- 
sia. "  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magne- 
sia to  that  narrow  portion  of  Thessaly  which  is 
confined  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  Pagassan  bay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the 
west  and  east  The  people  of  this  district  were 
called  Magnetes,  ano  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 
They  are  also  universally  allowed  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  Amphictyonic  bodjr.  The  Mag- 
nesians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  Thucydides  leads 
us  to  suppose  they  were  in  his  time  dependant 
on  the  Tnessalians ;  for  he  says,  Mayyqrc;  koX 
o\  iXXoi  iinfycoot  GlaaaXwr.  They  Mssed,  With  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  under  the  oominion  of  die 
kings  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
and  were  declared  free  liy  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalse.  Their  government  was 
then  republican,  affairs  being  oireeted  by  a  ge- 
neral council,  and  a  chief  magistrate  called 
Magnetarch.  Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa;  and  celebrated 
oy  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithse^d  a  favourite  haunt  of  Pan. 

Ceu^  duo  ntMgena  quum  verHee  manUs  ab  aUt 
Descenduni  CmtoMrij  HomUeu  Othvymquenivt^ 

tern  ^^ 

LinqumUs  cmrsu  mpidc.  JEw.  YII.  <774 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun- 
tains. One  of  these  was  apparently  the  Li- 
bethrian  fountain.  Strabo  says  that  mount 
Homole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
and  ApoUonius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea.** 
CrAm.— ly.  a  promontorv  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly.    Liv.  37. — Flor.  3. — Appian. 

Mauon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Gan- 
ges.   Arrian. 

Majorca.     Vid.  BaUares. 

MalKAj  I.  a  promontory  of  Lesbos. 11, 

Another  m  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  La- 
conia.  The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous 
there,  that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage 
round  it  eave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cvm  ad 
Mateam  dejkxeris  chliviscere  qua  sunt  domi.  It 
is  now  Cape  St.  Angela  or  Malio  ;  according 
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10  Strabo  there  were  670  stadia  from  hence  to 
Tenanim,  mcluding  the  sinaosities  of  the  coast. 
CraM.--Strab,  8  and  9.—Lucan,  6,  v.  58.— 
PiiU.  in  Arai.'-Virg.  JSn.  5,  v.  193.— Mela,  3, 
c.  Z.—Liv.  31,  c.  U.—Oind.  Am,  8,  el.  16,  v. 
34,  el.  11,  7.  30.— Paitf.  3,  c  33. 

Maleventum,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneven- 
tum.    Liv.  9,  c.  37. 

Malu,  a  city  of  Phtbiotis,  near  mount  OBta 
and  Thermopylae.  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catuilos  has  mentioned.  From  Malia.  a 
gulf  or  small  ba^  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
western  extremities  of  the  island  of  Eubcea,  has 
receired  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia,  MaHar- 
eum  FYetum  or  Maliacus  Sinus,  Some  call  it 
the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to  Lamia. 
It  is  often  taken  for  the  Simu  Pdasgicus  of  the 
aneimts.    Paus,  1,  c.  4.-^HBrodot, 

Mamsriina,  a  town  of  Campania^  famous 

for  its  wines. A  name  of  Messana  m  Sicily. 

JUarUal.  13,  ep.  111.— S^ab.  7.  % 

MAMERTiNi.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Mandela,  a  Tillage  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  near  Horace's  coimtry-seat.  Borat.  1, 
ep.  18,  V.  105. 

Mandcbu,  a  people  of  Celtic  Qaul,  depend- 
ants of  the  Mam.  Their  chief  city  was  Ale- 
sia.  and  the^  occupied  a  part  of  the  ancient 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  called  V  Auxois,  now 
Dipartement  de  la  C6U  d^Or.  Strabo  is  Incor- 
rect in  representing  them  as  adjacent  to  the  Ar- 
Temi,  since  they  were  separated  from  that  peo- 
ple by  a  large  portion  of  the  JEduan  territory. 
Cos.  Bell.  O.  7,  c.  78. 

Manduria,  a  city  of  Calabria,  near  Taren- 
tum,  whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  eating 
dew's  flesh.    Plin.  3,  c.  103.— Liv.  37.  c.  15. 

Mantinea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Artemisius,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
The  little  river  Ophis  flowed  beneath  its  walls. 
Mantinea  consisted  of  a  few  small  villages, 
which  at  an  eAxXj  period  uniting,  formed  this 
city,  for  a  long  time  the  chief  town  of  Arca- 
dia. In  history  the  Mantineans  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  lor  the  wisdom  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  battles  fought  in  their  territory. 
After  the  Peloponnesian  war.  in  which  they 
had  taken  part  with  the  Laceosemonians,  they 
fell  into  the  diq>leasure  of  Sparta ;  and  two 
wars,  with  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
them,  were  the  consequence.  In  the  latter,  the 
walls  of  the  town  were  demolished,  and  the 
city,  resolved  into  its  primitive  elements,  formed 
ajrain,  instead  of  (xie  tmited  town,  four  smaller 
Tillages.  At  the  same  time  it  was  compelled  to 
change  its  republican  institutions  for  others 
more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Laco- 
nians.  When  Thebes  began  to  assume,  in  the 
time  of  her  generals  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon- 
das,  an  important  attitude  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  the  Mantinaeans,  under  the  protection 
of  that  city,  reunited  their  population  and  re- 
built their  walls;  another  battle  between  the 
Thebsms  and  the  Spartans  succeeded,  in  which 
Epaminondaslost  his  life,  and  which,  taking  its 
name  from  Mantinaea,  has  given  to  that  city 
an  immortal  fame.  From  this  time  forward  the 
policy  of  the  people  was  indirect  and  timid  in 
the  convulsions  which  were  preparing  the  way 
for  the  destruction  of  Greece;  and  the  barba- 
rous massacre  of  the  Achseans  who  were  garri- 


soned in  their  city,  exciting  the  anger  of  An- 
ti|[onus  and  the  league,  a  chastisement  was  io- 
flicted  upon  them  equal  to  their  perfidy.  The 
city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves ;  and  the  name  of  Antigonea  was  assign- 
ed to  it  instead  of  its  ancient  title,  to  obliterate 
all  memory  of  the  guilty  place.  IJ nder  the  Ro- 
mans the  place  recovered  a  part  of  its  sploidoiir^ 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Augustus^ 
and  afterwards  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Mantinea  *'  The  tomb  of  Areas,  who 
gave  his  name  to  all  the  country,  was  erected 
close  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  on  a  site  called  the 
altar  of  the  Sun.  The  equestrian  smtue  of 
Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  who  eminently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  bokttle  of  Mantinea, 
was  placed  not  far  from  the  theatre.  In  the 
same  quarter  were  situated  the  temples  of  Vesta 
and  Venus  Symmachia,  the  latter  having  been 
erected  by  the  Mantineans  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  ActiuoL  There  was  also  in 
this  city  a  temple  raised  to  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  by  order  of  that  emperor; 
it  being  pretended  tnat  the  Bithynians,  among 
whom  Antinous  was  born,  were  descended  from 
the  Mantineans.  A  yearly  festival  and  quin- 
quennial games  were  also  solemnized  in  honour 
of  Hadrian's  minion ;  and  in  a  building  near 
the  gymnasium  vfttt  deposited  his  statue,  and 
several  paintings,  in  which  he  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  Bacchus."    Cram. 

MantinOrum  Oppimtm,  a  town  of  Corstcay 
now  supposed  to  be  Bastia. 

Mantua,  a  town  of  Italv  b^ond  the  Po» 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome,  by  Bla- 
nor  ort)cnas,  the  son  of  Manto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ethiria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus,  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Mantua  also, 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  shared  the 
common  calamity,  though  it  had  favoured  the 
party  of  Au^stus,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
Virgil,  who  was  among  them,  applied  for  re- 
dress to  Augustus,  and  obtained  it.  Strab.  5. 
—  Virg.  Ed.  1,  Ac.  O.  3,  v.  .13.  JEn.  10,  v. 
180. — Ovid.  AiMT.  3,  el.  15.  It  is  now  Afen- 
tova,  in  English  Mantua.  This  place  is  one  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  not  being,  like  other  towns 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  of  Gallic  origin.  By  Vir- 
gil, its  founding  is  ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  and 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
its  debt  to  Manto,  the  daugnter  of  Tiresias,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancv  of  that  poet  and  of  the  ear- 
ly Florentine  who  followed  his  tradition,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Mantaa  a 
Tuscan  origin.  It  was  situated  on  an  island, 
or  rather  in  a  marsh  occasioned  bj  the  waters 
of  the  Mincius,  and  was  in  antiquity  by  no 
means  distinguished,  being  among  the  smaller 
towns  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  birth  of  Vir- 
gil alone  ennobled  it,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  of  the  empire;  and  in  modern 
times,  amid  all  the  power  and  comparative  splen- 
dour to  which  it  arose,  the  name  of  Virgil  a|>- 
pears  to  rank  among  the  first  of  its  glories.  He 
was  hot  born,  however,  within  the  city,  bat  at 
Andes,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity. 

MarXthon,  a  villa|?e  of  Attica,  10  miles  fVom 
Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victorv  which  Uie 
10,000  Athenians  and  1000  Platsans.  under  the 
command  of  Miltiades,  gained  over  the  Persiui 
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azmy,  consisting  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
liorae,  or,  accoidingtoVal.  Maxinras,  of  300,000, 
or  as  Justin  says,  of  600,000,  onder  the  com- 
mand  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  on  the  28Ui  of 
Sept  490  B.  C.  In  this  battle,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Athenians  lost  only  193  men, 
and  ihe  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition,  and  in  the 
battle,  to  200,000men.  To  commemorate  this  im- 
mortal victory  of  their  countrymen,  the  Greeks 
raised  small  columns,  with  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It  was  also 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  orer- 
eame  a  celebrated  bull,  which  plundered  the 
neighbouring  country.  Erigone  is  called  JM^ro- 
tt«iit0i;tr^0,  as  being  bom  at  Marathon.  SEo^. 
5,  Sjflv.  3,  Y.  74.— C.  Nep.  in  MiU.^Bsroda. 
B.Ac—JusHn,  2,  c.  9.— FaZ.  Max.  6,c.3.— 
Pha,  t»  ParaL-^Pam.  2,  c.  1. 

Mabcumofous,  the  capital  of  Lower  Moesia. 
It  reodyed  its  name  in  nonour  of  the  empress 
Maidana,  and  is  now  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants PrdnsUnw,  or  the  Shatrums  City.  J^An- 
vOie. 

MiBooiuNMi,  a  German  people,  dwelling, 
when  first  known  to  the  Romans,  between  the 
iZttne  and  the  Mayne^  in  a  part  of  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  When 
the  Roman  arms  begui  to  threaten  the  extinc- 
tion, or  at  least  the  subjugation,  of  all  the  border 
nations,  the  Marcomanni  resolved  to  quit  their 
dangerous  seats,  and  crossing  the  Msenus  and 
the  vast  Hercynian  forests,  thev  drove  the  Boii 
irom  their  possessions  about  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  {ElbeSj  and  fixed  their  residence  in  that 
coimtry.  It  nowever  retained,  and  still  retains, 
in  the  name  of  Bohemia^  the  appellation  of  the 
people  thus  enelled  by  theMarcomans.  They 
proved  powerful  enemies  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Augustus  granted  them  peace,  but  they 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  Antoninus  and 
Trajan,  &c.  Patere.  2,  c.  109.— To^  Ann.  3, 
a  46  and  62,  O.  42. 

Marbi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  generally 
lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  oeasts.  Their  coun- 
try in  later  times,  became  the  residence  of  the 
fiunoos  assassins  destroyed  by  Hulakou,  the 
grandson  of  Zingis  Khan.  Arodot.  1  and  3. 
— P/fik  6,  c.  16. 

Mardu,  a^ace  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle between  Constantino  and  licinius.  A.  D. 
315. 

Mardus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caroian  Sea. 

Mark  Mortovm,  called  also,  ftom  the  hitW' 
mm  it  throws  up,  the  lake  AspikaUiJUs.  is  sitoate 
in  Judsa,  and  near  100  miles  long  and  25  broad. 
Its  waters  are  salter  than  those  of  the  sea,  but 
the  vapours  exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  have  been  generally  representea.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  the  capita],  were  destroyed  by  a  volcano, 
and  (m  the  site  a  lake  formed,  v  olcanic  appear- 
ances now  mark  the  face  of  the  countr^,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  Plin.  5,  c.  o. — Jo- 
sepk.  J.  Bell.  4,  c.  Vn.—Strab.  16,  p.  764.— Jus- 
lin.  36,  c.  3.  "  To  the  east  of  JndrBa,two  rude 
and  arid  chains  of  hills  encompass,  with  their 
dark  steeps,  a  long  basin,  formed  in  a  clay  soQ, 
mixed  with  bitimien  and  rock  salt.  The  water 


contained  in  this  hollow  is  impregnated  with  a 
mixture  of  difierent  saline  matters,  having  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  for  their  base,  partially 
neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  salt  which  they  yield  by  evaporation  is 
about  one  fourth  of  their  weight.  The  asphalta, 
or  bitumen  of  Judna,  rises  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bottom,  floats  on  the  surface  6f  the 
lake,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where  it 
is  gathered  for  use.  Formerly  the  iiihabitants 
were  in  the  practice  of  xoin^  out  in  boats  or  rails 
to  collect  it  m  the  middle  ol  the  lake.  I<Ione  of 
our  travellers  have  thought  of  sailing  on  Uiis 
lake,  which  would  tmdoubtedljr  contribute  to 
render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena 
more  complete.  We  are  told  by  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  visited  it.  that  neither  fish  nor 
shells  are  to  be  found  in  it,  tnat  an  unwholesome 
vapour  is  sometimes  emitted  by  it,  and  that  its 
shores,  frightfully  barren,  are  never  cheered  by 
the  note  ofanv  bird.  The  inhabitants  however, 
are  not  sensiSle  of  any  noxious  quality  in  its 
vapours ;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  falling  down 
dead  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely 
fabulous.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  once  a  fertile  valley, 
partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean  water, 
and  partly  composed  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen ; 
that  afire  from  neaven  kindled  these  combusti- 
ble materials,  the  fertile  soil  sunk  into  theabys 
beneath,  and  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built  of  bitumi- 
nous stones,  were  consumed  in  the  tremendous 
conflagration.  In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of 
physical  geography  contrive  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  those  awful  changes  of  which,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  this  place  was  once  the  scene." 
MaUe-Brwn. 

MIreotis  lactts,  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, through  which  the  Nile,  at  one  of  its 
mouths,  discharged  itself  into  that  great  inland 
sea.  "  To  the  south  of  Alexand ria  is  lake  Ma- 
reotis.  For  many  ages  this  lake  was  dried  up ; 
for  though  the  becl  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  there  is  not  sufllcient  rain  to  keep  up 
any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  perpetual  evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the 
English,  in  order  to  circumscribe  more  eflfectual- 
ly  the  communications  which  the  French  army 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with  the 
surroundmg  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the 
old  canal  which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating 
this  low  ground  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake 
of  Abon^r  on  the  east.  In  consequence  of  this 
easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sudden  fall  ol 
six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareolit(,  which  had  so 
long  disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been 
occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cul- 
tivated lands,  and  even  villages,  resumed  its 
ancient  extent.  This  modem  inundation  from 
the  sea,  indeed,  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  probab]y, 
four  times  its  extent."    Malte-Brun. 

Margiina,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  belonging  to  Media,  and  afterwards 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia.  On  its  bor- 
ders were  the  countries  of  Bactriania,  Aria,  Par- 
thia, and  Hyrcania,  with  Sogdiana  beyond  its 
northern  boundary,  which  was  formed  by  the 
Oxns.  The  Margus,  which  flowed  from  the 
borders  of  Baciriana  through  the  whole  extent 
of  this  province,  imparted  to  it  the  name  of  Mar 
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gaiUL  An  this  country  fonns  at  present  bat  a 
pwt  of  the  district  of  Kk^ason,  It  was  un- 
commonly fertile,  and  produced  the  most  excel* 
lent  wines,  the  grapes  heine  of  the  finest  quality 
and  of  the  largest  size.  The  vines  are  so  un- 
^onunonly  large,  that  two  men  can  scarcely 
grasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them.    Curt  7,  e.  10. 

MiRomi,  L  a  river  of  Mosia,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 

KnttoUUz. II.   Another  in  Asia,  now  the 

Murg^,  Rising  in  the  moimtains  of  Bactriar 
na,  this  river  flows  through  the  greater  part  of 
Maigiana  towards  the  Ochus,  but  before  it 
luaches  that  river,  after  having  passed  the  capi- 
tal, it  is  said  to  be  absorbed  in  the  sands  that 
over^read  those  parts  of  Asia. 

BfABiiNji  FoflijB,  a  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  which  received  its  name  from  the  dyke 
(fauaS  which  Marius  opened  thence  to  the  sea. 
PUn.  3,  c  4.^Strab.  4. 

MAaiANDTNUM,  a  placc  in  Bithynia.  where 
the  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus out  of  hell.  JHofUfs. — PtoL  5,  e.  1. — Af<^, 
1,  e.  3  and  19, 1. 3,  c  7. 

SCabianits  MONs,  now  Sierra  MorenA^  a  ridge 
of  fn«»ntaina  in  Spain,  dividing  Baetica  from 
LnaitaniaandTarraconensis.  It  joins  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  at  the  springs  of  the  Anas;  Caput- 
AnsB  and  the  Batis  also  rise  in  that  part  in  which 
those  mountain  ranges  join  one  another.  The 
l^ianus  now  separates  Castiie  item.  Aa^hw 
sia, 

MiBinm,  a  river  of  Dacia,  emptying  into  the 
Tibiscus.  In  modem  geography  it  bek>ngs,  for 
the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  TVansylvaniaf 
and  for  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Bannot  on  the  south  and  Huohgary 
on  the  north.    It  is  now  the  Maros. 

MARMlaici.     VuL  Mdrmarida, 

Marmaridjb,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Libya  called  Mtrmarieaj  between  Cyrene  and 
B^t.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and  pre- 
tended to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret  power  to 
destroy  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. Sa.  R.  3,  V.  300, 1. 11,  V.  183.— LuMfi. 
4,v.e80,l9,v.894 

Marmakion,  a  town  of  Eubosa,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  MaTmanma.    S^ab.  10. 

maron£a,  a  city  of  the  Gicones,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Hebrus,  of  which  Bacchus  was  the 
chief  deity.  The  wine  was  always  reckoned 
excellent,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed,  Ulysses 
intoxicated  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus^  Plin.  14, 
c.  i.^Hsrodot.'-Mda,  2,  c.  L-^-TUmU, 4,  eL  1, 
▼.67. 

Marfsbub,  a  mountain  of  Paros,  abounding 
in  white  marble.  The  quarries  are  still  seen 
by  modem  travellers.  Virg.  Mn,  6,  v.  471. — 
PUn,  4»  c.  13,  L  36,  c.  6. 

Marrocini.  "  The  Marracini  occufMed  a 
narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Atemus,  between  the  Vestini  to  the  north, 
and  the  Frentani  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
Peligni  and  the  sea  towards  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  fVom  the  Marsi.  Like 
that  people,  they  were  accounted  a  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  and  with  them  they  made  common 
cause  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  population  and  force  of  the 
several  pett]r  nations  which  may  be  classed  to- 
gether in  tlus  part  of  Italy,  fh>m  a  statement  of 


Polybiuaj  where  that  historian,  when  ennmertt- 
ing  the  different  contingents  which  the  allies  of 
the  Romans  w«re  able  to  fkmish  about  the  time 
of  the  sec<»d  Punic  war,  estimates  that  of  the 
Marsi,  Marmcini,  Vestini,  and  Frenlani,  at 
30i)00  foot  and  4000  horse."    Crma. 

MARRuviuM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  stood  iqxn  the 
shore  of  the  celebrated  Fucine  laka 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucinus  in  Italy,  in 
a  country  checkered  with  forests  aboundingvntk 
wild  boars  and  odier  ferocious  animals.  They 
at  first  proved  very  inimiral  to  the  Romans,  but, 
in  process  gI  time,  they  became  their  firmest 
supporters.  They  are  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  civil  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  which  from  them  has  received  the  name  oi 
the  Mdrsic  war.  The  large  contributions  they 
made  to  support  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  men  which  they  continually  supplied 
to  Uie  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and  aspir- 
ing ^  ana  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Itiuian  states,  a  share  of  the  honour  and  pri- 
vileges which  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizoM  of 
Rome,  B.  C.  91.  The  petition,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with 
contempt  by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  Marsi, 
with  their  allies,  showed  their  dissatisfactioD  by 
taking  up  arms.  Their  resentment  was  in* 
creased  when  Drusus,  their  friend  at  RomcL 
was  murdered  by  the  means  of  the  nobles ;  and 
they  erected  themselves  into  a  republic,  and 
Cor^nm  was  made  the  capital  of  their  new 
empire.  A  r^a^ilar  war  was  now  begun,  and  the 
Romans  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  were  opposed  by  a  superior  feice. 
Some  battles  were  fought,  in  whicnthe  Roman 
generals  were  defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped  no 
inc(msiderable  advantages  from  their  victories. 
A  battle,  however,  near  Asculum,  proved  fatal 
to  their  cause,  4000  of  them  were  left  dead  on 
the  spot,  their  general,  Francus,  a  man  of  ua- 
common  expenence  and  abilities,  was  slain,  and 
such  as  escaped  from  the  field  perished  by  hun- 
ger in  the  Appenines,  where  they  had  .sought  a 
shelter.  After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of 
Asculum,  one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  allies, 
grown  dejected,  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continaed  for  three  years,  sued  tot 
peace  one  oy  one«  and  tranquillitv  was  at  last 
re-establ^ed  in  (he  republic,  and  all  the  stales 
of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi^  the 
Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Hermtni,  Pon^wiani, 
Marcini,  Picentese,  Venusini,  Frentani,  Apuli, 
Lucani,  and  Samnites.  The  Marsi  were  greats 
ly  addicted  to  magic.  The  German  Marsi^from 
whom  these  people  were  descended  according  to 
common  report,  after  emigrating  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lupia,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cherusci,  and  were 
altogether  undistinguished  in  history.  BormL 
ep.  5,  V.  76,  ep.  37,  v.  89. — Apfrian,-^Vid.  Mas. 
S.'^Paiere.  3.— Pitt*,  in  Seri.  Murw^  Ac— 
Cic.  pro  BM.Strab.'^'IhcU.  Ann.  1,  c.  50 
and  55.  G.  3. 

Marsigni,  a  barbarous  people,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  BUie,  in  that  part 
of  Gtermany  which  is  now  SUesia,  north  of  the 
Glnadi  and  the  MarcomaanL 
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llutfTAS,  L  a  river  of  Phrygia  empcying 
inio  the  Mseander.  The  confluence  ol  these 
rivers  was  a  little  below  the  town  of  Celsense. 
Uv.  38,  c  13.— Qpuf.  Met.  3,  y.  QBb.'-ljucan, 

3,  r.  206L II.  Another  in  Syria,  risine;  in  the 

east  of  the  nxHmtains  which  Ibrm  the  dnain  of 
Ltibanus,  and  falling  into  iheProntes  c^posite 
to  Apamea. 

liktmjL  AQUA,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated  for 
its  clearness  and  salubritjr.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distance  ot  above  30  miles,  from 
the  lake  Fncinos,  by  Ancus  Martins,  whence  it 
received  its  name.  T^iMl.  3,  el.  7,  v.  26. — 
PUn,  31,  c.  3, 1.  36,  c.  15. 

Mabds,  {ike  Marava,)  a  river  of  (TrrmaMy, 
which  separates  modem  Hungary  and  M^ra- 
via.     TacU.  Ann.  2,  c.  63. 

MASfSTLO,  a  people  of  Nnmldia,  on  the  side 
of  Manretania.  It  was  this  part  of  Nnmidia 
that  Syphaz  ruled  over,  and  which  was  united 
<»i  his  aeath  to  the  other  portion  over  which 
Massinissa  had  authority.  The  promontory 
Tretum,  now  Sebdantx^  or  the  Seven  Capes, 
divided  these  two  districts,which  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  kin|[dom  of  Numidla.  Vid.MiU9sila. 

Masca,  a  nver  of  Mesopotamia,  emptying 
into  the  Euphrates  between  the  month  of  the 
Chaboras  and  the  borders  of  Arabia,  near  the 
town  of  Corsote.  It  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
play a  groit  deal  of  learning  in  fixing  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  but  as 
it  is  of  very  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  as  the  difference  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  description  of  its  course  affects  in 
no  d^ree  the  accuracy  of  our  conclasions  in 
regard  to  any  fact  in  ancient  history,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  an  examination  of  its  various 
bendings,  nor  attempt  to  prove  with  Mannert, 
that  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates  was 
within  a  mile  less  to  the  west  of  Anatho  than 
IVAnvflle  has  placed  it  (See  Lemp.  Class. 
Diet.  6th  Am.  ed.  in  which  all  these  [x>ints  are 
kunedly  discussed.)  The  name  of  Masca  is 
ajmlied  to  this  river  by  Xenophon,  but  Ptolemy 
earn  it  the  Saocoras.  It  is  now  designated  as 
the  Wadal  GAoa. 

Masrag^ta.  "We  find  no  name  more 
considerable  in  Scythia  than  that  of  Massage- 
ia^  which  may  be  mterpreted  the  Great  Getes, 
by  the  signification  of  the  initial  syllables.  The 
primitive  and  principal  dwelling  of  the  Massa- 
getes  was  b^ond  the  laxartcs,  or  Araxes,  ac- 
eording  to  Herodotus;  and  in  ihe  vicinity  of 
the  moor  which  the  same  river  forms,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.  And  if  we  find  this  name  in 
other  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  Alans,  and 
the  Huns,  of  a  different  race,  the  difiusion  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  celebri^  that  it  acquired  in 
Scythia.*'  D^AntoiUe.  Thenameof  Massage- 
xet  disappears  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity. They  had  no  temples,  but  worshipped  the 
son,  to  whom  they  offered  horses,  on  account  of 
their  swiftness.  When  their  parents  had  come 
to  a  certain  age,  they  generally  put  them  to 
death,  and  eat  their  flesh  mixed  with  that  of 
cattle.  Horai.  1,  od.  35,  v.  40. — IHtmys.  Per. 
TSS.—Berodot.  1,  c  204.— S^rod.  l.—Mda,  1,  c. 
2. — Luean.  2,  v.  60.—JusHn.  1,  c.  8. 

BfAasfcDB,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Mhitnmse,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  even 
now  preserves  its  ancient  character.  PHn.  14, 
c.  C^Orra^,  1,  od.  1,  v.  19.— Fir^.  0. 2,  V.  143* 


Masshja,  a  maritime  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  called  Marseilles.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  for 
its  being  long  the  seat  of  literature.  It  acquired 

freat  consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuits 
uring  its  infancy,  and  even  waged  war  against 
Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally  of  Rome,  its 
power  was  established ;  but  in  waimly  espous- 
mg  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  its 
views  were  frustrated,  and  it  was  so  much  re- 
duced by  the  insolence  and  resentment  of  the 
conqueror,  that  it  never  after  recovered  its  in- 
dependence and  warlike  spirit.  Htrodot.  1,  c. 
164.— Pii«.  3,  c.  i.^ Justin.  37,  &uc.^St^ab.  1.— 
Liv.  5,  c.  3. — Horat.  ep.  16. — Flor.  4,  c.  2. — Cic. 
Flac.  26.  qg:  2, 8.— TacU.  Ann.  4,  c  44.  Agr. 
4.  This  city,  almost  equally  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity and  by  the  modems,  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Phocasa,  who,  fleeing 
fVom  the  threatening  power  and  oppression  ol 
the  Persians,  brought  among  the  savage  Gauls 
the  civilization  and  enterprise  of  Greece.  Five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
about  the  period  of  the  Gallic  invasion  of  Italy, 
while  Rome  yet  acknowledged  the  role  of  the. 
Tarqnins,  these  bold  and  adventurous  colonists 
fixed  themselves  among  the  Salyes,  the  fiercest 
people  of  the  Gauls,  as  yet  unattempted  in  the 
strength  and  independence  of  their  native  land. 
The  natural  harbour  of  Massilia  was  not  calcu- 
ted  to  afford  convenient  moorings  to  all  the 
vessels  which  the  great  trade  of  the  place  in- 
vited to  its  port.  The  Massilians  were  early 
celebrated  for  their  arts  flnd  letters,  and  not  less 
so  for  the  excellence  of  their  laws  and  the  just- 
ness with  which  they  were  executed.  As  their 
soil  was  not  fertile,  they  very  soon  directed  their 
attention  therefore  rather  to  commerce  than  to 
a^cultural  pursuits:  and  a  number  of  colo- 
nies in  Hispania  and  elsewhere,  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Phoceans  of  Marseilles,  at- 
tested the  spirit  and  prosperous  enterprise  of 
the  Massilians. 

Masstu,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  east 
of  the  Mastesyli,  and  west  of  Africa  properly  so 
caDed.  When  Massinissa,  their  king,  upon  the 
death  of  S]mhax  possessed  himself  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  MasssBsjli  lying  on  the  west,  the 
united  region  constituted  one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Numidia.  Thus  join^  they  formed 
the  territory  of  Jugurtha,  so  celebrated  for  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  the  Romans.  Vid. 
Masasylii.  When  the  Massyli  went  on  horse- 
back, tney  never  used  saddles  or  bridles,  but 
only  sticRs.  Their  character  was  warlike,  their 
manners  simple,  and  their  love  of  liberty  un- 
conquerable. Liv.  24,  c.  48, 1.  28,  c.  17, 1.  29,  c 
32.— 5VL  3,  V.  282, 1. 16,  v.  llh—lMcan.  4,  v 
ee^.—  Virg.  uEn.  4,  v.  132. 

Mastramela,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  mer  d, 
MarUgves,     Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  .£dm  in  Gaul,  now 
called  Macon. 

Matr6na,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Mame,  falling  into  the  Seine.  This  river, 
which,  in  modem  geography,  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  Champaigne,  the  departments  of 
Mame  and  Seine  et  Mame,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls  divided  many  tribes,  and  risine  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  that  belonged  to  the 
Lin^ones,  separated  the  Belpfic  population  from 
the  Celtic  through  the  whole  of  its  c:urse,  til. 
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GHEOaaAPHY, 


Its  confluence  with  the  Seine  neu  Laletta  Pa- 
risionim,  the  ciQr  of  Paris, 

MATTiAa,  a  (iennan  people  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rkintf  belonging  to  the  Gatti,  bat  earl^ 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  Their  soulhem  limit 
may  be  generally  described  by  the  course  of  the 
Miiyne  towards  its  mouth,  and  the  Mattiaci 
Pontes,  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
alon^  which  their  possessions  extended,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  their  principal  places.  This 
town  is  now  called  Wimiden  in  aesse,  as  were 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Mattiaci. 
Mattium,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Mdrpwrg^ 
appears  to  have  been  their  capital,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  capital  of  all  the  Cattian  peo- 
ple.    l\icit.  de  Germ.  29.    An.  1,  c.  56. 

MAuaETlNiJL,  an  extensive  region  of  Africa, 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  north.    The  Mediter- 
ranean bounded  it  upon  this  side;  upon  the  east 
was  Numidia;  the  vast  Getulian  deserts  lay 
Uffon  its  borders  on  the  south;  and  the  open 
ocean  washed  it  on  the  west    These  bounda- 
ries enclose  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Morocco 
and  F^z,    To  this  was  added  a  part  of  Numi- 
dia, when  all  the  coast  of  Africa  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  province  or  provinces  of  the 
empire.    In  the  reign  of  Clauaius,  Mauretania 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  western,  ex- 
tending from  the  ocean  to  the  river  Molochath, 
and  formed  of  what  might  be  considered  the 
proper  and  original  Mauretania,  was  denomi- 
nated Tingitana,  from  Tin^s,  its  capital;  and 
the  eastern  portion,  reaching  f^'om  the  same 
river  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  borders  of  the  di- 
minished Numidia,  received  the  surname  of  Cae- 
sariensis,  from  the  city  of  Csesaria,  which,  until 
it  received  this  name  from  Juba  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  had  been  called  lol.    At  a  still  later 
period,  the  interior  of  Mauretania  Csesariensis 
was  erected  into  a  separate  province  under  the 
title  of  Sitifensis,  from  the  capital  city  of  Sitifi. 
On  the  division  of  the  empire  mto  east  and  west 
Mauretania,  Tingitana  constituted  a  part  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  provinces.    "  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Vandals  from  Spain  put  the  Gh)ths 
also  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Tingitana ; 
the  commandant  of  which,  under  the  Unking 
of  the  Visigoths,  in  vengeance  of  a  private  in- 
jury, introduced  the  Maures  into  that  kingdom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
western  situation  of  this  extremity  of  Africa, 
procured  it  from  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Garb, 
n'om  an  appellative  in  their  language ;  Uie  pro- 
vince of  Tingitana  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  kingdom  of  JF^z."    jyAnviUe,    In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 
thickly  lined  with  populous  cities,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  though  partly  civilized,  lived  not 
according  to  the  usages  of  Roman  society.    It 
is  now  inhabited  by  the  African  Moors,  who 
retain  no  vestiges  of  even  the  partial  civil  izar- 
tion  of  the  former  occupants  of  their  country. 
Mauretania  was  also  called  Maurusia. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauretania.  Eve- 
ry thing  among  them  grew  in  greater  abundance 
and  greater  perfection  than  in  other  countries. 
Strab.  Vt.—Mnrtiid.  5,  ep.  99,  1.  19,  ep.  67.— 
Sa.  Ital.  4,  V.  569, 1. 10,  v.  4Xn.—Mela,  1,  c.  5, 
1.  3,  c.  10.— J^^tit.  19,  c.  ^.^Sallust.  Jug.— 

Virg.  M%.  4,  V.  906. 

MaurOsr,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a  countrv 
near  the  columns  of  Hercules.   It  is  also  called 
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Mauretania.    Vid.  MemreianuL    Virg.  Mil  i, 
V.906. 
MazIca.     Vid.  Casarea. 
Mazaxes,  (sin^.  MazaXf)  a  people  of  Africa, 
famous  for  shootmg  arrows.    Lucan.  4,  v.  681. 
Mazeras,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falluig  into 
the  Caspian  S^    Plvl. 

Mazicjes,  and  Maztges,  a  people  of  Libya, 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Oases. 

Meoia,  a  coimtry  of  Asia.     Media,  properly 
so  called,  was  separated  fh>m  Armenia  by  the 
Araxes  on  the  north,  the  province  of  Asia  ex- 
tended from  its  eastern  boundary,  Assyria  lay 
upon  its  west,  and  Persis  and  Susiana  bordered 
on  it  towards  the  south.     On  the  north,  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  country  west  of  Ar- 
menia, were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.    The  modem  Irak^  distinguished, 
according  to  D' An ville,  by  the  surname  of  Aja- 
mi  or  the  Persian  Jrak^  corresponds  to  the 
country  contained  within  these  limits.    "  The 
vast  province  of  Irak-Adjemi,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancienis, 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy :  the  l)jemshid  of  the  Oriental- 
ists, and  the  Acneemenes  of  the  Greeks.  II  skid 
and  menas  are  considered  terminations,  these 
two  words  may  be  reduced  to  one  root,  Adjen 
or  Ackem,    With  the  Arabians  Irak  sisnifies 
Bab)rlonia,  and  Adjemi  is  their  name  for  the 
Persians.  The  name  of  the  province,  therefore, 
means  Persian  Babylonia.    This  province  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Persia,"  {MaUe-Brun^  and  its  description  is 
comprehended  in  its  name  of  the  greai  sail 
desert.    But  Media,  in  the  widest  extent  of  its 
empire,  was  not  so  circumscribed,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  west  almost  to  the  Halys,  and  on 
the  south  over  Persia,  it  formed  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished monarchies  of  the  early  ages  of  an- 
tiouity.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  history 
of^  Media,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  refers 
but  to  the  later  period  of  her  people,  who,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  probably  in  regions 
farther  to  the  east,  had  exercised  a  controlling 
power  over  the  affairs  of  Asia.    In  effect,  the 
two  series  of  Median  kings,  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  on  one  hand,  and  by 
Ctesias  on  the  other,  offer  little  in  common,  and 
seem  to  refer  to  different  dynasties  or  different 
empires.    For  a  long  time,  however,  the  Mcdes 
were  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  their  coqb- 
trv  formed  a  small  portion  of  the  wide  empire 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.    The  principal  divisi<n 
of  Media  was  into  Atropatena  contiguous  to  Ar- 
menia and  Media  proper,  consisting  of  the  mi- 
nor districts  of  Choromethrene,  Artacene,  &c 
on  the  more  southern  boundaries.    "  AtroMie- 
na,"  says  Heylin,  "  is  that  part  of  Media  which 
lieth  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea."    This  represents  the  mountainous  and 
barren  parts  of  Media,  and  its  capital  Gasa  or 
Gkizaca  still  bears  among  the  Armenians  the 
name  of  Cfauzak.  This  region,  in  the  langna^ 
of  the  old  English  antiquarian  so  oflen  cited, 
was  a  "barren,  cold  inhospitable  country;  and 
for  that  reason  allotted  for  the  dwelling  of  so 
many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  brought  hither  by 
Salmanassar  when  he  conquered  that  country." 
South  of  the  mountains  commences  the  fertile 
tract;  and  here,  in  the  capital  cityof  Ecbataaa, 
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fh»  kings  of  PeTsia,  when  in  their  torn  they  be- 
came lords  of  Media,  were  accustomed  to  take 
op  their  sommer  residence.  The  name  of  Me- 
dia is  of  great  antiquity,  and  modem  writers, 
who  please  themselves  m  finding  the  orisin  of 
nations  among  the  immediateposterity  of  JNoah, 
refer  it  to  Madai,  the  son  of  Janhet  and  grand- 
son  of  the  first  great  patriarch,  in  comparative- 
ly recent  times,  that  is  to  say,  wiihin  a  a  century 
or  two  of  our  era,  the  countries  of  Hjrrcaniaana 
Parthia  were  cut  ofi"  from  the  nortii-eastem 
parts  of  Media,  and  formed,  long  after  she  had 
eeased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  principal  mountains  of  this 
country  were  the  Orontes,  the  Coronas,  the  Za- 

S'os  which  bounded  it  towards  Assyria,  and 
e  Bagoes  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Aria. 
These  were  all  but  ramifications  of  the  great 
Taurus  range,  which  are  here  disjointed,  and 
point  in  every  direction,  intersectlngthe  country 
with  great  irr^ularity.  From  these  mountains 
flow  the  chief  nvers  which  water  the  whole  fiice 
of  Media ;  the  Mardus  or  Amardus,  which  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  EuIsbus  or  Choas- 
pes,  which  belongs  to  Persia  and  falls  into  the 
Tigris  near  Apamea,  with  many  smaller  streams 
that  irrigate  the  parts  of  Media  not  covered  by 
the  salt  deserts  which  lay  waste  so  many  tracts 
of  Asia.  The  province  of  Media  was  first 
raised  into  a  kingdom  byits  revolt  from  the  Assy- 
rian  monarehy,  B.  C.  890;  and,  after  it  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  republican  eovem- 
meni,  Deioces,  by  his  artifice,  procured  himself 
to  be  called  king,  700  B.  C.  After  a  reign  of 
53yeais  he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C. 
647;  who  was  succeeded  by  Cyazares,  B.  C. 
GB5.  His  successor  was  Astyages,  B.  C.  586, 
in  whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media, 
B.  C.  551 ;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians.  The  Medes  were  war- 
like in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power,  they 
encouragedpolyeamy,  and  were  remarkable  for 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns, 
who  were  styled  king  of  kings.  This  title  was 
afterwards  aidopted  ay  their  conquerors,  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  Justin.  1,  c.  5. — Berodot.  1, 
^tc-^PiAfb.  5  and  10.— CWt.  5,  &,c,-^Diod. 
SU.  13.— OsuM. 

BAEntOLlNUic,  I.  now  MUanj  a  city  of  the  In- 
subres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Lambms,  near  its  source,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ticinus  and  the  Addua,  in  a  country  aoun- 
dantly  fertile  and  conveniently  situatea  on  tibe 
Po,  the  medium  of  communication  and  com- 
merce for  the  north  of  Italy  with  all  the  people 
of  the  southern  coast  But,  though  supposed  to 
have  been  early  a  capital  city  of  those  Gaols  by 
whom  it  had  been  built,  and  though  thus  advan- 
tageously situated,  Mediolanum  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  during  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 
**  This  city  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  histor}' 
by  Polybius,  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres. 
In  Strabo's  time  it  was  considered  as  a  most 
flcurishing  city.  But  its  splendour  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius, 
who  assigns  to  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum 
as  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west,  and  as  in- 
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ferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  and  extent." 
Cram.  With  the  &11,  however,  of  the  empire, 
commence  the  fortunes  of  Milan.  For  a  l<ng 
time,  when  the  name  of  Italy  became  to  signi^ 
more  particularly  the  northern  parts,  as  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  territories  of  the 
Lombard  king,  the  bishop  of  MUan  was  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  the  diocess 
of  Ituy;  and  as  the  first  city  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
imperial  power  and  of  the  Ebcarch's  authority, 
this  city  became  to  hold  the  place  and  honours 
of  the  first  town  in  Italy.— II.  Aulercomm, 
a  town  of  Gkiui,  now  Evereux  in  Normandy. 
—III.  Santonum,  another,  now  SainteSf  m 
Guienne. 

Mediomatriq,  a  powerful  and  widely  ex- 
tended people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Their  country 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  province  of  Lorramtf 
in  that  part  which  constitutes  the  department 
de  la  Moselle.  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Treviri,  on  the  east  by  the  Ne- 
metes  and  Triboci,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Leuci,  reaching  to  the  division  of  Belgica  id  on 
the  west  The  chief  town  of  this  people  was 
Divodurum,  Metz. 

Mbditerranbum  mare,  the  great  inland  sea 
that  lies  between  Europe  and  Aftica,  having 
the  former  on  the  north  and  the  latter  on  the 
south,  and  washing  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
on  the  east.  It  receives  its  names  from  its  siti»- 
ation  medio  terras  situate  in  tke  middle  of  the 
land.  The  word  Mediterranean  does  not  occur 
in  the  classics ;  but  it  is  sometimes  called  inter- 
num^  noUrum^  or  medim  liquor ^  and  is  fVequent- 
ly  denominated  in  Scripture  the  Great  Sea. 
The  first  naval  power  tnat  ever  obtained  the 
command  of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous 
epochs  of  the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete  under  Mi- 
nos. Alfterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lydians,  B.  C.  IITO;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,916;  of 
the  Phrygians,  W3 ;  of  the  Cyprians  808 ;  of 
the  Phoenicians,  8SI6;  of  the  Eg}rptians,  7B7;  of 
the  Milesians,  753;  of  the  Carians,  734 ;  and 
of  the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained  for  69 
years.  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  ^B.—Plin.  2,  c.  68. — 
SaUusL  Jug.  17. — Cas.  B.  G.  5,  c.  l.^IAv.  26, 
c.  42.  "  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  tiie 
Mediterranean,  thatseries  of  inland  seas  equally 
interesting  from  their  situation,  their  physiciu 
character,  and  historical  celebrity.  The  first 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Cape 
Buono  and  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia ; 
but  the  gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Ijyons  are  the  onlv 
places  that  are  at  present  generally  designateu. 
The  depth  of  the  oasin  is  about  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shores  where 
the  sea  washes  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Appenines.  The  eastern  part 
may  be  denominated  the  Italian  Sea :  numerous 
volcanic  islands,  such  as  the  Lipari,  Pontia,  and 
many  others  are  scattered  over  it ;  and  all  of  them 
are  connected  with  the  same  subterraneous  fires 
that  rise  from  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  second 
basin  is  nearly  twice  as  large,  but  very  few  isl- 
ands or  rocks  have  been  rbserved  on  it  It  ex- 
tends from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis  to  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  forms  in  the 
north  two  separate  basins  renowned  in  history 
and  well  adapted  to  excite  the  attention  of  tha 
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physical  g«ographen  The  first  is  the  Adriatic ; 
lis  bed,  if  carefully  examined,  appears  to  be  com* 
posed  of  marble  and  lime  mixed  with  shells. 
The  second  is  the  Archipelago  or  White  Sea  of 
the  Turks,  its  numerous  andjpicturesque  islands 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  The  gulf  the  Qreat 
Syrtes  on  the  south  penetrates  into  AXrica ;  its 
sand^  coasts  are  lower  than  most  others  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  vast  marshes  in  the  midst  of 
moving  sands  arc  of  variable  extent,  and  seem  to 
confound  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the 
most  remarkable  basin  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
without  doubt  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  en- 
trance is  formed  by  the  strait  of  the  DardawUes, 
the  Propol^tis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Bosphorus  or  the  narrow  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  fed  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  central 
Europe,  and  receives,  by  the  strait  of  Caffa  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Palus-Maeotis,  which  the  modems  have  so  inac- 
curately denominated  the  Sea  ofAzoph,  Such 
are  at  present  the  limits  of  those  inland  seas 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  facilitate  the  communication  between  the 
ancient  continents.  It  is  not  perhaps  improba- 
ble that  a  former  strait,  gradually  obstructed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  gravel  and  alluvial  de- 
posits from  the  torrents  of  Caucasus,  connected, 
long  after  the  last  physical  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened in  our  globe,  tne  Sea  of  Azof ^  and  conse- 
quently the  Black  Sea.  with  the  Caspian.  The 
deep  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  arrive  chiefly 
from  the  Nile,  the  Danube^  the  Dnieper,  and 
other  rivers  that  enter  the  Black  Sea;  and  also 
from  the  P0,  the  Rhone^  and  the  Ebro.  Thus  it 
receives  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  Abyssinia,  Switzerlandf  Caucasus,  and 
mount  Atlas.  But  although  its  feeders  are  so 
abundant,  it  has  been  generuly  believed  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  Atlantic  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
charged from  it  into  the  same  ocean.  It  has  been 
alleged,  in  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
constant  and  large  current  flows  into  the  middle, 
of  the  strait  at  Gnbrallar,  whilst  only  two  feeble 
and  lateral  currents  issue  from  it.  But  that  ap- 
parent influx  of  the  ocean  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  a  greater  fluid  mass  on  a  smaller 
body  of  water ;  apressure,  which,  from  the  force 
of  Its  impulsion,  must  necessarily  displace  the 
upper  strata  in  the  lesser  mass.  If  an  anchor 
be  cast  in  the  strait,  a  lower  current  may  be 
discovered,  which  carries  to  the  ocean  the  su- 
perfluous water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal motion  of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  east 
to  west,  but  the  reaction  of  its  water  against  the 
coast  occasions  several  lateral  and  adverse  cur- 
rents. The  straits  too,  from  their  position,  give 
rise  to  many  very  variable  currents.  Those  near 
Cape  Pharo  in  Messina  or  the  Cbarybdis  of  the 
ancients  and  the  Euripus  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Negropont,  are  the  most  re- 
markable. The  tides  are  in  most  places  hardly 
perceptible,  but  they  may  be  oteerved  in  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  Syrtes."  MdUe- 
Brun. 

"  Medma.  or  Mbsma,  a  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii  on  the  coast,  situated  bj  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Mesima.  It  was  a  city  of  some 
importance  and  of  Greek  origin ;  bavine  been 
colonized  by  the  Locrians,  together  with  Hippo- 
nium.  According  to  Strabo,  it  derived  its  name 
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from  a  great  fountain  in  its  ricinity.  In  Plmy 
it  is  written  corruptly  Medua.  Antiquaries  re- 
port that  the  ruins  of.  this  city  are  to  be  seen  be* 
tween  Nicotera  and  the  river  Medama^  but 
nearer  to  the  latter."    Oram. 

Meooacus.     Vid.  Meduacus. 

Medcacus,  two  rivers  of  Venetia,  {Mdjor^ 
now  Brenta,  and  Minor ^  now  Bachiglione,)  tail- 
ing near  Venice  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  PUn. 
3,  c.  16.— Ltr.  10,  c.  2. 

Mbduana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne.    LMcan.  1,  v.  438. 

Meoalu,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neapolis.    Stal.  3,  Sylv.  v.  80. 

MfiaAx,op6us.  "  Megalopolis,  the  most  re- 
cent of  all  the  Arcadian  cities,  and  also  the 
most  extensive,  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  flow- 
ed from  the  central  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  Pausa- 
nias  informs  us  that  the  Arcadians,  having,  bf 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  resolved  on  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  thev  deputed  ten  commis- 
sioners, selected  from  the  principal  states,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  condad- 
ing  the  new  colony.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  102d  Olympiad,  or  370-1  B.  C.  The  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Megalopolis  was  extensive, 
since  it  reached  as  far  as  tne  little  states  of  Or- 
chomenus  and  Caphyae  on  the  north-east,  while 
to  the  south  and  south-west  it  adjoined  Laconia 
and  Messenia.  Diodorus  afiirms  that  the  city 
contained  about  15,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  according  to  which  calculation  we  may 
compute  the  whole  population  at  65,000.  The 
Megalopolitans  experienced  no  molestation 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  as  long  as  Thebes 
was  powerful  enough  to  protect  them;  bnton 
the  decline  of  that  city,  and  when  also  it  became 
engaged  in  the  Sacred  war  against  the  Pho- 
cians,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  their  town ; 
these  attacks  were  however  easily  repulsed  br 
the  aid  of  the  Argives  and  Messenians.  To  the 
Athenians  the  Megalopolitans  were  likewise 
indebted  for  their  protection  against  the  at- 
tempts of  Sparta,  as  well  as  their  assistance  in 
setthng  some  dissensions  in  their  republic, 
which  nad  led  to  the  secession  of  several  town- 
ships that  originally  contributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  In  order  to  strengthen  them- 
selves still  further  a^inst  the  Lacedaemonians, 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  son  01 
Amyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 
Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  to- 
wards all  his  successors.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Megalopolis  had  to  defend  itself  against 
the  armv  orPolysperchon,  who  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Cassander.  This  general  vigorously 
assaulted'the city ;  but, owingto the braverv of 
the  inhabitants  headed  by  Damis,  who  liad 
served  under  Alexander,  his  attacks  were  con- 
stantly repulsed.  Subsequently  we  find  Megal- 
opolis governed  by  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Aristodemus  of  Phisralea,  whose  excellent  cha- 
racter obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  X^ittt^. 
Under  his  reign  the  Spartans  again  invaded 
Megalopolis,  but  were  defeated  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict,  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Cleomenes, 
who  commanded  their  army,  beinsr  among  the 
slain.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Aristodemus, 
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the  iovereignhr  was  again  nsnrped  by  Lydiades, 
a  man  of  ignoble  birch,  but  of  worthy  character, 
since  he  volantarily  abdicated  his  aathority  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  that  he 
might  unite  them  with  the  Achaean  confederacy. 
At  this  time  Megalopolis  was  assailed  for  the 
third  time  by  the  Spartans  *,  who,  having  defeat- 
ed the  inhabitants,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  of 
which  they  would  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters but  for  a  violent  wind  which  overthrew  and 
demolished  their  engines.  Not  long,  however, 
aAer  this  fiulnre,  Gieomenes  the  son  of  Leoni- 
das,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  surprised 
the  Megalopolitans  bv  night,  and  putting  to  the 
sword  all  who  offered  any  lesistance,  destroyed 
the  city.  Philipcemen,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population,  escaped  into  Messenia.  Me- 
galopolis wa.^  restored  oy  the  Achsans  aAer  the 
battle  of  Sellasia;  but  it  never  again  rose  to  its 
former  flourishing  condition.  The  virtues  and 
talents  of  its  great  general  Philopcemen  added 
materia^^  to  its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
Achasan  councils,  and  alter  his  death  its  fame 
was  upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Po- 
lybius,  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  ^fled 
countryman,  and  were  worthy  of  sharing  m  the 
lustre  which  he  had  reflected  on  his  native  city. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Me^opolis  was  fifty 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  its  population  was 
only  equal  to  half  that  of  Sparta,  and  when 
Strabo  wrote  it  was  so  reduced,  that  a  comic 
poet  was  justified  in  saying, 

Pausanias  informs  us,  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  pirts  by  the  river  Helisson.  The  village 
of  Sinano  has  been  built  on  the  site  and  amidst 
the  mins  of  Megalopolis.  Mr.  Dodwell  informs 
us, '  that  part  of  the  theatre  still  remains,  but 
the  seats  are  covered  with  earth,  and  overgrown 
with  bushes.' "    Cram. 

BijBQiRi,  L  the  capital  of  Megaris.  "  Tradl- 
tioii,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  represented  Megara 
as  already  existing  under  thiU  name  in  the  time 
of  Car  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  while  others  luive 
derived  it  ihim  Megarus,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and 
son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune.  Car  was  succeeded 
Inr  Ldex,  who,  as  it  was  reported,  came  from 
iKgypC,  and  transmitted  his  name  to  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace  firom 
the  Achelona  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
Lelex  was  followed  by  Cleson  and  Pylas,  who 
abdicated  his  crown  in  fiivour  of  Pandion,  the 
son  of  Cecropa  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event 
Megaris  became  annexed  to  the  latter  state.  Ni- 
SOS,  the  son  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his 
share  of  his  father's  dominions.  The  history  of 
this  prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla,  as  also  the 
capture  cf  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  all 
the  m3rthological  writers  of  Greece ;  but  Paosa- 
niaa  merves  that  these  accounts  were  disowned 
by  the  Megaieans.  Nisus  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara;  whence  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  were  sumamed  NLsaei,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Megareansof  Sicily, 
their  colonists.  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  last  sove- 
reign of  Megara;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  demo- 
eratical.  As  a  republic,  however,  it  remained 
still  subject  to  Athens;  Strabo  indeed  affirms 
that,  till  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megaris  had  idr 


wavs  been  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica; 
and  he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no 
special  mention  of  its  inhabitants  from  his  com- 
prehending them  with  the  Athenians  under  the 
general  denomination  of  lonians.  In  the  reign 
of  Codrus,  Megara  was  wrested  from  the  Athe- 
nians by  a  Peloponnesian  force ;  and  a  colony 
bavins  been  established  there  by  the  Corinthians 
and  ^&ssenians,  it  ceased  to  be  considered  asof 
Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  became  a  Dorian 
city,  both  in  its  language  and  political  institu- 
tions. The  pillar  also  which  marked  the  boun- 
daries of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus  was  on  that 
occasion  destroyed.    The  Scholiast  of  Pindar 
informs  us  that  the  Corinthians  at  this  early 
period,  considering  Me^ra  as  their  colony,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  city.  Not 
long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, asuiped  the  sovereign  power  by  the  same 
method  apparently  which  was  afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  Pisistratus  at  Athens.    Plutarch  informs 
us  that  he  was  finally  expelled  by  his  country- 
men ;  after  which  event  a  moderate  republican 
form  of  government  was  established,  though  af- 
terwards it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democracy. 
This  should  probably  be  considered  as  the  period 
of  Megara's  greatest  prosperity,  since  it  then 
founded  the  cities  of  Selymbria,  Mesembria,  and 
Byzantium  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
Megara  Hyblsea  in  Sicily.   It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Salamis, 
which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  latter.    The  Megareans 
fought  at  Artemisium  with  twenty  ships,  and 
at  Salamis  with  the  same  number.     They  also 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Persians,  under 
Mardonius,  in  an  inroad  which  be  made  into 
their  territory,  and  lastly,  they  sent  3O0O  soldiers 
to  Platxa,  who  deserved  well  of  their  country 
in  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  plains. 
After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  to  ally  itself  with 
Athens.    This  state  of  things  was  not,  however, 
of  long  duration,  for  the  Corinthians,  after  efifect- 
ing  a  reconciliation  with  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  declare 
against  the.  Athenians,  who  garrisoned  their 
city.    These  were  presently  attacked  and  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  num> 
ber  who  escaped  to    Nisaea.    The  Athenians, 
justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  re- 
nounced all  intercourse  with  the  Megareans, 
and  issued  a  decree  excluding  thefm  from  their 
ports  and  markets ;  a  measure  which  appears 
to  have  been  severely  felt  by  the  latter,  ana  was 
made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  their 
Peloponnesian  allies.    Megara  was,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  exposed,  with  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and  factions  en- 
gendered by  violent  party  spirit.   The  partisans 
of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
poimesian  cause,  but,  dreading  the  eflbrts  of  the 
adverse  faction,  which  might  naturally  look  for 
support  from  the  Lacedaemonians  in  restoring 
the  government  to  the  form  of  an  oligarchy,  they 
formed  a  plan  for  givingup  the  city  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.    An  Athe- 
nian force  was  accordingly  despatched,  which 
apreared  suddenly  before  Nisaea,  the  port  ol 
Megara,  and  having  cut  ofi'the  Peloponnesian 
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troops  vhich  earrisoned  the  place,  compelled 
them  to  sursender.    Megara  itself  wonla  also 
have  fiillen  into  their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not 
at  this  ioncture  arrived  with  a  Spartan  army 
before  the  walls  of  that  city,  where  he  was  pre- 
sently joined  by  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling  sof- 
ficiently  strong  to  hazard  aii  action,  withdrew  to 
Kisaea,  and,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  port, 
returned  to  Athens.    The  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratical  partv  in  Megara  now  fearing  that  a  re- 
action would  ensue,  voluntarily  quitted  the  city, 
which  then  returned  to  an  oliearcbical  form  of 
government.  From  this  period  we  hear  but  little 
of  Megara  in  the  Grecian  history :  but  we  are 
told  that  its  citizens  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  contest  in  which  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours were  en^faffed,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  their  mdependence.     Philosophy  also 
flouri^ed  in  this  city ;  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  So- 
crates, having  founded  there  a  school  of  some 
celebriQr,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Megaric 
sect.    Plutarch  reports  that  the  Megareans  of- 
fered to  make  Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of 
their  town,  an  honour  which  that  prince  was  in- 
clined to  ridicule,  though  the|r  asserted  it  had 
never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner  except  Her- 
cules. After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus  (Sonatas,  by  whom,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch^ the  city  was  destroyed;  but  as  Pausanias 
mentions  a  war  waged  by  the  Megareans  against 
Thebes,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Achseans,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  subsequent^ 
Iv  restored,  and  we  know  that  it  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  under  Metellus  and  F.  Calenus. 
Strabo  also  affirms  that  Megara  still  existed  in 
his  time,  though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assur- 
ed by  Sulpicius  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
letter  to  Cicero.    Pausaiiias  affirms  that  Mega- 
ra was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not 
restored  bv  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
habitants navinff  murdered  Anthemocritus  the 
Athenian  herala.  Alaric  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  once  flourishing  town.    Megara  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  two  mils,  on  each  of  which 
a  citadel  had  been  built;  these  were  named  Ca- 
ria  and  Alcathons.    It  was  connected  with  the 
port  of  Nisasa  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about  eight  stadia,  or  eighteen  according  to 
Strabo.    They  were  erectea  by  the  Athenians 
at  the  time  that  the  Megareans  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.     The  distance  from 
Athens  was  2i0  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Proco- 
pius.    Dio  Chrysostom  call  it  a  day's  journey. 
Modem  travellers  reckon  eight  hours."   Cram. 
—11.  A  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Megara  in  Attica,  about  736  years  before 
the  Christian  era.    It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon, 
king  of  Syracuse ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Megarean  colony  it  was  called  BifUa.     Strab, 
96,  dw:.— riry.  JEn.  3,  v.  689. 

MEaARis,  tne  name  given  to  the  territory  of 
Me^ra.  It "  was  confined  on  the  west  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separated  it  from  the  Corin- 
thian district,  and  also  by  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf.  On  the  east  and  north-east  it  bor- 
dered on  Attica,  and  to  the  north  on  Bceotia, 
the  chain  of  Cithaeron  being  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  two  states  in  that  direction.    With 
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the  exception  of  the  plain,  in  which  M^ganiK- 
self  was  situated,  the  country  was  rug^  ud 
mountainous,  and,  from  the  poverty  ot  its  soil, 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
must  have  derived  their  supplies  from  Auica 
and  Corinth.  The  extent  of  the  M^g;areu 
coast,  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  from  the  ridge  of 
Kerala,  on  the  Attic  frontier,  lo  the  vicinity  of 
Crommyon,  on  that  of  Corinth,  was  140  siadia 
according  to  Scylax.  The  same  eeograpber 
reckons  100  stadia  from  Passe,  the  first  mk^ 
rean  port  on  the  Crissoean  uv^  towards  BoBotia, 
to  the  Corinihian  frontier.  The  extreme  breadlli 
of  the  territory  of  Megara  from  Nissea  to  Page 
is  estimated  bv  Strabo  at  190  stadia.  Acc(Hti- 
ing  to  Plutarch,  Megaris  was  once  divided  into 
five  districts  or  townships,  named  ELeraa,  Pi- 
rauL  Megara,  Cynosuria,  Tripodiscusw*'  Cram. 

Meoibta,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  a  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.    Liv.  37,  c,  22. 

Melanchljbni,  a  people  near  the  Cimmeriaa 
Bosphorus. 

IttELAs  81NU8,  I.  "  a  deep  gulf  formed  bjr 
the  Thracian  coast  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  south-east ;  its 
appellation  in  modem  geography  is  the  Ovlf^ 
Saros.  A  river  named  Melas,  now  Cavtuk^ 
empties  itself  into  this  bay  at  its  north-easten 

extremity.*'    Cromi. II.  A  river  of  Thesn- 

ly,  about  20  stadia  from  the  river  Dyras,  and  5 

from  the  city  of  Trachis. IIL  A  river  of 

Boeotia,  "  near  Orchomenus,  which  empties  il- 
self  in  the  Copaic  or  Cephissian  lake.  Plu- 
tarch ^ys  it  rose  close  to  the  city,  and  vervsooa 
became  navigable,  but  that  part  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  marshes,  the  remainder  joined  the  Cephis- 
sus.  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters  that  thev  had 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleece  of  sheep  SUu^k. 
In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  juncticn  of  this 
river  with  the  Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  somiieh 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  ureeks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instrument?." 

Cram. IV.  A  river  of  Cappadocia,  which 

issued  from  mount  Argaeus,  now  Argeh-iag. 
The  Melas,  now  Koremoz^  is  **  also  called  hjf 
the  Turks  Karasou.  *  the  Black  water,'  m 
conformity  to  its  Greek  denomination  ofMela&* 
jyAnville. V.  A  river  of  Pamphylia. 

Melojb,  or  Misldarum  urh^  a  city  of  Gaol, 
now  Meaux  in  Champagne. 

Meles  (£tis,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Io- 
nia near  Smvma.  Some  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  Homer  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they  call 
him  Mdesigenes^  and  his  compositions  MeUUut 
eharta.  It  is  even  supported  that  he  composed 
his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  ri- 
ver. Strab.  l^Stat.  2.  S^v.  7,  v.  ^.--TiMl 
4,  el.  1,  V.  201. — Pans.  7,  c.  5. 

Melib<ea,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,*'ascribe4 
by  Homer  to  Philoctetes.  This  town  accoid- 
ing  to  Livy,  stood  at  the  base  of  mount  Ossa,  ia 
that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  above  Demetrias.  It  was  attacked  in 
the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popilin.*;,  a  Roman 
commander,  at  the  heaid  of  five  thousand  men; 
but  the  garrison  being  reinforced  l^  a  detach- 
ment firom  the  armv  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.    We  know  from  ApoUonins 

that  it  was  a  maritime  town."    Cram. 11. 

Also  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontcs  ii 
Syria,  whence  Mslibaa  purpura,  MeL  2,c.X 
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BliiJQOMu,  one  of  the  iBoliaa  islands  near 
8ici]y. 

MniTA,  I.  an  island  in  the  Libyan  Sea,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  now  trailed  Malta, 
The  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  country  famous  for 
its  wooL  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  and 
coned  all  renomous  creatures,  which  now  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some, 
howerer,  suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the 
Apostle  was  shipwrecked,  was  another  island 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast 
•f  niyricom,  now  called  MsUde.  Malta  is  now 
remarkable  as  being  the  residence  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  ibrmerly  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
•ettled  there  A.  D.  1530,  by  the  ccmcession  of 
Charles  V.  after  their  emulsion  from  Rhodes 
by  ibe  Turks.    Sirab.  ^.^Msla,  2,  c.  l.—Cic, 

M  Verr.  4,  c.  46. II.  Another  on  the  coast 

of  DlTricum  in  the  Adriatic,  now  MeUde.  PUm. 
3,  c  96. 

MnjTDfB,  a  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  one 
of  ihe  greatest  prefectures  of  the  country.  "  The 

gincipal  Roman  camp  in  MeliUne  took  the 
rm  of  a  city  under  Trajan,  with  the  same 
name ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  less  Armenia 
mio  two  proTinces,  Meliiene  became  the  metro- 
polis of  the  second.  Situated  between  the  ri- 
Ters  Euphrates  and  Mdas,  which  last  may  have 
Uktts  denominated  the  country,  it  subsists  in  the 
name  otMdiaria  #  and,  in  its  jurisdiction,  a  city 
called  Area  is  known  under  the  same  name.^ 
jyAnHUe, 

MaLLA,  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cisaljsine 
Qaol,  falling  into  the  AlUus,  and  with  it  mto 
the  Po.     CaiuU.  68,  v.  33.— VtrF.  G.  4,  V.-278. 

MjSLoe,  DOW  Milo,  an  island  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Schyl- 
beum,  about  €0  miles  in  circumference.  It  en- 
joyed its  independence  for  above  TOO  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Pelqponnesian  war.  This 
island  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian colony,  1116  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  reason  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians 
ngainst  the  Pdoponnesians.  This  refusal  was 
sererelv  pvni^d«  The  Athenians  took  Me- 
los.  and  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able 
to  bear  arras.  The  women  and  children  were 
■lade  slaves  and  the  island  left  desolate.  An 
Athenian  colony  re-peopled  it,  till  L3rsander  re- 
conqoered  it,  and  re-established  the  original  in- 
habitants in  their  possessions.  The  island  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  earth  successfully  employed  in 
painting  and  medicine.  Slrab.  tr-Mda^  3,  c. 
X— PIm.  4,  c  13, 1.  35,  c  ^.^Tkitefd.  3,  &c. 

McLPBi,  now  Mdpa^  a  river  of  Lucania, 
lUltng  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.    PHn.  3,  c.  5. 

MsMPiAfl, "  which  owed  its  foundation  to  a 
kii^  in  the  first  ages  of  iBgypt  named  TTcho- 
reus,  was  a  city  predominant  over  all  in  JEgypt 
before  Alexandria  was  elevated  to  this  advan- 
tage, and  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Nile,  three  schftnes,  or  fifteen  miles,  above 
the  Delta.  These  indications  are  the  only 
means  afforded  us  of  ascertaining  its  position. 
A  considerable  lapse  of  time  had  so  impaired 
this  great  city  when  Strabo  wrote,  that  he  saw 
iXB  palaces  in  ruins.  It  existed  nevertheless 
about  six  hundred  years  after;  for,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  iBgypt  hy  the  Arabs,  it  appears  under 
ibcaame  cJT  the  country  itself^  or  iM»r.    But 


vestiges  of  it,  which,  according  to  Abulfeda, 
were  apparent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  no 
longer  in  being.  Divers  canals  derived  from 
the  r^Ue,  separating  Memphis  from  the  ancient 
sepulchres  and  pyramids,  furnished  the  Qreelra 
with  the  idea  ol  iheir  infernal  rivers  Acheron, 
Cocfftns,  and  Lethe.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
opposite  to  Memphis  a  place  which  it  is  pre- 
tended was  named  Troja  by  the  Trojans  who 
followed  Menelaus  into  Egypt,  is  now  indicat- 
ed by  the  analogous  name  of  Tora."  {I^An^ 
vUle.)  We  extract  the  following  from  RusselFs 
History  of  Egypt.  "  We  should  willingly  de- 
tain the  reader  at  Memphis,  did  any  relics  of  its 
magnificence  occupy  the  ground  on  which  it 
once  stood,  to  ^raiily  the  rational  curiosity  its 
name  cannot  fad  to  excite.  But  we  shall  on^ 
quote  from  an  old  writer  a  description  of  that 
capital  as  it  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century. 
*  Among  the  monuments  of  the  power  and  ge- 
nius of  the  ancients,'  savs  Ekirisi,  *  are  the  re- 
mains still  extant  in  old  Misr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  FosttU,  in  the  province 
of  Djizeh^  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharc^s,  and 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kin^om  of  Egypt, 
duch  it  continue  to  be  till  rumed  by  Bokht- 
nasr  (Nebuchadnezzar)  ^  but  many  years  after- 
ward, when  Alexander  had  built  iskanderiyeh 
(Alexandria),  this  latter  place  was  mode  the 
metropolis  of  Ecypt,  and  retained  that  pre-emi- 
nence till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  countiy 
under  Amru  ebn  el  Aasi,  who  transferred  the 
seat  of  ffovemment  to  Fostat.  At  last  El  Moezz 
from   the  west   and  built  El  Cakirdk 
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( Cairo),  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 

§lace  of  residence.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
escriplion  ofMemf,  also  called  old  Misr.  Not 
withstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the  re- 
mote period  at  which  it  was  built,  the  change  of 
the  dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the 
aitemiys  made  by  various  nations  to  destroy 
even  ine  vestiges,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  it  by  removing  the  stones  and  materials  of 
which  it  was  formed, — ruining  its  houses,  and 
defacing  its  sculptures;  notwithstanding  all  UiisL 
combined  with  what  more  than  four  tnousana 
years  must  have  done  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful 
that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
are  sucn  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able 
to  describe.  The  more  you  consider  them,  the 
more  does  your  astonishment  increase;  and  the 
more  you  look  at  them  the  more  pleasure  you 
experience.  Every  idea  which  they  suggest 
immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still  more 
novel  and  unexpected ;  and  as  soon  as  you  imar 
gine  that  you  have  traced  out  their  full  scope, 
you  discover  that  there  is  something  still  greater 
behind.*  Among  the  works  here  uluded  to,  he 
specifies  a  monolithic  temple,  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  adorned  with  curious 
sculptures.  He  next  expatiates  upon  the  idols 
found  among  the  ruins,  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness  of  their 
proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  nature, 
than  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions. 
We  measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which, 
without  including  the  pedestal,  was  forty-five 
feet  in  height,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  back  to  front  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  red  varnish,  the  antiquity  of  which 
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teemed  onlj  to  increase  its  lustre.     The  ruins 
of  Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  day's  journey  in  every  direction. 
But  so  rapidly  has  the  work  of  destruction  pro- 
ceeded since  the  twelfth  century,  that  few  pomts 
have  been  more  debated  by  modem  travellers 
than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  metrc^lis.    Dr. 
Pocoke  and  Mr.  Bruce,  with  every  snow  of  rea- 
son, fixed  upon  MUrakmny.  an  (pinion  which 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  argued  in  favour 
of  Djizeh.    But  the  investigations  of  the  French 
appear  to  have  decided  the  question.    At  Afe- 
iriaini,  one  league  from  S^kkara^  we  found, 
says  Genercd  Du^a,  so  many  blocks  of  granite 
covered    with   hieroglyphics   and  sculptures 
around  and  within  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish, 
that  we  were  convinced  that  these  must  be  the 
ruins  of  Memphis.    The  sight  c^  some  frag- 
ments of  one  of  those  colossuses,  which  Hero- 
dotus says  were  erected  by  Sesostris  at  the  en- 
trance oil  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would,  indeed, 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  haa 
an)r  remained.     The  wnst  of  this  colossus, 
which  Citizen  Conielle  caused  to  be  removed, 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  fortj^-five  feet  high.** 
MfiNAPn,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  partly 
Belgic,  partly  German.    In  regard  to  their  ter- 
ritory, some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  an- 
eient  writers.    Caesar  tells  us  "  that  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenctheri  came  to  the  Rhine,  where 
he  Menapii  dwelt,  and  where  they  possessed 
ands,  houses,  and  villages,  on  either  side  of  the 
river."    Strabo  agrees  with  Caesar,  saying  that 
he  Menapii  inhabited  woods  and  marshes  on 
either  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
that  npon  the  borders  of  the  sea  they  .were  ad- 

S'ning  the  Morini.  But  Tacitus  removes  the 
enapii  from  the  Rhine,  and  places  them  this 
side  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  too  fixes  the  Menapii 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mosa;  and  Pliny  classes 
them,  not  with  the  nations  that  bordered  upon 
the  Rhine,  but  with  the  Belgse,  and  places  them 
between  the  Mosa  and  the  Scaldis.  Perhaps 
Caesar,  in  giving  to  the  Menapii  such  an  exten- 
sive territory,  included  under  the  same  name 
several  tribts  of  common  origin  and  of  the  same 
habits  of  Ufe.  The  Menapii,  accordingly,  were 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mosa  and  the 
Rhine;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine  and  various 
Gerokan  nations;  on  the  south  by  the  Elburones 
and  Ambivareti ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea 
and  the  marshes  between  the  moutns  of  the 
Scaldis  and  the  Mosa.  They  were  very  rude, 
and  were  Germans  rather  tnan  Gauls.  The 
city,  or  rather  strong  hold  of  the  Menapii,  is 
now  Kesself  on  the  Mosa.  If  we  follow  Caesar 
and  Strabo,  the  Menapii  occupied  that  part  of 
Belgica  which  is  now  la  Queldre^  le  duchi  de 
(^ves  el  le  Brabani  HoUandais,    Cos.  Lem.  ed. 

Mendbs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  Lycopolis,  on 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  called  tne  Men- 
desian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a  goat, 
was  worshipped  there. 

Mbn^lAi  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C.  Nep. 

in  Ages.   8. — Strab,  1. Mons,  a  hill  near 

Sparta,  with  a  fortication,  called  Menelaium. 
JUv.  34,  c.  S8. 

Menesth&i  portus,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Baetica. 


Meninx,  LoTOPHiotTU  iMBi7i«A,  afterwuds 
Glrba,  now  2Spf6t,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peo- 
pled by  thepeople  of Neritos, and  thence  called 
Neritia.  The  tree,  called  Xlotus,  gave  this  isl- 
and one  of  its  names.  PHn.  5,  c.  l.-^Strab.  17. 
— SW.  It.  3,  V.  318. 

Mennis,  a  town  ctf  Assyria,  abonnding  in 
bitumen.    Curl.  5,  e.  1. 

MERCoan  promontorium,  a  cape  of  Africa, 
near  Clypea.  Liv,  86^  c.  44, 1.  39,  c.  37.— Pita. 
5,  c4. 

Merob,  a  countiT  of  iBthiopia,  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  be  an  island.  "  Two  riven, 
which  the  Nile  received  successively  on  the 
eastern  side,  Aslapus  and  Astaboras,  would  in- 
deed insulate  Meroe,  if  these  rivers  had  commu- 
nication above.  The  latter  is  named  in  Abys- 
sinia, Tacazzi,  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Nile,  a  ci^  indicated  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
Dhers  in  tne  name  of  lalaCf  should  r^reseot 
Meroe,  according  to  the  position  which  Ptole- 
my assigns  to  it.  But  we  find  a  distance  gifen 
from  JfcUac  to  ascend  by  the  Nile  to  this  cilr ; 
whose  name^  in  the  Arabian  geography  of  Ed- 
risi,  is  NuabiMj  and  eommon  also  tatheeountir, 
as  Meroe  was  in  antiouity."  lyAiwiUe.  We 
subjoin  the  opinion  of  Maite-Brun  in  rrference 
to  this  ancient  empire.  "  Ascending  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  great  Nile  with  the  Nile  of  Abys- 
sinia,  we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of 
SeTMoar,  which  occupy  the  spece  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  famous  empire  of  Jl^«e,the 
ori^  of  which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of 
antiquity.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have  consiaered  it  as  the  cradle  of  all  the 
religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt,  and 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  heai  a  very 
civiliEed  and  a  very  powerfol  state.  Bruce 
thought  that  l^e  saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  un- 
der the  village  of  Skandf,  oyposiie  to  tne  isle  of 
Kitrg&s.  The  distances  given  by  HerodotusaDd 
Eratosthenes  coincide  verv  well  with  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  island  which,  according  toPiiny, 
formed  the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  corre- 
spond with  eSjual  probabilinr."    MaUe-Bmn, 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  called  by  Plin]^,  6,  c.  21,  N3rsa.  Bacchus 
was  educatea  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  fable 
that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  (/ivfwO 
of  his  father.  This  mountain,  now  nlled  Ms- 
roUf  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Me- 
ros. If  Uie  position  of  the  latter  was  as  uncer- 
tain as  that  of  the  former  is,  lyAnville  has  rest- 
ed his  decision  in  regard  to theposition  of  Nysa 
on  a  very  unsafe  foundation.  The  Ba^vedam, 
one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  is  a  grc»t  isi& 
named  Jambam  or  Jambmi,  in  the  midst  oi 
which  is  mount  Merou.  Again,  he  says  that 
Merou  is  for  six  months  perpetually  illumined 
by  the  sun,  and  again  for  the  same  period  in- 
volved in  darkness.  The  Ezour-Yedam,  an 
ancient  commentary  on  the  Vedam,  written  in 
Sanscrit,  and  translated  by  a  Brahmin  of  Be- 
nares, places  mount  Merou  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges^nd  makes  the  latter  flow  flrom  the  fbr- 
mer.  The  mountain  is  said  to  be  m  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  of  a  prodigious  height 
Bayer  observes,  that  in  the  Inaian  geography  en- 
titled Puwana-Saeearain^  mount  Merou  is  de- 
scribed in  a  fabulous  manner ;  on  the  whoi^ 
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lliere  is  Hide  doabt  that  it  exists  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  Indians.  Ckaussard. — 
Mela,  2,  c  l.—PUn,  6,  c  13.— CW*.  8^  c.  10,— 
DuhL 

ME88AFIU8.  "  Above  Anthedon,  towards  the 
interior  of  Boeotia,  rises  mount  Ktypia^  the  an> 
cient  Messaptts,  so  called,  as  it  was  reported,. 
from  Messapins,  who  aflerwards  headed  a  colo- 
ny which  established  itself  in  lapygia.  Ste- 
phanos improperly  assigns  it  to  Eabcea."  Cram, 

MsaaatBau,  now  Mueuria,  a  maritime  city 
of  Thrace.  Hence  Mssemiriacus,  Ovid.  1, 
Tria.  €,  V.  37. 

BinopoTAMiA.  ''The  name  of  Mesopota- 
mia is  known  to  denote  a  country  between  ri- 
vers ;  and  in  the  boolcs  of  the  Pentateuch  this 
is  called  Afom^Ndkaraimy  or  Syria  of  the  Ri- 
vers. It  is  also  known  that  these  rivers  are  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  embrace  this 
country  in  its  whole  length,  and  contract  it  by 
their  approximation  in  the  lower  or  southern 
part,  inuch  is  contiguous  to  Babylon.  From 
tins  situation  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  al- 
GeziraBmang  the  Arats,  who  have  no  specific 
term  to  distinguish  a  peninsula  from  an  island. 
We  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  it  is 
through  ignorance  that  this  country  is  called 
Diarbek  in  the  maps.  For  not  only  should  this 
name  be  wriMen  tHar-Bekr,  but  it  should  also 
oe  restrained  to  th^  northern  extremity,  which 
Armenia  claims  in  antiquity.  This  part  cor- 
responds with  what  the  oriental  geographerscall 
Diar  Madzar  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  aod 
Diar-RaHak  oa  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  On 
the  north  there  reigns  a  mountainous  chain, 
which  from  thepassage  of  the  Euphrates  through 
mount  Taurus  extends  to  the  borders  of  the  Ti- 
gris. This  is  the  mount  Masius  of  antiquity, 
and  now  known  among  the  Turks  by  the  plu- 
ral appellation  of  Kdradgia  Dagiar,  or  the  Black 
Mountains.  A  river,  called  Ckaionu,  which 
preserves  the  name  of  al  Kabour,  and  augment- 
ed bv  another  river,  to  which  the  Macedonians 
of  ^ria  have  given  the  name  of  JMygdonius, 
nroceeds  to  join  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a 
mmtierfoitiessofthe  Roman  empire.  The  low- 
er part  of  the  country,  distant  from  the  rivers, 
bemg  less  cultivated  and  more  sterile  than  the 
upper,  could  be  onl;^  occupied  by  Arabs  called 
&enites,  or  inhabiting  tents.  The  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  is  only  separated  from 
Syria  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  bore  the 
name  of  Osroene,  which  it  owed  to  Osroes,  or, 
according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  Or- 
ihoes ;  who,  profiting  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Seleucides,  caused  by  their  divisions,  acquired  a 
inincxpality,  about  a  hundred  and  twen^  years 
before  the  Christian  era."  (DMnvttte.)  It  is 
worUiy  of  notice,  that  Mesopotamia,  though 
again  and  again  the  scene  of  nostile  action  be- 
tween contending  nations,  has  never  been  dis- 
tinguished hv  a  display  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  its  mbabitants,  who  are  of  no  import- 
ance in  history.  Thejr  were  successively  sub- 
jected to  the  Babvlonians,  Assyrians,  Medcs, 
and  Persians.  Afterwards  they  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  but  the  coun- 
try was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province 
tin  the  reign  of  Trajan.  From  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  it  passed  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  Persians ;  and,  having  been  subseouently 
conquered  by  the  Saracens,  is  now  under  the 


dominion  of  the  Turks.  ( Vid.  Bn^.  Coanu) 
"  Armenia,Mesopotamia,and  Babylonia,  though 
greatly  neglected  by  modeni  geographers,  have 
a  good  claim  to  our  careful  attention.  It  was 
in  this  country  that  the  first  towns  known  in 
historv  were  built,  and  the  first  kingdoms  form- 
ed. It  was  here  that  Alexander  gave  the  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Persia.  At 
a  later  period,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates became  the  bloody  theatre  where  Tra- 
jan, Julian,  and  Heraclius  conducted  the  Ro- 
man legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia.  In  modem  times,  the  Osmanlis  and 
the  Sophis,  the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali, 
are  still  two  great  powers  who  dispute  the  mas- 
tery of  these  countri&*«.  Nature  has  here  pre- 
sented us  with  a  sufiScient  number  of  objects 
both  of  interest  and  study,  independently  of  the 
transactions  of  men  and  their  transient  power. 
There  are  few  countries  of  the  globe  where,  in 
so  small  a  space,  so  many  striking  contrasts  are 
found  united.  Within  an  extent  of  ten  degrees 
of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ara- 
rat eternal  snows.  The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks 
in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of  palms  and  orange 
trees.  Tne  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Arabia  echoes 
to  Ihe  howlinff  of  the  bears  of  mount  Taufus. 
We  might  indeed  say.  that  Africa  and  Siberia 
had  here  given  each  other  a  meeting.  This  near 
approach  of  climates  so  opposite,  principally 
arises  from  the  great  differences  which  are  found 
in  elevation.  Armenia,  which  is  a  very  ele- 
vated plain,  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  lofly 
mountains."    MaUe-Brun. 

Messina,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle^  and  was 
founded  1600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  inhabitants,  being  oontinuallv  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  people  of  Cuma,  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  with  them  repelled  the  enemy. 
AAer  this  victorious  cami^gn,  the  Messenians 
entered  Zancle,  and  Uvea  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called 
their  city  Messana.  Another  account  says,  that 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  ofRhegium,made  war  against 
the  Zancleans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnessus ;  and  that  after  he  had 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  coxnpliment  to  bis  allies, 
about 494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took 
possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  Vid.  Mamerlini.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  chief  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messenii,  Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The 
straits  of  Messana  have  alwavsbeen  looked  upon 
as  very  dangerous,  especially  by  the  ancients, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  ana 
the  irregular  and  violent  flowiug  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea.  Strab.  6. — AfeZa,  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  4,  c. 
23.—Di(fd,  i.^Tkucyd.  1,  ^Jc—Btrodol.  6,  c. 
23, 1.  7,  c.  28. 

Messapu,  a  country  of  Italy  forming  part 
of  lapygia.     Vid.  lapygia, 

MbssSne  or  MESBfiNA,  a  city  of  Messenia, 
in  *'  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
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Ithome,  now  Vfurkan^,  the  ruins  of  Meaene, 
Ibimded  by  Epaminoodka.  Pausanias  infonns 
OS  that  the  walls  of  this  city  were  the  strongest 
he  had  ever  seen,  being  entirely  of  stone,  and 
well  supplied  with  towers  and  battresses.  He 
Qommences  his  description  of  the  interior  with 
the  agora,  which  was  adorned  with  a  statae  of 
Jnpiter  Serralor  and  a  fountain:  a  statae  of 
Cyoele  in  Parian  marble  by  Damophon,  a  Mes- 
senian  sculptor  of  some  celebrity,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Neptune  and  Venus :  beyond  were  those 
of  Ilithya  and  Ceres,  the  hall  of  vthe  Ouretes, 
and  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  bearing 
awavthe  daughters  of  Leucippus.  But  none 
of  tne  sacred  edifices  were  so  richly  adorned 
with  works  of  sculpture  as  the  temple  of  Ms- 
culapius,  which  contained  statues  oi  the  Muses 
and  Apollo,  Hercules,  the  city  of  Thebes,  Epa- 
minondas,  Fortune,  and  Diana  Lucifera.  The 
temple  of  Messene,  daughter  of  Triopas,  was 
embellished  with  the  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Messenian  kings  and  heroes  by  Ompbalion,  a 
pupil  of  Nicias.  The  Hierothysion  contained 
images  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Ch-eeks, 
and  a  brazen  statue  of  Epaminondas.  Those 
of  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  which 
adorned  the  gymnasiunoL  were  by  Egyptian  ar- 
tists. Within  this  building  was  to  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Arislomenes.  whose  remains  were,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Pjrthian  oracle,  conveyed 
thither  from  Ehodes,  where  he  died.  The  sta- 
tae of  this  Messenian  hero  was  erected  in  the 
stadium.  Near  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  Se- 
rapis  and  Isis.  The  citadel  was  situated  on 
mount  Ithome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long 
and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messeaians 
there  made  against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  re- 
volt. Another  summit,  called  Evan,  separated 
Messene  towards  the  east  fh>m  the  valley  of  the 
Pamisus.  Its  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  sir  W.  GJell,  who  makes  use  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Evan.  The  ruins  of  Messene 
are  visible  as  we  learn  from  the  same  antiqua- 
ry, at  Maurommati^  a  small  village,  with  a  beau- 
tiful source  under  Ithome  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city.  There  are  considerable  vestiges 
of  the  walb  and  gates.  The  architrave  of  one 
of  these  is  nineteen  feet  long.  It  was  nlaced 
between  two  towers,  thirty-three  feet  distant 
flrom  each  other.  These  remains,  as  well  as 
the  walU,  are  composed  of  magnificent  blocks. 
The  latter  are  in  fine  preservation,  running  up 
mount  Ithome,  and  enclosing  a  yast  extent  of 
ground.  The  inner  gates  were  divided  so  as  to 
afford  a  separate  passage  for  persons  on  foot, 
and  a  road  for  carriages."    Cram. 

Mrssenia,  a  lar8:e  country  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  "  the  river  Neda  formed  its  boundary  to- 
wards Ells  and  Arcadia.  From  the  latter  coun- 
try it  was  further  divided  by  an  irregular  line 
of  mountains,  extending  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection to  the  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  Laco- 
nian  border.  This  celebrated  range  marked 
the  limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  source  of  the  little  river  Pamisus,  which 
oompleted  the  line  of  separation  from  the  Spar- 
tan territory  to  the  south.  We  learn  from  Pau- 
sanias that  Messenia  derived  its  appellation 
from  Messene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest soyereigns  of  the  country.  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  whenever  this  name  occurs  in  Ho- 
mer it  denotes  the  province  rather  than  the  city 


of  Messene,  which  he  conceives  did  not  enn 
till  the  time  of  Epaminondas.    At  the  peiiod 
of  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that 
Messenia  was  partly  tmder  the  dominatioa  of 
Menelans,  ana  parity  under  that  of  Nestor. 
In  the  division  ol  JPelopoimesus,  made  after  the 
retoni  of  the  HeraclioGBe,  Messenia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Cresphontes,  son  of  Aristodemus,  with 
whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line,  which  coa- 
tinaed  without  interruption  for  seyeraX  generar 
tioDs.    In  the  reign  (x  Phintias  an  event  oc- 
carred  which  interrupted  the  harmony  that  till 
then  had  subsisted  between  the  Messeaians  aid 
l^partans.    During  the  festival  of  Diana,  which 
was  celebrated  at  Limnsea,  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  countries,  the  Messenians  are  said  to 
have  offered  yiolence  to  soooe  Spartan  maids, 
and  to  have  also  slain  Teleclus  king  of  Laoe- 
dffimon,  who  attempted  to  punish  the  authors  of 
this  flaj[rant  outrage.    On  the  other  band,  the 
Messenians  denied  the  charge  preferred  against 
them,  and  accused  the  Spartans  of  having  dis- 
guised armed  youths  in  female  attire  with  the 
mtention  of  attacking  their  territory  whilst  aa- 
prqnred  to  resist  such  an  agression.    These 
aif»rences  in  the  following  reign  led  to  an  open 
rupture,  and  war  was  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  surprise  and  c^ 
tore  of  Amphea,  a  border  town  of  Messenia  m 
the  second  year  of  the  ninth  plympiad.**  Cffssk 
The  result  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Mesanuras 
were  greatly  worsted,and  of  another  which  broke 
out  some  years  afterwards,  reduced  Messenia  lo 
the  condition  of  a  dependancy,  and  Sparu  ex- 
tended her  law  over  the  conquered  territoiy. 
"  The  Messenians,  who  inhabited  the  weaien 
coast,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  and  with- 
drew to  Cyllene ;  whence  they  afterwards  cross- 
ed over  to  Sicily,  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilas, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  and  occupied  Zancle,then€e- 
u>ith  called  Messene.    Aristomenes  r^ired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  continued  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.    The  Messenians  who  remained  in 
their  country  were  treated  with  the  greatjest  se- 
verity by  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  to  tibe  coa- 
dition  of  Helots  or  slaves.    This  cruel  oppres- 
sion induced  them  once  more  to  take  op  arms, 
in  the  seyenty-ninth   Olympiad,    and  fortify 
mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves 
for  ten  years.    Th^  Lacedaemonians  being  at 
this  time  so  greathr  reduced  in  numbers  by  an 
earthquake,  whicn  destroyed  ftveral  of  meir 
towns,  that  they  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  allies  for  assistance.    At  length 
the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  prouacted 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  allowea  to  retire  from 
the  Peloponnesus.    The  Athenians  were  at  this 
time  on  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Spaitans, 
and  gladly  receiyed  the  refugees  of  Ithome,  al- 
lowing them  to  settle  at  Naupactus,  which  they 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolae.  Grate- 
ful for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  them,  the 
Messenians  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Thu- 
cydides  has  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naupactus,  but  in  JEtolia  and  Am- 
philochia,  at  Pylos,  and  in  the  island  of  Spbac- 
teria,  as  well  as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
When,  howeyer,  the. disaster  of  iEgospotamoi 
placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  her  rival,  the 
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SpftTfiasohratned  poassession  of  Nanpactus,  and 
cgmpelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge^   Manv  of 
these  on  this  occasion  crossed  over  Into  Sicily  to 
join  their  countrymen,  who  were  establisned 
there,  and  others  sailed  to  Afhca,  where  they 
procurtd  settlements  among  the  Evesperitae,  a 
Libyan  people.    After  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
however,  which  hnmbled  the  pride  of  Sparta, 
«nd  paved  the  way  for  the  ascendency  of 
Thebes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  policy 
determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  brave 
and  warlike  people.  He  accordingly  despatch- 
ed emissaries  to  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa,  whi> 
ther  the  Messenians  had  migrated,  to  recall 
ilhem  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  the  pow- 
erful protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. 
CHadly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  The- 
ban  general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that 
cooDtTf,  the  recollection  of  which  they  had  ever 
fondly  cherished.     Epaminondas  meanwhile 
bad  made  every  preparation  for  the  erection  of 
a  city  under  mount  Ithome,  which  was  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Messenia;  and  such  was  die  zeal 
and  activity  displayed  l^  the  Thebans  and  their 
tiUies  in  this  great  undertaking,  that  the  town, 
whichtheynamedMessene,was  completed  and 
fortified  in  eighty-five  days.    The  entrance  of 
the  Messenians,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  103d  Olympiad,  was  attended  with 
^reatpomp,  and  the  celebration  of  solenm  sacri- 
fices, and  devout  invocations  to  their  gods  and 
heroes :  the  lapse  of  887  jears  ftom  the  capture 
of  Ira,  and  the  termination  of  the  second  war, 
having,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  made  no  change 
in  their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their 
language,  which,  says  that  historian,  they  speak 
even  now  more  correcdy  than  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnesians.    During  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions which  ngitated  Greece,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  they  still  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, and  having,  not  long  after  that  event,  join- 
ed the  Achiean  confederacy,  they  were  present 
at  fhe  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  Antigonus  Doson.    Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Lae^semon,  made  another  attack  on  the  city 
by  night  some  years  afterwards,  and  had  alrea- 
dy peinetrated  within  the  walls,  when  succours 
arriving  from  Megalopolis  under  the  command 
of  Philopoemen,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
phure.    Subsequently  to  this  event,  dissensions 
appear  to  have  arisen,  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
rupture  between  the  Acheans  and  Messenians. 
Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  imme- 
diate provocation,  which  induced  the  Achseans 
to  declare  war  against  the  Messenians.    But 
Polybiusdoes  not  scruple  to  blame  his  country- 
men, and  more  especially  Philopoemen,  for  their 
conduct  to  a  people  with  whom  they  were  unit- 
ed by  federal  ties.  Hostilities  commenced  unfa- 
vourably for  the  Achseans,  as  their  advanced 
guard  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  eneu^y,  and 
was  defeated  with  great  loss ;  Philopoemen  him- 
self remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.   So 
exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the  con- 
duct of  this  celebrated  general,  that  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dnnireon,  and  soon  after  put  to 
dnth  l>y  poison.    His  destroyers,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Achaeans ;  for 
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Ljcortas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  ha- 
vm^  defeated  the  Messenian  forces,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Philopoemen  to  be 
immediately  executed.  Peace  was  then  restor- 
ed, and  Messenia  once  more  joined  the  Achaean 
confederacv,  and  remained  attached  to  that  re- 
public till  the  period  of  its  dissolution.  Messe- 
nia, though  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounded  in  rich  and  well-watered  plains, 
wmch  furnished  pasturage  for  numerous  herds 
and  flocks."    Cram, 

Mesula,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

Metapontum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Bradanos,  "  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  co- 
lonies. The  original  name  of  this  city  appears 
to  have  been  I^tabum,  which  it  is  said  was 
derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom  divine 
honours  were  paid,  some  reports  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  a  party  of  "Pyhans^  on  their  re- 
turn from  Troy ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fact  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  Metapontini  formerly 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleidae.  The 
prosperity  of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result  of 
its  attention  to  agriculture,  was  evinced  by  the 
offering  of  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the 
Scholiasts  of  Homer  identify  Metapontum  with 
the  city  which  that  poet  calls  Alyba  in  Uie 
Odyssey. 

Other  traditions  are  recorded  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  Metapontum  by  Strabo,  which 
confirm  at  least  its  great  antiquity.  But  his  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by  the 
Samnites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum, 
if  such  was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  state 
when  a  number  of  Achaeans,  invited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  thence- 
forth was  called  Metapontum.  The  Achseans, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led 
to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Bradanus  was  reco£[- 
nised  as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories. Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  esti- 
mation by  the  Metapontini,  in  whose  city  he  is 
reported  to  have  resided  for  many  years.  After 
his  death,  the  house  which  he  nad  inhabited 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  an  alliance  formed 
t)etween  Afetapontum  and  Athens  to  which 
power  it  furnished  some  light  troops  and  two 
galle3rs  for  the  Sicilian  expedition.  This  city 
still  retained  its  independence  when  Alexander 
of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy.  Livy,  who 
notices  that  fact,  states,  that  the  remains  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  here  previous 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece.  It  fell, 
however,  ultimately,  into  the  hau'ls  of  the  Ro- 
mans, together  witn  the  other  colonies  of  Mag- 
na GroBcia,  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  and  with 
them  revolted  in  favour  of  Hannibal^fter  his 
victory  at  Cannae.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
this  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  as  he  states  that 
nothing  remained  standing  but  the  walls  and 
theatre."  Cram. 
Mbtaurus,  I.  now  Mstawo^  a  river  of  Urn- 
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trria,  wliieh  risninthe  Afpenines  aad  tmotks 
into  the  Hadriatic  oear  Fanom  Forttmae,  Fnno. 
fL  is  rendered  memorable  bv  the  defeat  of  As- 

dmbal,  A.  U.  C.  545. II.  Another  in  the 

Brotian  territorj^  now  called  Maruf,  and  some- 
times Pethice,  wilh  a  port  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  famed  for  the  thunny  fish  taken  at  its 
month.   'CVoM. 

MethGnk,  I.  a  eity  of  Macedonia,  "  about 
forty  stadia  north  of  Pydna,  according  to  the 
Epitomist  of  Strabo,  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  circumstance  of  Philip|s  having  lost  an  eye 
in  besieging  the  place.  That  it  was  a  Greek 
colony,  we  learn  from  Scylaz,  Peripl.  and  also 
Plutarch,  who  rejwrts,  that  a  party  of  Eretrians 
settled  there,  naming  the  place  Methone,  from 
Methon,  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus :  he  adds,  that 
these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphen- 
doneti  by  the  natives.  It  appears  from  Athe- 
neus,  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Methoneean  commonwealth.  This  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Athenians,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of 
annoying  Perdiccas  by  ravaging  his  territory, 
and  affording  a  refbge  to  his  discontented  sub- 
jects. When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  still 
held  Methone,  landed  there  three  thousand  men, 
in  order  to  establish  Argaeu^  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon :  they  were  however  defeated  by  the 
young  prince,  and  driven  back  to  Methone. 
Several  years  after,  Philip,  laid  siege  to  this 
place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  car 

S'tulated.  The  inhabitants  having  evacuated 
e  town,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
There  was  another  Methone  in  Thessaly,  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Macedonian  city,  an  error  into 
which  Stephanus  Byz.  seems  to  have  fiillen. 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Holland  concur  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  site  of  Methone  answers  to  that  of 
Ltuierochorif  the  distance  from  that  place  to 
KUroSj  or  Pydna,  agreeing  with  the  torty  stadia 

reckoned  by  Strabo."    Cram. II.  A  city  of 

Messenia,  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Conr- 
phasium  and  Pylos.  It  was  otherwise  styled  Mo- 
thone.  according  to  Pausanias.    Tradition  re- 

Sortea  that  it  was  so  called  from  Molhone  the 
aughter  of  ^neas,  but  it  more  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  rock  Mothon,  which  formed 
the  break-water  of  its  harbour.  Strabo  informs 
us,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  Methone 
should  be  identified  with  Pedasus,  ranked  by  Ho- 
mer among  the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon 
offered  to  Achilles.  Pausanias  makes  the  same 
observation.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Me- 
thone was  attacked  b}r  some  Athenian  troops^ 
who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent  to  ra- 
vage the  coast  of  Pelojxmnesus :  but  Brasidas, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  hav- 
ing forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's  line, 
threw  himself  into  the  town  with  1(X)  men : 
which  timely  succour  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
re-embark  their  troops.  Methone  subseq^uently 
received  a  colony  of  Nauplians :  these,  bemg  ex- 
pelled their  native  city  by  the  Argives,  were  es- 
tablished here  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Many 
years  after,  it  sustained  ^reat  loss  from  the  sud- 
den attack  of  some  niyrian  pirates,  who  carried 
off  a  number  of  the  mhabitants,  both  men  and 
women.  Methone  was  afterwards  besieged  and 
taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  command  of  a 


Roman  feet :  that  general  having  found  fhere 
Bogus,  king  of  Mauretania,  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony. 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  Trajan  espedal- 
Ij[  favoured  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  pri- 
vileges on  its  inhabitants.  The  same  wnter 
notices  here  atemple  of  Minerva  Anemotis,  and 
another  sacred  to  Diana,  containing  a  well, 
whose  water,  mingled  witn  pitch,  resembled  in 
scent  and  colour  the  ointment  of  Cyzicus.  Sir 
W.  Gell  states  that  at  about  2100  paces  to  the 
east  of  Modon,  is  a  place  called  Pataio  MaUane, 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel, 
and  a  few  marbles.  Ji^^don  is  a  Qieek  town  of 
some  size,  with  a  fortress  built  by  the  Veni- 

tians.''  Cram, III.  "MethonerOrMethaaa, 

which  retains  its  ancient  name,  was  a  penin- 
sula in  Argolis,  within  the  Troezenian  district, 
formed  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one 
side,  and  the  curvature  of  tlie  Epidaurian  ^olf 
on  the  other.    It  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land bj  a  narrow  isthmus, which  the  Athenians 
occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Diodorus  Stcuxussap 
it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tol* 
mides  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and 
Pelq)onnesian  wars :  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  Thucydides  when  he  says,  that  on 
peace  being  nuide,  or  rather  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  Trcezen,  among  other,  towns,  was  le- 
storea  to  the  Peloponnesians.  Within  the  pen- 
insula was  a  small  town,  also  called  Methoae, 
which  possessed  a  temple  of  Isis ;  the  forom  was 
decorated  with  statues  ofMercuiy  and  Hercules, 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to  be 
seen  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  AntigonusGo- 
patas.    Strabo  writes,  that  on  this  occasion '  a 
mountain  was  raised  by  the  action  of  this  sab- 
terraneous  fire  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia  -,  in 
the  day-time  the  spot  cannot  be  approached  iram 
the  heat  and  sulphureous  stench ;  but  at  night 
there  is  no  unpleasant  smell,  the  light  is  then 
reflected  very  JMLr,  and  the  heat  thrown  out  is  so 
great,  that  the  sea  boils  at  the  distance  of  five 
stadia  from  the  land,  and  its  waters  are  troubled 
for  twenty  stadia :  great  fragments  of  rock  have 
sdso  been  raised  from  its  bed  to  a  height  equal- 
ling that  of  towers.'  Ovid,  who  alludes  to  the 
same  phenomenon  in  his  Metamorphoses,  seems 
to  attribute  it  to  the  force  of  subterraneous 
winds;  Dodwell  says,  'that  the  mountainous 
promontory  of  Metnana  consists  diiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outline  is 
grand  and  picturesque,  and  the  principal  moun- 
tain, which  was  thrown  up  by  tne  vc^cano,  is  of 
a  conical  form.  Its  apparent  height  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Vesuvius.  The  ancient  city  of  Matt- 
one,'  according  to  the  same  learned  antiquary, 
'  was  situated  m  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  its  acro- 
polis, near  which  are  a  few  remains  of  two  edi- 
fices, one  of  the  Doric,  the  other  of  the  Ionic 
order,  composed  of  white  marble,  and  of  small 

Eroportions.  The  waUs  of  the  acropolis  arer^o- 
irly  constructed  and  well  preserved,  extending 
round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  which  in  some  pla- 
ces rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain.' " 
Cram. 

Methtmna,  (now  PorU  Pekraj,  a  town  of 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its  name 
from  a  daughter  of  Macareus.  It  is  the  second 
city  of  the  island  in  greameas,  pc^tdatioB,  and 
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^fRilenee,  and  its  territoiy  is  firmtAil.  and,  the 
-wines  it  prodnca^  ezcelleat  It  was  the  xmlive 
place  of  Allan.  When  the  whole  island  of  Les- 
bos revolted  ilrom  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
Methynma  alone  remained  firm  to  its  ancient 
allies.  Diod,  6.—  Tkucyd.  ^—BanU,  2,SaL  8, 
c.  50.— Fwy.  G,  3,  V.  90. 

MfTULUM,  a  town  of  Libumia.  in  besieging 
of  which  Augoslus  was  woandea.    Diog,  49. 

BdEYANU,  a  town  of  Umbria.  **  Strabo  men- 
tions Mavania  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  of  that  district  Here  Yitellius  took  post, 
as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the 
empire  against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  with- 
drew his  forces.  If  its  walls,  as  Pliny  says,  were 
of  brick,itcould  not  be  capable  of  much  resist- 
ance. This  city  is  farther  memorable  as  the 
birth-place  of  Propertins,  a  fact  of  which  he 
himself  informs  as.  It  is  now  an  obscure  vil- 
Isfie,  which  still  however  retains  some  traces 
ofthe  original  name  in  that  oiBevagnaJ^  Cram. 

MiDSA,  L  a  town  of  Aigolis.    Paus.  6,  c 

90. ll  Of  Boeotia^  drowned  by  the  inunda- 

doQ  of  the  lake  Copais.    Strab.  8. 

MiLBso,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  Vid 
MOOms, 

ViiMSSQUju  MuRiTS,  a  place  of  Egypt,  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Y&SLxrscUf  I.  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by 

the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia. II.  A  town 

of  drete.    Hmer.  /Z.  %  v.  154. 

MiLtrvs,  a  celebrated  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate  about  ten  stadia 
south  ofthe  mouth  ofthe  nver  Mseander,  near 
Ibe  searcoast  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
"  Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation 
of  ancient  Miletus.  Spon,  the  traveller,  having 
found  at  Palatsha  certain  inscriptions  bearing 
the  name  ofthe  Milesians, imagined  that  he 
had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Chandler,  setting  out  upon  such  data,  sought  m 
vain  for  the  Y^tmian  Gulf,  with  the  cities  of 
M]^iis,  Heradea,  and  others  situated  upon  its 
shores.    He  supposed  that  this  gulf  was  repre- 
flnted  by  the  laice  Ufa-Bam^  and  that  the  low 
grounds  which  separate  that  lake  from  the  sea 
owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated  depo- 
sites  of  the  Meander.    This  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  very  intelligibly  stated  by  its  author,  has 
Ibund  a  formidable  opponent  m  an  ingenious 
German,  who  considers  the  ruins  of  Palatsha 
as  those  of  Myns,  a  small  town  incorporated 
vilh  Miletus,  tne  inhabitants  of  which,  on  that 
SMCount  were  called  Milesians.    This  learned 
nan  thinks  that  XJfa-Bassi  is  the  lake  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  formed  by  the  sink- 
ing down  of -the  soil  near  Myus.    The  ruins  of 
Bfiletos  and  the  Latmian  gulf  should  be  sought 
lor  more  to  the  south  and  the  west    Bat  the 
modifioitions  which  a  skilful  French  geoerapber 
has  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Cnan- 
dler,  and  tne  very  accurate  maps  of  M.  de  Choi- 
sevMSonlBer,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
alluvial  additions  have  been  made  to  the  land 
posterior  to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias.    The  lake  of  Ufa-Bassi  appears,  from 
decided  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  Gulf ; 
die  ruins  of  lilDetus.  however,  must  lie  farther 
to   the  west  than  Palatsha.    This  interesting 
qiftcstion  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  yet  received 
an  exact  and  perfect  solution.     MaUe-Brun. 
H  wa^  founded  by  a  Cretan  colony  under  Mile- 


tus, or,  according  to  others,  \fy  Neleus,  the  son  of 
Codrusj  or  by  Sarpedon,  Jijpiter's  son.  It  has 
successively  been  called  Lelegeis^  PithyutOf 
and  Anadoria,  The  inhabitants,  called  MuesU^ 
were  very  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  kings  of  Lydia.  They 
early  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and 
planted  no  less  than  80  c9lonies,  or,  according 
to  Seneca,  880,  in  different  parts  of  the  work^ 
Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
Anaximuider,  Hecatasus,  Timocheus  the  musi- 
cian, Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  due 
Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a  temple  and  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  DidymsBUS,  and  for  its  exce^ 
lent  wool,with  which  were  made  stufis  and  gar- 
ments, held  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  fur 
softness,  elegance,  and  beauty.  The  words 
MUesia  fahUa^  or  MUesiaca,  were  used  to  ex- 
press wanton  and  ludicrous  plays.  Ovid.  TYisL 
2.  V.  4i3.-^CapUain,  in  AW.  U.-^Virg.  Q.  3, 
V.  306.— S«fa5.  15.— P<M«.  7,  c  2.— ik&a,  1,  c 
17.— Ptt».  5,  c.  ^^.^BsrodoL  1,  die.— Stnvc. 
de.  ConsoL  ad  Alb* 

MiLvius.  '*  About  two  miles  f^rom  Borne, 
we  find  on  the  Tiber  a  bridge,  called  Pons  Mil- 
vius,  or  Mulvius,  a  name  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  Ptrnte  MoUe.  Its  construc- 
tion is  ascribed  to  M.  ^milius  Scaunis,  who 
was  censor  A.  U.  C.  644.  We  learn  from  Ci- 
cero, that  th<r  Poos  Milvius  existed  at  the  time 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  since  (he  deputies  of 
the  Allobroges  were  here  seized  by  his  orders. 
In  later  times  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxen- 
tius  by  Constantine.  About  a  mile  from  the 
bxidfie,  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  and 
Clodian  Ways  branched  off,  \^ere  the  gardens 
of  Ovid."  Cram. 
MiLYAS.     Vid.  lA/cia. 

MiNJBi,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  contiguous 
to  the  Sabeei.  *'  They  were  sufficient^  conspi- 
cuous to  give  to  their  coantry  the  name  oiMif 
naa^  and  aad  fox  their  capital  Carana^  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Ahnaka/ramcCi 
which  is  a  strong  fortress."    VAiwiUe. 

Mivcius,  now  AHncic,  a  river  of  Venetia, 
flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into 
the  Po.  Virgil  was  bom  on  its  banks.  Virg. 
Bd.  7,  V.  13,  Q.  3,  V.  15.    JBn.  10,  v.  906. 

MiNERva  pROMONTORiuM,  the  south-western 
point  of  land  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.  It  was  sometimes  called,  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  Surrentum,  and  is  now 
Punta  ddla  CanwaneUa. 

MiMio,  now  mgntme^  a  river  <^  Etruria,  fall- 
ing  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  V3^ 
MuiTpRNa,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  banks 
ofthe  Liris,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  montl^ 
the  situation  of  which  is  sufllciently  indicated 
by.  the  extensive  ruins  that  remain.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  town  of  the  Ausones,  and  fiell,  about 
the  year  of  the  city  456,  into  the  hacds  of  the 
Romans,  who  sent  thither  a  colony.  It  was  in 
the  marshes  near  this  place  that  Marius  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the  parti- 
sans of  Sylla.  The  people  condemned  him  to 
death, but  when  his  voice  alone  had  terrified  the 
executioner,  they  showed  themselves  compas- 
sionate and  favoured  his  escape.  Manca  waa 
worshipped  there ;  hence  manca  regna  applied 
to  the  place.  Strab.  2.— Mfeto,  2,  c.  4.— JUt?.  8 
c.  10, 1. 10,  c.  81, 1. 37,  c.  ^.-^PaUrc.  H  c.  14. 
— Lik»fi.  9^  ▼.  424. 
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MbrrjB,  a  name  giyen  to  the  inliabitants  of 
Orchomenos  in  B<»)iia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country.  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Minya^. 
cave  his  name  to  the  capiital  of  the  country,  and 
Uie  inhabitants  still  retained  their  original  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Orchome- 
nians  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Orchomenians 
passed  into  Thessaly,  and  settled  in  lolchos ; 
Irom  which  circumstance  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  particularly  the  Argonauts,  were  called 
Minyse.  This  name  they  received,  according 
10  the  opinion  of  some,  not  because  a  number  of 
Orchomenians  had  settled  among  them,  bat  be- 
cause the  chief  and  noblest  of  them  were  de- 
scended from  the  daughters  of  NJ^yas.  Part 
of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons  of 
Codros  when  they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the 
Argonauts  themselves,  received  the  name  of 
MinjTse.  Ther  first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where 
they  had  been  bom  from  the  Lemnian  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were 
driven  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1160 
years  before  the  Christum  era,  andfcame  to  set- 
tle in  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
CaUiste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedasmonians.  Hy- 
gin,  fab.  14.— Piw«.  9,  c.  ^—Aj^dUon.  1,  arg. 
-^BsroM.  4,  c.  145. 

MItylIne,  and  Biirf  l£njb,  the  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Maca- 
rens,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  was  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  stateliness 
of  its  building  and  the  fhutfUlness  of  its  soil, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced. Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theoplianes,  Hellenicus,  &c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour 
of  having  educated  many  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Pelopcmnesian  war 
the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly  for  their  revolt 
from  th  power  of  Athens ;  and  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  wars,  they  had  the  boldness  to  resist  the 
Romans,  and  disdain  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  between  Mithridates  and  Sylla. 
Cic,  de  leg.  ag.-^Strab.  13.— iMUa,  3,  c.  7.— 
Diod,  3  and  lS.—Patere.  1,  c.  i.—HortU.  1,  od. 
7|  dec. — Tkucyd.  3,  &c. — PbU.  in  Pomp.  &c, 

MosaA,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome.  Ldv.  8,c.  17. 

MoBDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

MoBNiTs,  now  Mnyne,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  T\iai. 
de€l€rm,9S. 

MoBRis,  a  celebrated  lake  in  Egypt,  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  south-west  of  Memphis 
and  the  region  of  the  pyramids.  "  Herodotas 
informs  us  that  the  circumference  of  this  vast 
sheet  of  water  was  three  thousand  six  hundred 
stadia,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  that  it 
stretched  from  north  to  south ;  and  that  its  great- 
est depth  was  about  three  hundred  feet.  He 
adds  that  it  was  entirely  the  product  of  human 
industry ;  as  a  proof  of'^which,  he  states  that  in 
its  centre  were  seen  two  pyramids,  each  of  which 
was  two  hundred  cubits  above,  and  as  many  be- 
neath, Uie  water ;  and  that  upon  the  summit  of 
both  was  a  colossal  statue,  placed  in  a  sitting 
attitude.  The  precise  height  of  these  pyramids, 
he  concludes,  is  therefore  four  hundred  cubits, 
or  six  hundred  Egyptian  feet    The  waters  of 


the  lake,  he   continues^  are  not  siropUed  by 
springs ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  which  it 
occupies  is  of  itself  remarkably  dry ;  but  it  com- 
municates by  an  artificial  channel  with  the  Nile, 
receiving  during  sii  months  the  excess  of  the 
inundation,  ana  during  the  other  half  of  the 
year  emptying  itself  back  into  the  river.  Every 
day  durmg  the  latter  period  the  fishery  yields 
to  the  royal  treasury  a  talent  of  silver  {  whereas, 
as  soon  as  the  ebb  has  ceased,  the  produce  falls, 
to  a  mere  trifie.    *The  inhabitants  affirm  oC 
this  lake,  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage 
westward  into  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  line 
of  the  mountain  which  rises  above  Memphis.' 
Last  century,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke,  lake 
Moeris  was  about  fifty  miles  longandten  broad. 
The  older  French  writers  estimated  its  circum- 
ference at  a  bundled  and  fiity  leagues ;  a  re- 
sult not  materially  difiSsrent  from  that  of  the 
English  traveller.    Mr.  Browne^  who  was  more 
lately  in  Egypt,  thought  that  the  length  did  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  that  the  great- 
est breadth  was  not  more  than  six.    It  ii  nenoe 
manifest  that  the  limits  of  this  inland  sea  have 
been  much  contracted ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
process  of  diminution  is  still  going  on  at  a  rate 
which  is  distinctly  perceptible.    In  its  present 
contracted  dimensions,  trie  lake  of  Mceris  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Birket-d-Karounf  and  is 
recognised  at  once  as  a  basin  formed  by  nature, 
and  not  by  art.    The  details  collectea  by  He- 
rodotus, and  the  other  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  must  therefbre  have  applied  to  the  works 
which  were  necessary  not  only  to  connect  the 
Nile  with  the  lake,  but  also  to  regulate  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  inundation.    The  canals  called 
Joseph's  River,  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length;  which,  when  it  enters  the 
valley  o{F\tyoum,  is  further  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  branches,  and  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  locks  and  dams.    There  were  two 
other  canals  communicating  between  the  lake 
and  the  stream,  with  sluices  at  their  months, 
which  were  alternately  shut  and  opened  as  the 
Nile  rose  or  ffell.    These,  we  may  presume^ 
were  the  achievements  of  Mceris ;  which,  when 
they  are  r^farded  as  the  work  of  an  individual^ 
having  for  their  object  the  advantage  and  com- 
fort of  a  numerous  people,  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed a  far  more  glonous  undertaKing  than  either 
the   Pyramids  or  the   Labyrinth.**     RusaeTs 
Egypt.    "  We  shall  thus,'^  says  Malte-Brun, 
'*  reconcile  the  different  positions  assigned  to 
lake  Mceris  by  Herodotus,  Diodoras,  and  Strabo» 
and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients  say  that 
the  lake  was  of  artificial  fbrmation^  whHe  the 
BirkeM-Kdroun  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such 
operation." 

M(EsiA,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  Eu- 
rope, reaching  east  and  west  from  the  Euxine 
along  the  soum  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  con* 
fluence  of  that  river  and  the  Savus,  which,  with 
its  branches  separates  it  from  Pannonia  and  11- 
lyricum.  On  the  south,  the  Hsemus  movrntains 
form  its  common  boundary  with  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  All  the  greater  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which 
goes,  swollen  with  their  tribute,  to  the  sea;  of 
these  the  principal  are  the  Margus,  the  (Escus, 
the  Utus,  and  the  latrus.  "  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  name  of  the  country  and  of  the  nation 
is  also  writen  Afysia^  and  Hfysit  as  the  name 
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of  die  proTiDce  soatli  of  tke  Propontis  in  Asia 
and  (»  its  people,  is'ho  are  thoaght  to  have 
issued  from  the  country  now  tinder  con^er- 
atioo.    This  country  corresponds  in  general 
viih  those  which  we  call  Servia  and  BSgaria. 
McBsia  was  in  great  pan  more  anciently  occu- 
pied bjrthe  Seordisci,  a  Celtic  nation ;  and  when 
we  read  that  Alexander,  in  the  first  expedition 
towards  the  Ister,  encountered  the  Celts,  or 
Gaids,  these  are  the  people  alluded  to.    And 
aUhoogh  the  ScordisciaDS  were  almost  annihi- 
lated at  the  time  when  the  Roman  power  ex- 
tended in  this  country,  it  is  remarked  that  many 
names  of  places  on  the  I^r  are  purely  Celtic. 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  encountered  the  Gtetes.  who  were 
reputed  Thracians,  on  his  passage,  oefore  arriv- 
ing at  the  Ister  J  and  we  shall  see  that  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  on  the  Euxine  bore  the 
name  of  Seyihia,    Moeaia  appears  to  hare  been 
subjected  to  the  empire  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.    Its  extent  along  the  river,  which 
separated  it  from  Dacia  on  the  north,  was  di- 
Tidedinto  Superior  and  Inferior;  and  a  little 
river  named  Ciabrus  or  Cebrus,  now  ZibriZf 
between  the  Timacus  and  the  (EscuSf  makes, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  separation  of  these 
two  Moesias.    Bat  MxBsia  suffered  encroach- 
ment upon  its  centre  in  the  admission  of  a  new 
proTince,  under  the  name  of  Dacia.  Aurelian, 
learing  that  he  coald  not  maintain  the  conquest 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  Ister,  called  Dacia,  anan- 
doned  It,  and  retired  with  the  troops  and  people, 
which  he  placed  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river, 
affecting  to  call  his  new  province  the  Dacia  of 
Aurejian.  That  which  Moesia  preserved  of  the 
superior  division,  was  called  the  First  Moesia ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of 
Mttsua,  which  remains  to  a  canton  south  of  the 
Save,  near  its  confluence  with  ihe  Ister,  comes 
from  this  Moesia.  The  Inferior  was  the  Second 
Moesia.    There  was  afterwards  distinguished 
in  Dacia  the  part  bordering  on  the  river  under 
the  name  of  Ripensis ;  ana  that  which  was  se- 
questered in  the  interior  country  under  the  name 
of  Mediterranea.  occupied  probably  a  country 
coniifiTQoiis  to  Macedonia,  and  known  more  an- 
demy  by  the  naii^e  of  Dardania*    ( Vid.  Dor- 
^*aia.)  To  finish  what  concerns  Moesia,  there 
remains  a  division  of  it  adjacent  to  the  Euxine ; 
in  which  the  part  nearest  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister  was  formed,  under  Constantine,  into  a 
particular  province  named  Scythia.    The  city 
of  Tomi,  which  the  banishment  of  Ovid  has 
illustrated,  assumed  in  this  province  the  rank 
of  metropolis ;  and  is  still  known  in  the  name 
of  Tomeswar,  although  otherwise  called  Baba." 
DrAmiOe. 
MoLoeii,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Pldtaea. 
MoixMsr,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
that  pan  of  the  country  which  was  called  Mo- 
lossia  or  Mol(nsis  from  king  Molossus.    **  It 
must,  therefore,  have  comprehended  the  terri- 
tory otJannina^  the  present  capital  of  Albania, 
together  with  its  lake  and  mountains,  including 
the  country  of  the  Tymphaei,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thessalv  near  the  source  of  the 
Pene 08.    Its  Umits  to  the  west  cannot  precisely 
be  determined,  as  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
those  of  Thesprotia."    Cram.    This  country 
had  the  ba^  of  Ambracia  on  the  south,  and  the 
CQQxttry  of  the  Perrhoebeans  on  the  east.    The 


dogsof  the  place  were  famous,  and  received  the 
name  of  Imlossi  among  the  Romans.  Dodona 
was  the  capital  of  the  country  according  to 
some  writers.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as 
the  chief  city  of  Thesprotia.  Lucret.  5,  v.  10, 
62. — Lucan.  4,  v.  440. — St/rab,  7. — Liv. — Justin, 
7,  c.  6.— C.  Nep.  2,  c.  8.— Fir^.  G,  3,  v.  495.- 
Horat.%SatA,Y,  114. 

MoLOssu,  or  MoLossis.     Vid.  Molossi, 

MoLTcaioN,  a  town  of  .£olia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupacium.    Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

MoNA,  I.  sometimes  called  Monabia,  now 
the  Jsle  of  Man,  This  is  the  Mona  described 
by  CsBsar,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus.  Cambd.  Brit. 11.  Ano- 
ther island,  now  AngUseyjOSthe  coast  of  Caer- 
narvoTuhire  in  WcUis.  This  is  the  Mona  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  the  seat  of  the  Druids,  and 
the  scene  of  their  massacre.  It  was  reduced 
bv  the  Romans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
Areola.  The  narrow  strait  which  separated . 
this  island  from  PFoJes  was  called  Menai.  From 
the  earlv  British  name  of  Mon,  the  Latins 
formed  that  of  Mona  j  nor  was  it  till  the  earl^ 
English  took  possession  of  this  island  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  designation  fur  that  of 
Anglesey y  or  Island  of  the  English. 

MoNDA,  a  river  between  the  Durius  and  Ta- 
gus  in  Portugal.  Plin.  4,  c.  ^.  It  rose  near 
the  source  of  the  Cuda,  and  flowing  west,  emp- 
tied into  the  Atlantic  below  the  city  of  Cfonim- 
briga,  now  Coifi^a.  Its  modern  name  is  the 
Mondego, 

MoNOiccB,  now  MoTuieOf  a  town  and  port  of 
Liguria,  where  Hercules  had  a  temple,  whence 
he  is  called  MmuRciuSf  and  the  harbour  Hercvr 
lis  Portus.    Strab.  4.—  Virg.  JSn.  6,  v.  830. 

MoNs  SAC£a,  a  mountain  about  three  miles, 
from  Rome,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  course 
of  the  Anio.  It  presents  itself  in  a  low  range 
of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  right  bank,  and  is 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic for  the  secession  of  the  populace,  who  tnere 
made  that  stand  against  the  nobles  which  re- 
sulted in  their  admission  to  power,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  office  of  popular  Tribunes  or 
Tribunes  of  the  people. 

MopBiuif,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Tempe  and  Larissa.    Liv.  42. 

MopsonA,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  from 
Mopsus  one  of  its  kin^  and  from  thence  the 
epithet  of  Mopsopius  is  of^  applied  to  aa 
Athenian. 

MopsuHESTiA,  or  Mopsos,  now  Jihssis.  a 
town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pyramus.    Cic.  Pom.  3,  c.  8. 

MoRGANTiiTM,  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Simeihus.  Cic,  in  Ver.  3,  c. 
18. 

MoRiNi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  from  their  territories;  and 
from  the  Itius  Portus,  one  of  iheir  ports,  it  was 
that  Csesar  embarked  for  that  till  then  unex- 
plored and  almost  undiscovered  country.  They 
were  called  exiremi  hominum  by  the  Komans, 
because  situate  on  the  extremities  of  Gaul. 
Their  city,  called  Morinorum  castellum,  is  now 
Mnml  Casself  in  Artois  ;  and  Morinorum  civi- 
tas  is  Terouenne^  on  the  Lis.  Virg.  Mn.  8,  v. 
726.— C«.  4,  Ben.  Q.  21.  Their  territory  is 
comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  tl^e  depart- 
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P9P^  Ckhns  and  Lt  N^rd;  aiid^  like 
tlie  Armoricaiis,  tfaej  derived  their  aame  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea. 

MoRTOUM  MAME.     Vid.  MtTt  Morttmm. 

MoMA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Ganl,  fiUlisg  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese  or 
MmM.  The  place  at  which  it  was  crossed  lay 
a  bridge,  the  ancient  Trajectus  ad  Mosam,  js 
now  supposed  to  be  Manbrickt.  It  rose  in  the 
coontrv  of  the  Lingones,  and  flowing  irregular- 
ly north-north-west,  it  £eU  into  the  ocean  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
7Vd<.  A  4,  c.  ea 

MoscHA,  now  JftjctU,  a  port  of  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea. 

Moscm.  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of  the 
Ca^ian  Sea.  Mda^  1,  c.  S^  1. 3,  c.  h.-^lMcaok, 
3,v.970. 

MosBLLA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Qaul,  &lliaginto 
the  Rhine  at  CoUentz,  and  now  called  the  Jl^ 
lette.    Plor.  3,  c.  Vk-Tacii,  Ann,  13, c  53. 

MosTCHLDB,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos,  "  from 
which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragoient  of  the  poet  Aotimachus,  preserved 
b|r  the  Scholiast  of  Micander. , 

....  'H^a£0TO«  ^Xoyl  <tierX«v,  ^c  ^>  TiHvm 

This  volcanic  appearance  will  account  for  all 
the  mythological  fictions  which  allude  to  this 
island  as  the  smithy  of  the  god  of  fire,  and  a\so 
for  the  ancient  name  of  iEthalea^  which  it  is 
said  to  have  borne  in  distant  ages.  '  The  whole 
island,'  sap  Dr.  Hunt  *  bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  appearance  of  volcanic  fire;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  burnt  and  vitrified 
scoria  of  frimaces.'  "    Cram.  —Nicand, 

MosTNfici,  a  nation  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  in 
whose  territories  the  10,000  Greeks  staid  on 
their  return  from  Cunaza.  XBnopk,  ''The 
name  of  Mosynaecia  is  derived  from  the  wooden 
habitations  in  which  the  people  in  this  part  of 
Ponttts  towards  the  eastern  comer,  were  accus- 
tomed to  reside.'*    D^AnmiU, 

MotbOne.  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Phib'p 
lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Jiutm.  7,  c  6.  The  word 
is  often  spelt  Methone. 

MuLUCHA,  a  ri?er  of  Africa,  dividing  Numi- 
dia  from  Manretania.    Plin.  5,  c.  9l 

MoLVina  Pons.     Vid.  J^vius  Pons, 

MuNOA,  a  small  town  of  Hi^mnia  Beetica. 
The  village  of  Munda,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Ronda  in  Qranaday  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was  celebrated 
fbr  a  batUe  fought  there  on  the  17th  of  March, 
B.  C.45,  between  Caesar  and  the  republican 
forces  of  Rome,  under  Labienus  and  the  sons 
of  Pompey.  Caesar  obtained  the  victoiy  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  and  by  this  blow 
pot  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic.  Pompey 
lost  30,000  men,  and  CsBsar  onlv  1000,  and  500 
wounded.  8il.  Ral.  3,  c  400.— jffirt.  BeU. 
ERsp.  S7. — iMcan.  1. 

MDNf  cnA,  (and  £,)  a  port  of  Attica,  be- 
tween the  PirsBUs  and  tne  promontorv  of  Suni- 
nm,  called  a  fter  king  ^fwnycku$,  who  built  there 
a  temple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  in- 
stituted festivals  called  Munychia.  The  temple 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  During  the 
festivals  thev  offered  small  cakes,  which  they 
called  aimphiph&ntes,   «iro  n^  a/i^^iir,  fr<nn\ 
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MkinUig  aU  ar&imd^  becaose  then  woe  U^kled 
torches  hung  round,  when  they  were  cvnedto 
the  temple,  or  because  thev  were  offered  at  the 
full  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  wb.s  ob- 
served. ItwasparticularlyinhonourofDiaiui, 
who  \si  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  it  vasfiUl 
moon  when  Themistocles  conquered  the  Per* 
sian  fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Manychis 
was  well  fortified,  and  of  great  consequence  i 
therefore  the  Lacedaemonians,  whensorereig&s 
of  Qreece,  always  kept  a  r^ular  garrison  there. 
Phiil.—OfM.  JMW.9,  V,  "m.^SUrah.  2.— PtfW. 
1,  c.  1. 

MuaaANTu,  a  town  of  Samnmm,  IM>  %^ 
C.27. 

MoR84,  now  JSssdt:,  a  town  of  Btungax^^ 
where  the  Draw  falls  into  the  Danube. 

MusfiiuM.     Vid.  Alkena. 

MoncA,  or  Mottce,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
of  the  cape  Pachynus.    Cic,  in  Ver.  3^  c.  43. 

Mdtina,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
where  M.  Anthony  besie^d  D.  Brutus,  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtiua  delivered.  "Two 
battles  on  the  15th  of  April,  RCA  ^^^ 
fought,  in  which  Aniony  was  defeated  and  at 
last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called  Mv 
denA.  Liican.  1,  v  41,  L  7,  v.  8721— SiZ.  8^  t. 
&9Si.—  Qvid.  jm,  1&,  V.  m,'^Cic  Fm,  10^ 
ep.  14.    Brvk  ep.  5. 

Muzmia,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindnk. 
Plin.  6,  c.  S3. 

Mf  CALK,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, opposite  Samos.  This  celebrated  promoQ' 
tory  was  long  sacred  to  the  meetings  of  the  lo- 
nians^  who  Uiere  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  in  the  council,  Panionium,  in 
which  all  the  Ionic  cities  were  represented,  in- 
vestigated, and  provided  for  the  concerns  of  the 
confederation.  In  the  Persian  war  this  spot  be- 
came stOl  more  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  lo^ 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  king,  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  thathis  land  forces, 
under  Mardonius,  were  routed  by  Pausaniu 
and  his  Spartans  before  Platsea.  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100,000  men,  that  had  just 
returned  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  in  Qreece.  They  had  drawn  their  shipi 
to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  if  de- 
termined to  support  a  siege.  They  snflered  the 
Greeks  to  disemoark  from  their  fleet  without  the 
least  molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
wa^  before  U^e  cool  and  resolute  intrqiiditj  of 
an  mferior  number  of  men.  The  Greete  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory,  slaughtered  some  thoo- 
sands  of  the  enemy,  bnraed  their  camp,  and 
sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  immense  booty,  in 
which  were  seventy  chests  of  money  among 
other  very  valuable  things.  HsrodoL — Justin. 
2,  c.  14.— Dwd. 

Mvcalbssos,  an  ipland  town  of  Bceotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.    Pates.  9,  c.  19. 

Myc£nje,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopcmne- 
sus,  built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  wbs 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  and  50  stadia  f^om  Argos.  "  Mycens  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius. 

EoBip.  Ipb.  Aul.  1500. 
The  name  waa  snpposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
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torn  MTeene,  daughter  of  Inachos ;  but  others 
assigned  a  dirorent  origin  to  the  word,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Pansanlas.    Perseos  was  sacceea- 
edby  Sthenelns,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pe- 
lops  named  Astydameia :  after  whom  followed 
EurysthejiSj  Atreas,  and  Agamemnon  ;mider 
the  latter  monarch,  the  empire  of  Mvcenas 
leached  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, sfnce  his  aathoriw  was  aclmowledgedby  the 
whole  of  Greece.    Mycens,  which  had  been 
raperior  even  to  Argos  during  the  Trojan  war, 
declined  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae :  and 
in  the  TBth  Olympiad,  or  468  B.  C.  the  Argives. 
having  attacked  and  captured  the  city,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground,  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
Strabo  states  that  so  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  its  existence.   This  assertion ,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct,  since  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were  yet  stand- 
ing, 88  also  one  of  the  gates,  surmounted  by 
tioDS,  when  he  visited  the  ruins.    Modem  tra- 
vellers have  given  u.s  a  full  and  interesting  ac- 
ooont  of  these  vestiges;  among  which  the  most 
Knuirkable  is  a  subterraneous  chamber,  called 
bf  Pansanias  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  usuaJly 
OKDlioned  under  that  name  by  antiquaries  of 
the  present  day.    It  served  also  as  tne  burial 
vault  of  Atreus  and  his  descendants.    The  gate 
of  the  Lions  still  remains  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  when  seen  t>y  Pausanias,  who  ascribes  it, 
as  well  as  the  treasury,  to  the  Cyclopes,  who 
also  raised  the  fortifications  of  Tiryns.    *  This 
Reforms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  acropo- 
fis,  and  a  magtuficent  wall,  composed  of  irregu- 
larpo]ygDns,elo6ely  united  and  carefully  smooth- 
ed, supports  the  terrace  on  which  it  is  situated. 
The  acropolis  is  a  long  irregular  triangle  stand- 
iagnearly  east  and  west.    The  walls  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  rock,  and  are  mostly  compos- 
ed of  the  second  style  of  well-joined  polygons, 
althongh  the  rough  construction  is  occasionally 
seen.    The  traces  within  are  few  and  imper- 
fect.'  Pausanias  also  mentions  the  monuments 
of  Agamemnon  and  Electra.  Clytemnestraand 
£gisiheus  were    interred  without  the  walls. 
The  fountain  of  Perseus,  which  he  likewise 
ttoticcs,  *  rises,'  as  Dodwell  informs  us,  *  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  acropolis, 
and  inunediatelv  after  issuing  from  the  rock 
forms  a  small  clear  stream  of  excellent  water, 
with  which  Mycenae  wbs  anciently  supplied.' 
The  extent  of  the  tovm  itself  has  not  been  as- 
certained.    Thucydides,  however,  leads  us  to 
^oppose  it  was  but  small,  notwithstanding  the 

epithets  of  eipvAywa  and  cvrrf/irvov  apFplied  to  it 

^  Homer.  Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opmion  'that 
tae  walls  of  the  city  extended  considerably  be- 
yond the  subterraneous  chambers  to  the  plain ;' 
and  he  adds, '  that  the  foundations  of  some  edi- 
fices, as  well  as  the  remains  of  houses,  may  be 
traced  in  many  places.'  The  ruins  are  close  to 
the  village  of  Krabaia.  The  temple  of  Juno, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  common  to  the 
Argives  and  Mycenaeans,  stood  on  the  slope  of 
mount  EubcML,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  city  of  the  latter.  That  part  of  the 
moontain  which  rose  above  the  edifice  was 
named  Acraea,  and  the  lowerportion  Prosymna. 
A  rivulet,  called  Asterion,  had  its  source  near 
'he  temple^  but  presently  afler  disappeared 
among  (he  rocks.    Eupolemus  was  said  to  be 


the  architect  of  this  celebrated  building,  which 
was  enriched  with  numerous  bass-reliet^  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Jove,  the  battle  of  the  gods 
and  giants,  as  well  as  various  events  which  oc- 
curred during  the  siege,  and  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.  In  the  vestibule  were  ranged  the 
statues  of  the  priestesses  of  Jimo,  and  different 
heroes :  that  which  bore  the  name  of  Augus- 
tus, as  Pausanias  was  informed,  was  originally 
intended  for  Orestes.  The  image  of  the  god- 
dess was  of  a  colossal  size,  and  represented  seat- 
ed on  a  throne.  A  crown,  adorned  with  figures 
of  the  Hours  and  Graces,  encircled  the  head; 
in  one  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  a 
pomegranate.  This  admirable  statue  was 
wrought  in  ^old  and  ivory  by  Polycletus.  The 
figure  of  Heoe,  which  once  stood  near  the  Juno, 
was  the  work  of  Naucydes.  Among  the  vari- 
ous offerings  with  which  the  temple  was  eb- 
riched,  the  most  remarkaUe  were  an  altar  of 
silver,  on  which  was  represented  the  marriage 
of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  peacock  of  gold  stud- 
ded with  jewels,  presented  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  a  golden  crown  and  robe  ol  pur- 

{)le  by  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  accidenuU- 
y  burnt,  the  curtains  having  caught  fire  through 
the  negtigence  of  the  priestess  Chiyseis,  who 
had  fallen  asleep ;  she  in  consequence  fied  to 
Tegea,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Minerva  Alea.  The  Argives  nevertheles  did 
not  remove  her  statue  from  the  temple,  where 
it  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Tlds 
fire  happened  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  site  of  this  ancient  edifice  has 
not  jret  bepu  ascertained.  Sir  W.  Qell  suppo- 
ses It  might  have  stood  at  PhiUf  or  Pkfiai^  to 
the  west  of  Krdbata^  where  there  are  some  ves- 
tiges. Mount  Eubcea,  below  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  temple  was  situated,  answers 
apparently  to  thcridge  now  called  Vricorpho, 
or  three  heads,*'  \>ram. — Paus.  3,  c.  16. — Sir^. 
S.^Virg.  i^n.  6^  V.  839.— i»?to,  2,  c.  3.  The 
word  MgcenofiLi  is  used  for  Agamemnon,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycenae. 

Mtcokos,  (<?r  E,)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  be- 
tween Delos  andlcaria,  which  received  its  name 
from  Myconus,  an  unknown  person.  It  is  about 
three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and  is  thirty-six 
miles  in  circumference.  It  remained  longunin- 
habited  on  account  of  the  fireqnent  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject.  Some  suppose  that  the 
giants  whom  Hercules  killed  were  Duried  under 
rtiat  island  whence  arose  the  proverb  of  ewfy 
thing  is  under  Mucone^  applied  to  those  who 
treat  of  different  subiects  under  one  and  the  same 
title,  as  if  none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been 
buried  tmderno  other  island  or  mountain  about 
Mycone.  Strabo  observes,  and  his  testimony  is 
supported  by  that  of  modem  travellers,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Myc6ne  became  bald  very  early, 
even  at  the  age  oif  20  or  25 ;  from  which  circum- 
stance they  were  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  fke 
bald  heads  of  Mycone,  Pliny  says  that  the 
children  of  the  place  were  always  bom  without 
hair.  The  island  was  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
very  avaricious;  whence  Archilochus  reproach- 
ed a  certain  Pericles,  that  he  came  to  a  feast  like 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  without  previous  invira- 
tion.  Virg,  ^En.  3,  v.  l^.—Strah.  10.— Pitn. 
11,  c.  37, 1. 12,  c.  7, 1. 14,  c.  l.—Athen.  1.— T»«- 
Gud,  3,  c.  29.— ilfeto,  9,  c.  7.— Ot>i<r.  Md.  7,  v. 
4S3. 
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MtecpbOsm,  a  town  in  Egypt,  In  a  small 
island  near  Bnbastis. 

Mtenus,  a  monntain  of  JEtoIia.  PhU.  de 
Phtm, 

MyoDdNii,  a  small  province  of  Macedonia, 
near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers  Azins  ana 
Strymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mygdones^ 
migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near  Troas, 
where  the  country  received  the  name  of  their  an- 
cient habitation.  Cvbele  was  called  Mygdonia^ 
from  the  worship  she  received  in  Mygdonia  in 
Phrygia.   Boral.  3,  od.  12,  v.  22, 1.  3,  od.  16,  v. 

41. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  45. A  small  province 

ofMesopotamia  bears  also  the  name  of  Mygdo- 
nia, and  was  probably  peopled  by  a  Macedo- 
nian colony.  Place.  3,  Ac. — PHn.  4,  c.  10. — 
Ovid.  Heraid,  ^.^Horat.  2,  od.  12. 

MvoDONUfl,  or  Mtgdon,  a  small  river  ran- 
ning  through  Mesopotamia. 

Mtlama  (omni\  a  town  of  Caria,  on  a  small 
stream  emptying  west  of  the  Doridis  Sinus.  It 
still  remains,  though  with  an  altered  name  j  the 

fuantity  ot  marble  in  its  vicinity  causing  it,  as 
VAnviUe  concludes,  to  be  cidled  Ma,rmara. 
lAv.  38,  c.  39. 

Mtl£,  now  MelazzOf  a  town  upon  a  narrow 
cape,  that,  stretching  from  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily  west  of  Pelorum,  assists  to  form  a  bay 
upon  this  part  of  the  shore.  Near  this  place  the 
fleet  of  the  younger  Pompey  was  destroyed  by 
that  of  Oetavius  Csesar,  then  triumvir,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  favourite  leader  Agrippa. 

Mtndos,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  near  Ha- 
licamassus.  Cie.  Fhm.  3,  ep.  8. — Mela.  1,  c. 
l6.^Plin,  5,  c.  29. 

Mtonnssus,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Ionia, 
now  Jalanghi'IAman.  Liv.  37.  c.  13  and  27. 

Mros-HORMoe,  a  commercial  town  of  E^]rpt, 
on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  below  the  Heropofites 
Sinus.  This  place  was  frequently  called  also 
Aphrodites,  and  its  harbour  was  crowded  by  a 
number  of  little  islands  bearing  the  same  name. 
Their  modern  name  among  the  surrounding 
people  is  Sufa^geulrbarki,  or  the  Sponge  of  tke 
Sea.  From  this  place  all  the  inland  country, 
and  all  the  cities  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Nile,  were  supplied  with  the  commodities  of  the 
«ast;  and  till  the  founding  of  Berenice,  and  the 
formation  of  a  road  from  Coptus  to  that  city 
throi^h  the  desert  that  lay  between,  Myos-hor- 
mos  £)urished  almost  as  much  as  any  city  of 
Egypt.  The  better  fortune,  however,  of  Bere- 
nice, in  engrossing  all  the  intercourse  of  Coptus 
and  the  Indies,  soon  reduced  Myos-hormos  to 
a  very  subordinate  rank. 

Mtra,  {orvm  or  €e\  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  a 
high  hill  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5,  c. 
Sn.—Strab.  14. 

Mtrcinvs,  a  town  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  Mjrrcinus 
is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  place 
chosen  b^  Histiseus  of  Miletus  for  his  settle- 
ment, which  was  granted  to  him  1^  Darius,  in 
consideration  of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion. The  advantages  which  this  situation  pre- 
sented to  the  enterprising  Ionian,  consistea  in 
tn  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building, 
.  the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which  the 
country  could  readily  furnish,  the  richness  of 
the  mines  it  containecl,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Greek  colonies.  His  designs,  however,  did  not 
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escape  the  vigilant  observation  of  Megabyzos, 
who  commanded  the  Persian  army  in  Thrace : 
and  on  his  representation  to  Danos,  Histisos 
was  recalled  m  the  manner  related  by  Herodo- 
tus. Aristagoras  also  subsequently  retired  to 
Myrcinus  on  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  in 
Ionia,  and  was  slain  before  some  Thraciantowa 
which  he  was  besieging.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Myrcinus  had  fallen  agun 
into  the  hands  of  the  Edoni ;  but  on  the  dealh 
of  Pittacos,  sovereign  of  that  people,  it  opened 
its  gates  to  Brasidas,  who  was  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Amphipolis.  Cleon,  the  Atheuian 
commander  was  killed  in  the  battle  which  took 
place  before  that  city  by  a  targeieer  of  Myrci- 
nus.  The  situation  of  Myrcinus  probably  cor- 
re^nds  with  that  of  Ot^Aaiu).''    Cram. 

Myrukdros,  a  town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria, 
on  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Simu  Myriandricus.    Lav.  2,  c.  106. 

Mtrina,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  £olia,  called 
also  Sebtutopolis.  and  now  SanderHc.  TatiL 
Ann.  2,  c.  47.— itr.  33,  c.  dO.-Strab.  13. — 
II.  A  town  of  Lemnos,  now  Polio  Castro,  bailt 
on  the  point  of  a  promontory  looking  towards 
Athos.  Vid.  Lemnos.  PUn.  4,  c.  12. — ^ 
A  town  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
Trajan's  reign. 

Marice,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Me- 
galopolis. 

NlTRL£JB,  same  as  Apamea  of  Bithynia. 
Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Mtrmidones,  a  people  on  the  souiheiii  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles lo 
the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name 
from  Mvrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  andEu^ym^ 
dusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  £o- 
lus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  manied 
^glna,  the  daughter,  of  the  Asopus.  He  gare 
his  name  to  his  subjects  who  dwelt  near  ibe 
river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  According  to  sane 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  fromtheii 
having  been  ori^ally  ants,  ftvpfmnn.  V^ 
jEocus.  According  to  Strabo,  they  received 
it  firom  their  industry,  because  they  imitated 
the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  tnem,  vere 
indefatigable,  and  were  continually  cmploved 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Ovid.  Mst.  7,  v.  »*. 
'—Strab.--Bygin.  fab.  52. 

Myrtoom  mare,  a  part  of  the  £gean  Sea 
which  lies  between  Eubcea,  Attica,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  ihr  as  cape  Malea.  it  receives 
this  name  from  Myrio^  a  woman,  or  from  3^' 
fc75,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Cary^os  in  Ea- 
boea ;  or  from  Myrtilus,  the  son  of  MercnrTi 
who  was  drowned  there,  &c.  P<*m.  8,  c  !*• 
^Hygin.  fab.  84.— Pttw.  4,  c.  11. 

Myrtuntidm,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epims  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucas. 

Mysi,  a  twirbarous  people  according  to  H^ 
rodotus,  who,  crossing  with  the  Teucri  into 
Thrace  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine 
and  the*  Propontis,  effected  important  changes 
in  the  settlements  of  that  country,  extending 
themselves  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  on  the  we^i 
and  the  Peneus  on  the  south.  The  revolutions 
occasioned  by  this  miration  occurred  at  an  era 
more  remote  than  mat  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  can  be  referred. 

Mtsia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  in  its 
greatest  extent  by  the  Propontis  on  the  north, 
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the  JE^&BB.  and  the  HeQespcmt  upon  the  vest, 
by  Lydia  on  the  south,  and  uy  Bithjrnia  on  the 
east    Besides  the  country  lying  within  these 
boondaries,  the  ancients  usuaUv  assigned  to 
Mysia  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  the  smaller  isl- 
ands that  clustered  round  the  shore.    In  some 
respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Asiatic  provinces ;  here,  before  the  historic  ages,' 
were  performed  those  exploits,  which,  them- 
selves, beyond  its  pale,  have  served  for  a  land- 
mark in  all  history ;  and  half  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  world,  or  more  than  half  perhaps^  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  name  of  Troy. 
The  first  division  which  we  may  mark  in  My- 
sia is  that  which  distinguishes  two  provinces, 
the  Greater  and  the  Less.    In  the  former  we 
may  include  all  the  region  lying  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  inland  to  the  borders  of  Bithynia.  a  psirt  of 
which,  as  far  as  mount  Olynipus,  may  have  once 
heAoaged  to  it ;  the  Lesser  Mysia  was  contained 
therefore  within  the  line  of  the  coast  along  the 
Helksponl  and  Propontis  eastward  as  far  as  the 
river  Rhindacus ;  but  all  the  earlv  fame  of  My- 
sia is  connected  with  this  part.  Here,  upon  the 
straits,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  the  river, 
was  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  consecrated  Ida 
in  its  rear;  and  here  the  streams  of  Xanthus 
and  of  Simois  are  seen  to  bear  their  feeble  but 
still  classic  waters  to  the  "broad  Hellespont" 
If  poetry  has  not  done  as  much  for  the  more 
southern  part,  history  has  done  much  more; 
and  about  80  years  after  the  events  which  give 
such  lastinginteresl  to  the  section  just  described, 
a  body  of  JBoUc  Greeks  passed  over  to  rebuild 
and  repopnlate  the  country  that  their  ancestors 
had  spent  ten  years  in  laying  waste.    The 
name  of  MoMs  belongs  to  this  part  of  Mvsia 
from  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  (  Vid.  JEolis.)  Many  dif- 
ferent aspects  present  themselves,  under  which 
we  must  consiaer  the  geographical  and  political 
diviffionsofthis  part  of  peninsular  Asia.  Thus, 
alter  the  establishment  of  the  iBolians,  we  may 
eoDsder  almost  every  town  as  an  independent 
sute,  or  at  least  as  striving  for  independence. 
After  some  time  the  Lydian  empire  of  Croesus 
mStcXed  a  change  in  its  political  out  without  in- 
terfering with  Its  eeographical  situation,  and 
without  affecting  the  relative  position  of  the 
towns.    In  the  same  manner  it  passed  into  and 
probably  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
On  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Pemmus, 
BIysia  entered  into  the  distribution  of  Asia, 
which  constituted  that  state,  and  was  afterwards 
a  part  of"  Asia,"  a  praetorian  province.  With- 
oai  regard  to  these  differences,  however,  we 
may  observe  that  the  subdivisions  of  Mysia  were 
nnerally  understood  to  be  as  follows  among 
tne  Greeks.    1st.  Great  Mysia,  of  which  the 
capita]  was  Pergamus,  upon  the  Caicus ;  2d. 
ibe  coast  of  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  &c.  and  the 
i^md  of  Lesbos ;  3d.  Troas  and  Little  Mysia, 
finrmiftg  what  was  sometimes  designated  little 
Fhrj^a.  Of  these  the  ancient  Troy,  once  mis- 
tress of  the  east,  was  the  capital  of  the  former ; 
ivhile  Cyzicus  and  Lampsacus  were  the  'prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  latter  district  in  the  3d  sub- 
division.   Under  Constantine,  when  Asia  was 
diyided  into  diocesses,  Mysia,  in  the  diocess  of 
Asia,  assumed  the  name  cf  Hellespontns,  the 
pirincipal  town  being  still  Pergamus.  The  whole 


of  this  country  is  now  comprised,  with  the  great- 
er part  of  Bitnynia,  in  the  Turkish  divisions  of 
KMtdavenkiary  Karassi^  and  Bigah,  The  Mysi 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Mcesi, 
a  Thracian  people,  who  early  crossed  over  from 
Europe ;  but  though  we  may  safely  grant  the 
analogy,  which  is  presumed  or  ascertained,  be- 
tween the  Thracian  and  the  Phrygian  dialects, 
and  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  antiquity  of  both,  it  requires  a  very  deep  re- 
search to  enable  us  to  say  that  one,  and  still 
more  to  declare  which  one,  is  the  parent  tongue. 
The  Mysians  were  once  very  warlike,  butuey 
greatly  degenerated ;  and  the  words  Afysomm 
ulUmus  were  emphatically  used  to  signify  a 
person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  generally 
hired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  as  mourners, 
because  they  were  naturally  melancholy  ana 
inclined  to  shed  tears. 

Mtu8,  (MffuntUf)  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  ofCaria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
It  is  one  of  the  Id  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  situ- 
ate at  the  distance  of^  about  30  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mseander.  Artaxerxes,  kiig  of 
Persia,  gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain l^m 
in  meat  Magnesia  was  to  support  him  in 
bread,  and  Lampsacus  in  wioe.  The  sea  hav- 
ing retired  and  left  much  of  the  shore  bare, 
Myus  was  so  infested  by  insects  in  consequence^ 
that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Miletus;  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city  existed  only 
in  name.  Beyl  Coam. — C.  Nep.  in  Themis, 
Strab.  Ur-^Bsrodoi.  l,c.  lASL-^Died,  11. 

N. 

Nabathjba,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  whieh 
the  capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
ftrom  Nabath  the  son  of  Ishmael.  Ovid,  MbL 
1,  V.  61, 1. 5,  V.  VS^.-^Strab.  16.— Xaummi.  4,  v. 
63.-^17.  11.  V.  126.— iSnuca.  in  Bsr.  €Bi. 
160,  &c. 

Naharvau,  a  people  of  Gennany.«  TiuiL 
6term.  43. 

Naissus,  or  Njbssus,  now  Nissa,  a  town  of 
Mcesia,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine,.  ascr^ixd 
by  some  to  lUyricum  or  Thr&ce. 

Nahnetes,  an  Armoric  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  whom  Strabo  calls  Namnitae,  and  Ptole- 
my Namnetae.  On  the  north  they  were  boimd- 
ea  by  the  Rhedones ;  on  the  east  py  the  Andes; 
on  the  south  by  the  Ligeris;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Veneti.  Their  towns,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, was  Condevicnum,  which  seems  to  be 
formed  from  the  Celtic  Condate,  meaning  "  a 
confluence ;"  for  the  town  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ardra  and  the  Ligeris.  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  whence 
the  modem  name  Nantes  {dip.  de  la  Loire-Ir^e- 
rieure,)    Cos,  B.  G,  3,  9.  Lem,  ed, 

Nantdates,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
whose  territory  is  not  easily  defined.  For  Ce- 
sar speaks  of  the  Nantuates,  Veragri,  and  Se- 
duni  m  conjunction,  and  does  not  mark  out  their 
separate  limits.  On  the  whole  it  is  most  likely 
that  their  territory  is  now  the  part  of  the  Alps 
called  Le  Chailais^  and  U  has  de  la  Vallee, 
Cas.B.  G.  3, 1,7;  4, 10. 

Naptolus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Alpheus.    Paus.  1. 
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Nab,  DOW  Nera^  a  river  of  Umbria,  whom 
waters,  famous  for  their  sulphureoos properties, 
pass  through  the  lake  Velinus,  and  issuing  from 
thence  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  mount  Fiscellus,  on  that 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Appenines  which  se- 
parates the  Sabines  from  Picenum,  and  falls 
into  the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum.  Cram, — Ovid. 
Mit,  14,  V.  330.— Fir^.  jEn.  7,  v.  517.— Gic.  ad 
AUic.  4,  ep.  15. —  TYicU,  Ann.  1,  c.  79, 1.  3,  c.  9. 

Narbo  Marttos,  now  NarbonnCf  dip  de  V 
Aiukf  the  first  Roman  colony  established  in 
Gaul.  It  was  a  veiy  ancient  city  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages }  having  been  colonized  byr  Porcius 
and  Marcius  the  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  &b,  it  be- 
came the  chief  city  of  the  jprovmce,  which 
hence  derived  the  name  of  Narbonensis.  Its 
epithet  of  Martius  it  received,  not  from  the 
consul  Marcius,  but  from  Mars,  because,  as 
Cicero  says  in  the  oration  for  Fonteius,  it  was 
specidanopuli  Ramani  ac  propugnaculum.^  istis 
ntUionihus {OaUorttm)  opposilim el  objecium  C. 
J.  Caesar  sent  a  second  colony  to  this  city,  con- 
sisting of  the  veterans  of  the  10th  legion.  It 
was  led  by  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of 
the  emperor.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Ati- 
cani  from  the  river  Atacinus,  and  Decumani, 
from  the  lOth  legion  (^a  decima  legione.)  Cos, 
B.  a.  3,  30;  7, 7;  6,  46.  Lm.  ed, 

NiRBONENSM  Galua,  ouc  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  the 
AipSj  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  Aquitania. 
Belgica,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
the  modem  provinces  of  Languedoc^  Provence^ 
Da/upkine^  and  Saixry.     Vid.  GaUia. 

NARisa,  a  nation  of  Gtermanv,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.     T\ieit.  de  Germ.  42. 

Narnxa,  or  Narna,  anciently  Nequinwmf 
BOW  Nami,  a  town  of  Umbria,  washed  by  the 
river  Nar,  from  which  it  received  its  name.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  still  visible  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Au- 
gustus.   Liv,  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  "  now  Narenta^ 
a  considiiirable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bosnia^  and  falls  into  the  sea  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Ltsina.  Scvlax  speaks  of  a 
great  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  cocmtry,  from 
which  this  river  flows,  containing  an  island  of 
about  one  hundred  ana  twenty  stadia  in  extent. 
Modem  maps  only  lay  down  some  extensive 
marshes  in  this  direction.  The  Emporium,  to 
which  the  same  ancient  geographer  alludes,  as 
beiog  situated  eighty  stadia  above  the  mouth  of 
the  iMaro,  may  apply  to  the  Narona  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note.  Its 
ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
CastelNonn,"    Cram. 

Nartcu,  or  17M,  or  Nartz,  a  town  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from 
which  they  came,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was 
the  country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The  word  Nary- 
dan  is  more  universally  understood,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and 
other  trees  grew  in  abundance.  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
438.  JEn.  3,  v.  399.— Oi?w/.  Met.  15,  v.  705. 

NasamOnes,  a  savage  people  of  Libya,  near 
the  Syrles,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder. 
Curt.  4,  c.  l.-^lAuan.  9,  v.  439. — HerodoL  2,  c. 
165.— sa.  It.  2,  V.  116, 1. 11,  V.  180. 

Nassus,  or  Nasus,  a  town  of  Acamania,  near 
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the  mouth  of  the  Aehelous.    Liv,  26,  e.  S4. 

— ^Also  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 

Natiso,  now  Natisone,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  Aqoi- 
leia.    Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Nava,  now  NoACf  a  river  of  Germany  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  below  Meniz. 
T^icU,  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship  was 
permitted  to  land  at  any  other  place,  but  was 
obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  ciiy,  there  to  de- 
posite  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Athenseus. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  NaucratiliBf  or 
Naucratiota.  Herodot.  2,  c.  97  and  179. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  9. 

Naulochus,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

near  Peloram. II.  A  town  of  Thrace,  on 

the  Euxine  Sea.    Plin.  4,  c  II. III.  A  pro- 

monto^  of  the  island  of  Imbros. IV.  A  town 

of  the  JLocri.    Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Nadpactus,  or  Naupactum,  "  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Locrian  territoxy.and 
close  to  Rhium  of  .£tolia,  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Heraclidae  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in 
which  they  crossed  over  into  Peloponnesus. 
Afler  the  Persian  war  this  city  was  occupied  by 
the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
senian  Helots,  aHerthey  had  evacuated  Ithome. 
The  acquisition  of  Naupactus  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopcm- 
nesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station  fw 
their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  not  only 
afforded  them  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  com- 
munication with  Corcyra  and  Acamania,  but 
enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  guard 
against  any  designs  they  might  form  against 
their  allies.  Some  important  naval  operations, 
which  took  place  ofi*  this  city  in  the  tnird  year 
of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thucy- 
dides.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general 
against  the  iEtolians,  the  latter,  supported  by  a 
Peloponnesian  force,  endeavoured  to  seize  Nau- 
pactus  by  a  coup  de  main ;  but  such  were  the 
able  arrangements  made  by  Demosthenes,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Acamanian  auxiliaries,  that  the  enemy 
did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the  attempt 
On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
however,  Naupactus  surrendered  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  expelled  the  Messenians  from  the 
place.  Demosthenes  acquaints  us  that  it  had 
afterwards  been  occupied  by  the  Achieans,  but 
was  ceded  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  .£to- 
lians,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  they 
were  enffaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The 
latter,  after  having  defeated  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, suddenly  crossed  over  from  the  MaJiac 
gulf  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  invested  Naupac- 
tus, which  would  probably  have  been  taken, 
notwithstanding  the  obstinate  defence  made  by 
the  .£tolian$,  had  they  not  obtained  a  truce  by 
the  intervention  of  T.  Flaminius.  Pausaniais 
speaks  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  in  this  city,  and 
also  of  one  dedicated  to  Diana.  Naupactus  was 
still  a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Hierocles,  but  ii  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  under  the  reign  of  Justinian.    The 
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modem  town  is  called  Enebachii  by  the  Turks, 
NepacUf  by  the  Greeks  and  Lepanto  by  the 
Franks.  *  Nepaclo^'  says  Sir  W.  Qell,  *is  a 
miserable  paskalic  and  a  ruinous  town ;  but  it 
is  worth  visiting,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact 
idea  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  with  its  citadel 
on  mount  Rhegani^  whence  two  walls,  coming 
down  to  the  coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  trian- 
gle. The  port  absolutely  runs  into  the  city, 
and  is  shut  within  the  walls,  which  are  erected 
on  the  ancient  foundations.'"    Cram, 

Naupua,  "  the  port  of  Argos,  derived  its 
name  and  origin  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  Amymone.  Nauplia  was  deserted 
ana  in  rains  when  visited  by  Fausanias.  The 
inhabitants  had  been  expelled  several  centuries 
before  by  the  Argives,  upon  suspicion  of  their 
lavonring  the  Spartans.  The  latter  people  in 
consequence  received  them  into  their  territory, 
and  established  them  at  Methone  of  Messenia. 
He  noticed  the  vestiges  of  its  wall  and  harbour, 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  fountain  named 
Canathns.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  modem 
town  of  Napoli  di  Romania^  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strength.  Dodwell  observed  there  some  remains 
of  the  wallS)  which  were  constracted  in  the jpo- 
lygoiml  style.  *  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tmie  is  not  known  |  but  the  fountain  Canathos 
still  exhibits  a  copious  flow  of  water.'  Sir  W. 
Cell  remarks,  that  *■  Nauplia  is  the  best  built 
city  of  the  Morea,  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
pomt,  on  which  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient 
wall.  The  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensi- 
ble.' Naupua,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
fifty  stadia  from  Temenium."    Cram. 

NiirpoaTus,  a  town  of  Pannonia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  called  Ober  or  Upper 
LaytacJL  VeU.  Pat.  3,  c.  110.— P/t».  3,  c.  18. 
^TacU.  Ann.  1,  c.  90. 

Naura,  L  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia. 
Curt.  8. — II.  Of  India  within  the  Ganges. 
Arrian, 

Naustathmus,  I.  a  port  of  Phocaea  in  Ionia. 

lAv.TJjC.  31. II.  Also  a  port  of  Cyrenaica, 

now  Bondaria,    Stralf.  17. 

Naxos,  I.  now  Naxia^  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
all  the  Cyclades.  It  was  formerly  called  Stron- 
gyle,  Dia,  DumysiaSj  and  CaUipolis;  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony  which  set- 
tled in  the  island.  Naxos  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  inxits.  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the  same  re- 
pate  as  formerly.  The  Nazians  were  anciently 
governed  by  kings,  but  they  afterwards  ex- 
changed this  form  of  government  for  a  republic, 
«Dd  enjojred  their  liberty,  till  the  age  or  Pisis- 
tratns,  wno  appointed  a  tyrant  over  them.  They 
were  reduced  by  the  Persians ;  but  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Darius  and  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
they  revolted  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
supported  the  interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island.  The  capital 
was  also  called  Naxos ;  and  near  it,  on  the  SOth 
Sept.  B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedaemoniaa^t  were  de- 
feased by  Chabrias.  Tkucyd.  1,  &c. — Hero- 
dot. — Dtod.  5,  Ac.— OpiU  Met.  3,  v.  636.— 
Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  125. — Pans.  6,  c.  16.— Piwiter. 

^11.  An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  side 

of  Sieily,  founded  759  years  before  the  Chris- 


tian era.  There  was  also  another  town  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  Naxos,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  and  was  often  called  by  con- 
tradistinction 1\iurominium.    Plin.  3. — Diod» 

13. III.  A  town  of  Crete,  noted  for  hones. 

Plin.  36,  c.  7. IV.  A  Carian,  who  gave  his 

name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianzus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where  St. 
Gregory  was  bom,  and  hence  he  is  called  Nazi- 
anzenu$. 

Nea,  or  Neva  insula^  a  small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea  during  an  earthquake.    Plin.  2,  c.  87. 

Ne£thus,  now  Neto^  a  river  of  Magna  Gree- 
cia  near  Crotona.    oiid.  Met.  15.  v  51. 

Neandros,  (or  ia,)  a  town  of  Troas.  P/tx. 
o,  c>  «su. 

Neapolib,  "  in  Italian  Napoli,  and  with  us 
Naples.  Innumerable  accounts  exist  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city;  but 
the  fiction  most  prevalent  seems  to  be  that  which 
attributed  it  to  toe  siren  Parthenope,  who  was 
cast  upon  its  shores,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
the  name  by  which  it  is  usually  designated  in 
the  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  this  pretended  foundress  was  shown 
there  in  his  time.  Hercules  is  also  mentioned 
as  founder  of  Neapolisby  Opplan  and  Dlodorus 
Siculus.  We  find  also  considerable  variations 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  historical  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Neapolis.  Scynmus  of 
Chios  mentions  both  the  Phocaeans  and  Cu- 
mceans  as  its  founders,  while  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium names  the  Rhodians.  But  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  most  respectable  authorities 
attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Cumseans ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  their  proximity  renders  highly 
probable.  Hence  the  connexion  of  this  city 
with  Euboea,  so  freauently  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  and  especially  oy  Statius,  who  was  bom 
here. — A  Greek  inscnption  mentions  a  hero  of 
the  name  of  Eumelus  as  having  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  to  him,probablv  as  founder  of  the 
city.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony 
is  not  recorded.  Velleins  Paterculus  observes 
only  that  it  was  much  posterior  to  that  of  the 
parent  city.  Strabo  seems  to  recognise  another 
colony  subsequent  to  that  of  theCnmsans,  com- 
posed of  Chalcidians,  Pithacusans,  and  Athe- 
nian s.  The  latter  were  probably  the  same  who 
are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Timaens,  quoted 
by  Tzetzes,  as  having  migrated  to  Italy  under 
the  command  of  Diotimus,  who  also  instituted 
the  XaftiraSrK^opfa^  Still  observed  at  Neapolis  in  the 
time  of  Statius.  The  passage  of  Strabo  above 
cited  will  account  also  ror  the  important  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  city  now  under  conside- 
ration, which  is  marked  b^  the  terms  Palnpolis 
and  Neapolis,  both  of  which  are  applied  to  it  by 
ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  noticea  that  Pnm- 
polis  is  the  name  under  which  Livy  mentions  it 
when  describing  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  its  history  with  that  of  Rome  A.  XT.  C. 
420 ;  while  Polybius,  speaking  of  events  which 
occurred  in  thebeginnmg  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
that  is  about  sixty  vears  afterwards,  employs 
only  that  of  Neapolfs.  Livy,  however,  clearly 
alludes  to  the  two  cities  as  existing  at  the  same 
time :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  Palaepolis  after  it 
had  undergone  a  siege,  and  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  arms.  According  to  the  same  historian, 
this  town  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
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site  of  Neapolis,  certainly  nearer  to  yesaTius^ 
and  in  the  plain.  It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  its 
chief  citizens  to  the  Roman  consul  A.  U.  C. 
429.  Respecting  the  position  of  NeapoUs,  it 
may  be  seen  from  Pliny,  that  it  was  placed  be- 
tween the  river  Sebelhus,  now  il  Fittme  Mad- 
dalona^  and  the  small  island  Megaris,  or  Me* 
galia,  as  Statia^  calls  it,  on  which  the  CasUl  del 
Ovo  now  stands.  It  is  probable  that  Neapolis 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not  long  alter 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we  find 
that  they  were  supplied  wil£  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  fiirst  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing over  into  Sicily.  At  that  time  we  may  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  like  those  of 
Cnmse,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Greek  cha- 
racter from  bein^  compelled  to  admit  the  Cam- 
panians  into  their  commonwealth;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  by  Straba  In 
that  geographer's  time,  however^  there  still  re- 
mained abundant  traces  of  their  first  origin. 
Their  gymnasia,  clubs,  and  societies  were 
formed  aller  the  ureek  manner.  Public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years,  which  might 
rival  in  celebrity  the  most  famous  institutions 
of  that  nature  established  in  Greece ;  while  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners  were 
also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Neapolis 
many  a  Roman  whose  age  and  temperament  in- 
clined them  to  a  life  of  ease.  Claudius  and  Nero 
seem  to  have  shown  a  like  predilection  for  Nea- 
polis as  a  residence.  The  epithet  of  docta^  ap- 
plied to  this  city  by  Biartial,  proves  that  litera- 
ture continued  to  flourish  here  in  his  time. 
Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  from  Ma- 
crobius,  that  the  Neapolitans  worshipped  the 
sun  under  the  appearance  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man face,  which  they  called  Hebon.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  bv  numerous  coins,  and  by  a  re- 
markable Greek  inscription.''    Cram, 

Nbbo,  a  high  mountain  near  Palestine,  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses  was 
permitted  to  view  the  promised  land. 

NsBBissA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa. 

NEBRdDEB,  a  mountam  or  Sicily,  where  the 
Himera  rises.    SiL  14,  v.  237. 

NcMJEA,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  between  Cleonas 
and  Phlitts,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  I6th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
NemsBan  lion.  This  animal,  bom  of  the  hup- 
dred-headed  Tjrphcn  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemsa,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  under 
continual  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
Hercules  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when  he 
found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  were  useless 
against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard  and  im- 
penetrable, seized  him  in  his  arms  and  saueezed 
aim  to  death.  The  conqueror  clothed  nimself 
in  the  skin,  and  games  were  instituted  to  com- 
memorate so  purest  an  event.  The  Nemsean 
games  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives 
in  honour  of  Arcbemorus,  who  died  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent,  (  Vid.  ArckmoruSf)Kiid  Hercules 
some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one 
of  the  four  great  and  solemn  games  which  were 
observed  in  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleone,  generally  pre- 
sided by  turns  at  the  celebration,  m  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boxing,  and  wrestling,  and  contests  of  every 
kind,  Doth  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  con- 
qnerw  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive,  af- 


terwards of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  te 
adventure  of  Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid 
down  on  a  sprig  of  that  plant.  They  were  cde- 
brated  every  third,  or  according  to  others,  eveiy 
fiAh  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  1st  and  3d 
year  of  every  Oljrmpiad,  on  the  13th  day  of  the 
Corinthian  month  PanemoSf  which  corresponds 
to  our  August.  They  served  as  an  en  to  the 
Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nei^* 
bouring  country.  It  was  always  usaal  ibr  an 
orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  memoiy 
of  the  death  of  Archemorus,  and  those  who  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  were  always  dressed  ia 
mourning.  Iav.  27,  c.  30  and  31,  L  34,c.  41.'- 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  97,  ep.  9,  v.  61.— iVms.  w  O 
riiUk. — CUm.  Alexand. — Atken. — Peiyen.^ 
Sirah.  S.—Hff^in.  fab.  30  and  ^m.—A]^.  3, 

c.  6. II.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  faiUDginlP 

the  bay  of  Corinth.    Liv.  33,  c.  15. 

NfiMAUsos,  a  town  of  Graul  in  Langvedtc, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rkone^  now  Nismes. 

Nemetacum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Arras. 

Nemctes,  a  Gterman  people,  whom  Gsstf 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  « 
the  commencement  of  the  Hercynia  Silfa. 
They,  in  fact,  dwelt  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  where  are  now  the  ducki  dg  Badi,  aod 
Spire.    Cos.  B.  G.  1,  31.    Ijtnt.  Ed. 

Nemossus,  (or  um,)  thecapitalof  the  Anreni 
in  Gaul,  now  CUmumt.  Lucan.  1,  v.  419.— 
Slrab.  4. 

Neo-Cjerar£a,  a  town  o€  Pontus,  which 
Pliny  places  on  the  Lycus.  It  is  now  Nikmr. 
IXAnnlU. 

Neon,  a  town  of  Phocis. There  was  also 

another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  couDin, 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Tiikarea.  PluL.  in  SyU.-^PMtSi-PhK, 
—Berodol.  8,  c.  32. 

Neontichob,  atown  of  £olia,  near  the  Her- 
mus.    HerodoL^Plin. 

Nepheus,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.    Ldv.  33,  c  90.  , 

Neptuni  Fanum,  I.  a  place  near  Cenchrer 

Mda,  1,  c.  19. IL  Another  in  the  island  of 

Calauria. III.  Another  near  Mantinea. 

Neptunia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magn 
Graecia. 

Neptunium,  a  promontory  of  Arabia^  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf. 

Nebiphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thraciaa 
Chersonesus. 

Neritos,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  accord- 
ing to  Mela.  The  woVd  Neritos  is  oflen  appli- 
ed to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca ;  and  U]y.sses^ 
tlie  king  of  it,  is  called  NeriUns  dux^  and  his 
stiip  Nerilianavis.  The  people  of  SagUDtum,tf 
descended  from  a  Neritian  colony,  are  called 
Neritia  proUs.  SU.  M.  2,  v.  317.— F?r^.  JSfL 
3,  V.  271.— P/i».  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.^-Ond.  A«. 
13,  V.  712.  Rem.  A.  263. 

Neritum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  called 
Nardo. 

Nerium,  or  Artabrum,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Capt  FHnisterre.  Slrab.  3. 

Neroniana  Thbrmje,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Nerulvm,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 
Lofonegro.    Liv.  9,  c.  20. 

Nervii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  second  Belgi' 
ca,  amonfir  tne  boldest  and  most  warlike  of  that 
nation.    Dwelling  in  the  northera  regions  thai 
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bordered  upon  Gennan^,  they  claimed  to  be  of 
German  origin,  and  refused  to  acknowledge,  as 
the  other  Gallic  people  had  done,  the  supremacy 
i)i  Rome.  They  were  surrounded,  particularly 
on  the  north,  by  other  warlike  tribes ;  and  it  was 
amon^  the  great  achievementsof  Ceesar  to  break 
the  spirit  of  this  fierce,  unyielding  tribe.  They 
were  among  those  who  dwelt  in  the  most  north- 
em  parts  of  Gaul  comprised  in  France,  and  had 
beyond  the  people  of  Germania  Secunda,  the 
MempiianaBatavi  of  the  Netherlands.  A  por- 
tion oi  the  department  du  Nord  now  represents 
their  settlements,  and  Bavai  is  their  capital  cal- 
led Bagacam. 

NcBACTOM,  a  town  of  Istria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsia.  now  (UtsUl  Nuovo. 

NaaiB,  (is  or  idis^)  now  Nisita^  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  asparagus. 
Lncan  and  Statius  speak  of  its  air  as  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous.  Plin.  19,  c.  8. — Lucan. 
6.  y.  90.— CiV.  ad  AU.  16,  ep.  1  and  2r-SUU.  3, 
^Iv,  1,  y.  148. 
"Stsaoa,  a  river.  Vid.  Nestus, 
NssTOst,  or  Nessus,  now  Nesto^  a  small  river 
of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope.  and  falling 
mto  the  JEgean  Sea  above  the  islana  of  Thasos. 
R  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonia 
on  the  east,  in  the  more  extensive  power  of  that 
kingdom. 

Nctcm,  atown  of  Sicilv,  now  called  Nolo,  on 
the  eastern  coast.  SiL  14,  v.  2G9. — Cic.  in  Ver. 
4,c96,L5,c.51. 

NfiDRi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.    Mela,  2,  c.  1. 
NicsA,  L  a  town  of  Achaia^iear  Thermo- 
pylae, on  the  bay  of  Malia. 11.  A  town  of  II- 

lyricum. lit  Another  in  Corsica. IV. 

Another  in  Thrace. V.  In  Bceotia. -VI. 

now  Nice^  a  city  of  Liguria  in  the  country  of 
the  Intemelia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  was  long 
considered  to  belong  rather  to  Gallia  Provincia 
than  to  Italy.  It  is  now  in  English  called  Nice. 

VIL  A  town  of  Bitbynia,  now  Is-nik  and 

Nice,  west  of  the  Sangaritts,  on  the  lake  Asca- 
nios.  Rs  earlier  name  was  Antigonia,  but  Ly- 
aimachus,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  changed  it  to 
Nicaea.  I'he  general  council  of  bishops,  called 
br  Coostantine  A.  D.  325,  was  hela  in  this 
place ;  and  here  the  doctrines  of  Arius  were  for- 
mally examined  and  discussed.  No  council  is 
considered  of  greater  authority  than  this,  at 
vhich  the  cree<L  known  as  the  Nicene,  was  |Murt- 
iy  drawn  i^  and  adopted.  The  empress  Irene, 
to  give  the  council  greater  authority,  which  she 
wished  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  worship 
oHmmges,  ordered  that  also  to  convene  at  Nica^a; 
and  here  that  superstition  was  formally  reinstat- 
pSi  which  bad  been  partially  abolished  oy  the  vig- 
orous efforts  of  the Isaurian  Leo,  the  Iconoclast. 

^VTIL    A  place  of  some  repute  in  India. 

This  town  was  built  by  Alexander  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  opposite  Bucephalia. 
The  bailding  of  this  city  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians  over  Poms 
«nd  the  Indians.   Chanssard. 

NicEPHORiuM,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Billicha,  immediately  above  its  confluence 
with  the  iSuph rates,  above  the  Fossa  Semirami- 
dis.  It  was  Duilt  by  Alexander  during  his  ea.st- 
era  expedition,  and  on  the  accession  oi  Seleucus 
Calllnicns  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  it  was  repaired 
8Dd  Ibftiied ;  and  the  name  of  Callinicum  was 


assigned  to  it  instead  of  that  which  it  had  borne 
before.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  new 
town  was  built  upon  the  opposite  or  south  side 
of  the  Billicha.  Under  the  emperor  Leo,  the 
fifth  who  bore  that  name,  Callimcum,  was  des- 
tined to  another  change  of  tiUe,  and  Leontopo- 
lh»  succeeded  to  the  former  appellation.  The 
eastern  writers  designate  it  oy  the  name  of 
Racca^  and  here  the  Cahph  Haroun  Alrashid 
established  his  favourite  residence. 

NiCEPHoaiDS,  now  Khahour.  Vid.  CerUritis. 

Nicer,  now  the  iVecter,  a  river  of  Germany. 
It  rises  in  the  Abnoba  mons.  Black  AlowUain, 
and  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  to- 
wards the  north-west  in  tyirtemUrg,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Baden,  the  country  of  the 
Marcomanni  before  tbey  crossed  the  lAivne,  it 
turns  towards  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine 
near  ManJuifiL    Auson.  Mos.  4SQ. 

Nicu,  I.  a  city.  Vid.  Nicaa. II.  A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  call- 
ed Lenza,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  fliodena, 
from  Parma, 

NicoMEDu,  now  Is^Mkmd,  a  town  of  6i- 
thynia  foimded  by  Nicomedes  1st.  at  the  head 
of  the  Astacenus  Sinus  on  the  north,  and  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Astacus.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
beauty  and  ereatness,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or 
Alexandria.  Ii  became  celebrated  for  being,  for 
some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  and  most  of  his  imperial  successors. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  originally  called  Asta- 
cus, and  OOna,  though  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  were  all  different  cities.  Ammian.  17. 
^Paus.  5,  c.  12.— PZin.  5,  &.c.—Sirab.  12,  &c. 

NicopoLia, }.  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt. II. 

A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  built  by  Pompey  the 
Great  in  memoiy  of  a  victory  which  he  had 
there  obtained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 
According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  called  LHvri' 

hi.  Strab.  12. III.  Another  in  Thrace,  buili 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  bv  Trajan,  in  me- 
moir of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  there  over 

the  Barbarians. IV.  Another,  of  Epirus,  on 

the  Ambraclan  gulf,  west  of  the  river  Chara- 
drus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was 
founded  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory 
obtained  over  Antony  before  the  last-named 
place,  and  *'  may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epirus  and 
Acamania,  and  even  as  far  as  iEtoba,  which 
were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity. 
So  anxious  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new  co- 
lony to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  aofmitted  among 
those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Am- 
phictvon  Jc  assembly.  He  also  ordered  games  to 
be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years, 
Suetonius  states  that  he  enlai^ed  a  temple  of 
Apollo;  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  Neptime 
the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  wfore 
the  battle  of  Actium,  aaomins:  it  with  naval 
trophies.  Having  afterwards  fellen  into  decay, 
it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Julian.  Hierocles 
terms  it  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirns.  Mo- 
dem travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopo- 
lis  as  very  extensive ;  the  site  which  they  occupy 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Prevesa  Vecchta. 
Mr.  Hughes  observes,  that '  the  first  view  of 
the  isthmus  on  which  it  stood,  covered  with 
Immense  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  is  particular- 
Set 
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J/  curioas  and  striking.  The  mast  prominent 
object  is  the  ruin,  of  a  large  theatre,  cresting  the 
lop  of  a  rising  eminence/  The  same  traveller 
noticed  also  *  an  aqueduct,  which  brought  wa- 
ter from  the  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  a  large  en- 
closure, supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Acro- 
polis menuoned  by  Dio  Cassius ;  within  the 
fity  itself  a  beautiful  little  theatre,  and  a  temple 
t>f  Ceres.  Near  the  city  are  to  be  seen  the  rums 
of  the  suburb,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  where  the 

Actian  games  were  celebrated.' "     Cram. 

y.  Two  towns  in  Moesia :  that  which  has  pre- 
served the  ancient  name  in  Mcopott,  was  erected 
bv  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  victories  on  the 
Danube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  or 
OU.  The  victory  ofBajazet  obtained  against  the 
flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France  in  the  year  1393, 
renewed  its  fame^  and  seemed  again  to  justify 
its  distinguished  title.  The  other  McBsian  city 
of  the  same  name  was  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  towards  the  Haemus  moun- 
tains and  the  borders  of  Thrace.  It  is  now 
iVtojp  on  the  lantia^  the  latrusof  antiquity,  and 
its  situation  on  this  stream  caused 'it  to  be  sur- 
named  ad  latruin, VI.  Anocher,  near  Je- 
rusalem, founded  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

VIL  Another,  m  Dacia,  built  by  Trajan 

to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  battle. 

y  III.  Another  near  the  bay  of  Issus,  built 

-4>y  Alexander,  in  Cilicia. 

Niger,  or  Nigris,  (iA5,)  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in  iBthiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  yet  satisfactorilv  explored  by 
the  modems.  P/tn,  5,  c.  1  and  8. — Afcla^  1,  c. 
4,  1.  3,  c.  \0.—PtoL  4,  c.  6.  "  Ptolemy,  the 
best  informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
commented  on  hy  the  most  learned  of  the  mo- 
dems, M.  D'Anville.makes  mention  of  two  great 
rivers,  the  Ghir,  which  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  nearly  like  the  Misseladf  or  Bohr- 
iUCfoMel  in  our  modem  maps ;  the  other,  the 
Niger f  rans  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Joliba^ 
from  east  to  west  But  in  following  the  literal 
meaning  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this 
author  thought  all  that  his  commentator  makes 
him  say.  He  seems  to  give  the  Niger  two 
courses ;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  Nizriles^  the 
other  easterhr  to  the  Libyan  lake,  besiaes  differ- 
ent canals  of  derivation,  by  one  of  the  most  am- 
biguous words  in  the  Greek  language  (mi^ov,) 
a  word  which  may  signify  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  a  i>lace  where  two  roaas  separate,  or  a  canal, 
6T  a  simple  bending.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
nncertamties,  and  applying  to  the  interior  the 
system  of  M.  Gosseim,  wmch  contracts  Ptole- 
my's map  to  two  thirds,  some  luive  attempted 
10  prove  that  the  Ghir  and  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy 
do  not  belong  at  all  to  Nigritia,but  were  only 
small  rivers  on  thesouthem  declivitv  of  mount 
Atlas.  The  great  characteristic  mark,  nven  by 
Plinv,  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  N^r  between 
the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians,  i.  e.  between 
the  Negroes  and  the  Moors,  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive against  these  recent  hypotheses.  Apply- 
ing: the  name  of  the  Nile  of  Uie  Negroes  to  the 
jMRssel4id^  and  supposing  that  both  this  river  and 
the  Niger  lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the 
sands,  D*Anville,  and  long  after  him,  Rennel, 
have  constracted  maps,  half  traditional  and  half 
hypothetical,  which  are  usually  followed  with 
more  or  leas  modification.    But  a  very  able  geo- 


grapher has  proposed  an  important  alteretioOy 
which  amounts  to  more  than  a  mere  modifica- 
tion. Allowing  the  Niger  and  the  other  riven 
the  general  direction  assigned  to  them  by  D- 
Anville  and  Rennel.  he  adds  an  outlet  conneclp 
ed  with  the  (hdf  of  Guinea.  '  To  the  vest  of 
Wangara^*  says  this  author,  '  the  Nile  has  a 
southerly  course ;  and  the  Mtssdad^  after  hav- 
ing crowed  the  lake  of  Pittree^  then  that  of  &- 
megoiuLa^  leaves  this  last  in  two  leading  branch- 
es, which  encircle  Wangara  and  fall  into  the 
Niger,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  sooth- 
westerly  course,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Gvlfif 
Gidnea^  where  it  forms  a  delta  between  its  west- 
em  branch,  the  RuhFomuna^  and  the  eastern 
one,  Rio-dd-Bey.'  At  the  very  time  when  this 
hypothesis  appeared  to  be  established,  an  opinion 
diametrically  opposed  to  it,  and  the  lea.st  proba- 
ble of  all  that  had  been  ad  vanced,  has  been  again 
brought  forward.  It  is  nearly  that  which  yns 
given  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considered 
the  Niger  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  Nile, 
allowing,  however,  that  it  frequently  disappear- 
ed under  ground.  Some  of  the  contradictory 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Arabians 
may  be  ingeniously  combined  in  lavonr  of  thj 
opinion,  but  the  only  powerful  argument  is  de- 
rived trom  a  recent  account  of  a  joaraey  {Kr- 
formed  by  water  from  Tamiucioo  to  Cain. 
The  journal  has  come  to  us  in  an  indirect  chan- 
nel. Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at  Mogaiort^ 
collected  from  the  oral  declaration  of  a  Moroc^ 
can^  who  had  visited  TornMictoe,  various  par- 
ticidars,  by  means  of  which  he  wishes  to  de- 
monstrate the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the 
Nile.  *  The  NiUl-Meed,  or  Nile  of  the  N^ 
groes,'  says  this  wiriter,  *  is  also  called  A't/^ 
JTe^r,  or  the  Great  Nile ;  that  of  Egypt  is  call- 
ed NUreUMasr^  or  Nil-elScAam,  from  the  Ara- 
bic terms  for  Kgjrpt  and  Syria.  The  inhabitants 
of  Tombuctoo  and  the  whole  of  central  Africa 
maintain  that  these  two  rivers  communicate  to* 
gether,  and  even  that  they  are  the  same  river. 
The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they  hear  that 
the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivers. 
experience  having  taught  them  otherwise.' 
MaUe-Brun.     Vid,  NUus. 

NiLUs,  anciently  called  Egypius,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  nvers  in  the  world.  Its  sources 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  mo- 
dems are  equally  i^orant  of  their  situation; 
whence  an  impossibility  is  generally  meant  by 
the  proverb  of  Nili  cajml  mutrert.  "The 
Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  cod^ 
ceals  its  trae  sources  firom  the  research  of  sci- 
ence. At  least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them 
is  known  to  us  now  than  was  known  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes.  That  learned  librarian  of  Al- 
exandria distinguished  three  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterly  was  the  7)iau< 
of  the  modems,  which  flowed  down  the  north 
side  of  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second 
known  branch,  or  the  Blue  River^  first  makes  a 
circuit  on  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia,  and  then 
flows  down  through  the  plains  of  Seimaar^  or  of 
JVnfi.  The  sources  of  this  Blue  River  were 
found  and  described  bv  the  Jesuits,  Pacz  and 
Tellez,  two  centuries  before  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  Brace.  These  two  rivers  are  tributa^ 
ries  to  the  WkUe  River,  the  Bahr-el-Ahiad^ 
which  is  the  tme  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which 
must  lie  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Darfoor. 
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These  eoontrles  are,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
Ne^ro,  named  Dar-ei-Miad.    The  mountains 
from  which  it  issues  are  called  Dyre  and  Ttgla ; 
and  probahly  form  part  of  the  AJr  Quamar  moun- 
tains, or  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.    As  it 
seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  wa- 
ter from  T\HfUiuctco  to  CairOf  the  Niger  must 
lall  into  the  Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself; 
or  there  must  be  intermediate  nvers,  forming  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Niger  a  communication  re- 
sembling that  which  was  found  by  Humboldt 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.    The 
fiist  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a 
Tagne  romantic  passa^  of  Pliny  the  naturalist 
The  other  hypolnesis  is  the  only  one  which  can 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who  have 
tfavelled  hj  the  way  of  Tondmetoo,  with  the 
positive  testimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  according  to 
which  the  rivers  Misxlad  and  Bar-KooUa,  run 
from  south  to  north.    This  fact,  which  is  gene- 
t^y  admitted,  does  nut  allow  us  to  suppose 
any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by 
eanals,  which,  like  those  of  Casiquiari  in  ChUana, 
might  wind  along  a  table  land  where  the  sources 
of  the  diKssdad  and  Bar-KooUa  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  and  fh>m  those  of  the 
Nile.    The  true  Nile,  whatever  maybe  its  ori- 
gin, receives  two  large  rivers  from  Abyssinia, 
and  then  forms  an  extensive  circuit  in  the  coun- 
try of  Dongola  by  turning  to  the  south-west  At 
three  different  places  a  harrier  of  mountains 
threatens  to  interrupt  its  course,  and  at  each 
place  the  barrier  is  surmounted.    The  second 
cataract  in  Turkish  Nubia  is  the -most  violent 
and  most  mmavigable.    The  third  is  at  Syene 
or  Assooan^  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper 
Egypt    The  height  of  this  cataract,  singularly 
exaggerated  by  some  travellers,  varies  according 
to  the  season,  and  is  generally  about  four  or  five 
feet    At  the  place  called  BaiM-^Bahara.  the 
river  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  one  of  which 
flowing  to  RoseCla,  and  the  other  to  Damietta, 
ocotaia  between  them  the  present  Delta;  but 
this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  for- 
mer times  larger,  being  boimded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pelusian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up 
with  sand  or  converted  into  marshy  pools.    On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Canopic  branch, 
which  is  now  partly  confounded  with  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake  Etko. 
But  the  correspondence  of  the  level  of  the  sur- 
£u»  with  that  of  the  present  Delta,  and  its  de- 
pression as  compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
desert,  together  with  its  great  verdure  and  fer- 
tility, still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
although  irregular  encroachments  are  made  by 
shifting  banks  of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at 
present  on  the  increase.    The  different  hogaz^ 
or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have  often  changed 
their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it ;  a  cir- 
eomstance  wnich  has  occasioned  long  discus- 
sions among  geographers.    The  following  are 
the  most  established  results.  The  seven  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  ancients,  were,  1.  The 
Canovic  mouth,  corresponding  to  the  present 
Oftouth  oflake  Etko ;  or,  according  to  others,  that 
of  the  lake  of  Aboukir,  or  Ma£iee ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  at  one  time  it  had  communications 
with  the  sea  at  both  of  these  places.    In  that 
ease  it  is  nrobable  that  these  lakes  existed  near- 
ly in  their  present  state,  except  that  the  Nile 


flowed  through  them,  and  gave  them  a  laige 
proportion  of  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  wa- 
ter with  which  they  are  now  filled.  We  can- 
not believe  thai  the  bottoms  of  these  lakes  were 
formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  pro- 
cess bv  which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could 
have  been  subsequently  excavated.  3.  The 
BolbUine  mouth  at  Roseita.  3.  The  SebenUic 
mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  present 
lake  Burlos.  4.  The  Phatnilic^  or  Bucolic  at 
Damietta.  5.  The  Mmdesian^  which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  MenzaUk^  the  mouth  of  which  is 
represented  by  that  of  Diiek.  6.  The  7\inili€f 
or  Saitic,  which  seems  to  leave  some  traces  oL' 
its  termination  to  the  east  of  lake  Menzalek,  un- 
der the  modem  appellation  of  Omm-Faredfe. 
The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  wa- 
ters to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  ofMoez, 
which  now  loses  itself  in  the  lake.  .7.  The  Po- 
Jusiae  mouth  seems  to  be  represented  by  what  is 
now  the  most  easterly  moutn  of  lake  Aknzakk^ 
where  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible. 
The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  dif-'^ 
ferent  places,  and  at  difierent  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  its  ordinary  state,  this  river  carries  no 
vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  bogaz  of  Damietta 
is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are 
low.  That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five.  When  the  waters  are  high,  each  of  them 
has  forty-one  feet  more,  and  caravels  of  twenty- 
four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo.  The  navigation 
is  facilitated  in  a  singmar  degree  during  the 
floods:  for  while  the  stream  carries  the  vessels 
from  the  cataract  to  the  bo^tue  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, the  strong  northerly  wmds  allow  them  to  as- 
cend the  river,  by  means  of  set  sails,  with  equal 
rapidity.  The  celebrated  plains  of  E^ypt  would 
not  be  the  abode  of  perpetual  fertility  were  it 
not  for  the  swellings  or  the  river,  which  both 
impart  to  them  the  requisite  moisture,  and  cover 
them  with  fertilizing  mud.  We  now  know  for 
certain  what  the  ancients  ob6curel}[  concluded, 
and  what  was  asserted  l^  Agatharcides,  Diodo- 
rus,  Abdolatif,  and  the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Had- 

§i  Michael,  that  the  heavy  aimual  rains  between 
le  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  floods, 
common  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occasion 
inundations.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences 
with  the  summer  solstice.  The  river  attains  its 
greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  con- 
tinues stationary  for  some  days,  then  diminishes 
at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  It  rose.  At  the  winter 
solstice  it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  re- 
mains in  the  large  canals.  At  this  period  the 
lands  are  put  under  culture.  The  son  is  cover- 
ed with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  fertility  and  general  prosperity 
of  Egypt  depend  much  on  a  certain  medium  in 
the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  its  inunda- 
tions :  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is  nearly  equally 
hurtful.  In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  wit- 
nessed a  deplorable  scene,  from  the  Nile  having 
risen  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest 
mark  left  by  the  former  inundation.  It  was 
productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  living. 
Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  ofi' 
several  villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  in- 
habitants. During  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  it 
first  acquires  a  green  colour,  sometimes  pretty 
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ieep.  Ailer  Uiiitjr  or  fort^  days,  this  a  siieeeed- 
ed  vy  a  brownish  red.  These  changes  are  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  aogmentations  which  it  re- 
eeires  firom  different  tenuwrary  lakes  in  sacces- 
aioD,  or  from  the  walem  ronned  by  a  succession 
of  rains  on  the  different  table  lands  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa."    MaUe-Brtm. 

NiNus,  a  celebrated  city,  now  Nino^  \be  capi- 
tal of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
by  Ninus,  and  called  Jfimtveh  in  Scripture.  It 
was,  according  to  the  relation  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  fifteen  mues  long,  nine  broad,  and  forty- 
eight  Id  circumference.  It  was  surrounded  oy 
laiige  walls  100  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
three  chariots  could  pass  together  abreast,  and 
was  defended  by  1500  towers  each  300  feet  nigh. 
Ninus  was  taken  by  the  united  armies  of  Cyax- 
ares  and  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
606.  Slrab.  l^-^Dicd,  ^-^Ekrodol,  1,  c.  185, 
Ac.— Pottf.  8,  c.  33.— lM4»aii.  "  The  village 
of  Nunia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Mosul,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  site  or  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Here  are  found  a  rampart  and 
fosse,  four  miles  in  circumference;  init  Mr. 
Kinnear  believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  found- 
ed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  now  in  existence.*' 
MoUb-Btwi^ 

NnvATBs,  L  a  mountain  of  Asia^  which  di- 
vides Armenia  from  Assyria,  and  from  which 
the  Tigris  takes  its  rise.  It  is  not  the  part 
which  was  called  N^aies  that  formed  this  na- 
tural boundary,  hut  rather  a  prolongation  of  the 
chain  which,  running  somewhat  south  and 
stretching  east,  unite  the  Niphates  of  Armenia 
to  the  Zagrns  on  the  boundaries  of  Media. 
"  The  chains  of  Taurus,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
*'  enter  Armenia  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; they  rise  considerably  in  advancing  to 
the  east :  the  Niphates  of  the  ancients,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  lake  Van,  derive  their  name 
from  the  snows  which  cover  their  summits  all 
the  year."  Virg.  0. 3,  v.30.— SKfoft.  W.—MOa, 
1,  c.  15. — II.  A  river  of  Armenia,  (hlling  into  the 
Tigris.  Bmal,^,  od.  9,  v.  90.— Lu^a,  3,  v.  345. 

riiSA,  a  celebrated  plain  of  Media,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Bsrodot. 
3,  c.  106.     Vid,  Ifya. 

Nisju,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Me- 
garis.    Strab.  8. 

Nishns,  a  strong  and  famous  militarv  post 
of  MesopDtamia,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, between  that  river  and  the  Masius  mons. 
The  country  to  which  it  belonged  was  called 
Mygdonia,  and  Nisibis  was  sometimes  known 
as  Anttochia  Mygdonise.  "  This  place  is  seen 
afterwards  serving  as  a  barrier  to  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  enterprises  of  the  Parthians. 
But  it  was  at  length  ceded  to  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  by  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  succeeded  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my in  the  ezpediUon  of  Julian.  Nisibis  is  now 
a  place  enlirelv  open,  and  reduced  to  a  hamlet." 
IrAnviUe.  *'  The  north-west  part  of  the  pasha- 
lic  of  OrfiHf  or  the  ancient  Mygdonia,  presents 
us  with  luxuriant  pastures  and  flowery  hilK 
Hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Anthemusia,  from 
Ai^of,  '  a  flower.'  Here  the  famous  fortress  of 
Nisibis  stood  so  long  out  against  the  arms  of  the 
Parthians.  It  has  only  left  some  feeble  traces  in 
the  town  of  Nisibin,  a  place  which  is  renmrked 
for  white  roses."    MaUe-Brwi. 


NutROs,  an  island  in  the  .figean  Baa,  at  Ihe 
west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island  of  Cos,  ao- 
cording  to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  /*#f* 
phffis.  Neptune,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
separated  tlbem  with  a  blow  of  his  trident,  and 
to  have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybotes, 
was  worshipped  there,  and  called  JVt^rmif. 
ApoUod.  1,  c  6.— Aftta,  3,  c.  l.—Strab.  10. 

It^oBRioEs.  a  people  of  Gkiul.  Their  coub- 
try  corre^nds  to  tne  present  depanntent  A 
Lot  et  Oaranne^  and  their  ancient  capital  of 
Agennnm  retams  the  ancient  name  in  the 
French  Agen,  instead  of  assuming,  as  do  the 
greater  number  of  the  Ghillic  towns,  the  name 
of  the  population  to  which  it  belonged. 

NmuA,  a  city,  and,  as  D*Anvilje  observes, 
a  country,  of  Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile.  This  re- 
^00,  which  was  but  a  deficit,  is  called  Scithiaca 
m  Ptolemy,  and  produced  as  an  article  of  tnuk 
an  abundance  of  nitre.  "  The  noountain  of 
ffatnm  skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of 
that  name.  That  mountain  contains  none  of 
the  rocks  whi<^  are  found  scattered  about  in  the 
valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper,  and  petrosilex. 
There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of 
the  valley.  Their  banks  and  their  waters  are 
covered  with  crystallizations,  both  of  muriate  of 
soda  or  sea-salt,  and  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  When  a  volume  of  water  contains  both 
of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first  to 
crystallize ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then 
deposited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the 
two  crystallizations  seem  to  choose  sepanie  k>* 
calities  in  insulated  parts  of  the  same  lake. 
This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek 
monks.  Their  four  convents  are  at  onee  their 
fortresses  and  their  prisons.  They  subsist  on  a 
small  quantity  of  leguminous  seeds.  The  ve- 
getation in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary 
aspect.  The  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear 
no  fruit  Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest 
of  natron."    MdUe-Bmn. 

NiVABu,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  TVnm^,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Ptin.  6,  c.  33.     Vid.  hmUa  FcrUmaUt. 

NoLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  an  Euboean  colony.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Noli 
in  his  Ueorgics,  but  that  when  he  was  refused 
a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  aa  he  passed 
through  the  city,  he  totally  bldtted  it  out  of  his 
poem,  and  sul»tituted  the  word  ^ns,  in  the 
335th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georgics.  Nola 
was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  defended 
by  Marcellus.  Augustus  died  there  on  his  re- 
turn from  Nea]x>lis  to  Rome.  Bells  were  fiist 
invented  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  reason  they  have  been  called 
N^oi  Campana,  in  Lati^.  The  inventor 
was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  431,  though  many  ima^e  that  bells 
were  known  long  before,  and  only  introduced 
into  churches  by  that  prelate.  Before  his  time, 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by  the 
noise  of  wooden  rattles  {saera  Ugna.)  P&ttre. 
1,  c.  l.—SuH.  in  Ang.-Sil.  8,  v.  517, 1. 12,  v. 
161.-- it.  GeUius,  7,  c.  90.— /.tv.  83,  c.  14  and 
39, 1.  24,  c.  13. 
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KoMSNTOii,  a  town  of  ^  Sabines  in  Italy, 
famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  Lameniama. 
The  dictator,  CL  Servilius  Priscus,  gave  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 
312,  and  totally  defeated  them.  Ovid.  Fast.  4. 
T.  906.— Xiv.  1,  c  38,  L  i,  c  2^-^Virg.  JEn, 
6,  T.  T73. 

N6NlcsM^  a  town  of  Arcadia,  which  received 
its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon.  There  was  a 
moontain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Evander  is  sometimes  called  Nonacrius 
heroSf  as  bein^  an  Arcadian  by  birtL  and  Ata- 
lanta  Nonacna,  as  being  a  native  of  the  place. 
CuH.  10,  c  lO.—Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  97.  MU.  8, 
fab.  10.--Paus.  8,  c  17,  Ac. 

NoBBA,  I.  a  town  of  Latium  near  the  centre. 
m  the  territory  of  the  Volsci  '*  It  is  mentioned 
amoD^  the  early  Latin  cities  bv  Pliny ;  and 
Dion.  Hal.  smeaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of 
that  nation.  It  was  early  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  advantajg;eous  station  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  VoLscL  This,  however,  rendered 
Norba  partkularly  subject  to  their  devastations, 
espectiuljr  on  the  part  of  the  Privemates,  who 
lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  neither 
these  repeated  attacks,  nor  even  the  distresses 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  power  to  shake  its 
fidelity  to  Rome.  The  disastrous  end  of  this 
city  gave  furth^  proof  of  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  it  had  espoused ;  for  the  zeal  which 
it  di^layed  on  the  behalf  of  Marius  and  his 
narty  drew  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  adverse 
lactioD.  B^eged  by  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's 
generals,  it  was  0}>ened  to  him  by  treachery ; 
but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose  rather  to 
lierish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  vic- 
tims of  a  bloody  conqueror.  The  name  of  C. 
Korbanua;,  who  was  descended  from  a  distin- 

Sished  family  of  this  city,  occurs  frequently  in 
;  history  of  those  di<%strous  times,  as  a  con- 
^MCQous  leader  on  the  side  of  Marius."    Cram. 

^n.  There  was  another  town  of  the  same 

name  in  Apulia.  The  inhabitants  of  Norba 
lAtina  were  called  Norfoani,  while  those  of 
Norba  Apula  were  designated  as  the  Norba- 

nenaes. ^m,  Ceesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on 

the  Tagns  now  Alcaniara. 

NoBEiA,  "  a  town  beloogine  to  the  Noriei. 
ClaTerius  places  it  on  the  left  oank  of  the  TV 
gtiamento,  near  Venzone.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
gold  mines,  and  further  mentions  that  Cn.  Car- 
bo  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  Cimbri 
in  its  vicinity.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Noreia 
no  longer  existed  in  lus  time.**  Cram.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  from  D'Anville,  that "  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  bodv  of 
Boiens,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
established  in  Boktmia,  and  from  a  time  ante- 
rior to  the  invasion  of  the  Marcomans,  who 
dtove  this  nation  into  Noricum." 

NoBiciTif,  a  province  of  Uie  Roman  empire 
ap^nwg  the  Alps.  The  Danube  on  the  north, 
a  portion  of  the  (Enus  {Inn)  upon  the  west, 
the  Camic  Alps  and  sources  of  the  Savus  on 
the  south,  and  the  Cetius  mons  upon  the  east, 
describe  the  boundaries  of  Noricum.  These 
limits  correspond  generally  with  those  of  Co- 
rhUkiaf  Blirta,  the  country  contiguous  to  Salts- 
hmrgh  and  Lintz,  and  Austria  Proper.  "  This 
country,"  says  IVAnville,  **  which  is  first  spok- 
en of  as  having  a  king,  followed  the  fate  of  Pan- 
Donia ;  for,  when  it  wtis  reduced,  Noricum  also 


became  a  province  under  the  reicn  of  Augusti^. 
Afterwards,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  piip- 
vinces,  there  is  distinguished  a  Noricum  Rv- 
pense^  adjacent  to  the  Danube,  from  a  Noricum 
Msdtterraneum,  distant  f^om  that  river  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps."  The  Nerici,  from  whom 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  named,  possess- 
ed, at  the  tmie  at  which  it  became  a  province,  a 
small  portion  odIv  of  the  soil  in  the  north-west; 
the  Sevaces,  the  Alaunij  and  the  Ambidiani  oc^ 
cupying  the  other  portions  near  to  Vindelicia 
and  Ci^pine  GauL  The  iron  that  was  <kawn 
from  Noncum  was  esteemed  excellent,  and 
thence  J^Toricus  msis  was  used  to  express  the 

foodness  of  a  sword.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Stirab. 
.—Plin.  iL  c.  W.'-TaciL  Hist.  3,  c  5.— flb- 
rai.  1,  od.  16,  v.  9.— Optrf.  MU.  U,  v.  712. 

NoTiuH,  a  town  of  ^olia^  near  the  Cayster. 
It  wa^peojpled  by  the  inhabitants  ot  Colo^on, 
who  left  their  ancient  habitations  becausel^oti- 
um  was  more  conveniently  situated,  it  being  ca 
the  sea-shore.    lAv.  37,  c.  26, 38, 39. 

NovjB,  (^od^nus).  the  new  shops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields  ^ 

the  CimbrL     Cic.  Oral.  2,  c.  66.<^ The  V^ 

tens  tabema  were  adorned  with  those  of  the 
Samnites.    Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

NovARii,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Novara  in  Milan.     TacU.  MtsL  1,  c  70. 

NovEaiDM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  wetf 
of  tbe  Rhine,  now  called  Nuys,  near  Cologne, 
TaciL  Hist,  i,  c  ^  &C. 

NovioDtNUM,  a  town  of  the  JSduii  or  Hedai 
in  Graul,  taken  by  J.  Caesar.  It  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  Ligeris,  and  now  called  AVw^a,  off 
as  others  suppose,  Nevers.-  Cos.  BeU.  G.%<u  12. 

NovioMAGDB,  or  Neomiods,  1.  a  town  of 
Gaul,  DOW  Nizeux  in  Normandy.— —II.  Ano- 
ther, called  also  Nometcs^  now  iS^re.*— ^III. 
Another  in  Batavia,  now  Nimegvan^  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Waal. 

NoviuM,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  No^. 

Novum  Comom,  a  town  of  Insubrja,  on  the 
lake  Larius,  of  which  the  inhabitants  weie 
called  Nofcoeomens^    Cic,  ad  Div,  13,  c.  35. 

NcccBiA  ALFAmNA,  I.  a  town  of  Campa- 
nia on  tbe  Samus, "  of  the  highest  aatiquinr, 
but  remarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  attaeh- 
meut  to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  for  the 
sad  disasters  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  m, 
consequence  of  that  attachment.  Its  ndeliiy  to 
the  r^ublic  during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upcm  it  the  vengeance  of  Hannibal,  wh«^ 
after  some  vain  attempts  to  seduce  its  inbabii- 
ants  into  his  party,  plundered  and  destroyed 
their  city.  Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  K<^ 
man  pontiff  during  the  great  schism,  roused  tlie 
fury  of  a  still  more  irritable  enemy,  Ruggitro. 
king  of  Naples,  who  again  razed  its  walls  and 
dispersed  its  citizens.  Th^,  instead  of  rebuild" 
ing  the  town  when  the  storm  was  over,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before,  continued  to  occupy 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Hence  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  mo&m  Jiocera,  which,  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts,  spreads  in  a 
long  line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  displays  some  handsome  edifices  intermin* 
gled  with  rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric, 
and  derives  the  additional  appellation  dei  Pa- 
^ant,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Saracens." 
Eustace. IL  Another,  in  Umbria,  on  the 
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Flamixuan  Way.  surnamed  Camallarui,  now 

ffooera, UL  A  third,  now  Lnuzara  in  Gral- 

Ua  Cisalpina,  south  of  the  Po,  between  the 
mouths  oT  the  Nicia  and  the  Secia. 

NoMANTu,  a  town  of  Snain,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Durins,  celebrated  for  the  war  of 
fburteen  years,  which,  though  unprotected  by 
walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained  against 
the  Romans.  The  inhabitants  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till  Bcipio 
Africanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war, 
and  to  see  the  destruction  of  Numantia.  He 
began  the  siege  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  was  bravely  opposed  by  the  besieged, 
who  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Both  armies  behaved  with  uncommon 
valour,  and  the  courage  of  the  Numantines  was 
soon  changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  pro- 
visions began  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh 
of  their  horses,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  their 
dead  companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated 
to  draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another. 
The  melancholv  situation  of  their  afbirs  obli^d 
some  to  surrenaer  to  the  Roman  general.  Scipio 
demanded  them  to  deliver  themselves  up  on 
the  morrow ;  they  refused,  and  when  a  longer 
time  had  been  named  to  their  petitions,  they 
retired  and  set  nre  to  their  houses,  and  all  de- 
stroyed themselves.  B.  C.  133,  so  that  not  even 
one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. Some  historians,  however,  deny  that, 
and  support  that  a  number  of  Numantines  de- 
liverea  themselves  into  Scipio's  hands,  and 
that  fifty  of  them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at 
Rome,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  The  con- 
queror obtained  the  surname  of  JCvmanlinus, 
ttor.  2,  c  IS.'^Appian.  Iter.—Paterc.  2,  c  3.— 
--CYc.  1,  of.^Strab,  Z.'^Msla,2,  c.  6.— Pfatf.— 
Harat.  3,  od.  12,  v.  1. 

NuMBNTANA  VIA,  a  HMid  at  Romc,  which  led 
to  mount  Sacer,  through  the  gate  ViminaUs. 
Liv.  3,  c.  52. 

NniaciA  vu,  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town  of  Brun- 
dusium. 

NCidcins,  a  small  river  ^  Latium,  near  La- 
^nium,  where  the  dead  body  of  JEneas  was 
found,  and  where  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  drowned 
herself.  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  150,  Ac^SU.  1,  v. 
369.— Ooti.  Ma.  14,  V.  358,  &c.  F^ist.  3,  v. 
643. 

.  NdMiDiA,  an  inland  oountiy  of  Africa,  which 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  BUdtd- 
xerid.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  south  by  Oetulia,  west  by 
Mauretania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya  which 
was  called  Africa  Propria.  The  iohabitants 
were  called  Jtomades^  and  afterwards  Jfumida. 
It  was  the  kingdom  of  Massinissa,  who  was  the 
occasion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  account  of 
the  ofi!ence  he  had  received  from  the  Carthar 

S'nians.  Jugurtha  reigned  there,  as  also  Jnba 
e  father  and  son.  It  was  conquered,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was 
the  first  governor.  The  Numidians  were  ex- 
cellent warriors,  and  in  their  expeditions  they 
always  endeavoured  to  engage  with  the  enemy 
in  the  night  time.  They  rode  without  saddles 
or  bridles,  whence  they  have  been  called  in- 
frtenL  They  had  their  wives  in  common  as 
the  rest  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  antiquity. 
SaXhut.  m  Jug.^Flor.  2,  c.  H.—Strab.  2  and 


IT— 3ft2a,  1,  c.  4,  &c.— Ooui.  Met.  15,  r.  "SI 

For  the  divisions  of  Numidia,  Vid.  Afessylt, 
Massasyli,  and  MaureUiiUa, 

NuBsu,  now  Jforza,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  ^uriina.  Its  situa- 
tion was  exposed,  and  the  air  considered  as  un- 
wholesome. Sil.  n.  8,  V.  US.— Virg.  -<B».  % 
V.  Tie.—Mdrtial.  13,  ep.  20.— Ltv.  28,  c  45. 

Ntmphjbum,  I.  a  place  near  the  walls  of  Anol- 
lonia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had 
also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  continual  flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to 
rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains.  "  Strabo 
supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  mine  of  bitu- 
men liquified,  there  being  a  hill  in  the  vicinitv 
whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the  eann 
which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  oeen  stated  bj 
Posidonius.  Fliny  says  this  spot  was  consi- 
dered as  oracular,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dio 
Cassius,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle.  The  phenomenon  no- 
ticed bv  the  writers  here  mentioned  has  beea 
verified  by  modem  travellers  as  existing  near 
the  village  of  SeletUtza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aous,  and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  SulcMlza."  Cram.  It  was  there  that  a 
sleeping  satyr  was  once  caught  and  brought  Im 
Svlla  as  he  returned  from  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  monster  had  the  same  features  as  the 
poets  ascribe  to  the  satyr.  He  was  interrogated 
by  Sylla,  and  by  his  interpreters,  but  his  aiticu- 
latlons  were  unintelligible,  and  the  Rcnnaa 
spumed  from  him  a  creature  which  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature,  of  a  beast  more  than  that 
of  a  man.    PliU.  in  SifUa. — Dio.  41.— PZia.  5, 

c.  2B.—Strab.  l.—Liv.  42,  c.  36  and  49. IL 

A  city  of  Taurica  Cheisonesus. The  build- 
ing at  Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worship- 
ped, bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with 
their  statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfiJls, 
which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
coolness. 

Ntsa,  or  Ntssa,  L  a  town  of  JEthiopia,  it 
the  soutti  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchus, 
who  was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
place,  and  who  received  the  name  of  Dionvsios, 
which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Aio(  and  Nvm. 
the  name  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  place  of 
his  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the 
seat  of  his  empire  and  the  capital  of  die  coo- 
ouered  nations  of  the  east  Diodorus,  in  his 
tnird  and  fourth  books,  has  given  a  prolix  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  the  god  at  Nysa,  and  of  his 
education  and  heroic  actions.  It  is  this  Indian 
Nysa  that  is  properly  called  Kagar.  This 
term,  which  signifies  among  the  natives  any 
town,  was  bestowed  particularly,  and  we  may 
suppose  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence,  upon  this. 
It  was  also  called  Dion3rsopolis.  dMvasardr— 
mia,  3,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  13,  &c— JZoiL 
7,  V.  198.— Ourt.  8,  c.  10.— Vtr^.  JEn,  6,  v. 

805. According  to  some  geographers  there 

were  no  less  than  ten  places  of  the  name  of 
Nysa.  One  of  these  was  on  the  coast  of  Eubcea, 
famous  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such  an  un- 
common manner,  that  if  a  twig  was  planted  in 
the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  immediately  pro- 
duced grapes,  which  were  full  ripe  in  the  even- 
ing.  ^11.  A  city  of  Thrace. — ^III.  Another, 
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seated  on  the  top  of  mount  Pamassos,  and  sa- 
cred IQ  Bacchus.    Juv.  7,  t.  63. 

O. 

Oasis,  "  certain  fertile  spots  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  vhich,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situa- 
tion, amid  an  ocean  of  sand,  have  been  denomi- 
nated islands.    The  term  Oasis,  in  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country,  signifies  an  inhabited 
place,  a  distinction  sufficiently  intelligible  when 
contrasted  with  the  vast  wilderness  around,  in 
which  even  the  most  savage  tribes  have  not  ven- 
tured to  take  up  their  abode.   Like  Elgvpt  itself, 
these  isolated  dependancies  have  been  descrlbea 
in  venr  opposite  colours  by  different  writers. 
The  Greeks  called  them  the  islands  of  the  bless- 
ed ;  and  without  doubt  they  appear  delightful  in 
the  eves  of  the  traveller,  who  nas  during  many 
painiu]  weeks  suffered  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert    But  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  generally  regarded  in  a  less  favourable  as- 
pect l^  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  not  nn- 
trequently  assigned  them  as  places  of  banish- 
ment.   The  state  malefactor  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Chnslian  church,  who  were  sometimes 
comprehended  in  the  same  class,  were,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to  waste 
their  days  as  exiles  m  the  remote  solitude  of  the 
Libyan  Oasis.    They  were  usually  reckoned 
three  in  number;  the  Great  Oasis,  of  which  the 
principal  town  is  El  Kargeh:  the  little  Oasis, 
or  that  oiElKassar;  and  the  Northern  Oasis, 
more  frequently  called  Siwah.  To  these  is  now 
added  the  Western  Oasis,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mentioned  by  aoy  ancient  ge- 
ographer except  Olympiodonis,  and  which  was 
never  seen  by  any  European  until  Sir  Archibald 
Edmonstone  visited  it  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
Great  Oasis,  the  most  southern  of  the  whole, 
consists  of  a  number  of  insulated  spots,  which 
extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Kile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considera- 
ble intervals  of  .sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  M.  Fon- 
cer,  who  examined  it  in  1698,  says  that  it  con- 
tains many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
(hat  its  palm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure. 
It  is  the  first  stage  of  the  Darjur  caravan,  which 
assembles  at  SKml,  being  about  four  days  jour- 
ney from  that  town,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  farskout.   Sir  F.  Henniker  speaks 
rather  eootemptuously  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chiteeCure  which  happened  to  fall  under  his 
notice  in  this  Oasis.    There  is  a  temple  which 
he  describes  as  a  small  building  composed  of 
petty  blocks  of  stone,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
only  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  *  even 
these,  instead  of  being  formed  of  one  solid  block, 
are  constructed  of  mill-stones.'    He  adds,  that 
the  snrface  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  is  veiy  remarkable ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
lamina  of  salt  and  sand  mixed,  and  has  the  same 
appearance  as  if  a  ploughed  field  had  been 
Hooded  over,  then  frozen,  and  the  water  drawn 
off*  from  trader  the  ice.    This  remark  suggests 
a  question  relative  to  the  origin  of  these  grassy 
islands  in  the  desert.  Major  Rennel  thinks  that 
they  may  be  attributed  to  the  vegetation  which 
would  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  springs  of 
water;  the  decay  of  the  plants  producing  soil 
until  It  gradually  bereased  to  the  extent  of  seve- 1 


ral  leagues.  They  are  universally  surrounded 
by  higher  ground, — a  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts for  the  abundance  of  moisture.  The 
climate,  however,  is  extremely  VEuriable,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Sometimes  the  rains  in  the 
Western  Oasis  are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in 
torrents,  as  appears  fVom  the  furrows  in  the 
rocks;  but  the  season  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  made 
his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the  total  want 
of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficiently  proves  the 
general  drjmess  of  the  atmosphere.  Tne  springs 
are  all  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, and  hot  at  their  sources;  but,  as  they 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  whole  year, 
they  supply  to  the  inhabitants  one  of  the  princi- 
cipal  means  of  life.  The  water,  notwithstand- 
ing, cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cooled  in 
an  earthen  jar.  The  Western  Oasis  is  called 
Bettata.  El  Cazar^  however,  appears  to  be  the 
princip^  town.  The  situation  or  the  place,  we 
are  told,  Ls  perfectly  lovely,  being  on  an  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocK  which  rises  abruptly 
behind  it,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens 
filled  with  palm,  acacia^  citron,  and  various  other 
kind  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  rarely  seen 
even  in  those  regions.  The  principal  edifice  is 
an  old  temple  or  convent  called  Doer  el  Badjur, 
about  fiily  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  but 
presenting  nothing  either  very  magnificent  or 
curious.  The  first  chamber  is  24  feet  by  20, 
supported  by  four  pillars  five  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  shaft,  the  walls,  as  far  as  they  are  visible, 
being  traced  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
The  winged  globe,  encompassed  by  the  serpent, 
the  emblem  of  etemi^,  is  carved  over  one  of  the 
doors.  This  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve  vil- 
lages, of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  each  other ;  the  remaining  two  bein^  much 
farther  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  plam,  and 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion. The  sheiks  express  their  belief  that  there 
is  inhabited  land  to  ine  westward, — adding  that 
some  Arabs,  who  had  lately  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  country  in  that  direction,  met  at  the 
end  of  three  days  such  a  terrible  whirlwind  as 
compelled  them  to  return.  The  Little  Oasis, 
or  that  of  El  Kassar^  has  been  less  visited  than 
either  of  the  two  others  which  have  been  longest 
known  to  European  travellers.  We  owe  the 
latest  and  most  distinct  account  to  Belzoni, 
who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from 
the  valley  of  Fayoum.  arrived,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourtn  day,  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the 
JE;ZZ0/iA,— that  is,  the  El  WaX,  or  El  Ouak^ 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  more  common 
term  oasis.  He  describes  it  as  a  valley  sur- 
rounded with  high  rocks,  forming  a  spacious 
plain  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
about  six  in  breadth.  There  is  only  a  small 
portion  cultivated  at  present,  but  there  are  many 
proofs  remaining  that  it  must  at  one  time  have 
Deen  all  under  crop,  and  that  with  proper  ma- 
nagement it  might  again  be  rendered  fertile. 
We  have  still  to  mention  the  Oasis  of  Siwahj  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole, 
and  more  especially  as  connected  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  temple  it  is 
generally  understood  to  contain.  It  is  situated 
in  lat.  29°  IS*  N.,  and  in  long.  2GP6'E.;  be- 
ing about  six  miles  Ion?,  and  between  four  and 
five  in  width,  the  nearest  distance  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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miles.  A  large  pn^rtion  of  the  land  is  occu- 
pied bjr  date-trees ;  but  the  palm,  the  pomegra- 
nate, tue  fig,  the  olive,  the  vme,  the  apricot,  the 
plum,  and  e?en  the  apple,  are  said  to  flourish  ia 
the  gardens.  No  soil  can  be  more  fertile.  Tepid 
springs,  too,  holding  salts  ia  solution,  are  nume- 
rous inroughout  the  district  \  and  it  is  imagined 
that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  is  connected 
with  the  geological  structure  of  the  surrounding 
country.'^  RusseTt  Egypt.  "Towards  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  there  is  an  Oasis  called  Korayn 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  contains 
aight  or  ten  hamlets  with  theii  gardens,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants.  In  the  same  direction 
is  Sakkeyd,  another  Oasis,  shaded  by  a  wood 
six  miles  long.  It  contains  ten  villages  and 
•bout  6000  inhabitants."  MnUe-Brun, 

Oazss,  a  river  of  Crete,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oazus  the  son  of  ApoUa  Virg. 
iW.  l,v.66. 

Obrinoa,  now  Ahr.  a  river  of  Qermany,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  above  Rimoiagen. 

OcuxuM,  a  town  of  Qallia  Cisalpina,  in  the 
Cottian  Alps.  It  stood  near  the  source  of  the 
ClusQ,  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the  Po, 
and  is  now  Dxeau  m  PiednunU, 

OcHA,  a  mountain  of  fiubcsa,  and  the  name 
of  Euboea  itself. 

OcBos,  a  river  of  Asia,  beioziging  in  antiqni- 
^  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  rising  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country  and  of  the  province  of 
Margiana.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it 
separated  the  Dabs  from  the  Derbicse,  bound- 
ing on  the  north  Hyrcania,  in  which  the  first- 
named  people  dwelt.  "  The  largest  river,"  says 
Malte-Brun, "  of  Khorazan,  the  T^sdzen  of  the 
modems,  and  the  Ockus  of  the  ancients,  loses 
itself  in  a  marshy  lake,  according  to  Wahl,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  passes  through  the 
marshes  wnich  it  forms  to  communicate  with 
the  gulf  of  Balkan."  MaUe-Brtm, 

OaicuLi7M,  now  Otricoli,  a  town  of  Umbria 
near  Rome.  Cicpro  MU.—Liv.  19,  c.  41. 

OcTODtmos,  a  principal  town  of  the  Veragri, 
between  Gallia  and  Rheetia,  in  the  Vallis  Pea- 
nina,  now  Le  VcUais.  It  was  situated  within 
the  confluence  of  the  Drance  and  the  Rhone. 
The  modem  town  is  called  Martign^ 

OcToo£«A,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Hispa- 
nia  Citerior,  situated  on  the  Iberus,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  the  Ilercaones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sico- 
lis.  It  is  now  Ms^nenza  in  Arragan,  Cos. 
B.  Q.  1,  c.  61. 

OoRBMua,  a  sea-pon  town  at  the  west  of  the 
£uxine  Sea,  in  Lower  Mocsia,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube^upposed  to  be  Varna,  Ovid. 
1,  T>riU.  9,  V.  37. 

Odcium.  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  erect- 
ed by  Pencles.     Vid,  Atkena. 

Omtf  8JB,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  The  epithet 
of  Odrysius  is  oflen  applied  to  a  Thracian. 
Ooid.  Met.  6,  V.  490,  1.  13,  v.  f£A.'^SUa.  Ach. 
I,  V.  184.— Li«.  39,  c.  53. 

Odtsseum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the  west 
ofPachynus. 

CEa,  a  ciiv  of  Africa.     Vid.  THpolL 

(Kbalu,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which 
it  received  fVom  king  CEbalus,  and  thence  (Eba- 
Ude$  puer  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus  as  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  (Ebalius  saitgwU  is  used  I 
to  denominate  his  blood.     Paiu,  3,  c  1.—  I 


ApoUod.  3,  c.  10. The  same  name  is  given 

to  Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  Lacedaemoiuui 
colony,  whose  ancestors  were  governed  by  (Ebt- 
lus.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  125.— Su.  W,  v.  451. 

CEcH  AUA,  I.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia, with  a  small  town  of  me  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hlercales,  while 
£urytu5  was  king  over  it,  from  which  drcois- 

siance  it  is  ol^en  called  JSurykfpoHs. U.  A 

smaU  town  of  Eubcea,  where,  according  to  some, 
Euryias  reigned,  and  not  in  PelopooBesos. 
Strad.  8,  9,  and  10.— Kir^.  ASn.  8, ».  291.- 
Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  Mst.  9,  v.  V^—Sophoc  m 
nrac.  74,  and  iickol. 

CEns,  a  small  town  of  Argolu.  The  people 
are  called  (Eneada. 

CEnud£,  a  town  of  Acarnaaia,  *'aii  the 
Acheloos,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  snrroonded 
by  marshes,  caused  by  the  overflowings  ol  the 
nver,  which  rendered iiaplace  of  greatstrength, 
and  deterred  the  Athenians  from  undenaluog 
its  siege ;  when,  unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acar- 
nania,  it  embraced  the  cause  of  tbe  PelopoQo^ 
sians,  and  became  hostile  to  Athens.   At  a  lalet 
period  of  the  war,  it  was  however  compelled bjr 
the  Acamanian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  that  power.    Tne  same  writergires 
us  to  understand  that  (BniadsB  was  first  foond- 
ed  t^  Alcmseon,  according  to  an  oiacle  which 
he  consulted  after  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  that  the  province  was  named  after  his  son 
Acarnan.    The  .£tolians,  having  in  process  of 
time  conquered  that  part  of  Acamania  which 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Acheloos,  became 
also  possessed  of  (Eniads,  when  they  expelled 
tbe  inhabitants  under  circumstances  apparently 
of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  which  it  is 
said  they  were  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    By  the  advice  ofCas- 
sander  the  (Eniadae  settled  in  Sauna,  (probably 
Thyria,)  another  Acamanian  town.  Manyyears 
afterwards  the  iEtolians  were  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate (Eniadae  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demeiritts, 
king  of  Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  bf 
Polybius.    This  monarch,  aware  of  the  advaB- 
tage  to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place 
so  fttvourably  situated  with  respect  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, fortified  the  citadel,  and  enckned 
within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.    In  tbe 
second  Panic  war  this  town  was  again  takes 
by  the  Romans,  under  Val.  Ijaevinns,  and  givcA 
up  to  the  Vidians,  their  allies.    But,  on  a  ro^ 
tnre  taking  place  with  that  people',  it  was  final- 
ly restored  to  the  Acamanians.     We  moat 
search  for  the  remains  of  CEniadaa  to  die  east  of 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Achelous.    The  niia$ 
which  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  as  aitiiated  above 
Missiiongki  and  tbe  lake  of  An€rU>Ue9,  on  tbe 
spot  named  Kuria  Irene,  seem  to  possess  many 
of  the  characteristic  features  aroertainiag  to 
(Eniadae.  It  may  however  be  doabied  whwier 
that  town  was  so  far  from  the  Achelous,  unles 
indeed  the  river  once  fell  into  the  lake  of  Anat^ 
lico,  which  is  possible:  and  a  tradition  to  that 
effect  is  alluded  toby  Sir  W.  Glel],  who  scrons- 
ly  argues  for  the  identity  of  the  two  places.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  thai  the  remains 
visible  at  Kuria  Irene  are  hardly  considerable 
enough  for  so  important  a  city  as  (£niada.  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  describes  them  very  minutely, 
savs,  that  the  walls  seem  not  to  be  above  two 
miles  in  circuit ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  on 
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the  south  aide  of  the  city  shov  it  to  have  been 
the  smallest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece  i  he 
is  therefore  of  opinion  that  Kuria  Irene  cannot 
be  (Eniadae,  which  he  places  at  TYigartlon. 
This  question,  however,  cannot  be  decided  un- 
til the  whole  of  the  Paracheloitis  has  been  well 
eiamined.  Sir  W.  Gell  states  that  there  are 
sereral  apj^earances  of  rained  cities  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kuna  Irene ;  one  in  particular  at  Gar  da- 
kc,  which  might  be  CEniadse."    Cram, 

(Enoe,  L  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  CEneus 
fled  when  driven  firom  Calydon.    Paus.  2,  c 

26. IL  A  town  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

S^ab.^ApMod.  1,  c.  S.—Paus.  1,  &c. 

CEnon,  a  partof  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

€Bn6na,  L  an  ancient  name  of  the  island 
iBgina.    It  is  also  c^ed  (Enopia,  Berodot.  8, 

c  16. II.  A  town  of  Troas,  the  birth-place 

of  the  nymph  (Enone.    jSS^o^.  13. 

(Emopu,  one  of  the  ancient  nanies  of  the 
lidand  £gina.    Ovid,  Met.  7,  v.  4*73. 

GBwdTBi,  the  inhabitants  of  (Enotria.  **  It 
appears,  ftrom  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  anv  records,  that  the  southern  portion  of 
Ualyj  wnich  was  afterwards  so  much  frequented 
by  the  Greeks  as  to  derive  from  them  the  name 
of  Biagna  Grsecia,  was  occupied  by  the  (Enotri, 
a  people  concerning  whose  origin  it  would  be 
scarce  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  had  not  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  writers  attached  greater 
importance  to  the  subject  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  deserve.  We  allude  to 
the  weU-known  hypothesis  of  Dionysios  of  Ha- 
licamassns,  who  regarded  this  primitive  race  as 
descended  from  a  most  ancient  Arcadian  colony, 
and  further  identified  them  with  the  Aborigines. 
of  the  Latin  writers.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
who  is  the  earliest  ancient  author  who  is  said  to 
have  studied  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  evidently 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  (Enotn,  Itali,  Cho- 
Bes,  and  Moigetes,  as  indigenous  lribes,who  had 
peopled  the  southern  part  of  that  country  long 
before  the  Greeks  formed  any  settlements  there : 
a  statement  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  Arcadian  descent  of  the  (Enotri  The 
best  informed  writers  amon^  the  modems  cer- 
tainly look  upon  the  population  of  Italy  as  hav- 
ing been  disseminated  from  north  to  south ;  and 
dkxs  opinion  seems  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  to  hi^oiy.  that  a  contrary  notion 
will  scarcely  gain  credit  at  the  present  day.  On 
this  great  principle,  we  should  not  be  led  to  con- 
sider the  (£notn  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the 
primitive  Italian  stock,  but  rather  as  the  last 
scion  propagated  in  a  southerly  direction.  They 
were  not  so  ancient  apparently  as  the  Ausones, 
whom  tradition  represented  as  being  in  posses- 
aioQ  of  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  (Eno* 
tms.  It  may  be  more  worth  our  while  to  re- 
mark, that  It  was  f^om  Italus,  a  prince  of  the 
QSnotri,  that  the  name  of  Italia  was  stated  to 
kare  been  derived ;  to  him  also  is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  &rst  introduced  agriculture,  le- 
sislatioD,  and  other  institutions  tending  to  civi- 
Eze  his  rude  and  barbarous  subjects.''    Cram. 

GBn6tru,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  was  afler- 
'wards  called  Licania.  It  received  this  name 
firom  CBnotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  (Eno- 
trians  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um- 
Ima,  and  as  far  as  Latium  and  the  country  of 
tlie  Sabiaes,  according  to  some  writers.  The 


name  of  (Enotna  is  sometimes  applied  to  lttj$. 
That  part  of  Italy  where  CEnotrus  settled,  was 
before  inhabited  by  the  Ausones.  Dicwys.  BaU 
1,  c.  11.— -Paitf.  1,  c.  3.— Fir^.  JEn.  1,  v.  536, 
1.  7,  V.  85.— itoi.  8,  V.  220.  "  The  name  of 
QSnotria,  derived  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
CEnotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  omy  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted."    Cram. 

(Enotrides,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  where  some  of  the  Romans  were  ban* 
ished  by  the  emperors.  They  were  called  Iscia 
and  Pontia. 

(EnO&b,  small  islands  near  Chios.    PUn,  6^ 

c.  31.— Tkucyd,  8. Others  on  the  coast  of  the 

Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Msla,  2.  c.  17. 
^Plin,  4,  c.  13. 

(Eoiras,  a  small  river  of  Laconia.  Xav,  34, 
c.  28. 

(Eros,  an  island  of  Bceotia,  formed  by  the 
Asopus.    Berodot.  9,  c.  50. 

(Eta,  L  now  ^anina,  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessaiy  and  Macedonia,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself.  Its  height  nas  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  (Eta^  properly 
speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  the  straits  of  Thermopyke  and  the 
gulf  of  Malia.  in  a  western  direction,  to  mount 
Pindus.  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Ambra* 
cia.  The  straits  or  passes  of  mount  (Eta  are 
called  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  from  the  hot 
baths  and  mineral  waters  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  passes  are  not  more  than 
25  feet  in  breadth.  Mela,  2,  c.  Z.—CaiAdl,  66,  v. 
bi.—ApoUod.  2.  c.  7.— Paw.  10,  c.  20,  Ac— 
Ovid,  Beraid.  9.  Met.  2,  v.  216,  1.  9,  v.  204, 
Ac.- Fir^.  Ed.  S.—Plin.  25,  c.  b.—Seneea  in 
Met. — Lu£an.  3,  &c.  "  Mount  (Eta  extends 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of 
the  Dorians,  and  still  further,  into  £iolia,  while 
to  the  sooth  it  is  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  Locris  and  those  of  Bceotia.  Its  modem 
name  is  KaUwothra.  Sophocles  represents  Jove 
as  thundering  on  the  louy  crass  of  (Eta.  The 
highest  summit,  according  toLivy,was  named 
Callidromus :  it  was  occupied  by  Oato  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  Romans  under  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and 
owinff  to  this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely 
routed.  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which 
the  Persian  army  turned  the  position  of  the 
Greeks,  as  beginning  at  the  Asopus.  Its  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mountain,  is  Anopoea.  It 
leads  along  this  ridge  as  far  as  Alponus,  the  fiist 
Locrian  town.  On  the  summit  of  mount  (Eta 
were  two  castles,  named  Tichius  and  Rhodun- 
tia,  which  were  successfully  defended  by  the 
iStolians  aeainst  the  Romans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  chain  of  (Eta,  thence  named  (Etaei. 
constituted  a  tribe  sufficiently  numerous  ana 
warlike  to  prove  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian cdony  of  Heraclea.  On  account 
of  these  depredations,  their  countiy  was  on  oae 
occasion  ravaged  and  laid  under  contribution  bj 

Agis  king  of  Sparta.*'    Cram. II.  A  small 

town  at  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta,  near  Thermo- 
pylsB. 

(Etjei,  the  mountaineers  of  (Eta.  Vid,  (Elo. 

(Ett LUfl,  or  (Ett  LUM,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
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wUch  receired  its  aaime  firom  QBtylns,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Argos.  Serapis  had  a  temple 
there.    Paus.  3,  c.  96. 

OoLoeA,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  east 
of  Corsica,  fiunoos  for  wine,  and  now  called 
Mimte  ChrisUf,    PUn.  3,  c.  6. 

Oof  oiA,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 

in  Boeotia.    Lucan,  1,  v.  675. An  ancient 

name  of  Boeotia,  from  Osyges,  who  reigned 
there.— The  island  of  Calypso,  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Laciniam  in  Majma  Grscia, 
where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  The  situation, 
and  even  the  existence  of  Calypso's  island,  is 
disputed  by  some  writers.  Phn.  3,  c.  10. — 
Omur,  Od.  1,  y.  53  and  85, 1.  5,  v.  254. 

Olbu.  I.  a  town  of  Sarmatia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes,  about 
15  miles  from  the  sea  according  to  Pliny.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Borysthenes  and  MUeUh 
jpojis,  because  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony,  and 
18  now  supposed  to  be  Oczakow,    Strab.  7. — 

PUn,  4,  c.  13. IL  A   town   of  Bithynia. 

JMrZa,  1,  c.  19. III.  A  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonensis.    Mda^  3,  c.  5. IV.  The  capital 

of  Sardinia,    daudiwn, 

Olcsinium,  or  OLcnnnii,  now  DuIet^iM,  a 
town  of  Dalxnatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  Iav.  45t 
e.96. 

Oliaros,  or  Ol!ro8,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
about  16  milea  in  circumference,  separated  fh)m 
Paros  by  a  strait  of  seven  miles,  virg.  JEn.  3, 
V.  IX.—Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  469.— PK».  4,  c.  13. 
The  situation  of  this  island  In  regard  to  Paros, 
caused  it  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  An- 
tiparos,  which  still  remains  to  it  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  of  AntUfaro.  It  is  not  included  by 
Strabo  among  the  Cyclades. 

Olenus,  or  Olbnum ,  I.  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  Patree  and  Cyllene.  The  goat 
Amalthaea,  which  was  made  a  constellation  by 
Jupiter,  is  called  Ofenta,  from  its  residence 
there.  Paus.  7,  c.  32.— Opi^.  Met,  3.— «ra*. 
8. — ApcUod,  1,  c.  8. IL  Another  in  JEtolia. 

Olisipo,  now  Lubon^  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  sumamed  FelicUasJuUa. 
{Plin,  4,  c.  S3.)  called  bv  some  Ulyssippo,  and 
said  to  be  founded  Inr  Ulysses.  Mda^  3,  c.  1. — 
Solima,  83.  The  iable  of  the  founding  of 
Olisipo  was  not  by  any  means  ancient,  as  the 
town  itself  was  probably  not  older  than  tne  time 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Lusitania. 

OuTiNai,  a  town  of  Lusitania.   Mda^  3,  c.  1.^ 

Olliub,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Po,  now  called  the  OgUe,  Plin. 
2,  e.  103. 

Olmius,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Helicon,  sar 
cred  to  the  Muses.  Vid,  Bdieon.  SUU,  Tkeb. 
7,v.384. 

Olpjb,  "  a  fortress  situated,  as  appears  (Vom 
Thucydides,  on  a  height  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Argos.  The  historian  adds, 
that  Uie  Acamanians  held  here  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. A  decisive  victory  was  gained  here  by  the 
Acamanians  and  Amphilocnians,  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes,  over  the  Ambraciots 
and  Peloponnesians.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
event,  Olps  would  have  remained  unknown,  as 
no  other  writer  has  ever  mentioned  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  quotes  fVom 
Thucydides.  Modem  maps  point  out  some  ruins 
on  the  site  probably  occupied  by  Olpes."  Cram,^ 
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OLTifPU,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  left  ok 
southern  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  opposite  Pisa. 
The  Eleans  and  Pisatse  lon^  disputed  the  pos- 
session of  this  town,  and  ot  the  temple,  from 
which^  together  with  the  games  there  celebrated, 
it  denved  its  sacred  character.     "  The  final 
struggle  took  place  in  the  forty-eighth  Oljrmpiad^ 
when  the  people  of  Pisa,  asiPausanias  amnns, 
supported  Dy  the  Triphylians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring towns,  which  had  revolted  from  Elis, 
made  war  upon  that  state.    The  Eleans,  how- 
ever, aided  oy  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  des- 
truction of  Pisa  and  the  other  confederate 
towns.    According  to  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar, 
the  city  of  Pisa  was  distant  only  six  stadia  from 
Olympia,  in  which  case  we  might  fix  its  site 
near  that  of  Miracca.  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
celebrated  spot  called  now  Antilala ;  but  Pau- 
sanias  evidently  leads  us  to  suppose  it  stood  on 
Uie  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    The  Olympic 
games,  as  poets  sung,  were  first  instituted  and 
solemnized  by  Hercules,  who  also  planted  the 
sacred  grove  called  Allis,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.    The  site  was  already  celebrated  as 
the  seat  of  an  oracle :  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Eleans  had  conquered  the  Pisatse,  and  destroy- 
ed Uieir  city,  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  the 
god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  This 
edifice  was  of  Doric  architecture^  with  a  peri- 
style. It  was  sixty-eight  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  pediment,  ninety-five  in  widtL 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  length.  Its  roof, 
at  each  extremity  of  which  was  placed  a  gilt 
um,  was  covered  with  slabs  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  architect  was  a  native  of  the   country, 
named  Libo.    In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments, stood  a  figure  of  Victory  with  a  golden 
shield,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  Medusa's 
head.    Twenty-one  gilt  bucklers,  the  offering 
of  the  Roman  general  Mummius  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Achsean  war,  were  also  affixed  to 
the  outside  frieze.    The  sculptures  of  the  front 
pediments  rejft'esented  the  race  of  Pelons  and 
(Enomaus,  with  Myrtilus  and  Hippoaamia; 
also  Jupiter  and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cla- 
deus :  these  were  all  by  Pseonius,  an  artist  of 
Mende  in  Chalcide  Thrace.     In  the  posterior 
pediment  Alcamenes  had  sculptured  tne  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse.    The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules.    On  esk- 
tering  the  gates,  which  were  of  brass,  the  spec- 
tator  passed  the  statue  of  Iphltus  crowned  by 
Ecechiria  on  the  right ;  and  advancing  through 
a  double  row  of  columns  supporting  porticoes, 
reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  ^f  itauvrt 
of  Phidias.    The  god  was  represented  as  sear- 
ed on  his  throne,  composed  or  gold,  ebony,  and 
ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  further 
embellished  with  pamtings  and  the  finest  carved 
work.    The  Olympian  deity  was  pourtrayed 
by  the  great  Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  atti- 
tude and  action  conceived  by  Homer.    The 
figure  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast 
proportions,  that,  though  seated,  it  almost  reach- 
ed  the  ceiling,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  in 
rising  it  would  bear  away  the  roof.    The  head 
was  crowned  with  olive.    In  the  right  hand  it 
grasped  an  image  of  Victory,  and  in  the  left  a 
sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different  metals, 
on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the 
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dais  and  vesture  were  of  gold ;  the  latter  was 
also  enriched  with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flow- 
ers by  Pansnas,  the  brother,  or  as  some  say,  the 
nephew  of  Phidias.  An  enclosure  surrounded 
the  whole,  by  which  spectators  were  prevented 
from  approaching  too  near;  this  was  also  de- 
corated with  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  which 
are  minutely  described,  together  with  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  the  throne  and  its 
supporters,  by  Pausanias.  Within  the  Altis, 
or  sacred  grove,  was  the  temenus  of  Pelops, 
whom  the  Eleans  venerated  among  heroes,  as 
much  as  Jupiter  among  other  gods.  This  con- 
secrated precinct,  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
northern  approach  to  the  temple,  was  adorned 
with  plantations  and  statues.  The  hero  him- 
self, as  we  learn  from  PiDdar,  reposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.  Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any 
vestiges  of  the  numerous  ouildings,  statues,  and 
monuments,  so  elaboratelv  detailed  by  Pausa- 
nias. Chandler  could  only  trace  *  the  walls  of 
the  cell  of  a  very  large  temple,  standing  manv 
feet  high,  and  well  built,  the  stones  all  mjurea, 
and  manifesting  the  labour  of  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  metal  with 
which  they  were  cementea.  From  a  massive 
capital  remainine,  it  was  collected  that  the  edi- 
fice had  been  of  me  Doric  order.'  Mr.  Revett 
adds,  *that  this  temple  appears  to  be  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseas  at  Athens,  and  in 
no  manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 

Stan  Jove.'  The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as 
It  W.  Gell  reports,  *  are  to  be  seen  toward  the 
Alpheus,  and  fifW-five  geographic  paces  distant 
trom  the  hill  of  Saturn.  There  are  several 
boshes  which  mark  the  spot,  and  the  Turks  of 
IMla  are  often  employed  in  excavating  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in 
the  descent  of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hip- 
|)odrome,  or  buildings  serving  for  the  celebrsr 
tioii  of  the  Olympic  games.  These  accompany 
the  road  to  Jmraeca  on  the  right  to  some  dis- 
tance.   The  whole  valley  is  very  beautiful.' " 

OLTifPfiks,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
mins  of  Trapezus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Alpheus.  Speaking  of  a  place  called  Bathos, 
Pausanias  remarks,  "  there  is  a  fountain  here 
'which  is  denominated  Olympias,  the  water  of 
Trhich  flows  only  every  other  year :  and  fire 
ascends  near  the  fountain.  The  Arcadians  re- 
port, that  the  battle  between  the  giants  and  the 
gods  was  fought  here,  and  not  at  PeUene  in 
^lirace :  in  consequence  of  which  they  sacri- 
here  to  lightning,  storms,  and  thunder." 


Oltmpus,  now  Lackay  a  mountain  of  Greece, 

the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 

*I*he  ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hear 

vens  with  its  top ;  and,  from  that  circumstance, 

tbey  have  placed  the  residence  of  the  |?ods  there, 

anil  have  made  it  the  court  of  Jupiter.    It  is 

alMTOt  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 

lieifiT^)  ^d  is  covered  with  pleasant  woods, 

caws,  and  grottoes.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain, 

according  to  the  notions  of  the  poets,  there  was 

neifher  wind  nor  rain,  nor  clouds,  but  an  eter- 

ital  spring.    Homer.  II.  1,  &c. —  Viri^.  jEn.  3, 

0    S^' — Ofnd.  Met. — l/ucan.  5. — MeU,  3,  c.  3. 

£ffirab.  8.   "  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it  from 

£^£g^€3kori  at  its  foot,  observes, '  We  had  not  be- 


fore been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the 
town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the  thick 
fogs  which  hung  over  us  lor  three  successive 
days,  while  traversing  the  country ;  but  on  leav- 
ing it,  and  accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw 
through  an  opening  in  the  fog  a  faint  outline  of 
vast  precipices,  seeming  almost  to  overhang  the 
place,  ana  so  aenal  in  their  aspect,  that  lor  a 
few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it  might  not 
be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  however, 
dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sun-beams  resting  on  the 
snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a 
dark  blue  sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and 
mist  that  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  transient  view  we  had  of  the  mountain 
from  this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  precipices  of 
vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  toward  the 
sea,  and  broken  at  mtervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothea  with  forest 
trees.  The  oak,  chesnut.  beech,  plane-tree, 
&c.  are  seen  in  great  abunaance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  mountain ;  and  towards  the 
summit  of  the  first  ridge  large  forests  of  pine 
spread  themselves  along  the  acclivities,  giving 
that  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  so  oflen  aUuded  to  by  the  ancient 
poets.' "    Cram. 

Olynthds,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedo- 
nia.   It  stood  "  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  from  that  of 
Sithonia,  ana  was  founded  probably  by  the 
Chalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  flubdea.    Hero- 
dotus relates,  that  it  was  afterwards  held  by  the 
Bottisei,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Ther- 
msan  gulf  by  the  Macedonians;  but  on  the  re- 
volt of  Potidaea,  and  other  towns  on  this  coast, 
from  the  Persians,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Artabazus,  a  commander  of  jterxes,  who  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  delivered 
the  town  to  Critobulus  of  Torone  and  the  Chal- 
cidians. Perdiccas,  some  years  after,  persuaded 
the  Bottiaei  and  Chalcidians  to  abandon  their 
other  towns,  and  make  Olynthus  their  principal 
city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  hostilities 
with  the  Athenians.    In  this  war  the  Olynthi- 
ans  obtained  some  decisive  advantages  over  thai 
republic ;  and  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  ena- 
bled them  efiecmally  to  preserve  their  freedom 
and  independence,  whicn  was  distinctly  recog- 
nised by  treaty.    From  this  time  the  republic 
of  Olynthus  gradually  acquired  so  much  power 
and  importance  among  the  northern  states  of 
Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy  and  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  or  the  southern 
republics,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  The  Olyn- 
thians,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  federal  sys- 
tem, afterwards  so  successfull^r  adopted  by  the 
Achseans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the 
smaller  towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and 
by  degrees  succeeded  in  detaching  several  im- 
portant places  from  the  dominions  of  Amynias 
king  of  Macedon,  who  had  not  the  power  of 
protecting  himself  from  these  encroachments. 
At  length,  however,  a  deputation  from  the  Chal- 
cidic  cities  of  Apollonia  and  Acanthus,  whose 
independence  was  at  that  time  immediately 
threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  at- 
tention of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  po- 
litical importance,  to  this  risinir  power,  it  was 
determined  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Peh>* 
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pouiesian  states  to  despatch  an  anny  of  ten 
thousand  men  into  Thrace.  The  Olynihians 
foand  themselves  nnable  to  cope  with  their 
powerfol  and  persevering  antagonists,  and  were 
at  length  forced  to  sue  for  peace ;  which  was 
nantra  on  condition  that  they  should  acknow- 
fodge  their  dependance  on  Sparta,  and  take  part 
in  fOl  its  wars.  We  afterwards  find  Philip  and 
the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with 
the  riew  of  expelling  that  power  from  Thrace. 
Of  the  circumstances  which  induced  this  repub- 
lic to  abandon  the  interest  of  Macedon  in  fa- 
vour of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed:  but 
the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  agamstthat  monarch ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon 
by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces 
lo  the  support  of  Olynthus,  under  the  command 
of  Chares.   On  obtaining  possession  of  this  im- 

Sortant  city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  re- 
uced  the  mhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the 
walls  to  the  ^ound.  Olynthus  was  sixty  sta- 
dia from  Potidaea,  and  within  si^ht  of  that 
town,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides.  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  a  river  that  flowed  near  it^but 
of  which  he  does  not  give  us  the  name.  The 
ruins  of  Olynthus  are  now  called  Agios  Ma- 
mas."   Cram. 

Oltbas,  a  river  near  Thermopylae,  which,  as 
the  mythologists  report,  attempted  to  extinguish 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules  was  con- 
sumed.   Strab,  9. 

Omolb.     Vid.  Bofnole, 

Omphalos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton. 

Onchsstits,  a  town  of  Boeotia.  In  the  time 
of  Pausanias  this  place  was  in  ruins.  It  is  thus 
described  by  that  author.  "  The  ruins  of  the 
city  Onchestus  are  about  fifteen  stadia  distant 
from  this  mountain ;  and  they  say  that  Onches- 
tus the  son  of  Neptune  once  dwelt  in  this  city. 
At  present,  indeed,  a  temple  and  statue  of  On- 
chestian  Neptune  remain :  and  there  is  likewise 
a  grove  here  which  is  celebrated  by  Homer.  On 
turning  from  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri  to  the 
left  hand,  and  proceeding  to  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  stadia,  you  wiU  arrive  at  the  city 
ThespisB.*    Pans.  9,  c.  36. 

Onehtm.  **  Oneium  was  a  fortress  situat- 
ed in  the  chain  of  the  Oneian  mountains,  and 
commanding  the  pass  which  led  through  them. 
This  place  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
above  Mertese^  and  near  the  village  of  Bisxami- 
It  Apano."  Cram. 

Onugnathos,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  now 
separated  from  the  main  land,  and  forming  the 
Ima  de  Servif  in  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  towards 
the  island  of  Cythera.  "  This  promontory, 
which  is  distant  from  Asopus  about  two  hun- 
dred stadia,  extends  itself  mto  the  sea,  and  is 
called  the  iaw-bone  of  an  ass.  It  contains  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  without  a  statue 
and  a  roof,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Agamemnon.  There  is  also  a  monument  here  of 
Cinadus,  who  was  the  pilot  of  Menelaus.'*  Paus. 

Oprtades,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
so  called  from  the  great  number  of  serpents 
found  there.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  was  considered  valuable  for  tne  topaz  it 
produced.    Diod.3. 

Opma,  a  small  river  of  Arcadia,  which  fhlls 
into  the  Alpheus. 


Opbiesa.  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.—— 

A  small  idand  near  Crete. A  town  of  Bar 

matia. ^An  island  near  the  Baleares  so  call- 
ed from  the  number  of  serpents  which  it  pro- 
duced (of  If  serpens.)  It  is  now  called  tW' 
meniera, 

Opia,  aneople  of  the  south  of  Italy.  "  The 
Opici,  or  Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  ihe 
central  region  of  Italy,  extended  themselres 
largely  both  west  and  east.  In  the  first  direc- 
tion they  formed  the  several  communities  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Tot 
sci,  Campani,  and  Sidicini.  In  the  central  dis- 
tricts they  constituted  the  Sabine  nation,  fix>n) 
whom  were  descended  the  Picentes,  as  well  as 
the  .£qui,  Marsi,  Hemici,  Peligni,  Vestini, 
and  Marrucini.  From  the  Opici  again,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Libumi,  an  Illyrian  nation 
who  had  very  earlv  formed  settlements  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Ilaiy^  we  must  derive  the  Apoh 
and  Daunii.  Peucetii  and  Poediculi,  Calaon, 
lapyges,  ana  Messapii."  Cram. 

Opis,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  called 
Antiocbia.    Xentfph.  Anab.  2. 

OprrERGim,  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on  the 
Ad  riatic.  Tneir  chief  city  is  called  OpUergnm, 
now  Oderzo.  Lucan.  4,  v.  416. 

Opitb.  (opuniis,)  "  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Greece,  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do> 
main  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrhs.  Strabo  says 
that  Opus  was  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and 
that  the  distance  between  it  and  Cynus,  iis  em- 
porium, was  sixty  stadia.  Livy  places  Opus  oct^ 
mile  only  from  the  sea.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  bf  the 
researches  of  modem  travellers ;  but  its  ruins 
are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  AlacHf  and  east  of  Tedaada.  The 
bay,  which  the  sea  forms  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Opuniius  Si- 
nus. The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Opuntians  was  peculiar,  since  as  we  learn  from 
Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  administra- 
tion to  one  magistrate.  Plutarch  commends 
their  piety  and  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  frimished  seven 
ships  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisinm.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides  tM 
Athenian  general.''    Cram. 

Orates,  a  river  of  European  Scythia.  €>nd. 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not 
now  known ,  Vossius  reads  Crates,  a  river  which 
is  found  in  Scythia.  Vol.  Place.  4,  v.  719.— 
Tkfiuyd.  4. 

OrbSlus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  or  Macedo- 
nia, which  formed  part  of  the  great  chain  se- 
parating PsBonia  from  Dardania  and  Moesia.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  this  appellation  was 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  ridge  more  usually 
called  Hasmus  and  Rhodope.  Diodorus  states 
that  Cassander  established,  in  the  districtaround 
mount  Orbelus,  now  Egrisou  Dagh^  a  body  of 
Illyrian  Autariats^  who  had  wandered  from 
their  country  and  mfested  Paeonia."    Cram. 

Orcades,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  ot 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as  go- 
vernor.    Tacit,  in  Agrie.—Jwo.  2,  v.  161. 

Orchomenus,  or  Orchomenum,  I.  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It  was 
anciently  called  JUinyna,  and  from  that  cireuntk- 
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stance  the  inhabitants  were  oCUn  called  Miny- 
ins  €f  Orchomenos.  There  iMis  at  Orchome- 
nus  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by  Eteocles,  son 
of  Cephisos,  sacred  to  the  Graces,  who  were 
from  thence  called  the  Orchomenian  goddesses. 
The  inhabitants  founded  Teos  in  conjunction 
with  the  lonians,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus. 
PUn.  4,  c.  S.SeroeUit,  1,  c.  146.— P<mm.  9,  c. 

37. — Strab.  9. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  at 

the  north  of  Mantinea.     Homer.  II.  2. III. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  Strab. 

ORnoviCEs,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  T\iciL  Ann.  13,  c.  53. 

Orrbts,  a  people  of  Epirus.     Vid.  Orestis. 

Omsteas.     Vvi.  Bddrianopolis. 

OrbbtojUj  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Oresthens,  a 
son  of  Xtvcaon,  and  originally  called  Orestke- 
siitMj  and  afterwards  Orestekm^  from  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Aeamemnon,  who  resided  there  for 
some  time  after  the  murdet  of  Clytemnestra. 
/^•M.  8,  c.  8.^Euripid.  • 

Oanns,  or  Orestida,  a  nart  of  Macedonia. 
"  The  Orestse  were  situatea  apparently  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Lyncestae,  ana,  like  them,  ori- 
ginally independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
tkoQgn  afterwards  annexed  to  their  dominions. 
F^om  their  Ticinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them  fre- 
opemly  connected  with  that  portion  of  northern 
Qreece;  indeed,  Steph.  Byz.  terms  thema  Mo- 
lossian  tribe.  At  a  later  period  the  Orestn  be- 
came subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but, 
having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Ro- 
man force,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  con- 
dnsion  of  peace  between  Plilip  and  the  Ro- 
mans. The  country  of  the  Orestse  was  appa- 
rendy  of  small  extent,  and  contained  but  few 
[owns.  Among  these  Orestia  is  named  by  Ste- 
phanos, who  slates  it  to  have  been  the  oirth- 
place  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  Its  founda- 
tion was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes.  This 
is  probably  the  same  city  called  by  Strabo  Ar- 
gos  Oresacum,  built,  as  ne  affirms,  bv  Orestes. 
Xhe  country  of  the  Orestse  corresponds  in  many 
points  with  the  territory  of  Castoria,  a  town  of 
some  extent,  situated  near  the  lake  of  Celetrum^ 
CO  which  it  now  gives  its  name.  Celetrum  is 
perhaps  the  KtXavUtow  of  Hierocles."    Cram, 

Oarrlin,  a  people  of  Spain ;  their  country 
vas  in  Tarraconensis,  on  the  borders  of  Batica, 
north  of  the  Marianus  mons.  This  region  an- 
swers in  a  great  measure  to  those  parts  of  Es- 
iramadura  and  Castile  which  lie  upon  the  Ou4i- 
dianOy  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
mountains  of  Toledo^  the  ancient  capital  Ore- 
tsm  being  now  denominated  Oreto.  lAv.  21, 
c.  11, 1.  35,  c.  7. 

Ob£us.     Vid.  HUtiaa. 

Oroa,  or  Orgas,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  falling 
into  the  Manmder.    Strab. — Plin. 

Oricdm,  or  Obicds,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis, 
according  to  Pliny.  It  was  called  Darihma, 
because  Helenus  and  Andromache,  natives  of 
Troy  or  Dardania,  reigned  over  the  country 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  celebrated  har- 
boar,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  not  well 
defended.  The  tree  which  produces  the  tui^ 
pentine  crew  there  in  abundance.  Virg.  jEn. 
5o.  V-  136,— lifl.  »4,  c.  40.— PKa.  3,  c.  89.— 

Past  L-86 


Cos.  BeJL  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  &c. — Lucan.  3,  v.  187. 
ObsssBj  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  tne  wvld,  such  as 
Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 
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Oritje,  a  people  of  India,  who  svmitted  to 
Alexander,  &c.    Strab.  15. 

OaroNDUs,  a  river  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44.  c.  31. 

Ormea,  a  town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle fought  there  between  the  Lacedsmonians 
and  Argives.    Diod. 

Ornithon,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Orobii.  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 
the  Insuores.  "  Wc  are  surprised  at  first  to 
find  a  people  with  a  Greek  name  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a 
Greek  colony  having  been  settled  in  this  district 
by  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and 
subsequently  by  J.  Caesar.  The  chief  seat  of 
this  colony  was  Comum,  as  we  learn  from  Stra- 
bo. It  had  been  hitherto  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  from  that  time  it  rose  to  a  ereat  de- 
gree of  prosperity  under  the  name  of^Novnm 
Comum.^'    Cram, 

Oromedon,  a  lofty  moimtain  in  the  island  of 
Cos.     T%e0crU.  7. 

Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the 
boundaries  of  Ccelosyria,  and  running  along  the 
base  of  mount  Libanus  upon  the  eastern  side. 
At  Antioch,  the  defiles  of^the  mountains  give  it 
a  passage  to  the  sea,  into  which,  turning  almost 
directly  south  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  it 
discharges  itself.  Its  banks  were  formerly  lined 
with  flourishing  towns,  among  which  were 
Emessa,  Epiph  ania,  Apamea,  Antioch,  and  the 
far-famed  and  beautiful  Daphne.  "  The  Oron- 
tes is  undoubtedly  the  first  or  the  Syrian  rivers ; 
yet  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  which 
dam  up  its  waters,  it  would  be  completely  dry 
in  summer.  The  water  thus  retained  requires 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  raise  it  for  the  supply  of 
the  adjoining  plains.  Hence  it  has  received  the 
modern  name  of  Aasi^  or  the  Obstinate."  JMaUe- 
Brun.  D'Anville  supposes  that  its  modem 
name  alludes  to  its  course,  which,  flowing  north, 
is  unlike  that  of  almost  all  the  eastern  nvers  of 
those  parts,  which,  like  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
&c.  incline  to  the  south.  In  Greek  authors  this 
river  is  sometimes  called  the  Typhon,  as  in 
Pausanias  and  Strabo ;  and  this  name,  connea- 
ed  -with  the  mythology  of  the  east,  is  said  to  have 
given  place  to  that  of  Orontes  the  architect,  by 
whom  the  first  bridge  was  erected  over  its  tu- 
multuous and  rapid  stream.  Pomp.  Md.  Ed. 
Gron.  According  to  Strabo,  who  mentions 
some  fabulous  accounts  concerning  it,  the  Oron- 
tes disappeared  under  ground  for  the  space  of 
five  miles.  The  word  Oronteus  is  often  used 
as  Syrius.  Diowys.  Perieg. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v. 
248.— 5«ra5. 16.— Ptfi«.  8,  c.  20. 

OrOpus,  I.  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Macedon.  It  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between  the 
BcBotiansand  the  Athenians,  whence  some  have 
called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at 
last  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe- 
nians, by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  Amphiamus 
had  a  temple  there.  Pans.  1,  c.  34. — Strab.  9. 
II.  A  small  town  of  Euboea. III.  An- 
other in  Macedonia. 

Orospeda  mons,  a  range  of  mountains  ia 
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Hisponia,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  coast 
from  Calpe  to  the  Portus  Magnus,  at  which  the 
shore  diverges  towards  the  north.  Here,  tam- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  the  mountains  envi- 
ron the  springs  of  the  Baetis.  In  antitjuity,  this 
ridge  of  hills  divided  the  Bastuli  Pseni  from  the 
Turduii  and  Turdetani,  formmg,  in  modem 
geography,  the  line  of  separation  between  €hra- 
nada  and  Andalusia. 

Orttoia,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  the 
bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  the 
four  quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  celebrated  fountain  Arethusa 
arose.  Ortygia  is  now  the  only  part  remaining 
of  the  once  &ned  S3rracuse,  aoout  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  inhabited  by  18,000  souls. 
It  has  suffered,  like  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast,  by  the  eruptions  of  JEtna.    Virg.  JEn,  3t 

V.  694.~A0m.  Od,  15,  v.  403. An  ancient 

name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some  suppose 
that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona.  who  fled 
thither  when  changed  into  a  quail  (oprv|)  by 
Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  Ortygia^  as  being  bom  there ;  as 
also  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met,  1,  v.  661.  Fast.  5,  v. 
692.— Kir^.  J5«.  3,  v.  134. 

OscjL,  a  town  of  Suain,  now  Buesca  in  Ar~ 
raeon,    Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Osa,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Tumus 
against  .£neas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  the 
same  as  the  Opid^  the  word  Osci  beinga  dimi- 
nutive or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The  lan- 
guage, the  plays,  are  ludicrous  expressions  of 
tius  nation,  are  often  mentioned  by  tne  ancients, 
and  from  their  indecent  tendency  some  suppose 
the  word  obsagnum  {quasi  oscemum)  is  aeriv- 
cd.  TYicii.  Ann.  4,  c.  14. — Cie.  f\tm.  7,  ep.  1. 
—lift?.  10,  c.  90.—Strab.  b.—Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
Virg.  jEn,  7,  v,  730.  "  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  whom 
history  makes  us  acquainted  are  the  Oscans. 
Of  this  most  ancient  Italian  tribe  we  have  alrea- 
dy spoken  in  the  account  of  Italy,  and  in  other 
articles  referring  to  that  country.  It  will  be  seen 
from  thence  how  widelv  diffused  was  the  Os- 
can  name,  so  much  so,  that  the  term  Opicl  was 
at  one  time  S3rnonymous  with  that  of  Itali  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  dissemination  of  this  vast  Italian 
&mily  was  commensurate  with  that  of  its  lan- 
guage, of  which  we  yet  possess  some  few  re- 
mains, and  which  is  known  to  have  been  a  dia- 
lect still  in  use  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  lite- 
rature :  even  when  the  Oscan  name  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy,  this  langiiage  was 
retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campania,  though 
mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tril^ 
which  successively  obtained  possession  of  that 
much  prized  country."    Cram. 

OsisMii,  a  people  of  Qvlvl\,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country.  They  occupied  the 
region  north  of  the  Corisopoti,  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Bretagne  in  the  modem  department  of 
JFHnisterre. 

OsRHOENE,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
received  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
Osrhoes.  It  was  included  principally  oetween 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Chaboras. 

OssA,  I.  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  formerly 
joined  to  mount  01]rmpas,  but  Hercules,  assome 


report,  separated  them,  and  made  between  them 
the  celebrated  vflley  of  Tempe.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  two  mountains  was  more  probably 
effected  by  an  earthquake,  which  happened,  as 
fabulous  accounts  represent,  about  1885  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Ossa  was  one  of  those 
mountains  which  the  giants,  in  their  ware  against 
the  gods,  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  scale 
the  heavens  with  more  facility.  Mla^  2,  c.  3 
—Ovid.  Mst.  1,  V.  165, 1.  2,  v.  225, 1.  7,  v.  244. 
Fast.  1,  V.  307,  1.  3,  v.  Ail.Strab.  9.— Lit- 

can.  1  and  6.— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  281. IL  A 

town  of  Macedonia. 

GsTiA,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer 
Tiber  by  Ancus  Martius,  king  of  Rome,  about 
16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  bad  a  celebrat- 
ed harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  situated  that 
the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part  of  the  year 
there  as  in  a  country-seat.  There  was  a  small 
tower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria^ 
built  upon  the  wreck  of  a  large  ship  which  had 
been  sunk  there,  and  which  contained  the  obe- 
lisbi  of  Egypt  with  which  the  Roman  emperors 
intended  to  adorn  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  the 
age  of  Strabo  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  b^^ 
the  Tiber  had  choked  the  harbour,  and  added 
much  to  the  size  of  the  small  islands,  which 
sheltered  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
Qstia,  and  her  harbour  called  Porius,  became 
graduaUy  separated,  and  are  now  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea.  Flor.  1,  c.  4,  L  3,  c.  21. 
— liir.  1,  c.  33.— Afeia,  2,  c  4.— Surfon. — P^tii. 

Othrts,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Thessaly,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Slrab.  9. — Hsrodot.  7,  c.  129.- 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  675.  This  mountain,  "  which, 
branching  out  of  Tymphrestus,  one  of  the  high- 
est points  in  the  Pindian  chain,  closed  the  great 
basm  of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  to  divide  the  waters  which  flow- 
ed northwards  into  the  Peneus  from  chose  re- 
ceived by  the  Sperchius.  This  mountain  is 
often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  At 
present  it  is  known  by  the  different  names  ot 
MtUovo^  VaribtmowcL^  Goura.^    Cram^ 

OxBJE,  the  most  western  of  the  E^hinades. 
By  some  this  little  group  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  those  denominated  Thoee  by  Homer; 
and  Dulichium  is  supposed  by  others  to  be  the 
principal  one  in  size  and  importance.  They 
are  now  called  Curzolari^  the  chief  or  largest 
among  them  retaining  still  the  name  of  Otrik 

Oxus,   a  river   of  Asia  towards  the  most 
northem  parts  which  the  ancients  pretended  to 
know,  and  which  indeed  they  knew  but  inaccu- 
rately.   In  antiquity  it  rose  in  the  mountains 
called  Imaus,  and,  flowing  almost  west  to  the 
confines  of  Parthia,  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bactriana  and  Margiana  on  the  south, 
and  Sogdiana  oo  the  north.    So  far  the  notions 
of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  generally 
accurate  and  uniform.    Dionysius  Periegetes, 
however,  places  it  in  Sogidiana,  and  Polybius 
seems  to  infer  that  its  current  was  farther  south 
than  the  borders  of  that  country,  and  beloBged  to 
Bactriana.  Arrived  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
Margiana,  the  Oxfis  turns,  with  an  inclination 
to  the  north,throu?hthecountry  of  the  Choras- 
mii,  the  modem  Kharasm.  Here  the  notions  of 
the  most  authentic  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  become  confused  in  relation  to  the 
course  and  mouth  of  this  river.    The  greater 
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Dumber  descffbing  its  line  as  east  and  "west,  de- 
clare that  it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  bat  Mela, 
and  even  Dionysius  Periegetes,  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  its  northern  bend,  though  they  do 
not  express  a  different  opinion  from  the  others 
in  regard  to  the  sea  which  receives  the  tribute  of 
its  waters.  Many  modems  have  been  disposed , 
from  these  varying  accounts,  to  suppose  that  the 
Oxus,  which.  With  the  name  oi  Gikon,  now 
flows  into  the  sea  of  Artd^  must  have  altered  its 
course  among  the  changes  of  ages ;  but  the  cal- 
cnlations  of  Malte-Bnm  evince  the  identi^  of 
the  coarse  of  this  river  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients  themselves,  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  times  to  which  tnose  authorities  relate.  He- 
rodotus, according  to  D'Anville,  seems  to  have 
zeferred  to  this  river  under  the  name  of  Araxes. 
In  the  geography  of  modem  Asia  the  Gihon  be- 
longs, for  the  lormer  part  of  its  course,  to  Bok- 
kara^  and  for  the  hitter  to  Kharasmj  both  in  Tar- 
tary.  In  treating  Kkarasmj  Malte-Brun  has  the 
following  remarks  on  this  river:  ^  The  large 
nver  Cftk^n,  or  Amoo,  which  crosses  this  coun- 
try, is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
six  or  seven  stadia  broad.  It  is  too  deep  to  be 
forded.  A  simDar  description  of  it  is  given  by 
the  Arabian  geographers ;  the  latter  speak  of 
inundations  occasumed  by  it  When  it  arrives 
at  the  base  of  the  Weislvia  mountains,  in  Kha- 
waream^  the  CHAon  is  separated  into  several 
canals  of  irrisation,  preserving  two  principal 
branches.  Tne  small  arm  of  the  Gtian  is  the 
only  one  which  contains  water.  The  other, 
when  the  water  Is  hi^b,  spreads  over  a  marshy 
flat,  through  which  it  nasses :  and,  like  all  n- 
vers  whicn  have  indinerent  banks,  it  is  some- 
times left  dry  at  several  parts  of  its  course." 

OxYDRACM,  a  nation  of  India  They  occu- 
pied the  country  now  Outcke^  a  part  of  JMool^ 
ia%,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  and 
fnrnished  large  contributions,  both  in  men  and 
chariots,  to  Alexander  in  his  eastem  expedition. 
Curt,  9,  c.  4. 

OxTBTNCBUB,  a  towu  of  Egyp^  uow  Behnese^ 
tome  distance  west  of  the  Nile  on  the  canal  of 
Joseph.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  pecu- 
liar worship  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
lomed  to  pay  to  a  certain  species  of  fish  with  a 
pointed  nose.    lyAnviUe, 

OsOUB.     Vid.  Locri, 

P. 

PlcHimw,  or  Pagbvkus,  now  PaaarOf  a  pro- 
montory of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  at  the 
fioocb-east  comer  of  the  island,  with  a  small 
liaiboor  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6. — Mela^ 
9,  c.  7.  "Virg.  JSn.  3,  v.  699.— Paw.  5,  c.  25. 

PactOixs,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rising 
In  moont  Tmolos,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus, 
after  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sardes.  It  was 
in  this  river  that  Midas  washed  himself  when 
he  tamed  into  gold  whatever  he  touched;  and 
Unm  that  circumstance  it  ever  after  rolled  golden 
sands,  and  received  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas. 
It  is  called  Tmolus  by  Pliny.  Strabo  observes, 
that  it  had  no  golden  sancis  in  his  age.  Virg. 
jE^.  10,  V.  U^.-^Strab.  IS.-^Ovid.  Met,  11,  v. 
Q6.—HerodU,  5,  c.  110.— PZin.  33,  c.  8. 

PADiMUii,  now  Bondeno^  a  town  on  the  Po^ 
-fidiere  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  chan- 
B«]a,    Plm,  3,  c.  15. 


Pinus,  (now  called  the  J?0,)  a  river  in  Italy. 
Vid,  Eridanus. 

Padusa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Po» 
Vid.  EHdanus. 

PjEBiANi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west  of 
Luxemburg.     Cas.  O.  3,  c.  4. 

PfONEs.  "  The  Peonians  were  a  numerous 
and  ancient  nation,  that  once  occupied  the  great- 
est part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  is  more  properly  called  Thrace, 
extending  along  the*coast  of  the  JEgean  as  far 
as  the  Euxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodo- 
tus's  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people  with  the 
Perinthians,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis,  at  no  great  distance  from  By- 
zantium. Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  PsBonians,  represents  them  as 
following  their  leader  Asteropsus  to  the  siege 
of  Troy  m  behalf  of  Priam,  and  places  ihem  m 
Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius.  We 
know  also  from  Livy  that  Emathia  once  bore 
the  name  of  Pceonia,  though  at  what  period  we 
cannot  well  ascertain.  From  another  passage  in 
the  same  historian,  it  would  sc^^em  that  the  Dar- 
dani  of  Illyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Pseonia.  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  states, 
that  the  Psonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri, 
who  came  from  Troy,  that  is,  it  we  suppose  the 
Dardani  to  be  the  same  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactions 
are  too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination. 
Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Paeonians  around  the  Strymon,  informs 
us,  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  small 
tribes,  most  of  which  were  transplanted  into 
A'da  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general,  who 
had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order 
of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  this  event, 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  be 
found  in  his  fourth  book,  c.  12.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  that  historian,  that  these  Pseonians 
afterwards  effected  their  escape  from  the  Per- 
sian dominions,  and  returned  to  their  country. 
Those  who  were  found  on  the  line  of  march  pur- 
sued by  Xerxes  were  compelled  to  follow  that 
monarch  in  his  expedition.  Herodotus  seems  to 
place  the  main  booy  of  the  Paeonian  nation  near 
the  Strymon,  but  Thucydides  with  Homer  ex- 
tends their  territory  to  tne  river  Axius.  But  if 
we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  remove  the  westem  b'mits  of  the  nation  as 
far  as  the  great  chain  of  mount  Scardus  and  the 
borders  of  Illyria.  In  general  terms  then  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace- 
donia, from  the  source  of  the  river  Erigonus, 
which  hna  been  stated  to  rise  in  the  chain  above 
mentioned,  to  the  Strymon  was  once  named 
Psonia.  This  large  tract  of  country  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  uy  the  Romans,  and  formed 
the  second  and  t^ird  regions  of  Macedonia. 
ThePsEtonians,  though  constituting  but  one  na- 
tion, were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  pro- 
bably i^ovemed  by  a  separate  chief."    CroTit. 

PfONU.     Vid.  Paones. 

PjEsos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
Apa3os,  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacus. 
When  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  migrat- 
ed to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled.  They 
were  of  Milesian  origin.    Strab.  13. — Bofner. 
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Pjhtdii,  a  town  of  Lacanla,  caUed  also  Nep^ 
iiMiia  and  Posidania  by  the  Greeks,  where  the 
toil  produced  roses  which  blossomed  twice  a 
▼ear.  "  Pasium  stands  in  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  ana 
about  a  mile  distant  on  the  south  by  fine  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Acropolis  sits  embosomed ; 
on  the  north,  by  the  bay  of  SaUmo  and  its 
rugsed  border;  while  to  the  east  the  country 
swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain 
their  ancient  names  CaUimari  and  Cantena ; 
and  behind  them  towers  A&ii^  AUbwmus  itself 
with  its  pointed  summits.  A  stream  called  the 
Sdofone  (which  may  probably  be  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation) flows  under  the  walls,  and  by  spread- 
ing its  waters  over  its  lower  borders,  and  thus 
producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  infect  the  air, 
and  render  Pcutwoi  a  dangerous  residence  in 
summer.  Obscurity  hangs  over,  not  the  origin 
only  but  the  general  history  of  the  city,  though 
it  has  left  such  magnificent  monuments  of  its 
existence.  The  mere  outlines  have  been  sketch- 
ed perhaps  with  accuracy ;  the  details  are  pro- 
bably obliterated  for  ever.  According  to  the 
learned  Mazzo£hi,  Paslum  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Dorenses  or  Dorians,  from  Dora^  a 
city  of  Phenicia,  the  parent  of  that  race  and 
name,  whether  established  in  Greece  or  in  Italy. 
It  was  first  called  Posetan  or  Postan^  which  m 
Phenician  signifies  Neptune,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  It  was  afterwards  invaded,  and  its 
primitive  inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Sybarites. 
This  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Under  its  new  masters  Pasium  assumed 
the  Greek  appellation  Posidonia,  of  the  same 
import  as  its  rhenician  name,  because  a  place 
of  great  opulence  and  magnitude,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  from  the  present  rum 
southward  to  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  little 
town  still  called  from  its  ancient  destination 
Acrowlu  The  Lucanians  afterwards  expelled 
the  Sybarites,  and  checked  die  prospenty  of 
Posidonia^  wKich  was  in  turn  deserted,  and  left 
to  moulder  away  imperceptibly ;  vestiges  of  it 
axe  still  visiUe  all  over  the  plain  of  Spinaxxo 
or  Saracino,  The  original  city  dien  recovered 
its  first  name,  and  not  long  after  was  taken,  and 
at  length  colonized  by  the  Romans.    From  this 

Striod  Pastwn  is  mentioned  almost  sdely  hy 
e  poels,  who,  from  Vii]gil  to  Clandian,  seem 
all  to  expatiate  with  de%ht  amid  its  gardens, 
and  grace  their  composition  with  the  bloom,  the 
sweemess,  and  the  fertility  of  its  roses.  But 
unfortunately  the  flowery  retreats, 

Vidura  rosaria  Pasti, 

seem  to  have  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saracens,  and  if  possible,  still  fewer  in  those  of 
the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their  turn,  plunder- 
ed Pashm^  and  at  length  compelled  its  remain* 
ing  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  ancient  seat, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them 
Capaedo  Veechio  and  Novo  are  supposed  to 
owe  their  origin ;  both  these  towns  are  situate 
on  the  hills :  the  latter  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter  of  Pashim.  It  will  natural- 
ly be  asked  to  which  of  the  nations  that  were 
successively  in  possession  of  Pastwm  the  edi- 
fices which  still  subsist  are  to  be  ascribed ;  not 
to  the  Romans,  who  never  seem  to  have  adopted 


the  genuine  Doric  style :  the  Sybarites  are  sud 
to  have  occupied  the  neighbouring  plain ;  the 
Dorians  therefcve  appear  to  have  the  lairest 
claim  to  these  majestic  and  everlasting  mono- 
ments.  But  at  what  period  were  they  erected  1 
to  judge  from  theii  form  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture now  in  existence.  In  beholding  them 
and  contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  upon 
heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  ihem  as 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Egyptian  ud 
Grecian  manner,  and  the  first  attempt  to  pass 
from  the  immense  masses  of  the  former  to  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  hitter.  In  fact  the 
temples  of  Possum,  AgrigeiUuMj  and  AtMem, 
seem  instances  of  the  commencement,  the  im- 
provement, and  the  perfection  of  the  Doric  or- 
der." Eusiaee, 

PlOASjB,  or  PioASA,  a  town  of  Magnesia  a 
Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  with  an 
harbour  and  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
The  ship  Argo  was  built  there,  as  some  suppose, 
and,  according  to  Propeitius,  the  Argonauts  set 
sail  from  that  harbour.  From  that  circumstance, 
not  only  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts 
themselves,  were  ever  after  dtstingmshcd  by  the 
epithet  of  Pagasaus.  Pliny  confounds  Pasass 
with  Demetrias,  but  they  are  different,  and  the 
latter  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  for* 
mer,  who  preferred  the  situation  of  Demeirias 
for  its  conveniences.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  1, 1. 8, 
V.  349.~iAican.  2,  v.  715,  1.  6,  v.  400.— 3feb, 
2,  c.  3  and  l.^Strab.  9.—Properi.  1,  el.  90,  v. 
n.—Plin.  4,  cS.-- ApoUon.  Rkod.  1,  v.838^&e. 

Paoaseticus,  and  Paoasitbs  sinus,  sometimes 
called  likewise  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  the  bay  unon 
which  Uie  town  of  Pagasao  was  situated,  it  is 
now  the  Chdfof  Volo. 

Pal£,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Coreica,  now 
St.  Bonifacio. 

Paljbapolis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  oi 
Spain.    Strab. 

Pal£paphos,  the  ancient  townofPapho6,iB 
Cyprus,  adjoining  to  the  new.    Strab.  14. 

Paubpharsalus,  the  ancient  name  of  Phar* 
salus  in  Thessaly.    Ca$.  B.  A.  48. 

PALJEPdLis,  a  town  of  Campania,  built  by  i 
Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards  was 
erected.    lAv.  8,  c  23. 

Pal£8te,  a  village  of  Epirus,  near  Oricos 
where  Cassar  first  landed  with  his  fleet.  Lwesii 
5,  V.  460. 

PAUsarriNA,  a  country  of  Asia,  south  of 
Coelosyria,  and  having  on  the  west  that  pait  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  in  the  sacred  writiap 
the  Great  Sea,  which  extended  between  Asa 
Minor  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  somh 
was  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  east  the  spacious 
barrens  of  Arabia  Deserta.  "  It  is  agreed  that 
the  name  of  Pa^5<tifa  is  derived  from  the  Phi- 
listines. For  notwithstanding  that  the  Hebrew 
people  established  themselves  in  Canaan,  the 
Philistines  maintained  possession  of  a  maritime 
country,  which  extended  to  the  limits  of  Egyp. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
Syrians  who,  by  a  greater  attachment  to  this 
people  than  to  a  nation  originally  foreign  in  the 
country,  have  given  occasion  to  the  exiensioa  of 
the  name  of  Palaestine,  which  is  ft>und  in  his- 
tory at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  which  the 
Jewisl  writers  have  since  adapted  in  the  same 
extent     In  the  first  year»  of  the  fifth  oentoiy. 
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this  name  was  couuniinicated  to  three  provin- 
ces i  first,  second,  and  third.  And  the  last  oc- 
cupied Arahia  Peirea."  lyAnvilU,  The  first 
occupations  to  be  noticed,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  country,  are  those  called  the  Jewish  and 
Canaanitish,  neither  of  which  belone  in  strict- 
ness to  classical  geography.  x\ccoraing  to  the 
Ibnner,  a  number  ofpeople,  for  the  greater  part 
of  unknown  origin  and  race,  possessed  in  vari- 
ous anponjonments  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  and 
accorain^^  to  the  other,  tbe  19  tribei,  so  distin- 
guished in  Scripture,  distributed  among  them- 
9elyes  the  same  extent  of  territory.  On  the 
west,  however,  the  Philistines  disputed  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  coast  from  Joppa  to 
the  borders  of  Arabia.  Over  all  the  tribes  the 
power  and  dominion  were  vested  in  the  first 
anointed  king,  and  from  him  transferred  to  the 
unambitious  father  of  the  Jewish  race  of  mo- 
narclu,  tbe  lowly  and  virtuous  Ihivid^  '*  The 
despoosm  exercised  by  Solomon  created  a  strong 
le^iciion,  which  was  immediately  felt  on  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  Rehoboam.  This  prince,  re- 
jecting the  advice  of  his  aged  counsellors,  and 
following  that  of  the  younger  and  more  violent, 
soon  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  greater  part 
^  his  kingdom  wrested  from  him.  In  reply  to 
the  address  of  his  people,  who  entreated  an 
alleviation  of  their  ounlens,  he  declared,  that 
instead  of  requiring  less  at  their  hands  he  should 
demand  more.  '  My  father  made  your  yoke 
heavy,  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father  cha.v 
tised  you  with  whips,  but  1  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions.'  Such  a  resolution,  expressed  in 
language  at  once  so  contemptuous  and  severe, 
alienated  from  his  government  ten  tribes,  who 
sought  a  more  indulgent  master  in  Jeroboam,  a 
decTaied  enemy  of  the  house  of  David.  Hence 
the  oriffin  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Jndah ;  and  hence,  too, 
the  disgraceful  eontentions  between  these  kin- 
dred states,  which  acknowledged  one  religion, 
and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. 
Arms  and  negotiation  proved  equally  unavail- 
ing,  in  repeated  attempts  which  were  made  to  re- 
tmite  the  Hebrews  under  one  sceptre:  till  at 
length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  tbe  death  of  Solomon,  the  younger  people 
vere  subdued  by  Sbalmaneser,  tbe  powenul 
monarch  of  Assyria,  who  carried  them  away 
captive  into  the  remoter  provinces  of  his  vast  em- 
inie.  Jeroboam  had  erected  in  his  kingdom  the 
emUems  of  a  less  pure  faith,  to  which  he  confined 
tiie  attention  of  his  subjects ;  while  the  frequent 
wan  that  enraed,  and  the  treaties  formed  on 
either  side  with  the  Gtentile  nations  on  their  re- 
speetiTe  borders,  soon  completed  the  estrange- 
aaent  which  ambition  had  begun.  Little  attached 
to  the  native  line  of  princes,  the  Israelites  placed 
en  the  throne  of  Samaria  a  number  of  adventu- 
rers, who  bad  no  qualities  to  recommend  them 
besides  military  courage  and  an  Irreconcilable 
hatred  towards  the  more  legitimate  claimants  of 
the  bouse  of  David.  The  kingdom  ofJnd  ah,  less 
distracted  by  the  pretensions  of  usurpers,  and 
being  conftiined  in  the  principle^  of  patridtism 
bwa  more  rigid  adherence  to  tbe  laws  of  Moses, 
eootinued,  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
to  resist  tbe  encroachments  of  the  two  rival 
powere,  Egypt  and  Ass3rTia,  which  now  be^n 
to  contend  in  earnest  for  the  possession  of  Pa- 
lottue.    Sevenl  endearours  were  made  even 


after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  to  unite  the 
eneigies  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  thereby  to 
secure  the  independence  of  tbe  sacred  territory 
a  UtUe  longer.  But  a  pitiful  jealousy  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  aversion  generated  by  a  long 
course  of  hostile  agjgression ;  while  the  over- 
whelming hosts,  which  incessantly  issued  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select  a  field  of 
battle  within  the  borders  of  Canaan,  soon  lefl 
to  the  feeble  councils  of  Jerusalem  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  an  Egyptian  or  an  Assyrian 
master.  A  siege,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  terminated  in 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  the 
captivity  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.  His  two  sons  were  execu- 
ted in  his  presence,  afler  which  his  eyes  were 
put  out;  when,  being  loaded  with  fetters,  he 
was  carried  to  Bat^lon  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  event  now  alluded  to  took  place  exactly  six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  hence 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land  must 
have  occurred  about  the  year  590  prior  to  the 
same  great  epoch.  Under  the  Persian  satraps, 
who  directed  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  their  own  high-priest,  to 
whom,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  thev  rendered  the  obedience  which  was 
due  to  the  head  of  their  nation.  Their  prosr 
perity ,  It  is  true,  was  occasionally  diminished  or 
mcrea»?d  by  the  personal  character  of  the  sove- 
reigns who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of 
Cyrus ',  but  no  material  change  in  their  circum- 
stances took  place  until  the  victories  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kingdom  in  Western  Asia, 
and  given  a  new  dynast3r  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt.  The  struggles  which  ensued  between 
these  powerful  states  frequently  involved  the 
interests  of  ihe  Jews,  and  made  new  demands 
upon  their  allegiance  *,  although  it  is  admitted, 
that  as  each  was  desirous  to  conciliate  a  people 
who  claimed  Palestine  for  their  unalienable 
heritage,  the  Hebrews  at  large  were,  during  two 
centuries,  treated  with  much  liberality  and  fa- 
vour. But  this  generosity  or  forbearance  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Ei>iphanes, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  insurrections,  and 
harassed  by  the  events  of  an  unsuccessfVil  war 
in  Egypt,  directed  his  angry  passions  against 
the  Jews.  The  severities  of  Antiochus,  which 
had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish people,  called  forth  in  a  hostile  attitude  the 
brave  family  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  valour 
and  perseverance  enabled  them  to  dispute  with 
the  powerful  monarch  of  Syria  the  sovereignty 
of  Palestine.  But  the  victorious  Maccabees, 
who  had  delivered  their  country  from  the  op- 
pression of  foreigners,  encountered  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  in  the  factious  spirit  of  their  own 
people.  Alcimus,  a  tool  of  the  Syrians,  assum- 
ed the  title  of  high-priest,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
office  claimed  the  obedience  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledged the  institutions  of  Moses.  In  this  emer- 
gency Jndas  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
who  willingly  extended  their  protection  to  con- 
federates so  likely  to  aid  their  ambitions  views 
in  the  east ;  but  biBfore  the  republic  could  inter- 
pose her  arms  in  his  behalf,  the  Hebrew  general 
had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle."  Ru^Ws  Pa- 
lesiint.    Altera  long  series  of  wars  and  domea- 
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tie  disasten,  Palestine  receired  from  the  Ro- 
mans a  monarch,  in  the  person  of  Herod  the 
Qreat,  who,  acknowledging  allegiance  to  Rome, 
was  permitted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  rojral- 
pr  in  this  land,  now  fast  falling  from  its  faith. 
In  the  reign  of  Augastns^ith  the  deposition 
of  Archelansj  the  son  of  Herod,  ended  the  Is- 
raelitish  rule  m  Jerusalem,  which  then  became 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  a  province 
of  the  empire,  and  Pontius  Pilate  succeeded  as 
second  governor  of  this  dependancv.  But  thus 
shorn  of  even  the  show  of  mdependence,  Pales- 
tine was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  domestic  peace  in 
slavery ;  and  the  commotions  and  tumults  which 
mark  her  history  as  a  pro^ince^  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Titus,  are  m  no  degree  an 
illustration  of'^the  superiority  of  dependant  to 
republican  government  in  securine  order  and 
tranquillity.  Under  the  Romans  the  distribu- 
tion of  Palestine  was  into  GtaJileea  Superior  and 
Galilsea  Inferior^  Samaria,  Judaea,  subdivided 
into  Judaea  Propna  and  Pentapolisand  Idumna, 
and  Persea  beyond  the  Hermon  mons,  belong- 
ing to  Arabia,  and  comprising  the  districts  of 
Trachonitis,  Gacdonitis,  Batanaea,  Auranitis, 
Itunea,  Decapolis,  Penea  Propria,  Ammonitis 
and  Moabitis.  Under  ConstantlDe.  as  all  his 
empire  had  been  subjected  to  a  novel  division ; 
so  also  was  a  new  distributicm  effected  in  the 
counties  of  Palestine,  viewed  perhaps  with  some 
&vour  by  that  emperor ;  though  many  authors, 
and  among  them  Malte-Brun^  refer  these  divi- 
sions to  a  much  earlier  perioa.  Palestine  was 
then  divided  into  Palastina  Prima,  including 
Samaria,  Jndsea  Propria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines ;  Secunda,  comprising  Galilaea,  Gau- 
lonitis,  and  Decapolis;  and Tertia,  comprehend- 
ingthecountriesof  Idumsea  and  Arabia Petraea. 
The  most  remarkable  geographical  features  of 
Palestine  are  treated  of  under  the  particular  di- 
visioDs  to  which  they  belong ;  the  mountains  of 
Libanus  upon  the  northern  frontier,  the  Hermon 
upon  the  east,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  sacred  Jordan,  as  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
whole,  may  be  separately  particularized.  The 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  by  which  we  recognise  this  coun- 
try in  the  inspired  writings  as  the  country  of 
the  chosen  people,  of  their  gloiy,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  their  destruction,  after  having  ceased 
in  a  great  measure  during  the  period  of  its  bon- 
dage, revives  when  we  contemplate  it  as  the 
country  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  enlightened  and 
generous  empire  of  Saladin,  of  the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Richard  of  England,  and  as  the  bril- 
Imnt  field  of  glory  for  the  chivalry  of  France : 
but  the  empire  of  the  Turks  has  again  deprived 
it  of  all  consideration,  and  the  civilized  world 
has  ceased  to  regard  the  population  of  that 
country  in  connexion  with  its  former  inhabit- 
ants and  its  earlier  fortunes. 

Paljettrus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  on 
the  continent.    Strab.  16. 

Palatinus  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  larg- 
est of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built. 
It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his  court,  as  well 
as  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  Augustas,  and  all  the 
succeeding  emperors;  from  which  circumstance 
the  word  PalaUum  has  ever  since  been  applied 


to  the  residence  of  a  monarch  or  prince.  The 
Palatine  hill  received  its  name  from  the  goddess 
PaUif  or  from  the  word  Palatini,  who  original- 
ly inhabited  the  place,  or  from  balare  or  folan^ 
the  bleatings  of  sheep,  which  were  frequent 
there,  or  perhaps  fh>m  the  polonies,  vfonderinf^ 
because  Evander,  when  he  came  to  settle  m 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  ooe  society.  There  were  some  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  called 
Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio.  Caa, 
63.— Jto/.  12,  V.  700.— lit?.  1,  c.  7  and  33.— 
Ovid.  Ma.  14,  V.  823.— Jmp.  9,  v.  33.— Jliif- 
Ual.  1,  ep.  IL—Varro.  de  L.  JL  4,  c.  3.— Ct^ 
in  OUU.  1. 

Palamtiuii,  a  town  of  Arcadia 

Paubotbra,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now  to 
be  Paima,  or  according  to  others.  AUokabod. 
Strab.  15. 

PaubcOrum,  or  PaucOrum  Stagnum,  a  sul- 
phureous pool  in  Sicily. 

pALnniizs,now  Nahu,  a  river  of  Africa,  with  a 
town  ol  the  same  name  at  its  month,  at  the  west 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean.    Sirob.  11. 

PALLANTfivM,  a  towB  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel,  built  by  Evander,  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  oriei- 
nates.  Virgil  savs  it  was  called  after  Pallas,  uie 
^grandfather  of  Evander ;  butDionysius  derives 
Its  name  from  Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
Di^wys.  1,  c.  31. — Virg.  jEiu  8,  v.  54  and  311. 

Pallantia,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Pakneio, 
an  the  river  Cea.    MelOj  2,  c.  6. 

pALLfiNB,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia^  between 
the  Toronaic  and  the  Thermaic  gulfis.  "It  is  aid 
to  have  anciently  home  the  name  of  Phlegra, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
^ods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  This  peninsula 
IS  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth, 
on  which  formerly  stood  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Potidsea,  founded  by  the  Corinthiaas, 
though  at  what  period  is  not  apparent ;  it  mast, 
however,  have  existed  some  time  before  the 
Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that 
it  sent  troops  to  Plataea,  having  already  sorren- 
dered  to  tne  Persians  on  their  march  into 
Greece."    Cram. 

Palmaria,  a  small  island  opposite  Tarraeina, 
in  Latium.    Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  country, 
called  from  this  place  the  Palmyrene,  in  SyriiL 
between  Arabia  Deserta,  the  Kaphiates,  and 
mount  Libanus. "  From  BimoUL  or  rather  from 
Famiek,  an  ancient  Roman  road  leads  to  Pal- 
myra, the  Tadmor  of  Solonoon,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  immortal  Zenobia  and  the  ciegant 
Longinus.  This  ancient  city  is  180  loiles  tothe 
south-east  of  Aiqjpe,  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Damascus,  in  a  small  district  surrounded 
with  deserts.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  is  all  at 
once  arrested  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  ruins; 
arches,  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  appear  on 
ever]r  ^Bnd :  one  colonnade,  4000  feet  lon|^,  is 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  mausoleum.  Time 
has  partialljT  preserved  the  peristyles,  the  in- 
tercolumnations,  and  tablatures;  the  elegance 
of  the  design  equals  throughout  the  richness  oi 
the  materials.  These  magnificent  ruins  present 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  novels  of  wild  Arats, 
now  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  in  for- 
mer times  emulated  Rome.  Every  ^kK  of  ground 
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intenmiDg  between  the  walls  and  columns  is 
laid  oat  in  plantations  of  com  and  oUves,  enclos- 
ed bj  mnd  walls.  There  are  two  rivers,  the 
waters  of  which,  when  judiciously  distributed, 
must  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  are 
now  allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sand." 

pAMisoa,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  foiling  into 
the  Peneus.  Berodat.  7,  c.  129.— Pitn.  4,  c.  8. 
— IL  Another  of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 

P^siPBtiJA.  a  nrovince  of  Asia  Minor,  an- 
ciently callea  Mopsopia.  It  was  bounded  1^ 
Phiygia  on  the  north,  by  a  part  of  the  same 
country  and  by  Lycia  on  the  west,  by  the  sea 
u|on  the  south,  and  by  Cilicia  on  the  east  The 
principal  river  of  this  district  was  the  Catarac- 
les,  and  in  the  northern  parts  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains separated  from  Pamphylia  proper  that  part 
of  Pisidia  which  was  called  Isauria.  The  parts 
on  the  sea-coast  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
district  called  Pisidia,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  separate  country.  It  abounded  with 
pastures,  vines,  and  olives,  and  was  peopled  by  a 
Grecian  colony.  Slfrab.  14. — J^kla^  1. — Paus. 
7,  c  3.— P/w.  5,  c.  2a— Z^t;.  37,  c.  23  and  40. 

Pakch£a,  Panch^a,  I.  or  Pakchaia^  an  isl- 
and of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphylius 

had  a  ma^ifkent  temple. II.  A  part  of 

Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  perfifflies  which  it  producea.  Vifg» 
a.  2,  V.  139,  1.  4,  V.  379.— dtter.  87.— Oi?&. 
MsL  1,  V.  309.— Z>iW  b.^lM£reL  2,  v.  417. 

Pamdatiru,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  now  called  Santa  htdria, 

Pandobu,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aciris,  near  the  ruins  of  Heraclea. 
*'  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhus,  stales  that  the 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the 
Romans  was  fought  between  Heraclea  and 
Pandosia,  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the  ac- 
tion took  place  near  the  former  town.  The 
bronze  tables  of  Heraclea  also  distinctly  men- 
tion Pandosia  as  being  in  its  neighbourhood ;  a 
great  question,  however,  has  arisen  among  to- 
pographers relative  to  this  place,  which  remains 
stiU  imdecided.  Are  we  to  identiiy  this  city 
with  the  well-known  Pandosia,  which  Strabo 
and  lavy  allude  to  in  ^>eaking  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus.  who  met  his  decOh  in  its  vicinity  1 
We  iqrorehena  we  ought  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tive. And  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Maz- 
zocchi,  Holstenius,  and  other  modem  antioua- 
ries.  Romanelli,  however,  endeavours  to  aaapt 
all  the  citations  of  ancient  writers  to  one  and 
the  same  city,  which  he  places  at  Anglona." 

Oam. It.  Another,  in  the  country  of  the 

Bnnii,  near  Cosentia,  well  known  "  in  history 
as  having  wimessed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Alexander,  kin^  of  Epirus.  Cluverius  disco- 
T-ered,  with  his  usual  penetration,  that  this 
Pandosia  must  have  belonged  to  the  Brutii; 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Lucanian  town  of  the  saine  name,  as  the  Hera- 
claBan  Tables,  which  principally  attest  that  fact, 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  precise  po- 
sition, however,  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Brutian  Pandosia,  remains  yet  uncertain. 
The  early  Calabrian  antiquaries  placed  it  at 
Castd  PraneOf  about  five  miles  from  Cosenza. 
I^Anville  lays  it  down,  in  his  map  of  ancient 
Italy,  near  Lao  and  CireUa^  on  the  confines  of 


Lucania.  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may  have 
stood  between  Consentia  and  Thurii  \  but  more 
modem  critics  have,  with  greater  probability, 
sought  its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction, 
near  the  village  of  Mendocino^  between  Con- 
sentia and  the  sea,  a  hill  with  three  summits 
having  been  remarked  there,  which  answers  to 
the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Maresanto,  or  Ar- 
cofUi."    Cram, 

Pangjeus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Mms  CaramimtSf  and  joined  to  mount 
Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestus. 
It  was  inhabited  by  four  different  nations.  U 
was  on  this  mountain  that  Lycurgus,  the  Thra- 
cian  king,  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpheus 
called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  woods,  to  listen  to  his  song. 
It  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Herodat. 
5,  c,  16,  Ac,  1.  7,  c.  113.— Fir^.  O.  4,  v.  462. 
—Ovid,  Fast.  3,  v.  VQ.—Thucyd,  2,—Luean. 
1,  V.  679, 1.7,  V.  482. 

Panionhim,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount  My- 
cale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor, 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safely  and  pros- 
perity, or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  ofier  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  good  of  all  the  nation ;  whence  the 
name  raviuvtop,  all  Ionia,  The  deputies  of  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled  there  were 
those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Le- 
bedos.  Colophon,  Clazomense,  Phorcaea,  Teos. 
Chios,  Samos,  and  Erythne.  If  the  bull  offered 
in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  accounted  an  omen 
of  the  highest  favour,  as  the  sound  was  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  as  in  some 
manner  it  resembled  the  roaring  of  the  waves  df 
the  ocean.  Eerodoi,  1,  c.  148,  &c. —  Strab,  14. 
— MeUiy  1,  c.  17. 

Panios,  or  pANEt78,  a  mountain  belonging  to 
the  ridge  called  Anti-Libanus.  It  gave  rise  to 
the  head-springs  of  the  Jordan  (  Vid,  Jordaius\ 
and  on  it  between  these  fountains,  stood  the  city 
of  Paneas.  "  On  the  partition  of  the  states  of 
Herod  among  his  children,  Philip,  who  had  the 
Trachonitis,  gave  to  the  city  of  Paneas  the  name 
of  Casarea,  to  which  was  annexed  by  distinc- 
tion the  surname  of  Philippic  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  resumption  of  its  primitive  de- 
nomination, pronounced  Banias,  more  purely 
than  Belines,  as  it  is  written  by  the  historians 
of  the  crusades.*'    D'AnviUe. 

PannSnu,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  bv  the  country  of  the  Jazyiges 
Metanasts,  on  the  north  by  the  Upper  Danube, 
on  the  west  by  Noricum,  and  by  lllyricum  on 
the  south,  corresponding  in  modem  geography 
to  Hunganr  west  of  the  Danube,  Slavonia,  and 
Croatia.  "  In  the  war  which  Au^stus,  then 
called  Octavius,  waged  with  the  lapydes  and 
the  Dalmatians  of  lllyricum,  the  Roman  arms 
had  penetrated  to  the  Pannonians.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Tiberius,  who  commanded  in  these 
countries,  to  reduce  Pannonia  into  a  province. 
It  was  divided  in  the  time  oftbe  Antoninesinto 
Superior  and  Inferior ;  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Arrabo,  or  Raabf  in  the  Danube,  formed 
the  separation  of  it,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Af- 
terwards we  find  employed  (he  terms  first  and 
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seeond,  as  in  the  other  pro?itioesof  the  entire; 
and  in  a  later  a^  a  third,  under  the  name  of 

Valeria,  between  the  former  two.  This  second, 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  Drave  and  Save,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Savia,  which  now  giresto  a 
canton  of  this  country  the  name  of  Po-8avia ; 
expressing,  in  the  Slavonic  langaage^  a  sitoa- 
tion  adjacent  to  the  Save,    Among  tlfe  several 
people  which  are  named  in  the  extent  of  Pan- 
nocua,  the  Scordisci  and  the  Taurisci  are  par- 
ticularly noted.    Ghiuls  by  origin,  and  far  re- 
moved from  their  ancient  dwelling  as  the  Bcii^ 
they  were  separated  by  Mont  (^amim$^  which 
uipears  to  extend  between  the  Drave  and  the 
&ve."    lyAnvUU,    In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Empire,  Pannonia  became  successively  the  pos- 
session of  almost  every  barbarous  nation  that 
now  tumultuouslv  thronged  within  the  limits  of 
the  Danube.    The  Goths  and  Vandals  were 
in  turn  dislodged,  and  the  Lombards,  on  their 
invasion  of  Italy  under  Alboin,  left  to  an  equal- 
ly barbarous  race,  the  Hungarians,  this  coun- 
try, no  longer  the  subject  of  imperial  protection, 
or  the  object  of  imperial  care ;  and  no  nation  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day  consists  of  a  more 
hetero^neous  population.    *'  Different  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  the  ancient  cross 
of  St.  Stephen ;  the  Magiars  came  thither  on 
their  swift  horses  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga ; 
the  SUnoak  descended  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  or  Norican  Alps ;  the  Germans  and 
WaUachian  shepherds  advanced  along  the  Da- 
nube ',  all  of  European  origin,  altbou^  distin- 
guished by  their  national  ana  picturesque  cos- 
tumes ;  all  Christians,  although  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  rites  and  observances." 
MaUe-Brw^.    The  same  author  elsewhere  re- 
marks, "  the  MdgiarsoT  Hungarians  form  three 
fourths  of  the  population  in  the  Trans-Danubian 
circle,  and  the  western  frontiers  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Germans.    The  Vandals  are  most 
numerous  in  the  counties  of  Szaiad  and  Szvr 
megt  some  of  them  are  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Oedenbwg  and   Eisenburg.    Their 
name  has  excited  attention  ftom  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  Vandals,  who  fled  for  refu^  to 
Pannonia,  continued  during  forty  years  citizens 
of  Rome ;  they  committed  afterwards  dreadful 
devastations,  but  according  to  the  general  opi- 
nion they  were  of  Gothic  origin.  The  Vandals 
of  Hungary  call  themselves  SloveneSy  their  dia- 
lect is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  other  Slavo- 
nic tribes,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
the  Windes  or  wendes  in  Styria^  and  differ  at 
present  from  them  only  by  their  adherence  to 
protestantism."    The  principal  rivers  of  Pan- 
nonia, besides  the  Danube,  were  the  Savus,  the 
Dravus,  and  the  Arrabona;  while  the  Claudius 
mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius  constituted  ano- 
ther geographical  feature.    The  chief  towns 
were  Camuntum  in  the  north,  and  Sirmiumon 
the  Savus  in  the  south. 

Panopolis,  the  city  of  Pan^  a  town  of  Egypt,, 
called  also  Ckemmis.  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
where  he  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity, 
and  represented  in  a  statute,  ffiscino  longissimo 
eierecto.    Diod.  5. — Sirab.  IT 

Panormds,  I.  now  called  Palermo^  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  by  the  Phtenicians,  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  was  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
Cannaginians  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  at  last  taken 


with  difficulty  jiiy  the  Romana.    Mda^cT- 

Jbti.  14,  ▼.  96:3. U.  A  town  of  the  TiuaciBa 

Chersonesus.— III.  A  town  of  Ionia,  neir 

Ephesus. ^IV.  Another  in  Crete. V.  In 

I^cedonia. VI.  Achaia. VII.  Samoa 

PAjrrAOTAS,  a  small  river  on  the  eastencoaac 
of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after  runninc 
a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  nigged 
stones  and  precipices.  Virg.  Mn,  3,  ▼.  689.— 
Mai.  14,  V.  W^r-OvU.  FoA,  4,  v.  471. 

pANTANua  LACDs,  the  lake  of  Lesina,  is  sifiBK 
ated  in  Apulia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frenta 
Piin.  3,  c.  13. 

Pantheon,  a  celebrated  temnle  at  Roii»^ 
built  by  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Angnstiis,  and 
dedicated  to  aU  the  gods,  whence  the  name  m( 
9tos,  It  was  struck  with  lightning  some  time 
after^  and  partly  destroyed.  Adrian  repaired  ii, 
and  it  still  remains  at  Rome,  converted  into  a 
Christian  temple,  the  admiration  of  the  curiooa 
Plin.  36,  c.  Ib.'-MareeU.  16,  e.  10.  *«The 
Pantheon  is  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  be 
of  republican  architecture,  and  of  coarse  more 
ancient  than  the  portico,  which,  as  its  inscripuoa 
imports,  was  erected  by  Agrippa  about  tniitj 
years  before  the  Chrii^an  era.  But  whether 
the  temple  was  built  at  the  same  time,  orjper- 
haps  one  hundred  years  before  its  portico,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  ancient  edince  that  now  remains  in  a 
state  of  full  and  almost  perfect  preservation. 
The  souare  of  the  Pantheon,  or  Piazza  deUa 
Rotonaa^  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  an  ob- 
elisk, and  terminated  by  the  portico  of  Agrippa. 
This  noble  colonnade  consists  of  a  double  range 
of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.  Between 
themiddle  qolumns,  which  are  a  little  fnrtherre* 
moved  from  each  other  than  the  others,  a  pas- 
sage opens  to  the  brazen  portals,  which,  as  toey 
unfold,  expose  to  view  a  circular  hall  of  immense 
extent,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  lighted 
solely  ftrom  above.  It  is  {mved  and  lined  with 
marble.  Its  cornice  of  white  marble  is  suppor^ 
ed  by  sixteen  columns  and  as  many  pilasters  of 
€Hailo  antico ;  in  the  circumference  there  are 
eight  niches,  and  between  these  niches  are  eight 
altars  adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  less  size 
but  of  the  same  materials.  The  niches  were 
anciently  occupied  by  statues  of  the  great  deities; 
the  intermediate  altars  served  as  pedestals  for 
the  inferior  powers.  The  proportions  of  this 
temple  are  admirable  for  the  effect  intended  to  be 
proauced ;  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter, 
and  its  dome  not  an  oval  but  an  exact  hemi- 
sphere. The  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a 
cnurch  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  about  the  year 
609,  and  has  since  that  period  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  various 
pontifls."    Eustace. 

Panticapjeitm,  now  Kirckij  a  town  of  Tan- 
rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bosphorus.  It 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  capital  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Bosphorus.  Mithridates  the  great  died 
there.    Plin, — Strab. 

Panticapes,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  supposeatobe 
the  Samara  of  the  modems.    Herodoi.  4,  c.  54. 

Paphlaoonta,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  separated  by  the  Parthenius  from  Bithjmia 
on  the  west ;  the  moimtains  of  Galatia  lay  xxpca 
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it890tit!i ;  on  the  soutli-eftst  the  river  Halys  form- 
er its  dividing  line  towards  Pantns :  andthe  wft- 
teis  of  the  Enxine  washed  it  on  the  north  and 
fiorth-east,  from  the  month  of  the  Parthenins  to 
that  of  the  Halys.  "  Till  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  Uiis  coontij  was  occupied  by  the  Btneti^ 
who  ate  pretended  to  have  afterwards  passed  in- 
to Italy,  m  confounding  their  name  with  that  of 
the  VeietL  There  is  an  ambiguity  concerning 
the  limits  of  Paphlagonia  and  Oalatia.  Gati^ra 
was  the  metro|x>lis  of  the  former  province  under 
the  lower  empire ;  yet  the  local  position  of  this 
city,  and  the  clrcumslance  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  a  Gkdatian  prince,  as  king  De- 
jotamsi,  seem  to  favour  the  claim  of  Ghilatia 
daring  the  ages  of  antiquity."    jyAnviUe. 

Paphos,  a  famous  city  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, founded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1 184  vears 
Defore  Christ,  by  Aganenor,  at  the  head  or  a  co- 
lony firom  Arcadia.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
panienlarly  worshipped  there,  and  all  male  ani- 
mals were  offered  on  her  altars,  which,  though 
100  in  number,  daily  smoked  with  the  profusion 
of  Arabian  franloDcense.  The  inhabitants  were 
very  efiemlnate  and  lascivious,  and  the  yoimg 
virgins  vere  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  place, 
to  get  a  dowry  by  prostitution.  Stmb.  8,  &c. — 
PHn.  2,  c  9a— Jifete,  2,  c.  7.— flbro^r.  Od.  8. 
— Virg.  JBn.  1,  v.  419,  Ac.  1. 10.  v.  51,  Ac— 
Borat.  !,«<.  90,  V.  l.-^TacU.  A.  3,  c.  ^  H.  2, 
c.  S.  "  There  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of 
Papkos:  the  more  ancient,  which  had  received 
Venus  when  issuing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea ; 
aDd  anew  (me  which  has  prevailed,  preserving 
its  name  under  the  form  of  Bafo,  or  Bafar 
E^AwtUk. 
pABiintacs,  a  town  of  Sjrria  or  Phcenicia. 

min,  5,  c  23.— Sim*.  16. In  the  plains  of 

Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with  a  gar- 
den beantifully  planted  witn  trees,  and  called 
Balsami  Paradxans. 

Parbtacje,  or  Taceni,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  de- 
feated by  Eumenes.  C.  fftf.  in  Emn.  8. — Slrab, 
11  and  la-PCm  6,  c.  96. 

Parstonittm,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  west  of 
AJexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped.  The 
word  ParaUmiMS  is  used  to  signity  Egyptian, 
nnd  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alexandria,  which 
was  situate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  17. 
— F"!^.  4,  c.  11.— JLttCflw.  3,  V.  295, 1.  10,  v.  9. 
— Ovid.  Met.  9,  V.  712.  A.  2,  el.  13,  v.  7. 

pAXon,  a  people  of  Gbul.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  thiseountxT,  according  to  the  Commen- 
taries, the  Pariaii  belong  to  Celtica  and  Beleica, 
their  possessions  occupying  either  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Their  capital  was  Lutetia,  called  fVom 
them  Parisiomm,  the  ci\j  of  Pans.  Vxd.  ImU- 
Ha.      C^es.  Bell.  G.  6.  c.  3. 

pABsius,  a  river  or  Pannonia,  falling  into  the 
Danobe.    Strab. 

Pasivic,  now  Camanar^  a  town  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus  was 
hom,  as  some  say.  Strab.  lO.-^Plin.  7,  c.  2, 1. 
36,  c  5. 

pAitMA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  belong- 
ing? in  the  early  ages  to  the  Boii.  It  stood  on  the 
V'ja.  .Smvlia,  by  a  little  river  of  the  same  name, 
an^  ^«rhicn,  like'itself,  has  retained  its  old  appel- 
latioD'  This  town  was  of  great  antiquity,  being 
fooiMled  by  the  Gauls,  or  perhaps,  even  before 
their   invasion,  by  the  Tuscans.    In  the  civil 


wars  Parma  espoused  the  catise  of  Antony; 
and  suffered  greatly  on  the  final  success  of  his 
worthless  competitor.  The  poet  Cassius  and 
the  critic  Macrobius  were  bom  there.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  A.  tJ.  C.  569.  Cie, 
PMlip.  14.— Lit?.  39,  c.  55. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  anrlently 
called  LamossoSy  from  the  boat  of  Deacalion 
(Xaova^)  which  was  carried  there  in  the  univer- 
sal deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Pama.ssus 
from  Parnassus  the  son  of  Neptune,  by  Cleobu- 
la,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to  Apollo 
and  Bacchus.  The  soil  was  barren,  but  the  vsd- 
leysandthe  green  woods  that  cover  its  sides, 
rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  and 
meditation.  "  Above  Delphi  rises  this  moun- 
tain, which  extends  from  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
cri  Ozolae  to  the  extremity  of  PHocis.  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  where  it  joins  the  chain  of 
(Eta.  Towards  the  south-east  it  is  connected 
with  those  of  Helicon  and  the  other  Boeotian 
ridges.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
central  Greece,  and  retains  its  snows  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  vear;  hence  the  epithets  so 
universallv  applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  The 
name  of  Famassus  does  not  occur  m  the  Iliad, 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Odjrssey, 
where  Ulysses  recounts  his  adventure  in  hunt- 
ing a  bore  with  Autolycus,  and  his  sons.  Its 
summit  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Two 
lofW  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  firom  Delphi, 
and  obtained  for  the  mountain  the  epithet  of 
^udpv^of,  or  the  two-headed.  The  celebrated 
CastaJian  foimt  pours  down  the  cleft  or  chasm 
between  these  two  summits,  being  fed  by  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Parnassus."    Cram. 

Parnbb,  (eliSy)  "now  Nozea^  the  highest 
mountain  of  AUica,  rises  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  that  province,  being  connected  with  Pen- 
telicus  to  the  south,  and  towards  Boeotia  with 
Cithsron.  '  It  is  intermingled,'  says  Dodwell, 
'  with  a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crags,  and  well 
wooded  rocks  and  precipices,  and  richly  diver- 
sified with  scenery,  which  is  at  once  grand  and 
picturesque ;  its  summit  commands  a  view  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country.'  Pausanias  says  that 
on  mount  Pames  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Pamethius.  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semaleus. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  ana  bears."  Cram. 

pAROPAMitus,  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Stony  Girdle^  or  In- 
dian Caucasus.  Strab.  15.  This  extensive 
chain  belonged,  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to 
Aria,  which  it  separated  from  Bactriana,  and, 
running  east  into  Scythia,  covered  all  the  north 
of  India,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  river  from 
which  that  country  takes  its  name.  This  will 
make  it  correspond  to  the  Bindoo  Coosh  moun- 
tains of  Afyhiinistan^  on  the  northern  borders 
of  Cabfd,  from  which  the  ffimalah  mountains 
diverge  towards  the  south ;  the  Indus  making 
its  ways  through  the  defiles  which  separate  these 
lofty  chains. 

Paroreia,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  mount 

Hsemns.    lAv.  39,  c.  97. 11.  A  town  of 

Peloponnesus. III.  A  district  of  Phrygla 

Magna.    Strab.  13. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy- 
clades,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  twenty-eight  from  Delos.  Ac- 
cording to  Plinv,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Naxos, 
that  is,  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  m 
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'  circumference,  a  measure  which  some  of  the 
modems  have  extended  to  fifty  and  even  ei^ty 
miles.    It  has  borne  the  different  names  of  Foe- 
Ua,  Minoa,  HirtA^  BemeiriaSf  Zacyntkus,  Ca^ 
barniSf  and  Hyleassa,    It  received  the  name  of 
Paros,  which  it  still  bears,  from  Paros,  a  son 
of  Jason,  or,  as  some  maintain,  of  Parrhasius. 
The  island  of  Paros  was  rich  and  powerful,  and 
well  known  for  its  famous  marble,  which  was 
alwajTS  used  by  the  best  statuaries.     The  best 
quarries  were  those  of  Marpesus,  a  nK>untain 
where  still  caverns,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
depth,  are  seen  by  modem  travellers,  and  admir- 
ed as  the  source  from  whence  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt  and  the  ponicos  of  Qreece  received  their 
splendour.    According  to  PUn^,  the  quarries 
were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in  the  clearest 
weather,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  use  lamps : 
from  which  circumstance  theGreeks  have  called 
the  marble  LyckniUs^  worked  by  the  light  of 
lamps.    Paros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle 
which  it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons.    The  capital  citv  was  called  Pa- 
roa.     It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phcsnicians, 
and  afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  settled  in  it. 
The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  because 
it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.    Archilochus 
was  bom  there.    The  Parian  marbles,  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Arundelian, 
were  engraved  in  this  island  in  capital  letters, 
B.  C.  964,  and,  as  a  valuable  chronicle,  preserv- 
ed the  most  celebrated  epochas  of  Greece  from 
the  year  1582  B.  C.    These  valuable  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  procured  originally  by  M.  de  Pei- 
risc,  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still 
to  be  seen.  Prideauxpublisned  an  account  of  all 
the  inscriptions  in  1676.    Msla^  %  c.  7. — Strab. 
6. — C.  JV5y.  in  MiU.  &  Ale. — Vvrg.  JBn.  1,  v. 
503.  G.  3,  V.  34.— Ooirf.  A§Bi.  3,  v.  419. 1.  7,  v. 
466.— PKn.  3,  c.  14, 1.  36,  c.  \l,^Diod.  5.  and 
Thucyd,  1. — Berodot.  5,  Suc.—HanU.  1,  od.  19, 
V.  6. 

ParrhIsu.  "  The  Parrhasii  were  an  Arca- 
dian people,  apparently  on  the  Laconian  fron- 
tier ;  but  the  extent  and  position  of  their  terri- 
tory is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucydides 
says  their  aistrict  was  under  the  subjection  of 
^mnlinea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  Laconia.  But 
Pausaniaa  seems  rather  to  assign  to  the  Parrha- 
81  a  more  western  situation ;  for  be  names  as 
their  towns,  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Aca- 
cesium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea,  all  which  were 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Megalopolis.*' 
Cram. 

Parthenius,  I.  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
after  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Euxine 
Sea  near  Sesamum ;  it  received  its  name  either 
because  the  virgin  Diana  (iraf)9r»>o()  bathed  her- 
self there,  or  perhaps  it  received  it  from  the  pu- 
ritv  and  mildness  of  its  waters.    Berodot.  3,  c. 

104. — Plin.  6,  c.  2. II.   A  mountain  which 

formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Argolis  and  Arcadia.  Upon  this  mountain  it 
was  that  Philippides,  the  Athenian  courier,  was 
said  to  have  been  met  by  the  god  Pan,  while 
on  his  way  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Sparta  against 

the  Persians. III.    A  river  of  European 

Sarmatia.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. 
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pARTHfiiroKy  a  temple  of  Athens,  saeied  to 
Minerva.     Vtd.  Aihenm, 

Parthenop£.     Vid.  J^eapolis. 

Partbia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Margiana,on  the  north  by  the  country 
of  the  Derbicae,  west  by  Hyrcania,  and  somh 
by  Aria.    This  was  the  proper  country  of  the 
Parthi,  while  subjects  of  ine  Persian  kings; 
nor  was  it  till  about  the  year  of  Borne  501  Uiat 
they  established  an  independent  empire, destin- 
ed to  make  head  against  the  Romans  themselres,  I 
oppressors  of  the  world.    Under  Arsaces  this  _ 
new  state  commenced,  that  leader  reiecting  the 
claim  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  establishing  the 
independence  of  this,  then  inconsiderable  pro- 
vince.   The  ninth  in  succession  firom  Arsaces 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  bad  the      ^ 
honour  of  capturing  the  Roman  standards,which 
the  ambition  of  Rome  and  of  Crassas  had  car- 
ried in  the  hope  of  planting  them  among  these 
independent  tribes.    Nor  did  the  usurping  em- 
pire of  Europe  ever  succeed  in  reducing  this 
people,  whose  government  existed  fh>m  the  p^ 
rioa  mentioned  above,  till  the  year  of  our  era 
334,  when  it  was  destroyed  \yy  the  Persians, and 
P)Btrthia  became  again  a  province  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.    In  the  greatest  stretch  of  tfeeir  em- 
pire, the  Parthi  po^essed  an  extensive  territo- 
ry, to  which  they  never  imparted  their  name; 
and  the  greatest  surface  of  country  which  hore 
the  appellation  of  Parthia,  may  perhaps  be  de- 
scribea  within  the  following  boundaries:  Aria 
on  the  east,  Hyrcania  on  the  north,  the  coimtiy 
of  the  Median  Paraetaceni  on  the  west,  and  the 
Carmanian  deserts  on  the  south.    Some  sup* 
pose  that  the  present  capital  of  the  country  is 
Duilt  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatompylos.    Accord- 
m^  to  some  authors,  the  Parthians  were  Sor- 
thians  by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  last 
fibred  their  residence  near  Hy  rcan  ia.   The  Par- 
thians were  naturally  strong  and  warlike,  and 
were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and 
archers  in  the  world.    The  peculiar  custom  of 
discharging  their  arrows  while  they  were  retir- 
ing full  speed,  has  been  greatly  celeoraledby  the 
ancients,  particularly  €j  the  poets,  who  all  ob- 
serve that  their  flight  was  more  formidable  than 
their  attacks.     This  manner  of  fighting,  and 
the  wonderful  address  and  dexterity  with  waiek 
it  was  performed,  gained  them  many  victories. 
The  following[  extract  fh>m  Malte-Bnm  con- 
tains the  opinion  of  that  learned  writer  in  k- 
gard  to  the  origin  of  the  Parthi.    "  The  Pir- 
tnians,  who,  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  re-established  in  great  glory  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia,  were  Scythians  or  Secff, 
according  to  some  authors  of  middling  autho- 
rity.   Herodotus  and  other  writers  of  greater 
weight,  mention  them  simply  as  inhabitants  of 
a  province  of  eastern  Persia.  Nothing  in  th«T 
habits  nor  in  the  names  of  their  kinss  gives  any 
indication  of  a  Scythian  origin,    m  short,  we 
may  consider  it  as  clear,  that  up  to  the  great  re- 
volution effected  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  Iran^  or  Persia,  has,  in  gene- 
ral, been  peopled  l^  the  same  indigenous  race, 
divided  into  different  nations,  and  speaJringthe 
same  language,  though  with  differences  of  dia- 
lect."    Strab.  3,  c.  6,  SiC.-^Cwrt.  6,  c  II.— 
rUfr.  3,  c.  b.-^yirg.  G.  3,  v.  31,  dec.    JEn,  7, 
V.  606.— Ooi^.  art.  am.  1,  Ac.    Fu^  5,  v.  58a 
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-^JDm,  Cass.  4X1— PUd.  6,  c.  5.— PZtw.  6,  c.  25. 
— Polyb,  5,  Ac. — M»rceUin. — Ekrodian.  3,  &c 
—Ijucan.  1,  V.  230,  1.  6,  v.  50,  1. 10,  v.  53.— 
Jusiin,  41,  c  l.-'Horai,  1,  od.  19,  v.  11, 1. 2,  od. 
13,  V.  17. 

PiRTHou,  a  people  of  Illyricam.  Liv.  29,  c. 
13,  L  33,  c.  3<  I  44,  c.  20,--SueL  Aug,  19.— 
Cic.  in  Pis.  40 

PARTHTiNE,  a  province  of  Parthia,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  tboogh  some  authors  support  thai 
it  is  the  name  of  Farthia  itself. 

Piaoadbes,  now  Jldiz  Dagi^  a  part  of  the 
mountain  range  that  separates  the  territories  of 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia. 

FMAAMQADAt  B.  towu  of  Pcrsia,  near  Carma- 
nia.  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  veiy  spot  where 
he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Per- 
sia were  alwajs  crowned  there,  and  the  Pasar- 
gadse  were  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  in  the 
number  of  which  were  the  Achsmenides. 
'*  Cyrdl  had  there  his  tomb;  and  a  city  which 
preserves  the  name  of  Pasa^  or  PIom,  with  the 
surname  of  Kuri^  according  to  the  Persians, 
shows  us  the  position  of  Pasargade^  or  Pasa- 

Sirdes;  for  the  name  is  also  thus  written:  and 
e  modem  termination  of  OAerd^  to  the  names 
of  many  places  in  Persia,  may  authorLze  this 
diversity.''  ITAiiviUe.^Strab.  15.— PZiik  8, 
c.  ^.—HtTodoL  1,  c.  125.— JM^,  3,  c.  a 

PAfiSASON,  a  town  of  Epirus,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kmgs  swore  to  goyem 
according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey  and 
to  defend  the  country.  PUU.  in  Pyrrh.—Liv. 
45,  c  26  and  33. 

PiiTALA,  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, in  an  island  called  PaUUe.  The  river  here 
begins  to  form  a  Delta  like  the  Nile.  Pliny 
places  this  island  within  the  torrid  zone.  PUn. 
2,  c.  73.— Q*it.  9,  c.  T—Strab.  15.—Arrian.  6, 
c.  17. 

pATlai,  (^ortan,)  now  Patera^  a  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  a 
temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo^  sumamed  Pa- 
iareus.  where  was  preserved  and  shown  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias.  a  brazen  cap  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  and  presented  by 
the  god  to  Telephus.  The  god  was  supposed 
by  some  to  reskie  for  the  six  winter  moDtns  at 
Patara,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Delphi.  The 
city  was  greatly  embellished  bjr  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphna,  who  attempted  in  y^n  to  chan^  its 
original  name  into  that  of  his  wife  Arsmoe. 
liv.  37,  c.  15l— sera*.  l^—Paus.  9,  c.  41.— 
H^fttL  3,  od.  14,  y.  64.— Opi^  Met.  1,  y.  516.— 
JkfOa,  1,  c.  15. 

PATAvmif,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of  the 
Po,  oo  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Padua,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  sending 
S0,000  men  into  the  field.  Vid.  Padua.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Livj,  from  which  reason 
some  writers  haye  denommatedPa/ainml!v  tbose 
peculiar  expressions  and  provincial  dialect, 
which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  historian's 
style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the  purity  and 
refined  language  of  the  Roman  authors  who 
flourished  in  or  near  the  Augustan  age.  Mar- 
iuU.  11,  cp.  17,  V.  a— Qwtn^a  1,  c.  5,  56,  1. 8, 
c.  13.— £»«?.  10,  c.  2,  1.  41,  c.  27.— S«ni6.  5.— 
J»la,  2,  c  4. 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  south 
of  Samos  and  Icaria,  with  a  small  town  of  the 


same  name,  sUnate  at  the  south  of  Icaria,  and 
measuring  30  miles  in  circumference  according 
to  Pliny,  or  only  18  according  to  modem  tra- 
vellers. It  has  a  large  harbour,  near  which  are 
some  broken  columns,  the  most  ancient  in  that 
part  of  Greece.  The  Romans  generally  ba- 
nished their  culprits  there,  and  bere  St.  Jolin, 
an  exile,  delivered  the  sublime  inspirations  of 
the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  called  Palmosa. 
SiraJb.—Phn.  4,  c.  12. 

Patr£,  a  town  of  Achaia,  on  that  part  of 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  which  lay  between 
Achaia  and  JEtolia,  outside  of  the  promontories 
Rhium  and  AntirrhiuhtL  This  town,  "  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns,  called 
Aroe.  Anthea,  and  Messatis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  lonians  when  they  were  in  pos- 
session ofihe  country.  On  their  expulsion  by 
the  Achaeans,  the  small  towns  above  mentioned 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Patreus,  an  illustrious 
chief  of  that  people ;  who,  uniting  them  into 
one  city,  called  >it  by  his  name.  Patne  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  among  the  twelve  towns 
of  Achaia.  This  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
which  renewed  the  federal  s}'stem  after  the  in- 
terval occasioned  by  the  Macedonian  domina- 
tion throughout  Greece.  Its  maritime  situa- 
tion, opposite  to  the  coast  of  JEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port  for 
communicating  with  these  cotmtries;  and  in 
the  Social  War  Philip  of  Macedon  frequently 
landed  his  troops  there  in  his  expeditions  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  Patcsans  susuiined  such 
severe  losses  in  the  different  en^gements  fought 
against  the  Romans  during  the  Acbroan  war, 
that  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the  city  de- 
termined to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  in  the 
surrounding  villages  and  boroughs.  Patrae  was 
however  raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condi- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Aciium  b^r  Augustus, 
who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed  inhabitants, 
sent  thither  a  laige  body  of  colonists  chosen 
from  bis  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  ci- 
ty, thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  all  the  pri- 
vileges usually  conceded  by  tbe  Romans  to  their 
colonies.  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  it  was 
a  large  and  populous  town,  with  agood  harbour. 
Chandler  describes  Patras  *  as  a  considerable 
town  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  has  its  summit  crowned 
with  a  ruinous  castle;  a  dry  flat  before  it  was 
once  the  port,  which  has  been  choked  with  mud. 
It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only  an 
indifferent  road  for  vessels.*  According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell, '  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  lew  and 
insignificant,  part  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  a  few 
small  capitals  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders are  found  in  the  streets.'  At  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea  is  the  well  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias as  the  oracular  fountain  of  Ceres.**  Cram. 

Patrocu,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  At- 
tica.   Paus,  4,  c.  5. 

Paxos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
The  modem  name  of  this  island  is  Paxo^  and 
another  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  called  Anti- 
pax6.    They  lie  south-east  of  Uorcyra. 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  ten  miles 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Pedani,  Liv.  2,  c.  39, 1.  8, 
c.  13  and  li.—Horai.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

PfiOf,  I.  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ar- 
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cantliiis  in  Bit^nua,  into  which  Hylas  fell. 
Properi,  1.  cl.  90,  v,  33. VL  A  place  be- 
longing to  Megaris.  on  thatpart  of  the  Crissean 
gall'  which  was  called  the  ualcyonian  Sea.  "  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  lued  by  them  as  a  naval 
station,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Me- 
gareans.  Pausanias  notices  in  this  place  the 
monument  of  JEgialeas,  son  of  Adrastas,  and 
a  statue  of  Diana  Sospita.  The  modem  site  of 
Psato^  not  far  from  Ltvadostro^  in  a  gulf  formed 
by  a  projection  of  Cithaeron,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pagae.**  Cram. 

PfiGASiuM  STAONuif,  a  lake  near  Ephesus, 
which  arose  from  ihe  earth  when  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  his  foot. 

Pei^agonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Macedo- 
nia at  the  north.  '*  The  Pela^ones,  though  not 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distmct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  nammg  Pele- 
gon,  the  father  of  Asteropeeus,  a  Pseonian  war- 
rior. They  must  ar  one  neriod  have  been  widely 
spread  over  the  north  or  Greece,  since  a  district 
of  upper  ThessaljjT  bore  Uie  name  of  Pelagonia 
Tripolitis^  and  it  is  ingeniously  conjectured  by 
Gatterer,  m  his  learned  coomientaiy  on  ancieni 
Thrace^  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote 
expedition  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  proge- 
nitors of  the  Pasonians,  who  came  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  Peneus.  Fre<juent 
allusion  is  made  of  Pelagonia  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  exposed  to  invasions 
fi-om  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  northern 
frontiers ;  for  which  reason  the  communication 
between  the  two  countries  was  carefully  guard- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  lius  pass 
led  over  the  chain  of  mount  Scardus.  A  curious 
account  of  the  modern  route  is  given  in  Dr. 
Browne's  Travels :  '  From  KiifTviih  in  Strvia 
we  came  by  hbar  to  Pyrlipe,  first  passing  the 
high  mountains  of  Pyrlipe^  in  Macedonia, 
which  shine  like  silver  as  those  of  CUssura,  and 
beside  Moseovia  glass,  may  contain  good  mine- 
rals in  their  bowels ;  the  rocks  of  this  mountain 
are  the  most  craggy  that  I  have  seen,  and  massy 
stones  lie  upon  stones  without  any  earth  about 
them;  and  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains,  many 
steeples  high,  stands  the  strong  castle  of!Mdreo 
Cauowitz,  a  man  formerly  famous  in  these 
parts.'  FYom  thence  the  traveller  journeyed 
through  a  plain  country  to  Mmaatr  or  7Wt, 
a  well-peopled  and  pleasantly  situated  town, 
which,  I  conceive,  represents  the  ancient  city  of 
Pelagonia^  the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of 
Roman  Macedonia.  Although  it  must  (Vom  this 
circumstance  have  been  a  considerable  place, 
liule  else  is  known  beyond  the  fkct  of  its  exist- 
ence at  a  late  period,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in 
the  Svnecdemus  of  Hierodes  and  the  Byzan- 
tine historian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the 
strength  of  its  citadel."    Cram, 

Pelasoi,  a  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  Vid. 
Graeia. 

Pelasoia,  or  PELAsaioriB,  a  ooimtry  of 
Greece,  whose  Inhabitants  are  called  pdasgi^ 
or  PeUugiota,  The  name  should  be  more  par- 
ticularly confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
with  bank  of  the  Peneus  and  the  coast  of  the 
^gean  Sea.    The  maritime  borders  of  this 
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part  of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called  Ma^m^ 
sia,  though  the  sea,  or  its  shore,  still  reuuned 
the  name  of  PeUugicus  Sinus,  now  the  gulf  oi 
Volo.  Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Epirus,  as  also  of  Peloponnesus.  Vid.  Qra- 
da, 

pELAsacoM,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  acropolis.  Vid. 
Athena. 

PsLfeTinidNii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
this,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pdt- 
Uronium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thes- 
saly I  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bil 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115.— Orii 
Met.  12,  V.  452.~JUca».  6,  v.  387. 

Pkugni,  a  pe(X)le  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  and  luul  Corfininm  and 
Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The  moa  expen 
magicians  were  among  the  Peligni,  accordiogto 
Horace.  lAv.  8,  c.  6  and  29, 1.  9,  c.  41.— Orii 
ex  PtnU.  1,  el.  8,  v.  42.— S^ra*.  5.— Ami.  3, 
od.  19,  V.  8. 

Peuon,  and  Peuoi,  a  mountain  of  Thessa- 
lia, "  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  lolcos 
and  Ormenium,  and  which  forms  a  chain  of 
some  extent,  from  the  south-eastern  extremitj 
of  the  lake  Bcebeis,  where  it  unites  with  one  of 
the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  pro- 
montor3r  of  Magnesia.  Homer  alludes  to  this 
mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapithse.  It  was, 
however,  more  especially  the  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  cave,  as  Dicsearchus  relates,oocupied  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  In  a  fh^mem 
ofDicaearchus,  which  has  been  preservedio  us, 
we  have  a  detailed  description  orPelkxi,  and  its 
botanical  productions,  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  ooth  as  to  the  forest  trees 
and  plants  of  various  kinds.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  it  eave  rise  to  two  rivulets  named 
Crausindon  and  Brychon ;  the  source  of  the 
former  was  towards  its  base,  while  the  latter, 
after  passing  what  he  terms  the  Pelian  wood, 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea.  On  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Actsras ;  to  which  a  troop  (tf 
the  noblest  youths  of  the  ci^  of  Demetrias  as- 
cended every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  sum- 
mit, that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  It  is  with  proprie^  therefore  that 
Pindar  applies  to  Pelicon  the  epithet  of  stormy." 
Cram. 

Pella,  a  celebrated  to^  of  Macedonia,  oa 
the  Ludias,  not  far  from  the  Sinus  Thermaicu& 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  ruin  of  Edessa.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  educated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born  there,  whence  he  is  often  caHed  Pd- 
lams  Jhivenis.  The  tpmb  of  the  poet  Euripides 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epithet  Pd- 
Uzus  h  often  applied  to  Egypt  or  Alexandria, 
because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  country, 
were  of  Macedonian  origin.  B/tarHai.  13,  ep. 
85.— I/ttcflw.  5,  V.  eo,  1.  8,  y.  475  and  GOT,  1.  i 
V.  1016  and  1073, 1. 10,  v.  55.— JIftte,  1^  c.  3.  - 
Strab.  l.—Liv.  42,  c.  41, 

Pei^lene,  I.  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pdo- 
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mxkesas,  ai  the  west  of  Siqron.  It  was  built 
the  giant  PailaSi  or,  accordiQg  to  others,  by 
^ellen  of  An^os,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  the 
country  of  Froteus  the  sea-fi; od.  Strab,  8. — 
raus.  7,  c.  26.~l4v.  33,  c.  14.  "  PeUene  was 
situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hiU  about 
sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  From  the  nature  of 
its  situation  the  town  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinctparts.  Its  name  was  derived  either  from 
the  Titan  Pallas,  or  Pellen,  an  Argive^  who  was 
son  of  Phorbas.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastic  games  held 

there  in  honour  of  Mercury."    Cram. II. 

Another  in  Laconia,  between  the  Eurotas  and 
the  borders  of  Messenia,  north-west  of  Sparta. 
It  was  the  residence  of  "  Tyndareus  during  his 
exile  from  Sparta.  Polybius  states  that  Pefiene 
was  in  the  district  ciUlea  Tripolis,  which  Livy 
places  on  the  confines  of  Megalopolis.  Pellene 
contained  a  temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  two 
fountains  named  Pellanis  and  Lancea.  The 
ruins  of  this  town  probably  correspond  with 
those  observed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  north  of  Peribo- 
lia^  and  near  a  lieautiful  source  called  Cephah- 
bruso^  with  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  and 
fragments  of  while  marble ;  further  on,  another 
fount  and  walls,  and  a  gate  in  the  walls  which 
run  up  to  a  citadel  rising  in  terraces."  Cram, 
PsLOPONxtsus,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
comprehends  the  moat  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pelops,  who  settled 
there,  as  the  name  indicates  (ir/iAoiro;  vteos,  the 
island  of  Pdops).  It  had  been  called  before  Ar- 

C,  Peiasgia,  and  Argdis^  and  in  its  form,  it 
been  ooserved  bv  &e  modems  highly  to  re- 
semble the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree.  Its  present 
name  is  Morea.  which  seems  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  word  uof»e<i,  or  the  Latin  moras. 
which  signifies  a  mulDerry4reef  which  is  found 
there  in  great  atmndance.  "  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Sicily,  to  the  south  and  south-east  by  that  of 
Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  north-east  by  the 
Mynoan  and  the  £g»an.  These  several  seas 
form  in  succession  five  extensive  ^Ifs  along  its 
shores ;  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  which  separates 
the  northern  coast  from  ^tolia,  Locris,  and 
Phocis;  the  Messeniacus,  now  ChdfofCoron^ 
on  the  coast  of  Messenia:  the  Laconicus,  Chdf 
of  Coiohftkuiy  on  that  of  Laconia ;  the  Argoli- 
CQs,  Gfdjof  Napeii  ;  and  lastly,  the  Saronicus, 
a  name  derived  from  Saron,  which  in  ancient 
Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf,  now  called  GvIJf^  of 
Efngia.  '  The  narrow  stem  from  which  it  ex- 
pands,' savs  PUny,  *  is  called  the  isthmus.  At 
thisjxnnt  the  iEgsean  and  Ionian  seas,  breaking 
in  from  opposite  quarters,  north  and  east,  eat 
away  all  its  breadth,  till  a  narrow  neck  ot  five 
miles  in  breadth  is  all  that  connects  Peloponne- 
sus with  Greece.  On  one  side  is  the  Corin- 
thian, on  the  other  the  Saronic  gulf.  Lechse- 
nm  and  Cenchrese  are  situated  on  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  fbe  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous 
circamnavigatian  for  ship;:,  the  size  ofVhich 
prevents  their  being  carried  over- land  in  wag- 
ons. For  this  reason  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  by  king 
I>emetrius,  Jalius  Csesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
Irot  in  every  instance  without  success.'  The 
principal  mountainsof  Peloponnesus  are  those 
of  CyUene,  JZyria,  and  Erymanthus,  OUnos^  in 


Arcadia,  and  Taygetus,  St>  EliaSj  in  Laconia. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  now  Rouphia^  whidi 
rises  in  the  south  of^Arcadia,  and  after  travers- 
ing that  province  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
enters  ancient  Elis,  and  discbarges  itself  into 
the  Sicilian  Sea ;  the  Eurotas,  now  called  J?re, 
which  takes  its  course  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  and,  confining 
its  course  within  the  latter  province,  falls  into 
the  Laconicus  Sinus :  and  the  Pamisus,  PinuU- 
za^  a  river  of  Messenia,  which  rises  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Co- 
roUf  the  ancient  Messeniacus  Sinus.  The  Pe- 
lopponnesus  contains  but  one  small  lake,  which 
is  that  of  Stymphalus,  Zaracea,  in  Arcadia. 
According  to  the  best  modem  maps,  the  area  of 
the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  TQOO 
square  mUe ;  and,  in  the  more  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  hlstor]^}  &n  approximate  com- 
putation of  the  population  of  its  diflerent  states 
furnishes  ti^ards  of  a  million  as  the  aggregate 
number  of  Its  inhabitants.  Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  in  the  fime  of  Herodotus  by  seven 
distinct  people,  all  of  whom  he  regards  of  dif- 
ferent origin.  These  were  the  Arcadians, 
Cynurians,  Achaeans,  Dorians,  JEtollans.  Diy- 
opes,  and  Lemnians.  The  two  first  only  are 
considered  by  him  as  indigenous,  the  others 
being  known  to  have  migrated  from  other 
countries.  The  Arcadians  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the 
oldest  nation  of  the  Peloponnese,  a  fact  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus; 
but  allowing  their  priority  of  existence  in  the 
peninsula,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  primevid 
^tock  from  whence  they  sprang,  since  they  must 
have  migrated  thither  from  some  other  country. 
Vid.  Gracia.  From  the  mountainous  and 
secluded  nature  of  their  country,  they  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  the  latest  period  their  race  un- 
mixed with  the  surrounding  nations.  The  Cy- 
nurians occupied  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  Argolis  and  lAconia,  and  became, 
from  their  situation,  a  constant  object  of  con- 
tention to  these  two  states.  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, that  this  really  indigenous  people  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  of  Ionian  origin, 
though,  from  their  long  subjection  to  Argos, 
they  were  afterwards  considered  as  Dorians. 
The  Achseans  never  quitted  the  Peloponnese, 
but  often  changed  their  abode,  till  they  finally 
settled  in  the  province  which  from  them  to(i 
the  name  of  Achaia.  Under  the  Dorians,  who 
came,  as  we  have  alreadv  ascertained,  from  Do- 
ris, nter  Parnassus,  with  the  Heraclidae,  must 
be  ranged  the  Corinthians,  Argives,  Laconians 
and  Messenians,  which  include  the  most  pow- 
erful and  celebrated  states  of  the  peninsula. 
The  £to1ians  occupied  Elis,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  Epeans,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  coontiy.  The  Dryopes,  who  were  an- 
ciently settled  in  northern  Greece,  formed  at  an 
uncertain  period  some  few  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Argolis  and  Laconia.  The  Lemnians 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  occupied  the 
Parorca,  better  'known  in  Grecian  history  by 
the  name  of  Triphylia.  These  were  the  Min- 
yie,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by 
the  Tyrrheni  Pelasfri,  and  part  of  whom  colo- 
nized the  island  of  Thera.  To  this  list  of  Pe- 
loponnesian  nations  we  mnst  add  the  Caucones, 
who  were  looked  Qpo>)hy  many  as  of  Pelasgic 
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ongiiL  Kor  is  it  improbable  tbat  we  should  as- 
sigD.  to  the  Leleges  a  place  amon^  these  primi- 
tive tribes  of  the  Pelopozmesos,  since  theXace- 
dffimonianfs  according  to  Pausanias,  regarded 
them  as  the  first  possessors  of  Laconia.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  Peloponnesus,  like  the  rest 
of  Greece,  was  originally  inhabited  by  various 
barbarous  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Caucones, 
Leleges,  and  Pelasgl,  who  became  gradually 
blended  with  the  foreign  population  introduced 
by  successive  migrations  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
Jops  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heracli- 
dae.  From  this  period  these  may  be  said  to 
have  totally  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  alone  could  fairly  boast  of 
bein^i  the  autochthones  of  the  peninsula.  In 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  Pebponnesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  portions,  fur, 
speaking  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  the  historian 
observes,  of  the  five  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus 
they  occupy  two,  and  are  also  at  the  head  of  its 
whole  confederacy.  But  this  division  would 
compel  us,  as  Pausanias  justly  remarks,  to  con- 
sider Ells  as  part  of  Arcadia,  or  Achaia ;  where- 
as, both  historically  and  geographically,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  separate  place  in  die  description  of 
Greece."    Cram. 

PelopAa  M(bnu,  is  applied  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  but  more  particularly  to  Mycenie  and 
Argos,  where  the  oiescendants  of  Pelops  reign- 
ed.    Virg.  Mik,  d,  V.  193. 

PELdauif,  {v,  is-dUj  v.  ias^iadtn^  now  Cape 
Fu^ro^  one  ot  the  three  great  promontories  of 
Sicily,  on  whose  top  was  erectra  a  tower  to  di- 
rect the  sailor  on  his  voyage.  It  lies  near  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from  Pelo- 
rus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried  away 
Annibal  from  Italy.  Tnis  celebrated  fi[eneral, 
as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tides  into 
the  straits  of  Chanrbdis,  and  as  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pilot  of  the  ship  the 
name  of  the  promontory  which  appeared  at  a 
distance.  The  pilot  told  him  it  was  one  of  the 
capes  of  Sicily,  but  Annibal  gave  no  credit  to 
his  information,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot, 
on  the  apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him 
into  the  nands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity ;  and, 
therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and  to 
atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  orderea  that  the  promontory  should 
bear  his  name,  and  from  that  time  it  was  called 
PelorunoL  Some  suppose  that  this  account  is 
false,  and  they  observe  that  it  bore  that  name 
before  the  age  of  Annibal.  Vtd.  Mkc,  9,  c.  8. 
— -Msto,  3,  c.  I.^Strab,  6.— Ftr/r.  JB».  3,  v. 
411  and  687.— Grid.  Met.  5,  v.  350,  1.  13,  v. 
727, 1. 15,  V.  706. 

Pelt£,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  south-e&st  of 
Cotyeium.  According  to  D'Anville,  "  Peltse 
and  an  adjacent  plain  may  be  the  same  with 
what  is  now  called  Usckak.** 

PeLOsiuM,  now  THnek,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is  about 
90  stadia  fVom  the  sea,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Pelusium  from  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(mfXo()  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was 
the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Phsnicia,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories 
without  passmg  by  Pelusium,  and  on  that  ac- 
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count  it  was  always  well  fortified  and  garrison* 
ed.  It  produced  lentils,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  linen  stufis  made  there.  It  is  now  in  rains. 
Pelusium  was  said  "  by  Ammianus  to  be  the 
work  of  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  commanded 
by  the  gods  to  purge  himself  in  the  lake  adjoin- 
ing for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phocos.  Ac* 
counted  the  chief  door  of  Egypt  towards  the 
land,  as  Pharos  was  to  those  that  came  by  sea; 
the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  AugustamnicL 
the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  and 
the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Isidore,  sumamed  Pelu- 
siotes.  Out  of  the  ruins  hereof,  (if  not  the  same 
under  another  title,)  rose  Dandaia^  memorable 
for  the  often  sieges  laid  to  it  by  the  Christian 
armies."  HeyU  Cosm. — Msla,  3,  c  9.— Ccivai. 
5,  c.  lO.—Sa.  n.  3,  V.  S&.—Liuan.  8,  v.  4fi6,  L  9, 
V.  83, 1. 10,  V.  53.— X»ti7.  44,  c.  19, 1. 45,  c.  11- 
Strab.  n.—Virg.  G.  I,  c.  m 

P£n£u8,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  Pindus/  and  falling  into  the  Thermean 
gulf,  after  a  wandering  course  between  momt 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of 
Tempe.  It  received  its  name  from  Peneus,  a 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  Peneus  an* 
ciently  inundated  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an 
earthquake  separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  formed  the  beautifol  vale  of 
Tempe,  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  ootained 
the  name  of  Araxes,  ab  apaccta  scindo.  Daphne, 
the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the 
fables  01  the  mytholof  ists,  was  changi^  into  a 
laurel  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  This  tradi- 
tion arises  from  the  quantity  of  laurels  which 
grow  near  the  Peneus.  Ovid,  MA.  1,  v.  452i 
&c.— 5«ra*.  9.— AfeZa,  2,  c.  3.— Ftr/f.  G.  i, 

V.  317. — Diod.  4. II.    Also  a  small  river  of 

Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Araxes.  It  is  now  Igliaeo^  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  modem  travellers,  a  broad  and  r^id 
stream.  Crcum. — Poms,  6,  c.  i\, — St/rah.  8an<Ul 

Penninjb  Alpeb.     Vid,  Alpes, 

Pentapous,  I.  a  town  of  India. IL  A 

part  of  Africa  near  Gyrene.  It  received  tbs 
name  on  accountof  the  j(oe  ethics  which  it  cob- 
tained ;  Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptolemais 

or  Barce,  and  Apollonia.    Plin.  5,  c  5. HI. 

Also  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities 
of  Gaza,  Grath,  Ascalon^  Azotus,  and  Ekron. 

Pentelicui,  a  mountam  of  Attica.  "  Mount 
Pentelicus,  celebrated  in  antiquity  fi^r  the  beaa* 
tiful  marble  which  its  quarries  yielded,  still  re- 
tains its  name.  It  surpasses  in  elevation  the 
chain  of  Hymettus,  witn  which  it  is  connedei 
Pausanias  reports  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  was 
placed  on  its  summit.  *  Ptntelikon^  says  Dod- 
well, '  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot  of 
Hymettus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed 
summit ;  but  the  outline  is  beantiflilly  varied, 
and  the  greater  part  is  either  mantled  with 
woods  or  variegated  with  shrubs.  Several  vil- 
lages,* and  some  monasteries  and  chunSies,  are 
seen  near  its  base.'  The  same  traveller  ps^ 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Pentelic  quar- 
ries, which  he  visited  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion. According  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  great 
quarry  is  41  minutes  distant  from  the  monaste- 
ry of  Penieliy  and  afiTords  a  most  eitensive 
prospect  from  Cithseron  to  Sunium.''    CrawL 

PsplRtTBOB,  a  small  island  of  the  iEgean 
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Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  20  miles 
in  circumference.  It  abounded  in  olives,  and 
its  wines  have  always  been  reckoned  eoccel- 
lent.  They  were  not,  however  palatable  before 
they  were  seven  years  old.  JF*lin.  4,  c.  12. — 
(hrid.  Met.  7,  v.  470.— Ltr.  28,  c.  5, 1.  31,  c.  28. 
Per  jEA,  I.  a  part  of  Caria,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 

Uv.  32,  c.  33. II.  "  That  part  of  Palestine 

which  lies  between  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
mountains  of  Amon,  east  and  west ;  and  reach- 
eih  from  Pella  in  the  north,  to  Petra,  the  chief 
town  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  in  the  south.  By  Pliny 
it  is  made  to  bend  more  towards  Egypt  Pe- 
tnea,  (says  he,)  is  the  furthest  part  of  Jndea. 
neightxjuring  Arabia  and  Egypt,  interspersed 
with  rough  and  craggy  mountains^  and  parted 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  the  iiver  Jordan. 
So  called  from  the  Greek  word  irc^av,  in  regard 
10  the  situation  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  that 
river ;  and  not  improperly  roi^ht  be  rendered  by 
Trans-Jordana.  Blessed  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
fairge  fields  beset  with  divers  trees,  especially  of 
olives,  Yin«»,  and  palms.  The  habitation  in 
times  pest  of  the  Midianites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, as  also  of  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben/'  JEfeyZ.  Cosm, 
PercOpe.  Vid.  PercoU. 
PsRCiVTE,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea-shore. 
Artaxerzes  gave  it  to  Themistocles,  to  maintain 
his  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
Beradot.  1,  c.  117. — Horn. 

Pebga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  Perge. 
lAv.  38,  c  57. 

PmclMua,  Pergama,  (PZur.)  the  citadel  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  oAen  used  for 
Troy.  It  vras  situated  in  the  most  elevated  pan 
of  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Scaman- 
der.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he  marched  to 
invade  Greece.  Berodot.  7,  c.  13. — Virg.jEn. 
1,  ▼.  466,  &C. 

Peroamus,  now  Berganuf,  a  town  of  Mysia, 
cm  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.    It  was  the  capital 
of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Philseterus. 
a  eanuch,  whom  Lysimachns,  after  the  battle 
erf  Ipais,  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  which 
be  had  obtained  in  the  war.    Philseterus  made 
himself  master  of  the  treasures,  and  of  Perga- 
mus in  which  they  were  deposited,  B.  C.  2B3, 
and  laid  ^e  foundations  of  an  empire,  over 
irhich  he  himself  presided  for  20  years.     His 
soccessoTsbegan  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
his  nephew  Eumenes  a.%ended  the  throne  263 
B.  C. ;  Attalus,  241;  Eumenes  the  second,  197; 
iUialusPhiladelphns,  159;  Attalus  Philomator, 
138,  who,  B.  Cf.  133,  left  the  Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as  he  had  no  children. 
The  right  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  dis- 
puted by  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire 
as  his  own,  and  Aquilius,  the  Roman  general, 
-«ras  obliged  to  conquer  the  different  cities  one 
hy  one,  and  to  gain  their  submission  by  poison- 
ing the  waters  which  were  conveyed  to  their 
houses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a.  dependant  province.    The  capital  of  the 
krniEvlom  of  Pergamus  was  famous  for  a  library 
of  900,000  volumes,  which  had  been  collected 
hy    the  different  monarchs  who  had  reigned 
there.    This  noble  collection  was  afterwards 
transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  with  the  per- 


mission of  Antony,  and  it  adorned  and  enriched 
the  Alexandrian  library,  till  it  was  most  fatally 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642w  Parch- 
ment was  first  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Per- 
gamus, to  transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt  had  forbidden  the  exporiaiion  ol  papyrus 
fiom  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  Eumenes 
from  making  a  library  as  valuable  and  as  choice 
as  that  of  Alexandria.  From  this  circumstance 
parchment  has  been  called  charta  fergamtna. 
Galenus  the  physician,  and  Apollodorus  the  my- 
thologist,  were  bom  there.  .£sculapius  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  Plin.  5  and  15. — 
Isid,  6,  c.  11.— 5^ra^.  13.— Lii7.  29,  c.  11,  1. 
31,  c.  46.— Piin.  10,  c.  21, 1. 13,  c.  11. 

Peroa,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  where  Diana 
had  a  magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname 
of  Pergsea.  ApoUonius  the  geometrician  was 
bom  there.    3feia,  1,  c.  14. — Strdb.  14. 

Fergus,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Ovid, 
5,  V.  386. 

pERiNTHUt.     Vid,  BeracUa,  V. 

Permessus,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Permessus,  the  father  of  Aganip- 
pe.    Vid.  Helicon. 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  Bcootia,  called  after  Pe- 
roe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.    Pwu,  9,  c.  4. 

Perper&ne,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where,  a5 
some  suppose.  Pans  adjudged  the  prize  of  beau- 
ty to  Venus.    Strab.  5. 

PERRHfBiA,  a  part  of  Thessaly  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Atrax  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Lapithse,  and  retired  into  iEtolia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per^ 
rhabia,  Propert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33.— SKrod.  9.— 
Liv.  33,  c.  34, 1. 39,  c.  34. 

Pers£,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.  Vid.  Per- 
sia. 

Persepous,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorus  says  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians nad  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  and  of 
tlje  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup- 
]>ose  that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when  he 
had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  now  Es- 
taker,  or  TcAel^Minarj  still  astonish  the  mo- 
dem traveller  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. "  Thirty  miles  north-west  of  Skiraz  and 
about  ten  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Afoyn,  are 
the  famous  rains  of  Istakkar^  or  Persepolis^  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  Alexander 
triumphed,  and  in  a  moment  of  mad  festivity 
gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  a  spirit  of  wan- 
ton destraction  of  which  he  almost  instantly  re- 
pented. This  city  was  destroyed  ultimaiefy  by 
the  fanatic  Arabs,  as  is  shown  in  a  memoir  by 
M.  Langles,  contained  in  his  Collection  of 
Travels.  We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertaining  the  period  at  which  Persepolis  was 
founded.  The  best  are  perhaps  those  suggest^ 
ed  l^  the  appearance  of  the  most  conspicuous 
remains  found  on  the  spot.    Accordingly,  Biz 
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Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  ajiplying  to  this  subject 
the  exertions  of  an  inquiring  mind,  aided  by 
extensile  enidition  and  correct  taste,  observed 
that  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  ii. 
viz.  the  Skeki^minaTj  of  *  Fony  Columns,* 
produced  in  him  the  impression,  that  both  as  a 
whole,  and  in  their  details,  thev  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt ; 
a  resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
early  hostile  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  interchanges  of  inhabitants  by 
captivity.  About  forty  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  iNebuchadnezzar  overran 
the  whole  ot  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the  rich 
spoils  of  the  country  and  a  multitude  of  cap- 
tives. Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  and 
kinsman  of  the  conqueror,  was  likely  to  share 
in  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  IneeDious 
among  the  captives  of  the  former;  ana  when 
Cyrus  afterwards  added  Babylon  to  his  empire, 
he  would  then  transfer  them  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  emplov  them  in  the  superb  edifices  of 
Persepolis.    Cfambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his 
expeditions  against  Amasis  and  Psammeticus, 
kings  of  Egypt,  carried  off  the  richest  ornaments 
of  Its  edifices  to  decorate  his  palaces  of  Susa  and 
Persepolis,  and  took  along  with  him  Egyptian 
workmen  to  place  them  properlv  in  their  new 
stations.    Other  princes  followed  the  example, 
and  Persepolis  became  the  most  splendid  city 
in  the  east.    The  remains  of  the  Skehel-minar 
continue  to  bear  testimonv  to  this  fact.    To  de- 
scribe them  fullv  in  this  place  would  far  exceed 
our  bounds,  ana  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  ^ven  bv  the  traveller  now  mentioned, 
which,  in  graphic  description,  ingenious  re- 
search, and  irresistible  interest,  is  not  exceedei 
by  any  writing  in  existence.  From  his  ample  de- 
tails we  can  only  select  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen. 
The  royal  palace  of  forty  pillars,  or  Sktkel-mi- 
naty  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings,  forming 
both  a  palace  of  ample  ma^itude,  and  a  citar 
del,  or  oulwark  for  the  capital,  on  a  situation  of 
a  most  commanding  character.    This  situation 
consists  of  an  artificial  plain  or  platform,  cut 
out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part  of 
the  same  mountain  connected  with  its  eastern 
side,  beinp;  on  the  other  three  sides  at  a  great 
elevation  m  a  perpendicular  precipice  from  the 
plain  beneath.    On  the  royal  mountain  to  the 
east  are  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
consisting  of  artificial  excavations.  The  extent, 
of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  1426  feet  in  length 
on  the  west  side,  802  on  the  south,  and  9Sfi  on 
the  north ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  up  with 
glpfantic  square  blocks  of  dark  gray  marble, 
without  mortar,  bnt  fitted  with  such  precision 
as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountam.    The 
general  height  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty 
feet,  though  now  much  lowered  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ruins  beneath.    The  only  road  to  the 
summit  is  by  an  ascent  of  steps  on  the  western 
side,  forming  a  double  flight.    The  steps  are 
broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  The  ascent 
is  so  beautiful  and  easy,  that  they  may  be  as- 
cended and  descended  on  horseback  with  the 
utmost  facility.  On  ascending  the  platform,  the 
first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains  of 
two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude, 
indicated  that  thev  were  intended  as  symbolical 
representations  o^  power.  These  are  sculptur- 
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ed  on  the  lofty  sides  of  the  enormous  portal. 
Other  symbolical  representations  in  basa»^rdm$ 
are  found  in  different  places  of  huge  size,  and 
rather  strange  mixtures  of  the  forms  of  dJiffer- 
eni  animals.  From  the  great  platform,  differ- 
ent others  rise,  distinguished  by  ruins,  difiering 
somewhat  in  their  character  and  the  apparent 
destination  of  the  buildings.  On  one  of  these 
are  the  striking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Forty  Pillars.  Only  a  few  of  the  piliais  are 
standing  entire,  at  different  places,  but  the  bam 
and  other  remains  of  the  rest  still  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  original  arrangjement.  The  former 
capitals  and  decorations  of  those  which  stand, 
and  of  many  of  the  fragments,  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heap  of  rubbish,  are  b^utifol  and 
elegant,  the  taste  different  from  the  Grecian, yet 
correct  and  commanding  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be 
excelled ;  *■  I  gazed  at  them,'  says  thistravelkr, 
'  with  wonder  and  delight.  Besides  the  admi- 
ration which  the  general  elegance  of  their  form, 
and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parts 
excited,  I  never  was  made  so  sensible  of  the  im- 
pression of  perfect  symmetry,  comprising  also 
m  itself  that  of  perfect  beauty.' "  Maik-Brw^ 
^CuH.  5,  c.  l.^DiodL  17,  dtc.— Arnaii.-«itf. 
in  AUx. — Judin.  11,  c.  14. 

Pebsu,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  which 
in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles,  and  from 
Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  above9000  miles. 
As  a  province,  Persia  was  but  small,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Ptolemy,  ii  yns 
bounded  on  the  north  oy  Media,  west  bf  Susi- 
ana,  south  by  the  Persian  gulf^  and  east  by  Gar- 
mania.    "  The  whole  of  Persia  is  a  higmyele> 
vated  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  abon- 
dance  of  snow.    This  plateau  joins  that  of  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  becomes 
confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the 
east.    This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which  the 
ancients  called  Taurus,  a  general  term  which 
they  applied  to  any  thing  gigantic    Taoros 
divided  Asia  into  two,  or  rather,  according  u> 
Strabo,  into  three  parts.     The  first  lies  on  the 
north  of  the  mountains.    The  second  is  on  ihe 
top  of  the  Taurus,  lying  between  the  diftreni 
chains  of  mountains  of  which  it  consists,  and 
the  third  is  that  which  is  situated  to  the  south. 
This  mode  of  division  is  founded  on  an  accurate 
observation  of  the  leading  differences  of  climate 
and  of  produce.    But  the  ancients  knew  that 
the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  Taurus  were '  di- 
vided b)r  many  valleys  and  elevated  plains.' 
Strab.     They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  gradually  be<^me  flat 
at  the  summit,  andpre-sented  an  absolute  plain. 
These  observations  are  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers.    The  mountains  of  Persia,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  con- 
tinued chain,  nor  to  have  any  leading  direction. 
But  the  plateau  itself  on  which  this  hepp  d 
mountains  is  reared,  must  have  two  declivities, 
one  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  Pernan 
Gulf,  and  the  other  towards  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  on  the  .south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river 
Kur  that  we  must  look  for  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  mount  Taurus.    The  Ararat,  and 
the  chain  to  which  it  belongs,  join  the  high 
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mountains  which  separate  the  lake  Van  from 
the  lake  Oarmia*  These  last  are  a  part  of  the 
NipkfUes  of  the  ancients.  Bnt  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Araxes  there  is  a  chain  of  very  cold 
mountains,  the  south  side  of  which  emoraces 
Adjerbidjan,  the  ancient  Airopatene.  These 
mountains  defied  the  arms  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  from  their  sides  the  Alpons  go  off  to- 
wards the  east,  a  belt  of  high  limestone  moun- 
tains which  runs  parallel  to  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  ancient  Hyrcania, 
the  sides  of  these  mountains  are  described  as 
not  only  steep  towards  the  sea,  but  projecting 
'  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rivers  throw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  forming  a  liquid  arch,  under 
which  men  could  pass  on  dry  ground.'  Strab, 
The  political  revolutions  to  which  this  country 
has  constantly  been  a  prey,  have  most  frequents 
It  ended  in  a  union  of  it  under  one  sceptre.  In 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  we  find  it  possess- 
ed by  several  independent  nations;  the  Per- 
sians in  the  south,  tne  Arians  in  the  east,  and 
the  Medes  in  the  centre;  different  barbarian 
hordes— as  the  Hyrcanians^  Parthians,  and  Ca- 
dusians,  on  the  north.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  ancient  empires  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  ever  included  ancient  Persia,  that  is, 
the  ancient  Fars,  with  Kerman  and  Larislan. 
History  hangs  in  suspense  about  the  truth  of 
the  marvellous  expeditions  of  Semiramis ;  but 
we  know  that  every  momentarjr  inroad  figures 
as  a  conquest  in  the  chaos  of  primitive  history. 
The  Medes,  however,  really  subjugated  the  Per- 
sians. That  people  seem  to  have  first  carried 
their  arms  against  the  Sc3rthians  of  Asia,  in 
lYforan  or  the  present  Tartaryj  and  against  the 
Indians.  Five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  Cyrus  delivered  his  nation  from  the  yoke, 
and  gave  it  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
western  Asia.  6ut  on  entering  Europe,  the 
little  nation  of  the  Greeks  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  numberless  armies  of  Asia.  Soon  aflef , 
united  under  Alexander,  they  overthrew  the 
feeble  colossus  of  the  Persian  power.  After  his 
death,  when  the  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise 
to  a  multitade  of  separate  kingdoms,  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Parthians,  aTOut  the  year  248 
before  Christ,  took  possession  of  the  provinces 
which  form  tne  modem  Persia.  The  Greeks 
still  maintained  their  ground  in  Bactriana.  De- 
metrius, their  kinp;,  subjugated  and  civilized 
hutostan.  Eucratides,  the  first,  reigned  over  a 
thousand  cities.  Bnt  the  Scythians,  or  rather 
the  new  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  Scy- 
thians, imiting  with  the  Parthians,  overthrew 
the  Bactrian  throne.  The  Parthians,  under 
their  king  of  the  Ashkanian  djmasty,  the  Arsa- 
cides  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  the  Roman  power.  To- 
wards the  ^ear  220  of  the  Christian  era,  a  pri- 
Tate  man  m  Persia,  according  to  the  Greek 
authorities,  wrested  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  and  founded  the  dyritSty  of 
the  Sassanides.  Bnt  the  oriental  writers  do 
not  consider  the  modem  Persians  as  distinct 
from  the  Parthians ;  and,  according  to  them, 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  is  descended  from  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Parthians.  Whatever  be 
the  fact  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire 
often  struggled  against  that  of  Constantinople ; 
and  having  a  brilliant  appearance  under  the 
sway  of  the  wise  Nooshervan,  submitted  to  the 
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Arabians,  and  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  about 
the  year  636.  Two  centuries  afler  this  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  was  re-established  in  Kho^ 
raaan ;  and,  after  several  revolutions,  recovered 
its  original  extent  of  territory.  In  the  year  934 
the  house  of  Bouiak  ascended  the  throne,  Shi- 
raz  being  the  seat  of  government.  Persia  was 
included  in  the  conquests  of  Gengis-Khan  in 
1220,  and  Tamerlane  in  1392.  and  recovered 
its  freedom  again  under  the  Sophis,  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1506.  Shah- Abbas,  sumamed 
the  Great,  began  in  1586  a  reign  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  was  brilliant  but  tyraimical.  In 
1122  Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Afghans. 
This  event  was  followed  in  17Sl6  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  family  of  the  Sophis,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Nadir,  sumamed  Thamas-Khouli-Khan, 
to  the  imperial  throne.  This  ferocious,  but 
able  and  fortunate  prince,  was  a  native  of  Khth- 
rasan.  On  the  20th  of  June  1747  he  was  kill- 
ed,  afler  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  which  was 
chiefly  signalized  by  the  rapid  conquest  of  Jb^ 
dosUm.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  pe* 
rlod  entirel3r  new,  by  which  the  modem  geogra- 
phical division  of  the  country  was  fixed.  The 
weakness  of  Nadir-Shah's  successors,  and  the 
dreadful  war  which  devastated  western  Persia, 
gave  to  the  Afghans  an  opportunity  of  consoli- 
dating a  new  empire,  whicn  embraced  the  whole 
of  eastern  Persia,  and  of  which  the  city  of  Kaur 
^uZ  is  the  capital.  Western  Persia  enjoyed 
some  repose  under  the  government  of  Kerim- 
Khan,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Shah, 
contenting  himself  with  that  ofvekil  or  regent. 
This  good  prince  had  served  under  Nadir,  with 
whom  he  was  a  particular  favourite.  When 
the  tyrant  died  he  was  at  Shiraz.  He  took  on 
him  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  support- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  were 
charmed  by  his  beneficence,  and  placed  unboun- 
ded confidence  in  his  justice.  In  retum  for  this 
attachment,  Kerim  embellished  their  city  with 
beautiful  palaces,  mosques,  and  elegant  gar- 
dens; he  repaired  the  high  roads,  and  built 
the  caravanseras.  His  reign  was  not  soiled 
by  any  act  of  craeltv.  His  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  the  effi>rts  which  he  made  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  trade,  met  with  universal  praise. 
He  died  about  the  year  1779,  aAer  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  The  death  of  Kerim  was  fol- 
lowed bv  new  disturbances  and  misfortunes,  as 
his  brothers  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children. 
At  last,  in  1784,  Ali-Murat,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Persia.  In  the  meantime,  a  eunuch  of  the 
name  Aga-Mohammed  took  independent  pos- 
session m  Mazanderan.  Ali-Murat,  in  march- 
ing against  this  usurper,  was  killed  by  afhll 
from  nis  horse. '  His  son  Jaafar  succeeded  to 
the  sceptre,  but  he  was  defeated  hy  Aga-Mo- 
hammed at  Yezde-Kast^  and  withdrew  to  Shi- 
raz. In  1792,  Aga-Mohammed  attacked  that 
cit7,  and  Jaafaf  liist  his  life  in  an  insurrection. 
The  victor  defaced  the  tomb  of  Kerim,  and  in- 
sulted his  ashes.  The  heroic  valour  of  Louthf- 
Ali,  son  of  Jaafar,  was  opposed  in  several  des- 
perate engagements  to  the  fortunes  of  the  eu- 
nuch, but  without  success ;  and  the  latter  be- 
came final  master  of  the  whole  of  western  Per- 
sia. He  named  as  his  successor  his  own  nephew, 
Baba-Khan,  who,  since  1?96,  has  reigned  peace- 
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Mj  under  the  name  of  FaOe^ Ali-Shah.  This 
prince  has  been  engaged  in  several  wars  against 
the  Russians,  and,  that  he  might  the  more  ad- 
vantageously defend  the  nortbem  2>rovinces 
from  that  power,  he  established  his  residence  at 
Tehran.  The  provinces  which  in  1810  were 
subject  to  him,  were  Erivan,  AdzerbidjaUj  Gki- 
lany  Mazanderanf  western  KJUfrazanf  Jrak-Ad- 
jemif  Persian  Koordislan^  Earsistan,  and  Ker- 
man.  The  Arabian  sheiks  on  the  Persian  G ulf 
were  tributary  to  him,  and  respectful  presents 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  ooaU  or  prince  of  Mek- 
ran.    MalU-Brun, 

PKRsicuM  MARE,  or  pERSicos  SINUS,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  now  called  tne  Qui/ of  Balgora. 

PEiuns,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  by 
Media,  Carmania,  Susiaua,  ana  the  Perslau 
gulf.  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself.  "  Its 
name  in  Scripture  is  Paras,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  F\irSy  according  to  the  mo- 
dem form,  as  the  permutation  in  tne  initial  of 
P  to  F  is  frequent  in  this  country,  where  hpa- 
iUn,  for  example,  is  pronounced  Isfahan.  Elam, 
son  of  Shem,  is  the  parent  of  this  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  texL"    lyAnviUe, 

PsRuau,  now  Perugiat  a  city  of  Etruria, 
tothe  south-eastof  the  Thrasimene  lake. "  From 
Justin  we  coUec^t  that  Perusia  was  of  Achaean, 
that  is,  of  Pelasgic  origin."  Cram.  It  was 
"  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  distinguish- 
ed cities  of  Etruria  ;  the  era  of  its  foundation 
long  precede  that  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  origin 
of  dusiuniy  Cortana,  &c.  is  almost  lost  in  dis- 
tance of  time.  In  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  Etrurian  states,  it  long  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, and  when  subjected,  or  rather  reconciled 
to  them,  it  became  a  faithiul  and  a  courageous 
allv ;  it  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flou- 
rished in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  when  unfortimatel^  it  eneaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  Lucius  Antonius,  uncle  of  the 
Triumvir,  and,  under  his  command,  shut  its 
gates  against  Augustus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is 
reported,  wished  to  spare  it ;  but  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal citizens  setting  nre  to  his  own  house,which 
be  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for  himself  and 
his  family,  the  flames  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  and,  spreading  rapidly 
around,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Perugia. 
however,  rose  immediately  from  its  rains ;  and 
on  its  restoration,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
chose  for  itspatron  Vulcan,  adivini(y  to  whom 
it  seems  to  have  had  very  few  obligations,  as 
the  god  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  in  the 
general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it 
displayed  much  spirit,  and  stood  a  siege  of  seven 
years  against  these  barbarians.  It  afterwards, 
with  the  whole  Roman  state,  submitted  to  the 
Pope,  and  with  some  intervals  of  turbulent  in- 
dependence has  remained  ever  since  attached  to 
the  Roman  See.  Perugia  is  now  a  lar^^e,  clean, 
well-built,  and  well-inhabited  city.  Seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  commands  from 
its  ramparts,  and  particularly  from  its  citadel, 
an  extensive  view  over  a  vast  range  of  country, 
fertile,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  enlivened 
with  villages  and  towns.  There  are  many 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  in  this  city, 
most  of  which  were  adorned  with  the  paintini^ 
ot  PiMtro  Perugino,  the  master  of  RaffaeUo. 
Perugia  has  an  university  supplied  with  able , 


professors,  and  several  academies,  all  of  which 
can  boast  of  illustrious  names ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  whole  an  interesting  city,  capable  of  eater- 
taining  the  curious  and  inquiidtive  traveller  for 
several  days."    Eustace. 

Pjessincs  {untis)^  a  town  of  Phrvgia,  wliere 
Atys,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  "  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Sangar^  in  the  country 
occupied  by  the  ToListoboians"  i^IfAnviiU^) 
and  was  particularlr  famous  for  a  temple  and 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  wus  Trom 
thence  called  Pessinunlia.  Strab.  12. — /Miu. 
7,  c.  \1.—Liv.  29,  c.  10  and  U. 

P£T£UNU8  i^cus,  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.    JLtr.  6,  c.  20. 

PjsTiLiA,  a  town  in  the  Brutian  territory, 
one  of  the  settlements  of  Philoctetes,  "  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  best 
informed  topographers,  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modem  Strongoli.  This  small  town,  of 
whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulars, 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Brutian  cities 
in  joining  the  Carthaginians.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution  it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal, 
and,  though  unassisted  by  the  Romans,  it  held 
out  until  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  fk- 
mine :  nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  in  the  town, 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consumed 
for  subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered. 
Ptolemy  incorrectly  classes  it  with  the  inland 
towns  of  Ma^a  Graecia.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  Strabo  has  confounded  this  town 
with  the  Lucanian  Petilia,"  although  he  "  is  the 
only  author  who  seems  to  have  given  an^  hint 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  Strabo,  in  his 
general  description  of  the  inland  towns  of  the 
Lucani,  remarks,  that  the  chief  town  of  this 

Cile  was  Peielia,  which  could  at  that  time 
t  of  a  considerable  population ;  he  adds,  that 
it  was  built  by  Philoctetes,  who  had  been  forced 
bj  an  adverse  faction  to  quit  Thessaly,  his  na- 
tive country ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  its  position,  the  Samnites  had  been  obliged  to 
constract  forts  around  it  for  the  defence  of  their 
territory.  It  is  observed  by  Anlonini,  the  writer 
above  alluded  to,  that  Strabo  here  contradicts 
himself,  by  ascribing  to  Philoctetes  the  origin 
of  a  town  of  Lucania;  whilst  that  hero  is  said 
in  a  few  lines  further  on,  to  have  occupied  a  pan 
of  the  coast  near  Crotona,  which  was  certamly 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brutii.  It  will  be  seen, 
in  fact,  that  all  the  ancient  authors  agree  in  the 
maritime  situation  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  Grecian  chieftain.  This  error  of  Strabo 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  truth  of  his  ac> 
count  with  reference  to  to  the  Lucanian  Petilla; 
and  Antonini  has  adduced,  in  confirmation  of 
the  authority  of  that  writer,  so  many  inscrip> 
tions  of  earlv  date,  tc^eiher  with  more  recent 
documents,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  entertain 
further  doubts  on  the  subject.  He  has  recog- 
nised the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  precisely 
on  the  MonU  della  Stella."  Cram. 
Petri,  I.  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petraea. 

Strab.  16. II.  a  town  of  Sicilj*",  near  Hybla, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petrini  and  l^e^ 

trenses. III.  A  town  of  Thrace.    Liv.  40, 

c.  22. IV.  Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. 

Liv.  39,  c.  26.— Cic.  in   Verr.  1,  c,  39. V. 

An  elevated  place  near  Dyrrhachium.  iMcan^ 
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6.  r.  16  and  'SO.—Cas.  Civ.  3,  c.  42. ^VI. 

Another  in  Ells. VII.  Aaotber  near  Corinth. 

Petr^a,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia, 
boanded  on  the  north  by  Palestine,  on  the  east 
b^  Arabia  Deserta  and  part  of  the  Sinns  Per- 
sicns.  on  the  soath  by  a  long  rid^  of  momitains, 
whicn  separate  it  from  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
west  by  the  isthm  as  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia, 
and  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  "  It  had  this  name 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  hereof,  or  more 
properly  from  Pelra,  the  chief  city  of  it,  called 
also  by  Ethicus,  Sicaria.  by  the  Hebrews  Chns, 
generally  translated  Ethiopia ;  by  William  of 
Tyre,  Arabia  Secunda,  Felix  being  reckoned 
for  the  first.  By  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Plmy, 
it  is  called  Nabathsea,  which  name  it  had  from 
Nabaioth,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Is- 
mael,  thongh  properly  that  name  belonged  only 
to  those  parts  of  it  that  lay  next  Jadea.  The 
people,  for  the  most  part  were  descended  of  the 
sons  of  Chos  and  Ismael,  intermixed  with  the 
Midianites  descended  from  Abraham  by  Keta- 
rah,  and  the  Amalekites,  descended  probably 
from  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esaa,  but  all 
nnited  at  last  in  the  name  of  Saracens.  This 
name,  derived,  as  some  think  from  Sarra^  sig- 
nif^ng '  a  desert,'  and  Saken,  which  signifieth 
'  to  inhabit,'  because  they  live  for  the  most  part 
in  these  desert  places :  as  others  say,  from  Sa- 
rak,  signifjrin^  •  a  robber.'  This  last  is  most 
saitable  to  their  nature,  and  best  liked  by  Sca- 
liger."    Btifl.  Cosm. 

Pfn^iNUM,  a  town  of  Campania.  Horat,  1, 
cp.  5,  V.  5. 

PeTKocoim,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  divisions  of  that  country  as  re- 
corded by  Caesar.  At  a  later  period  their  ter- 
ritory formed  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda. 
"  Prom  the  ajppetlation  of  Petrocorii  are  formed 
the  names  of  Peri/^ord  and  Perigueux,  though 
Vesuna,  the  primitive  name  of  tne  capital,  is 
still  retained  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  la 
Visone."    jyAnviOe. 

PexjCE,  an  island  between  the  arms  which 
form  the  mcmth  of  the  Danube,  and  whose  mo- 
dem name,  Picaini^  preserves  an  evident  ana- 
logy to  that  of  the  Peucini,  whom  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  xe-appearin  the  Lower  Empire  un- 
der the  names  atPicziniges  and  Patzinaciies.^ 
irAnviae.—Strab.  f.-^Lucan,  3,  v.  202.— 
Piin,  4,  c  12. 

pEcdsTU,  a  part  of  Apulia,  forming  the  ter- 
ritory of"  the  Pencetii,  who,  if  the  opinion  of 
Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  is  to  be  adopted,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Peucetius,  son  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  his  brother  (Eno- 
tms  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  But  modem  critics  have 
felt  little  disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the 
improbabili^  of  which  is  so  very  apparent,  whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  coimtry  from  whence  these 
pretended  settlers  are  said  to  have  come,  or  the 
^taie  of  navigation  at  so  remote  a  period.  Had 
the  Pencetii  and  (Enotri  really  been  of  Grecian 
origin,  Dionysins  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  the  (hct  than  the  ^nealogies  of  the 
Arcadian  chiefs,  cited  from  Pherecydes.  The 
most  respectable  authority  he  could  havebrought 
forward  on  this  point  would  unquestionably 
have  been  that  or  Antiochus  the  Syracusan : 
but  this  historian  is  only  quoted  by  him  in  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  CEnotn,  not  of  their 


Grecian  descent  The  Pencetii  are  always 
spoken  of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, as  barbarians,  who  difiered  in  no  essen- 
tial respect  from  Daunii,  lapyges,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations.  The  name  of  Popdiculi 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
Peucctia  which  was  more  particularly  situated 
on  the  coast  between  the  Aufidus  and  the  con- 
fines of  the  Calabri.  It  is'stated  by  Pliny,  that 
this  particular  tribe  derived  their  origin  from 
niyna.  The  Pencetii  appear  then  to  have  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Aufidus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium, 
which  belonged  to  lapygia;  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, their  territory  reacned  as  far  as  Silvium  in 
the  Appenines,  constituting  principally  what  in 
modem  geography  is  called  Tkrra  ii  Bari." 
Cram. 

PEUciNi.     Vid.  Pence. 

Fbaccba,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

Pbjsacia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Sckeria, 
and  afierwards  Coreyra,  The  inhabitants,  call- 
ed PhaaeeSf  were  a  luxurious  and  dissolute 
people,  for  which  reason  a  glutton  was  generally 
stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  PJutax.  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Phas- 
acia,  Alcinous  was  then  king  of  the  island, 
whose  gardens  have  been  greatly  celebrated. 
Hofoi.  I,  ep.  15,  V.  24.— Oi?t</.  Met.  13,  v.  719. 
Strab.  6  and  i.—PropeH.  3,  el.  2,  v.  13. 

Phalacrine,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  where 
Vespasian  was  bom.    Swt.  Vesp.  2. 

Phalarium,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
Phalaris's  bull  was  placed. 

Phalarus,  a  river  of  Bocotia,  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.    Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Fhal£rum,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athe- 
nian ports.     Vid.Atken€B. 

Phan£U8,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of  Chi- 
os, famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  after  a 
king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned  there. 
Liv.  36,  c.  43.— rir^.  G.  2,  v.  99. 

Phar£,  L  "one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Achaia,  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Pirns,  about  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  ISO 
from  Patrse.  Pharae,  whose  territory  was  ex- 
posed during  the  Social  war  to  the  frequent  ra- 
vages of  the  .£tolians,  on  receiving  no  succour 
from  the  Achtean  pnetor,  determined^  as  we 
leam  from  Polybius,  no  longer  to  fumish  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  confederation.  This 
city,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Augus- 
tus to  the  colony  of  Patroe,  possessed  on  exten- 
sive fomm,  where  was  placed  an  image  of  Mer- 
cury, and  near  it  an  oracle  of  the  god;  also  a 
fountain  named  Hama,  consecrated  to  the  same 
di  vin  ity.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pirns,  called  Pie- 
rus  by  the  Pharaeans  and  sometimes  Achelous, 
Pausanias  observed  a  number  of  plane  trees  re- 
markable from  their  age  and  size,  many  of  their 
tranks  were  hollow,  and  so  capacious  that  per- 
sons might  feast  and  recline  within  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  Pharei^ 
while  those  of  the  Messenian  Pharas  were  call- 
ed Pharata  or  Phariatee.  The  rains  of  Phara 
in  Achaia  were  observed  by  Dodwell  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Camenitza/'  Cram II.  Ano- 
ther in  Messcnia.     Vid.  Pkera. 

PuARis.  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  mhabitanls 
are  callea  Phariia,    Pans.  3,  c.  30. 
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PharmbcOsa,  I.  an  island  of  the  JEgean  Sea, 
where  Julius  Cesar  was  seized  by  some  pirates. 

Sud.  Cos,  4. IL  Another,  where  was  shown 

Circe's  tomb.    Slrab, 

Pharnacu,  a  town  of  Pontos,  probably  the 
same  as  Cerasus. 

Pharos,  L  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex- 
andria, about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the 
continent.  It  was  jdined  to  the  Egyptian  shore 
with  a  causeway,  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  ^, 
and  upon  it  was  ouilta  celebrated  tower,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  by 
Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower, 
which  was  called  the  tower  of  Pharos,  and  which 
passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and  could 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles.  On  Uie 
top,  fires  were  constantly  kept,  to  direct  sailors 
in  the  bay,  which  was  aangerous  and  difficult 
of  access.  The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the 
Egryptian  monarch  800  talents,  which  are  equi- 
Talent  to  above  165,0001.  English,  if  Attic;  or 
if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was 
this  inscription  upon  it,  King  Ptolemy  to  tks 
Gods  tke  saviours,  for  tke  beneju  of  sailors  ;  but 
Sostratus,  the  arcoitect,  wishmg  to  claim  all  the 
glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  inscription. 
When  the  mortar  ha4  decayed  by  time,  Pto- 
lemy's name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscription  then  be^me  visible ;  SosiiraUu  i& 
Cnidianf  son  of  Dexi^anes,  to  tke  Gods  (he 
saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  The  word 
Pkarias  is  often  usea  as  Egyptian.  Lucan,  2, 
v.  636,  1. 3,  V.  i60, 1. 6,  y^W,  1.  9,  v.  1005,  Ac. 
^Ovid.  A,  A.  3,  V.  635.— PZin.  4,  c.  31  and 
86, 1.  36,  c.  \Z.—Strab,  17.— JMfeto,  2,  c.  7.— 
Plin,  13,  c.  11.— fibmer.  od.  4.— -Ptoc.  i,^8tat. 

3.  Sylv.  2,  V.  102. II.  A  watch-tower  near 

Capres.— >IIL  An  island  on  the  coast  of  U- 

lyncum,  now  called  Lesina,    Mela^  2,  c.  7. 

The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tower  to  be 
built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  for 
the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Pharos^  an  appellation  afterwards  giv- 
en to  every  other  edince  which  was  raised  to 
direct  thecourse  of  sailors,  either  with  lights  or 
by  signals.    Jwo,  11,  v.  76. — Suet. 

Pharsalus,  "  a  city  of  Thessaly,  so  celebra- 
ted for  the  battle  fought  in  its  plains  between 
the  armies  of  Cassar  and  Pompey.  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  that  pert  of  tne  province 
which  St^abo  designates  by  the  name  of  Thes- 
saliotis.  AlthougD  a  city  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  prior 
to  the  Persian  invasion.  Thucydldes  reports 
that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  after  his  success  in  Boeotia,  but  with- 
out avail.  The  same  historian  speaks  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Athenian  people  by 
Thucydldes  the  Pharsaliao,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  proxenos  to  his  countrymen  at  Athens ; 
and  he  also  states  that  the  Pharsalians  general- 
ly favoured  that  republic  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  Diodorns  reports,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Pharsalus  was  taken  by  Medius,  tyrant  of 
Larissa.  Xenophon  notices  it  as  an  Indepen- 
dent republic,  though  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Jason,  lyiaut  of  Pherse.  Several  years 
afterwards  it  was  occupied  by  Antiochus,king 
of  Syria,  but  on  his  retreat  from  Thessaly  it 
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surrendered  to  the  consul  AcilinsGlabno.  Litj 
seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  old  and 
new  town,  as  he  speaks  of  Palseo  Pharsalos. 
Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels  remarks  there  are 
but  few  antiquities  at  Pharsalus.  The  name 
of  Phersale  alone  remains  to  show  what  it 
once  was.  South-west  of  the  town  there  is  a 
hUl  surrounded  with  ancient  walls,  formed  of 
large  masses  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble.  Upon 
a  lofty  rock  above  the  town,  towards  the  south, 
are  other  ruins  of  greater  magnitude,  shewing 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  remams  of  the  Propylaea.  According 
lo  Strabo,  Pharsalus  was  situated  near  the  rirer 
Enipeus,  and  not  liar  from  its  junction  with  the 
Apidanus,  which  afterwards  enters  the  Peneu&" 
Cram. 

PuARUsii,  or  Phaubusii,  a  people  of  Africa, 
beyond  Mauretania.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Pharusii  were  said  to  have  been  Persians,  who 
accompanied  Hercules  to  Africa.  Prubably  this 
same  people  are  alluded  to  by  Sallust^when  he 
descrioes  the  Persian  followers  of  Hercules. 
Mela,  1,  c.  4. 

Pharybus^  river  of  Macedonia,  more  pro- 
perly styled  Baphyrus. 

Phaselu,  a  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass 
which  mount  Climax,  in  Lycia,  forms  with  the 
sea.  According  to  D'Anville,  Pionda  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  ^ome  have  assign- 
ed this  city  to  IO[<^^i  others  to  Pamphylia,  Sjoi 
others  to  the  Cilicians.  This  has  perplexed 
geofl^raphers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Lucan  de- 
scribes JPhaselis  as  a  small  place,  although  Stra- 
bo calls  it  a  city  of  note.  Phaselis  was  origin- 
ally inhabited  I7  Lycians,  and  was  therefore  as- 
signed to  Lycia.  But  subsequently,  as  the  Pam- 
phylians  extended  their  dominion  over  the  sea- 
coast,  it  was  attributed  to  Pamphylia,  although 
occupied  by  Lycians.  At  a  still  later  period,  in- 
duced by  the  convenience  of  their  harbour,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  piracy,  or  else  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  Cilicians  to  give  protection  to 
the  piratc».  Hence,  having  deserted  the  L]jr- 
cians,  or  having  been  cast  off  by  them,  their 
city  was  called  Cilician.  After  flie  reduction 
of  this  city  by  Publius  Servilius,  the  population 
became  very  trifling;  and  hence  tne  epithec 
parva  bestowed  upon  it  by  Lucan.  Akla,  1, 14. 
ed.  Voss. 

Phasiana,  a  canton  which  was  traversed  by 
the  Aras  at  its  entrance  in  Armenia.  It  is  nov 
PasianifirPasni,  as  the  Turks  call  it  UAnvUk. 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  now  called  F\ioz,  and 
falling  into  the  Euxine  on  the  east.  It  isfamoos 
foi  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  who  en- 
tered it  after  a  lon^  and  perilous  voyage,  from 
which  reason  all  dangerous  voyages  have  been 
proverbially  intimated  by  the  words  of  sailing 
lo  the  Phasis.  There  were  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis  a  great  number  of  large  birds  of 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the 
Argonauts  brought  some  to  Greece,  and  which 
were  called,  on  that  account,  pheasants.  The 
Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  Plin.  10,  c.  48,— 3fef- 
tial.  13,  ep.  Gil.—Strab.  1  \.—Mda,  1,  c.  19.- 
ApoUod.    1,   &c.— Pauj.   4,   c.   AA.-^Orpheus. 

II.  or  Araxes,  now  the  Aras. IIL  A 

city  of  Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.    It 
was  of  Greek  foundation.    lyAnvUk, 
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Pbblloe,  "  a  fortress  of  Acbaia,  distant  for- 
ty stadia  irom  JEgira,  in  the  mountains.  Its 
territory  prodnced  wine,  and  the  oak  forests 
aronnd  abounded  with  stags  and  wild  boars.  It 
was  remarkable  also  for  the  number  of  its 
springs  and  fountains:  the  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  ana  another  of  Diana.  Sir 
Y9^.  Gell  is  inclined  to  place  Phelloe  near  the 
Tillage  of  Zakoula,  *  where  there  is  a  pass 
diroagh  a  chasm  in  the  mountain,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  pass  on  the  right  is  a  precipitous 
rock,  on  which  the  castle  may  have  oeen  situa- 
ted. *    Cram. 

PiLBNBtJH,  "  a  town  of  Arcadia,  of  some  note 
and  of  great  anliquitv,  since  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  resided  there  after  his  departure  from  Ti- 
xynsi  and  Homer  has  mentioned  it  amongst  the 
principal  Arcadian  cities.  The  citadel  was  plac- 
ed on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock,  which  was  further 
strengthened  by  artificial  works  \  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia,  the  vestiges  only 
of  which  were  apparent  when  Pausanias  tra- 
velled in  Arcadia.  Below  the  citadel  were  the 
stadium  and  tomb  of  Iphiclus,  and  the  teinples 
of  Mercury  and  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  rhe- 
nenm  was  surrounded  by  some  extensive  marsh- 
csL  which  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the 
whole  coontrv,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  an- 
cient town.  These  were  principally  formed  by 
the  river  Axoanius,  or  Oibius,  which  descends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Pheneus, 
and  usnallv  finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns 
or  katahathra  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain;  but 
when  by  accident  these  happened  to  be  blocked 
op,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  com- 
municating with  the  Ladon  and  Alpheus,  over- 
flowed the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  far  as  Olym- 
pla.  Pausanias  reports,  that  vestiges  of  some 
great  works  undertaken  to  drain  the  Phenean 
marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  Hercu- 
les, were  to  be  seen  near  the  city.  There  was 
a  fo6s  fifty  stadia  long,  and  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  deep.  Pheneus  is  noticed  by  Polybius. 
The  vestiges  of  this  town  according  to  Dodwell, 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Phonia  upon 
an  insulated  rock.  The  foundations  of  the 
walls  only  remain :  the  rest  of  the  ruins  consist 
of  masses  of  rubbish  and  scattered  blocks.  The 
same  antiquary  informs  us,  that  the  katabath- 
ron  of  the  Aroanlus  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and 
rocky  mountain  called  Kokino-bouno.  The  lake 
is  verv  small,  and  varies  according  to  the  sea- 
aoD  of  the  year."    Cram. 

Phebjb,  I.  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Thessaly,  the  capital  of  Adme- 
tus  and  Enmetus.  Subsiaquently  to  the  heroic 
ase  we  find  the  Pherseans  assisting  the  Atbe- 
tSbois  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time 
they  probabhr  enjoyed  a  republican  form  of  go- 
▼i^mment.  ^me  years  after,  Jason,  a  native  of 
Phene,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  af- 
fiuis  by  his  talents  and  ability,  became  master, 
not  only  of  his  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Tbessalv,  and,  having  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  generalissimo  of  its  forces,  formed 
the  most  ambitious  projects  for  extending  his  in- 
fluence and  aggrandizing  his  power.  These 
were  however  frustrated  by  his  sudden  death, 
which  occurred  by  assassination,  whilst  celebra- 
ting some  public  games  at  Phene,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  lOSId  Oljrmpiad.  The  Independence 
of  PhersB  was  not,  however,  secured  by  this 


event,  as  Jason  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers 
Polydorus  and  Polyphron.  The  former  of  these 
died  soon  afler;  no;  without  some  suspicion  ai- 
taching  to  Polyphron,  who  now  became  the  sove- 
rei^  of  Pherse ;  but  afler  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
he  m  his  turn  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge  of 
his  native  city  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  His 
evil  designs  were  for  a  time  checked  by  the  brave 
Pelopidas,  who  entered  that  province  at  the  head 
of  a  Boeotian  force,  and  occupied  the  citadel  of 
Larissa :  but  on  his  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
tyrant,  tne  Boeotian  army  was  placed  in  a  aioBt 
perilous  situation,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epominondas, 
then  serving  as  a  volunteer.  The  Thebans 
subsequently  rescued  Pelopidas,  and  under  his 
command  made  war  upon  Alexander  of  Pheree, 
whom  \hey  defeated,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  their  gallant  leader,  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion. Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinat- 
ed by  his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued 
to  tyrannize  over  this  country  until  it  was  libe- 
rated by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Tisiphonus,  the 
eldest  of  these  princes,  did  not  reign  long,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lvcophron,  who,  being  at- 
tacked by  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  sought 
the  aid  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  leader. 
Philip  was  at  first  defeated  in  two  severe  en- 
gagements, but  having  recruited  his  forces,  he 
once  more  attacked  Onomarchus,  and  succeed- 
ed in  totally  routing  the  Phocians,  their  general 
himself  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  capture 
of  Phene  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycophron.  Pi- 
tholaus,  his  brother,  not  long  after,  ajgain  usurp- 
ed the  throne,  but  was  likewise  quickly  expel- 
led on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Ma- 
ny years  after,  Cassander,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus,  fortified  Phene,  but  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  contrived  by  secret  negotiations  to  ob- 
tain pos.session  both  of  the  town  and  the  cita- 
del. In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  bv  Antio- 
chus,Phene  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  troops 
of  that  monarch  aAer  some  resistance.  It  af- 
terwards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  con- 
sul Acilius.  Strabo  observes  that  the  constant 
tyranny  under  which  this  city  laboured  had  has- 
tened its  decay.  Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  the  suburbs,  as  we  collect  from  Polybius, 
were  surroimdea  by  gardens  and  walled  enclo- 
sures. Stephanus  Byz.  speaks  of  an  old  and 
new  town  of  Pheree,  dL«4ant  about  eight  stadia 
from  each  other.  Pheree,  accoi-ding  to  Strabo, 
was  ninety  stadia  from  Pagasce  its  emporium.'* 

Cram, II.  A  city  of  Messenia,  to  the  east 

of  the  river  Pamisus,  "  where  Telemachns  and 
the  son  of  Nestor  were  entenained  by  Diocles 
on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta.  Pherse  was 
one  of  the  seven  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia  afler  the  battle  of  Actiijim."    Cram, 

Pbigalea,  "  a  city  of  Arcadia,  situated  to  the 
west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  river  Plata- 
nistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock  which  overhung  the  bed  of  the  Neda.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Phignjus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or,  as  others  affirmed,  by  PhialuS)Sonof  Buco- 
lion,  whence  it  was  called  Phialea.  A  curious 
account  of  the  Phigalean  repasts  is  extracted  by 
Aihenseus  from  the  work  of  Harmodius  of  Le- 

preom,  who  wrote  on  the  customs  and  instita- 
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tioBS  of  the  place.  According  to  the  same  au- 
thor the  Ph4[aleaDs  had  the  character  of  being 
dmiikards.  In  the  time  of  Paosanias  the  ci^ 
was  siill  in  a  floarishing  state,  and  contained  a 
fonim  and  several  public  edifices ;  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  Acratophorus  stood  near  the  gymna- 
sium, that  of  Diana  Sospita  was  placedon  die 
ascent  leading  up  to  the  town :  PaiAizza  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phigaleia.  Sir 
W.  Gell  informs  us  that  the  entire  and  exten- 
sive circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be  observed ; 
they  were  defended  by  numerous  towers,  some 
of  which  are  circular,  situated  on  rocky  hills 
and  tremendous  precipices.  The  village  of 
Paulizza  contains  some  columns,  and  other 
fragments  of  temples.  The  Neda  flowed  below 
the  town,  and  was  joined,  not  §u  from  thence, 
by  the  liule  river  Lymax,  near  the  source  of 
which  were  some  warm  springs."    Cram. 

Pbila,  the  first  town  in  Nuusedonia,  begin- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  **  situated 
apparently  near  the  sea,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Tempe.  It  was  occupied  ^  the  Romans 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  mto  Pieriaby 
the  passes  of  Olympus  hxim  Thessaly;  and  was 
bnilt,  as  Stephanus  informs  us,  bv  Demetrius, 
sonof  Antieonus  Qonatas,  and  father  of  Ph^p, 
who  namea  it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ru- 
ins of  this  fortress  are  probably  those  which  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  near  PkUamsnat  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  remains  of  Heracleam.''    Cram. 

PHiLADELpraA,  I.  a  citT  of  Lmlia,  "which 
owed  this  name  to  a  brother  of  Eomenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  was  situated  immediately  under 
the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  Tmolus ;  hut  was 
constructed  with  little  solidity  in  its  edifices,  as 
being  extremely  subfect  to  earthquakes.  These 
phenomena  were  most  dreadful  in  their  effects 
m  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  for 
then  twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly this  and  Sardes,  were  nearly  destroyed. 
A  great  tract  of  country,  which  from  Mysia  ex- 
tended in  Phrygia,  being  at  all  times  most  ex- 
posed to  these  disasters,  was  called  CaUUBeeaW' 
mene^  or  the  Burnt  Country.  It  must  be  said,  to 
the  honour  of  Philadelphia,  that  when  all  the 
country  had  sunk  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  it 
still  resisted,  and  yielded  only  to  the  eflbrts  of 
Bajazet  I.,  orllderim.  The  Turks  call  it  Alah- 
SkehTf  or  the  Beautiful  City ;  probably  by  rea- 
son of  its  situation."    lyAnvUle. 11.  The 

chief  city  of  Ammonitis,  the  countrr  of  the  Am- 
monites. It  was  more  anciently  called  Ammon 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon,  un- 
til the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  «ven  to  it,  pro- 
bably from  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  It  has 
resumed  its  primitive  name  in  the  form  of  Ant- 
man,    lyAnmUe. III.    Another  in  Cilicia. 

Pbiljb,  I.  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Svene 
by  Piin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worsnipped  there. 
lAtcan.  10,  V.  3\2.^Seneca.  9,  Nai.  4,  c.  2. 
II.  One  of  the  Sporades.    Ptin.  4,  c.  13. 

Priljbworvm  arm.     Vid.  Ara  Pkilanorvm. 

PmLfiFTB,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.    SUU.  Theb.  4,  v.  102. 

Philippi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
called  DataSj  and  situate  at  the  east  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  on  a  rising  ground  which  abounds  with 
springs  and  water.  Motmt  Pangseum,  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  contained  gold 
and  silver  mhies.    "  These  valuable  mines  na- 


turally attracted  the  attention  of  the  Tbasjaa^L 
who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  const ;  and 
they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  this 
vicinity  at  a  place  named  Crenides,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous sources  which  descended  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain.  Philip  of  Macedon  having 
ttimed  his  attention  to  the  affiiirs  of  Thrace,  the 
possession  of  Crenidae  and  mount  Pangsom  na- 
turally entered  into  his  vie^:  accoraiDgly  he 
invaded  this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  Cotys 
from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  foond  a 
new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony, 
which  be  named  after  himself  Philippi.  When 
Macedonia  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  the 
advantages  attending  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony 
there ;  and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles that  it  was  already  at  that  period  one  oi  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of  their  em- 
pire. It  is  moreover  cekbrated  in  history, from 
the  great  victory  gained  here  by  Mark  Antony 
and  Octavian  over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  by  which  the  republican  party  was  com- 
pletely subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  first  j^ace  in  Europe  where  the  Gas* 
pel  was  preached  bv  8t.  Paul,  (A.  D.  51.)  as 
we  know  from  the  l&h  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  also  from  the  Epistle  he  has  addressed 
to  his  Philippian  converts  where  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  Philippians  towards  their  Apostle 
received  a  just  commendation.  We  hear  fre- 
quently of  bishops  of  Philippi  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historians ;  and  the  town  is  aJso  often  meo- 
tioned  bv  the  Byzantine  writers.  Its  rains  still 
retain  the  name  of  IViiak.  Tlieophrasnis 
speaks  of  the  rosa  centifolia,  which  grev  in 
great  beauty  near  Philippi,  being  indigenoos  on 
mount  Pangsevm.''    Cr4$M. 

P&iNnA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  month  of 
the  Himera.    CU.  in  Verr.  3,  c  83. 

Pbinto,  a  small  island  between  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  now  Pigo, 

Pblsqri,  or  pHLBQRJBiJB  CAMPUS,  a  place  of 
Macedonia,  afterwards  called  PallencL  where 
the^ants  attacked  the  gods  and  were  aefeated 
by  Hercules.  The  combat  was  afterwards  re- 
newed in  Italy,  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Cnmae.  Sii.  o,  v.  538,  1.  9,  v.  305.— 
Strab,  h.-^Didd.  4  and  5.— Oimf.  Met.  10,  v. 
351, 1. 12,  V.  378, 1  15,  v.  532.^£JM.  5,  Sih. 
3,  V.  196. 

pBLBoriB,  a  people  of  Thessajy.  Scyme  ao- 
thors  place  them  m  Boeotia.  Thev  received 
their  name  fbom  PhleeTas  the  son  of  Mars,  with 
whom  they  ^undered  and  bamed  the  temple 
of  A])oI]o  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them  escapea  to 
Phocis,  where  he  settled.  Ptnts.  9,  c.  36.— 
Homer.  II.  13,  v.  301.— -S»fwJ.9. 

Pruasia.     Vid.  Phiius. 

PHLiim.  "  The  little  state  of  Phlius,  ihoneh 
an  independent  republic,  may  with  propriety  be 
referred  to  Argolis,  since  Iiomer  represents  it 
under  the  early  name  of  Araethyreaas  depend- 
ent on  the  kingdom  of  Mvcene.  Pansanias  de- 
rives this  appellation  of  tne  city  fh)m  Artcthy- 
rea,  daughter  of  Ams,  Its  earliest  sovereign; 
and  states  that  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Philios 
from  a  son  of  Asopus,  who  was  one  of  the  A^ 
gonauts.  The  Phliasian  territonr  adjomed  Co- 
rinth and  SicyoQ  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the 
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vest,  and  Uie  Nemean  and  Cleonflean  districts 
on  the  south  and  south-east.  After  the  aiiimil  of 
the  Heraclidae  and  Dorians, the  Phliasians  vere 
invaded  by  a  party  of  their  forces  under  the 
command  of  Khegnidas,  a  grandson  of  Teme- 
Dus,  and  compelled  to  admit  these  new  colonists 
into  their  city,  which  thus  became  annexed  to 
the  Dorian  race.     Phlius  sent  SOO  soldiers  to 
Thermo^ryls,  and  1000  to  Platsea.     In  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  it  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian 
cause,  together  with  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
ooians{  and  at  a  time  when  those  states  formed 
a  coalition  against  that  power,  it  still  adhered  to 
the  Spirtan  alliance.    The  Phliasians  having 
on  this  occasion  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenian  ^eral  Iphi- 
cnite&  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing a  LacedsBmonian  force  within  their  town  to 
protect  it  against  the  enemy.    In  gratitude  for 
which  assistance  they  readily  contnbuted  to  the 
expedition  subsequently  undertaken  by  the  Spaz^ 
tans  against  Olynthus^  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Ag^polis  for  their  zeal  on  this  occasion. 
Not  long  after,  however,  they  became  mvolved 
in  war  with  that  powerful  state,  irom  their  re- 
fusing to  make  good  the  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  S^rta,  to  restore  to  the  ex- 
iles, who  bad  been  reinstated  by  its  interference, 
the  possession  of  their  property.  Agesilauswas 
in  consequence  deputed  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  refractory  city :  and  after 
an  obstinate  siege  and  blockade,  which  lasted 
jiearlytwo  jtais,  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der :  i)el]^ion,  who  was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  besiesed,  and  had  given  ^leat  proofs  of 
coura^  ana  talent,  escaped  by  night  during  the 
oegouations.     It  appears  from  Xenophon  that 
at  this  period  Phlius  contained  more  than  5000 
citizens,  which  supposes  a  population  of  90,000 
souls.    Sometime  after  the  capture  of  the  town 
it  was  a^ain  attacked,  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  by 
the  Argives.  Boeotians,  and  other  confederates; 
and  would  have  been  taken  by  assault,  but  for 
the  coora^  and  intrepidity  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  bemg  also  successful  against  the  Sicy- 
onians  and  Pellenian?,  who  bra  invaded  their 
territory,  and  having  obtained  the  assistance  of 
some  Athenian  troops  under  the  command  of 
Chares,  were  finally  enabled  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  all  their  enemies.  In  the 
revotationary  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Phlius  became  subject  to  deq)otic 
rule ;  hut  on  the  oiganization  of  the  Achaean 
league  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus.  tyrant  of  that 
city,  voluntarily  abdicated,  and  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  join  the  ccmfederacy.    The  fo- 
rum was  decorated  with  a  bronze  ^It  statue  of 
a  goat,  representing  the  constellation  of  that 
name,  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  propi- 
tiating, that  it  might  not  injure  their  vines. 
Here  wasalso  the  tomb  of  Anstias,  an  excellent 
writer  of  satiric  plajrs.    Beyond  might  be  seen 
a  bailding  called  the  house  of  prophecy,  and  the 
^lotsaid  to  be  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
which   were  ranged  the  temples  of  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  and  Isis.    The  remains  of  Phlius  are 
to  oe  seen  not  far  from  the  town  of  Agios  Gior- 
pios,  on  the  road  to  the  lake  of  Shrmphalus  in 
Arcadia.    Sir  W.  Gell  affirms,  that  the  ruins 
extended  for  some  distance  across  the  plain,  and 
Panqneville  discovered  on  the  height  above  the 
Asopvis,  where  the  citadel  was  oiaced,  the  ves- 


tiges of  several  temples.  This  river,  as  we  leam 
ftromStrabc^  had  its  source  on  mount  Cameates. 
The  Arantinus  was  a  hill  adjoining  that  of  the 
acropolis.  It  is  now  called  Agios  Basilu  These 
mountains  separated  the  Phliasian  lermory 
from  the  Neifiean  plain."    Cranu 

Pboc£a,  now  Pockia^  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be- 
tween Cumae  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  It  received  its  name  Irom  Pho- 
cus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from  (jfhaca) 
sea  calves^  which  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Pkoc4ti  and  Pkocaenscs^  were  expert  mariners, 
and  founded  many  cities  in  dinerent  parts  of 
Europe.  They  left  Ionia,  when  Cyrus  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  them  under  his  power,  and  they 
came,  after  maxry  adventures,  mtoGaal,  where 
they  founded  Massilia.  now  MarseilUs.  The 
town  of  Mdrseities  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Pkocaiea,  and  its  inhabitants  called 
PAocanues.  Phocaea  was  declared  independent 
^  Pompey,  and  under  the  first  emperors  of 
Kome  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Iav.  6,  c.  34, 1.  ^  c.  31. 
1.  ae,  c  39.--JI*to,l,  c.  17.— Poitf.  7,  c.  3.— 
Berodat,  1,  v.  165.— S^o^.  U.Sifrat,  epod. 
la— OrW.  MU,  6,  V.  9^PUn.  3,  c  4. 

Phocenbbb,  and  Phocio,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pbods  in  Greece. 

PHoacDM,  a  place  in  Phocis,  where  "the 
general  assembly  of  the  Phocian  states  was 
usually  convened,  in  a  large  building  erected 
for  that  purpose."    Cram, 

Paocia.  **  The  Greeks  designated  by  the 
name  of  Phocis  that  small  tract  of  country  which 
bordered  on  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Dons  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  the  Opuntian  Locri  to 
the  north ;  while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Boeotian  territory,  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Its  appellation  was  said  to  be 
derived  fh>m  Phocus  the  son  of  .£acus.  The 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countn'  were 
probably  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges;  but  tne 
name  of  Phocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  since  we  find  them  enu- 
merated in  Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  war- 
riors^ From  Herodotus  we  leam,  that  prior  to 
the  Persian  invasion  the  Phocians  had  been 
much  engaged  in  war  with  the  Thessalians,  and 
had  often  successfully  resisted  the  incursjbns  of 
that  people.  But  when  the  defile  of  Thermopyla! 
was  forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Thes- 
salians, who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
monarch,  are  said  to  ha^e  urged  him,  out  of 
enmi^  to  the  Phocians,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
with  nre  and  sword  the  territory  of  that  people. 
Delphi  and  Parnassus  on  this  occasion  served 
as  juaces  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  but  numbers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
donius.  They  seized,  however,  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  joining  their  fellow-countrymen  m 
arms ;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were  dis- 
persed after  the  rout  of  Plalcea,  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  revengeful  fury.  A  lit- 
tle prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  disyule 
arose  respecting  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Greece.  This  edifice  was  claimed 
apparently  by  the   Phocians  as  the  common 
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property  of  the  whole  nation,  whereas  the  Del- 
phians  asserted  it  to  be  their  own  exclusive 
possession.    The  Lacedemonians  are  said  by 
Thucydides  to  have  declared  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by  force  of 
arms.    The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
no  less  fayoarable  to  the  Phocians,  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  bodjr  of 
troops  to  occopy  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.    The  service  thns  rendered  by  the 
Athenians  seems  greatly  to  have  cemented  the 
ties  of  friendly  union  which  already  subsisted 
between  the  two  republics.    After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  Phocis,  as  we  learn  (torn  Xenophon, 
became  subject  for  a  time  to  Boeotia,  until  a 
change  of  circumstances  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  character  of  this  small  republic,  ana  call- 
ed forth  all  the  energies  of  the  people  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.    A  fine  haa  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphictyons 
for  some  reason  which  Pausanias  professes  not 
to  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  wholly  immerited. 
Diodorus  asserts,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  cultivated  a  part  of  the  Cirrhean 
territory  which  had  been  declared  sacred.    By 
the  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Phocian  high  in 
rank  and  estimation,  it  was  determined  to  op- 
nose  the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree ;  and, 
iQ  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  means  of 
resistance,  to  seize  npon  the  temple  of  Delphi 
and  its  treasures.    This  measure  having  been 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  they  were  thns 
furnished  with  abundant  supplies  for  raising 
troops  to  defend  their  countiy.    These  events 
led  to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed 
the  Sacred  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  second 
year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.    The  Thebans 
were  the  first  to  take  up  amis  in  the  cause  <^ 
religion,  which  had  been  thus  openly  violated  l^ 
the  Fhocians;  and,  in  a  battle  that  took  place 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and 
their  leader  Philomelus  killed  in  the  rout  which 
ensued.    The  Phocians,  however,  were  not  in- 
timidated by  this  ill  success,  and,  having  raised 
a  fresh  army,  headed  by  Onomarchns,  they  ob- 
tained several  important  advantages  aeainst  the 
Amphictyonic  army,  notwithstanding  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  king  of  Macedon  to  the  confe- 
deracy.   Onomarchns  having  united  his  forces 
"^ith  those  of  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  then 
at  war  with  Philip,  ne  was  enabled  to  vanquish 
the  latter  in  two  successive  engagements,  and 
compel  h im  to  evacuate  Thessaly .  Philip,  how- 
ever, was  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostilities 
and  re-enter  Thessaly,  when  a  thiitl  battle  was 
foue^ht,  which  terminated  in  the  discomfiture 
ana  death  of  Onomarchns.    Diodorus  asserts, 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Philip ;  Pausanias,  that  he  perished  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers.    He  wan  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Phayllns,  who  at  first 
appears  to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at 
length  overthrown  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Boeotian  troops ;  and  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  disorder,  which  terminated  fatally.    On 
his  death  the  command  devolved  on  Phalaecus, 
who,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  his  son  ;  but 
Diodorus  affirms  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ono- 
marchns.   This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
poned, the  army  was  intrusted  to  a  commission. 


at  the  head  of  which  was  Ph&o;  whose  tolai 
want  of  probity  soon  became  evident  by  the 
disappearance  of  large  sums  from  the  sacred 
treasury.     He  was  in  consequence  brooght  to 
trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.    Diodoros 
estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  taken 
from  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talents. 
Phalaecus  was  now  restored  to  the  command, 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  state  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic council  at  the  head  of  their  forces, 
ne  deemed  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  and 
submitted  to  die  king  of  Macedon,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  his  troops  to  the 
Peloponnesus.    This  ccnvention  put  an  end  at 
once  to  the  Sacred  war,  after  a  duration  often 
years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Ampbio- 
tyonic  council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  thai 
the  walls  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  shonld  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in 
the  council  transferred  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
Phocis^  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this 
state  of  d^radation  and  subjection  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Athens  and  Thebies,  who  united  in 
restoring  its  cities  in  a  great  mea.Knre  to  theif 
former  condition.    In  return  for  these  benefits 
the  Phocians  joined  the  confederacy  that  had 
been  formed  by  the  two  republics  against  Philip; 
they  also  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  after  tw 
death  of  Alexander ;  and  when  the  Ganls  made 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  they  are  saidl^  Fausanlas  to  have  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pa^ 
suit  of  the  common  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  the  disgrace  they  had 
formerly  incurred.    The  maritime  pert  oif  this 
province  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly 
one  day's  sail,  as  Dicaearchus  reports,  from  (he 
border  of  the  Locri  Ozohe  to  the  confines  of 
Bceotia.''    Crafn. 

PH<ENicE,  a  province  of  Syria,  bovmded  on 
the  north  by  Syria  proper,  on  the  east  and  sooth 
by  Palestine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   Although  this  country  was  very  incon- 
siderable in  extent,  being  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
l^rian   mountains,  its   inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing, hold  a  high  rank  among  the  most  r^ 
markalne  nations  of  Asia.    We  have  not,  hov- 
ever,  a  "  complete,  or  even  continuous  history  of 
them ;  but  only  separate  accounts,  from  whtch, 
however,  a  picture  of  them  in  its  g^reat  featares 
may  be  traced.    It  did  not  form  one  state,  or  at 
least  not  one  kingdom;  but  contained  several 
cities  with  their  territory.    But  among  these 
leagues  were  formed,  and  by  this  means  a  sort  of 
supremacy  of  the  more  powerful  established, 
especially  of  Tyre.    Yet  notwithstanding  Tyre 
stood  at  the  head,  and  perhaps  also  usurped  a 
supremacy  in  the  confederacy,  each  individaal 
state  still  preserved  its  constitution  within  itself 
In  each  of  them  we  find  kings ;  who  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  limited  princes,  in  as  much  as 
there  were  magistrates  at  their  side.    Strict  des- 
potism could  not  long  subsist  in  a  nation  which 
carried  on  commerce  and  founded  colonies.  Of 
the  several  cities.  Tyre  is  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  a  series  of  kings,  and  even  this  scries 
is  not  altoerether  unbroken.    The  flourishing 
period  of  Phcnnicia  in  eenernl,  and  especially  of 
Tyre,  was  between  1000—339.    In  this  period 
the  Phoenician  nation  was  extended  bv  sending 
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oat  cfltaiies;  of  whieh  some^  opedftUy  Car- 
thage, became  as  powerful  as  the  mother  cities. 
At  a  very  early  period  they  were  possessed  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  firom 
which,  however,  they  were  again  driven  by  Uie 
Greeks.  Their  chiefcoimtnes  for  colonization 
were  partly  southern  Spain,  (Tartessus,  Gades, 
Carteja,)  partly  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  left  ot  the  lesser  Synis,  (Utica,  Carthage, 
Adrametnm,)  partly  also  the  noith-west  coast 
of  Sicily,  (Panormus,  Lolybeenm.)    It  is  very 


chart,  who  eontideTs  Phonices  a  eommtion  cf 
Ben-Anak,  the  "  sons  of  Anak."  The  mvft 
probable  on  the  whole  is  that  which  supposed 
the  name  Phoenicia  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Greeks  in  reierence  to  the  palm-trees  whioh 
abound  in  the  country,  ^tvt(  signifying  '*  a 
pahn."  "  And  for  a  further  proof  hereof,  the 
palm  was  anciently  the  special  cognizance  or 
ensign  of  this  country ;  as  the  olive4)ranch  and 
cony  of  Spain,  the  elephant  of  Africa,  the  ca- 
mel of  Arabia,  and  the  crocodile  of  Egjrpt,  being 
highly  luobable  that  they  also  had  settlements  to  peculiar  to  those  countries.  But  thus  tirst  called 
the  cast,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  islands  Ty-   by  the  Grecians  only ;  for,  by  themselves  and 


Jos  and  Aradu8(the  BMrein  islands.)  The  view 
of  the  PhcBnlcian  colonies  serves  as  a  foundation 
ibr  the  view  of  their  commerce  and  navigation ; 
vhieh,  however,  was  extended  still  further  than 
their  settlements.    It  began  amone  them,  as 
many  other  nations,  with  laundering  by  sea:  and 
in  £uMDer  thqr  still  appear  as  pirates.     Their 
chief  oMects  were,  their  colonial  countries,north- 
em  Africa  and  Spain,  especially  the  latter,  on 
aoeoantof  itsproauctive  silver  mines.  Beyond 
the  Pillars  or  Hercules,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa ;  Britain  and  the  SciUy  islands  for  tin, 
aad  pcobaUy  for  amber.     From  the  harbours 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
■Hiuh  and.Bcioii'Geber,  they^  in  connexion  with 
the  Jews  traded  withOphir,  i.  e.  the  rich  south- 
om  eooatries,  especially  Arabia  Felix  and 
Ethiopia.    From  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  nearer 
iDdian  peniasnla  and  Ceykm.     And  they  also 
udertook  several  great  voyages  of  discovery, 
amoD^  which  the  sailing  round  Africa  is  the 
most  nnpoilant.    But  their  traffic  by  land,  con- 
sdsting  n>r  the  most  part  of  the  traific  done  in 
the  caravans,  was  or  not  inferior  importance. 
The  ehief  branches  of  it  were,  the  African  traf- 
fic by  eaimvaiis  for  apices  and  incense;  directed 
as  well  to  Arabia  i^elix^  as  to  Qem,  near  the 
Persian  gulf.   The  traffic  with  Babykm  by  way 
of  Pafanyra;  aad  from  there,  yet  only  through 
tt  medium,  across  Persia,  as  &r  as  MuleBuckaria 
and  little  TUkt^  perhaps  even  as  iar  as  China. 
The  traffic  with  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
ooontries  for  slaves,  horses,  vessels  of  confer, 
dbc    To  finish  the  sketch,  we  must  add  their 
own  fthrics  aad  manufactures;  especially  their 
establishments  for  weaving  and  dyeing;  the 
purple  dye  with  a  liquor  extracted  from  shell- 
fish ;  ana  manufactures  of  glass  and  play-things, 
which  were  disposed  of  to  advantage  in  their 
trade  with  rode  nations,  which  commonly  con- 
sisted in  barter.    Several  other  important  in- 
yentioBs,  among  which  that  of  letters  deserves 
•to  be  firat  named,  are  to  be  attributed  to  them.'' 
{Huren't  Hist&nf  •f  iMn  SUUes  of  AMtiquUy ; 
BancrMs  IraaitolMn.)    After  Alexander  had 
.depoaea  the  Sidonian  king,  and  overthrown  the 
citf  of  Tjrre,  Phcsnicia  followed  the  common 
Ibrtnae  of  Syria,  and  was  subject  to  the  house 
of  Sekocns  until  made  a  Roman  province.   Un- 
der Constant ine  and  his  successors  a  division  of 
the  country  m^as  made,  forming  the  two  pro- 
viaoes  of  Phoenicia  Prima  and  Phoenicia  Liba- 
nica,  from  the  SMHint  Libanus.    The  origin  of 
the  name  Phsenicia  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
jeotore.    Thus  some  trace  it  to  Phoenix,  the 
soa  of  Agenor,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
his  lather.  But  this  etymology  is  too  closely  al- 
lied to  fiction  to  be  entitled  to  credence.    Much 
less- rational  is  the  fanciful  derivation  of  Bo- 
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the  people  of  Israel,  ihieir  next  neighbours,  the^ 
are  called  Canaanites,  or  the  posterity  of  Ca- 
naan, t'vt  of  whose  sons  were  planted  here; 
the  other  six  inhabiting  more  towards  the  south 
and  east,  in  the  land  of  Palestine."  Hb^ 
Cmm. 

PBonnciA.     Vid,  Phtenioe. 

PuasNictJSA,  now  FeUt/udi^  one  of  the  iBoliaa 
islands. 

PHoi«oa,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pholus,  the  friend  ot 
Hercules,  who  was  buried  there.  It  is  often 
ccmfounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  near  mount  OthJTS.  Plin.  4,  c.  6. — 
iMcan.  3.  V.  198, 1.  d,  v.  318,  L  7,  v.  449.— Ocid. 
8.  Fad.  9,  V.  273. 

Pmiixus,  a  river  of  Argolis.  There  is  also 
a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  the 
Minyee.    Bsrodot.  4,  c  148. 

PmiYGiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Lydiaon  the  west,  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  and 
Cicilia  and  Pisidia  on  the  south,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  neck,  that,  passing  the  boiw 
ders  of  these  countries,  reached  south  to  the 
confines  of  Lycia,  and  nad  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  east    The  northern  boundaries 
were  more  uncertain  and  variable,  extending  at 
one  time  to  the  borders  of  Paphliux)nia,  all 
along  that  country  and  Bithynia.    This  jpart, 
indeed,  was  the  first  habitation  of  the  Pbiy- 
gians,  and  yet  in  the  established  |^eography  of 
Asia  Minor  it  is  not  known  by  this  name ;  the 
Gallic  occupation  having  caused  it  to  be  called 
Qolatia.    From  the  western  limits  of  Galatia. 
however,  as  far  as  Lydia,  Phiygia  still  confinea 
upon  Bithynia  on  the  north.    "  The  Phryges 
were  of  iMiracian  origin,  according  to  Slrabo; 
and  their  first  establishments,  f^om  the  time  that 
Gordios  and  Midas  reigned  over  this  nation, 
were  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sangar,  which 
divided  their  territory  from  Bithynia,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  same  author.  It  is  to  this  part, 
although  at  first  but  of  small  extent  comparea 
with  its  subsequent  expansion,  that  the  name  of 
the  greater  Phrygia  is  given  by  distinction  from 
a  Phrygia  Minor,  which  encroached  on  Mysia 
towards  the  Hellespont,  and  was  thus  denomi- 
nated from  Phrygians  who  occupied  this  coun- 
try after  the  destruction  of  Troy.    The  testi- 
mony of  Slrabo  is  explicit ;  and  if  the  Trojans 
are  called  Phrygians  oy  Virgil,  they  became  so 
by  usurpation ;  and  that  accidental  event  will  not 
justify  us  in  obliterating  the  distinction  between 
Mysia  and  Phrygia  as  provinces.    But  by  a 
dismemberment  which  the  kingdom  of  Biihjmia 
sufiTered  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  this  part  of 
the  territory,  which  was  Phrygian,  assumed 
tmder  these  klDgs  the  name  of  JBpictetm,  or 
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'  Phiygia,  by  acquiaiuoa.  Tlie  tenritory  which 
Phrygia  poasosed  towards  the  south,  and  canr 
tignoos  to  Pjsidia  and  Lyda,  appears  to  have 
been  called  /^fffrnoj;  denoting  it  in  the  Greek 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  moontains.  In  the  sub- 
-division  of  i^rovinces  that  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  we  distinguish  two  Phrygias : 
one  snrnamed  PaeaUana;  the  other  Salitarit  g 
■nd  Laodicea  appears  to  have  been  metropolis 
in  the  first,  and  Synnada  in  the  second.*'  iPa%- 
mlk.  Lycaonia  was  also  considered  to  be  but 
a  subdivision  of  this  extensive  promce.  This 
country  was  ai  difierent  times  a  separate  state, 
and  successively  a  constituent  part  of  the  king- 
•dom  ofPergamus  and  of  the  praetorian  province 
of  Asia.  Ot  Phrygia  Proper  the  capital  cities 
■areSynnada,Apamea,anaCoty8Bum;  of  Phry- 
gia Jrapictetos,  Cfibyria;  and  those  of  Lycaonia 
and  Ctalatia  majr  Be  seen  under  those  articles. 
In  its  geograpmcal  features  this  country  was 
not  distingmsned  for  its  rivers,  though  the  Ljr- 
cus  had  in  ii  the  greater  part  of  its  course;  the 
Halys  formed  in  part  its  eastern  boundary ;  and 
tiie  Maeander  with  the  Marsyas  rose  on  its 
western  ccxifines.  The  Taurus  mountains, 
however,  constituted  a  striking  object  on  the 
•onthem  limits,  which  they  denned  along  the 
borders  of  Pamphylia.  Cybele  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  country,  and  her  festivals  were  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  most 
remarkable  towns,  besides  Troy,  were  Laodice, 
Hierapolis,  and  Synnada.  Tne  invention  of 
the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle-work, 
is  attributed  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielaing 
to  correction,  (hence  Phryx  verberatus  mdioTj) 
as  imprudent,  effeminate,  servile,  and  voluptu- 
ous ;  and  to  tnis  Virgil  seems  to  allude,  .^Ihi. 
9,  V.  617.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks ; 
their  music  {Phrygii  caiUnu)  was  of  a  gjave 
and  solemn  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  brisker 
and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  JMUa,  I,  c.  19. 
-^S^ab.  3,  Ac.— 09ui.  MU.  13,  v.  429^  Ac.-- 
Cie.  7,  ad  fam,  gp.  16. — Flaee.  37. — Dto,  1,  c. 

60.— Pttii.  8.  c.  48.'-^Baral,  3,  od.  9,  v.  16. 

n.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

PHTmA,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles  was 
bom,  and  from  which  be  is  often  called  Phikius 
Beros.  HartU.  4,  Od,  6,  v.  4.— Ovui.  MU.  13, 
V.  156.--Aft&»,S,c.  3. 

pBTmOns,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween the  Pelasgicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  Magnesia,  and  mount  CEta.  It  was  also 
called  Achaia.  Paus.  10.  c.  8.  ''  Phthiotis, 
according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern 
portion  of  Thessaly  as  far  as  mount  GSla  and 
the  Maliac  gulf.  To  the  west  it  bordered  on 
Dolopia,  and  on  the  east  reached  the  confines  of 
Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find 
that  he  comprised  within  this  extent  of  territory 
'the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so 
called,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions 
of  Achilles,  together  with  those  of  Protesilaos 
and  Eurypylns.  Many  of  his  commentators 
have  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished tsam  the  divisions  of  Hellas  and 
A^aia,  also  mentioned  by  him ;  but  other  cri- 
tics, as  Str«|K>  observes,  were  of  a  diflerent  opi- 
nion, and  the  expressions  of  the  poet  certainly 


lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  pfefereaoe  to 
the  other. 
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in,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Hellas  he  meant  to  designate  a  uactof 
country  or  a  city.  Those  who  inclined  to  the ' 
former  interpretation,  appUed  the  term  lo  thit 
portion  of  Thessaly  whicn  lay  between  Pharsa- 
Ittsand  Theboe  PhthiotiBB:  whilst  those  who 
contended  for  the  latter,  identified  it  with  the 
ruins  of  HeUas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phanalns, 
cloee  to  the  river  Enipeus  and  tne  town  of  M^ 
Utaea."     Cram. 

Pbtcus,  (ufUiSf)  a  promontory  near  Cyrenc, 
now  called  Biu-al-9em.    Lmom^  9. 

Phtlacb,  L  a  town  of  Thessaly,  built  bf 
Phylacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  tnere,  ivM 
whence  he  is  often  called  Pkyladdet.    Uum, 

6,v.368. IL  A  town  of  Arcadia.  PaMs.\ 

c.  64. III.  A  town  of  Epirus.   Ut.  45, 

C.36. 

Phtlb,  a  well-ibrtified  village  of  Attica,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Athens.  C.  Nep.  i%  TVas. 
''  It  was  celebrated  in  the  histoiy  of  Athens  as 
the  scene  of  Thrasybtdus*  first  exploits  in  belialf 
of  his  oppressed  country,  and  was  situated  about 
100  staoia  fitim  Athens,  according  lo  DiodotiB, 
but  Demosthenes  estimates  the  diiMance  at  more 
than  130  stadia.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  (Eoeis. 
The  forUess  of  Phyle,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Gell,  is  now  Bigla  Cadro,  '  It  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  most  have 
been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  if- 
proached  by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athene 
with  the  acropolis  and  Hymettos,  and  Uie  sea  ia 
the  distance.'  Dodwell  maintains  that  its  modem 
name  is  Arfiro  Cas^e.  He  describes  at  lengtk 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  town  was  ptaiced 
near  the  foot  of  the  caade  or  acropolis;  some 
traces  of  it  yet  remain,  which  cmsist  of  the 
foundations  of  a  square  tower,  and  a  transvene 
wall  to  guard  the  pass,  and  several  burge  blocks 
scatterra  about."  Cram. 

Phtscos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodca 
SUrab.  14. 

Pic£ni,  the  inhabitants  of  Picennm,  calkd 
also  Picentes.  They  received  their  name  from 
PicuSj  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  s^ 
tied  in  that  part  of  Italy.  BaL  8,  v.  425.- 
Slrab,  b,^jma,  3,  c.  4. 

PfccNTXA,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini. 

PiCBimNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  between  Lnca- 
nia  and  Campania,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea.  Thef 
"  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territorr 
from  tne  promcmtory  of  Minerva  to  the  mooik 
of  the  river  Silarus.  We  are  informed  by  Stra- 
bo that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pieenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  thi- 
ther to  people  the  shoresof  the  gulf  of  Posidonia 
or  Paestum.  It  is  probable  that  their  removal 
took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Pieenum,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  this  portion  of  an- 
cient Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Samnites. 
According  to  tne  same  writer,  the  Picentini 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  compelled  by  the 
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Bom>iw  to  dMmdon  the  few  towns  which  they 
poascBed,  and  to  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets, 
m  consequence  of  having  sided  with  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Panic  war.  As  a  further  punish- 
ment, thqf  were  excluded  from  military  service, 
and  sillowed  only  to  perform  the  duties  of  cou- 
riers and  messengers."  Cram, — SiL  U.  8,  v. 
4a(l-T\icUM  4,  c.  69. 

PicfiNUM,  or  P>c£nc8.  iGfiR,  a  country  of  Italy, 
near  the  Umbnans  ana  Sabines,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic  "It  may  be  considered  as  li- 
mited to  the  north  by  the  river  iBsia.  To  the 
west  it  was  separated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sa- 
bine country  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  boundary  to  the  south  was  the  nver 
Mairinus,  if  we  include  in  this  division  the  Prae- 
tulii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the  Matri- 
nos  and  Helvinus.  Little  has  been  ascertained 
xespectin^  the  Picentes,  except  the  fact  that  they 
vere  a  ccNony  of  the  Sabines,  established  under 
the  auspices  oi  the  ancient  Picus,  a  well-known 
eharacter  in  the  Latin  mythology,  who  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  his  colonists.  But  the  Sa- 
bines were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  country.  The  Siculi,  Libumi, 
and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Pelas^,  as 
8ilius  Italicus  reports,  and  the  Tyrrheni,  ac- 
eording  to  Strabo,  all  at  difierent  periods  formed 
settlements  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  conquest 
of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little  trouble : 
k  was  efiected  about  484  U.  C.  not  long  aAer 
the  expedition  of  Pyrihus  into  Italy ;  when 
960,000  men,  as  Pliny  assures  us,  submitted  to 
the  Roman  authorities.  From  the  same  writer 
we  learn,  that  Picenum  constituted  the  fifth  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Auj^ustus.  This  province 
was  considered  as  one  ofthe  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  fruit  trees  was  uar- 
ticnlarly  esteemed.**  Cram. — Liv,  31,  c.  o,  1. 
SS,  c  9,  L  27,  c  43.  Sa.  10,  v.  ZlZ.-^Horat.  3, 
at  3,  ▼.  723.— JIfitri.  1,  ep.  44. 

Piers,  or  PiCTi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called 
also  Agatkfrsa.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  painting  their  bodies  with  diflferent  colours, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  colony  of  these,  aecordmg  to  Servius, 
Vlrigil's  commentator,  emigrated  to  the  northem 
parts  of  Britain,  where  they  still  preserved  their 
name  and  savi^e  manners,  but  they  are  men- 
tioned only  by  later  writers.  Of  course  this  is 
to  be  viewed  but  as  a  theory,  and  that  but  ill 
sustained.  The  opinions  in  regard  to  these  peo- 
ple are  numerous,  without  leading,  or  promis- 
ing to  lead,  to  any  sidis&ctory,  not  to  say,  use- 
M  result.  Vid.  CaUd&ma,  Maredl.  37,  c.  18. 
— OauMam.  de  Ban.  c&n$.  v.  bij—Pli%.  4,  c. 
12.— iMUff,  2,  e.  1. 

Picrlvi,  or  Pict6nes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in 
tibe  modem  country  of  PcietavL,  Cos,  7,  BeU. 
6F.  c4. 

PfeBRBS,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  east  bank 
Off  the  Strjrmon.     Vtd.  Pieria. 

Pi£au,  a  region  of  Macedonia.  "  The  na- 
tnrsl  boundary  of  Pieria  toward  Perrhsebia,  the 
eontiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Oljrmpus,  which,  beginning 
iWxn  the  Peneus,  closely  follows  the  coast  of 
pieria  till  beyond  Dium,  where  it  strikes  off  in 
a  north-west  direction  towards  the  interior  of 
Macedonia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  parts  of  Macedonia ;  both  in  consideration 
of  the  traditions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as 


being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Orpheus ;  and  also  of  the  important 
events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, and  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  The 
name  of  Pieria,  which  was  known  to  Homer, 

Hufinv  6*  iirtffaoa  ml  '£^a0tV  ^recri^y. 
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was  derived«pparently  from  the  Pieres,  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  who  were  subsequently  expelled  by 
the  Temenidse,  the  conquerors  of  Macedoniaj 
and  driven  north  beyond  the  Sirymon  ana 
mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  formed  a  new  set* 
tlement.  The  boundaries  which  historians  and 
geographers  have  assigned  to  this  province 
varv ;  for  Strabo,  or  rather  his  epitomlzer,  in- 
cluaes  it  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Axius. 
Livy  also  seems  to  place  it  north  of  Dium,  while 
most  authors  ascribe  that  town  to  Pieria.  Pto^ 
lemv  gives  the  name  of  Pieria  to  all  the  coun- 
trj  oetween  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  that 
ol  the  Lydias ;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
so  defined,  we  should  not  know  under  what 
division  to  class  this  extent  of  coast,  which  cer- 
tainly appertains  to  Macedonia.  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  have  not  determined  the  limits  of 
Pieria ;  but  the  former  rather  leads  us  to  sop- 
pose  he  extends  it  to  the  Peneus.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy."    Cram. 

PiERUs,  I.  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  wbo  were   from  thence,  as  some 

imagine,  called  Pierides. II.  A   river  of 

Achaia.  in  Peloponnesus. III.  A  town  of 

Thessaly.    Pans.  7,  c.  21. IV.  A  moun- 

tainj  with  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  Mace- 
donia. 

PiORUM  MARE,  a  uamc  applied  to  the  North- 
em  Sea,  from  its  being  frozen.  The  word  Pf- 
f^a  is  applied  to  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Ovid.  4, 
PorU.  10,  V.  61.— P/i«.  4,  c.  13.— Tocii.  G.  46. 

PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Thessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  on  that  account  are  often  called  PimpUa 
and  PimpUades.  Horat.  1,  od.  26,  v.  9. — Strab. 
lO.^Mnrlitd.  12,  ep.  11,  v.  2.— Stat.  1,  Sylv.  4^ 
V.  26,  Stflv.  2,  V.  36. 

PiMABUs.  or  PiNDUs,  uow  DtUsoUf  a  river  fall- 
ing into  tne  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria.    Dionys.  Per. 

PiNcuM,  a  town  of  Mcesia  Superior,  now 
Oradisea. 

PiNDENissns,  a  town  of  Comagene,  near  the 
base  of  the  Aroanus  Mons.  Cicero,  when  pro- 
consul in  Asia,  besiep^ed  it  for  25  davs,  and  took 
it.    Cic.  ad.  M.  CiUium.  ad  Fhm.  2,  ep.  10. 

PxNUUs,  I.  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Greece.  "  The  Greeks  applied 
this  name  to  the  elevated  chain  which  separates 
Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and  the  waters  fhlllng 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian  gulf,  from 
those  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  .£^an.  Towards  the  north,  it  joined  the 
great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora 
and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  ramifications  of  (Eta,  and  the 
^tolian  and  Acamanian  mountains.  The  most 
frequented  passage  from  northem  Epirus  into 
Thessaly  appears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of 
I  the  chain  of  Pindus  to  which  the  name  or  moos 
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CofceUos  was  attached.  And  if,  as  is  Tny  like- 
ly, Livy  again  refers  to  it  under  the  corrupt 
name  of  moos  Citius,  it  must  hare  afibrded  a 
passage  over  one  of  its  summits  from  Macedo- 
nia into  Epirus.  From  Pouc^uevUIe's  account 
this  passage  appears  to  be  still  freauented  by 
those  who  cross  from  Epirus  into  Miacedonia ; 
and  he  hunself  proceeded  by  that  route  on  his 
way  to  Oreuno,  which  is  to  De  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  ancient  Elimea.  In  the  map 
which  accompanies  his  work  the  mountain 
bears  the  name  of  Zygot,  or  Jon  CantarB," 

Cram, IL  a  town  ofDoris  in  Qreece,  called 

also  Cyphas.  It  was  watered  by  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  falls  mto  the  Cephi- 
8US  near  Lilaea.    Herodot.  1,  c.  66. 

PiRjEOs,  or  PiRjBBDs,  a  celebrated  harbour 
at  Athens.     Vid.  Aihena. 

Pisa,  a  town  of  EUs,  on  the  Alpheus,  at  the 
west  01  the  Peloponnesus,  foundea  by  Pisus  the 
son  of  Pericres  and  grandson  of  JEolus.  Its 
inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  nrivilegeof  pre- 
siding at  the  Olympic  games  wnich  were  cele- 
hrated  near  their  city.  This  honourable  ap- 
pointment was  envied  by  the  people  of  Elis, 
who  made  war  against  the  Piseans,  and,  after 
aaany  bloody  bat£»,  took  their  city  and  totally 
demolished  it.  It  was  at  Pisa  that  (Bnomans 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
ne  himself  was  conauered  by  Pelops.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Piitfi.  Some  have  doubts 
gd  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa,  but 
this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's  having  been 
destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The  horses  of 
Pisa  were  famous.  The  year  on  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  was  often 
caUea  Pilaus  amma,  and  the  victory  which 
was  obtained  there  was  called  Pisea  ramus 
diva.  Vid.  (Hympia,  Strab.  S.—Otnd.  Trisl. 
S,  y.  386, 1.  4,  el.  10,  v.  95.— iM;2a,  3.— Ftr^. 
O.  3,  V.  I9fi.-^SUU.  Tkeb.  7,  r.  417.— Poiu. 
6,0.33. 

PisJE,  a  town  of  Etraria,  built  by  a  colony 
from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Tjie  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisani.  "  The  origin  of  Pisa 
is  lost  amidst  the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  give  rise^and  which  are  common  to  so  mar 
hy  Italian  cities.  Ifwe  are  tobelieve  a  tradition 
recorded  by  Strabo,it  owed  its  foundation  tosome 
of  the  followers  of  Nestor,  in  their  wanderings 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  poets  have  not  failed 
to  adopt  this  idea.  Servius  reports,  that  Cato 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  who  occupied  Pisa 
before  the  Ty  rrheni  under  Tarcho,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Tentones.  From  which  account 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  most  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  Pisa  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Dionysius 
of  Halicamaasns  names  it  among  the  towns  oc- 
eupied  by  the  Pelasgi  in  the  territory  of  the  Sicn- 
u.  T  he  earliest  mention  we  have  of  this  city  in 
the  Roman  history  is  in  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  collect,  as  well  as  from  Li  vy,  ihaX  its  harbour 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their 
communication  with  Sardinia,  (3aul,  and  Spain. 
It  was  here  that  Scipio  landed  his  army  when 
returning  fVom  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  op- 
pose Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  573 
A.  U.  C.  Sirabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station  :  in  his  day 
uwas  still  a  very  ilonrishingcommeroialtown. 
mm  the  supplies  of  timber  which  U  furnished 


to  the  fleets,  and  the  cosUy  maibkt  whidi  tU 
neighbouring  (luairiesaflorded  for  the  splendid 
palaces  and  villas  of  Rome.  lis  territory  pro- 
duced wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  caitod 
siligo.  The  Portus  Pisanus  was  at  the  mooih 
of  the  Amo.  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  for* 
merly  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Ausar  and 
Amus,  the  Strehio  and  Arwo,  but  now  ihey 
both  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  riveis 
seems  preserved  by  the  name  of  Owrt,  aitaclMd 
lo  a  little  stream  or  ditch  which  lies  be(w«ai 
them.**  Cram,  In  the  middle  ages  the  Pisani 
became  a  great  people  among  the  small  but  in« 
dependent  and  illustrious  republics  of  Italy. 
Their  fleets,  which  covered  the  vdobl  distant 
seas  then  known,  bore  equally  the  fame  of  their 
prowess  and  the  benefits  of  their  commercial 
enterprize  and  skill  •,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  the  islands  of  tue  Meditena- 
nean,  was  the  work  of  their  valoar  and  theat 
strength.  Having  embraced  the  GhibelinepsN 
ty  in  Florence,  and  being  continually  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  republic  of  Florence  princqnl- 
ly  for  this  cause,  and  with  the  Genoese  from 
motives  of  commercial  jealousy,  the  Pisani  losi 
at  last  their  state  in  Italy,  and  Pisa  now  reasaiBa 
deserted  amid  her  palaces,  ennobled  by  a  thou- 
sand recollections  cm  early  power  and  ^pleadouf^ 
a  magnificent  solitude. 

PniTA,  or  Pis£i,  the  inhahitsnat  of  Pita  ia 
the  Peloponnesus. 

PttuLUBue,  now  Fsflia^  a  river  of  Pieain% 
with  a  town  callea  Pisawrwmy  now  Posyv^ 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  eonsol* 
ship  of  Claudius  Pulcber.  The  town  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  JMUa,  3,  c  4. — CML 
m.^Plin.  3.— liv.  39,  e.  44,  L  41,  c  27. 

PistDCA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Bfinor, 
between  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Oalatia,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisida.  Cic,  de  Dn.  I,  c  L 
^Akla,  1,  c  2,—8ivitb,  12^Li9.  37,  c.  64 
and56w 

Pisoias  Yiujkf  a  place  near  Bai»  in  CtM* 
pania  which  the  emperor  Nero  often  tntpeaif^ 
ed.     7\MeU,  Ann.  1. 

PiflTOfiiA.  now  Ptsioja^  a  town  of  Ellniria,  eft 
the  foot  or  the  Appenines,  north-east  of  Pisa 
and  Luca,  and  noitn-weat  of  Floresitia,  wbeic 
Catiline  was  defeated.  SaihuL  CaLbr-^PUti- 
3,  c.  4. 

PiTANB,  1.  a  town  of  .fiolia  in  Asia  Mantf 
bKween  the  Evenus  and  the  Caicoa,  at  the 
month  of  the  former  river  opposite  Lesbos. 
Luean.  3,  v.  305.— S/nid.  l3.-^Vtiruv.  9,  e.  3. 

^Mela,  1,  c.  18.— Orid.  JMst.  7,  v.  357. ^IL 

A  town  of  Laoonia.    Pindar.  U.  6,  r.  46L 

PrraJScOsA.     Vid,  JEnaria, 

Ptttrba,  a  town  near  Troneene.  Henoe  the 
epithet  of  PiUkeus  in  Otnd.  MeL  14«  v.  996. 

PrroLlNi,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their  chiel 
town  was  called  PUuhem, 

PrrvoNisCB,  a  small  island  on  the  eoasi  ol 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidauros.    PHn. 

PirruB,  (untis^)  now  PUckinda^  a  town  ol 
Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  Coraz  mons,  fell  into  the  Euzine. 
PUn,  6,  c.  5. 

PnT(78A,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis.    Pitn.  4,  c.  19L Two  amaU  islands  in 
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dM  Ifeditoraneui,  near  the  eoast  of  Spain, 
of  which  the  larger  was  called  Ebusus,  and 
the  smaller  Opkiusa,  now  Yvicn  and  F<»nRe»- 
$ara^  10  the  soiUh-wefst  of  the  Balearic  isles. 
JUMa,  3^  c  l.—Slrab.'^PUn,  3,  c.  &. 

Placbntii.  now  called  PiaoeiizOt  an  ancient 
town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  confloence  of 
the  Trehia  and  Po,  "  It  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans  with  Cremona  &36  U.  G.  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Qaals,  and  to  oppose  the 
threatened  approach  of  Hannibal.  Its  ntilitv 
in  this  latter  respect  was  fully  proved,  by  afford- 
ing a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman  g^eral  after 
the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  especially 
aAer  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Placentia 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  vletc^ous  Han- 
nibal, and,  eleven  years  after,  the  attempts  which 
his  brother  Asdrubal  made  to  obtain  nossession 
of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  oflered  to  the  lat- 
ter caused  a  delav  which  led  to  his  overthrow, 
and  thus  eventually  perhaps  saved  the  empire." 
CranL. 
^UMAKA,  L  a  small  island  on  the  Tvrrhena 

Sea. II.  Another  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 

Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa,  thegiandsonof  Au- 
gitttns,tobepnttodealh.     Tbctf.  Ana.  1.  c.  3. 

IIL  A  town  on  the  Rhone. 

Plat&i,  and  jb,  {anun^  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
near  mount  Cithseron,  on  the  confines  of  Megar 
ns  and  Attica.    "  The  PlatsBans,  animated  l^  a 
a|»irit  of  independence,  had  early  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Boeotian  confederacy , conceiving 
tlie  objects  of  this  political  union  to  be  hostile  to 
tbeir  real  interests ;  and  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  under  theprotection  of  Athens. 
Orateihl  for  the  services  which  they  received  on 
this  occasion  from  that  power,  Utey  testified  their 
seal  in  its  behalf,  by  sending  a  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  the  glory  of  that 
memorable  dav.    The  Platseans  tOso  manned 
some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisinm, 
snd  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamis,  as 
they  had   returned  to  their  homes  after  the 
Greeks  withdrew  from  the  Euripns,  in  order  to 
place  their  families  and  valuables  in  safety,  and 
could  not  therefore  arrive  in  time.    They  also 
fiK^ht  iDOst  bravely  in  the  great  battle  which 
look  place  near  their  city  against  Mardonius, 
the  Persian  general,  and  earned  the  thanks  of 
pjauaaniasand  the  confederate  Greek  command- 
ers, for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
oclier  occasions.    The  Persian  army  consisted 
of  SOOjOOO  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped 
-with  their  lives  by  flight.    The  Grecian  army, 
-which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost  but  few  men,  arid 
axBcng  these  91  Spartans,  52  Athenians,  and 
16  Tegeans,  were  the  osilv  soldiers  found  in  the 
nvmber  of  the  slain.     The  plunder  which  the 
Oreeks  obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  im- 
meaae.    Pansanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoih,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  valour  dur- 
ingr  the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  reward- 
ed each  accordingto  their  respective  merit.  This 
tiattle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  September,  the 
mt^me  day.  as  the  battle  of  Mvcale,  410  B.  C. 
aoftt  by  it  Greece  was  totally  delivered  ibr  ever 
irofln  the  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed on  account  of  the  Persian  invasions,  and 
0>om  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia 
^0Tcd  to  appear  with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the 


Hellespont.  Plataea,  which  was  burnt  bytha 
army  of  Xerxes,  was  soon  restored,  wiih  the 
assistance  of  Athens,  and  the  alliance  between 
the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely  than 
before.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  large 
Peloponnesian  force,  under  Archidamnsking  of 
Sparta,  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Platsea,  and 
having  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  abandon 
their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  their 
refusal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  Worn  out  at 
length  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  those  Platseans 
who  remained  in  the  town  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  their  persevering  and  relentless  foes, 
who  instigated  by  the  implacable  resentment  of 
the  Thebans,  caused  all  who  surrendered  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  one  building,  constructed 
out  of  the  nuns  of  the  city,  which  they  caor 
secrated  to  Jimo,  and  employed  as  a  house  <tf  re- 
ception for  travellers.  Though  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  Philip,  and  also  of  AJex^ 
ander,  to  restore  Platsea,  this  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Caasander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  Platsa  at 
the  same  time.  Dieearchus,  who  lived  about 
that  period^  represents  the  town  as  still  existing, 
when  he  says,  *  The  inhabitants  of  Plataea  have 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  they 
are  colonists  of  Athens,  and  that  the  battle  Ih^ 
tween  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  took  placa 
near  their  town.'  '  The  ruins  of  Platsea,*  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke, '  are  situated  upon  a  pn^ 
montory  projecting  from  the  base  of  CithKroo. 
The  place  has  now  the  usual  appellation  bes- 
towed upon  the  ruins  of  Grecian  citadels ;  it  9 
called  Palao  Castro.  The  walls  are  of  the 
earliest  kind  of  military  structure,  consisting  of 
very  considerable  masses,  evenly  hewn,  and  weU 
built.'  *  The  walls  of  Platsea,'  says  Sir  W. 
Geil,  *  may  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Koekla^  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forms  a 
triangle,  having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the 
southern  angle,  with  a  gate  towards  the  moun* 
tain  at  the  point.  The  north-western  angle 
seems  to  have  been  the  portion  which  was  re- 
stored after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
north  side  is  about  1025  yards  in  length,  the 
west  1154,  and  the  east  1120.  It  is  about  six 
geographical  miles  from  the  Cadmeia  of  The- 
bes. There  were  two  gates  on  the  west  side» 
and  as  many  on  the  east"    Cram^ 

Plavw,  a  river  of  Yenetia,  in  Italy.  For  the 
northern  half  of  its  course  it  formed  the  booi^ 
dary  between  Rbsstia  and  Yenetia,  crossing  the 
line  and  belonging  wholly  to  the  latter  country, 
some  distance  south  of  Feltria.  After  entering 
Yenetia,  its  course  was  south-east  to  the  Adrf 
atic,  into  which  it  dischaiged  itself  north  of  the 
Portns  Yenetus.    It  is  now  the  Piava, 

PLEanffanTM,  now  Massa  (Hiveri,  a  pro* 
montory  with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.     Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  G93. 

PLBUMostr,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  inbabil)- 
ants  of  modem  Towmay.    Cos,  G,  5,  c.  38. 

PuNTHiNE,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  coast, 
west  of  Alexandria  and  the  Mareotis  Lacusk 
It  gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  the  Mediierra* 
nean  on  the  coast  of  which  it  stood. 

PuNTHENCTES  SINUS,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean which  extended  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria  and  the 
western  months  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  linuU 
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of  Egypt  towards  the  west,  and  the  borders  oT 
Marmarica. 

pL0TiN0p5ui,  L  a  town  of  Thrace,  bailt  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  after  Plotina, 
the  founder's  wife.  It  stood  on  the  Hebnis, 
•boat  midway  between  Adrianopolis,which  was 
on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and 
Trajanopolis. II.  Another  in  Dacia. 

pNYX,  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  Solon 
for  holding  assemblies.  Vid.  Atfina, 

P(BciLE,acelebrated  portico  at  Athens.  Vid. 
Atkena, 

P<BNi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  PkanUt 
or  Phceniees,  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  1,  v.  302. 

PoooN,  a  harbour  of  the  Ircezeneans  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  for- 
ward before  the  town  of  TxxBzene,  as  the  beard 
(irMvuv)  does  from  the  chin.  SIrab.  8. — Mda^  3. 

PoLA,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians,  and  alterwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  PieUu  Julia»     The  Colchian  ori- 

S'n  of  this  place  belongs  to  the  fable  by  which 
e  Absyrtides  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Me- 
dea. It  was  by  far  the  most  important  place  in 
Histria.  Plin,  3,  c.  9.-^Mda,  2,  c  3.— S»ra3. 1 
and  5. 

PoLEMONiuM,  now  VoHja,  a  town  of  Pon- 
tns,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermo- 
don. 

PoucHNA,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Ida. 

Berodot.  6,  c.  28. IL   Another  at  Crete. 

Tkvcyd,  2,  c.  85. 

PoLLENTiA,  1.  now  PotefizajVi  town  of  Ligu- 
ria  in  Italy,  famous  for  wool.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Alaric  king  of  the  Groths,  about  the  403d 
year  a(  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former, 
according  to  some,  obtained  the  victory.  Mela^ 
2,  c.  7.— PK».  8,  c.  48.--Siaj<.  Tib,  n.—SU.  8, 

T.  89a— Cic.  11,  fhm,  13. II.  A  town  of 

Majorca.    PUn.  &  MsIol. III.  of  Picenum. 

jUv.  39,  c  44, 1.  41,  c.  27. 

PoLUscA,  a  town  of  Latium^  formerly  the  ca- 

5ital  of  the  Yolsci.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
^ollustini,    Liv.  2,  c.  39. 
PoLTlNus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindus.    Strah, 

P0METLA,P0METn,  andPoMETuSuESSA.  Vid. 


PoMPBT,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  form, 
Pompeia,  a  cit}r  of  Campania.  *'  Tradition  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of 
Herculaneum,  to  Hercules;  and  like  that  city, 
it  was  in  turn  occupied  by  the  O^ans,  Etrus- 
cans, Samnites,  and  Romans.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Samnites,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  but  were 
finally  reduced  bv  Sylla.  In  the  general  peace 
which  followed,  iPompeii  obtained  the  rights  of 
a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  military 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Publius  Sylla 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  Other  colonies  appear 
to  have  been  subsequently  sent  here  under  Au- 
gustus and  I^ero.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  a 
bloody  affray  occurred  at  Pompeii  during  the 
exhibation  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  and  those  of  Nuceria, 
m  which  many  lives  were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  I 


were  in  consequence  dmived  of  these  shows 
for  ten  years,  and  several  individuals  were  ba> 
nished.  Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destroeticn 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  by  an  earth- 
quake. Ofthe  more  complete  catastrophe,which 
buried  Pompeii  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius, 
we  have  no  positive  account ;  but  it  is  reason* 
ably  conjectured  that  it  wascaused  by  the  famous 
eruption  under  the  reign  of  Titus.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748; 
consequently  long  after  the  time  of  Clnverius." 
Cram.  *'  In  other  times  "  says  Eustace,  "  and 
in  other  places,  one  single  edifice,  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  esc^>ed  the  wreck  of 
ages,  would  have  enchanted  us ;  nay,  an  arch, 
the  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one  solitary  column, 
was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  discover  a 
single  ancient  house,  the  aboite  of  a  Roman  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,was 
an  object  or  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Here, 
not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  column,  nor  a 
house  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us,  untouch- 
ed, unaltered,  the  veiy  same  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  inhabited  by  Romans. 
We  range  through  the  same  streets,  tread  the 
very  same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  ea- 
ter the  same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same 
apartments.  We  are  sorroonded  by  the  same 
oDjects,  and  out  ofthe  same  windows  we  con* 
template  the  same  scenery.  While  yon  are 
wandering  through  the  abandoned  rooms,  yoa 
may,  without  any  great  effort  of  imagination, 
expect  to  meet  some  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
or  perhaps  the  master  ofthe  house  himself,  ana 
almost  feel  like  intruders  who  dread  the  appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  family.  In  the  streets  yoa 
are  afraid  of  turning  a  comer,  lest  you  shonld 
jostle  a  passenger ;  and  on  entering  a  house, 
the  least  sound  suirtles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.  The  tra- 
veller may  long  indulge  the  illusion,  for  not  a 
voice  is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot  to 
disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  inter- 
rupt his  reflections." 

Fobipeiop5i.i8,  I.  a  town  of  Cllicia,  formerly 
called  Stlu  This  city  received  its  second  name 
from  Pompey,  who  established  there  such  ofthe 
pirates  of  Cuicia  as  had  been  admitted  to  a  ca- 
pitulation in  the  war  carried  on  against  them 
oy  that  general.  jyAnviUe.  It  was  situated 
on  the  nver  Lamus,  near  the  mouth.    Mda,  I, 

c.  13. II.    Another  in  Paphlagonia,  or^- 

nally  called  EwpUoria,  which  name  was  ex- 
changed when  Fompev  conquered  Mithridate& 

PoMPELO,  a  town  of  Srain,  now  PampekmOf 
the  capital  of  Navarre.  Plin.  1,  c.  3. 

Pons  Muvm,  I.  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  in  following  the  current  of  the  Tiber.  It 
is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 

in  Rome. II.    iBmyiius,  an  ancient  bridge 

at  Rome,  originally  called  SuHicius,  because 
built  with  wood  (subHete).  It  was  raised  by 
Ancus  Martins,  and  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  the  Roman  priesis.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  bv  iBmylius  Lepidus,  whose 
name  it  assumed.  It  was  much  injured  bv  the 
overflowing  ofthe  river,  and  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with  white 
marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of 
Rome,  in  following  the  course  ofthe  river,  and 
some  vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen. HI* 
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Attiensis,  was  built  across  the  rirer  Anio.  about 
three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the 
ennuch  Narses,  and  called  after  him  when  des^ 
trojred  by  the  GkHhs. IV.  Cesius,  was  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called 
Gesiius  Gallus^  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber,  to 

which  the  Fabricius  conducted. V.  Aure- 

lianns,  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 

Antoninus. VI.  Armoniensis,  was  built  by 

Augustus,  to  join  the  Flaminian  to  the  £my- 

lian  road. VII.  Bajanns,  was  built  at  Baiae 

in  the  sea  by  Caligula.  It  was  supported  by 
boats,  and  measured  about  six  miles  m  length. 
^— VIIL  Janicularis,  received  its  name  from 
lis  vicinity  to  mount  Janiculum.    It  is  still 

standing. IX.  Milvias,  was  about  one  mile 

from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the  censor  iBlius 
Scaurus.  It  was  near  it  that  Gonstantine  de- 
feated Mazentius. ^X.  Fabricios,  was  built 

by  Fabricius,  and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Ti- 
ber.  XI.  Gardius,  was  built  bv  Agrippa. 

XII.  Palatinus  near  mount  Palatine,  was  also 
called  SetuUoHuSf  because  the  senators  walked 
over  it  in  procession  when  they  went  to  consult 
the  Sybilhne  books.  It  waswgun  b^  M.  Ful- 
vius,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mum- 
mius,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. — 

XIII.  Trajani,  was  built  by  Trajan  across  the 
Danube,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  magni- 
ficence.— The  emperor  built  it  to  assist  more  ex- 
peditiously the  provinces  against  the  barbarians. 
out  his  successor  destroyed  it,  as  he  supposed 
that  it  would  be  rather  an  inducement  for  the 
barbarians  to  invade  the  empire.  It  was  raised 
on  20  piers  of  hewn  stones,  150  feet  from  the 
foundation^  60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant 
one  from  the  other,  extending  in  length  above 
a  mile.    Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 

XIV.  Another  was  built  by  Trajan  over 

the  Tagos.  part  of  which  still  remains.  Of 
temporary  bridges,  that  of  Caesar  over  the  Rhine 

was  the  most  famous. XV.  The  lar^t 

single  arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river 
Elaver  in  France,  oidled  Pons  VeterU  BrivaUs. 
The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance 
Off  195  feet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the 

water. XVI.  Snfiragiorum,  was  built  in  the 

Campus  Martins,  and  received  its  name  be- 
cause the  populace  were  obli^d  to  pass  over 
it  whenever  they  delivered  their  suffrages  at  the 
elections  of  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 
^XVII.  Tirensis,  a  bridge  of  Latium,  be- 
tween Arpinum  and   Mintums. XVIII. 

Trnimphalis,  was  on  the  way  to  the  capital, 

andpassed  over  by  those  who  triumphed. 

XIX.  Namicnsis  joined  two  mountains  near 
Kamia,  built  b^  Augustus,  of  stupendous 
height,  60  miles  from  Rome ;  one  arch  of  it  re- 
mains, about  100  feet  high. 

PoNTU,  now  Panza,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Latium.  "  From  Livy  we  learn  that  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  441,  and  that 
it  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  senate  for 
its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Panic  war. 
It  became  afterwards  the  spot  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly 
conveyed,  to  be  afterwards  despatched  or  doom- 
ed to  a  perpetual  exile:  among  these  might  be 
DombeTed  many  Christian  martyrs."    Cram, 

PoNTTKJB,  or  PoMpTiNJB  Palubes,  an  exten- 
sive pieoe  of  marshy  land  in  the  coimtry  of  the 


Volsci,  extending  south  towards  Mintnnue. 
"  They  derive  their  appellation  from  Pomeiium, 
a  considerable  townoi  the  Volsci.  Though  this 
cit^  was  so  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarquin  to 
build  the  Capitol  with  its  plunder,  yet  it  had 
totallv  disappeared  even  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  date  of  the 
origin  of  these  marshes.  Homer,  and  after  him 
Vij^,  represent  the  abode  of  Circe  as  an  isl- 
and, and  Pliny,  alluding  to  Homer,  quotes  this 
opinion,  and  confirms  it  by  the  testimony  of 
Theophrastus,  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  440, 
gives  this  island  a  circumference  of  eighty  stadia 
or  aboai  ten  miles.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  vase  plain,  even  now  so  little  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may,  like  the  territory  of 
Bavenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  once  been 
covered  by  the  waves.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  state  in  fabulous  times,  the  same  Plin^, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  more  ancient  Latm 
writer,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  re* 
public,  the  tract  of  country  afterwards  included 
in  the  marshes  contained  thirtv-three  cities,  all 
of  which  gradually  disappearea  before  the  rava- 
ges of  war,  or  the  still  more  destructive  influence 
of  the  increasing  fens.  These  fens  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into  the 
plain  by  numberless  streams  that  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  for  want  of 
sufficient  declivity  creep  sluggishly  over  the 
level  space,  and  sometime^  stagnate  iopools^  or 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Appius  Claudius, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  employed  in  carrying  his  celebrated 
road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  drain  them ;  and  his  example  was,  at  long 
intervals,  followed  by  various  consuls,  emperors, 
and  kings,  down  to  the  Gothic  Theodoric  in- 
clusively. Of  the  methods  employed  bv  Ap* 
pins,  and  afterwards  by  the  consul  Cetnegus, 
we  know  little ;  though  not  the  road  only,  but 
the  traces  of  certain  channels  dus  to  draw  the 
water  from  it,  and  mounds  raiseu  to  protect  it 
from  sudden  swells  of  water,  are  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  former.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  resolved  in  his  mighty  mind  a  design  wor- 
thy of  himself;  of  turning  the  course  of  the  TV 
ber  from  Osliaf  and  carrying  it  through  the 
Pomptine  territory  and  marshes  to  the  sea  at 
TYrracina,  This  grand  project,  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  Dictator,  perished  with 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but 
more  practicable  plan  of  Augustus,  who  endea- 
voured to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  by 
opening  a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia  from 
Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was 
customary  to  embark  on  this  canal  at  night-time, 
as  Strabo  relates  and  Horace  practised ;  because 
the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  swamps  are  less 
noxious  during  the  coolness  of  the  night  than 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  canal  opened  by 
Augustus  still  remains,  and  is  called  the  Cavaia. 
Nerva  resumed  the  task ;  and  his  glorious  suc- 
cessor Trajan  carried  it  on  during  ten  years,  and 
with  so  much  activity  that  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  TrepofUi  to  TWractna  was  drain- 
ed, and  the  Via  Appia  completely  restored,  in 
the  third  consulate  of  that  emperor.  Of  the 
different  popes  who  have  revived  this  useful  en- 
terprise, Boniface  II.,  Martin  V.,  and  Sixtus 
Gluintus,  carried  it  on  with  a  vigour  adequate  to 
its  importance,  and  with  a  magnificence  worthy 
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of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  ^ory  of  finally 
terminating  this  grand  nndertaking,  so  oAen  at- 
tempted and  so  often  frnstrated,  was  reserved  for 
the  late  fontiff  Pins  VI.  who  inmiediateiy  on 
his  elevation  to  the  pipal  throne  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Pomptine  marshes.  His  success 
was  complete;  this,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood upon  the  supposition  that  the  canals  of 
communication  be  kept  open,  and  the  beds  of 
the  streams  be  cleared.  It  is  reported  that  since 
the  last  French  invasion  these  necessary  pre- 
cautions have  been  neglected,  and  that  the  wa- 
ters begin  to  stagnate  again.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
nnderjtood  that  these  marshes  presented  in  eve- 

S  direction  a  dreary  and  forbidding  aspect  to 
e  traveller  or  the  sportsman  who  ranged  over 
them.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  they  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  that  enclose  and 
shade  the  lakes  which  border  the  coasts.  These 
forests  extend  with  little  interruption  from  Os- 
tia  to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  of 
oak,  ilex,  bay,  and  numberless  flowering 
shrubs."    Eustace. 

PoNTUS,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Euxine  Sea;  east  by  Armenia: 
south  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadocia ;  ana 
west  by  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia ;  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halys.  "  Pontus 
was  a  dismemberment  from  Cappadocia,  as  a 
s^Murate  satrapy  under  the  kings  of  Persia,  till 
it  was  erected  mto  a  kingdom  about  300  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  name  of  Leuco- 
Syrif  or  White  Syrians,  which  was  given  to  the 
Gappadocians,  extended  to  a  people  who  inha- 
bited Pontus:  and  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the 
term  PoiUus  distinguished  the  maritime  people 
from  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Mediterranean 
country.  This  great  space,  extending  to  Col- 
chis, formed,  under  the  Roman  empire,  two  pro- 
vinces: the  one,encroachingon  rapblagonia 
on  the  side  of  Sinope,  was  distinguished  1^  the 
term  Primal  and  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
HdenopontuSf  from  Helen,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  other  was  called  Pontus  PoUmoni- 
€UMs^  from  the  name  of  Polemon,  which  had 
been  that  of  a  race  of  kings;  the  last  of  which 
made  a  formal  cession  of  his  state  to  Nero.'' 
jyAnmUe.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  Pontus  OalaUeuSj  of  which 
Amasia  was  the  capital ;  Pontus  PolemofUaetiSt 
from  its  chief  town  Polemonium;  and  Pontus 
Cappad&ciuSf  of  which  Tapezus  was  the  capi- 
tal. Continuing  for  a  long  time  a  mere  satra- 
er  of  the  Persian  empire,  m>m  the  accession  of 
arius  Hystaspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  when 
its  government  was  bestowed  upon  Artabazes, 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Smerdis,  it  be- 
came at  last  an  indepenaent  monarchy ;  and, 
under  the  rule  of  Mitnridates,  proved  an  enemy 
to  Rome  as  formidable  almost  as  Carthage  had 
been  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic.  The 
kingdom  of  Pontus  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
stale  under  Mithridates  the  Great  When  J. 
Caesar  had  conquered  it,  it  became  a  Roman 
province,  though  it  was  often  governed  by  mo- 
narchs  who  were  tributary  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  Under  the  emperors  areolar  governor 
was  alwajrs  appointed  over  it.  Pontus  produc- 
ed castors,  highly  valued  among  the  ancients. 
Amasea  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Helenopontus,  and  was  the  most  considerable  I 
of  the  Cities  of  Pontus.  The  rivers  of  this  coun- 1 
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try  deserving  to  be  specially  ennmeraled, 
the  Iris,  flowmg  nearly  north  through  ihe  whole 
width  of  the  widest  part ;  the  Lycus  and  the 
Scylax,  its  principal  branches;  the  Halys  oo 
the  western  boundary;  and  the  Thermodon, 
east  of  the  Iris,  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its 
length  as  for  its  connexion  with  the  traditionaiy 
abode  of  the  Amazons.  Towards  Cappadocis, 
a  range  of  high  mountains  skirt  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Pontus,  and  distinguish  the  southern  re- 
gion as  a  rugged  country  from  the  districts  ad 
the  coast,  which  was  a  level  region  and  called 
Phanarea.  A  great  number  of  difierent  tribes 
made  up  the  Pontic  population.  '*  There  is 
mention  m  Xenophon^s  retreat,  of  the  DfyUtns 
adjacent  to  Trebisond.  T  hese  nations  received 
the  general  name  of  CkalybeSf  from  being  occo- 
piea  in  the  forging  of  iron.  They  are  mention- 
ed by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  CkaldtBi ;  and 
all  this  country,  distributed  into  deep  valleys  and 
precipitate  mountains,  is  still  called  KeUif. 
The  character  of  the  people  corresponded  with 
the  face  of  the  country  as  above  described; 
which  was  composed  of  Bepta-cometa^  or  seven 
conmiunities."  D*AnviUe.  Pontus  as  a  diocese 
under  the  distribution  of  Constantine,  included 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  the  Armenias,  the  capi- 
tal being  Neo-Caesarea,  towards  the  mountams 
and  the  country  of  the  Chalybes  or  ChaldseL 
Virg,  G.  1,  V.  58.— Mela,  1,  c.  1  and  19.— 
Strab.  12. — Cie.  pro  Leg. — Man. — Amoik— 

PtoL  5,  c.  6. II.  A  part  of  Mcesia  in  Europe, 

on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  Ovid 
was  banished,  and  from  whence  he  wrote  his 
four  books  of  epistles  de  Ponio,  and  his  six  boola 
d€  Tristibus.  Ovid,  de  Pont. 
PoNTtTS  EuxtNUs.  Vid.  Evxinius, 
PopuLONiA,  or  PopuLONiuM,  a  town  of  Edv- 
ria,  near  Pisae,  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla.  Strab.  b.—Virg.  JEn,  10,  v.  172.— 
ima,  2,  c.  5.— P/t».  3,  c.  5. 

Porta  Cap£na,  I.  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
leads  to  the  Appian  road.  Omd,  Fast.  %  v. 
192. 11.  Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  fiom  Aurelius,  a  consul  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the 

coast  of  Etniria. III.  Asinaria,  led  to  moont 

Ccelius.    It  received  its  name  from  the  family 

of  the  Asinil. IV.  Carmentalis,  was  at  l£^ 

foot  of  the  cc^pitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Scelerata,  because  the  300 
Fabii  marched  through  when  they  went  to  figkt 
an  enemy,  and  were  Killed  near  the  river  Cre>- 

mera. ^V.  Janualis,  was  near  the  temple  of 

Janus. VI.  Es^uilina,  was  also  called  Mdia^ 

THurioi,  or  LibUinensis,  and  all  criminals  who 
were  going  to  be  executed  generally  passed 
through,  as  also  dead  bodies  which  were  carried 

to  be  burnt  on  mount  Esquilinus. VII.  FTa- 

minia,  called  also  PhanerUana,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  capitol  and  mount  Clnirinalis,  and 

through  it  the  Flaminian  road  passed. VIII- 

Fontinalis,  led  to  the  Campus  Martins.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  great  number  of  foon- 

tains  that  were  near  it. IX.     Navalis,  was 

situate  near  the  place  where  the  ships  came 

from  Ostia. X.  Viminalis,  was  near  mount 

Viminalis. XI.  Trigemina,  called  also  (H- 

tiertsiSf  led  to  the  town  of  Ostia. XII.    €•- 

tularia,  was  near  the  Carmentalis  Porta,  at  tl^e 

foot  of  mount  Viminalis. XIII.  Collating, 

received  its  name  from  its  leading  to  Cdllatia. 
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— ^XIV.  Collina,  called  also  QuirinaUs^  I  Lannsaciis,  now  Cardboa.  Priapns  was  the 
AgonensiSf  and  Solaria^  was  near  Cluirinalis  I  chief  deit^  of  the  place,  and  from  him  the  town 
Blons.  Annibal  rode  up  to  this  gate  and  threw  '     * 

a  spear  into  the  city.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
at  tne  death  of  Romnlos  there  were  only  three 
or  four  gates  at  Rome,  but  the  number  was  in- 
creased, and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  there  were 
37,  when  the  circumference  of  tne  walls  was 
13  miles  and  200  paces. 

Po8io£uM,  I.  auromontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 
where  Neptune  had  a  temple.  Sirab.  14.—— 
II.  A  town  of  Syria,  below  Libanus.    Plin.  5, 

c.  90. IIL  A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on 

the  borders  of  Macedonia.    Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

PoaooNu.     Vid.  Pasbtm, 

PooDONiuM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune, 
near  Caenis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Sicily 
are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile  distant  from 
the  opposite  shore. 

PoTAMos,  a  town  of  Attica,  near  Suninm. 
Stra6.9. 

PoTiDfi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Connthian  colony,  and  became  tributary  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
took  it  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his  in- 
terest. Cassander  repaired  and  enlarged  it,  and 
called  it  CasMondriaf  a  name  which  it  still  pr«- 
serves,  and  which  has  given  occasion  to  Livy  to 
say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original  founder  of 
that  city.  Liv,  44,  c.  U.^Demestk,  O^tU.— 
Strab,  T'-Paus.  5,  c.  23.— JHk2a,  2,  c.  2. 

PoTNLB,  L  a  town  of  Bcsotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple.  The  Potnians  having  once  mur- 
dered the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered  by  the 
oracle,  to  appease  his  resentmexit.  yearly  to  offer 
on  his  altars  a  young  man.  This  unnatural 
sacrifice  was  continued  for  some  years,  till  Bac- 
chus himself  substituted  a  goat,  from  which  cir- 
cmnstance  he  received  the  appellation  of  JBga- 
Mtu  and  JBgaphtigus.  There  was  here  a 
fomitaan,  whose  waters  made  horses  run  mad  as 
soon  as  Uiey  were  touched.  There  were  also 
here  certam  goddesses  called  Potniades^  on 
whose  altars,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  also 
Usual,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which  were 
found  the  following  year  in  the  groves  of  Do- 
dona.  The  mares  of  Potniae  destroyed  their 
master Glaucus, son  of  Sisyphus,  {vid,  CfUmr 
«».)  Ptf«tf.9,c.  8.— Fify.  GF.  3,  v.  267.— 
JSUen^  V,  H.  15,  c.  25. -IL  A  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, whose  pastures  gave  madness  to  asses, 
according  to  Pliny. 

Pb XNESTE.  a  town  of  Latium,  about  21  miles 
from  Rome,  ouilt  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Caeculus 
the  son  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Fortune  there  with  two  famous  ima- 
ges, as  also  an  oracle,  which  was  long  in  great 
repute.  Cie.  de  Div.  2,  c.  41. —  Virg,  jEn.  7,  v. 
eeO.^Bi>rai.  3,  od.  4.-^SUa.  1,  SyZr.  3.  v.  80. 

PacTORu,  I.  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Cranr 
sUuU. n.  Another.     Vid.  Augusta. 

Prasijis,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Btrodot.  5, 
c.17. 

pRBUus,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  Castigltone. 
Cic.  M^l.  ^l.-^PUn.  3,  c.  5. 

Paiipva,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near  i    Psafhis,  "  a  demus  belonging  to  the  trib* 
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received  its  name,  because  he  had  taken  reflige 
there  when  banished  from  Lampsacus.    Strab. 

12.— PKa.  5,  c.  3Si.—Melaj  1,  c.  9. 11.    An 

island  near  Ephesus.    Phn.  5,  c.  31. 

Pri£ne,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve  in- 
dependent cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  haa 
been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Pans.  7,  c. 
2, 1.  8,  c.  24.— 5<ra*.  12. 

pRivERNUM,  now  Piptmo  Vecchio,  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Privemales.  It  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Liv.  8,  c.  10.— FtV^.  jEn,  11,  v.  540.— Cw.  1 
Div.  43. 

PancHf  TA,  an  island  of  Campania,  in  the  bay 
of  Puteoli.  now  Procita.  It  was  situated  near 
Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it  had 
been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  received 
its  name,  according  to  Dionvsius,  from  the 
nurse  of  iEneas.  Virg.  JEn,  2,  v.  715.— ^to, 
2,  c.  7. — Dionys.  HaL  1. 

PROCONNtsus,  now  Marmora^  an  island  of 
the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzicus ;  also 
called  ElapKonntfiu  and  Neuris.  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  marble.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Strab, 
13.— iUtrto,  2,  c.  7. 

PROMETHei  JcGUM  dud  Antrum,  a  place  on 
the  top  uf  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania. 

Propontis,  a  sea  which  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Euxine,  by  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus,  and  with  ihe  iE^ean  bj  the  Hellespont. 
The  name  designates  its  position  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  being  compounded 
of  irpo  and  Iloyrof.  "An  isle  which  it  includes, 
but  nearer  to  Asia  than  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  is  Marmora^  communicates 
this  name  to  the  Propontis^  which  is  also  called 
the  White  Sea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name 
of  Black  Sea,  which  is  given  to  the  Euxine." 
lyAnvUU. 

Prostmna,  "  a  town  of  Argolis,  which  Stra- 
bo  places  near  Midea,  and  which  contained  a 
temple  of  Juno.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  above  the 
port  of  ToUme^  which  it  overlooks;  those  of 
Midea  are  more  inland ;  near  the  monastery  of 
Agios  AdrianoSf  where  there  is  a  Palao  Cos- 
tro  on  a  bold  rock,  the  walls  are  of  ancient 
masonry.''    Cram. 

pROTEi  Columns,  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Eg^l.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  262. 

Protesilai  T0RR18,  the  monument  of  Pro- 
tesilaas,  on  the  Hellespont  Plin,  4,  c  11. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

PansA,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bilhy- 
nia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Oljrmpus,  on 
the  northern  side.  "  This  cily,  aAerwards  sig- 
nalized by  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  still  pre- 
serves its  name,  although  the  Turks,  by  their 
pronunciation,  change  the  P  into  B,  and,  re- 
fusing to  begin  a  word  with  two  consonants, 
call  it  Jffttrifl;*    D'Anvilk. 

PsAMATHos,  a  town  on  the  Laconian  gulf, 

also  called  Amathus.    Strabo  uses  the  latter 

appellation,  Pausaniasthe  former.  Porto  Qiiag* 

Ho  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 

I  town.    Cram, 
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JRantJBj  as  we  kam  from  an  inscripiion  cited b^ 
Bipan,  to  the  noith  of  Rhamniis.  Strabo  also 
slates  that  it  was  situated  near  Oropus.  The 
▼estiges  of  Psaphis  remain  andiscovered,  but  it 
i^  probable  thev  would  be  found  near  the  pre- 
sent town  of  imr«<Mw2t.''  Cram, 

Faorais,  '*  placed  by  Pausanias  at  the  foot  of 
the  chain  of  mount  Ejymanthus,  from  whence 
desceoded  a  river  of  the  same  name  which 
flowed  near  the  town,  and,  after  receiving  ano- 
ther small  stream  called  Aroanius,  joined  the 
Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  EUs.  Psopbis  was 
apparemly  a  city  of  great  antiouity,  having  pre- 
viously borne  tne  names  of  tlrymanthus  and 
Phegea.  At  the  time  of  the  Social  war  it  was 
in  the  nossession  of  the  Elean&  on  whose  terri- 
tory it  bordered,  as  well  ason  tnat  of  the  Achee- 
ans;  and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  proved  a  source  of  ^eat  annoyance 
tp  the  latter  people.  Philip,  km^  of  Macedon, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Achaians,  after  de- 
feating the  Eleans  near  Orchomenus,  advanced 
against  Psophis,  and  reaching  it  in  three  days 
from  Caphyae,  proceeded  to  assault  the  town, 
notwithaumding  the  great  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  numeroas  garrison. 
Such  was  the  suddenness  and  vigour  of  the  at- 
tack, that  after  a  short  resistance  the  Eleans 
fled  to  the  citadel,  leaving  the  assailants  in  pos- 
session of  the  town.  Tne  acropolis  also  not 
long  after  capitulated.  After  this  success,  Phi- 
lip made  over  the  conquered  town  to  the  Achs- 
ans.  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  own  troops. 
by  tne  time  of  Pausanias.  Psophis  presented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  but  tne  temple  of  Ery- 
nanthus,  the  tomb  of  Alcmaeon,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  once  sacred  to  Venus  Erycina.  The 
territory  of  this  city  extended  as  far  as  a  spot 
named  Seirse,  near  the  Ladon,  where  that  of 
Clitor  commenced.  The  remains  of  Psophis 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  kkan  of  TWpotomia,  so 
called  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers.  Pou- 
qneville  observed  there  several  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  the  foundatioiis  of  two 
temples,  a  theatre,  and  the  site  of  the  acropolis." 
Cram, 

PsTCHRUa,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  forth  black  lambs.   Aristot. 

PsTLU,  a  people  of  litrira,  near  the  Syrtes, 
▼exy  expert  m  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  ser- 
pents, which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon  them. 
Sirt^.  n.-IHo.  51,  c.  ll-ZAtaiii.  9,  v.  894, 
Vfyt.—HtrodU.  4,  c.  173.— P»i«.  9,  c.  28. 

Ptbleum ,  '*  a  town  of  Thessaly,  distant,  ac- 
cording to  Artemidorus,  one  hundred  and  ten 
stadia  from  Alos.  Homer  ascribes  it  to  Prote- 
silaus,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Atron.  Diodorus  notices  the  fact  of  this  city 
having  been  declared  free  by  Demetrias  Polior- 
oetes  when  at  war  with  Cassander.  In  Livy. 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  for  Pylleon  we  should 
read  Pteleon,  as  this  place  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Antron.  Antiochus  landed  here 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  Elsewhere 
the  same  historian  informs  us  that  Pteleon,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  its  inhGU)itants,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  Roman  consul  LicLni- 
ns.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  forest  named  Pteleon, 
without  noticing  the  town.  The  ruins  of  Pte- 
leum  probably  exist  near  the  present  village  of 


PULio^  though  none  were  observed  by  Mr 
Dodwell  on  that  site.''    Cram. 

Pteru.  a  well-fortified  town  of  Cappadoda, 
It  was  in  tnis  neighbourhood,  according  to  some, 
that  Cronus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  BertdU. 
1,  c.  76. 

Ptolbiubdm^  a  certain  place  at  Athens,  dedi- 
cated to  exercise  and  study.    Cie,  5^  dejiu. 

Ptolcmais,  a  town  of  Thebaic  m  Eg^ 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautified  iL 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  <mi 
the  sea-coast,  and,  according  to  some,  it  was 

the   same   as  Barce.     Vid.  Barce. II.  A 

city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Aeon.    Mia,  1,  c. 
8, 1.  3,  c.  B.—Plln.  2,  c.  nstrab.  14,  dtc. 

PuLCHauM,  a  promontory  near  Carthage,  now 
RoMafran,    Iav.  2Qj  c.  27. 

PuRpi7RARi£.     Vid.  FortuiuUm  insula. 

PuTBou,  "  a  tovm  of  Greek  origin,  and  first 
called  Dicaarckia.  It  was  erected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Cumae  as  a  sea-port,  and  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  original  appellaxion 
from  the  excellence  of  its  government,  an  ad- 
vantage which  few  colonies  have  ever  enjoyed. 
However,  it  owes  its  present  name,  and  indeed 
its  fame  and  prosperity,  to  the  Roqians,  whc^ 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  east.  Its  situation  as  a  sea- 
port is  indeed  unrivalled.  It  stands  on  a  point 
that  juts  out  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  bay,  called  from  it  PuUolamg 
or  Buzzolano.  Its  prominence  forms  a  natural 
port,  if  a  port  can  be  wanting  in  a  bav  so  well 
covered  by  the  surrounding  coasts,  and  divided 
into  so  many  creeks  and  harbours.  It  is  eosy 
to  guess  what  the  animation  and  ^lendoor  of 
Puteoli  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  the 
riches  of  the  east  were  poured  into  its  bosonL 
and  when  its  climate,  batns,  and  beauty,  allured 
the  most  opulent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.  Coak> 
merce  has  long  since  forsaken  it ;  the  attractioa 
of  its  climate  and  its  situation  still  remain,  bat 
operate  very  feeblv  on  the  feelings  of  a  people 
little  given  to  rural  enjoyments.  Its  pcpulation^ 
which  formerly  spread  over  the  neigbbonring 
hilLs,  and  covered  them  with  public  and  private 
edifices,  is  now  confined  to  the  little  prominent 
point  which  formed  the  ancient  port;  and  all 
the  magnificence  of  antiquity  has  either  been 
undermined  by  time,  demolished  by  barbarism, 
or  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earthi^uakes.  Ves- 
tiges however  remain,  shapeless  indeed  and  de- 
formed, but  numerous  and  vast  enough  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  former  extent  and  grandeur. 
In  the  square  stands  a  beautiful  marble  pedestal, 
with  basso  relievos  on  its  pannels,  represeniini^ 
the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  rebnOt  by 
Tiberius.  It  supported  a  statue  of  that  emperor, 
erected  by  the  same  cities  as  a  monument  of 
their  gratitude.  Each  citv  is  represented  by  a 
figure  bearing  in  its  hand  some  characteristic 
emblem.  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  is  undoubtedly  boilt 
in  a  great  degree  of  ancient  materials,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  blocks  of  marble  which  in  maoy 
places  form  its  walls.**    Eustace. 

PuTfcuT.!,  pits  dug  in  the  Campus  Esquili- 
nus,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  lower  or> 
ders  were  buried  in  the  early  days  of  Rome. 
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"  These  holes  were  called  pulicidi.  fVom  their 
resemblance  to  weDs,  or  more  probably  from  the 
stench  which  issued  from  them  in  consequence 
of  this  practice/*  {Cram.)  Vid,  Campus  Es- 
fuilinus. 

Vtdsaj  a  city  of  Macedonia, "  celebrated  for 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  F.  iEmilius  over 
the  Macedonian  army  under  Ferseus,  which  put 
an  end  to  that  ancient  empire.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylax,  who  styles  it 
a  Greek  city,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  time  independent  of  the  Macedonian 
princes.  Thucydides  speaks  of  an  attack  made 
Jspotk  it  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Arche- 
laus  king  of  Macedon,  who  removed  its  site 
twenty  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts;  but  Thucydides  states,  that  it  had  been 
long  before  that  period  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander the  son  oi  Amyntas,  and  that  Themisto- 
cles  sailed  from  thence  on  his  way  to  Persia. 
After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  Pvdna  again  felt 
mtothe  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  this  change  are  not  known  to  us; 
Mr.  Mitford  is  inclined  to  think  it  occurred  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Philip,  and  makes  the  first  rup- 
ture between  that  sovereign  and  the  Athenians 
the  consequence  of  that  event ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  unsupported  by  any  direct  testimony ; 
all  that  we  know  is,  that  Athens  was  at  some 
time  or  other  in  possession  of  Pydna  and  the  ad- 
Joining  towns,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  taken 
from  tnem  by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olvnthus. 
The  next  fact  relative  to  Pydna,  which  is  re- 
corded in  history,  is  posterior  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  mother  Olympias 
was  here  besieged  by  Cassander ;  and  all  hopes 
of  relief  being  cut  on,  by  an  entrenchment  hav- 
ing been  made  round  the  town  from  sea  to  sea, 
famine  at  length  compelled  Olympi&s  to  surren- 
der, when  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon 
after  put  to  death.  Linr  speaxs  of  two  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  near  Pydna,  the 
£son  and  Lencus,  and  a  mountain  named  Olo- 
eras;  their  modern  appellations  are  unknown 
to  110.  The  Epitomizer  of  Strabo  says,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Kilros^  as  likewise  the 
Scholiast  to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  is 
still  attached  to  the  s|)ot  at  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  at  JTi^r^a  vast  tumulus,  which 
be  considered  with  much  probability,  as  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  these 
plains.*    Cram. 

pTGMiBi,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Ethio- 
pia. Some  authors  afiirm,  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  com  as  if  to  fell  a  fo- 
resL  They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionable stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
a^inst  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
-which  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originally  governed  by 
Oerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
crane  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
€>vid,  Md.  6,  V.  90.— fllwner.  J7.  3.— 5fra*.  T— 
ArUt,  Afdm.  8,  c.  12.— Jmv.  13,  v.  186.— PK».  4, 
^ve^-^Meta,  3,  c.  8. — Suet,  in  Aug.  83. 

The  word  PyUe,  which  signifies  ^<z2ef5, 


was  often  applied  by  the  (Greeks  to  any  straitB 
or  passages  which  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween one  country  and  another,  such  as  the 
straits  of  Thermopyte,  of  Persia,  Hyrcania,  Ac. 
CIaspijb.     Via.  Caspia  Pyla. — -CiuajB. 


Vid.  Cilicia. 

PvLOs,  I.  a  town  of  the  province  of  EKs, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  "  disputed  with  two  other  towns  of 
the  same  name  the  honour  of  being  the  camtal 
of  Nestor's  dominions;  these  were  Pylosof  Tri- 
phyiia  and  the  Messenian  Pylus,  of  which  we 
nave  yet  to  speak.  Pausanias  writes  that  the 
Elean  city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylus,  son 
of  Cleson,  king  of  Megara ;  but  that  having 
been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Efteans.  Diodorus  says  that  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Elis,  under  their  king  Pausanias,  they  encamp* 
ed  close  to  Pylos,  of  which  they  made  them* 
selves  masters.  He  also  states  that  it  was  sev* 
enty  stadia  from  Elis ;  but  Pausanias  reckons 
eighty.  Pliny  places  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  fVom  Oiympia.  This  town  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour  (^ 
Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  that  Pylos  was 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Selleis.  This 
site  agrees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  name  Por* 
ieSf  where  there  arc  vestiges  of  antiquity  undef 
mount  Maurobouiiij  which  must  be  the  Pholoe 
of  the  ancients.  Near  Pylos  flowed  the  Ladon, 
a  small  stream  that  discharged  itself  into  the 
Peneus.    In  modem  maps  it  is  called  Dervickt 

or  Tehdiber."     Cram. 11.    TRTPmuicuik 

another  town  of  the  same  province,  "  regarded 
by  Strabo  with  ?reat  probability  as  the  city  of 
I^esios,  fs  placed  by  that  geographer  at  a  di)^ 
tance  of  thirty  stadia  from  the  coas$t,  and  near  a 
small  river  once  called  Amathus  and  Pamisus^ 
but  subsequently  Mamans  and  Arcadicus.  The 
epithet  »i/«««rf«f,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Py- 
lian  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
names.  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity^ 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  time^ 
Pausanias  even  does  not  apbear  to  have  bees 
aware  of  its  existence.  Strabo,  affirms,  that,  on 
the  conquest  of  Triphylia  by  the  Eleans,  th^ 
uinexed  its  territory  to  the  neighbouring  towit 
of  Lepreum.  The  vestiges  of  Pylos  are  thought 
by  Sir  W.  Gel!  to  corres|)ond  with  a  Pal^U 
Castro  situated  at  MHskini,  or  Pischini^  about 
two  miles  from  the  coast.  Near  this  is  a  village 
called  Sarene,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Arene.*^ 

Cram. III.     Messeniacitb,  a  city  on  the 

Messenian  coast,  at  the  foot  of  mount  iBgaleusi 
"  regarded  by  many  as  the  capital  of  Nestor^l 
dominions,  and  at  a  later  period  celebrated  for 
the  brilliant  successes  obtained  there  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Petoponnesian  war.  It  is  ne* 
ccssary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  thean-^ 
cient  city  of  Pylos  and  the  fortress  which  the 
Athenian  troops,  under  Demosthenes,  ereeted 
on  the  spot  termed  Coryphasium  by  the  Lace- 
dcemonians.  Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  towtl 
of  Pylos  was  destroyed,  part  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Corypha.sium :  but  Pausanias  maket 
no  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  town^ 
simply  mating  that  Pylos,  founded  by  Pylua  son 
cf  Cleson,  Was  situated  on  the  promontory  of 
Coryphasium.  To  Pylus  he  has  also  attributed 
the  foundation  of  I^los  in  fiUs,  whither  that 
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duef  retired  oa  his  txpuAmm  from  Messenia  by 
Keleus  and  the  Thespian  Pelasgi.    He  adds, 
thai  a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphasia  was  to  be 
seen  near  the  town,  as  well  as  the  house  of  Nes- 
tor, whose  monument  was  likewise  shewn  there. 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  h^  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  prove  that  the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not 
in  Messenia,  but  in  Triphylia.  From  Homer's 
description  he  observes,  it  is  evident  that  Nes- 
tor's dominions  were  traversed  by  the  Alpheus; 
and  from  his  account  of  Telemachus's  voyage, 
when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Pylos  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the 
Messenian  nor  the  Elean  city  j  since  the  son  of 
Ulysses  is  made  to  pass  Cruni,  Chalcis,  Phea, 
and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  set  out  from  the  last-mentioned 
place :  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation  would 
nave  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reck- 
on 400  stadia  from  the  Messenian  to  the  Tri- 
phylian  Pylos  only,  besides  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume the  poet  would  in  that  case  have  named 
the  Neda.  the  Acidon,  and  other  intervening 
rivers  and  places.    A^in ;  from  Nestor's  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the 
Alpheus,  a  statement  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  position  of  the  Elean  Pylos.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  him  to  allude  to 
the  Messenian  citv,  it  will  appear  very  improba- 
ble, that  Nestor  snould  make  an  incursion  into 
the  country  of  the  EpeL  and  return  from  thence 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle  which  he  Imd  to 
convey  such  a  distance.    His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olenian 
rock,  aAer  their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  that  he  marched  from  Mes- 
senia. In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  any  communication  be- 
tween the  Epeans  and  the  subjects  of  Nestor,  it 
they  had  been  so  far  removed  from  each  other. 
But  as  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphvlian  city,  we  are  necessarily  induced  to 
re^a  it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.    Such  are  the 
chief  ar^ments  advanced  by  Strabo  in  support 
of  his  opinion ;  and  they  must,  we  ima^e,  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  deciding  the  question.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  still  some  obscure  points  in  the  Homeric 
geography  relative  to  Nestor's  dominions  which 
require  elucidation,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Strabo.   The 
sites  of  Arene  and  Thryoessa  in  particular  are 
▼ery  dubious ;  and  thus  the  whole  account  of 
Nestor's  operations  against  the  Epeans  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.    We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  identify  the  positions  of  Pylos  and  Co- 
ryphasium  with  those  places  which  are  known 
to  us  from  maps  and  the  information  conveyed 
by  travellers  in  modem  Greece.  We  learn  Arom 
Pausanias's  history  of  the  Messenians  that  Py- 
los was  a  sea-port  town,  and  Thucydides  affirms 
that  it  was  the  most  frequented  haven  of  that 
Mople.    It  was  nearly  closed  by  Uie  island  of 
Bphacteria,  which,  like  the  islet  Rbenea  with 
respect  to  Delos,  stood  in  front  of  the  port.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  had  two  entrances, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  of  unequal 
breadth ;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  admit- 
ting only  two  ressels  abreast.    The  harbour  it- 
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self  must  have  been  very  capacious  for  two  snca 
considerable  fleets  as  those  of  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta to  engage  within  it.     These  characteristics 
sufficiently  indicate  the  port  or  bay  of  Nauarino 
and  the  scene  of  those  most  interesting  events 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  are  detailed  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides;  but  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  p<»ition  which 
should  be  assigned  to  Coryphasium;  D'An- 
ville  fixes  it  at  New  Navarino,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  harbour,  but  Barbie  du  Boca^  at  Old 
Navarino  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the 
bay.    Now  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  Py- 
los or  Coryphasium  was  at  least  100  stadia  from 
Methone,  or  Modan,  but  from  the  best  maps  ii 
appears  not  more  than  fifty  stadia  from  the  lat- 
ter to  New  Navarino,  while  the  distance  to  Old 
Navarino,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  stated  by 
the  Greek  writer;  which  seems  conclusive  in 
favour  of  Barbie  du  Bocage.  The  point  of  land 
on  which  Old  Navarina  is  situated,  answers 
also  better  to  the  Conrphasium  Promontorium 
of  Pausanias.    Sir  w.  Gell,  in  his  Itinerary 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  any  antiquities 
at  Navarino,  but  he  calls  the  old  town  Pylo& 
Some  vestiges  are  laid  down  in  Lapie*s  map 
above  the  coast,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  on  a  spot  named  Fila,  which  probably 
answers  to  the  ancient  Pylos.    The  fort  erected 
by  the  Athenians  could  not  have  been  Cory- 
pnasium  itself,  since  Thucydides  represents  it 
as  a  deserted  place,  but  it  must  have  stood  on 
the  promontory  facing  the  open  sea,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  likewise  applicable  to  Old  No- 
varino.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Athenians 
maintained  this  position  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Spartans;  and  by  placing  there  a  Mes- 
senian garrison,  occasioned  a  serioas  annoyance 
to  that  people  during  the  fifteen  years  it  remain- 
ed in  their  possession."    Cram. 

Ptra,  part  of  mount  (Eta,  on  which  the  body 
of  Hercules  was  burnt.    Iav.  36,  c  30. 

PrBAMinEs.  "On  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizeh^  pleasantly 
shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives. 
To  the  west  of  this  city  stand  the  three  pyra- 
mids, which,  by  their  unequalled  size  and  cele- 
brity, have  eclipsed  all  those  numerous  struc- 
tures of  the  same  form,  which  are  scattered 
over  E^ypt.  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  447  feet,  that  is,  fottf 
feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  VQ 
higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  length 
of  the  base  is  730  feet.  The  anticjuity  of  these 
erections,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  inge- 
nious conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  information.  It  nas  been  supposed  that 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such 
as  that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the 
cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and 
height  a  certain  number  of  multiples.  They 
were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientific 
principles,  and  give  evidence  of  a  certain  pro- 
gress in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides  are  accurate- 
ly adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Whe- 
ther they  were  applied  to  sepulcnral  uses,  and 
intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been 
doubted;  but  the  doubts  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  lab<>' 
rious  excavations.  The  drifting  sand  had,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  collected  roimd  their  base  to 
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aeoosidenble  height,  and  had  raised  the  surface 
of  the  cooDtiy  Bbove  the  level  which  it  hod 
vhen  thev  were  constructed.    The  entrance  to 
the  chamoers  had  also  been,  in  the  finishing, 
shat  ap  with  lar^^e  stones,  and  built  round  so  as 
•0  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  exterior.  The 
largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been 
opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered  in  it,  but 
not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  ac- 
companying Mr.  Wortley  Montague  lo  Egypt 
He  oiscovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  oe- 
scended  the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of 
155  feet    Captain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  has  lately  pursued  the  principal 
oblique  passage  SOOfeet  larther  down  than  any 
former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicating 
with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This  circumstance 
creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceed^  twen- 
tjr-eight  feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room 
sixty-six  feet  bv  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal 
height,  nnder  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  sup- 
poGed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for 
containing  the  tkeca,  or  sarcophagus,  though 
now  none  is  found  in  it.    The  room  is  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.    The  upper 
chamber,  35  1-3  feet  by  17 1-4,  and  18  4-5  high, 
still  contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erredin 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could  ever 
surroond  the  tomb  of  Cheops.    In  six  pyramids 
which  have  been  opened,  the  principeJ  passage 
preserves  the  same  inclination  of  26^  to  the 
horizon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.    M. 
Belzoni,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the 
appearances  connected  with  the  second  pyramid, 
or  that  of  Cephrenes,  succeeded  in  opening  it. 
The  stones,  which  had  constituted  the  coatme, 
(by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids 
which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into 
plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lav  in  a  state  of 
com]Mict  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction ;  but  somewhat  looser  in 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  ope- 
rations for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  to 
the  erection.    On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid 
he  discovered  the  foundation  of  a  large  temple, 
connected  with  a   portico  appearing  above 
ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part     Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from 
which  it  was  fifly  feet  distant,  a  way  was  clear- 
ed throngh  rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a 
pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  wnich  is 
sapposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  pyramid ; 
bat  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  tuoueh  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance presented  itself  after  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  was  discovered  to  be  loose ; 
and  when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was 
found,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prisiDg  explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
rabbish  which  fell  from  the  roof,  it  was  therefore 
abaiuloned.    Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  whidi  is  to  the 
east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored 
in  that  situation,  and  found  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet  the  true  entrance.    AAer  incredible 
perseverance  and  labour,  he  found  numerous 
pesaoges  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a 
cbamoer  fonysix  feet  three  inches  by  sixteen 
feet  three,  ana  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high, 
containing  a  sarcopliagus  in  a  comer  surround* 


ed  by  large  blocks  of  granite.    When  opened, 
afler  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain 
bones,  which  mouldeied  down  when  touched, 
and  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turn- 
ed out  to  be  ihe  bones  of  an  ox.    Human  bones 
were  also  found  in  the  same  place.  An  Arabic 
inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  wall, 
signifying  that "  the  place  had  been  opened  by 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide.  attended  by  the 
Master  Oihman,  and  the  king  Alij  Mohommed," 
supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet 
I.  m  the  beginning  of  the  fifleenth  century.    It 
was  observed,  that  the  rock  sunounding  the 
pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  was  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.    It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones 
taken  from  it  were  most  probably  applied  to 
the  erection  of  the  pyramid.    There  are  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock  has 
been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  opinion  formerly  common, 
and  given  l^  Herodotus,  that  the  stones  haa 
been  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  granite 
brought  from  Syene.    The  operations  of  Bel- 
zoni have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.    That 
they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.    Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  north  side  coincide  with  the  obli- 
quity of  the  sun*s  rays  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  Egyptians  connected  astronomy  with  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals ;  for 
zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.    It  is 
remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
are  found  in  or  about  the  pyramids,  as  m  the 
other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode 
of  writing,  though  some  think  that  the  diffe- 
rence may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in 
the  usages  of  different  places  and  ages.    Bel- 
zoni, however,  si»rs  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  or  the  blocks  forming  a  mauso- 
leum to  the  west  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  first 
pyramid  seems  never  \o  have  been  coated,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any  coating. 
The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coating 
bad  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward, 
as  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  instance 
been  finished  to  the  bottom.  The  following  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  second  pyramid:  the  ba- 
sis, 684  feet;  the  central  line  do^ni  the  front 
from  the  apex  to  the  basis,  568 ;  the  perpendicu- 
lar, 456 ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends, 
140.    These  dimensions  being  considerably 
greater  than  those  usually  assigned  even  to  the 
first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  baae 
as  cleared  fVom  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the 
measurements  of  the  first  pyramid  given  by 
others,  only  applied  to  it  as  measured  from  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  sand."    MaUe-Bnm. 
PYRfiNJEi,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  rid?e  of  hi^h 
mountains,  which  separate  Gani  from  Spam, 
and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.    They  receive  their  name  from  Py- 
rene  the  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  (  Vid.  Pyrene,) 
or  from  the  fire  (t^p)  which  once  raged  there  for 
several  days.    This  fire  was  originally  kindled 
by  shepherds,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  which 
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it  oceasioixedi  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
moontidxLs  were  melted,  and  ran  down  in  large 
riTulets.  This  accoont  is  justly  deemed  fabu- 
lous by  Strabo.  Diod.  b.—Strab.  3.  AfeZo,  2, 
c  6.— All.  3,  V.  415.— I4V.  21,  c  ed-^PlnL  4, 
c.  90. 

PrTBo,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  awo  rw  mBivBat,  be- 
cause the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  raUed 
ikere.  It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape.  Vid. 
Ddpki, 


duADi,  an  ancient  nation  of  German?,  near 
the  country  of  the  Marcomanni.  on  the  borders 
of  the  Danube,  in  modem  Moravia.  The^ 
rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  jrere  often 
defeated,  though  not  totally  subdued:  T\icU.  in 
Qerm.  42  and  43.  An.  2,  c.  €3. 

daEBauETULANUB,  a  name  given  to  mount 
Coelius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.    7\icit.  Ann.  4,  c.  65. 

Ctui£TU  Fanum,  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  cityof  Rome,  duies  was  the  goddess 
of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the  Col- 
line  gate.  Liv,  4,  c.  4t.-^AMg%tst.  de  Civ,  D.  4, 
c  16. 

QunrnA  Prata,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated by  the  great  Cincinnatus.  Ldv.  3,  c.  25. 

GloiRiNAua,  I.  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally  called 
AfoniuSf  and  afterwards  CoBinus.  The  name 
of  Gtuirmalis  is  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Cures,  who  settled  there  under  their  king 
Tatius.  It  was  also  called  CabdtinuSf  from 
two  marble  statues  of  a  horse,  one  of  which  was 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  the  other  of  Praxiteles. 
Liv,  1,  c  U.^Ovid,  Fhst.  375.  Ma.  14,  v.  846. 

II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  near  mount 

Ctuirinalis. 

IL 

RAVEifNA,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine 
Gkiul,  on  the  litis,  not  far  from  the  place  at  which 
that  river  dischar^^ed  itself  into  the  Hadriaticum 
Mare.  "  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  built  en- 
tirely on  wooden  piles.  A  communication  was 
established  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  by  means  of  bridges  and  boats.  But  the 
noxious  air  arising  from  the  sta^ant  waters 
was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  a  very  healthy 

S'ace,  in  proof  of  which  they  sent  gladiators 
ere  to  be  trained  and  exercised.  We  are  not 
informed  at  what  ^riod  Ravetina  received  a 
Roman  colony,  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a 
ge  in  Cicero,  that  this  event  took  place  nn- 
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ler  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompelus  Strabo.  Ra 
yenna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Adriatic  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
republic,  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Pompey  the  Great  It  was  from  £is 
place  that  Caesar  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involv- 
ed his  country  and  the  world  in  civil  war.  The 
old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bedesis,  U  Rtmco.  But  Augustus 
caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  tne  en- 


trance  of  the  little  rirer  Candianus  intofb^  M, 
and  about  three  miles  from  Ravenna.  He  es* 
tablished  a  communication  between  this  hat- 
bour  and  a  branch  of  the  P^,  by  means  of  a 
canal  which  was  called  Foesa  Augnsti;  and  be 
also  made  a  causeway  to  connect  the  poit  and 
city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via  Cssaris. 
As  the  new  harbour  from  thenceforth  became 
the  usual  station  for  the  fleet,  it  received  tbe 
distinguishing  appellation  of  Fortos  Classis,  a 
name  which  still  subsists  in  that  of  a  well-known 
monastery  near  the  modem  town  of  Ravenna. 
Ravenna  continued  to  flourish  as  a  naval  station 
long  after  the  reign  of  Augustus;  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
separate  government,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna."  Cram,  With  this  dig- 
nity Ravenna  played  a  conspicuous  nart  in  the 
ages  of  the  Lombard  rule,  wnen  the  rate  of  Ita- 
Iv,  as  yet  undecided,  seemed  to  wait  the  issue  o! 
the  eontest  between  the  barbarian  power  in  the 
north,  the  papal  pretensions  in  the  south,  and 
the  clains  of  the  imperial  master  of  the  easL 
It  was  founded  by  a  coVmy  c€  Thessahans,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Samnes.  It  is  now  fallen 
from  its  former  grandeur,  and  h  a  wretched 
town  situate  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miks 
from  the  sea,  and  snrroimded  with  swamps  and 
marshes.  Strab,  5,--Suet.  in  Avg.  49.-1^ 
36,  c.  ISL-^Msla,  2,  c  4.— JIfefftisf  3,  ep.  98,  t. 
8,  &c. 

RAURAa,  a  people  of  Qaul,  wliose  chief  town 
is  now  Afloat  on  the  Rhine.    Cat.  0, 1,  c.  5. 

RciTE,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  between  the 
rivers  Velinus  and  Telonius,  just  above  their 
confluence.  Having  scarcely  undergone  any 
change,  it "  holds  a  distinguished  ^lace  among 
tbe  Sabine  towns,  and  in  tbe  antiquity  of  its 
origin  is  equalled  by  few  of  the  ciues  of  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the 
records  of  that  country  extend,  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  ^o,^*^ 
it  appears  to  us,  the  best  claim  to  be  eonsiderra 
as  the  Aborigines  of  Ita]^.  It  was  here  Ukej 
wise  that  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi  probably  fend 
their  abode,  and  by  intermixing  with  the  earlier 
natives,  gave  rise  to  those  nnmetous  tribes 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Romans  under  the  rarioos 
appellations  of  Latins,  Oscans,  and  Casipa- 
mans;  these  subsequently  drove  the  SicnlifroA 
the  plains,  and  occupied  m  their  stead  tbe  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  If  we  may  credit  ffi- 
lius  Italicus,Reate  derived  its  name  from  Rhea, 
the  Latin  Cybele.  From  Cicero  we  leara  that 
it  was  only  a  prafectura  in  his  time :  from  Sue* 
tonius  we  collect  that  it  was  a  municij^l  town* 
Reate  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  of  mules,  and  still  more  so  for  that 
of  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enor- 
mous price  of  60,000  sestertiijibout  484^.  of  oof 
money.  The  valley  of  the  velinus,  in  which 
this  city  was  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  Tempe ;  and  fh>m  their 
dewy  freshnesSj  its  meadows  obtained  the  nand 
of  Itosei  Campi.  It  was  however  sutnect  to  in- 
undations from  the  Velinus,  FefaW,  wnich  river 
forms  some  small  lakes  before  it  joins  the  Saf 
above  Temi :  the  chief  of  these  was  called  the 
Lacus  Velinus,  now  Logo  di  Pii  di  I^W 
The  drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  produced 
hf  the  occaaoonal  overflow  of  these  lakes,  and  d 
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the  river,  was  fijst  attempted  by  Carlus  Denta- 
tns,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabines:  he  caused  a 
ehannel  to  be  made  for  the  Yelinus,  through 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into 
the  Kar.  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred 
feet  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Temi^ 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Caduta  deile 
3lbrmore.'*    Cram, 

Reooncs,  a  nation  among  the  Armorici,  now 
ihe  people  of  R»nnes  and  St,  Mdoes^  in  Bri- 
tany.    Cos,  B,  G,  2,  c.  41. 

Rbqillc,  or  RfioiLLUM,  a  town  m  the  coun- 
txy  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  20  miles  ft>om 
Bome^  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there.  A.  tJ.  C.  258,  between  24.000  Romans, 
and  40,000  Etrurians,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Tarquins.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  iield  of  battle.  Castor  and  Pollux,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  were  seen  mounted  on 
white  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  Liv,\  16. — IHanys,  BaL  2.— 
PUU,  in  Cor.^raL  Ma^.  1.— Jtor . .  L— iSte^t 

Rbgiuob,  a  small  lake  of  lAtium,  whose 
waters  fall  mto  the  Anio  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Fosthumlus  defeated  the  Latin  ax* 
my  near  it.    lAv,  2.  c  19. 

RBGum  Lepuxjm,  a  town  of  Modena,  now 
Regio,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin,  3,  c.  15. 
— Cic.  }2,f(m.  5, 1 13,  ep.  7, 

Reui,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal  town, 
Daricortorium,  is  now  Rheims^  in  the  north  of 
Champagne.  PHn.  4,  c.  ll.^Cas,  B.  0. 2,  c.  5. 

RajENA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Gordian.  The  name  of 
Theodosiopolis  was  afterwards  conferred  upon 
Resmna,  either  in  honourof  that  emperor,  or 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour  \  but  the  ori^al  name, 
derived  in  the  language  of  the  ^ople  from  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  district,  watered  by 
muaberless  springs,  has  oeen  retained  in  the 
present  appellation  ofRos-Avn.  It  stood  on  the 
Cbaboras,  between  the  mountain  regions  of 
Mygdonia  and  Osroene. 

lUu,  the  greatest  river  of  Europe,  bm  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  country  through  which  it  flowed  was 
founded  on  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  few  geo- 
graphers, and  not  by  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
Dltants.    Oftheknowledge  which  the  ancients 
actually  possessed,  some  notion  may  be  collected 
ttom  D'Anville,  who  also  presents  an  etymolo- 
gr  of  the  ancient  name.    "  It  is  after  Ptolemy 
aume  that  we  can  mention  the  Rha^  great  as  it 
is.     Antiqui^  may  be  supposed  to  nave  been 
T^ery  little  informed  of  these  countries,  when  we 
see  Strabo,  and  Pliny  who  is  still  later,  taking 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  a  gulf  formed  bv  the  North- 
ern Ocean :  but  it  must  be  admittea  that  Hero- 
dotus, in  a  remoter  age,  had  a  more  correct  idea 
ol*  it    As  to  the  name  of  Rha,  it  appears  to  be 
an  appellative  term,  having  affinity  with  Rhea, 
or  Relca ;  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavo- 
nias  language,  signifies  a  river:  and  f^om  the 
Russian  denomination  of  Velika  Reka,  or  the 
Great  River,  appears  to  be  formed  the  name  of 
Volga,    In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  age,  this  is  called  Atel,  or  EUl ;  a 
term,  in  many  northern  languages,  signifying 
the  quality  great  or  illustrious.    The  approxi- 
mation of  the  Tanais  to  this  river,  before  it 


changes  its  course  to  the  Palus,  is  the  occasioQ 
of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors  that 
it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  dif* 
ferent  route."  The  actual  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  signification  of  its  modem  name  are  thus  gi  v- 
en  by  Malte-Brun.  "  The  Walga^  or  the  largest 
river  in  Europe,  flows  throug[h  that  country  mto 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  rivulet  rises  in  the  forests  oi 
theWaldaic  chain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  H'^o^- 
ckiwh  Werckovia^  crosses  the  lakes  Oselokj  Pia- 
na,  and  Wolga^  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Sdiger^  and  becomes  unviable  ntdx  Rjev-Wo- 
lodmiraw.  at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less 
than  95  feet  It  then  flows  eastward  to  Ka- 
san,  where  it  is  enlarged  by  the  Kama,  a  very 
great  river,  turns  to  the  south,  and  makes  appa- 
rentlv  for  the  sea  of  Azofg  but  unfortunately 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Russians,  its  course  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  Wol^ic  hills, 
and  it  dischai|^es  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Before  it  receives  the  Kanuij  its  breadth  is  up- 
wards of  600  feet,  and  it  is  more  than  1200  after 
its  junction  with  that  river.  It  encompasses  ma- 
ny islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Aflrakanf  and  its 
width  there  is  about  14  English  miles.  The 
depth  of  its  current  varies  from  seven  to  eigh- 
teen feet  Its  water,  though  not  good,  is  drink- 
able, and  it  abounds  with  several  varieties  of  the 
sturgeon  and  diflerent  kinds  offish.  The  course 
of  tne  Wdga  is  regular  and  calm,  but  the  river 
has  made  a  passage  for  itself  near  Niscknei- 
Novgorod,  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground 
thus  occasioned,  several  large  ouildingt  in  the 
town  have  been  overturned.  The  Wolga  is 
speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and  by  the 
melting  of  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  divert- 
ed into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  flux 
of  their  waters  is  thus  impeded.  The  river,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  winter,  is  covered  with  ice,  but 
there  are  always  many  apertures  in  the  south, 
f^om  which  currents  of  air  escape ;  hence  they 
are  termed  the  Jungs  of  the  Wolga.  The  po- 
litmna  often  change  their  position,  and  travel- 
lers are  thus  expo^  to  imminent  aanger.  The 
Wol^a  encloses  the  central  ridge  of  Russia,  and 
receives  the  streams  of  the  Oka,  the  principal 
river  in  that  fertile  region;  it  communicates  in 
the  upper  parts  of  its  course  by  the  canal  of 
Wys^Tiei-Wolot^k  with  the  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Newa ;  lastly,  the  Kama  conveys  to  it  all  the 
waters  of  eastern  Russia.  The  word  Wolga, 
says  M .  Georgi,  signifies  great  in  the  Sarma- 
tian, it  might  have  oeen  as  well  had  the  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  by  the  SamuUian  lan- 
guage. If  the  old  Slavonic,  or  rather  the  Proto- 
Slavonic,  which  was  spoken  by  the  vassal  tribes 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  be  understood  by  that 
incorrect  term,  we  think  the  etymology  not  un- 
likely, although  its  accuracy  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. The  Finnic  tongues  furnish  us  with 
a  more  easy  explanation ;  Volgi  signifies  a  val- 
ley, now  the  bed  of  the  Wolga  extends  in  the 
srreat  valley  of  Russia.  The  Tartars  called  the 
Wolga  the  Ethele  or  Ilel,  which,  according  to 
some  philologists, means  liberal  or  profuse;  ac- 
cording to  others,  merely  the  river.  The  last 
name  is  still  retained  by  the  Tartars  under  the 
form  of  IchtU-gad,  The  most  ancient  desig- 
nation is  that  of  the  Rha  or  Rhas,  which  has 
been  thought  a  corruption  of  the  Araxes,  a 
river  in  Armenia,  although  the  two  words  are 
radically  diflerent  m  the  Armenian  language. 
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The  Mordnates,a  Fiiadc  tribe,  still  term  it  the 
JUkaou,  a  name  which  in  their  dialect  was  pro- 
bably expressive  of  rain  water.  All  the  etymo- 
logies are  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote 
antiquity." 

REL&cdTi8|  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,    Slrab.^Paus,  5,  c.  21. 

Rh^ti,  or  R£TL  an  ancient  and  warlike  na- 
tion of  Etruria.  They  were  driven  from  their 
native  country  by  the  Gauls,  and  went  to  settle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Vid.  RJuUia. 
PUn.  3,  c.  10.^ Justin,  90,  c.  5. 

Rhjetia,  a  country  of  ancient  Europe,  and 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  bound- 
ed by  the  country  of  the  Helvetii  on  the  west, 
by  Yindelicia  on  the  north,  by  Noricumon  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  On  no  side  were  the  limits  of  this 
province  marked  by  anv  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion, except  that  a  small  portion  of  the  northern 
boundary  was  indicated  b^  the  course  of  the 
(Enus.  Within  those  limits  are  now  compre- 
hended, the  Tyrol,  the  league  of  the  Griions^ 
and  the  parts  of  Switzerland  south-east  of  the 
Simphn,  St.  Gotkardf  &c.  among  which  moun- 
tains the  ancient  Rhaeti  were  scattered.  "  The 
sources  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  lake  to  which  the  city  of  Con- 
stance communicates  its  name,  the  course  of  the 
(Enus,  or  the  Inn,  fh>m  its  source  to  the  point 
where  it  bounded  NoricunL  belonged  to  Rheetia ; 
as  did  also  the  declivity  of  the  Alps  which  re- 
gards the  south,  where  Ticiwus  or  the  7>5tn, 
Addua  or  the  Adda,Athiesis  or  the  Adige.  be- 
gin their  courses.  The  Rkatia  were  a  colony 
of  the  Vusci,  or  Tuscans,  a  civilized  nation,  es- 
tablished in  Uiis  country  when  the  GauLs  came 
to  invade  Italy.  This  colony,  becoming  savage, 
and  infesting  Cisalpine  Graul,  were  siH>jugated 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Drusus.  And 
because  the  Vindelici  armed  in  favour  of  their 
neighbours,  Tiberius  sent  a  force  that  reduced 
them  also  to  obedience.  This  double  conquest 
formed  a  province  called  Rhatia,  comprehend- 
ing Yindelicia,  without  obliterating  altogether 
the  distinction.  But  in  the  multiplication  that 
Dioclesian,  and  some  emperors  afier  him  made 
of  the  provinces,  Rhaetia  was  divided  into  two, 
under  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  second:  a 
circumstance  that  caused  Rhaetia  Proper  and 
Yindelicia  to  reassume  their  primitive  distinc- 
tions. The  LepojUii  inhabited  the  high  Alps, 
whence  flow  the  Rhine, the  Rhone,  andthe  Te- 
sin ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina,  which  distin- 
gmshes  among  many  valleys  that  through  which 
the  THtsin  runs,  is  formed  of  the  name  of  this 
nation,  who  on  the  other  side  extended  in  the 
Pennine  valley,  where  they  possessed  Oscela, 
now  Domo  d^  Usula."  lyAnviUe.  Besides  the 
sources  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  rose  in  Rhce- 
tia,that  province  was  distinguished  geographi- 
cally bv  its  mouniainoiis  character,  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps  forming  no  small  portion,  or  rather, 
with  the  adjacent  valleys,  constituting  the 
whole ;  and  by  the  Alpine  lakes,  which  in  mo- 
dem times  are  remarked  and  visited  for  their 
beauty.  The  country  was  occupied  by  number- 
less barbarous  tribes,  till  reduced,  and  in  some 
degree  civilized,  by  the  Romans.  Among  these 
the  Lepontii,  the  Sarunetes,  the  Brigantii,  the 
Yennones,  and  the  Tridentini,  may  be  special- 
ly noticed 
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Rbamnui,  a  town  of  Attica,  famous  for  a 
ten^ple  of  Ajnphiaraus,  and  a  statue  of  the  god- 
dess Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  cdled 
Rhatt^nusia.  This  stsUue  was  made  by  Phidias, 
out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  their  expected  victoiy  over 
Greece.    Paus.  l.-^Plin.  36. 

Rbaros,  or  Rharium,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  com  was  first  sown  by  Triptolemus.  It 
received  its  name  fVom  the  sower's  father 
who  was  called  Rharos.  Paus,  1,  c.  14  and 
38. 

Rhegium,  now  Bheggio,  a  town  giC  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Bratii,  opposite  Messana  in 
Sicily,  where  a  colony  of^Messenians  under 
Alcidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Rhegium,  and  afterwards  Rkegivm 
Jidtum,  to  distin^;uish  it  from  RAegium  Ltpidi^ 
a  town  of  Cisalpme  Gaul.  Some  suppose  that 
it  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  fwf 
vnM  to  break,  because  it  is  situate  on  the  straits 
01  Charybdis,  which  were  formed  when  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily,  as  it  were,  was  broken  and  sepa- 
rated from  tne  continent  of  Italy.  This  town 
has  alwavs  been  subject  to  great  earthquakes^ 
by  whicn  it  has  often  been  destroyed.  The 
neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its|[reat  fertili- 
ty, and  for  its  delightful  views.  Sd,  13,  ▼.  91 
— dc.  pro  Arch.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  5  and 
48.^Just%n.  4^  c.  l,—Akla,  2,  c.  A.S(rab.  6. 

Rhemi.    Vid,  Remi. 

Rh£ne,  a  small  island  of  the  JEgean,  ahoot 
2(X)  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
their  dead  there  and  their  women  also  retired 
there  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  where  Lafona  had 
brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inhumed.    Strabo  says  that  it  was  unin- 
habited, though  it  was  once  as  populous  and 
flourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.    Poly- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo, 
after  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos  by  means  of  a  long 
chain.    Rhene  was  sometimes  called  the  Small 
Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  Great  Delos. 
Thucyd,  3.—Strab.  lO.-^Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Rheni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Rrends,  1.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe. 
It  formed  for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  separating  the  Gallic  provinces  from 
Germany,  till  Caesar  carried  the  arms  of  ihe  re- 
public bevond  that  ancient  and  formidable  bar- 
rier which  opened  the  passage  for  the  Roman 
eagles  to  the  distant  E&e.  "  It  rises  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  a 
country  in  which  all  the  streams  are  denomi- 
nated Currents  or  Rheinen,  a  word  that  appears 
to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Germanic  origm.  It 
is  thus  difficult  and  vain  to  determine  whether 
the  Fore  Rhine  (Vorder-Rhein)  is  formed  by 
several  springs  on  the  sides  of  mount  Nixena- 
dun  near  the  base  of  mount  CrispaU,  a  branch 
of  Saint  Gothard,  or  the  Hind  Hhine  {Hinter- 
Rhein)  issuing  majestically  below  a  vault  of  ice, 
attached  to  the  great  glacier  of  Rheinwald,  ouffht 
to  be  considered  the  principal  branch.  6uf  st 
all  events  the  central  /?Aeifiisonly  an  insignifi- 
cant branch,  of  which  the  distinctive  name  ^  the 
FVoda ;  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Medel  called  it  by  the  generic 
Iterm  Rhein,     Descending  from  these  snowy 
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heiglita,  wHch  are  more  &an  60OO  feet  sibove 
the  ocean,  the  Rhine  leaves  the  country  of  the 
GrisonSf  and  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Bo- 
den  or  Conslance^  at  the  level  of  1250  feet  M. 
Hoffinan,  a  distinguished  Gennan  geographer, 
supposes  that  the  coarse  of  the  Rhine  was  once 
very  different :  that  as  soon  as  it  passed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Grisons  it  flowed  down  the  moun- 
tains of  SarganSj  entered  the  lake  of  Wallen- 
sUuUf  from  tnence  into  that  of  Zurich,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  present  channel  of  the  LimatA,  united 
with  the  Aar  opposite  the  small  town  of  Rein. 
That  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  local  obser- 
vations, is  indeed  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  re- 
ouires  to  be  corroborated  by  additional  facts  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted.  Following  its  present 
course,  the  Rhine  after  leaving  the  lakes  of  Ctm- 
"stancej  and  Zell,  arrives  at  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Alps,  a  little  below  Sekaffktmsen;  it  crosses 
them,  and  forms  the  celebrated  fhll  near  Lauffen, 
which  has  been  often  admired,  although  its  ele- 
vati<m  is  little  more  than  fifty  feet,  an  elevation 
inferior  to  that  of  the  secondary  fEuls  in  Scandi- 
navia. After  its  fall  at  Lauffen^  it  is  about  1 1 73 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  when  it  reach- 
es Ba^  it  is  not  more  than  7G5.  That  part  of 
its  coorsie,  which  is  verv  rapid,  is  broken  by  a 
&11  near  X/Cif/en^r^,  ana  the  dangerous  eddy  of 
Rkeinfelden,  The  Rhine  unites  there  with  the 
Aar,  a  river  almost  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  one 
^hich,  after  being  enlar^^d  by  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  bnngs  a  greater  bod]^  of 
water  to  the  Rhine  than  that  wnich  it  receives 
£rom  the  lake  of  Conatance.  After  it  passes 
Basie,  the  Rkine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters 
the  rich  and  beautiful  vaUe3r,  in  which  are  situ- 
ated Alsace^  part  of  the  territory  of  Baden,  the 
ancient  Palatinate,  and  Mdyence.  lis  course  on- 
wards to  Kehl  is  very  impetuous;  but  flowing 
afterwards  in  a  broad  channel,  studded  with 
agreeable  and  well-wooded  islands,  it  assumes  a 
very  difierent  character,  its  banks  liave  been  in 
several  places  gradually  undermined,  audits  wa- 
ters are  covered  with  boats.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  at  Mdyence  is  about  TOO  yards ;  as  it  pro- 
ceeds in  its  course,  it  waters  a  romantic,  though 
fertile  country ;  and  a  line  of  hills,  covered  with 
vinejrards,  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
tianlcs.  It  receives  in  that  part  of  its  course  the 
Neckar,  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Low- 
er SwaMa,  and  the  Maine,  which  in  its  nume- 
rous windings  collects  the  streams  of  the  ancient 
Franconia.  The  Rhine  is  confined  by  moun- 
tains from  Bingen  to  the  country  above  Cob- 
lenLg ;  small  islands  and  headlands  are  formed 
by  the  rocks,  and,  accordhug  to  a  supposition, 
^which  is  ty  no  means  confirmed,  its  course  was 
in  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract  between 
theae  two  towns.  In  its  picturesque  passage 
throogb  that  high  country,  at  the  t)ase  of  many 
old  castles,  sii!^>ended  on  rugeed  rocks,  the 
Rhine  receives  among  other  feeders,  the  Lakn, 
Aal  is  concealed  under  mountains,  and  the  Mh 
seUe,  which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
every  incumbrance,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of 
its  meandering  course,  a  canal  fashioned  by  the 
lumd  of  man,  and  conducted  through  vineyards 
and  fertile  meadows.  The  confluence  ofthese 
two  rivers  maybe  considered  the  bonndarv  of  the 
romantic  coarse  of  the  Rhine.  It  then  flows  in 
an  open  and  plain  country,  and  receives^mong 
other  feeders,  the  Rukr  and  the  lAppe*  Having 


reached  BoUand,  its  three  artificial  branches, 
the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  Yssel,  form  the 
great  delta  in  which  are  situated  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  that  industrious  country.  But  its  wa- 
ters are  divided  into  numerous  canals,  its  an- 
cient channel  is  leA  drjr,  and  a  small  brook,  all 
that  remains  of  the  majestic  river,  passes  into 
the  sea.  According  to  every  principle  of  phy- 
sical geography,  the  Leek  and  the  Yssel,  it  not 
the  Wam.  must  foe  considered  the  present 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  Meuse  has  obtained 
at  Rotterdam  and  Dordrecht  a  distinction  which 

it  does  not  deserve."     Malte-Bmn. II.  A 

small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  flowing  from  the 
Appenines  northwards  towards  the  Po,  This 
river  is  celebrated  "  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  U.  C. 
709,  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream.  The 
spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Crocettadel  Vrebbo,  where  there  is  an  island 
in  the  Rheno  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  one 
third  broad,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bologna,''^    Cram, 

RmNocoLtRA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Egypt,  now  EUAriA,  Liv.  45,  c.  11. 

RmoN     Vid.  Rhium, 

RinFH£i.  large  mountains  ai  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gorgons 
had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  Ri- 
phaan  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a 
northern  country,  and  indeed  these  mountains 
seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets,  though  some  make  the  Tanais  rise 
there.  Plin,  4,  c  \%^Lncan.  3,  v,  272, 1. 3,  v. 
282, 1.  4,  V.  418.— Ftf^.  0. 1,  v.  240,  L  4,  v. 
518. 

Rhium,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite  to 
Antirrhium  in  JEtolia,  at  the  mouth  or  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of />- 
paiUo,  The  strait  between  Naupactum  and 
Patrae  bore  also  the  same  name.  The  tomb  of 
Hesiod  was  at  the  top  of  the  promontory.  Liv, 
27,  c.  30, 1.  38,  c.  r—Plin,  4,  c.  ^—Poms,  7, 
c.  22. 

RndDA,  now  R6$ei^  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain. 
U.V.  34,  c.  8. 

Rhodanus,  one  of  the  princinal  rivers  of 
Gaul.  It  rises  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  Vallis  Pennina,  till  it  enters  the  Le- 
manus  Lacus  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  re- 
ceives the  tribute  of  no  considerable  stream.  Is- 
suing again  from  the  lake,  it  resumes  its  course 
south-east,  till  it  receives  the  Arar,  ttom  the 
mouth  of  which,  precipitating  itself  almost  di- 
rectly south,  it  terminated  its  course  in  several 
mouths,  by  which  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Sinus  GaJlicus.  This  river  belonged  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  to  the  province  of  Nar- 
Donensis.  Towards  its  mouth  it  received  the 
waters  of  the  Durentia,  which  flowed  into  it 
from  the  east.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers 
of  Europe,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rhone,  Mela,  2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  3,^Ovid.  Met.  3, 
V.  258.— iSi'Z.  3,  V.  in.'-Marcea.  15,  &c.— 
Casar.  BeU,  G.  1,  c.  1. 

Rhodope,  a  high  mountain  of  Thrace,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Euxine  Sea,  all  across  the 
countnr  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  "  The 
summits  of  Rhodope  and  Scomius  belong  to  the 
same  great  central  chain.    The  Rhodope  alao 
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of  Herodotus  is  eridently  the  Scomius  of  Tho- 
cydidttL  since  he  asserts,  that  the  Thracian 
nver  Elscius,  now  Jskeff  rises  in  the  former 
moontain,  while  Thucydides  makes  it  flow  from 
the  latter."  Cram.— Ovid.  MU.  6,  v.  87,  Ac- 
Fir^.  Ed,  8,  a.  3,  V.  SSl.-'AJSr/a,  2,  c.  2.— 
Slrab,  Z-^IUU.  2,  v.  13.— Sow.  t»  ifcrc.  Orf. 
Rhodgs,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea,  120  miles  in  circumference,  at  the 
south  of  Caria,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  20 
miles.  "  The  isle  of  Rhodes  has  a  well-earned 
celebrity :  the  Rhodians  signalized  themselves 

Sarticularly  in  the  marine ;  and  the  services  ren- 
ered  by  them  to  the  Romans,  in  the  war  against 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  procured  them  extensive 
possessions  on  the  continent.  Liiidus,  Cami- 
rusy  and  lalysus,  had  preceded  in  this  isle  the 
foundation  of  a  citv  named  Rh^niuSt  which  re- 
mounts no  higher  than  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
or  about  four  hundred  vears  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  was  in  vain  that  Demetrius,  surnamed 
Poliorcetes,  or  the  Taker  of  Cities,  held  it  be- 
sieged for  a  year.  Having  successfully  resisted 
Mohammed  II.  it  yielded  at  length  to  the  efibrts 
of  SoUman  U.  in  1522."  D^AnmUt.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  has  been  known  \sf  the  several  names 
of  OpMusa^  Stadia^  TVkiiiiu,  Corymbia,  7Vi»- 
0cria,  jElAreay  AsUria^Po^ua,  AUtbyria,  (Ho- 
<ssa,  Mctreidij  and  Pelagia.  It  received  the 
name  of  Rhodes,  either  on  account  of  Rhode,  a 
beautiful  nvmph  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  favourites  of  Apollo,  or  because  rases, 
f^oJoy),  grew  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
i^d.  S^ob.  li,— Homer.  U.  2.— M^,  2,  c 
l.-^Diod.  S.-'Plin.  2,  c.  62  and  87, 1.  5,  c.  31. 
'^Plor.  2,  c.  7. — Pindar.  Oljmp.  l.^-lMcan. 
8^  V.  248.— Cu;.  pro  Man,  Ug,  m  Brui.  13.— 
X#v.27,c30,1.31,c.2. 

Rh(btjbum,  or  Ruomia,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  which  the  body 
of  Ajax  was  buried.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  197,  4. 
JF\ul.  V.  279.— VUrg.  jEn.  6,  v.  505, 1. 12»  v.  456. 

RflOAua,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  celebrated  f<x  its  earthem  ware.  Cic.  6, 
AU.I 

Rhoxalani,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the  Par 
his  Masotis.    Tacit,  Hid.  1,  c.  79. 

RBOTftNi,  and  Roivjbn,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Rhtnoacus,  a  laroe  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  separating  Mysia  from  Bithynia,  and 
emptying  mto  the  Euzine  considerably  east  of 
me  mouth  of  the  Qranicus,  for  which,  accord- 
ingto  D'Anville,  it  is  often  mistaken.  Plin.  5, 

RiooDDLUM,  a  villas^e  of  Germany,  now  Rigot, 
near  Cologne.     T\icit.  H.  4,  c.  71. 

RoDUMNA,  now  Hoanne,  a  town  of  the  .£dul, 
on  the  Loire. 

Roma,  the  ancient  capital  of  Italy.  "  In 
gating  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome,  it 
is  usual  with  antiquaries  to  consider  that  city 
at  three  distinct  periods  of  its  existence ;  under 
Romulus,  Servius  Tnllius^  and  Aurelian,  as 
comprehending  every  addition  or  change  which 
is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  its  extent  and 
the  circuit  of  its  walls.  The  extent  of  Rome 
tinder  the  first  of  these  periods  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  though  we  may  meet  with  topo- 
graphers who  define  its  limits  with  as  much 
confidence  and  precision  as  those  of  any  modem 
capital  in  Europe.  We  must  perhaps  rest  sa- 
wed with  knowing  generally,  that  the  city  of 


Romulus  is  said  to  have  occopied  at  fiistonly 
the  Palatine  MIL  Thatits^gurewassqnaieis 
a&rmed  by  Festusi,  who  quotes  a  verse  of  Ea- 
nius  to  that  effect.  If  we  mav  believe  Tacitus, 
the  Capitol  was  taken  in  by  latins.  According 
to  Dionysius,  the  Coelian  and  ^^inmv[  iiiUs 
were  added  at  the  same  time.  Pliny  tells  as, 
that  the  city  had  at  this  time  three,  or  at  most 
four  gates.  According  to  JHardini  these  were 
Porta  Romanula,  Porta  Mugonia,  ao  called 
from  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  Porta  Tiigonia.  ; 
The  former  of  the&e  laced  the  Capitol  and  Fo- 
rum ;  the  second  led  to  the  Esquiune  hill ;  the 
third  looked  towards  the  Aventine.  The  Ca- 
pitol had  also  two  gates ;  Porta  Cc^rmentalis, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Taipeian  rock  towards  the 
Tiber,  and  Porta  Janualis,  which  afterwards 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Janus.  Froi9 
the  time  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  oi  Servios 
TuUius.  Rome  received  all  the  aggrandixemeitt 
which  the  nature  of  its  situation  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  population  seemed  to  render  de- 
sirable. Under  the  latter  king  the  seven  hills 
were  included,  and  even  the  Amiculom  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Such  was  the  extent 
or  Rome  under  Servius,  and  this  was  preserved 
with  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Anie- 
lian.  Antiquaries  are  not  precisely  agreed  as 
to  the  increase  made  in  the  circuit  of  ue  walls 
of  Rome  by  Aurelian.  If  we  are  to  believe  Yo- 
piscus,  it  must  have  been  very  considerable,  mm 
ne  estimates  the  new  circumference  at  fiftjr 
miles.  We  know  too  that  the  circuit  of  thie 
walls  by  actual  measurement,  in  the  time  of 
Honorius,  was  computed  at  twenty-one  miles. 
But  even  this  account  is  supposed  to  be  exag- 
grated.  Rome  under  Servius  had  been  divided 
mto  four  regions,  as  we  learn  from  Varro^  who 
has  also  sp«ufied  their  names.  Thej  were  tlie 
Suburana,  ElsquiliIU^  ColUna,  and  Pbtaiiaa. 
The  Suburana  comprised  chiefly  the  CcBlisa 
mount ',  the  Cc^lina,  Doth  the  duirinal  «nd  Yir 
minal ;  the  situation  of  the  other  two  evident^ 
coincided  with  that  of  the  hills  from  whichth^ 
derived  their  names.  This  division  is  thon^ 
to  have  been  in  use  until  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  a  new  arrangement  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  vast  increase  of  the  city  during  so 
long  an  interval.  He  now  divided  Rome  mto 
fourteen  re|^ons,  and  those  were  again  subdi- 
vided into  vici,  which  may  be  considered  as  pa- 
rishes ;  of  these  Suetonius  savs  there  were  above 
a  thousand.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  num- 
ber of  the  regions  remained  the  same,  bat  they 
were  further  divided  into  compita,  or  wards, 
which  amounted,  according  to  PUny,  to  26Si 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  thai  the 
same  division  prevailed  till  the  decbne  of  the 
Roman  empire,  md  the  fall  of  Rome  itsdf,  with* 
out  any  variation  as  to  the  limits  of  the  regions 
themselves,  whatever  change  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  buildings  they  contained,  or  in  the 
names  and  arrangement  of  parishes,  streets,  4^. 
Porta  Capena.  This  region,  of  whose  limits 
little  else  is  known,  except  the  fact  that  it  was 
entirely  without  the  walls  of  Servius,  took  its 
name  from  the  Porta  Capena,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  as  it  cannot  be  sapposeA  to 
have  any  reference  to  the  Etruscan  town  so 
called,  since  it  was  situated  in  a  very  opposite 
direction.    The  position  of  thia  gate  has  been 
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ized  l)f  modem  discoveries  posterior  to  Kardi- 
nL  close  to  the  charchof  S,  Nereo  and  the  VUla 
MctUei,  CoBUMONTiNjL  The  second  region, 
as  the  name  by  which  it  was  distinguished  suf- 
flcientlj  implies,  was  almost  wholly  situated  on 
the  CoBlian  hill,  and  consequentlj^  was  included 
within  the  walls  of  Servius.  It  is  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  as  containing  the  Suburra,  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  busy  parts  of  ancient  Rome. 
Yarro  gives  various  etvmologies  of  that  name, 
bat  I  confess  that  they  all  appear  equally  unsatls- 
factoiy,  and,  with  many  otner  appellations  be- 
longing to  Rome,  I  would  refer  it  to  an  early 
state  of  things  in  thai  city  with  which  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted.  Tb^e  origin  of  the  name 
of  Ccslios  Mons  is  not  much  better  determined, 
though  it  seems  agreed  that  it  was  so  called 
from  Ooelius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan  chief,  iirho 
once  resided  there.  If  the  Suburra  was  one  of 
the  most  frequented  parts  of  Rome,  it  was  also 
the  most  profligate.  Ibis  et  Serapis.  The 
third  region  comprised  nearly  all  the  space 
which  lies  between  the  Ccelian  and  Esouiline 
hills,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  tne  lat- 
ter, especially  on  that  side  which  figures  the  south. 
It  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Elis  and  Serapis;  probably  the  same  which  Au- 
gustus is  said  to  have  consecrated  with  Marc 
Antony.  Uis  also  sometimes  designated  by  the 
agnpellation  of  Moneta.  Tbmplcm  Pias.  The 
iouTth  region,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Vespasian  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  have  been 
contiguous  to  the  third,  and  to  have  occupied  in 
breadth  nearly  all  the  space  which  lies  between 
the  Palatine  on  one  side,  and  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Esquiline  on  the  other.  In 
length  it  reached  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Colos- 
seum to  the  beginning  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
8t}uthem  ande  of  the  GLuirinal  Esquiuna. 
Thon^  the  fifth  region  took  its  name  from  the 
Bsouilme,  it  occupied,  in  fact,  but  a  !;mall  part 
<^tiiat  hill*,  it  however  comprised  nearly  the 
whoteof  the  Viminal,  and  extended  beyond  (he 
rampart  of  Servius  to  the  Castrum  Praetorium 
and  the  wall  of  Anrelian.  We  are  informed  by 
Tarro  that  the  Esquiline  derived  its  name  from 
the  Latin  word  excuUus;  in  proof  of  which  he 
mentions  that  Servius  bad  planted  on  its  sum- 
mit several  sacred  grovra,  such  as  the  Lucus 
Q^erqoetulanus,  Fagutalis,  and  Esquilinus.  It 
-mm  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  seven  hills, 
itnd  was  divided  into  principal  heights,  which 
were  called  Cispius  and  Opjpius.  Alta  Semi- 
te. The  sixth  r^ion  was  contiguous  to  the 
fifth;  il occupied  the  whole  of  the  Gtuirinal,  a 
great  portion  of  the  Pincian,  and  part  of  the 
flTouna  which  lies  at  the  base  of  these  two  hills. 
VIA  luTA,  The  seventh  region  was  conli- 
guoos  to  tibe  sixth,  and  extendi  from  the  base 
of  the  Pincian  hill  round  that  of  the  C^uirinal, 
to  the  angle  which  that  hill  forms  with  the  Ca- 
pitoL  FoRVM  RoMANUM.  The  eighth  region, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  comprised  the 
Forum  and  Capitol,  and  consequently  the  most 
celebrated  and  conspicuous  buUdings  of  that 
city.  Circus  Flaminius.  The  ninth  region 
seems  to  have  stood  almost  entirely  without  the 
walls  of  Servius,  being  confined  principally  by 
the  Tiber  on  the  west  and  north,  the  Capital  on 
the  sooth,  and  l^e  Pincian  hill  on  the  east.  It 
was  by  much  the  most  extensive  of  the  fourteen 


regions,  bemg  upwards  of  30,000  feet  in  circuit. 
It  comprised  the  celebrated  Campus  Martins^ 
which  m  the  reign  of  Augustus  already  con* 
tained  several  splendid  edifices.  Palatium. 
The  tenth  re^^ion,  as  its  name  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, occupied  the  Palatine  hill,  and  conse^ 
quently  was  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city. 
Although  of  Utile  extent,  it  was  remarkable  as 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Caesars,  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
It  contained  also  several  spots,  venerable  trom 
their  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  bein^  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  traditions  of  their  mfant 
city.  Among  these  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cave 
supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  lo  Pan  bv 
Evander.  Circus  Maximus.  The  eleventb 
region  was  situated,  together  with  the  Circus 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  in  the  valley 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills,  the 
proper  name  of  ^hich  was  Martia  or  Murtia. 
Piscina  Publica.  The  twelfth  region  was  a 
continuation  of  the  last,  between .  the  Palatine 
and  Avenline^  far  as  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
inclusively.  The  Piscina  Publica,  which  gave 
its  name  to  this  section  of  anci^t  Rome,  con- 
sisted of  several  basins  filled  with  water,  to 
which  people  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  learn-' 
ing  to  swim. 

Ill  Thermos  jugio :  tonds  ad  <xttraiti 
Pueimampeto :  mm Hcet naUtre. 

Mart.  III.  Ep.  44. 

It  appears  from  Livy  that  public  business  was 
sometimes  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  citv, 
AvENTiNUs.  This  region  included  not  only 
the  Aventine,  but  also  the  space  which  lies  be- 
tween that  hill  and  the  Tiber.  Transtybs- 
RINA.  The  fourteenth  and  last  region  of  an- 
cient Rome,  as  its  name  si^ified,  was  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber :  nnd  contained, 
besides  the  space  enclosed  within  the  walls  ot 
Aurelian,  the  Janiculum,  the  Mons  and  Cam* 
pus  Vatican  us,  and  all  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  modem  city  as  far  as  the  castle  of  iS.  Avgelo, 
This  part  of  Kome  was  at  first  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  Latin  cities,  removed 
thither  b3r  Ancus  Martins.  Subsequently  we 
find  it  assigned  as  a  place  of  security  as  well  as 
punishment  to  the  turbulent  Volsci  of  Velitras, 
Though  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  frequented 
by  the  poorer  classes^  we  hear  of  some  distin- 
guished characters  m  the  Roman  histoiy  as 
having  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  withm  its. 
precincts.  We  shall  now  conclude  this  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  Rome,  with  the  summary  cata^ 
lo^eof  its  different  buildings,  monuments,  and 
prmcipal  curiosities,  as  contained  in  the  notice 
of  Puolius  Victor.  Senatula  urbis  quatuor, 
Bibliothecse  Publicn  xxviii.  Obelisci  Magni 
VI.  Obelisci  Parvi  xLn.  Pontes  vm.  Campi 
vm.  Fora  xviii.  Basilicfe  xi.  Therms  xii. 
Jani  XXXVI.  Aquee  xx.  Vias  xxix.  Capitolia 
n.  Amphitheatra  m.  Colossi  n.  Columnae 
CoclJdes  n.  Macella  n.  Theatra  m.  Ludi  v. 
Naumachiae  v.  Nympbsa  xi.  Equi  aenei  inau- 
ratixxiv.  Equi  ebumei  xciv.  Tabulae  et  signa 
sine  numero.  Arcus  marmorci  xxxvi.  Portn 
xxxvii.  Vici  ccccxxiin.  .fides  ccccxxim. 
Vicomagistri  dclxxii.  Curatorcs  xxiui.  In- 
suloe  XLVTMDcn.  Domus  mdcclxxx.  Balnea 
DcccLVi.     Lacus  mcocui.     Pristrina  ccum. 
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Lnpanuia  xlt.  Latrins  pablicse  xluu.  Co- 
liortes  Praetoriae  x.  Urbans  it.  Vigilum  vu. 
Rxcabitoria  xitu.  Vexilia  conununia  ii.  Cas- 
tra  eqaitum  n."  Cram,  Romulus  is  oiUFer- 
sally  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  celebrated  ci^,  oa  the  90th  of  April,  ac- 
cohiing  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian 
period,  3251  years  afler  the  creation  of  the  world, 
753  before  the  birth  of  Christy  and  431  years  af- 
ter the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
fiAh  Olympiad.  In  its  original  state  Rome  was 
hut  a  smaU  castle  on  the  summit  of  mount  Pa- 
latine )  and  the  founder,  to  give  his  followers 
the  appearance  of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde, 
was  obliged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common 
aa^lumfor  everv  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  attended  them.  After  many 
succe^ful  wars  against  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  views  of  Romulus  were  directed  to  regulate 
a  nation  naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  unciviliz- 
ed. The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
diain,  and  the  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  ii^ 
creased,  and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
extended.  During  944  jrears  the  Romans  wei>5 
governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
pression, and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monarchsandof  his  family,  became  soatrocious. 
that  a  revolution  was  eflected  in  the  state,  and 
the  democratical  government  was  established. 
The  monarchical  government  existed  under 
seven  orinces,  who  began  to  reisn  in  the  follow- 
ing oraer :  Romulus,  B.  C.  753;  and  after  one 
year's  interregnum,  Numa,  715;  Tullus  Hosti- 
uus,  679;  Ancus  Martius,640';  Tarquin  Pris- 
cos,  616 ;  Servius  Tullins,  578;  and  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  534 ;  expelled  25  years  after,  B.  C. 
509;  and  this  regal  administration  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  infancv  of  the  Roman 
empire.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
fh>m  the  throne,  the  Romans  became  more  sen- 
sible of  their  consec^nence ;  with  their  liberty 
they  acquired  a  spirit  of  fhction,  and  they  be- 
came so  iealous  of  their  ind«^ndence,  that  the 
first  of  their  consuls,  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom,  was  banished  ftrom  the  city  because  he 
bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  ihmily  of  the  ty- 
rants. They  knew  more  efl^tually  their  pow- 
er when  they  had  fought  with  success  against 
Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etmria,  and  iwme  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne  by  the  force  of  arms.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans could  once  boast  that  every  individual  in 
their  armies  could  discharge  with  fidelity  and 
honour  the  superior  offices  of  magistrate  and 
consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals  ma- 
ny years  marked  by  overthrows,  or  disgraced  by 
the  ill  conduct,  the  oppression,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  their  generals.  (Vid.  Consul.)  To  the 
fame  which  their  conquest  and  daily  successes 
had  gained  abroad,  the  Romans  were  not  a  little 
indebted  for  their  gradual  rise  to  superiority; 
and  to  this  may  be  added  the  policy  of  the  cen- 
sus, which  every  fifth  year  told  them  their  actual 
Jjrength,  and  how  many  citizens  were  able  to 
bear  arms.    When  Rome  had  flourished  under 
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the  consular  government  for  abool  190  ymOf 
and  had  beheld  with  pleasure  the  conquests  of 
her  citizens  over  the  neighbouring  states  and 
cities,  which,  according  to  a  Roman  historian, 
she  was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summii  of 
her  power,  an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of 
Gaul  rendered  her  veiy  existence  precarious, 
and  her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.  The 
valour  of  an  injured  iaaividual,  (  Vid,  Camil- 
lus\  saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celebrated  event,  which  gave  theapfpella- 
tion  of  another  founder  of  Rome  ta  Camillus, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  to  the 
Romans.  No  sooner  were  they  freed  from  the 
fears  of  their  barbarian  invaders,  than  they  tun- 
ed their  arms  against  those  suites  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  superiority  or  yield  their 
independence.  Their  wars  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Tarentines  displayed  their  character  in  a  dif* 
ferent  view  -,  if  they  before  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence,  they  now  drew  their  sword 
for  gHory ;  and  here  we  may  see  them  CQnqne^ 
ed  in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing  to  grant  that 
peace  for  which  their  conqueror  himself  had 
sued.  The  advantages  they  gained  from  their 
battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  many.  The  Roman 
name  became  known  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  and  in  losing  or  gaining  a  victory,  the 
Ronums  were  enabled  to  examine  the  manceih 
vres,  observe  the  discipline,  and  cantemplaie 
the  order  and  the  encampments  of  those  sfddiers 
whose  friends  and  ancestors  had  accoomanied 
Alexander  the  Qreat  in  the  conquest  oi  Asia. 
Italy  became  subjected  to  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  tlie  Tarentines,  and  that 
period  of  time  has  been  called  the  second  a^e, 
of  the  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
ter this  memorable  era  they  tried  their  strength 
not  only  with  distant  nations,  but  also  upon  a 
new  element ;  and  in  the  long  wars  which  the^r 
waged  against  Carthage,  the^  acquired  terri- 
tory and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  set; 
and  though  Annibal  for  sixteen  years  kept  them 
in  continual  alarms,  hovered  rotmd  their  gates 
and  destroyed  their  armies  almost  before  their 
walls,  yet  they  were  doomed  to  conquer,  (  Vid. 
Punicum  BeUum)  and  soon  to  add  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  (Vid.  Mdcedoniaan  BeUuim\  and 
the  provinces  ot  Asia,  (  Vid,  MitkridaUcum  Bd- 
tutn)  to  their  empire.  But  while  we  consider 
the  Romans  as  a  nation  subduing  their  neigh- 
Iwurs  by  war,  their  manners,  their  counsels, 
and  their  pursuits  at  home  are  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  senators  and  nobles  were  ambitious 
of  power,  and  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
hands  that  influence  which  had  been  exercised 
with  so  much  success,  and  such  cruelty,  hy 
their  monarchs.  This  was  the  continual  occa- 
sion of  tumults  and  sedition.  The  plebeians, 
though  originally  the  poorest  and  most  con- 
temptible citizens  of  an  indigent  nation,  whose 
food  in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire  was  only 
bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water, 
soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  by  their  oppo- 
sition. Though  really  slaves,  they  became 
powerftil  in  the  state ;  one  concession  from  the 
patricians  produced  another.  The  laws  which 
forbade  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and  palri* 
cian  families  were  repealed,  and  the  meanest 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude,  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  dictator  and  consuL    But  sa* 
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pfeme  power,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  iaetious 
and  amoitioas  citizen,  becomes  too  often  danger- 
ous. The  greatest  oppression  and  tyranny  took 
S lace  of  snbordination  and  obedience ;  and  from 
lose  caases  proceeded  the  onparalleled  slaugh- 
ter and  effusion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma- 
rius.  Ii  has  been  justly  obseryed,  that  the  fiist 
Romans  conquereid  their  enemies  by  valour, 
temperance,  and  fortitude;  their  moderation 
also,  and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among 
their  neighbours ;  and  not  only  private  posses- 
sions, but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires, 
were  left  in  their  power,  to  be  distributed  among 
a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. They  were  also  chosen  umpires  to  de- 
cide quarrels )  but  in  this  honourable  office  they 
consulted  theu  own  interest ;  they  artfully  sup- 
ported the  weaker  side,  that  the  more  poweriui 
mi^ht  be  reduced,  and  gradually  become  their 
prey.  Under  J.  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of 
civd  war  was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess. 
What  Julius  begaiK  his  adopted  son  achieved ; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  national  independence  was 
extinguished  at  Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  under  the  title  of  imperaiar,  an  appellation 
given  to  every  commander  bjr  his  army  after 
some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  pow- 
er and  as  much  sovereignly  as  another  Tarquin. 
Under  their  emperors  the  Romans  lived  a  lux- 
urioQS  and  indolent  life.  After  they  had  been 
governed  by  a  race  of  princes  remarkable  for  the 
variecy  of  their  characters,  the  Roman  posses- 
sions were  divided  into  two  distinct  empires  by 
the  enterprising  Consiantine,  A.  D.  328.  Con- 
sCantlnople  became  the  seat  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, ana  Rome  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  western  eo^Mrors,  and  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  their  dominions..  In  the  year  800  of 
the  Christian  era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  was  deli- 
vered by  Charlemagne,  the  then'^emperorof  the 
west,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  con- 
tinues to  bold  the  sovereignty,  and  to  maintain 
his  independence  under  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical States.  The  original  poverty  of  the 
Romans  has  often  been  disguised  by  their  poets 
and  historians,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  tnat  a 
nation  who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had 
better  beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicity  they 
were  indebted  for  their  success.  Tneir  nouses 
were  originally  destitute  of  eveiy  ornament ; 
they  were  made  with  unequal  boards  and  cover- 
ed with  mud,  and  these  served  them  rather  as  a 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till  the  age  of 
pyrrhns  they  despised  riches,  and  many  saluta- 
ry laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury  and  to 
punish  indolence.  They  observed  great  tem- 
peranee  in  their  meals:  }^ung  men  were  not 
permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they  had  attained 
their  90th  year,  and  it  was  totally  forbidden  to 
women.  Their  national  spirit  was  supported 
by  policy;  the  triumphal  proeession  of  a  con- 
Queror  along  the  streets,  amidst  the  applause  of 
tiiousands,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  emu- 
lation; and  the  number  of  glaaiators  which 
were  regularly  introduced,  not  only  in  public 
games  and  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meet- 
iniTS,  served  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
whiUt  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  calls  of 


compassion;  and  when  they  could  gate  with 
pleasure  upon  wretches  whom  they  forcibly 
obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they  were  not 
inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable  n- 
vals  in  the  field.  In  their  punishments,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  the  Romans  were  strict  and 
rigorous;  a  deserter  was  severely  whipped,  and 
smd  as  a  slave;  and  the  degradation  Irom  the 
rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity  of  a  citizen,  was 
the  most  ignominious  stigma  which  could  be. 
affixed  upon  a  seditious  mutineer.  Marcellus 
was  the  first  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  among  his  countrymen.  The  spoils  and 
treasures  that  were  obtained  in  the  plunder  of 
Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  the  Romans 
partial  to  elopnt  refinement  and  ornamental 
equipage.  Of  the  little  that  remains  to  celebrate 
the  early  victories  of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  noble  effusions  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Virgil  has  done  so  much  for  the  Latin 
name,  that  the  splendour  and  the  triumphs  of 
his  country  are  loreolten  for  a  while,  when  we 
are  transported  in  the  admiration  of  the  majesty 
of  his  numbers,  the  elegant  delicacy  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  fire  of  his  muse:  and  the  ap- 
plauses given  to  the  lyric  powers  of  Horace,  the 
softness  of  Tibullus,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and 
to  the  superior  compositions  of  other  respectable 
poets,  shall  be  unceasing  as  long  as  the  name  of 
Rome  excites  our  reverence  and  our  praises,, 
and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and  abilities  are 
honoured  amongst  mankina.  Though  they 
originally  rejected  with  horror  a  law  which  pro- 
po^  the  building  of  a  public  theatre,  and  the 
exhibition  of  plays,  like  the  Greeks,  yet  the  Ro- 
manssoon  proved  favourable  to  the  compositions 
of  their  countrymen.  Livius  was  the  first  dra- . 
matic  writer  of  consequence  at  'Rome,  whose 
plays  began  to  be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  Af- 
ter nimNaevius  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage; 
and  in  a  more  polished  period  Plautus,  Terence, 
Cffcilius,  and  Afranius,  claimed  the  public  at- 
tention, and  gained  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
plause. Satire  did  not  make  ita  appearance  at 
Rome  till  100  years  after  the  introduction  of 
comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was  Lucilius  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor 
of  it.  In  historical  writing  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  was  slow  and  inconsideraible,  and  for 
many  years  they  employed  the  pen  of  foreigners- 
to  compile  their  annals,  till  the  superior  amlities 
of  a  Livy  were  made  known.  In  their  worship 
and  sacrifices  the  Romans  were  uncommonly 
superstitions,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted 
on  every  occasion,  and  no  general  marched  to 
an  expedition  without  the  previous  assurance 
from  tne  augurs  that  the  omens  were  propitious 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.  The  pow- 
er of  fathers  over  their  children  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  indeed  unlimited;  they  could  sell 
them  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  without 
the  forms  of  trial  or  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrates.  When  Rome  was  become  powcr- 
ftil,  she  was  distinguished  from  other  cities  by 
the  flattery  of  her  neighbours  and  citizens ;  a 
form  of  worahip  was  established  to  her  as  a 
deity,  and  temples  were  raised  in  her  honour, 
not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  provinces.  The 
goddess  Roma  was  represented  like  Minerva, 
all  armed  and  silting  on  a  rock,  holding  a  pike 
in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 
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b«1met,  and  a  trophy  at  her  feet.  Such  is  an 
otitline  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  writings  of  her  historians  and 
poets :  and,  as  an  ahstract  of  their  relations,  it 
IS  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  account  of  antiqoltjr, 
although  we  g^ye  to  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
that  credit  wmch  the  ancients,  without  inquiry, 
thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  whole.  The 
l*rq|an  settlement  in  Italy  we  are  not  called  on 
to  disturb,  and  its  little  bearing  on  the  import- 
ant points  of  Roman  history  permits  us,  with 
the  indulgence  of  a  reasonable  scepticism,  to 
leave,  without  too  close  an  investigation,  the 

Sounds  on  which  repose  the  pleasing  tradition, 
deed,  the  minutest  examination  of  this  point 
dan  lead  to  nothing  but  the  comparison  of  au- 
thorities, deriving  their  own  information  from 
the  most  questionable  soturces ;  and  the  writers 
from  whom  the  historians  of  antiquity  deduced 
their  proofs,  unsatisfactory  to  them,  have  no  ex- 
istence for  us.  But  as  we  approach  the  era  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Roman  people  among 
the  nations  of  Italy,  that  period  to  which  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  laws  and  institutions, 
which  spread  one  vast  and  inexorable  empire 
over  the  earth,  if  the  research  be  no  less  aiffi- 
cnlt,  the  necessity  of  conducting  it  with  care 
becomes  imperative.  With  little  and  very  in- 
sutficient  light  to  guide  us,  either  to  receive  or 
x^ect,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  deny  to  the 
reputed  foimder  of  the  Roman  stiate  ana  nation 
any  real  existence;  but  we  have  no  room  for 
doubt  when  called  upon  to  reconcile  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  Rome,  as  related  tnr  Livy,  the  as- 
sembling merely  of  an  outlawedoand  under  the 
command  of  tne  twin-brothers,  and  the  re^ 
^aie  of  one  of  these,  but  the  next  moment,  with 
an  army  to  make  front  against  the  confederated 
people  around,  to  cope  with,  and  little  less  than 
to  conquer,  the  warlike  Sabines  of  the  Apen- 
nines. •  "We  reject  therelbre,  at  once,  the  ac- 
(k)unt  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  compiled 
from  the  legendary  traditions  of  the  earliest  days 
by  the  first  historians,  and  concede  at  most,  that, 
on  the  first  emerging  of  the  Roman  state  ft'om 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  from  dependence,  we 
liiay  believe  a  Remus  or  a  Romulus  to  have  zs- 
sisted  in  the  organization  of  a  state  that  had 
been  gradually  gaining  strength,  and  preparing 
itself  for  independent  government  Till  then 
Hre  may  not  nave  been  able  to  distinguish  it 
among  the  many  cities  over  which  the  Tuscan 
tule  had  extended  itself  in  the  progress  of  its 
ascendency.  The  first  institutions  ascribed  to 
the  fabled  founder  are  distinctly  of  Etniscan 
(Jrigin.  The  affairs  of  Rome,  then,  before  her 
history,  are  connected  with  the  wanderings  and 
the  settlements  of  the  Pelasgic  tribes ;  and  it  is 
well  observed,  therefore,  by  Niebuhr,  that  the 
founding  of  Rome  may  indeed  be  referred  to  as 
a  chronological  era,  but  it  mnsi  at  the  same  time 
be  distinguished  from  an  historical  fiict  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Rome,  no  less  than  that 
of  her  institutions,  was  early  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery, and  while  a  real  ignorance  concealed  the 
latter,  a  superstitious  or  a  political  fanaticism 
Arouded  the  former.  To  utter  the  mysteries 
connected  with  this  name^  confessedly  not  of 
lAtin  origin,  and  perhaps  involving  secrets  of 
^e  early  history  of  the  republic.was  punisha- 
We  by  death.  No  inquiry  is  more  interesting 
than  that  which  proposes  for  investigation  the 
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nature  of  the  Roman  policy,  and  the  causes  of 
the  Roman  greatness,  ajkart  from  the  fictions  of 
poetry  and  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity. 
Bui  while  to  the  philosopher  it  offers  a  wide  and 
interesting,  and  instructive  field,  it  throws  bnt 
little  light  upon  the  works  that  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity,  as  it  receives  fVom  them  but  little  elu- 
cidation. Liv.  1,  &c. — Cato  de  R.  H. — Virg, 
JBn.  G.  A  Ed.—Bofot.  2,  sat,  6,  eu^.—Fhr, 
1,  c.  1,  Scc—PdUte.— Tacit.  Anit.  A  Bia.-- 
TibuU.  4. — Lttcan, — Pltd.  in  Rom.  Num.  &c 
— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  Ac. — Ptin.  7,  &c. — Jiatin, 
^.—Varro  de  L.  L.  5.— F<rf.  Mix,  1,  Ac— 
Martial.  1%  ep.  8. 

Ron^LiDfi,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman 
people  f^om  Romulus  their  first  king,  and  the 
founder  of  their  city.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  638. 

RoscfANtTM,  the  port  of  Thurii,  now  Roaata. 

Ro8ij£  Campus,  or  Rosu,  a  beautiful  plain 
iit  the  coumry  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  lake 
Velinum.  varro.  R.  R.  1,  c.  t. —  Virg.  JE%, 
7,  V.  712.— Cic.  4,  AU:  15. 

RoTOMAous,  a  town  of  Oaul,  now  R^men. 

RoxolAkt,  a  people  of  European  Sannada, 
who  proved  veiy  active  and  rebellious  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

RtTBEAs  PROMONToaiuBf,  the  wirth  a^  at  the 
nonh  of  Scandinavia. 

Rnv,  now  Ruvo^  a  town  of  Apulia,  fhim 
which  the  epiUiet  AicAMis  is  derived,  applied  to 
bramble  busnes  which  grew  there.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  RuHtini,  Bttai.  I,  Sal.  ^ 
▼.  94:     Virg.  0. 1,  v.  906. 

RuBtcoir,  now  Ritgone^  a  small  river  of  Italy, 
which  it  separates  finom  Cisalpine  Gaul,    n 
rises  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea.     Bv  crossing  it,  and  thus 
transgressing  the  boundaries  of  ms  province,  J. 
Cssar  declared  war  against  the  senate  and 
Pompey,  and  began  the  civil  wars.    "  To  iden- 
tify tnis  celebrated  stream  is  a  question  wbidi 
has  loiig  puzzled  writers  on  comparative  geo 
graphy,  and  does  not  even  now  seem  perfectly 
settlecL    Without  entering  into  the  details  a 
this  inquiry,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  RuMfOft 
is  formed  from  several  small  streams,  whkh 
unite  about  a  mile  IVom  the  sea,  and  then  as- 
sume the  name  of  Piumieino.    Ceesar  coaning 
fh)m  Ravenna  along  the  coast,  would  cross  the 
Rubicon  near  its  mouth,  where  it  is  one  stream: 
had  he  proceeded  by  the  Via  iBmilia,  he  would 
have  had  to  cross  the  three  rivulets,  called  R^ 
gone,  PisateUo,  and  Samgnano^  which  by  their 
junction  constitute  the  Piumicino.    It  is  to  Lu* 
can  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  interest* 
Ing  description  of  this  famous  event."    Cram. 
^iMcan.  1,  V.  185  and  213.— S»r«*.  S.-^Suet. 
in  CiBS.  32. — Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

RuBo,  the  Dirtna,  which  fhlls  into  the  BatUc 
at  Riga. 

RoBRtTM  MARK.  Vid,  ArMeus  Sinus  and 
Brylhraum  Mart. 

RimijB,  a  town  of  Calabria,  near  Bmndnsinm, 
built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  fkmons  for  giving 
birth  to  the  poet  Enniiis.  Cic.  pro  ArA.  10. — 
nal.  12,  V.  396.— iM^2a,  2,  c.  4. 

Ri:pr.«,  a  town  of  Samnium,  which  Clove- 
rins,  D'Anville,  and  Cramer,  identify  with  the 
little  town  of  Rm)o  near  Cenza.  Cic.  10. 
F)am.  ll.^sa,  8,  v.  568.— Wr^r.  ^»-  7.  ▼.  "W. 

RuppRtuM,  a  town  of  Samnium,  probabhrnow 
S.  Angela  Raitnscanino  south  of  VS»ia/W,tnot^h[ 
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AomaAelli  fizes^here  tbesite  of  Ruihe.  Cram. 
^Lxo,  8,  c.  25. 

RuGUfDow  ttugei^  an  island  of  the  BaUic. 

RuGU,  a  nalion  of  Germany.  lYuU.  de 
Gmn.  43. 

RusfiLUB.  "Two  or  three  miles  to  the 
xiorth<east  of  the  Lago  di  Casliglianef  some  re- 
markable rains,  with  the  name  of  BoseUe  at- 
tached to  them,  point  out  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Hosellae,  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the 
ooune  of  the  wars  with  Etroria.  It  was  taken 
by  assault  in  the  year  454  U.  C.  by  the  consul 
ll  Posth.  Megillus.  In  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  hear  of  its  fumishinglimber,  especially  fir, 
for  the  Roman  fleets.  From  Pliny  we  learn 
that  it  subsequently  became  a  colony,  which  is 
confirmed  by  an  inscription  cited  by  Holste- 
itias."    Cram. 

Rut£ni,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  They  oc- 
cupied the  region  which  is  now  called  U  B<m- 
€rgu£  ;  their  city  Segodunum  afterwards  took 
the  name  Bkodez  from  that  of  the  people. 
Bot  a  part  of  the  Ruteni  were  in  the  Piovince, 
and  another  without,  in  Celtic  Gaul.  Caesar 
calls  the  former  Provincials,  and  they  occupied 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  styled  VAlSige- 
ois,  whose  city  was  Albiga,  Albi.    Ctu,  BJO. 

RuTUU,  a  people  of  Latium^  known  as  well 
as  the  X^Etfins,  by  the  name  of  Aborigines. 
When  £neas  came  into  Italy,  Turnus  was 
their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in  the  war 
vhtch  he  waged  agamst  this  foreign  prince. 
The  capital  of  their  dominions  was  called  Ar- 
dea.  Ovid.  i^Vuf.  4,  v.  883.  Met.  14,  v.  455, 
&c. —  Virg.  jEtl  7,  &c. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

RuTUPJB,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  modem  town  of  Dover ,  but 
others  RitMoTougk  or  Sandwich.  Xjucan.  6,  v. 
ej.'-Jw.  4,  V.  141- 
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Sabi,  a  town  of  Arabia^  famous  for  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The  in  ha- 
bitants were  called  SeUf€n.  Strah.  16. — Diod. 
Z.^Virg.  O.  1,  V.  57.    JSn.  1,  v.  420. 

Sjuud,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  "  Among 
the  several  mhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Sa- 
hcd  are  the  most  distinguished  and  sometimes 
comprise  others  under  their  name.  Another 
name,  that  of  the  HomertUE^  thought  to  be  de- 
ri'/ed  from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a  sovereign, 
and  which  signifies  the  Red  King  appears 
latterly  confounded  with  that  of  the  Sabeans.*' 
jyAwviOe. 

SabIta,  I.  a  town  of  Idguria,  with  a  safe  and 
beantifnl  harbour,  supposed  to  be  the  modem 

Sacpna.  8U.  8,  y.  i6l.—Sir4ii.  4. II.  A  town 

of  Assyria. 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  SaTuta. 

Sabatini,  a  people  of  Samnium,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabati»,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Vultumus.    Jav.  26,  c.  33. 

Sabelu,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sahines,  or  according  to  some,  from  the 
Samnites.  Theif  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
countnr  which  ues  between  the  Sahines  and 
the  Marsi.  Hence  the  epithet  of  SabeUicus* 
BorttL  3,  od.  6.— Ftr^.  G.  3,  v.  255. 


Sajbini.    "  The  Sabines  appear  to  be  gene- 
rally considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  indige- 
nous tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.   We 
are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  fiction  should 
have  been  more  sparing  of  its  ornaments  in  set- 
ting forth  their  origin,  than  in  the  case  of  other 
nations  far  less  interesting  and  less  celebrated: 
t>ionysius  of  Halicamassus,  among  other  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  Sahines,  mentions  one 
which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  colony  ol 
the  Lacedaemonians  about  the  time  ot  Lycur- 
gus,  a  fable  which  has  been  eagerly  caught  up 
by  the  Latin  poets  and  mytholo^ists.    Their 
name,  according  to  Cato,  was  derived  from  the 
god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal  deity,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  MediusFidius  ol  the  Latins. 
His  son   Sancus  was  the  Sabipe  Hercules. 
They  were,  in  all  probability,  a  branch  of  the 
aboriginal  Umbri.  How  inconsiderable  a  com- 
munitv  they  constituted  at  first  may  be  seen 
from  the  accounts  of  Cato ;  who,  as  quoted  bjr 
Oiunvsius  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  reportea, 
that  the  first  Sabines  settled  in  an  obscure  place, 
named  Testrina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiternum. 
As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  ra- 
pidly extended  themselves  in  every  direction : 
expelling  the  aborigines  from  the  district  oiRi- 
eli,  and  from  thence  sending  nun^erous  colonies 
into  Picenum,  Samnium,  and  the  several  petty 
nations  who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  sec- 
tion.   The  early  ccymexion  of  the  Sabines  with 
Rome,  which  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  naturally 
forms  the  most  interesting  epoch  in  their  histo- 
ry.   The  event  which  brought  the  two  states 
into  contact,  as  rela^  by  the  Roman  histori- 
an.s,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice 
here.  But  whatever  truth  may  be  attached  to 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  we  cani>ot  but 
look  upon  the  accession  of  Tatius  to  the  re^ 
power,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Gluirites 
with-  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  attested 
proofs  of  the  control  once  exercised  by  the  Sab- 
ine nation  over  that  citj.    With  the  reign  of 
Numa,  however,  this  infiuence  ceased,  tor  at 
that  time  we  find  the  Sabines  engaged  in  war 
with  his  successor  Hostilius,  and  experiencing 
defeats  which  were  only  the  prelude  to  a  series 
of  successful  aggressions  on  tne  one  hand,  and 
of  losses  and  humiliations  on  the  other.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  consul  Curins  Dentatus,  A.  U. 
C.  462,  to  achieve  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
SabineSjbycarrving  fire  and  desolation  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus^  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  conquered 
country  was  apparently  poor  and  void  of  re- 
source, the  rapacity  of  the  victors  Is  said  to  have 
been  amply  gratified  in  this  expedition  by  plun- 
der, such  as  they  had  never  obtained  in  any  oi 
their  former  conquests.    A  fact  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  Sabines  of  that  day 
were  no  longer  that  austere  and  hardy  race,  to 
whose  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  such 
ample  testimony  is  paid  by.  the  ancient  writers; 
whose  piety  and  pristine  worth  were  the  model 
of  the  royal  legislator,  and  an  example  of  all 
that  was  noble  and  upright  to  the  early  patriots 
of  Rome.    In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabine 
territory,  we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those 
remote  times  when  they  reached  nearly^  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  as  to  that  period  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  difierent  people  of  Italy  w«re 
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narked  out  with  greater  clearness  and  pieci-*  effects.    The  conqneror  afterwards  rebaQt  it, 


sion,  we  mean  ihe  reign  of  Augustas.  We  shall 
then  find  the  Sabines  separated  from  Latiom 
bj  the  river  Anlo ;  from  £traria  by  the  Tiber, 
beginning  from  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
former  stream,  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Otricoli,  The  Nar  will  form  their  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Umbria,  and  the  central  rid^e  of 
the  Apennines  will  be  their  limit  on  that  ot  Pi- 
cenum.  To  the  south  and  south-east  it  may  be 
stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  the  JEqui 
and  VestinL  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontier 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine 
country,  which  was  its  greatest  dimension, 
might  De  estimated  at  1000  stadia,  or  120  miles, 
its  breadth  being  much  less  considerable." 
Cram. 

Sabis J  now  Sainbn^  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
fklling  intO'the  Mdem  at  Numar,  Cos,  3,  c.  16 
and  18. 

Sabrata,  a  maritime  town  of  AfWca,  near 
the  Syrtes.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  about  70 
miles  from  the  modem  TVipoU,  AU,  3,  v. 
866.— P/£ii.  5,  c.  4. 

Sabrina,  the  Severn  in  England. 

Sac£,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  mount 
Imaus.  The  name  of  Sacss  was  given  in  gene- 
ral to  all  the  Scythians  by  the  Persians.  They 
had  no  towns  according  to  some  writers,  but 
lived  in  tents.  PM.  6,  crl3.-^Heroda.  3,  c. 
93, 1.  7,  c.  63.— PWn.  6,  c.  H.—Solin.  63. 

Sacer  monb,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  Vid. 
Mms  Sacer, 

Sacer  portus,  or  Sacri  portds,  a  place  of 
Italy,  near  Prseneste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between'Sylla  and  Marias,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  PaUrc, 
S,  c.  26.—lAican.  3,  v.  134. 

SaCrAnl     Vid.  LoHum, 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  ftom  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  peace,  and  the  temple  of  Caesar. 
The  triumphal  processions  passed  through  it  to 
go  to  the  capitoi.  fforoL  4,  od.  3, 1.  1,  sai.  9. — 
lAv.  3,  c.  13.— Otc.  Plane.  7.— iitt.  4.  ep.  3. 

Sacrum  PROMOMTORnxM,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  SI.  Vincent^  called  by  ^abo 
the  most  westerly  part  of  the  earth. 

SjBTABif ,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xativa^  on  a 
little  river  which  falls  into  the  Xuear^  (IXAn- 
viUe^)  famous  for  its  fine  linen.    SU.  3,  v.  373. 

Saoaris.     Vid.  Sangaris. 

Sagra,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii.    CU.  Jfai.  D.  3,  c.  ^.^Strab.  6. 

Sagontctm,  or  Saoitntus,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis,  at  the  west  of  the  Iberus, 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  now  caUed 
Martnedro.  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Zac}mlhiaiis,  and  by  some  of  the  l^utuli  of  Ar- 
dea.  Saguntum  is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  with  which  cups,  poaua  Sa- 
guntina^  were  made ;  but  more  particularly  it  is 
famous  as  being  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  about  eight  months ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their 


and  placed  a  garrison  there,  with  all  the  noble- 
men whom  he  detained  as  hostages  from  the 
several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spain.  Some 
suppose  that  he  called  it  Spartagene.  Sagun- 
tum "  preserves  its  vestiges  in  a  place,  of  which 
the  m(xlem  name  of  M&rviedro  is  formed  of 
the  Latin  muri  veteres^  "  old  walls."  jyAntiUe. 
^Ptor.  3,  c.  G.—IAV.  31,  c.  3,  7,  9.-80. 1,  r. 
^l.—Jjucan,  3,  v.  2SlO.—Strab.  Z.—Mda,  8, 
c.  6. 

Sam,  now  fiSs,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
situate  between  the  Ganopic  and  Sebennyiican 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  there  a  celebrat- 
ed temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  with  a  room 
cut  out  of  one  stone,  which  had  been  conveyed 
bywater  from  Elephantis  by  the  labours  df 
3000  men  in  three  years.  The  stone  measured 
on  the  outside  31  cubits  long,  14  broad,  and  8 
hi^h.  Osiris  was  also  buried  near  the  town  of 
Sais.  The  inhabitants  were  called  SaiUt.  One 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjoining 
to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  SaiHeum. 
Strab.  n.—Herodot.  3,  c.  17,  &c. 

Salamu.  "Opposite  the  Elensinian  coast 
was  the  island  of^dalamis,  said  to  have  derired 
its  name  from  Salamis,  mother  of  the  Asopos. 
It  was  also  anciently  called  Sciras  and  Cyehrea, 
firom  the  heroes  Sctrus  and  Cychrens,  and  Pity- 
ussa,  from  its  abounding  in  firs.  It  had  bea 
already  celebrated  in  the  earliestperiod  of  Gre- 
cian historv  fVom  the  colony  of  the  JEacidae, 
who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
possession  of  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  otraboi 
was  once  ob^inately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megareans :  and  he  affirms  that  both  par- 
ties interpolated  Homer,  in  order  to  prove  from 
his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to  them.  Hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted  to 
Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  ot, 
according  to  some,  by  Pisistratus.  From  this 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  alwa^  subject  to 
the  Athenians.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  the^ 
were  induced  to  remove  thither  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the  ora- 
cle, which  pointed  out  this  island  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  soon  after, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  bay 
of  Salamis.  Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  Phalerum  held  a  council,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were 
said  to  be  planning  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  ordered  u> 
surround  the  island  during  the  night,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  attack, 
the  ^^etans  l^ing  the  van,  seconded  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician 
ships,  while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was 
engaged  with  the  lonians.  The  Persians  were 
completely  defeated,  and  retired  in  the  in^atest 
disorder  to  Phalerum.  The  following  night  the 
whole  fleet  abandoned  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Hellespont.  A  trophy  was  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the 
isle  of  Salamis,  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  and 
opposite  to  C3mosura,  where  the  strait  is  nar- 
rowest. Here  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  and 
some  of  its  vestiges  were  observed  by  Sir  W. 
Qell,  who  reports  that  it  consisted  of  a  column 
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OQ  a  citenlar  base.  Many  of  the  maibles  are  in 
the  sea.  Stephanos  Byz.  mentions  a  village  of 
Salainis  named  Cychrens.  Strabo  informs  ns 
that  the  island  contained  two  cities;  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situated  on  the 
southern  side,  and  opposite  to  JEgina,  was  de- 
serted in  his  lime.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay, 
Ibrmed  by  a  neck  of  land  which  advanced  to- 
irards  Attica.  Pausanias  remarks  that  the  city 
of  Salamls  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in 
cooseauence  of  its  having  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians  when  the  former  people  were  at 
war  with  Cassander :  there  still  remained,  how- 
ever, some  ruins  of  the  agora,  and  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  i^ax.  Chandler  states  that  the  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference."    Cram, 

SIlaius,  or  SalImIna,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Teu- 
cer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sala- 
mis,  flrom  which  he  had  been  banished  about 
ISfTO  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  epithets  of  ambigva  and 
altera  were  applied  to  it,  as  the  mother  country 
was  also  called  vera,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
His  descendants  continued  masters  of  the  town 
for  above  800  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthooake,  and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and 
called  ConstanHa,  Strab.  S.^Bkroda,  8,  c. 
94,  Ac-^Barat.  1,  od.  7,  v.  21.— Poferc.  1,  c.  1. 
— Z^Mouk  3,  V.  183. 

Saiofia,  "  a  town  of  Apulia,  situated  be- 
tween a  lake  thence  called  dalapina  Palus  and 
the  Aufidus,  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the 
emporium  of  ArpL  without  such  authority  we 
should  have  fixed  upon  Sipontum  as  answering 
that  purpose  better  from  its  greater  proximity. 
This  townlaid  claims  to  a  Grecian  origin, though 
DOC  of  so  remote  a  date  as  the  Trojan  war.  We 
do  not  hear  of  Salapia  in  the  Roman  history  till 
the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  is  represented  as 
felling  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  aAer 
the  battle  of  Canne;  but  not  long  after,  it  was 
delivered  up  to  Biaroellus  by  the  party  which 
favoured  the  Roman  interest,  togeloer  with  the 

Sirrison  which  Hannibal  had  placed  there.  The 
arthaginian  general  seems  to  have  felt  the  loss 
of  this  town  severeljr;  and  it  was  probably  the 
desire  of  revenge  which  prompted  him,  after  the 
death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt  the  stra- 
tagem of  addressingletters,  sealed  witn  that  com- 
mander^ ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  cotain  admission  with  his  troops. 
The  Salapitani,  however,  being  warned  of  ois 
design,  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  prox- 
imity of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years 
after  these  events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast, 
where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  prsetor,  who 
catised  a  communication  to  be  opened  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerable  remains  of 
both  towns,  are  still  standing  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  under  the  name  ofStUpt^  wh  icb 
confirm  this  account  of  Vitruvius.  The  Palus 
Salapina,  now  Lago  diSalpi,  is  noticed  by  Ly- 
cqphron  and  Lucan.''    Cram, 

Balaria,  I.  a  street  and  g:ate  at  Rome,  which 
led  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Solaria,  because  salt  {sal) 
was  generallv  conveyed  to  Rome  that  way.  1 
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Mart.  4.  ^64.-^—11.  A  bridge,  called  SIsU- 
n«5,  was  built  four  miles  from  Rome  through 
the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  Anio, 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  **  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  LiMcii,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  The  main  part  of  their  territory 
lay  chiefly,  however,  in  a  long  valley,  which 
reached  to  the  summits  of  theGraian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  the  LiUle  and  Great  St.  Bernard, 
The  passages  over  these  mountains  into  Gaul 
were  too  important  an  object  for  the  Romans, 
not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Salassi ;  but  these  hardymoun- 
taineers,  though  attacked  as  early  as  €09  U.  C. 
held  out  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  finallr 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such 
was  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  that 
they  could  easilv  intercept  all  conununication 
through  the  valleys  by  occupying  the  heights. 
Strabo  represents  them  as  canning  on  a  sort  of 
predatory  warfare,  during  which  they  seized 
and  ransomed  some  distinguished  Romans,  and 
even  ventured  to  plunder  the  baggage  and  mili- 
tary chest  of  Julius  Csesar.  Augustus  caused 
their  countTT  at  last  to  be  occupiedpermanently 
by  a  large  force  under  Terentius  Varro.  A 
great  manv  of  the  Salassi  perished  in  this  last 
war,  and  the  rest  to  the  number  of  36,000,  were 
sold  and  reduced  to  slavery."  {Vid,  Augusta 
PraioriaJ)    Cram. 

Salentini,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apuli^ 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarentum,  and  Hy- 
druntum.  Jial.  8,  v.  5T9. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
400.— Ftfrro  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  34.— fi«ra4.  6.— 
MOa,  d,  c.  4. 

Salernum,  now  Salemo,  a  town  of  the  Pi- 
centini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages.  Plin.  13,  c.  3. — Liv. 
34,  c.  ib.-^lMcan.  2,  v.  425.— Po^erc.  1,  c.  15. 
—Horat.  1,  ep.  15. 

SalmXhs,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hali- 
camassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  all  those 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  2^ 
1.  15,  V.  319.— iTygtn.  fab.  Vni.—Fatms.  de  V. 

fig* 

Salmantica,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  SdU^- 

manea. 

Salmans,  I.  a  town  of  Ells  in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain,  ft^om  which  the  Enipeus  takes 
its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheus,  about  40 
stadia  from  Olympia^  which,  on  account  of 
that,  is  called  Salmonts.    Ovid.  3,  Amor.  el.  6, 

V.  43. n.  A  promontory  at  the  east  of  Crete. 

Dionys.  5. 

Salo,  now  Xahm,  a  river  in  Spain,  falling 
into  the  IberUs.    Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

SALontmuM,  now  Soleure,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii. 

Salona,  SalAna,  and  Salon,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  about  ten  miles  distant  fVom  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  conquered  by  Pollio,  who 
on  that  account  called  his  son  Saloninus,  in  ho^ 
nour  of  the  victory.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  emperor  Diocfesian,  and  he  retired  there  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  alter  he  had  abdi- 
cated the  imperial  purple,  and  built  a  stately 
palace,  the  ruins  of  wnich  were  still  seen  in 
the  I6th  century  at  Spalat/ro^  about  three  miles 
from  Salrnia.  lAtean.  4,  v.  404. — CVes.  BeL 
Civ.  O.^Mela,  3,  c.  3. 
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Saltbs,  or  SALurn,  a  powerful  Dation  of  Gaul, 
'who  extended  from  the  Rhone  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Durance^  almost  to  the 
Alps ;  and  with  whom  the  MassiUans  had  to 
contend."  D'A»mUe,^Uv.  5,  c.  31  and  2&, 
I  21,  c.  26. 

SiMABA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  Ike  Som- 
mtf  which  falls  into  the  British  channel  near 
Abbeville. 

Samaru,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine, 
fkmoos  in  sacrea  history.  The  inhabitants, 
called  SamaritajiSf  were  composed  of  Heathens 
and  rebellious  Jews,  and  on  having  a  temple 
built  there  after  the  form  of  that  of  Jerusalem, 
a  lasting  enmity  arose  between  the  people  of 
Judasa  and  of  samaria,  so  that  no  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  countries^  and  the  name 
of  Samaritan  became  a  word  of  reproach,  and 
as  if  it  were  a  curse. 

Samasobriva,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  AMueru^ 
in  Picardy. 

Same.     Vid.  CephaUenia, 

Samnitjss,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  oetween  Campania,  Apulia, 
and  Ladum.  T hey  distinguisheu  themselves  by 
their  implacable  hatred  against  the  Romans  in 
the  first  ages  of  that  empire,  till  they  were  at 
last  totally  extirpated,  B.  C.  273,  aAer  a  war  of 
71  years.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Sam- 
nium  or  Samnis.  Ldv,  7,  &c. — Mor.  1,  c.  IG, 
Ac.  1. 3,  c.  l8.^Strab,5.—Luca>n.  2.^Eutrop.  2. 

SamosaTa,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  Commagene, 
near  the  Euphrates,  below  mount  Taurus, 
where  Lucian  was  bom. 

Samothrace,  or  SAMOTHRAaA,  an  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  32  miles.  It  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  Leueosia,  MslUis,  Electria^ 
Leueania^  and  Dardania.  "  Though  insigni- 
ficant in  iiself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to 
it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  and  her  Cory- 
bantes,  which  are  said  to  have  originated  there, 
and  to  have  been  dibseminated  from  thence 
over  Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  of  Greece. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  investigate  the  ori- 
gin either  of  the  mysteries  above  alluded  to,  or 
of  the  Cabiric  worship,  with  which  they  were 
intimately  connected,  the  subject,  although  in- 
teresting, being  too  obscure  to  be  elucidated  but 
in  an  elaborate  dissertation.  Herodotus  is  posi- 
tive in  affirming  that  the  Samothracians  prac- 
tised the  Cabiric  orgies,  and  states  that  they  de- 
rived them  fh)m  the  Pelasgi.  who  once  occupiai 
that  island,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Attica.  The  Samothracians  joined  the  Per- 
sian fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes :  and  one 
of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis."  Cram.  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights 
and  immunities  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  it,  with  the  rest  of 
the  islands  in  the  iEgean,  into  the  form  of  a 

Province.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  10. — Ekrod, 
,  c.  108,  Ac^Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  208.— Afeto,  2, 
c.  7  — Pattf .  7,  c  A,—Flor.  2,  c.  12. 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey  the 
sea. 

Sandaliotm,  a  name.given  to  Sardinia,  from 
lis  resemblance  to  a  sandal.    Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

Sanoariqs,  or  Sangaris,  a  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, rising  in  the  mountains  that  separate  Phry- 


gia  from  Galatia.  It  belongs,  however,  to^toe 
latter  countjj  and  to  Bithynia,  and  empties  into 
the  Euxine  Sea,  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Thyni  and  the  Mariandyni.  It  is  still  called 
the  Sakaria. 

Santones,  and  Samtona,  now  SaiiUm^^  a 
people  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  GauL 
Lu£an.  1,  V.  i^.-— Martial.  3,  ep.  96. 

SapiBj  now  Savio^  a  river  of  Gaul  Cispadana, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic.    Ijucan.  2,  v.  406. 

Saracene,  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Saracens  who  embraced  the  religion 
ot  Mahomet. 

Sabasa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Tigris.    Strab. 

Sarayus,  now  the  Save^  a  river  of  Belgium, 
falling  into  the  MoselU. 

Sardi,  the  inhabitants  uf  Sardinia.  Vid.  Ssf- 
dinia. 

Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  Sicily,  is  situate  between  Italy  and 
Africa,  at  the  soutti  of  Corsica.    It  was  origi- 
nally called  SandaUoHs  or  Ichnusaj  fh>m  its  re* 
sembling  the  human  foot,  (tx^O  ^^^  ^^  received 
the  name  of  Sardinia  from  Sardus.  a  son  of  He^ 
cules,  who  settled  here  with  a  colony  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Libya.  Other  colo- 
nies, under  Aristaeus,  Norax,  and  lolas,  also  set- 
tled there.  The  Carthaginians  were  long  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  Riomana 
in  the  Punic  wars,  B.  C.  231.    Some  caU  it  with 
Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.    The 
air  was  very  unwholesome,  though  thesofl  was 
fertile  in  com,  in  wine,  and  oil.     Neither 
wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  nor 
any  poisonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when 
eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with 
a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of 
death;   nence  risus    Sardonicvs^  or  Sardovs. 
Cic.  Fam.  7,  c.  25. — Servius  ad  Virg.  7,  ed.  41. 
—T\icU.  Ann.  2,  c.  85.— iMfete,  3.  c.  7.— jSJTf**. 
2  and  5. — Cic.  pro  Minil.  ad  Q.  froL  2,  ep.  8.— 
Plin.  3,  c.  %—Paus.  10,  c.  17.^  Varro  deRR. 
^Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sari,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolns,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
many  sieges  it  sustained  against  the  Cimme* 
rians.  Persians,  Medes,  Macedonians,  lonians, 
and  Athenians,  and  for  the  battle  in  which,  B. 
C.  262,  Ajitiochus  Soter  was  defeated  by  En- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  was  dcsttoyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  504,  which  became  the  cause 
of  the  invasion  of  Attica  bv  Darius.  PhiL  ta 
Alex.'-Ovid.  Mel.  11,  v.  1^7, 152,  AcStrat. 
13. — Herod.  1,  c.  7,  &c. 

Sardones,  the  people  of  Roussilon  in  FraocCi 
at  the  foot  of  the  P3rrenees.    Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Sarephta,  a  town  of  Phcmicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sydon,  now  Sarfand. 

'Sarmat£,  or  Sauromat£,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sarmatia.     Vid.  SamuUia. 

Sarmatia,  an  extensive  country  at  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  European  and 
Asiatic.  The  European  was  bounded  Inr  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  Ft*^ 
Ui  on  the  west,  the  Jazygae  on  the  south,  and 
Tanais  on  the  east.  The  Asiatic  was  boondetf 
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bjr  Hyrcania,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Enzine  Sea. 
The  former  contained  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
Jhtssiaj  Poland,  LitAuania^  and  LiUU  Tartary; 
and  the  latter,  Great  Tartary  Circassian  and 
the  neighbooring  country.  The  Sarmaiians 
were  a  savage,  uncivilized  nation,  often  con- 
founded with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike, 
and  famous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear 
more  terrible  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  they  became  verv  powetful, 
they  disturbed  the  p>eace  of  Rome  by  their  fre- 
quent incursions )  till  at  last,  increased  by  the 
savage  hordes  of  Scyihia,  under  the  barbarous 
names  of  Huns,  Vandals,  Goths,  Alans,  ^. 
they  successfully  invaded  and  ruined  the  em- 
pire in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  generally  lived  on  the  moun- 
tains without  any  habitation,  except  their  char- 
iaU,  whence  they  have  been  called  HamaxcHi : 
they  lived  upon  plunder,  and  fed  upon  milk 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  horses.  Slrab.  7,  &c. 
^MOa,  a,  c.  4.—Diod.  2.—Flor,  4,  c.  12.— 14*- 
eam.  1,  Ac-^Juv.  2.— Ovid.  Trist.  3.&c  The 
ancients  did  attach  to  the  name  of  Sarmatia  a 
meaning  sufficiently  definite,  as  the  boundaries 
given  aBove  mav  explain ;  but  it  was  verv  dif- 
ferent as  regaraed  the  Sarmatae,  or  people  in- 
habiting the  region  thus  indicated ;  and  modem 
investigations  for  a  long  time  only  added  to  the 
obscurity  that  prevailed  upon  this  point.    Vid. 


Saruaticdm  mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
.£nxine  Sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
€>vid.  4,  ex  PofU.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

SiRNUs,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from 
Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan  Sea. 
sua.  1,  Sulv,  3,  V.  Xb,^Virg,  JEn,  7,  v.  738. 
^Strab.i. 

Saronicob  siNns,  now  ike  gvlf  of  Engia,  a 
bay  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  lying  at  the  south  of 
Attica,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  between  the  promontory 
of  Snnium  and  that  of  Scyllseum.  Some  sup- 
pose that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  fVom  a 
small  river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast, 
or  [h)m  a  small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  The 
Saronic  bay  is  about  62  miles  in  circumference, 
23  miles  in  its  broadest,  and  26  in  its  longest 
part,  according  to  modem  calculation. 

SARPtnoN,  f.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  a 

tem]de  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana. II.  Also 

a  promontory  of  tne  same  name  in  Cilicia,  be- 
Tood  which  Antiochos  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
Dy  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  bad  made  with 
the  Romans.  lAv.  38,  c.  38. — Mda,  1,  c.  13. 
in.  A  promontorv  of  Thrace. 

Sarra,  a  town  of  iPhoenida,  the  same  as 
TVr*.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small  shell- 
tsii  of  the  same  name,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood  garments 
were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet  of  sarra- 
Mw,  so  often  apoUed  to  Tvrian  colours,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhaoitants  or  the  colonies  of  the 
Trrians,  particularlv  Carthage.  SU.  6,  v. 
6ti2, 1. 15,  V.  205.— Kir^.  G.  2,  v.  506.— /^srfai 
deV,$ig. 

SARRAms,  a  people  of  Campania,  on  the 
Saraos,  who  assisted  Tumus  against  .£neas. 
Virg,  JEn,  7,  v.  738. 

^RsfwA,  an  ancient  town  of  TJmbria,  where 
tbe  poet  Plantns  was  bom.    The  inhabitants 


are  called  SarsimUes.    MariiaL  9,  ep.  59.— 
Plin.  3,  c.  14.— //«/.  8,  v.  462. 

Sason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  tying  between  Brundusium  and  Aulon 
on  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  is  barren  and  inhos- 
pitable. Strab.  6.^Lucan.  2,  v.  627,  and  5,  v. 
650.— .SO.  Jt.  7,  V.  480. 

SATicuia,  and  Saticulus,  a  town  near  Ca- 
pua. Virg,  JEn,  7,  v.  729.— I,tr.  9,  c.  21, 1.  33, 
c.  39. 

SatCra,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part  of 
the  Pontine  lakes.  SU.  8,  v.  382.— Ftfr.  JEn. 
7,  V.  801. 

Satureivm,  or  Satureitm,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria, near  Tarentum,  with  famous  pastures 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  saimreiofums 
in  Horal,  1,  Sai.  6. 

Saturnia,  a  name  poetically  applied  to  Italy. 
It  was  an  early  appellation  of  Rome,  the  latter 
being,  as  it  is  supposed,  a  later  name,  and  not 
of  Latin  origin. 

SatOritm,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  stufb  of 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  difierent  colours  with 
great  success.     Virg.  G.  2,  v.  197, 1. 4,  v.  335. 

Savo,  or  Savona,  1.  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Stat.  4.— 
Plin.  3,  c  5. II.  A  town  of  Liguha. 

Sauromat£.     Vid.  Sarmatia. 

Savus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  Nori- 
cuin,  at  the  north  of  Aquileia!,  and  falling  into 
the  Danube,  after  flowing  through  Pannonia  in 
an  eastem  direction.    Claudius  de  Stil.  2. 

SAxdNEs,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  were  probably 
of  a  race  between  the  Teutones  and  Scandina- 
vians, and  though  from  their  first  appearance  in 
histoiV  they  bore  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
warlike  people,  yet  they  do  not  appear  with 
that  resistless  power  till  the  people  of  the  north, 
embracing  a  new  life,  embarkeil  upon  the  seas 
to  carry  beyond  their  continent  the  devastating 
influence  of  their  arms.  The  conquest  of  Eng- 
land was  their  first  great  achievement;  and  their 
establishment  in  that  country  extended  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Saxon  name  throughout  all  the  states 
just  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered 
empire.   i>to2.  3, 11.— Oaiuf.  1,  £iifr.  v.  392. 

Sc£A,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen.  The  name  is  de- 
rived by  some  from  ontpt  {sinister.)  Burner, 
n.—SiL  13,  V.  73. 

ScALABM,  now  St.  Jrene,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain. 

ScALbis,  or  ScALDnm,  I.  a  river  of  Belgium, 
now  called  the  iScA^ZJ,  and  dividing  the  modem 
country  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland.   Cos, 

G.  6,  V.  33. II.  Pons,  a  town  on  the  same 

river,  now  called  Conde,    Cos. 

ScAMANDBR,  or  ScAMANnROs,  R  Celebrated 
river  of  Troas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Sigaeum.  It  re- 
ceives the  Simois  in  its  course,  and  towards  its 
mouth  it  is  ver3r  muddy,  ana  flows  through 
marshes.  This  river,  according  to  Homer,  was 
called  Xanikus  by  the  gods,  and  Scamander  by 
men.  It  was  usual  among  all  the  virgins  of 
Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Scamander  when  they 
were  arrived  to  nubile  years.  ^2uta.  Anim.  8, 
c.  21.— Sieroi.  1  and  13.— Pfea.  5,  c.  ^O.—Mela,  1, 
c.  18.— JKnwr.  il.  S.—Plut.^jEsckin.  ep.  la 

ScAMANDRU,  R  towu  ou  the  Scamandei* 
Plin.  4,  c.  30. 
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8ciNiMNAViA,  a  name  given  by  ihA  ancients 
to  that  tract  of  territurv  whicli  contains  the 
nuxiern  kingdomii  of  Jronoayf  SufedeHf  Den- 
mark, LaflatUf  yiuland,  Ac.  supposed  by  them 
to  be  an  island.    Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

ScANTiA  sYLVA,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.    Cic. 

ScAPTss  YLK,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  belonging 
to  Thucydides,  who  is  supposed  there  to  have 
written  his  history  of  the  Peloponaesian  war. 
JU^ret.  6,  V.  biO,—Fi>iU.  in  Cim. 

ScAaoii,  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
which  separate  it  from  Uly  ricum.  Liv.  43,  c.  20. 
.  ScENA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  SiarMOH. 
Orosius,  1,  c.  3. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  the  worlcs  of 
Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  were  long  conceal- 
ed under  ground,  and  damaged  by  the  wet,  dtc. 
Slrab,  10. 

ScHEDu,  a  small  village  of  Egjrpt.  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of  the 
Nile  and  Alexandria.    Slrmb, 

SciATHos,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  op- 
posite mount  Pelion,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
VaL  FUuc,  "it. 

SaRADiuM,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  on  the 
Saronicus  Sinus. 

ScoMBRUf ,  a  mocmiain  of  Thraee,  near  Rho- 
dope. 

ScoROiscf,  and  Scobdiscjs,  a  people  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  aurmg  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  barbariiv  and 
uncivilized  manners.  They  were  fond  of  orink- 
ing  human  blood,  and  they  ^nerally  sacrificed 
their  captive  enemies  to  their  gods.  Lan.  41,  c. 
\»,^Strab.  X^Plor.  3,  c.  4. 

Scon,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  the  Picts.  Claiir 
4ian  di  Hon.  3,  cons,  v.  54.     Vid.  Caledonia, 

ScvLTEKNA,  a  rlvcr  of  Ghiul  Cispadana,  fall- 
ing into  the  Po,  now  called  Panaro.  Liv,  41, 
c.  12  and  18.— PZtn.  3,  c.  16. 

ScYLACEUM,  a  town  of  the  Bnitii,  built  by 
Mnestheus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  colony. 

ScTLLJBtfM,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus, 
on  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

ScYRot,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
JBgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  98  miles  north- 
east from  Eub(sa,  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired  there  not 
to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became  father  of 
Neoptolemus  byDeidamia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Lycomedes.  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  Od,  10,  v. 
608.— Oi«4.  Met.  7,  v.  464,  L  13,  ▼.  156.— 
Paus,  1,  c.  7.— Slraft.  9. 

fScYTHjB,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythla.  Vid. 
Scythia. 

ScTi'HfA.a  large  country  situate  on  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  fVom  which 
circumstance  it  is  generally  denominated  Eu- 
ropean and  Astatic.  The  most  northern  parts 
pf  Scythia  were  uninhabited  on  account  of  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  climate.  The  more 
aomhem  in  Asia  that  were  inhabited,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Scythia  intra  ^  extra 
hnamm,  &c.  The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were 
nnlmown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller  had 
penetrated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
lay  at  the  north,  east,  and  west.    Scythia  com- 


prehended  the  modem  kingdoms  ot  Tartanf^ 
Russia  in  Asia,  Siberia^  J^uscovy,  ihe  Crimea^ 
Poland^  part  of  Hungary,  JMkuania,  the  north- 
ern pLrts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 
The  Scythians  were  divided  into  several  nations 
or  tribes;  they  had  no  cities,  but  continually 
changed  their  habitations.  They  inured  them- 
selves to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  they  despised 
money,  and  lived  upon  milk,  and  covered  ikem- 
selves  with  the  skins  of  their  cattle.  The  vir- 
tues seemed  to  flourish  among  them ;  and  that 
philosophy  and  moderation  which  other  nations 
wished  to  acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to 
them.  Some  authors,  however,  represent  them 
as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  used  the  scuUs  of  travellers  as  resseb 
in  their  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians 
made  several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern 
provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  G24,  when 
they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
38  years,  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods 
extending  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  pene- 
trating as  far  as  Egypt.  Their  government  was 
monarchical,  and  the  deference  which  they  paid 
to  their  sovereigns  was  unparalleled.  What 
the  king  died,  his  body  was  carried  throo^ 
every  province,  where  it  was  received  in  solemn 
procession,  and  afterwards  buried.  In  the  first 
centuries  after  Christ  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  Sarmatia 
ana  MasaaffeUe.  Herodot.  1,  c.  4,  dec. — Strab. 
Z—Diod.  2.— Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  4.— Justin.  2,  c 
1,  6LC.—Ovid.  Ma.  1,  V.  64, 1.  ^v.  234. 

Sebennytus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  ESgypt* 
That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
has  been  called  the  SebennifUe,  Plin.  5,  c.  10. 
SfiB^TUs,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Naples  f  whence  the  epithet  Se- 
helkis,  eiven  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fie- 
quented  its  borders  and  became  mother  of  (Eba- 
Ins  by  Telon.     Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  734. 

SeoOni,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul.  Their 
country  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Vallis 
Pennina,  and  their  principal  town,  Civitas  Se- 
dunomm,  is  now  Ston.    Cos,  Bell.  O.  3. 

Segesta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  ^ne- 
as,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus.  VU, 
JEgfsta. 

Segobrica,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  Sagimtom. 
Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

SfiooviA,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power  ia 
the  age  of  the  Ccesars.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  small  streams  that  formed  the  Da- 
rius, and  slill  retains  its  ancient  name,  being 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Old  CastUe, 

Seguntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Carnarvon  in  Wales.     Cos.  O.  5,  c.  21. 

Seousiani,  a  people  of  Ganl  on  the  Loire. 
Cea.  Q.  Ij  c.  10.— />/«».  4,  c.  18. 

Seleucia,  I.  a  town  of  Babylonia.  This  place 
owed  its  origin  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  wis 
erected  avowedly  as  a  rival  to  Babylon.  It  stood 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
Parthian  city  of  Ctesiphon.  The  bisnop  of  this 
see  ^vas  in  process  of  time,  when  the  Christian 
religion  superseded  the  old  superstition,  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Primate  of  alt  the  churches 

east  of  Syria. II.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

seashore,  generally  called  PUria,  to  d  istinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name.  There  were 
no  less  than  six  other  cities  which  were  called 
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S^Ieucia,  cod  which  had  all  received  their  name 
fhm  Seleucos  Nicaton  They  were  all  situate 
in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  Cilicia,  and  near  the 
Euphrates.  FU>r.  3,  c.  1 1  .--Pha.  in  Deni.—Me- 
UX  c.  la— S«ra*.  11  and  \b.—Plin.  6,  c.  36. 

SELBDas,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received 
lis  name  from  Seleucos,  the  founder  of  the  Sy- 
rian empire  aAer  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  also  called  Tetrapolis  from  the 
four  cities  it  contained,  called  also  sister  cities : 
Seiencia  called  after  Seleucus,  Antioch  caliea 
after  his  lather,  Laodicea  after  his  mother,  and 
Apamea  after  his  wife.    StTob.  16. 

Seloa,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  made  a  cokmy 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Liv,  35,  c.  13. — 
Strabo. 

Selinuns,  Of  S^LfiYus,  {ufiiU^  I.  a  town  on 
the  sDQthein  parts  of  Sicily,  founded  A.  U.  C. 
197.  h  received  its  name  from  (rcAfvoy,  parsley. 
which  ^ew  there  in  abundance.  The  marks  di 
its  ancient  consequence  are  visible  in  the  vene- 
rable ruins  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

ViTf,  JBi^  3,  V.  705.— Paw.  6,  c.  19 II. 

A  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  which  watered 
the  town  of  Scillus.  Paiis.  5,  c.  6. III.  An- 
other in  Achaia. IV.  Another  in  Sicily. 

V.  A  river  and  town  of  Ciljcia,  where  Tra- 

ian  died.    Uv.  33,  c  ^,^SlTab.  14. VI. 

Two  small  rivers  near  Diana's  temple  at  Ephe- 

sus.    Min.  5,  c.  29. VII.  A  lake  at  the 

entrance  of  the  Cayster.    Shrob,  14. 

Sellaha,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  CEnus  and  Gongylos,  in  a 
▼alley  coa&ied  between  two  mountains  named 
Eras  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only 
road  by  which  an  army  could  enter  Laconia 
from  the  north,  and  was  therefore  a  position  of 
ereat  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Th«swhen  Epaminondasmade  his  attack  upon 
Sparta,  his  (irst  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
wliieh  led  from  Arcaaia  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try,  was  to  march  directly  upon  Sellasia  with 
all  his  troops.  Cleomenes,  tjrrant  of  Sparta,  was 
attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Amig^us 
DosoB,  and  totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate 
eonlliet.  When  Pausanias  visited  Laconia, 
Bellasia  was  in  ruins."    Cram. 

BacLfeia,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  fallihg  into 
the  Ionian  Sea,    SbfMr.  n. 

Seltmbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  oa  the  Pro- 
pontis.    Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

SiMNdNEa,  a  people  of  Qermany,  belonging 
to  the  Saevie  fami^.  They  occupied  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe^  to- 
wards their  sources,  and  were  surrounded  by 
tfie  most  warlike  of  the  Qerman  tribes. 

BaitA,  I.  a  town  of  Hetrqria,  east  of  Volar 
terra  and  south  of  Plorentia.  It  was  sumam- 
cd  Jalia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Umbrian 
town  of  the  same  name.  As  8iewna^  among 
the  republican  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  it  be- 
came illustrious  for  the  part  which  it  bore  in 
the  differences  of  the  Chjelphs  and  Qhibelines, 
ttnd  is  now  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
Cbe  idiom  in  use  among  its  inhabitants.— ^TI. 
Another,  sumamed  Qallica,  now  Sinigaglia  in 
TTmbria.  "It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans 
fifter  they  ha4  expelled,  or  rather  exterminated, 
the  Senbnes,  A.  JS.  C.  471 ;  but  according  to 
lUmr  some  vears  before  that  date.  Duriufr  the 
evvil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marina,  Sena, 
vrlileli  sided  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and 


sacked  by  Pompey.**  Cram,  There  was  also 
a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which  bore 
the  name  of  Sena. 

ScNdNEs,  L  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gallia 
Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  pos&«ssionS| 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded 
Italy  and  pillas^ed  Rome.  Tbev  aiQerwards 
united  with  the  Umbri,  Latins,  ana  Etrurians  to 
make  war  against  the  Romans,  till  they  were 
totally  destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief  of 
their  towns  in  that  part  of  Italy  where  they  set^^ 
lied  near  Umbria,  and  whicn  from  them  was* 
called  Senogallia,  wereFanum  FortuniB,  Sena, 
Pisaurum,  and  AriminunL  Vid.  Cmbri.  Im- 
can.  1,  V.  S£A.SiL  8,  v.  454.— X^tv.  5,  c.  36, 

&c. — Flor. II.  A  people  of  Germany  near 

the  Suevas. 

Sepias,  a  cape  ot  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  north  of  Euboea,  now  S^.  George. 

Septem  Aa(7£,  L  a  portion  of  the  lake  near' 
Reate.  Cic.  4,  Att.  15.— II.  Fratres,  a  moun- 
tain of  MimritafUa^  now  Gebei-Mousa.    Strab. 

17. III.  Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven 

mouths  of  the  Po. 

SequIna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtse,  and 
is  now  called  la  Seine.  SPrab.  i.—Mela,  3,  c.  3. 
— Luean.  1,  v.  425. 

SsauANi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  ^dui,  between  the  Soane  and  mount 
Jura^  famous  for  their  wars  against  Rome,  Ac. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  is  now  call- 
ed F^anche  CempU^  or  Upper  B%rgundy.  Oes. 
BtU.  O. 

SehbOnm ,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, "  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  uasius,  where 
T3rphon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  is  said  to  have 
perished.  It  has  taken  the  name  of  Sebakel 
BardaU,  from  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  of 
that  name,  who  died  on  his  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition in  Egypt.'*    B^AnmUe. 

SisRes,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Ptole* 
my,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern  ocean 
in  the  modem  Tliibet.  They  were  naturally 
of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fab- 
rication was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
imagined  that  the  materials  were  collected  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  was  brought  to  Rome  firom 
their  country,  and  on  that  account  it  received 
the  name  of  Sericum^  and  thence  a  garment  or 
dress  of  silk  is  called  aerica  vedis.  Heliogabi^ 
lus,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  the  first  who  wore 
a  silk  dress,  which  at  that  time  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  afterwards  became  very 
cheap,  and  consequently  was  the  common  dreaa 
among  the  Romans.  Some  suppose  that  Ae 
Seres  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese.  PUl.  6,  c. 
H.-^Borat.  1,  od.  20,  v.  B.'—lAiean.  1,  v.  19, 1. 
10,  V.  143  and  993:— Ovid.  Am,  1,  el.  14,  v.  6L 
— Firjf.  fiF.9,v.l31. 

Seripitos,  an  island  in  the  .Sgean  Sea,  about 
35  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny 
only  13,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  The 
Romans  generally  sent  their  criminals  there  in 
banishment,  and  it  was  there  that  Cassias  8e* 
verus,  the  orator,  was  exiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  £1ian  the  frogs  of  this  island 
never  croaked  but  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  island  to  another  place  they  were  more 
noisy  and  clamorous  than  others ;  hence  the 
proverb  of  leHpAta  rana  applied  to  a  man  who 
never  Kpm]a  nor  sings.    This,  however,  la 
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iband  to  be  a  mistake  by  modem  travellers. 
It  was  on  the  coast  of  Seriphas  that  the  chest 
vas  discovered  in  which  Acrisius  had  exposed 
his  daughter  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus. 
Sttfob.  iO.^.Elian.  Anim.  3,  c.  Tl.^Akla,  2, 
c.  Z—ApoUod.  1.  c.  9.— Tbot.  Aim,  4,  c.  21.— 
Ooid.  AUt.  5,  V.  243, 1.  7,  v.  65. 

Sestos,  or  SfisTus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Helle^nt,  exactly  opposite  Aby- 
dos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
bridge  which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  also  for  being  the  seat  of  the  amours 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  Mda^  2,  c.  2. — Strab, 
n.—Muusus  de  L.&,  H.^-Virg.  G.  3,  v.  25a 
^Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  v.  2. 

Setabis,  a  town  of  Spain,  between  New  Car- 
thage and  Sagnntum,  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  SU.  16, 
r.  474.— iStro^.  'sL—ASda,  2,  c.  6.— PZt«.  3.  c.  3, 
1. 19,  c.  1. 

SsTiA,  a  town  of  Latium,  above  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  Augus- 
tas is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  Plin. 
14.  c.  6.-^1*17.  5,  V.  34.— fiW.  10,  v.  27.— Jltor- 
tial.  13,  ep.  112. 

Sevo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway 
and  Sweden,  now  called /Vetf,  or  Do/re,  Plin. 
4,  c.  15. 

Seztijb  Aao£,  now  Aix,  a  place  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  by 
Marius.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius 
Calvinus.  who  subdued  the  Salves,  or  Saluvii, 
whence  the  epithet  Sextias.  The  term  Aquse 
is  used  in  reference  to  its  warm  baths.  It  be- 
came at  length  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis 
Secunda.  £yAnviUe,^Liv.  ei.'-VeU.  Paierc, 
1,  c.  15. 

SicAMBRi,  or  STGAMBai.  ''The  Sicambri 
inhabited  the  south  side  of  the  course  of  the 
Li^,  Pressed  bv  the  Cattians,  powerful 
neighbours,  whom  Cfaesar  calls  Suevi,  they  were 
together  with  the  VHi^  received  into  Graul  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  Augustus ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  occupied  this  position  under  the  ifkme  of 
Gngemi.  were  Sicambrlans.  It  was  in  favour 
of  the  Ubians  that  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territoiy  of  Treves^  ravaged 
that  of  the  Sicambrians,  and  caused  the  Cattians 
to  decamp."    lyAnviUe. 

SiCAMBRiA,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  form- 
ed the  modem  province  of  OM«k2ef2affif.  Oaud. 
in  Eutrop.  1,  v.  383. 

STcANi.     Vid  LaHuM, 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  at  the  west  of 
Carthage,  which  received  from  Venus,  who 
was  worshipped  there,  the  epithet  of  Venerea. 
Remains  of  antiquity  are  still  visible  around  the 
modem  place,  whicn  is  called  Urbs,  and  other- 
wise Kef:  '*  although  Shaw,  an  English  tra- 
veller, to  whose  inrormation  we  owe  much  of 
the  topographical  intelligence  of  this  country, 
makes  a  distinction  between  those  names,  as 
appropriate  to  two  several  positions."  lyAn- 
vwe. — SeU.  in  Jug.  56. 

SiciuA,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
Italy.  It  was  anciently  called  SieatUaj  THna- 
€Tia.  and  Triquetra.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  has  three  celebrated  promontories,  one  look- 
ing towards  Africa,  called  Lilybsum;  Pachy- 
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num.  looking  towards  Greece ;  and  Pelorum,  to> 
wards  Italy.  Sicily  is  about  600  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  called  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
and  Pliny  says  that  it  re'wards  the  husbandman 
an  hundred-fold.  Its  most  famous  cities  were 
Syracuse,  Messana,  Leontini^Lilybeeum,  Agri- 

fentum,  Gela,  Drepanum,  Eryx,  &c.  The 
ighest  and  most  famous  mouniain  in  the  island 
is  JEma.  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  dange- 
rous, ana  often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants ',  fh)m  which  circumstance  the  ancients 
supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cy« 
clops  were  placed  there.  The  poets  feign  tut 
the  Cvclops  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  tfaii 
island,  and  that  after  them  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sicani,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  at 
last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Italy.  Vid.  Si- 
culi.  The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  for 
their  excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  oa 
account  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that  pro- 
fusely perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Proeeipine 
were  the  chief  deities  of  that  place ;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the 
latter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  Phceai- 
cians  and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  there, 
and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masteis 
of  the  whole  island,  till  they  were  dispossessed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Funic  wars.  Some 
authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally  join- 
ed to  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  sepanied 
from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  stiiiti 
of  the  Charybdis  were  thus  formed.  The  inhi- 
bitants  of  Sicily  were  so  fond  of  luxury,  that 
Sicula  mensa  Mcame  proverbial.  The  nghti 
of  citizens  of  Rome  were  extended  to  them  liy 
M.  Antony.  Cie.  14.  AU.  12.  Verr.  2,  c  13.- 
Honur.  Od.  9,  dec. — Justin.  4,  c.  1,  &c — Virg, 
jEn.  3,  V.  414,  dfcc— JtoZ.  14,  v.  11,  dU:.— P^ 

3,  c.  8,  &c. The  island  of  Naxos,  ia  the 

JEgean,  was  called  Little  Sicily,  on  acoonat  OL 
its  fruitfulness. 

Siooaus,  now  Segro,  a  river  of  Hispsnia 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrencan  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  Iberus  a  Utile  above 
its  month.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Cesar 
conquered  Afraniusand  Petreius,  thepaitisafis 
of  Pompey.  Lucan.  4,  v.  14, 130,  d^— Pita. 
3,  c.  3. 

Sicuu.     Vid.  LaUuM, 

SicOli  fretum,  the  sea  which  s^iaialei 
Sicily  firom  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  but  m  some 

E laces  so  narrow  that  the  barking^  of  dogs  can 
e  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This  strait  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  conttneiiL 
"  We  find  the  name  of  Mare  Siculum  applied 
to  the  waters  which  washed  the  sonthwesteia 
coast  of  Greece."  Strab.  2, 103.— PUn.  4. 5. 
— Oram.— PZii*.  3,  c.  8. 

SicroN,  now  Basilica,  a  town  of  P<4ojpoiine- 
sus,  the  capital  of  Sicyonia.  "  Few  cities  of 
Greece  could  boast  of  such  high  antiquity,  since 
it  already  existed  under  the  names  A  JEgialea 
and  Mecone  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pek^ 
in  the  Peninsula.  Homer  represents  Sicyon 
as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  with 
the  whole  of  Achaia.  rausanias  and  other 
genealop[ists  have  handed  down  to  us  a  kmg  list 
of  the  kings  of  Sicycm,  fttm  ^palus  itsfound- 
er,  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  I>oriaii8 
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and  Heradidse,  from  which  period  it  became 
subject  to  Argos.  Its  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named,  Hyllns,  Pamphyli, 
Dymantae,  and  JEgmlos,  a  classification  mtro- 
dncedhv  the  Dorians,  and  adopted,  as  we  learn 
from  mrodotos,  by  the  Argives.  How  long 
a  connexion  subsisted  between  the  two  states 
we  are  not  informed;  but  it  appears  that  when 
Cleisthenes  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  they  were 
independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodotus  re- 
lates that  whilst  at  war  with  Ar^os  he  changed 
the  names  of  the  Sicyonian  tribes  which  were 
Dorian,  that  they  migiit  not  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adverse  cit^;  and  in  order  to  ridicule  the 
Bicyonians,  the  historian  adds,  that  he  named 
them  afre^  after  such  animals  as  pigs  and 
asses;  sixty  years  after  his  death  the  former 
appellations  were  however  restored.  Sicyon 
eontinoed  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years;  such  being  the 
mildseas  of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of 
the  existing  laws,  that  the  people  gladly  beheld 
the  crown  tnus  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  qypears,  however,  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  at  the  tune  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  government  had  been  chan^  to  an  aristo- 
ctacy.  In  that  contest,  the  Sicyonians,  from 
their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  espoused  the 
cause  of  Sparta;  and  the  mariUme  situation  of 
their  territory  not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to  the 
lavages  of  the  naval  forces  of  Athens.  After 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
that  Sicyon  once  more  became  subject  to  a  des- 
potic government,  of  which  Euphron,  one  of 
lis  principal  citizens,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  witn  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians.  EUs  reign,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  being  waylaid  at  Thebes,  whither 
he  went  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  that  power. 
by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  murdered 
in  the  very  citadel.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Sicyon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Polysperchon;  but  on  his  being 
assassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the  in- 
hiJ»itants  of  the  city  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  liberty.  Such,  however,  was  the  courage 
and  firmness  displayed  by  Cratesipolis  his  wile, 
that  ihej  were  nnaUy  overpowered.  Not  long 
after  this  event,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  made 
himself  master  of  Sicyon,  and  having  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  Acropolis,  he 
levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part  or  the 
city  which  connected  the  citadel  witn  the  port 
A  new  town  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name 
of  Demetrius  was  given.  This,  as  Strabo  re- 
ports, was  placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to 
Ceres^  and  distant  about  13  or  20  stadia  from 
the  sea.  The  change  which  was  thus  effected 
m  ths  situation  of  this  city  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  an3r  alteration  in  the  cnaracter 
and  pc^tical  sentiments  of  the  people.  For 
many  years  they  still  continued  to  be  governed 
by  a  succession  of  tyrants,  until  Nicocles,  the 
last,  was  expelled  by  Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias. 
Clinias  himself  had  previously  reigned  for  a 
aibort  period,  when  he  was  put  to  death  W  Aban- 
tidas,  who  usurped  the  authority  ana  forced 
AraltB  to  fly.  Nicocles  havin^succeeded  Aban- 
tidas,  Aratas  formed  the  design  of  freeing  his 
country  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  exiles 
and  some  Argive  mercenaries,  and  advanced 
with  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 


he  scaled  during  the  night,  and  overpowermg 
the  satellites  of  Nicocles,  who  escaped  during 
the  tumult,  became  master  of  Sicyon.  He  then 
proclaimed  liberty,  recalled  all  the  exiles  and  re- 
stored to  them  their  lands  and  property.  Wise- 
ly foreseeing  also  the  dangers  to  which  so  small 
a  republic  was  exposed  both  from  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  enemies,  he  determined  to  unite  it 
to  the  Achaean  league;  by  which  measure  it 
acquired  that  degree  of  strength  and  security  of 
which  it  stood  so  much  in  need.  By  the  great 
abilities  and  talents  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  was 
raised  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  other 
Achaean  states,  and  being  already  celebrated  as 
the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece,  continued 
to  flourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  finest  arts ;  it  being  said,  as  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had 
there  alone  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt- 
ed.  Aratus  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an 
active  and  glorious  life,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon«  He  was  mterred  at  Sicyon  with 
great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  nim  as  the  foimder  and  deliverer  of 
the  city.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean 
league  litttle  is  known  of  Sicyon;  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices 
and  monuments  which  he  enumerates  within  its 
walls,  though  he  allows  that  it  had  greaUy  suf- 
fered from  various  calamities,  but  especially 
from  an  earthquake,  which  nearly  reduced  it  to 
desolation.  Tne  ruins  of  this  once  great  and 
flourishing  city  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small 
village  of  Basilica.  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  that 
these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  are  yet 
considerable,  and  in  some  instances  exist  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the 
buildings  oi  the  city  must  either  have  survived 
the  earthquake  to  which'  Pausanias  aUudes,  or 
have  been  constructed  at  some  laterperiod.  In 
this  number  is  the  theatre,  which  Uiat  traveller 
considered  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  Dr.  Clarke  iden* 
tified  also  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  and  observed 
several  foundations  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings m  a  style  as  massive  as  the  Cyclopean : 
very  grand  walls  of  brick  tiles;  remains  of  a 
palace  with  many  chambers ;  the  stadium ;  ruins 
of  a  temple  near  the  theatre ;  some  ancient 
caves,  and  traces  of  a  paved  way.  Sir  W.  Gell 
reports  that '  Basilica  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses, 
situated  in  the  angle  of  a  litue  rocky  ascent, 
alon^  which  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  city 
was  m  shape  triangular,  and  placed  upon  a  hign 
flat,  overlooking  the  plain,  at)out  an  hour  from 
the  sea,  where  is  a  great  tumulus  on  the  shore. 
On  the  highest  angle  of  Sicyon  was  the  citadel ; 
the  situation  is  secure,  without  being  inconve- 
niently lofty.*  It  appears  flrom  Polybius  that 
Sicyon  had  a  port  capable  of  containing  ships  of 
war ;  and  we  Know  from  Herodotus  that  it  sent 
twelve  ships  to  Artemisium,  and  the  same  num- 
ber to  Salamis.  The  territory  of  Sicyon  was 
separated  from  that  of  Corinth  by  the  small 
river  Nemea."    Oram. 

SiGTONiA,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  on 
the  bey  of  Connth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the 
capital.  The  territory  is  said  to  abound  with 
com,  wine,  and  olives,  and  also  with  iron 
mines.    Vii.  Sicyon. 
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BitudinuUf  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
TbuMcm.    Vid,  DsanuM.   Virg,  Mn.  7,  v.  727. 

SiDON,  '*  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phcenicia, 
and  the  most  northerly  of  all  those  which  were 
assi^ed  for  the  portion  of  the  sons  of  Asher. 
Beyond  it  the  comitry  of  Phoenicia,  hitherto 
nothing  bat  a  bare  seacoast  besins  to  open  to- 
wards the  east  in  a  fine  rich  valley,  having  Li- 
hanos  npon  the  north  and  the  Anti-Libanos  on 
ttkt  sonth.  It  was  called  so  from  Zidon,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Canaan,  who  first  planted  here:  not, 
as  some  say,  jfrom  Sida,  the  daughter  of  Belus, 
once  a  king  hereof.  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile 
and  delightfal  soil  defended  with  the  sea  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  bythe  moontains  lying 
betwixt  it  and  Libanus.  This  city  was  at  sev- 
eral times  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
of  Tyre ;  the  mother  of  it  in  the  times  of  hea- 
thenism. Tyre  beinf  a  colony  of  this  people  j 
and  the  daughter  of  it,  when  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  acknowledging  the  church  of 
Tyre  for  its  mother  church.  The  city,  in  those 
times  very  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  hav- 
ing on  the  north  side  a  fort  or  citadel,  mounted 
on  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  environed  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea ;  which,  when  it  was  brought 
imder  the  command  of  the  western  Christians, 
was  held  by  the  order  of  the  Dutch  knights ; 
and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  port,  which 
the  templars  guarded."  HnlL.  Cosin.  '*  The 
ancient  Bidon,  mother  of  the  Phcenician  cities, 
is  now  a  town  of  700D  or  8000  inhabitants,  un- 
der the  name  of  Scyde.  It  is  the  principal  port 
of  Damascus.  The  harbour,  like  all  the  others 
on  this  coast,  was  formed  with  much  art,  and  at 
an  immense  expense,  by  means  of  long  piers. 
These  works,  which  still  subsisted  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  the  harbour,  are  now  fallen 
to  decay.  The  Enin  Facardin,  who  dreaded 
the  visits  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  fkmous  harbours  of  Phceni- 
eia."  MiUe-Brun.  The  city  of  Sidon  was 
taken  by  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  in- 
habitants had  burnt  themselves  and  the  citj, 
B.  C.  Zbl ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  its 
inhabitants.  iMcan.  3,  v.  217, 1. 10,  v.  l4l.->- 
DM.  16.— Jbs««.  11,  c.  10— PKn.  36,  c.  96.— 
Bimer.  Od.  16,  v.  411.— iMfeia,  1,  c.  12. 

SiooNioRTTM  INSULA,  islands  m  the  Persian 
gulf.    Slrab.l^. 

SidOnis,  \s  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid.Met.  2,  fab.  19. 

SiBNA  JDUA,  a  town  of  Etruria.  Cic,  Brut. 
la— T^UTzY.  4.    Bist.45. 

SiOA,  now  Ned-Roma,  a  town  of  Nnmidia, 
famous  as  the  palace  of  Sypbax.  Plin.  5,  c.  1 1. 

6ioj5UM,  or  SiofiiTM,  now  cape  Tiieihisarij  a 
town  of  Troas,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Scamander  falls  into  the  sea, 
extending  six  miles  along  the  shore.  It  was 
near  Sigseum  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bat- 
tles between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were 
fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there  Achilles 
was  buried.  Virg.  jEn.  2,  v.  312, 1.  7,  v.  294. 
^Ooid.  Met  12,  v.  H.-^Luean.  9,  v.  962.— 
ARrte,  1,  c.  lS.^Strab,  l^.^Dictys,  Cret.  5,  c.  12. 

SioNiA,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  tiatium,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  SigTiini.  The  wine  of 
Signia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Martial.  13,  ep.  1 16. II.  A  moun- 
tain of  Phrygia,    PZt».  5,  c.  29. 


8iLA,or  Stla,  a  latige  wood  in  the  countiT-  of 
the  Brutii,near  the  Apennines,  abounding  will 
much  pitch.  Strab.  6.— Virg.  .£%.  1^  V.  7f  5. 

SIlarus,  "  which  dividesLacaniafromCaii^ 
pania,  takes  its  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Himxni; 
and  alter  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  Pfegrv, 
and  the  Calor,  CaUMrCf  empties  itself  into  the 
Gidf  of  Salerno.  The  waters  of  this  river  are 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  possessed  die 
property  of  incrusting,  by  means  of  a  calcareoos 
deposition,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  whidb 
were  thrown  mto  thenL  At  its  mouth  weis  a 
haven  named  Portus  Albumns.  as  we  leain 
from  a  verse  of  Lucilius,  cited  by  Probns  the 
grammarian."    Cram, 

Siuf,  a  river  of  Venetia  in  Italy,  fUling'into 
the  Adriatic.    Plin.  3,  c.  la 

SiLvnTM,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  Qorg^iimtg. 
Plin.  3.  c.  11. 

SiLtraes,  the  people  of  South  Woks  in  Brit- 
ain. They  occupied  the  northern  shore  of  the 
SabrinsB  .£stuanum.  Isea,  their  chief  ci^, 
was  "  the  residence  of  a  Aoman  legion :  te  sne 
is  now  recognized  in  the  name  of  tS^r-jLent,  on 
a  river,  whose  name  of  Usk  is  evidently  cbe 
same  as  those  of  the  city."    jyAnvUle, 

SiMBRivius,  or  SfMBRWiuB,  a  lake  of  Lfltium, 
formed  by  the  Anio.     ThcU.li,Anm.^ 

SiMfitHUB,  or  Snurmua,  a  town  and  rivet 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  whidi  served  as  a  boaod- 
ary  between  the  territories  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
tana  and  the  Leontlni.    ^OT  ABn.  9,  t.  581. 

SiMon,  {enliSf)  a  river  of  Troas,  which  rises 
in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  XflAdms.  B  is 
celebrated  by  Homer  and  most  of  the  ancjeftt 
poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were  foiig^t  many 
tMtttles  during  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  found  to 
be  but  a  smaU  rivulet  by  modem  travellers,  and 
even  some  have  disputed  its  existence.  Bbmtr, 
It.— Virg.  JBn.  I,  v.  104,  1.  3,  v.  302;  4te:— 
OM.  Met.  13,  V.  324.— JIfeto,  1,  c  la 

SiNjB,  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptuicmy 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  worm.  "  The 
accounts  of  the  Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  give 
southern  China  the  name  of  Sin,  pronounced 
by  the  Persians  TVAtn.  The  ongin  of  this 
name  is  uncertain;  and,  though  the  Siiue  oC 
the  ancients' were  situated  more  to  the  west 
than  any  part  of  modem  China,  the  Tesem- 
blance  of  the  names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to 
be  considered  as  unmeaning.  It  is  hi|^y 
probable  that  it  was  the  ancient  generic  naaae 
for  all  the  nations  of  Tkibet^  CUtna,  and  India, 
east  of  the  Ganges."    MdUe-Brun, 

SiNDJB,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  supposed 
to  be  the  Nicahar  islands. 

SmoAi,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  MacedcK 
nia  and  Thrace. 

SfNGARA,  a  city  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamki. 
now  Sinjar. 

STNomcDs  SINUS,  a  gulf  on  the  Thractan 
coast,  confined  between  the  peninsula  of  Sitho- 
nia  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Acte  on  the  other. 
On  the  Sithonian  shore  stood  the  town  of  Stn- 
giis,  whence  the  ancient  name  of  the  gnlf^ 
which  receives  its  modem  appellation  iVdm 
MonU',Santo,  the  Athos  of  antiquity  which 
rises  flrom  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

Smous.     Vid.  l^ngUicus  Sinus. 

SinOpe,  a  seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
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PoofaSp  now  Sbnti^f  founded  or  rebuilt  bjr  a  co- 
lony or  Milesians.  It  was  long  an  independent 
state,  till  Pharnaces,  king  of  l^ontns,  seized  it. 
h  was  the  capital  of  Pontns,  under  Mithridates, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic 
^ilosopfaer.  It  received  its  name  tram  Sinope, 
whom  Apollo  married  there.  Odd,  P&nt,  1, 
el.  3,  T.  ef.— S<ra*.  2,  Ac  IQ.-^Diod,  i.-^Msla, 
I,  c.  19. 

Sumi,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inhabited 
Lenmos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from  heaven. 
Bmtr.  n.  1,  T.  594. 

Bdiubsu,  "  the  last  town  of  New  Latino, 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  and  founded,  as  it  is  said,  on  the 
ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  city.  Strabo 
tells  11&  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  vescinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
eirenmstance.  The  same  writer,  as  well  as  the 
Itineraries,  informs  us  that  it  was  traversed  by 
the  Appian  Wav ;  Horace  also  confirms  this. 
Sinuessa  was  colonized  together  with  Mintumie 
A.  U.  C.  456,  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Ital)r.  Its  territory  suffered  con- 
siderable devastation  from  Hannibal*s  troops 
when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Caesar,  in  his  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Sinuessa, 
and  ftom  thence  wrote  a  very  conciliatory  letter 
to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  Atticus.  The  epithet  oitepens^ 
which  Silins  Italicus  applies  to  this  city,  has 
reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  Bagni ;  while  Sinuessa 
itself  answers  to  the  rock  of  M&nle  Dragone. 
The  Aquas  Sinuessanae  are  noticed  by  jLivy 
and  other  writers  of  antiquity."    Oom. 

Sioiv,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built. 

SiFBNos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  *'now  Si'- 
pkemiCy  lies  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus.  and 
northeast  of  Melos.  Herodotus  reports  that  it 
was  colonized  bjr  the  lonians,  and  elsewhere 
qpeaks  of  the  Siphians  as  deriving  considerable 
wealth  from  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the 
age  of  Polycrates  their  revenue  surpassed  that 
of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them  to 
erect  a  treasury  at  Delpni  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  opulent  cities;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  ra- 
rlan  marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that 
tbey  afterwards  sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a 
descent  of  the  Samians,  who  levied  imon  the 
island  a  contribution  of  100  talents.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give 
rise  to  tiie  proverbs,  Sr^nov  d9r^ya\ov  and 
Td^wit  h^^cif.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  twenty- 
eiglit  miles  in  circuit."    Cram, 

SfFONTvu,  SxFos,  oT  Sepcs,  a  maritime  town 
o€  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes  after 
his  retnm  from  the  Trojan  war.  Slrab.  6. — 
t»um.  5,  V.  3T7. — Mda^  2,  c.  4. 

Sift uni,  and  Stpt lub,  a  town  of  Lydia,  with 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Mean- 
der, formerly  called  the  Cerauniiu,  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  12  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Strnb.  1.  and  19l— Paiu.  1,  c.  20. — ApoUod.  3, 
c  h.Simer.  JL  S^.-^Bifgin.  fab.  9r^Tacit. 
Amu,  %  c  47. 

SmEROsji,  three  small  rocky  islands  near  the 
coasts  of  Campania  where' the  Sirens  were 
sopposed  to  reside. 
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Sana,  a  town  of  Magna  GfaBcla,  founded  bf 
a  Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There  watf 
a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhus  and 

the  Romans.    Di&Mfs.  Periag.  v.  221. Thd 

.Ethiopians  save  that  name  to  the  NUe  be* 
fore  its  divided  streams  united  huto  one  cur* 
rent  Pliii.  5,  c  9.— ^A  town  of  Peeooia  in 
Thrace. 

SfRMio,  now  Sermionej  a  peninsula  in  the  lake 
Benacus,  where  Catullus  had  a  villa.  Cram,  29. 

SiRMicM,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntins,  veiy  cele* 
brated  during  the  leign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

SisAFo,  a  town  of  Spain,  "  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  limits 
of  Beturia,  and  noted  for  its  mines  of  miniufiL 
or  vermilion.  The  position  of  this  place  is  snl- 
ficientlv  obvious  in  the  modem  name  of  Ahna- 
den^  which  it  received  from  the  Maures ;  JMdad- 
en  in  the  Arabic  language  being  the  appellative 
term  for  mines."    &AM>iUe, 

SisnormiA.  a  fortified  place  of  Badriana, 
15  stadia  high,  80  in  circumference,  and  plam 
at  the  top.  Alexander  married  Roxana  tnere. 
8tfab.  11. 

Snudmi.  "  That  portion  of  Chalcidice  com 
taining  Olynthus  and  its  territory  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  peninsula,  bore  anciemhr  the 
name  of  Sithonia,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus. 
The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  bjr  more  than 
one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  Lycophron 
alludes  obscurely  to  a  people  of  Italy,  descend' 
ed  fh>m  the  Sithonian  giants."    Cram, 

SrroNEs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modem 
Norway ^  according  to  some.  Taeii.  de  Qerm.  45. 

SMAaAcnuus,  I.  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Ara- 
bian gulf  where  emera]ds(jmara^Jt)  were  dug« 
n.  Mons.  "The  Smaragdus  Mons  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  distant  from  the  sea,  beine 
that  called  by  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uzzwnurua, 
or  the  ''Mine  of  Emeralds."  jyAnville.-^ 
:t  trab.  16. 

SMfiwcs,  a  river  of  Laconia,  rising  in  mount 
Taygetes,  and  falling  into  the  sea  about  five 
stadia  fVom  Las.    Pans:  3,  c.  34. 

Smvbna,  a  celebrated  seaport  town  of  Ionia 
in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tan- 
talus, or,  according  to  others,  by  the  i&olians. 
It  has  iMeen  subject  to  many  revolutions,  and 
been  severally  in  the  possession  of  the  iEoiians, 
lonians,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.  Alexan* 
der,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachus,  rebuilt 
it  4(00  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydians.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  in- 
habitants were  given  much  to  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, but  they  were  universally  esteemed  for 
their  valor  ana  intrepidity  when  called  to  action. 
Marcus  Aurelius  repaired  it  after  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  about  the  180th  year 
of  tne  Christian  era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to 
be  a  very  commercial  town.  The  river  Meles 
flows  near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smjrr* 
na  believe  that  Homer  was  bom  among  them, 
and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  thev  not  only  paid 
him  divine  honours,  out  showed  a  place  woich 
bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had  a  brass  coin 
in  circulation  which  was  called  Bomerium. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  called  Smyrna  fVom 
an  Amazon  of  the  same  name  who  took  posses- 
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man  of  it  "  Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  cuies  of 
Anmolia,  and  extolled  by  the  ancients  under 
the  title  of  '  the  lovdy,  the  crown  of  Ionia,  the 
ornament  of  Asia,'  braves  the  reiterated  efforts 
of  conflagrations  and  eanhqoakes.  Ten  times 
destroyed,  she  has  ten  times  risen  from  her  ruins 
with  new  splendour.  According  to  a  ver^  com- 
mon Grecian  system,  the  principal  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  face  ox  a  hill  fronting  the 
aea.  The  hill  supplied  marble,  while  its  Sope 
afforded  a  place  for  the  seats  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  stadium,  or  great  theatre 
for  the  exhibition  of  games.  Almost  eyery  trace 
of  the  ancient  city,  however,  has  been  obliterat- 
ed during  the  contests  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  Ottomans,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ravages  of  Timur  in  1403.  The  foundation  of 
the  stadium  remains,  but  the  area  is  sown  with 
grain.  There  are  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the 
tnearre,  and  the  castie  which  crowns  the  hill  is 
chiefly  a  patchwork  executed  by  John  Comne- 
nas  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  the  walls  of 
which,  of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  may 
still  be  discovered.  Smyrna,  in  the  course  of 
its  revolutions,  has  slid  down,  as  it  were,  from 
the  hill  to  the  sea.  It  has,  under  the  Turks, 
completely  regained  its  populousness.  Smyrna, 
in  short,  is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  LsvaiU. 
The  city  contains  190,000  inhabitants,  though 
frequently  and  severely  visited  by  the  plague." 
BmU'Bryfik.^Bn'odot,  1,  c.  16,  ic^St/rab.  12 
and  14.— i^.  8,  v.  566.— Paia.  5,  c.  ^—Mela, 
1,  c.  17. 

SoANBB,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Caucasus, 
in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound  with  gold- 
en sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool 
skins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose  tl^  fable  of  the 
golden  fleece.    Sirab.  11.— P^n.  33,  c.  3. 

SooDiiNA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacae,  south  by 
Boetriana,  and  west  by  Margiana ;  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagatayjat  Usbec.  The 
people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capital  was 
called  Marcanda.  Berodot.  3,  c  93. — Ourt.  7, 
c  10. 

SoLiciNinM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  SuUz, 
on  Uie  Jfeckar, 

Sous  PONS,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
Vid.  Amman, 

SoLOB,  or  Sou,  I.  a  town  of  Cjrprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian  co- 
lony. It  was  originally  called  JBpeia^  till  So- 
lon visited  Cyprus,  and  advised  Philocypnis, 
one  of  the  prmces  of  the  island,  to  change  the 
situation  of  nis  capital.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher.  Strab.  14. — PltU,  in  Sol. 
— -11.  A  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  seacoast, 
built  by  the  Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It  was  after- 
wards cadled  Pompeiopolis,  from  Pompey,  who 
settled  a  colony  of  pirates  there.  Plin,  5,  c. 
37. — Dioms,  Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
who  settled  in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot 
the  purity  of  their  native  language,  and  thence 
arose  the  term  SoUcismus^  applied  to  an  inele- 
gant or  improper  expression. 

SouEU,  or  SoLOENTiA,  I.  a  promontory  of 
Libya  at  &e  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now 
Cape  Cantin.—^ll.  A  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Panormns  and  Himera,  now  SolaiUo,  Cic. 
Ver.  3, c.  ^.^Tkwayd,  6. 
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Souro,  iufUiUt)  a  maritinv?  town  ol  Sicihr: 
Vid.  Solau.    Strab.  14. 

SoLTMi,  a  people  of  Lycia,who  finally  occu- 
pied the  territory  called  Milyasw     Vid,  Ljfda. 

Soph£nk,  a  country  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor^ 
ders  of  Mesopotamia,  now  Zofh,  The  £a- 
phrates  forms  its  boundary  on  the  west  and 
northwest.  It  is  watered  by  the  Arsanias,  now 
Arsen.    lyAnville.-^Lucan.  2,  v.  593. 

SoaACTEs,  and  Sobactb,  a  mountain  of  Etm 
ria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome  at  the 
distance  of  26  miles.  It  was  sacred  to  Apolloi, 
who  is  from  thence  sumamed  SoraeHs;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god  could  walk 
over  burning  coals  without  hurting  themselvcsL 
There  was.  as  some  report,  a  fountain  on  mount 
Soracte.  whose  waters  boiled  at  sunrise  and  in- 
stantly killed  all  such  birds  as  drank  of  them. 
Strab.  b.—Plin.  2,  c.  93,  L  7,  c.  2.— flbrot.  1, 
Od.9.-^Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  785.— Jltei.  6. 

SoTUTEs,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  of  same 
note  in  the  time  or  Caesar.  Their  chief  town 
Sotiactun,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Sotxa  or 
Sotium,  is  now  Sos,  lyAnviUe^Lemaire, — 
Cos.  BeU.  G.  3j  c.  20  and  2L 

Sparta.     VuL  Lacedanum, 

SpsRCHius,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  (Eta,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in  the  baj 
of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  (9n^ 
festinare).  Peleus  vowed  to  the  god  of 
river  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles,  if  ever  he 
turned  safe  from  the  Trojan  war.  Berodci.  7, 
c.  \^.— Strab.  d.-^Homer.  IL  23,  v.  144.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  Id.^Mda,  2,  c.  3.— Ooul  A^L 
1,  V.  557, 1.  2,  V.  250, 1.  7,  v.  230. 

Sp£RMAT0PHAai  a  pcoplc  who  lived  in  die 
extremest  parts  of  Egypt  They  fed  upom  the 
fruits  that  fell  fh>m  the  trees. 

Sfhacteria.  "  The  island  of  Sphacteria.  so 
celebrated  in  Grecian  history  fh>m  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  a  Lacedsmonian  detachment  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
also  known  by  the  name  or  Sf^gia,  which  it 
still  retains.  Pliny  says  the  Spnagie  were 
three  in  number ;  Aenophen  likewise  speaks  of 
some  islands  so  called  cm  the  Laconian  coast, 
meaning,  doubtless,  that  of  Messenia.  Two  of 
these  must  have  been  mere  rocks.''    Crawk. 

Sphagijb  imsuljb.     Vid.  Sphacteria. 

Sphraoidium,  a  retired  cave  on  mount  Ci- 
thasron  in  Boeotia.  The  nymphs  of  the  place, 
called  SphragitideSj  were  early  honoured  with 
a  sacrifice  by  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they  had  lost  few  men 
at  the  battle  of  Plata^a.  Phn.  35,  c.  6.-*jPati3» 
9,  c.  S.'-Plut.  in  Aria. 

Spina,  an  ancient  city  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  of 
Greek  origin,  situated  on  the  most  southern 
branch  of  the  P0,  called  f^om  the  city  Spineti> 
cum  Ostium.  "  If  we  are  to  believe  Diony^sins 
of  Halicamassus,  who  derives  his  information 
apparently  from  Hellanicns  of  Lesbos,  Spina 
was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasgiy 
who  arrived  on  this  coast  fh>m  Epirus  long^  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  The  same  writer  goes  on 
to  state,  that  in  process  of  time  this  colony  be- 
came  very  flourishing,  and  held  for  many  years 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  from  the  fruits  of  whicK 
It  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  temple  of  Del* 
phi  tithe-offerings  more  closely  than  those  of  any- 
other  city.  Afterwards,  however,  being  attack- 
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ed  by  an  oyerwhelming  force  of  the  snrromiding 
iNurbttmiis,  the  Pelasgi  were  forced  to  quit  their 
settlements,  and  finally  to  abandon  Italy.   It  ap- 
pears that  no  donbt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  a  Grreek  city  of  this  name  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Poy  since  it  is  noticed  in 
the  Periplus  of  Scylaz.  and  by  the  geographers 
Eudoxus  and  Artemidorus,  as  cit^  by  Steph. 
Byz.    Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  havmg  once 
been  a  celebrated  city,  and  possessed  of  a  trear 
saiy  at  Deli>hi ;  the  inscription  recording  that 
fact  being  still  extant  in  his  time.     The  same 
geographer  adds  besides,  that  Spina  was  yet  in 
existence  when  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  village.    It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  when  the  Pela^i  abandoned  Spain, 
and  who  were  the  barbarians  that  forced  them 
to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.    By  the  lat^ 
ter,  I  apprehend  we  must  understand  the  Tus- 
cans.   The  Tuscans  themselves  were  in  their 
turn  dispossessed  by  the  Gauls;  and  if  (he  cor- 
rection of  Cluverius  in  the  text  of  Pliny  be  ad- 
mitted, it  appears  from  that  author,  that  Spina 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  latter  people  the 
same  year  that  Camillus  took  Veii,  that  is,  393 
Tears  B.  C. :  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  Scy- 
lax,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  time 
of  Philip,  mentions  Spina  as  then  existing,  which 
would  be  about  thir^  or  for^  yean  later  than 
the  date  above  mentioned,    r^  trace  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  flourishing  city,  W  which  its 
ancient  site  may  be  identified.    Scylax  says  it 
stood  about  twenty  stadia,  or  between  three  and 
four  mBes  from  the  sea.    But  Strabo  reports. 
that  in  his  time  the  small  place  which  preservea 
the  name  of  Spina  was  situated  upwards  of  ele- 
ven miles  inland.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  a  considerable  deposite  of  alluvial  soil  must 
have  been  made  by  the  Po  during  the  time 
which  Intervened  between  these  two  periods,  or 
that  the  former  site  of  the  city  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  Arom  the  sea.  The 
first  supposition  is  however  the  most  probable, 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
maishes  of  Omaehio  were  once  washed  by  the 
Adriatic.  I  am  for  this  reason  inclin^  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  those  topographers  who  seek  for 
the  spot  on  which  Spina  stood,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po  di  Prvmaro^  the  ancient  l^ineticum 
Ostiwn,  and  not  for  from  the  village  of  Argen- 
ta."     Cram, 
SpiNk'najM  OSTIUM.    Vid.  Spina, 
Spoleitom,  now  Spoleto^  a  town  of  Umbrta, 
"  colonized  A.  U.  C.  513.    Twenty-five  years 
aflerwards  it  withstood,  according  to  Livy,  the 
attack  of  Hannibal,  who  was  on  his  march 
through  Umbria,  after  the  battle  of  the  Trasy« 
mene.  This  resistance  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  to- 
wards Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  off 
bis  forces  iuto  Picenum.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Polybius  makes  no  mention  of 
ihis  attack  upon  ^poUto ;  but  expressly  states, 
that  it  was  noc  Hannibafs  intention  to  approach 
Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
seacoa^t.     Spoletinm  appears  to  have  ranked 
high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but 
it  saflered  severely  from  proscription  in  the 
dvfl  wars  of  Marins  and  Sylla."    Cram. 

8p5r  Ai>E8,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  £gean 
Sea.  Th€T  received  their  name  a  owtpto,  s^rgo, 
"and  included  the  numerous  islands  whieh  lie 


scattered  around  the  Cydades,  and  which,  in 
fact,  several  of  them  are  intermixed,  and  those 
also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor."    Cram,, 

Stable,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  an 
the  bay  of  Puleoli,  destroyed  by  Sylla,  and  cod^ 
verted  into  a  villa,  whither  Pima  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
which  he  perished.    Plin.  3,  c.  5,  ep.  6,  c.  16. 

StjioIra,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  bey  into  which  the  Strymon  dis- 
charges itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis,  foimd^ 
ed  665  years  before  Christ  Anstotle  was  bom 
there^  from  which  circumstance  he  is  called 
StagirUes,  7%itcyd.  4. — Paus.  6,  c.  4. — LaerL 
in  Sol.-^^lian.  V.  H.  3,  c  46. 

Stellatis,  a  field  remarkable  for  its  fertilin^, 
in  Campania.  Cie.  AnLg.  1.  e.  70. — Swi.  Ctts.  Sb 

Stobi.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  tne  rivers  Axius  and  Erigonus.  It  was 
**  an  ancient  city  of  some  note,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  who  reports,  that  Philip  wished  to  found 
a  new  city  in  its  vicinity,  to  oe  called  Persei^ 
after  his  ekiest  son.  xhe  same  monarch  d^ 
tained  a  victory  over  the  Dardani  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Stobi^  and  it  was  from  thence  that  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  mount  Hnmua. 
On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  made  the  depot  of  the  nit  with  which  the 
Dardani  were  supplied  from  that  countnr.  Sto- 
bi, at  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  KomaM 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privilege 
rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  m 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Stobi  was  considered 
as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secunda,  or 
Salutaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  Steph.  Byx. 
twites  the  name  erroneously  Lrp60t.  Adbi  was 
the  birthplace  of  Jo.  Stobeeus,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  Greek  Florilegium  which  bears  his 
name."    Cram. 

SrcECHAnEs,  five  small  islands  in  the  Medi* 
terranean,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the  MHeret, 
near  Marseilles.  They  were  called  Liffustides 
by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three 
in  number.  Siepk,  BffzanL—Lmean,  3,  v.  516. 
^Sirab.  4. 

Stratonis  tvrrm,  a  city  of  Judea,  afiei^ 
wards  called  Csesarea  by  Hciod  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

Stratos,  I.  a  city  of  JEoMbl  Iao,  36,  c.  11, 
1.  38,  c  4. II.  Of  Acamania. 

Strongtlb,  now  St/romholo^  one  of  the  islands 
called  JEolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano,  10  miles  in 
circumference,  which  throws  up  flames  contin- 
ually, and  of  which  the  crater  is  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  JMUa,  3,  c  7. — Birab,  & — Ptmt, 
10,  c.  II. 

Strophades,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
were  anciently  called  PlaUt^  and  received  thie 
name  of  Strophades  from  rjMf**}  verto,  because 
Zethes  and  Calais,  the  sons  or  Boreas,  returned 
from  thence  by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  they  had 
driven  the  Harpies  there  from  the  tables  of 
Phineus.  The  fleet  of  JEneas  stopped  near  the 
Strophades.  The  largest  of  these  two  islands 
is  not  above  five  miles  in  circumference.  Bf^ 
ftin.  fab.  19.— Mfete,  9,  c.  T-^Ovid.  Mei.  13,  T. 
709.— Ftr^.  JEn,  3,  v-  210.— SITra*.  8. 

Strtma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 
^  hebaa  colony.    BtrodH.  7,  e.  108. 
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SmTMON,  a  river  which  sepantes  Thrace 
from  Macedonia,  and  fidls  into  a  part  of  the 
JEgean  Sea,  which  has  been  calLed  SlrymoHicus 
sinus,  A  number  of  cranes,  as  the  poets  sa^, 
resorted  on  its  banks  in  the  summer  time.  Its 
eels  were  excellent  Akia,  2,  c.  %,^ApoUod, 
%,  c.  b.^Virg.  a.  1,  ▼.  100, 1. 4,  r.  508.  jEn. 
10,  ▼.  265.— Qpt^  MU,  2,  y.  S51. 

STTMPHiuw,  a  town,  river,  lake,  and  foun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from 
king^  Stymphalos.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  Stymphalus  was  infestM  with  a  number  of 
voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  storks,  which  fed 
upon  human  flesh,  and  which  were  called  Stym^ 
fMalides,  They  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, with  the  assistance  of  Minerva.  Some 
)iave  confounded  them  with  the  Harpies,  while 
others  pretend  that  they  never  ezistea  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets.  Pausanias,  however, 
iopports,  that  there  were  carnivorous  birds  like 
the  btymphalides.  in  Arabia.  Paus.  8,  c.  4.— 
iBM.  TlMft.  4.  V.  m. 

Smc,  a  oelebrai«d  river  of  hell,  round  which 
it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers 
Ihe  Slyz  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris  in  Arca- 
dia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous, 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  such  as  tasted  them. 
Among  otnen  Alexander  the  Qreat  is  mention- 
ed as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinkiDg  them.  They  even  consum- 
M  iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountam 
head.  The  §;ods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration,  that  they  always  swore  by 
them;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any 
of  the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter 
oUiged  them, to  arink  the  waters  of  the  Stjrx, 
which  lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a 
senseless  stopiflity ;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
yean  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored  to 
the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their  ori- 
ginal privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  veneration 
was  snown  to  the  Stvx,  because  it  received  its 
Aame  from  the  nympn  Styx,  who,  with  her  three 
daughters,  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the 
Titans.  Hesiod,  7%eeff.  v.  384,  Tt^.-^Hotner. 
Od.  10,  V.  blX-^BsTodoi,  6,  c.  A.-^'^rg.  JBn. 
C  V.  893,  499,  iui,—ApaOod.  1,  c  Z.^Otnd. 
Mft.  3,  V.  S9,  &c.—Litean.  6,  v.  378,  &c — 
JPaut.  6,  c.  17  and  lS.-^Owrt.  10,  c.  10. 

^cBucioe,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
•ver  the  Tiber.  VU,  Pans, 
.  fiuBDRai,  a  Areet  in  Rome,  where  all  the  li- 
centious, dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans  and 
eonrtesans  resorted.  It  was  situate  between 
mount  Viminalis  and  Gtuirinalis,  and  was  re- 
fnarkable  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
obscurer  years  of  J.  Caesar.  SueL  in  Cm. — 
Varro.  ie.  L,  L,  4,  e.  %,^MaHUU,  6,  ep.  66.— 
Jbv.  3,  V.  5. 

Socao,  now  Xuear.  a  river  of  Hispanla  Tar- 
taconeasis,  cdebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
between  Sertorins  and  Pompev,  in  which  the 
firmer  obtained  the  victory.    PhU, 

flhiESBA,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
Aumnca,  to  distingnish  it  from  Suessa  Po- 
mtla,  the  capital  of  the  Volscl.  Slmk.  6.— 
PHn,  3,  c.  h»^Diwv9s.  Hal.  4.-*-Li9.  1  and  2. 


I  -Virg,  JSa.  &  V.  775,    CU,  PML  3,  c  4^  1. 

4,  C.2. 

SuEssoNEfl,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gteul,  whose 
territory  was  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Veromaiir- 
dai,  Remi,  Senones,  Parisii,  and  Bellov&ci. 
Their  capital  was  Novlodunum,  novr  Siris»us^ 
dip,  de  PAisnei  although  it  has  been  identified 
by  some  geographers  with  Noifon,  dip,  de  VOtM, 
Cos.  B,  G.    Xjem.  ed, 

Sucvi,  a  people  of  Germanv,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vtslula,  who  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under  tbe 
emperui^s.  D*AnviUe  thus  speaks  of  this  peo- 
ple. "  A  nation  superior  in  power  were  tiie 
CatU^  whom  Caesar,  as  before  observed,  calls 
Suen,  They  occupied  Hssse  to  the  Sola  in 
ThurinfiafUid  WeteraviatotheMitine.  Amon^ 
other  circumstances  which  enhanced  the  merit 
of  this  people,  was  that  of  their  skill  in  the  mili- 
tary art;  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  Cat- 
tians  superadded  to  the  quality  of  bravery  com- 
mon to  the  Germanic  nations.  Ajdacewnichls 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  dasUUum  coq.- 
tinues  this  name  in  that  of  Cassd,  ASiUUum 
is  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  the  Cattians,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  city  is  Marpwg,  The 
internal  part  of  this  continent  majr  be  oon^ 
sidered  under  the  general  name  or  Smeviai 
whence  many  Germanic  nations  have  borrowed 
the  denomination  under  which  they  aj^iear. 
Soevia  was  divided  among  a  number  of  dfistinct 
people.  The  Semnones,  who  were  reputed  the 
noblest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Suevlan  natioos, 
extended  from  the  E&e  bejond  the  Oder/* 
Ptolemy  represents  the  Snevi  as  consisting  of 
three  nations,  the  Angli,  Lon|;obardi,  and  §euk- 
nones :  to  these  Pliny  adds  the  Hermiones,  whom 
Strabo  calls  Hermanduri.    Lucan,  9,  v.  51. 

SoioNEs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  supposed  the 
modem  Swedes,     Tacit,  de  Cferm.  c  44. 

Suuu,  now  Sorgue,  a  small  river  of  Gaol, 
fiUling  into  the  Rhone.    Strab.  4. 

SuLuo,  now  StUumia,  an  ancient  town  c^  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  froni 
Rome,  founded  by  Solymns,  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  JSneas.  Ovid  was  bom  there.  Ond, 
pastim.'^Jlal.  8,  v.  511. — Strab.  5. 

SuNiuM,  ^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sftes  in 
Attica,  forms  the  extreme  point  of  that  province 
towards  the  south.  Near  the  promontoiy  stood 
the  town  of  the  same  name  with  a  harbour. 
Sunium  was  held  especially  sacred  to  Minerva 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  Neptune  was 
also  worshipped  there,  as  we  learn  from  Arislo- 

fhanes.  Regattas  were  held  here  in  the  mmor 
^anathenaic  festivals.  The  promontory  of  Se- 
nium is  frequently  mentionea  in  Grecian  histo- 
ry. Herodotus  in  one  place  calls  it  the  Suniae 
angle.  Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  after  the  Sicflian  expeditioB, 
to  protect  their  vessels  which  conreyed  com 
fVom  Eubcea,  and  were  consequently  obliged  lo 
double  the  promontory.  It  is  now  called  Capo 
Cohnna,  fVom  the  mins  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  its  Kummk. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  us, 
that  this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with 
six  columns  in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on 
each  side.  Spon  reports  that  in  his  time  nine* 
teen  columns  were  still  standing.  At  present 
there  are  only  fourteen.  Sir  W.  Gell  oDserres 
'  that  nothing  oan  exceed  the  beauty  ofthjayit. 
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oommandiiig  from  a  portico  of  wfake  marble, 
erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Greciaii  an, 
and  elevated  900  ieet  a&ve  the  sea,  a  prospect 
of  the  gulf  of  ^gina  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
JEgaean  on  the  other.'  I>odweIl  states^  '  that 
the  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  bv 
a  regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which 
seventeen  layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The 
fallen  columns  are  scattered  about  below  the 
temple,  to  which  they  form  the  richest  fore- 
'  ground.  The  walls  of  the  town,  of  which  there 
are  few  remains,  mav  be  traced  nearly  down  to 
the  port  on  the  southern  side;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  plaoe  and  the  steepness  of  the 
rock;  the  walls  were  fortified  with  square 
toWers.*'    Cram, 

Sup£rum  hare,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The  name 
of  Mkre  ptferum  was  applied  for  the  opposite 
reasons  to  tne  sea  below  Italy.  Cicyro  Cmenl», 
&c 

SuBRENTuii,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  bay 
of  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  whicn  was  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.  JMela^  3,  c.  4. — Strab.  5. 
^Haral.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  f^—Ovid.  Jkkt.  15,  v. 
710.— JIfcri.  13,  ep.  110. 

ScsA,  (ffntm,)  now  Sustcr.  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asa,  the  chief  town  or  Susiana,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  built  by  Tithonus 
the  father  of  Memnon.  Cyrus  took  it.  The 
walls  of  Susa  were  above  VAi  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  treasures  of  the  kini^  of  Persia 
were  generally  kept  there,  and  the  rojral  palace 
was  built  with  white  marble,  and  its  pillars 
were  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  usual  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Ecbatana  and  the  winter  at  Susa, 
because  the  climate  was  more  warm  there  than 
at  any  other  royal  residence.  It  had  been  called 
Mtmiumia^  or  the  paface  of  Memnon,  because 
that  prince  reigned  there.  PUn,  6,  c.  36,  d:c. 
— iMcan.  8,  V.  49.— SKroA.  Ib.-^Xenoph.  Cjfr,-^ 
Pr&perl.  3,  el.  l^.-^Oaudian, 

Bum  ASA,  or  Suns,  a  country  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at  the  east 
of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abundance  in 
Susiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
vince received  its  name,  according  to  some,  as 
Busan  is  the  name  of  a  lily  in  Hebrew. 

ScnNDS  PTLJB,  narrow  passes  over  mountains 
from  Susiana  into  Persia.    Cvrt.  5,  c.  3. 

SimnrL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  the  king's 
treasnres  were  kept.    Sail,  Jug,  37. 

So^niuM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  northwest  of  Rx>me.  Some  suppose 
that  the  phrase  Jre  Sutriwn,  to  act  with  despatch, 
arises  from  the  celerity  with  which  Camillus 
recovered  the  place ;  but  Festus  explains  it  dif- 
ferently.  PlatU.  Cos.  3, 1,  v.  10.— fir.  36,  c. 
S^,^Paterc,  1,  c.  14— ^*^-  ^t  c.  33. 

Stbaris,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
'waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong 
and  robust.  Slrab.  6.  Plin.  3,  c.  11,  1.  31,  c. 
2.-^There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its 
banks,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentura,  which  had  been 
Ibanded  fay  a  cdlony  of  Achseans.  Sybaris  be- 
came very  powerful,  and  in  its  most  flourishing 
aicaation  it  had  the  command  of  foar  neis^hbour- 
iMkff  nations  of  25  towns,  and  could  send  an  ar- 
my of  300,000  men  into  the  field.    The  walls  of 


the  city  were  said  to  extend  atx  miles  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  the  suburbs  covered  the 
banks  of  the  Crathis  for  the  space  of  seven  miles. 
It  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at 
last  totfdly  reduced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras, B.  C.  506.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  no  lias 
than  five  timeSy  and  always  repaired.  In  a  more 
recent  age  the  mhabitants  became  so  efifeminate^ 
that  the  word  Sf^riU  became  proverbial  to  in- 
timate a  man  devoted  to  pleasure.  There  was 
a  small  town  built  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
444  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  ealled 
Thurium,  from  a  small  fountain  called  Thuiia, 
where  it  was  built.  JHod,  l2j-^Strai,  6.-^ 
jEUan,  V,  H,  9,  c.  34.— ilAif-^iaJ.  13,  ep.  96.-*- 
Plvi,  in  Pelop.  Aci-^Plin.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

Sy£nx,  now  AssuaUf  a  town  of  Thebais,  oa 
the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the  poet 
was  banished  there  on  j^retence  of  commanding 
a  prfetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbon^• 
h(X)d.  "  Near  AsuHfon  are  found  the  remaiot 
of  the  ancient  Syeng,  coDsistin|^  of  some  mnita 
columns,  and  an  old  square  budding,  with  open- 
ings at  top.  The  researches  made  here  have 
not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savary,  who 
conceived  it  tobe  the  ancient  observatory  of  the 
Egyptians,  where,  with  some  digging,  the  an- 
cient well  may  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  imase  of  the  sun  was  reflected  entire  on  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  observations 
of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooen  ialat 
34°  5'  33"  of  north  latitude.  If  this  place  was 
formerly  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  position 
of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  ob> 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But  we  ^ould 
be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so 
much  celebrity  on  these  places.  The  phenome- 
non of  the  extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether 
within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  ^o- 
mon,  is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathematiciil 
position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  certain 
extent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  the  visS>le 
diameter  of  that  luminanr,  which  is  more  than 
half  a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
that  the  northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disk  should 
reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a 
perpendicular  object  Now,  in  the  second  cen* 
tury,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from 
the  observations  of  Hipparcnus,  was  33°  49'  85^, 
If  we  add  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  which 
is  15'  57'^  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  34^ 
6'  33",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual 
latitude  of  Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obli* 
quilv  of  the  ecliptic  is  33°  Sfi'  the'northem  lim^ 
of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  a[ 
Syene  than  Sr  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious 
reason  for  admitting  a  greater  diminuticm  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown 
by  real  astronomical  observations  of  the  most 
exact  and  authentic  kind.  That  of  the  well  of 
Syene  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last, 
and  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  to. 
some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to  oavt 
believed.  Syene,  which,  under  so  many  different 
masters  has  been  the  southern  frontier  of  £Igvpt, 
presents  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
spot  on  the  suiface  of  the  globe,  that  coofiised 
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mixture  of  monmnents  wbicli,  even  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  most  potent  nations,  remind  us  of 
human  imtabiliiy..  Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies  raised  the  temples  and  the  miJaces 
vhich  are  found  half  buried  under  the  drifting 
sand.  Here  are  fbrts  and  walls  built  bjr  the 
Romans  and  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains 
of  ail  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are 
found,  attesting  that  the  warriors  and  the  learn- 
ed men  of  mcSlem  Europe  pitched  their  tents, 
and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  spot. 
But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  presents  a  still 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  ter- 
races of  reddish  granite  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter, hence  called  S^enite^  a  term  applied  to 
those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite  in  con- 
taining particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty 
terraces,  shaped  like  peaks,  cross  the  bed  ol  the 
Nile;  and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically 
his  impetuous  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the 
quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal 
statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug.  An 
c^lisk,  partially  formed  and  still  remaining 
attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to 
the  laborious  and  patient  efforts  of  human  art. 
On  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  rocks  hiero- 
glyphic sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ties, together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
of  this  nation,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
identified  itself  with  the  country  which  it  in- 
habited, and  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  en- 
graved the  records  of  its  glory  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally 
skirted  with  arid  rocks,  a  series  of  sweet  deli- 
cious islands,  covered  with  palms,  date-trees, 
mulberries,  acacias,  and  napecas,  has  merited 
the  appellation  of  the  '  Tropical  Gardens.' " 
MidU-Brun. 

8TMPLBGADE8.     Vid.  Cycnea, 

Stnnas,  {adiSj)  or  Stnnada,  (pZw.)  a  town 
of  Phrygia,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries. 
Strab,  to.'^Claudian.  in  EvJtr,  2.— Martial,  9. 
cp.  77. — Stal,  1,  Sylv.  6,  v.  41. 

SraACtisf,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed about  733  years  before  the  Christian  era,  bj 
Archias,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heracli- 
dae.  In  its  floorisfaiDg  slate  it  extended  22  1-2 
English  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha, 
«nd  Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth  divi- 
sion, Epipoloe,  a  district  little  inhabited.  These 
were  of  themselves  separate  cities,  and  were 
fortified  with  three  citadels,  and  three-folded 
walls.  Syracuse  had  two  capacious  harbours, 
separated  from  one  another  oy  the  island  of 
Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  above  5000 
paces  in  cireumference,  and  its  entrance  500 
paces  wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very 
opulent  and  powerful ;  and,  though  subject  to 
tyrants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  possessions 
and  dependant  states.  The  city  of  Syracuse 
was  well  built,  its  houses  were  stately  and  mag- 
nificent ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  produced 
the  best  and  most  excellent  of  men  when  they 
were  virtuous,  but  the  most  wicked  and  de- 
praved when  addicted  to  vicious  pursuits.  The 
women  of  Syracuse  were  not  permitted  to  adorn 
themselves  with  gold,  or  wear  costly  garments, 
except  such  as  pro«?tituted  themselves.  Syra- 
cuse gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and  Archimedes. 
It  was  under  different  governments,  and,  after 
being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Thrasybulus, 


B.  C.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for  61  years,  tiE 
the  usurpation  of  the  Dionysii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Timoleon,  B.  C.  S(43.  In  the  a^  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  an  army  of  100,000  fooc 
and  10,000  horse,  and  400  ships,  were  kept  in 
constant  pay.  It  fell  into  (he  hands  of  the  Ro> 
mans,  under  the  consul  MareeliuSj  after  a  siege 
of  three  vears,  B.  C.  212.  Cic,  tn  Verr,  4,  c 
52  and  53.— SSfro*.  1  and  8.— C.  Nep.-^J^^a, 
2,  c.  l.—Liv,  23,  dx.— P2«^.  in  Murcdl^  dec 
—Mor.  2,  c.  6.— itoZ.  14,  v.  278. 

Stria,  a  large  countiy  of  Asia,  whose  bocmr 
daries  are  not  accurately  ascertained  by  the  an- 
cients. Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  north  by 
mount  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
.south  by  Arabia.  It  was  divided  into  several 
districts  and  provinces,  among  which  were  PhoD- 
nicia,  Seleucis,  Judea  or  Palestine,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  and  Assyria.  It  was  also  called 
Assyria!  and  the  words  Syria  and  Assyria, 
though  distinguished  and  defined  by  some  au- 
thors, were  oftin  used  indifferently.  Syria  was 
subjected  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia ;  out  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Seleacus, 
sumamed  Nicator,  who  had  received  this  pro- 
vince as  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  Macedo- 
nian dominions,  raised  it  into  an  empire,  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Seleucus  died  after 
a  reign  of  j2years,  and  his  successors,  sumamed 
the  SeUucida,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Anliochus,  sumamed  Sotei,  S80 
B.  C ;  Antiochus  Theos,  261  ■,  Seleacus  Cal- 
linicus,  246;  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  236;  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  223 ;  Seleucus  Philopator,  187; 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175;  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  164;  Demetrius  Soter,  162;  Alex.  Balas, 
150;  Demetrius  Nicator,  146;  Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  144;  Diodotus  Tryphon,  143;  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  139 ;  Demetrius  Nicator  restored, 
130;  Alexander  Zebina,  127,  who  was  dethion- 
ed  by  Antiochus  Grypus,  1^;  Antiochus  Cr- 
zicenus,  142,  who  taies  part  of  Syria,  'whiai 
he  calls  Ccelesyria ;  Philip  and  Demetrius  Eo- 
cerus  93,  and  in  Ccelesyria,  Antiochus  Pius; 
Aretas  was  king  of  Ccele^ria,  85;  Ti^rane^ 
king  of  Armenia,  83 ;  and  Antiochus  Asiaticots^ 
69,  who  was  dethroned  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  Syria  oecame  a  Ro- 
man province.  "A  situation  bordering  upon 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  also  upon  the  second 
empire  of  the  Persians,  must  have  made  tlie 
defence  of  this  province  an  object  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Syria  constituted  by  much  the 
greatest  part  of  that  Diacese  (for  so  the  great 
departments  established  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  were  named)  called  Oriensg 
comprising  Palestine,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia, 
I  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
By  a  division  of  primitive  provinces,  there  ap- 
pear five  in  the  limits  of  Syria:  two  Svrias, 
Prima  and  Secunda  or  Salutarisj  two  Fhcs- 
nicias,  one  properly  so  called,  and  the  other 
sumamed  Libani,  by  the  extension  of  the  ante- 
riorliraits  of  Phcsnice ;  and  finallv,  the  Eupkra* 
tensls.  In  the  sacred  writings  Svria  is  called 
Aram.  The  Arabs  now  give  it  the  name  of 
Sham^  which  in  their  language  si|5:iiifies  the  left, 
its  situation  being  such  on  facing  the  east.** 
D^ AnvilU.^Herodot.  2,  3,  and  l.—ApeUoi.  1, 
Arg.-^Strab,  12  and  16.— C.  Nep,  in  DaL — 
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Ptritg, 

Syriacum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
Bean  Sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria. 

Stros,  I.  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  £gean 
Sea,  about  20  miles  in  circumference, "  situated 
between  Cyihnos  and  Rhenea,  was  celebrated 
for  having  ^iven  birth  to  Pherecydes  the  philo- 
sopher, a  disciple  of  Pittacus.  Ii  is  singular 
that  Strabo  should  affirm  that  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  Syros  is  pronounced  long,  wnereas 
Homer,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  has 
made  it  short"     Cram. — Hotmt.   Od.  15,  v. 

UA^—Strab.  10.— i»fete,  2,  c.  7. II.  A  town 

of  Caria.    Paus.  3,  c.  2G. 

Strtw.  "  Among  the  ancients  the  name  of 
iSyrfis,  (from  ovpw,  trahOf)  was  common  to  two 
gulis  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  distinguished  into 
Major  and  Minor;  which,  from  the  rocks  and 

auicksands,  and  a  remarkable  inequality  m 
le  motion  of  the  waters,  were  deemed  of  peril- 
OQS  navigation.  Mariners,  corrupting  the  name, 
have  called  the  great  Syrtis  the  Ch^of  Sidra. 
A  promontory  named  heretofore  Cfephalse,  or 
The  Heads,  and  now  Canaii,  or  CapeMesrata^ 
terminates  the  Syrtis.  The  little  Syrtis  is  now 
called  the  Qulf  of  GabeSf  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Tlacafe^  situated  at  its  head,  and  preserving 
its  name  in  this  altered  form."  D'AnvilU. 
From  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of 
the  Syrtis,  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote 
any  part  of  the  sea  of  which  the  navi^tion  was 
attende<f  with  danger  either  from  whirlpools  or 
hidden  rocks.  Akla^  1,  c.  7,  1.  3,  c.  7. —  Virg. 
Mn,  4,  V.  41.— -Lttcan.  9,  303.— SsUi^.  in  J, 

T. 

TABCRNiB  Nov£,  L  a  street  in  Rome,  where 

shops  were  built    Ixo,  3,  c.  48. II.  Rhena- 

nae,  a  town  of  Germnn}^,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Felbiuh  and  the  Rhipe,  now  Rkin-Zatfem. 

IlL  Rigns,  now  Bem-CasUl^  on  the  Md- 

Jrffc. 1^  Triboccorum,  a  town  of  Alsace  in 

France,  now  Saveme, 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine.  It  is  thus 
describea  by  Russell :  *'  In  pursuing  this  route 
(from  Tiberias  to  Nazareth)  we  have  Mount 
Tor,  or  Tabor,  on  the  left  band,  rising  in  soli- 
tary majesty  from  the  plain  of  EsdraSlon.  Its 
appearance  has  been  described  by  some  authors 
as  that  of  a  half-sphere,  while  to  others  it  sug^ 
gests  the  idea  of  a  cone  with  its  point  struck  on. 
According  to  Mr.  Manndrell,  the  height  is  such 
as  to  require  the  labour  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
sommit ;  where  is  seen  a  level  area  of  an  oval 
fignre,  extending  aboui  two  furlongs  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  enclosed  with  trees 
on  all  sides  except  the  south,  and  is  most  fertile 
and  delicious.  Having  been  anciently  sur- 
rounded with  wralls  and  trenches,  there  are  re- 
mains of  considerable  fortifications  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Burckhardt  says,  a  thick  wall  con- 
stmctea  of  large  stones,  may  be  traced  quite 
romid  the  summit  close  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  on  several  parts  of  which  are  relics  of  bas- 
tions. The  area  too  is  overspread  with  the  ruins 
of  private  dwellings,  built  of  stone  with  great 
solidity.  Pococke  assures  us  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  hills  be  ever  beheld,  being  a  rich  soil  that 
produces  exceUent  herbage,  and  most  beauti- 


fully adorned  with  groves  and  cltunps  of  treea. 
The  height  he  calculates  to  be  about  two  miles, 
making  allowance  for  the  winding  ascent ;  bia 
he  adds,  that  others  have  imagined  the  same 
path  to  be  not  less  than  four  miles.  Hasselquist 
conjectures  that  it  is  a  league  to  the  top.  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  accomplished  without 
dismounting, — a  statement  amply  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  Van  £Igmont  and  Hejrman. 
But  this  moimtain  derives  the  largest  share  of 
its  celebrity  from  the  opinion  entertained  among 
Christians  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  memonjble  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  hiU 
are  the  remains  of  a  strong  castle ;  and  within 
the  precincts  of  it  is  the  grotto  in  which  are  three 
altars  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  that 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  build,  and  where  the  Latin 
friars  always  oerform  mass  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Transfiguration.  It  is  said  there  was  a 
magnificent  church  built  there  byHelena,which 
was  a  cathedral  when  this  town  was  made  a 
bishop's  see.  On  fhe  side  of  the  hill  they  show 
a  church  in  the  grot,  where  they  say  Christ 
charged  his  disciples  not  to  tell  what  thmgs  they 
had  seen  till  he  should  be  glorified.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  tradition  be  weU 
founded,  or  whether  it  has  not  as  Mr.  Manndrell 
and  other  writers  suspect,  originated  in  the  mis- 
interpretation of  a  very  common  Greek  phrase. 
Our  Saviour  is  said  to  nave  taken  with  him  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  and  brought  them  into  a 
high  mountain  'apart;'  from  which  it  has  been 
rather  hastilv  inferred  that  the  description  must 
apply  to  Taix)r,  the  oxAj  insulated  and  solitary 
hill  m  the  neighbourhood.  We  may  remark, 
with  the  traveller  just  named,  that  the  conclu- 
sion may  possibly  be  true,  but  that  the  argument 
used  to  prove  it  seems  incompetent;  because 
the  term  'apart'  most  likely  relates  to  the  with- 
drawing and  retirement  of  the  persons  here 
spoken  of,  and  not  to  the  situation  of  the  moim- 
tain. In  fact,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
our  Lord  and  his  three  disciples  betook  them- 
selves to  a  private  place  for  thepurpose  of  devo 
tion.  The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is  extolled 
by  every  traveller.  *  It  i.s  impos.sible,'  says  Maim- 
drell, '  ibr  man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higher  grati- 
fication of  this  nature.'  On  the  noithwestyou 
discern  in  the  distance  the  noble  expanse  or  the 
Mediterranean, while  all  around  vou  see  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  plains  of  &sdra«)on  and 
Galilee.  Turning  a  little  southward,  you  have 
in  view  the  hi^h  mountains  of  Qill)oa,  so  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  Due  east  you  discover 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about  one  day's 
journey.  A  few  points  to  the  north  appears 
the  moimt  of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where 
Christ  delivered  his  sermon  to  his  disciples 
and  the  multitude.  Not  far  from  this  little  Ihill 
is  the  city  of  Saphet,  or  Szaffad^  standing  upon 
elevated  and  very  conspicuous  ^ound.  Still 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  is  seen  a  loAy 
peak  covered  with  snow,  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Anti-Libanus.  To  the  southwest  is  Carmel, 
and  in  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria." 

Tabraca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Jta>. 
40,  V.  194.— P«».  5,  c.  3.— iMfeia,  1,  c.  7.— itoi. 
3,  V.  256. 

Taburkus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  which 
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■00Qnd«d  witb  olives.  Virg»  0. 9;  ▼.  38.  jBn. 
18,  T.  716. 

Tacapb,  a  tofwn  of  AMca,  now  CfabeSj  sita- 
«ied  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  Aqwe  Tacapinse,  now  called  £?^ 
EbmrnAf  which  in  the  language  of  the  coontiy 
signifies  "  medicinal  waters."    lyAnviUe. 

TTimsR,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage. 

Tjbnarum,  "the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Pek^nnesns.  Ancient  geo^aphers  reck- 
oned from  thence  to  C.  Phvcas  in  Africa  3000 
stadia,  4600  or  4000  to  C.  Pachynus  in  Sicily, 
and  67D  to  the  promontory  ot  Maiea.  Here  was 
a  ftmous  temple  to  Neptune,  the  sanctuary  of 
which  was  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum. 

M«Xias  r'  ixfoi  luvd^iim — Eoaip.  Cyclo.  891. 

Near  it  was  a  cSLve  said  to  be  the  entrance  to 
Oreu.%  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  It  was  here  that  Arion  was 
kmdM  by  the  dolphin,  as  Herodotus  relates,  and 
the  statue  which  he  dedicated  on  that  occasion 
stUl  existed  in  the  temple  when  it  was  risited  by 
Palasanias.  Taenarus  became  latterly  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The 
Taenarian  promontory,  now  called  C.  Afntapanj 
serves  to  divide  the  Messenian  from  the  Laco- 
nian  gulf.**  Cram.  About  five  miles  lh>m  the 
extreme  point  of  this  cape  stood  the  town  of  the 
same  name. 

Taous,  a  river  of  Hi^pania,  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  Lusitania.  It  rose  in  the  Iduheda 
mons  in  Tarraconensis,  and  emptied  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Olislpo,  now  lAtbon, 

Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  m  this  place 
that  Venus  gathered  the  golden  apples  with 
which  Hippomanes  was  enabled  to  overtake 
Atalanta.    Ovid,  Met.  10,  v.  644.— P/in.  5.— 

Tkwsms,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Thames. 
Cos.  G.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a  promontory  of  India,  near  the 
Ganges. 

Tanagra,  "  a  considerable  town,  situated  in 
a  rich  and  fertile  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  Its  most  ancient  appellation  was  said 
to  be  Gnea,  though  Stephanus  asserts  that 
some  writers  considered  tnem  as  two  distinct 
cities,  and  Strabo  also  appears  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  Aristotle  afilrmed  that  Oropus  ought 
to  be  identified  with  Gnea.  Herodotus  informs 
ns,  that  at  an  early  period  the  district  of  Tana- 
gra was  occupied  by  the  Gkphynei,  Phcenicians 
who  had  followed  Cadmus,  and  from  thence  af- 
terwards migrated  to  Athens.  The  following 
description  of  this  city  is  to  be  found  in  Dicaear- 
chus.  '  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
and  rugged  eminence;  it  is  white  and  chalky 
in  appearance,  but  the  houses  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  handsome  porticoes,  painted  in  the 
encaustic  style.  The  surrounding  country  does 
not  produce  much  com,  but  it  grows  the  best 
wine  in  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy, 
but  frugal,  being  for  the  most  part  landholders, 
not  manufacturers ;  they  are  observers  of  jus- 
tice, good  faith,  and  hospitality,  giving  freely  to 
sucn  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  are  in  want,  and 
also  to  necessitous  travellers;  in  short,  they 
seem  to  shun  every  thing  which  looks  like 


meanness  and  avarice.  There  is  no  dty  la  d 
BcDOtia  where  stran^rs  can  reside  so  securely ; 
for  there  is  no  exclusive  and  over-rigid  pride  ex- 
hibited towards  those  who  have  been  unfofUt* 
nate,  owing  to  the  independent  and  industiioiis 
habits  of  the  citizens.  1  never  saw  in  any  tofwn 
so  little  appearance  of  any  inclination  to  profli- 
gacy, whicn  is  the  noost  frequent  source  ofcrhne 
amongst  men.  For  wherfe  there  is  a  sufficiency, 
the  love  of  gain  is  not  harboured,  and  vice  is 
consequently  excluded.'  Tanagra,  as  Faiiis»« 
nias  further  reports,  was  famed  for  its  breed  of 
fighting  cocks.  The  ruins  of  this  town  "vere 
at  first  discovered,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  CockexeQ, 
at  Grttmada^  or  Grimalkin  near  the  village  of 
Skoimandan !  he  found  there  vestiges  of  its 
walls  and  theatre.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  gives  the  following  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  topography.  '  The  Asopus  is  in 
winter  a  muddy  torrent,  and  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  wholly  dry.  Journeying  from  Parae* 
towards  Thebes,  soon  after  leavmg  the  banks 
of  this  river  the  plain  ceases,  and  you  reach  s 
gently  undulating  territory,  in  which  is  sitii* 
ated  the  Albanian  village  of  SkoituUari^  in- 
habited by  forty  families.  The  ruins  (^  Tana- 
gra are  at  a  spot  called  Grimatha^  about  three 
miles  to  the  southwest,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  which  extend  from  thence  several  miles 
towards  Thebes.  The  ground  too  has  a  era- 
dual  ascent  from  these  ruins  towards  the  Aso' 
pus,  and  the  great  plain  beyond  it,  which  it 
proudly  overlooks,  and  which  I  have  no  doobl  it 
formerly  commanded.  There  are  no  Well  pro- 
served  remains  of  public  edifices  or  walls  at 
GramaUii.*  Tanagra  possessed  a  considerate 
extent  of  territory,  and  had  several  smaller 
towns  in  its  dependance."    Cram. 

Tanagbus,  or  Tanager,  now  Ne^o,  a  river 
of  Lncania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  cascades, 
and  the  beautiftil  meanders  of  its  streamsy 
through  a  fine  picturesque  country.  Vtrg.  O. 
3,  V.  151. 

Tanais,  a  river  of  Scythia,  now  (he  Eh*, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  falls  inlo 
the  Palus  Mseotis,  after  a  rapid  course,  and  after 
it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of  many 
small  rivulets.  A  town  at  its  mouth  bore  thie 
same  name.  Mcla^  1,  c.  19. — Strab.  11  and 
16.— Cwt.  6,  c.  Z.—lMcan.  3,  8,  &c.  «  The 
Dim  issues  from  the  lake  hoanoWj  and  waters  a 
hilly  and  fruitful  country  until  it  reaches  fW»- 
fusek.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  left,  from  that  town 
to  the  confluence  of  the  DonetZf  by  steep  banks 
of  chalk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  it  en- 
ters an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  its  streams 
are  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cata- 
racts. Its  depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less 
in  winter  than  six  or  seven  feet,  but  the  water 
does  not  rise  in  summer  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigation  is  thus 
prevented,  and  the  water  of  the  Doiij  like  that  of 
Its  feeders,  is  so  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves can  hardly  drink  it.  Much  advantage,  it 
is  thought,  might  result  if  the  river  were  united 
to  the  Woiga  by  means  of  the  MedwedUza,  or 
rather  the  Jlawla^  but  few  boats  could  sail  by 
such  a  passage  from  the  want  of  water  in  the 
Don^  and  from  the  difierencein  the  level,  which 
is  fifty  feet  higher  on  the  side  of  the  same  river 
than  on  that  of  the  Wolga.  The  former  re- 
ceives from  the  Caspian  steppes  the  jlfeiiytei 
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of  wliidi  the  almost  stagnant  -wsiets  seem  to 
mark  the  position  of  an  ancient  strait  between 
the  Catinan  and  the  sea  ofAzof.'*  MsUU^Bntn. 
Yid.  buDfurtes. 

Tanis,  a  dtj  of  EcfPt}  on  one  of  the  east- 
em  months  of  the  Sue,  called  thence  the 
TaniUc 

TAPBUfiKTSy  a  mountain  of  jEtolia,  near  the 
sea, "  where  Nessos  was  said  to  have  died,  and 
to  nave  thus  communicated  a  fetid  odour  to  the 
waters  which  issued  Arom  it.  Sir  W.  Gell,  de- 
scribing the  route  from  the  Evenus  to  Naupac- 
tos,  says,  '  After  the  valley  of  Halicyma  the 
road  mounts  a  dangerous  precipice,  now  called 
Kakiseaia^  the  ancient  mount  Taphiassus, 
where  there  is  at  the  base  a  number  of  springs 
of  fetid  water.' "  Cram. 
Tapbh,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called 
•   TaphiussB  and  Echinades. 

Taphrjb,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  now  Precap,  Mda^  2,  c.  1. — 
Plin.  4,  CIS. 

Taphkos,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, now  Banifado. 

Tapsobana,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
now  called  Cetfl&n.  The  Greeks  only  became 
acquainted  with  these  distant  regions  ailer  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians  had  established  a 
Greek  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian.  This 
place  was  then  "  deemed  the  conunencement  of 
another  world,  inhabited  by  AfUicJUhianeSf  or 
men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  The  name  of  Salice^  which  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  to  be  the  native  denomina- 
tion for  this  island,  is  preserved  in  that  of  Sdei^ 
dive,  compounded  of  the  proper  name  SeUnt 
and  (he  appellative  for  an  island  in  the  Indian 
language ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  name  of 
Cfuanf  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the  European 
usage,  is  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  The 
islands  which  Ptolemy  places  off  Taprobana  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Mal-dives,  although 
known  to  be  much  more  numerous."  xyjk- 
viae. 

Tapsos.  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.  8U. 
H.  3. II.  A  small  and  lowljr  situated  penin- 
sula on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Virg,  JBn, 
3,  V.  689. 

Tarabco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tdrascon  in 
Ptmtenee. 

Tarbelli,  a  j)eople  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pvrenees,  which  from  thence  are  sometimes 
called  THrbetUt.  TUnUl.  1,  el.  7,  v.  13.— Li*- 
can.  4,  V.  121. — Cass.  G.  3,  c.  27. 

TARENTUif,  Takentus,  or  Tar  AS,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  situate  on  abay  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  month  of  the  river  Galesus.  "  The  Spar- 
tans, it  is  said,  being  engaged  in  a  long  and  ar- 
duous war  with  the  Messenians,  whose  territory 
they  had  invaded,  began  to  apprehend  lest  their 
profracted  absence  should  be  attended  with  the 
ikilure  of  that  increase  in  their  population  at 
home,  which  was  so  necessary  to  supply  ihe 
losses  prodaeed  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it 
was  determined  therefore  to  send  to  Laconia  a 
select  body  of  youths,  from  whom  in  due  time 
would  arise  a  supply  of  recruits  for  the  war. 
The  children,  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  warriors  and  the  Spartan 
maid?  received  the  name  of  Parthenii ;  but  on 
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their  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood  the^  found 
the  Messenian  war  concluded,  and  being  re- 
garded as  the  ofisprin^  of  illicit  love,  and  in 
other  respects  treated  with  indignity,  they  form- 
ed the  design  of  subveiling  the  government,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Helots.  The  plot  how* 
ever,  was  discovered ;  but  so  dangerous  did  the 
conspiracy  appear,  and  so  formidable  was  their 
number,  that  it  was  thonght  more  prudent  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  country  by  persuasicn 
than  to  use  severity  or  to  employ  force.  A 
treatv  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  which  the 
Parthenians  bound  themselves  to  quit  Sparta 
forever,  provided  they  could  acquire  possessions 
in  a  foreign  land.  They  accordingly  sailed  to 
Italy,  under  the  ccmimand  of  Phalanthus ;  and 
finding  the  Cretans,  and,  as  Ephorus  states,  the 
Achaeans,  already  settled  in  tnat  countij,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  they  joined 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  possess- 
ed themselves  of  Tarentum,  which  Fausanias 
affirms  to  have  been  already  a  very  considerable 
and  opulent  town.  According  to  the  best  chro- 
nologists.  these  events  may  be  supposed  to  have 
happenea  about  700  years  A.  C.  when  Numa 
Pompilius  was  king  of  Rome.  Possessed  of  a 
noble  haven  place  in  the  centre  of  its  widely 
extended  bay,  and  having  at  command  those 
resources  which  the  salubrity  of  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil  in  every  variety  of  production 
afforded,  it  seemed  destined  to  oecome  the  seat 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  if  not  that  of  empire. 
The  proximity  of  the  ports  of  Istria  and  Illjrriai 
of  Greece  and  Sicily,favoured  commercial  inter- 
course, while  the  vessels  of  these  several  states 
were  naturally  induced  to  profit  by  the  only 
spacious  and  secure  haven  which  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  presented.  It  is  probable  that  the 
constitution  or  the  Tarentines,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  modelled  after  that  of  the  parent 
state ;  at  least  Herodotus  has  certified,  tnat  in 
his  time  they  were  governed  by  a  king.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  nowever,  that  constitution 
afterwards  assumed  the  form  of  a  democracv,  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place.  It  was  then,  as  Strabo  adds,  that 
this  city  reached  its  highest  jK)int  of  elevation. 
At  this  most  prosperous  penod  of  the  republic, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  j^ears 
before  Christ,  when  Rome  was  engaged  m  the 
siege  of  Veii,  and  Greece  enjoyed  some  tran- 
quillity after  the  long  struggle  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  terminated  by  the  fall  of  Athens, 
Archytas,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  over  her  councils  as  strategos.  Her 
navy  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Ita- 
lian colony.  Nor  were  her  military  establish- 
ments less  formidable  and  efficient ;  since  she 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  30,000  foot 
and  5,000  horse,  exclusive  of  a  select  body  of 
cavaliy,  called  Hipparchi.  The  Tarentines 
were  long  held  in  great  estimation  as  auxiliary 
troops,  and  were  frequently  employed  In  the 
armies  of  foreijam  princes  and  states.  Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  ine  arts  and  of  literature  for- 
gotten in  this  advancement  of  political  strength 
and  civilization.  The  Pythagorean  sect,  which 
in  other  parts  of  Magna  GrsBcia  had  been  so 
barbarously  oppre«!sea,  here  found  encourage- 
ment and  reftige  through  the  influence  of  Ar-. 
chytas,  who  was  said  to  have  entertained  Plato 
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daring  his  residence  in  this  city.  But  this 
grandeur  was  not  of  long  duration  \  for  wealth 
and  abundance  soon  engendered  a  love  of  ease 
and  luxury,  the  consequences  of  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  Tarentum,  by  sapping 
the  vigour  of  her  institutions,  enervating  the 
minds  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  her  mha- 
bitants.  Enfeebled  and  degraded  by  this  sys- 
tem of  demoralization  and  corruption,  the  Ta- 
rentines  soon  found  themselves  unable  as  here- 
tofore to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjection  the 
neighbouring  barbarians  ot  lapygia,  who  had 
always  hated  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  de- 
spise them.  These,  leagued  with  the  still  more 
warlike  Lucanians,  who  had  already  become 
the  terror  of  Magna  Qraecia,  now  made  constant 
inroads  on  their  territory,  and  even  threatened 
the  safety  of  their  city.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared  in  the  lists,  to  cope  with 
whom  singly  appeared  out  of  the  question :  and 
the  Tarentines  again  had  recourse  in  this  emer- 
gency to  foreip^n  aid  and  counsels.  The  valour 
and  forces  orPvrrhus  for  a  time  averted  the 
storm,  and  checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Roman  armies ;  but  when  that  prince  with- 
drew from  Italy,  Tarentum  coula  no  longer 
resist  her  powerful  enemies,  and  soon  after  fell 
into  their  nands ;  the  surrender  of  the  town  be- 
ing hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot 
force  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  there.  The  in- 
dependence of'^Tarentum  may  be  said  to  termi- 
nate here,  though  the  conquerors  pretended 
still  to  recognise  the  libeny  of  her  citizens. 
From  this  period  the  prosperity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  may  date  its  decline,  which 
was  further  accelerated  oy  the  preference  shown 
Inr  the  Romans  to  the  port  of^Brundusium  for 
the  fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as  well 
as  for  conunercial  purposes.  The  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  the  singular  fertility  of  its  territory, 
und  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea.  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it, 
however,  a  city  of^  consequence  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Strabo  reports,  that  though  a  great 
portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  his  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  constituted  a  large  town. 
That  geograpner  describes  the  *  inner  harbour, 
as  bein^  100  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half, 
in  circuit.  This  port,  in  the  part  of  its  basin 
which  recedes  the  furthest  inland,  forms,  with 
the  exterior  sea,  an  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built  with  the 
land.  This  isthmus  is  so  completely  level,  that 
it  is  easy  to  carry  vessels  over  it  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  site  of  the  town  is  very 
low ;  the  ground  rises,  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel.  The  circumference  of  the  old 
walls  is  great ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town,  seated  on  the  isthmus,  is  now  deserted. 
That  part  of  it,  however,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  where  the  citadel  stands,  is  yet 
occupied.  It  possesses  a  noble  gymnasium,  and 
a  spacious  foram,  in  which  is  placed  a  colossal 
image  of  Jove,  yielding  only  m  size  to  that  of 
Rhodes.  The  citadel  is  situated  between  the 
forum  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.'  It  is 
remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance  by  Poly- 
bius,  that  in  this  city  the  dead  were  buried  with- 
in the  walls,  which  custom  he  ascribed  to  a  su- 
perstitious motive."  Cram.  Tarentum,  now 
called  Tarento,  is  inhabited  by  about  18,000 
aouls,  who  still  maintain  the  character  of  their 


forefathers,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Flor.  I, 
a  18.— Ftfi.  Max.  2,  c.  3— P^.  in  Pyr. — 
Plin.  8,  c.  6, 1.  15,  c.  10,  1.  34,  c.  l.—IAv.  19. 
c.  13,  Ac— Mela,  2,  c.  4.—Stra^.  6.—lbrat.  1, 
ep,  7,  V.  45. — JSUaoi,  V.  H.  5,  c.  20. 

Tarichjeum,  a  fortified  town  of  Judaea.   Cic^ 

ad  Div.  12^  c.  11. Several  towns  also  on 

the  coast  ol^  Egypt  bore  this  name  fbom  iheir 
pickling  fish.    Herodoi.  2,  c.  15,  &c. 

Taapeius  M0N8,  a  bill  at  Rome,  about  80  ieet 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence  the  Ro> 
mans  threw  down  their  condemned  criminals. 
It  received  its  name  from  T^/^pna,  who  was 
buried  there,  and  is  the  same  as  the  CajnUfUn^ 
hill.  lAv.  6,  c.  W.—Lucan.  7,  v.  758.— F»r^ 
^n.  8,  V.  347  and  652. 

TARaixiNH,  now  I'^rchituif  a  town  of  Btn- 
ria,  built  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  JBneas 
against  Tumus.  Tarouinius  Priscos  was  bora 
or  educated  there,  and  he  made  it  a  Roman 
colony  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  StraS.  5l 
— PZi».  2,  c.  db.—Liv.  1,  c.  34, 1.  27,  c.  4. 

TiRRAaNA,  a  town  of  Latium,  in  the  oonn^ 
try  of  the  Volsci  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Pontine 
marshes.  Its  early  name,  perhaps,  when  it  -was 
yet  a  Volscian  town,  was  Anxur,  and  "we  learn 
from  Horace  that  this  city  stood  on  the  lof^ 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem  T^rrvt- 
cina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
first  named  Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation  in- 
dicative of  the  ru^edness  of  its  situation.  Ovid 
calls  it  Trachas.  The  first  intimation  we  hare 
of  the  existence  of  this  city  is  from  Poiybtos; 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  nrst  treatv  which  was 
concluded  between  the  Romans  ana  Carthagin- 
ians, enumerates  Tarracina  among  the  Latin 
cities  in  the  alliance  of  the  former.  Tarracina 
subsequently  became  of  consequence  as  a  naral 
station ;  its  port  is  noticed  by  Livy,  and  it  is 
classed  by  that  historian  with  those  colonies 
which  were  required  to  furnish  sailors  and 
stores  for  the  Roman  fleet.  The  garrison  of 
Tarracina  Joined  Caesar  in  his  march  to  Bmn- 
dusinm.  From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
municipium;  and  the  efibrts  made  by  the  parties 
of  Viteilius  and  Vespasian  to  obtain  possession 
bf  this  town,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  tlien 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  post  The 
poets  invariably  call  it  Anxur."    Cratn. 

Tarraco,  now  7\zrrajr<ma,  a  city  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Meaiterranean, 
founded  by  the  two  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man colony  there.  The  province  of  which  U 
was  the  capital  was  called  Tarraconensis,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wines.  Hispania  7>sm»- 
conensiSy  which  was  also  called  by  the  Romans 
Hispania  Citerior,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean  on  the  wesK,  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  sea  of  the-Cantabra 
on  the  north,  and  Lusitania  and  Bsetica  on  the 
south.  Martial.  10,  ep.  104,  1.  13,  q>.  Iia^^ 
Mela,  2,  c.  6.    8U.  3,  v.  369, 1. 15,  v.  177. 

Tarraconensis,  a  principal  provincial  divi- 
sion of  Hispania,  after  its  subjugation  to  Rome. 
Vtd.  Hispania. 

Tarsius,  a  river  of  Troas.    Strab. 

Tarsus,  now  Tarasso,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on 
the  Cydnus,  founded  by  Triptolemtis  and  a  cokv 
ny  of  Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Sardanapa- 
lus,  or  by  Perseus.  Tarsus  was  celebrated  fijr 
the  grreat  men  it  produced.  It  was  once  the  riwJ 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  in  literature  and  ibm 
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study  of  the  polite  arts.  The  people  of  Tarsas 

wished  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  the  favour 

of  J.  Caesar  by  pYing  the  name  ot'Juliopolis  to 
their  city,  but  it  was  soon  losU  Ijucan.  3,  v. 
225.— JMWa»  1,  c.  13.^Strab,  14. 

TjLaTBSsus,  a  place  in  Hispania,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  no  mach  dispute,  that  it  is 
not  clearly  known  whether  it  was  a  town  or  a 
district  It  is  probable  that  the  ports  to  which 
the  Phoenicians  first  were  accastomed  to  trade 
upon  the  soathem  coast  received  this  name,  and 
the  jealous  care  with  which  they  concealed  the 
sources  of  their  commercial  profit,  encouraged 
the  discordant  conjectures  of  those  who  repre- 
sented it  now  as  an  island  in  the  farthest  west, 
and  now  as  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  province.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Bossi  and  Depping, 
which  we  embrace,  and  which  assigns  to  all  the 
Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain  the  epithet  of  Tar- 
tessus,  we  may  suppose  inat  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  from  Calpe,  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  and  each  of  the  principal  towns  by  which 
it  was  distinguished  for  a  time,  were  known  by 
this  name  so  long  as  they  were  known  by  name 
alone.  This  would  reconcile  all  difference  of 
opinion,  and  conciliate  the  reasons  which  are 
brought  to  prove  that  the  appellation  of  Tartes- 
sus  belonged  to  Carteia,  with  those,  equally 
Along,  which  make  it  clear  that  the  island  of 
Gadir  and  the  city  of  Ghides  were  frequently 
daignated  by  that  term.  The  Romans  like- 
wise mistook  it  for  the  island  of  Erythea;  and 
many  supposed,  which  is  not  improbable,  that 
a  town  to  which  this  name  peculiarly  belonged 
was  situate  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  oppo- 
site the  more  famous  city  of  Gkides.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine 
this  point;  and,  if  there  had  been  once  a  town, 
that  bore  tiiis  title,  to  indicate  its  site.  Mannert 
supposes  that  it  was  the  same  as  Hispalis,  the 
modem  Seville.    Bossi,  St.  Spagna. 

Taruana,  a  town  of  Gkiul,  now  lYrrauen  in 
Artois, 

TiBvuipM,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  TYeviso  in 
the  Venetian  states. 

Tatta,  a  large  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Galalia. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  in  Germany,  now  Bsy- 
rich  or  BocAe,  opposite  Aknlz.  Tacit.  1,  Ann. 
c56. 

Tadri,  apeople  of  European  Sarmatia,  who 
inhabited  Taorica  Chcrsonesus,  and  sacrificed 
all  stran^rs  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  god- 
dess, which  they  believed  to  have  fallen  down 
fiom  heaven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  by 
Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Strab.  l^—Bsrodot. 
1,  c.  99,  Ac—Mela,  %  c.  1.— Pan*.  3,  c.  16.— 
Bunp.  Mig.—Ovid.  ex  Pant.  1,  el.  2,  v.  80. 
— Stt.  14,  V.  360.— Juv,  15,  V.  116. 

TaurIca    cberson&sus.      Vid.   TYiuri  and 


TAURim,  the  inhabitants  of  Taurinum,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  called  TVrin,  in 
PiedmnU.  SU.  3,  v.  646.  "  The  Taurini  prob- 
ably occupied  both  banks  of  the  P0,  but  espe- 
cially the  country  situated  between  that  river 
and  the  Alp«i,  as  far  as  the  river  Orcns,  Orca^ 
to  the  east,  while  the  position  of  Fines,  Avilia^ 
9ia,  given  by  the  Itineraries,  fixed  their  limit  to 
the  west.  The  Taurini  aie  first  mentioned  in 
history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after 
his  descent  from  the  Alps;  and  their  capital, 


I  which  Appian  calls  Taurasia,  was  taken  and 
plundered  Dy  that  general,  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance  of  three  days.  As  a  Roman  colony, 
it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta 
Taurinorum.  which  is  easily  recognised  in  that 
of  Torino^  tne  present  capital  of  Fiednwni^ 
Cram. 

Taurominivm,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Messana  and  Catania,  built  by  the  ^ancleans, 
Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  the  age  of  Diony« 
sins  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  famous  for  Uiefine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  almost 
the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
their  prospects.  There  is  a  small  river  near 
it  called  Tauraminius,    Died.  16. 

Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia,  as  to 
extent.    "  The  mountajps  of  Taurus,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  ex« 
tended  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the  JEgean 
Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out  from 
mount  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
winded,  like  an  immense  serpent,  between  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  on  one 
side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
other.   Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part  of 
this  line  according  to  Pliny ;  but  Strabo,  who 
was  better  informed,  traced  the  principal  chain 
of  Taurus  between  the  basins  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Auraxes.  observing  that  a  detached 
chain  of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Moschin  moun« 
tains,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  and  joins 
the  Taurus.    Modem  accounts  represent  this 
junction  as  not  very  marked.  Strabo,  who  was 
bom  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled  as  far 
as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Gordvene^  or  Koordistwn^  as  a  very  elevated 
country,  crowned  with  several  chains  of  moun* 
tains,  fldl  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  together 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.    '  Armenia 
and  Media,'  says  he,  '  are  situated  upon  Tau- 
rus.'   This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
Koordistan^  and  the  branches  which  it  sends  ont 
extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of 
Krnnan  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources 
of  the  (7£Aof»and  the  Indus  on  the  other.    By 
thus  considering  the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
as  an  uplandplain,  and  not  as  a  chain,  the  tes- 
timonies of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be  reconcil- 
ed with  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  Two 
chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia  j 
the  one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Euphrates  near  Samosata;  the  other 
borders  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  leavingonly  nar* 
row  plains  between  it  and  that  sea.  These  two 
chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus, and  the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  ancients, 
or  the  mountain  Tchddir  or  Eddir  of  the  mo- 
dems, are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
between  the  towns  of  Sitoas^  Tacai,  and  Kai* 
saria,  fay  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Aigseoa^ 
now  named  Argis-Dag,  whose  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snows,  a  circumstance  which, 
under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows  an  elevation  of 
from  9  to  10,000  feet.    The  centre  of  Asia  r»* 
sembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  bv  chains 
of  mountains.   Here  we  find  salt  marshes^  and 
rivers  which  have  no  outlets.    It  contams  a 
number  of  small  plateaus,  one  of  which  Strabo 
has  described  imaer  the  name  of  the  plain  of 
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Bagtmivu.  '  The  eold  there,'  says  he,  '  pie- 
Teuu  the  fruit  trees  from  thriving,  whilst  oUve- 
trees  grow  near  Sinope,  wliich  is  3000  stadia 
more  to  the  north.'  Modem  travellers  have  also 
found  very  extensive  elevated  plains  through- 
out the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the 
south,  towards  Konitk^  or  in  the  north,  towards 
Angara.  But  all  the  borders  of  this  plateau 
^institute  so  many  chains  of  mountains,  which 
aometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  sometimes 
extend  across  the  lower  plains.  The  chain 
whiclL  breaking  off  at  once  from  mount  Argie- 
US  and  from  Anti-Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient 
Cilicia  to  the  north,  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  seve- 
ral lauguages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  vumiUaii^  The  elevation 
of  this  cnain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
affirms  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  before 
the  month  of  June  on  account  of  the  snow. 
Diodor us  details  the  frightful  ravines  and  preci- 

Sees  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  going  from 
ilicia  into  Cappadoda.  Modem  travellers, 
who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  the  chain 
now  called  AU^Da^h,  represent  it  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  Apeimmes  and  mount  Hemns.  It 
sends  off  to  the  west  several  branches,  some  of 
which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  the  Cragus,  and  the  Mnsicystes  of 
the  ancients,  in  Lycia ;  the  others,  greatly  in- 
lerior  in  elevation,  extend  to  the  coast  of  the 
Archipelago,  opposite  the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes.  To  tne  east,  mount  Amanus,  now 
the  Almadagk^  a  detached  branch  of  die  Tau- 
v^  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only 
two  narrow  passes,  the  one  towards  tlM  Eu- 
phrates, the  other  close  by  the  sea ;  the  first  an- 
swent  lo  the  Amanian  defiles  (Pyls  Amanise) 
of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Sy- 
ria. The  latter,  with  their  perpendicular  and 
peaked  rocks,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
visited  by  modem  travellers.  Two  other  chains 
of  mouniaios  are  sent  off  from  the  western  part 
of  the  cen^l  plateau.  The  one  is  the  Bo&s- 
Dagh  of  the  modems,  which  formed  the  Tiii&- 
Im,  the  MasagiSj  ana  the  Sipffhu  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  isl- 
ands of  Samos  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extending 
in  a  northwest  direction,  presents  more  eievatr 
ed  summits,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Ida  and  Olympus  (of  Mysia).  Lasdy,  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  plateau  is  propelled  towards  the 
Black  Sea,  ana  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  the 
0^as$ifty  now  ElkM-Dagk,  a  chain  which  fills 
vitn  its  branches  all  the  space  betwoen  the  San- 
«arias  and  the  Halys.  The  summits  retain 
tteir  snow  until  August.  The  ancients  highly 
extol  die  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from  the 
/Bangarins  to  the  Hialys  we  meet  with  nothing 
iMt  gramte  rocks."    AbUr-Bnok 

Taxila,  (phtr.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.    8trab.  15. 

Tavo&tos,  or  TAvaiTA,  (onun,)  a  mountain 
of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus.  "  It  forms  part 
ef  a  lofty  ridge,  which  traversing  the  whole  of 
Laeonia  from  the  Areadian  frontier  terminates 
in  the  sea  at  Cape  Tasnaram.  Its  devatioa 
was  said  to  be  so  great  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserv* 
«d  by  the  echolifttt  of  Pindar.  This  great 
MMUitainabonnded  with  various  kinda  of  beasts 


for  the  chase,  and  supplied  also  the  oelebraied 
race  of  hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  ancseots 
on  account  of  their  sagacity  and  keeimess  of 
scent.  It  also  furnished  a  beautiful  green  mar- 
ble, much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  •  In  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  desolated  Iiaeonia, 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  is  rdated  tlat 
immense  masses  of  rock,  detaching  themselves 
from  the  mountain,  cauised  dreadful  devaista- 
tion  in  their  fall,  which  is  said  to  bave  been 
foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus.  The 
principal  summit  of  Taygctus,  named  Tale- 
tum,  rose  above  Bryseae.  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  and  sacrifices  of  horses  were  there  of- 
fered to  tnat  planet.  This  point  is  probably  the 
same  now  called  St.  Elias,  T  wo  oherparts  (k 
the  mountain  were  called  Evoras  and  Tberas. 
Mr.  Dodwell  sajrs,  *  Taygetus  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  south,  uniting  to  the  north 
with  the  chain  of  Lyceeum,  and  terminating 
its  opposite  point  at  the  Tsnarian  promontoiy. 
Its  western  side  rises  from  the  Messeuan  gulf, 
and  its  eastem  foot  bounds  the  level  plain  of 
Amyclse,  from  which  it  rises  abrapUy,  add- 
ing considerably  to  its  apparent  height,  which 
is  probably  inferior  only  to  Pindus  and  Olyn- 
pus.  It  is  visible  from  Zacynthus,  which,  m  a 
straight  line,  is  distant  from  it  at  least  ^gbXf- 
four  miles.  The  northem  crevices  are  cover- 
ed with  snow  during  the  whole  year,  its  ool- 
line,  particularly  as  seen  from  the  north,  is  of  a 
more  serrated  form  than  the  other  urecaan 
mountains.  It  has  five  principal  summiis, 
whence  it  derives  the  modem  name  of  J^mlf- 
dadylosJ"    Cram, 

TfiANtJM ,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Araian 
road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  also  Smso- 
iMMi,  to  be  distinguished  from  another  town  of 
the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia,  at  a  small 
distance  flrom  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  The 
rights  of  citizenship  were  extended  to  it  under 
Augustus.  Cic.  dveiU.  9  and  89,  PkU.  IJS,  c 
ll.—HariU.  1,  ep.  1.— P/in.  31,  c.  ^—Liv.  S; 
c.a7. 

Teasds,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same 
rock  from  38  different  sources,  some  of  which 
are  hot  and  others  cold.  "  At  the  head  of  thsi 
riv^r,  Darius,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  erect- 
ed a  pillar,  with  an  inscription  pronouncinff 
the  waters  of  the  Teams  to  be  the  purest  and 
best  in  the  universe,  as  he  himself  was  the  fair- 
est of  men."    Cram. 

Techgs,  a  mountain  of  Pontos,  frxMn  which 
the  10,000  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of  the  sea. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  4. 

Trgtosaoes,  or  Tectosaojb,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensls,  whose  capita]  ^'as  tne  mo- 
dem T\nUause.  They  received  the  name  of 
TeciOBSigaiquodsagisUgertnlmf.  Some  of  them 
passed  into  Germany,  where  they  settled  near 
the  Hercjmian  forest,  and  another  oolonypas^- 
ed  into  Asia.  (  Vid.  GalaHa.)  The  Tectosa- 
gse  were  among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged  Rome 
under  Brennns,  and  who  attempted  some  time 
aAer,  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  DdphL 
At  their  return  home  from  Greece  they  were 
visited  b^  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  slop  it, 
to  thi^w  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  phn- 
der  they  had  obtained  in  their  disduit  excor- 
stons.  Co.  BeU,  G.  6.  e.  S3.— ;Slre6.  A.^-^Ck. 
d€  Nat,  D.  3.—Zriv.  38,  e.  ie.^Flar.  %  e.  IL^ 
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TfioLi,  or  Tb6£a,  now  Mo^ia^  a  town  of 
Areadia  in  the  Pdoponnesus,  founded  by  Te« 
geates^  a  -son  of  Lyeaon,  or,  aceordiDg  to 
others,  by  Altus.  The  gigantic  bones  of  Ores- 
tes were  foond  buried  there,  and  removed  to 
Sparta.  Apollo  and  Pan  were  worshipped  there ; 
and  there  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venus, 
had  each  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Tegeate$$  and  the  ^ilhet  Ttgaa  is  ^yen  to 
Atalanta,  as  a  native  of  the  place.  Ofnd.  Mel. 
8,  fhb.  1.—FM.  6,  T.  531.— FtV^.  JEn,  5,  v. 
fm.^Strob.  a— Pa«4. 8,  c.  45,  &c. 

TcbCBiMBS.  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the 
inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diodoros,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea. 
They  were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the 
gods.  The  Tdehinlans  insulted  Venus,  for 
which  the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a  sudden 
ibry,  and  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all  by  a  del- 
uge.   Diod.—Omd.  Met.  7,  v.  965,  &c. 

TeuBBOiB.  or  Teleboes,  a  people  of  Greece. 
**  The  TeleDoe,  or  Taphii,  as  they  are  likewise 
called,  are  more  particularly  spcMcen  of  as  in- 
habiting the  western  coast  of  Acamania,  the 
islands  called  Taphiusse,  and  the  Echinades. 
They  are  generally  mentioned  as  a  maritime 
people,  addicted  to  piracy.  They  were  con- 
quered by  Amphitryon,  as  the  inscription  re- 
corded by  HercMOtus  attests:— 

^AfftrfBw  fC  i^iBtm  W<uy  mi  TnXtffoaiov."  Cram.' 

TEUifisan,  or  Telmissus,  a  town  of  Lycia, 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augury  and 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Cic.  de  div.  1. — 
Sirm^.  14. — Liv.  37,  c.  16. Another  in  Ca- 
rta.  A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Tblo  martiub,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Gaul, 
now  TYnd&n. 

TeMEwnrM,  a  place  in  Argolis,  where  Teme- 
nus  was  buried. 

TiMiNOs,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo, 
called  Temenites,  had  a  statue.  Cic.  in  verr. 
4,c53.— St«««.  r«*.  74. 

TttifiaA,  I.  a  town  of  Cyprus. II.  Ano- 
ther in  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines 
of  copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of 
Straba  Ci£.  Verr.  5,  c.  15.— i/r.  34,  c.  35.— 
Bomer.  Od.  1,  v.  184.— Orirf.  f\ist.  5,  v.  441. 
Met.  7.  V.  QOTf.—MgU,  2,  c.  i.—Strab.  6. 

Temnos,  a  town  of  ^olia,  at  the  mouth  of 
Che  Hermus.   Btrodoi.  1,  c.  49.— Ct£.  FUuc.  18. 

Tebm,  (|rfiw.)  a  valley  in  Thessajy,  between 
mount  Olyn^us  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the 
0o«lth,  througn  which  the  river  Peneos  flows 
into  the  JEgeatt.  " '  It  is  a  defile,'  says  Livy, 
'of  difficult  access,  even  though  not  guarded  by 
an  enemy;  for,  besides  the  narrowness  of  the 
pass  Ibr  five  miles,  where  there  is  scarcelv  room 
for  a  be^fest  of  burden,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both 
in  the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  look  down 
the  precipice.  Their  terror  is  also  increased  by 
the  ietiiCti  and  roar  of  the  Peneus  rushing  through 
the  ihidstof  the  gorge.'    »  The  vale  of  Tempe,' 

Srs  Mr.  Hawkins,  *is  generally  known  in  Thes- 
y  by  the  name  of  Bogaz.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  ivas  called  Lycostomo.  The  Turkish 
ircMxl  Bof^AZ,  Which  signifies  a  pass  or  strait^ 
18  limiteMl  to  that  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Peneus  where  the  vale  is  reduced  tu  very  nar- 
Tow  dtmensions.    This  part  answer.^  to  otir  idea 


of  a  rocky  dell,  and  is  in  length  about  two  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  Peneus  is  generally  about 
fift^  yards.  The  road  through  the  Bogaz  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  art,  nature  having  lell  only 
suflicient  room  for  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  scenery,  of  which  every  reader  of  classical 
literature  has  formed  so  lively  a  picture  in  his 
imagination,  consists  of  a  dell  or  deep  glen,  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  rise  very  steeply  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  towering  height  of 
these  rocky  and  well- wooded  acclivities  above 
the  spectator,  the  contrast  q€  lines  exhibited  by 
their  folding  successively  over  one  another,  and 
the  winding  of  the  Peneus  between  them,  pro- 
duce a  very  striking  efiect.  The  sceneiy  itseli 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  which 
has  been  generally  conceived  of  it ;  and  the 
eloquence  of  .£lian  has  given  rise  to  expecta- 
tions which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realized. 
In  the  fine  description  which  that  writer  has 
given  tis  of  Tempe,  he  seems  to  have  failed 
chiefly  In  the  general  character  of  its  scenery, 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of  savage  gran- 
deur, rather  than  by  its  beau^  and  amenity.' 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  wnether  we  should 
hot  consider  the  vale  of  Tempe  as  distinct  from 
the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneus  traverses  be- 
tween mount  Olympus  and  mount  Osa,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  '  After  riding  nearly  an 
hour  close  to  the  bay  in  which  the  Peneus  dis- 
charges itself,  we  turned,'  says  Professor  Palm- 
er, *  south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  an  opening, 
between  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  entrance  to  a 
vale,  which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beauty, 
amply  satisfies  whatever  the  poets  have  said  of 
Tempe.  The  country  being  serene,  we  were  ablie 
to  view  the  scene  from  various  situations.  The 
best  view  is  from  a  small  hill,  about  one  mile 
south  from  the  chasm.  Ix)oking  east,  you  have 
then  Ossa  on  your  right  band :  on  your  left,  a 
circling  ridge  of  Olympus,  clothedTwiih  wood 
and  rich  heipa^,  terminates  in  several  eleva- 
tions^ which  diminish  as  they  approach  the 
opening  before  mentioned.  In  the  nront  is  the 
vale,  intersected  by  the  Peneus,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  beauties,  so  concentrated  as 
to  present  under  one  view  a  scene  of  incompa- 
rable eflect.  The  length  of  the  vale,  measured 
from  the  station  to  the  opening  by  which  we 
entered,  I  estimate  at  three  miles :  its  greatest 
breadth  at  two  miles  and  a  half.'  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  generally  received  notion  among 
the  ancients,  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  was 
cattsed  by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature, 
which,  bursting  asunder  the  great  mountain- 
barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  were 
pent  up,  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea ; 
'  This  important  pass,'  says  the  historian,  *  was 
guarded  by  four  different  fortresses.  The  first 
was  Gonnus,  placed  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
defile.  The  next  Condyloh,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable.  The  thirds  named  Charax,  stood 
near  the  town  of  Lapathus.  The  fourth  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  route,  where  the  gorge  is 
narrowest,  and  could  easily  be  defended  by  ten 
armed  men.'  These  strong  posts  were  unac- 
countably abandoned  by  Perseus,  after  the  Ro- 
mans hadjpenetrated  into  Pieriaby  a  pass  in  the 
chain  of  Olympus."    Cram. 

TfiNtnos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
iEgean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
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•boat  13  miles  trom  Sigtenm,  and  56  miles  north 
from  Lesbos.  It  was  anciently  called  Leuco- 
fhrys.  It  became  fiunous  during  the  Trojan 
war,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks  concealed 
themselves  the  more  effectually  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that  they  were  returned  home 
without  finishing  the  siege.  Homer ^  Od,  3,  y. 
59.— X>wrf.  fi,—Strab,  13.— Kir^.  J5».  2,  v.  31. 
— Opuf.  mt.  1,  y.  540, 1. 1%  y.  109.— JM^  2, 
c.  7. 

Tenob,  a  small  island  in  the  JEgean.  near 
Andros,  called  Ophiussa^  and  also  Byinusa^ 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains.  It  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent  The  capital  was 
also  called  Tenos.  StraJb,  10.— JMUa,  3,  c  7. 
"Ovid,  MU,  7,  y.  469. 

Tentyba,  \flv/r.\  and  Tentyns,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  considerably  south  of 
Thebes.  "  It  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in 
Itself,  but  travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins 
found  three  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  Bruce, 
Norden,  and  Sa  vary,  agree  in  identifying  it  with 
the  modern  Denderak.  The  remains  of  three 
temples  still  exist.  The  largest  is  in  a  singu- 
larly good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just 
Proportions.  It  is  the  first  and  most  magni- 
cent  Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen  in  ascending 
the  Nile,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Belzoni  as  of 
a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From 
the  superiority  of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines 
to  attribute  it  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  Museum.  As  for  tne  zodiacs  or  ce- 
lestial planispheres  found  here,  and  their  high 
antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  antiquary 
has  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been 

5rior  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander."  MsdU- 
^run.  -^^ 

Tentt RA,  (melius  Tempyra),  a  place  of 
Thrace,  opposite  Samothrace.  Ovid.  JYist,  1, 
el.  9,  v.  31. 

Tfios,  or  Tsios,  now  Sigagik^  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
site Samos.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon 
and  Hecatsens,  who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native 
of  Miletus.  According  to  Pliny,  Teos  was  an 
island.  Slrab,  li.—Mela,  1,  c  IZ—Paus.  7, 
c.  Z.—MUan.  V.  ff,  8,  c.  5.— Jlbro*.  1.  Od.  17, 
▼.18. 

Tarentus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
near  the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  deities  had 
an  altar.    Ovid.  Put.  1,  v.  504. 

Tergestb,  and  Terobstom,  now  Trieste, 
a  town  of  Venetia,  belonging  to  tbe  Caml,  on 
the  bay  called  from  this  town  the  Sinus  Terges- 
ticus.    Paierc.  3,  c.  110.— PK».  3,  c.  18. 

Terioli,  a  small  town  of  Rhoetia,  in  the 
valley  of  Venosca,  towards  the  springs  of  the 
Adige  in  lyrolj  which  derives  its  name  from 
this  inconsiderable  place. 

TerracIna.     Vid.  Tarradna. 

TETRAPdLis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was  di- 
vided into  four  separate  districts,  each  of  which 
resembled  a  city.    Some  apply  the  word  to 
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SeU^i^i  which  contained  the  four  lane  citiei 
of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  Laodicea,  ifsuoL, 

and  Seleucia  in  Pieria. The  name  of  ibur 

towns  in  the  north  of  Attica.   Sirab.    Vid.  Do- 
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TfiTRicA,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines.  near  the 
river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  rugged  ana  difficult 
of  access,  whence  the  epithet  lYtriGus  was  axw 
plied  to  persons  of  a  morose  and  melancholy 
disposition.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  713. 

Teucbi,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Teucer  their  kin^.  The  Teucri  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  earliest  race  of  Phry^ans,  who 
were  all,  a^  most  probable,  of  Thracian  origin 
nor  was  the  connexion  perhaps  entirely  lost  at 
the  era  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  if  the  Asiaiiei 
received  from  Thrace  an  early  tolony,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  soon  repaid  the  debt, 
and  that  the  Teucri  from  the  Troad  extended 
themselves  widely  over  the  countries  of  Thraoe^ 
occasioning  the  most  radical  changes,  and  es* 
tablishing  the  most  enduring  characteristics 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  were  iden- 
tified.   Virg.  jBn.  1,  v.  43  and  839. 

Teucteri,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  east 
of  the  Rhine.     T\icU.  de  Oerm.  c.  SSL 

Teumbssus,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  Hercok^ 
when  yonnff,  killed  an  enormous  lion.  SttU, 
Theb.l.  Y.231. 

Teutoburgiensis  SALnrs,  a  forest  of  Ger- 
many, between  the  Ems  and  Ltpfa,  where  Va- 
rus and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  T)aeiL 
An.  1,  c  60. 

TEiTTdNi,  and  TEordNEs,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  with  the  Cimbri  made  incarsioDS 
upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies. 
They  were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consol  Ma- 
rius,  and  an  infinite  number  made  priaonen. 
Vid.  Cimbri.  Cic.  pro  ManiL  Flor.  3,  c  3.— 
Plui.  in  Mtr.—MnHial.  14,  ep.  36.  PUn.  4,  c 
14.  In  the  limited  sen.se  of  a  tribe  or  a  nation, 
the  Teutones  may  be  described  as  above;  bK 
as  one  of  the  great  original  stocks  from  whkk 
springs  tbe  population  of  Europe,  they  claim  an 
extent  of  country  overspreading  a  lai^  portion 
of  Germany  in  the  widest  extent  to  which  that 
name  has  ever  been  applied,  while  th^  stretch 
beyond  the  era  of  history  in  their  influence 
on  the  formation  of  nations  and  of  hinguagea. 
Vid.Btiropa, 

ThalIms,  a  town  of  Messenia,  famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  Ptmi.  ta  Agid, 

Thapsacus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

Thapsus,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  iriieie 
Scjpio  and  Juba  were  defeated  by  Caesar.  SiL 

3,  v.  361.— Lti7.  39,  c.  30, 1,  33,  c.  48, IL  A 

town  at  the  north  of  Sjrracuse  in  Sicily. 

Thasos,  or  Thasus,  a  small  island  in  tbe 
^gean,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  oiMria,  Odonis,  jEthna,  Acte,  Ogm^ 
Chryse,  and  Ceresis.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos from  Thasus  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  acAkd 
there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his  sister 
Europe.  It  was  about  40  mUes  in  circumfer^ 
ence,  and  so  uncommonly  fruitAil,  that  the  fst* 
tility  of  Thasos  became  proverbial.  Its  vine 
was  universally  esteemed,  and  its  nmrble  quar- 
ries were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well  as  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital  of  die 
island  was  also  called  Thaaos.   Lvo,  33,  e.  90l 
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and  56.— IfiTMiof.  *SL  c  44.— JM^Za,  3,  c.  7.— 
Poms.  6.  c  ^bj-^JBlian.  V.  H,  4,  &c.— Vtr^. 
C.  2,  V.  91.— C.  Nep,  Owi.  58. 

THAUMia,  a  town  of  Tfaessaly,  on  the  Ma- 
liac  g:alf.    Liv,  32,  c.  4. 

Thebjb,  (amm^)  L  a  celebrated  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  Boeotia.  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
kmenos.  **lt  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  capital 
of  Bceoiia,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Cadmus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Cadmeia,  which  in  aftertimes  was  confined  to 
the  citadel  only.  Lvcophron,  however,  who 
terms  it  the  city  of  Cafydnns,  from  one  of  its  an- 
cient lting&  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cadmus.  Nonnus 
affirms  that  Cadmus  called  his  city  Thebes  af- 
ter the  Egyptian  town  of  the  same  name.  He 
also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts,  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the 
account  transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other 
writers,  who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Besieged  by  the  Argive  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Po- 
lynices^  the  Thebans  successfully  resisted  their 
attacks,  and  finally  obtained  a  signal  victory*, 
but  the  Epigoni,  or  descendants  of  the  seven 
warriors,  naving  raised  an  army  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was 
on  this  occasion  taken  by  assault,  and  sacked. 
It  was  invested  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian 
army  under  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Piatsea: 
but  on  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  proved 
themselves  most  zealous  partisans  of  Uie  Per^ 
sians.  the  si^e  was  raised,  and  the  confederates 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  territory.  Many 
years  after,  the  Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and 
held  by  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian  troops, 
until  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place 
b^  Pelopidas  and  his  associates.  *  Philip,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Thebans  at  Chaeronea,  placed 
a  garrisGO  in  their  citadel ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Alexander  thejr  revolted  i^inst  that  prince, 
who  stormed  their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  in  the  second  year  of  the  111th  Olym- 
piad, or  335  B.  C.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
It  was  restored  by  Cassander,  when  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  generously  contributed 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  ao  example 
which  was  followed  by  other  towns.  Dicsear- 
cbus  has  given  us  a  very  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  great 
ci^  about  this  period.  '  Thebes/  says  he.  '  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  and  is  about 
Beventy  stadia  in  circuit ;  its  shape  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  its  appearance  somewhat  gloomy. 
This  city  in  of  great  antiquity ;  but  it  has  been 
lately  reconstructed,  and  the  streets  laid  out 
afresh,  having  been  three  times  overthrown,  as 
history  relates,  on  account  of  the  pride  and  stub- 
bomneas  of  its  inhabitants.  It  possesses  great 
adf^antages  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  since  it  is 
plentifuuy  provided  with  water,  and  abounds  in 
green  pastures  and  hills;  it  contains  also  better 
gardens  than  any  other  city  of  Greece.  Two 
rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and  irrigate  the 
whole  surrounding  plain.  Water  is  also  con- 
veyed by  pipes,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus, 
from  the  dadmeian  citadel.  Such  is  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  are  noble-minded  and  wonder- 
fully sanguine  in  all  the  concerns  of  life ;  but 
they  arelwld,  insolent,  proud,  and  hasty  in  com- 


ing to  blows,  either  with  foreigners  or  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. They  turn  their  backs  upon 
every  thing  which  is  connected  with  justice,  and 
never  think  of  settling  disputes,  which  may 
arise  in  the  business  of  life,  by  argument,  but 
by  audacioasness  and  violence.  If  any  injury 
has  been  sustained  by  athletes  in  the  games, 
they  put  ofi'any  inquiry  into  the  business  until 
the  regular  time  of  their  trials,  which  occurs 
only  every  thirty  years  at  most  If  any  one  was 
to  make  public  mention  of  such  a  circumstance, 
and  did  not  immediately  afterwards  take  his  de- 
parture, but  were  to  remain  the  .shortest  ^ce 
of  time  in  the  city,  those  who  opposed  the  trial 
would  soon  find  means  of  assailing  him  at  night, 
and  despatching  him  by  violent  means.  As- 
sassinations indeed  take  place  amongst  them  on 
the  least  pretence.  Such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Theban  people.  There  are,  however, 
amongst  them  worthy  and  high-minded  men, 
who  deserve  the  warmest  regani.  The  women 
are  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  of  all 
Greece,  from  the  stateliness  of  their  forms  and 
the  graceful  air  with  which  they  move.  That 
part  of  their  apparel  which  covers  the  head  ap- 
pears to  hide  the  face  as  a  mask,  for  the  eyes  on- 
ly are  visible,  and  the  rest  of  the  countenance  is 
entirely  concealed  by  the  veil,  which  is  always 
white.  Their  hair  is  fair,  and  tied  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  They  wear  a  sandal,  called  by  the 
natives  lampadium ;  it  is  a  light  shoe,  not  deep, 
but  low,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fastened 
with  thongs,  so  that  the  feet  appear  almost  na- 
ked. In  society  they  resemble  more  the  women 
of  Sicyon  than  what  vou  would  expect  of  those 
of  BcBotia.  The  sound  of  their  voice  is  extreme- 
ly soft  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the 
men  is  harsh  and  grating.  Thebes  »  a  most 
agreeable  city  to  pass  the  summer  in,  for  it  has 
abundance  of  water,  and  that  very  cool  and 
fVesh,  and  large  gardens.  It  is  besides  well  situ- 
ated wkh  respect  to  the  winds;  has  a  most  ver- 
dant appearance,  and  abounds  in  summer  and 
autumnal  fruits.  In  the  winter,  however,  it  is 
a  most  disajrreeable  place  to  live  in,  from  being 
destitute  of  ftiel,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
floods  and  winds.  It  is  also  then  mucn  visited 
by  smow,  and  very  muddy.  The  population  ot 
the  city  may  have  been  Mtween  50  and  60,000 
souls.  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly 
reduced  and  empoverished  by  the  rapacious 
Sylla.  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
little  more  than  a  village.  When  Pausanias 
visited  Thebes,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples, 
the  acropolis  being  alone  inhabited.  The  walls 
howeverremainedstandiof?,  as  well  as  the  seven 
sates,  which  were  the  Electrides,  ProBtides, 
Neitides,  Crenasae,  HypsistoB,  Ogygise,  and  Ho- 
moloides.  Apollodorus,  instead  ofthe  Neitides, 
names  the  Oncaides,  but  JEschylus  has  both 
the  Neitides  and  Oncaides.  The  latter  are 
therefore  more  probably  the  Ogygiae.  Those 
which  he  calls  Bores,  or  the  noruem  gates,  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Homoloian,  which  led 
towards  Thessalj,  and  took  their  name  fVom 
mount  Homole  m  that  country.  The  Elec- 
trides looked  towards  Platsea,  the  Neitides  to 
ThespisB,  and  the  Proetides  to  Euboea.  Near 
the  Homoloian  gates  was  a  hiU  and  temple  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  Ismenius,  and  noticed  by 
several  writers.   Thebes,  though  nearly  desert- 
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ed  towards  the  dedi&e  of  the  Roman  empire, 
appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  mosl  populous 
towns  of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it 
Tldva,  *  It  retains,  however/  as  Dodwell  as- 
sures OS,  *  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence, for  the  sacred  and  public  edifices, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  others,  have  di^p- 
peared.  Of  the  walb  of  the  Cadmeia,  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  which  are  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athenians 
when  Cassander  restored  the  town.' "    Cram, 

II.  A  town  at  the  souih  of  Troas,  built  by 

Hercules,  and  also  called  Placia  and  Hypt^fUi' 
da.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilicians,  who 
occupied  it  during  the  Trojan  war.    Oi,ri,  3,  c 

4.— iir.  37,  c.  19.— 5Kra*.  11. III.  An  an- 

eient  celebrated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  call- 
ed also  BecaUnnpyloSf  on  account  of  its  hundred 
Etes,  and  DiospolU^  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
the  time  of  its  splendour  it  extended  above  23 
miles,  and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into 
the  field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates  20,000 
fi^htin^  men  and  200  chariots.  "  The  an- 
cient city  extended  from  the  ridge  of  mountains 
which  skin  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  similar 
elevation  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on 
the  west,  being  in  circumference  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  grandeur  of  Thebes 
must  now  be  traced  in  four  small  towns  or  ham- 
lets,—iiuxor,  Kdmac^  Medinet  Mou,  and  Gor- 
noo.  In  approaching  the  temple  of  Luxor  from 
the  north,  the  first  object  is  a  magnificent  gate- 
way, which  is  two  hundred  feet  m  length,  and 
the  top  of  it  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  Karnac^  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down,  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal site  of  Diospolis,  the  portion  of  the  ancient 
capital  which  remained  most  entire  in  the  days 
of  Sifabo.  The  temple  at  the  latter  place  has 
been  pronounced,  in  respect  to  its  ma^itude 
and  the  beauty  of  its  several  parts,  as  unique  in 
the  whole  world.  But  Lux^tr  and  Kamac  rep- 
resent only  one  half  of  ancient  Thebes.  Cm 
the  western  side  of  the  river  there  are  several 
structures,  which,  although  they  may  be  less 
extensive,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  their 
style  of  architecture.  The  Memnonium,  the 
ruins  of  which  give  a  melancholy  celebrity  to 
northern  Dair^  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Thebes.  There  is  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  a  recent  visiter,  which  is  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  detailing  the  unrivalled 
grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  temple  at 
Medinet  Ab&u  was  so  placed  as  to  bcL' exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  Luaor,  on  the  other  side  of 
toe  Nile;  while  the  magnificent  structure  at 
Karrutc  was  fronted  by  the  Memnonium  or 
temple  of  Dair,  Julia  Romilla,  Cecilia  Tre- 
boolla,  Palitha  Balbima,  and  many  others,  at- 
test that  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Memnon, 
when  along  with  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his 
royal  consort  Sabina,  whom  they  seem  to  have 
accompanied  in  their  tour  throughout  the  coun- 
irv.  One  person  writes,— I  hear  (audio)  the 
Memnon;  and  another  person, — I  hear  the 
Memnon  sitting  in  Thebes  opposite  to  Dio5^o- 
lis.  The  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  presents 
another  subject  worthy  of  attention,  and  quite 
characteristic  of  an  Egyptian  capital, — the  Ne- 
cropolis, or  City  of  the  Dead.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  side  of  Thebes  have  been  nearly 


hollowed  out,  in  order  to  anpply  tocnbt  Ibr  Ae 
inhabitants :  while  an  a4)ommg  valley,  ro> 
markable  for  its  solitary  and  gloomy  s^?^ 
appears  to  have  been  selected  by  pecaons  of 
rank,  as  the  receptacle  of  their  mortal  renaias. 
Eveiy  traveller,  from  Bruce  down  to  the  latest 
tourist  who  has  trodden  in  his  stefs,  lozunalcf 
in  the  description  of  Opmoo,  with  ita  excavated 
mounuiins,  and  dwells  with  minole  anjuety  on 
the  ornaments  which  at  once  decorate  the  su- 
perb mausoleums  of  the  Beban  d  Mslauk,  ind 
record  the  early  progress  <^  Egyptian  science." 
RusteWtEgyfL 

Thebais,  a  country  in'  the  southern  parts  of 
Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  ca^utal.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Egypt. 
Vid,  jEgypiMS, 

Thsmuctra,  a  town  of  Camdocia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  beumgine  to  the 
Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  Dore  the 
same  name* 

Tbeodonis,  a  town  oC  Qermaoj,  nowTliMh 
vilUj  on  the  MneUe. 

Theodoka,  now  Cs#b,  a  town  in  the  Ciia- 
merian  Blosphorus.    Wa,  3,  c  1. 

TBEODoeiop5us,  I.  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 

by  Theodosius,  dec IL  Another  in  MeMh 

poCamia.    Vid,  Resana. 

Thsof6lis,  a  name  given  to  Antioch.  be- 
cause Christians  first  received  their  nametnere. 

Tbeba,  I.  one  of  the,  Sporades  in  the  i^geaa 
Sea,  andentlv  called  CalUsia,now  Smntmin.  It 
was  called  Tjiera  by  Theras,  the  son  of  Aote- 
sion,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  from  Isr 
cediemon.  Paus.  3,  c.  l.-^Ikrodot.4u — Sirqb.8, 
II.  A  town  of  Caria. 

TfiueaAPNE,  or  Tebapne,  a  town  of  Tiaconii, 
at  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple  called  Pho^um.  It  was  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Lacedsemon,  and  indeed  some  au- 
thors have  confounded  it  with  the  capital  of  La- 
conia.  It  received  its  name  from  Therapae,  a 
daughter  of  Lelex.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
bom  there,  and  on  that  account  they  are  some- 
times called  TkeravHinfratres.  Paus.  3,  c.  14. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  5,  V.  OaQ.—Sa.  6,  v.  903, 1. 8,  v. 
414, 1. 13,  V.  43.— i.tv.  2,  c.  16.— I>u»^i.  Ed, 
2,  c.  49.— iSrto<.  7,  T%eb.  v.  793. 

Therma.  Vid,  Thessalonica,  The  bay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called  Tttr- 
vumSy  or  Tlnermaicus  S^niu.  and  ad  vances&r  in- 
to the  country,  so  much  so  that  Pliny  has  named 
1^  Macedonictu  Sinus,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
intimate  its  extent.  Slrab. — TlacU,  Ar%.  i,  c 
10.— Bsrodot. 

Thcrmje,  (baths^  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  where 

were  the  baths  of  Selinus,  now  Sciacca. 11. 

Another,  near  Panormus^,  now  7%erminu  SiL 
14,  V.  23.-'Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  35. 

TuERMfiDON,  now  TVmoA,  a  famous  river  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons, falling:  into  the  Euxine  Sea  near  Themis- 

cyra, There  was  also  a  small  river  of  the 

same  name  in  Bceotia,  near  Tanagra.  which 
was  afterwards  called  Hamon.  Slrah.  11. — 
Herodot,  9,  c.  27.— .'Mfeia,  1,  c  19.— Paw:  1,  c 
1, 1.  9,  c.  19.— PZi*/.  in  Dem.—  Virg.  JEn,  11,  v. 
659— Oi'W.  Met.  2,  v.  249,  dx. 

Thermopylb,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris  and  Phocis.  It  has  a  large 
ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on 
the  east,  ^-ith  deep  and  dangerous  marshes,  be- 
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isFin  dM  narrowest  part  onlydS  feetinbreailtli. 
Tkermopy tee  receives  its  name  from  the  hatbaiAs 
wfaich  are  in  the  nei^hbonrhood.  It  is  celebra- 
ted for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  B.  C. 
480^  on  the  7ih  of  August,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  in  which  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  suecessive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks  of 
the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Persian 
army,  which,  according  to  some  historians, 
amounted  to  five  millions.  There  was  also  an- 
other battle  fouffht  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochns  king  of  Svria.  *'  To  the  west 
of  Thermqpyte,"  says  Herodotus,  "  is  a  lofty 
■oimtain,  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible.  To 
theeast  are  the  seaand  some  marshes.  In  this 
defile  is  a  warm  spring,  called  Cbytri  bjr  the  in- 
habitants, where  stands  an  altar  <ledicated  to 
Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Phoeians  to  defend  the  pass  against  the  Thes- 
saliaas,  who  came  fromThesprotia  to  take  pos* 
session  of  Thessaly^  then  named  .£olis.  Near 
Traehis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a 
plethnun,  or  fifty  feet ;  but  it  is  narrower  still, 
Doth  before  and  after  Thermopylae,  at  the  river 
Phoenix,  near  Anthele,  and  at  the  village  of 
Alpent"  Hkrodoi.  7,  c.  178,  &c.— Slffld.  9.— 
Lh.  36,  e.  15.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.—PhiL  in  Cat., 
Ac — Poms.  7,  c.  15. 

TRKRifna,  a  town  of  JEtolia,  the  capital  of 
the  conkitry. 

TnupiA,  now  NeoeoHo^  a  town  of  Bceotia. 
**  forty  stadia  from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot  oi 
Heliojn,  looking  towards  the  south  and  the 
Crisseean  gnlf.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  Ho- 
mer, who  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Boeotian 
Cowna  The  Thespians  are  woi^hy  of  a  place 
in  history  for  their  brave  and  generous  conduct 
during  the  Persian  war.  When  the  rest  of 
Boeoiia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  they  alone 
refused  to  tender  earth  and  water  to  his  depu- 
ties. The  troops  also  under  Leonidas,  whom 
they  9^t  to  aiti  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
ehoae  rather  to  die  at  their  post  than  desert  tbeir 
commander  and  his  heroic  followers.  Their 
etty  was  in  consequence  burnt  by  the  Persians 
after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  tne  inhabitants, 
who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  re- 
ports that  Thespitt  was  one  of  the  few  Boeotian 
towns  of  note  in  his  time.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  aseertained  by  the  researches  of  recent 
traTidlers  that  the  ruins  of  Thespis  are  occu- 
pied by  the  modem  Eirtmo  Castro,  Sir  W.  Gell 
remarks,  that  the '  plan  of  the  city  is  distinctly 
visible.  It  seems  a  regular  hexagon,  and  the 
moand  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  tlie  wall,  is  per- 
fect. A  great  ]|^  of  the  plan  might  possibly 
be  diseovered.'  l>odwell  says,  *  the  walls,  which 
are  almost  entirely  mined,  enclosie  a  small  cir- 
colaT  space,  a  little  elevated  above  the  plain, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  acropolis. 
There  are  the  remains  of  some  temples  in  the 
pHibi :  their  site  is  marked  by  some  churches 
that  are  composed  of  ancient   fragments.*" 


TmESPaflTU,  a  eonntnr  of  Eplms.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
which  the  poets,  after  Homer,  have  called  the 
streams  of  hell.  "  It  were  needless  to  attempt 
to  define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thesprotia ;  we 
mast  thereibrebe  content  with  ascertainingthat 
it  was  mainly  sitaated  between  the  river  Thy- 
anais  ard  Acheron,  dhtingiiished  in  modehi  ge- 
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Ography  b)y  the  names  of  Calama  and  SmiUi 
while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  ot 
the  forme/  to  the  banks  of  the  Aous.  Of  all 
the  Epirotic  nations,  that  of  the  Thesproti  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  1  jus  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alone 
noticed  by  Homer,  while  he  omits  aU  mention 
of  the  Molossians  and  Chaonians.  Herodotos 
also  affirms  that  they  were  the  parent  stock  from 
whence  descended  the  The^alians,  who  ex- 
pelled the  ^olians  from  the  country  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Thessaly.  Thesjxrotia 
indeed  appears  to  have  been,  in  remote  timesi 
the  great  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  nation,  whence 
they  disseminated  themselves  over  several  parts 
of  Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Italy.  £vea 
after  the  Pelasgic  name  had  become  extinct  in 
these  two  countries,  the  oracle  and  tem^e  of 
Dodona,  which  they  had  established  in  Thes- 
protia, still  remained  to  attest  their  former  ex* 
istence  in  that  d  istrict  We  must  infer  from  the 
passage  of  Homer  above  cited,  that  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Thesprotia  was  at  nrst  monarchicaL 
How  long  this  continued  is  not  apparent.  Some 
change  must  have  taken  place  pnor  to  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the 
Thesproti  nor  the  Chaones  were  subject  to 
kings.  Subsequently  we  may,  however,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  included  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Molossian  princes."  Cwsk— 
Homer.  Od.  14,  v.  Zlb.—Strab.  7,  Ac— Paaj. 
I,  c.  17. — lAuan.  3,  v.  179. 

Tbessalu,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  boon* 
daries  have  been  different  at  different  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  "it  bordered  towards  the 
norlD  on  Macedonia^  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cambunian  chain,  extending  from 
Pindufl  to  mount  Olympus.  This  latter  moim- 
tain  served  to  divide  the  northeastern  angle  of 
that  province  from  Pieria,  which,  as  was  observ- 
ed in  the  former  section,  formed  the  extremity 
of  Macedonia  to  the  southeast,  and  was  parted 
IVom  Thessaly  by  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus. 
The  chain  of  rindus  formed  the  great  western 
barrier  of  Thessaly  towards  Epirus,  Athama^ 
nia,  and  Aperantia.  On  the  south,  mount  (Eta 
served  to  separate  the  Thessalian  Dolopes  and 
iEnianes  from  the  northern  districts  of  iBtolia, 
as  far  as  the  straits  of  Thermopylas  and  the 
borders  of  Locris.  The  eastern  side  was  clos- 
ed by  the  JEgean  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Maliac 
gulf  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
poets  and  other  writers,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the 
more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  ^monia,  and 


came,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  from  Thespro- 
tia, but  how  long  they  remained  in  possession 
of  the  country,  and  at  what  precise  period  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Thessaly,  cannot  perhaps 
now  be  determined.  In  the  poems  of  Homer  it 
never  occurs,  although  the  several  principalities 
and  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  are 
there  distinctly  enumerated  and  described,  to- 
gether with  the  different  chiefs  to  whom  they 
were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  are  as- 
signed to  Achilles ;  the  Melian  and  Pagasaean 
territories  to  Protesilaus  and  Enmelus ;  Ma^ 
nesia  to  Philoctetes  and  Eurypylus;  Estiaeotis 
and  Pelasgia  to  Medon«  and  the  sons  of  JSieo- 
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]a{kias,  with  other  petty  leaders.  It  is  from  Ho- 
mer therefore  thar  we  derive  the  earliest  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  history  of  this  fairest  por- 
tion of  Greece.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  a  new  consti- 
mtion,  datinff  probably  from  the  period  of  the 
Tn^an  expedition,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  Thessalian  states. 
They  agreed  to  miite  themselves  into  one  con- 
federatebody,  mider  the  direction  of  a  supreme 
magistrate,  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Tagus,  {rav4s)  and  elected  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  repuDlic.  The  details  of  this  federal  sys- 
tem are  uttle  known :  but  Strabo  assures  us  tnat 
the  Thesnltan  conlederacy  was  the  most  con- 
aiderable  as  well  as  the  earliest  society  of  the 
kind  established  in  Greece.  How  fhr  its  consti- 
tution was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Am- 
pMctyonic  council  it  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, since  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  that  ancient  assembl^^. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of  a 
political  as  well  as  religious  nature,  first  arose 
among  the  states  of  Thessalv,  as  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  nations  wno  had  votes  in  the 
oooncii  were  either  actuallyThessalians,  or  coor 
decfied  in  some  way  with  that  part  of  Greece, 
while  Sparta  was  struggling  to  make  head 
against  tne  formidable  coalition,  of  which  Bceo- 
tia  had  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the 
states  of  Greece,  which  it  had  never  po^essed 
in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was 
effected,  apparently,  solely  b^  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being  chief  or  tyrant 
of  Pherse,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Tagos,  or 
commander  of  the  Thessalian  states.  Bjr  his 
iiuBuence  and  talents  the  confedcracjr  received 
the  accession  of  sereral  important  cities;  and 
an  imposing  military  force,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
heavy  armed  infantry,  and  light  troops  sufficient 
to  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  other  resources  being  eoually  effective, 
Thessaly  seemed  destined,  unaer  bis  direction 
to  become  the  leading  power  of  Greece.  This 
brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power 
was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  Jason,  not 
long  alVer,  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin during  the  celebration  of  some  ^mes  he 
had  instituted;  and  Thessaly,  on  his  death, 
relapsed  into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insig- 
nificance from  which  it  had  so  lately  emerged. 
On  the  death  of  Philip,  the  state  of  Thessaly, 
in  order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  me- 
mory, iisued  a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed 
to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station  which 
he  had  held  in  their  councils.  Thessaly  was 
preserved  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  until  the 
reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom 
it  was  wrestea  by  the  Rotnans  after  the  victory 
of  Cynoscephalae.  It  was  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  but  from 
tnat  time  it  may  be  fairiy  considered  as  having 
passed  tmder  the  domimon  of  Rome,  though  its 
possession  was  still  disputed  bv  Antiochus,  and 
again  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly 
was  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  fate 
of  the  empire  of  the  universe  was  decided  in 
the  plains  of  Pharsalus.    With  the  exception, 


perhaps,  of  Boaotia,  this  seems  to  haTe  been  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  part  of  Greece,  in 
wine,  oil,  and  corn,  but  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  it  exported  a  considerable  quantity 
to  foreign  cotmtries."  Cram.  The  mountains 
of  Pindus,  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion.  and  the 
river  Peneus,  distinguish  this  part  or  Greece 
no  less  geographically  than  by  the  poetic 
and  classic  recollections  connected  with  those 
names."    Cram. 

TEasAuona,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  at  the  sooth  \ 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

TBEsaALONicA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  on  the  Thermaic  gulC 
It  was  "  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place  imder 
the  name  of  Therme,  by  which  it  waa  Imown  ia 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Je^schines, 
and  Scylax.  The  latter  speaks  also  oi  the 
Thermaean  gulf.  Cassander  changed  the  name 
of  Therme  to  Thessalonica  in  honoiir  of  hii 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  But  StepL 
Byz.  asserts  that  the  former  name  of  Thesm- 
lonica  was  Halia.  It  surrendered  to  the  Bo- 
mans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  reg[ion  of  Macedonia. 
Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  miles  from  Uhrrriiachi- 
nm,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harDonr  well 

{>laoed  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Hd- 
espont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city. 
The  Cnristian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstances  whicl^  connect  the  hhtoiT 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St  Paul. 
Pliny  describes  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city,  aad 
Lucian  as  the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns. 
Later  historians  name  it  as  the  residence  and 
capital  of  the  preefect  of  Illyricum."    Orsai. 

Tkestia,  a  town  of  JKtolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Achelous.    Polub,  5. 

TmBiuDA,  a  town  of  Numioia,  where  Hiemp* 
sal  was  slain.    Sal,  Jitg,  SL 

TnoaAX,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  in  Ioaif| 
where  the  grammarian  Daphitas  was  soapended 
on  a  cross  for  his  abusive  language  against  kings 
and  absolute  princes,  whence  the  proveib  earn 
a  T\oraof,    Strab,  14. 

Tbornax,  a  mountain  of  Argolvs.  breeeived 
its  name  from  Thomax,  a  nymph  who  became 
mother  of  Baphagus,  by  Japetus.  The  moun- 
tain was  afterwards  called  C^ccfgim,  because 
Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a  cockoa 
Paus,  8,  c.  8T 

TmtAcBs,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  VU 
nracia. 

ThrIcta.  "  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Tfaiace  afi 
that  large  tract  of  country  which  lay  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Danube  fhnn  west  to  east 
and  between  the  chain  of  mount  Haemus  and 
the  shores  of  the  £gean,  Propontis,  and  Eax- 
ine,  from  north  to  south.  That  the  ThraciaBS, 
however,  were  at  one  period  mnch  more  widely 
disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned  to 
them  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  firom  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Grecian 
history  relative  to  their  migrationsto  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  that  country.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Thucydldes  for  their  establishment 
in  Phocis.  Strabo  certifies  their  occupation  oc 
BoBotia.  And  numerous  writers  attest  their  set- 
tlement in  Slettria  of  Attica  imder  Eamolpas, 
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vhose  etrl^  wars  vith  Erechthens  are  related 
bjr  Thacvdides.  Kor  were  their  colonies  con- 
fined to  thcEoropean  continent  alone;  fbr^  al- 
lured bv  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Asiatic 
sqQ  ana  clime,  they  crossed  in  nunverons  bodies 
the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  Mysia,  and  Phrygia.  Oji 
the  other  haxtd,  a  great  revolution  seems  to 
have  been  subfieanently  efiected  in  Thrace  by  a 
vast  migration  olthe  Teucri  and  Mvsi  from  the 
q>poule  shores  of  the  Euxine  ana  Propontis, 
who^  as  Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Thrace,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic 
10  the  west,  and  to  the  river  Peneus  towards 
the  sooth,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  state 
of  civilization  to  which  the  Thracians  had  at- 
tained ai  a  very  early  period  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  all  trace  oi  it  was  lost  in  aAerages. 
Linus  and  Orpheus  were  justly  held  to  be  the 
&thers  of  Grecian  poetry ;  axul  the  names  of 
Libethra.  PimpleiL  and  Pieria  remained  to  at^ 
test  the  abode  of  the  Pierian  Thraciamt  in  the 
vales  of  Helicon.  Eumolpas  is  stated  to  have 
founded  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  the  origin  of 
which  is  proboAly  coeval  with  that  of  the  Cory- 
bantes  of  Phiygia  and  the  Cabiric  rites  of  &i- 
mothrace,  couAtries  alike  occupied  by  colonies 
fi:om  Thrace.  Whence  and  at  what  period 
the  name  of  Thracians  was  first  applied  to  the 
numerous  hordes  which  inhabited  this  portion 
of  the  European  continent,  is  left  open  to  con- 
jecture. Herodotus  a^irms,  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  numerous 
and 'powerful  people  of  the  world ;  and  that  if 
all  toe  tribes  had  laeen  united  under  one  monarch 
or  under  the  same  government,  tb^  would  have 
been  invinciUe  j  mi  from  their  subdivision  into 
petty  clans,  distinct  from  each  other,  they  were 
rendered  in^igni^canL  They  are  said  by  the 
ame  historian  to  have  been  first  subjugated  by 
SesoBtna,  and,  aAer  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
they  were  redooed  under  the  subjection  of  the 
Persian  mooarch  by  Megabazus,  general  of  Da- 
rius. But  on  t&e  failure  of  the  several  expedi- 
tious undertaken  by  that  sovereign  and  his  son 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the  Thracians  ap- 
parently reco«rered  their  independence,  and  a 
new  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  conn- 
try  under  the  dominion  of  Sitalces  king  of  the 
Odryae,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
bf  their  tiibca.  Thncydides,  who  has  entered 
into  considerable  detailon  this  subject,  observes, 
tbat  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
loniaa  golf  and  the  Enxine,  this  was  the  most 
considerable,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence: 
its  military  force  was  however  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Scythia,  both  in  strength  and  numbers. 
The  empire  of  Sitalces  extended  alone  the  coast 
fitnn  Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  a 
diitanee  of  four  days  and  nights*  sail ;  and  in 
the  interior,  from  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  to 
Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days.  The 
rounder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been  Te- 
res. The  ^endonr  of  tbts  monarchy  was  how- 
ever of  short  duration;  and  we  learn  from  Xe- 
&ophoo,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand 
■  in  Thrace,  the  power  of  Medocus^or  Amadocus, 
the  reigning  prince  of  the  Odrysm,  was  very 
inconsiderable.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amjm- 
lasaaoeadedthe  throoe  of  Macedon, the  Thrar 
cians  were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince, 


whose  territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  his 
artful  and  enterprising  neighbour.  The  whole 
of  that  part  of  Thrace  ikituated  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus  was  thus  added  to  Mace- 
donia :  whence  some  geographical  writers  term 
it  Macedonia  Adjecta.  Cotys,  havine  been  asr 
sassinated  not  long  after,  was  sncceeaed  by  his 
son  Chersobleptes,  whose  possessions  were 
limited  to  the  Tnracian  Chersonnese ;  and  even 
of  this  he  was  eventually  stripped  by  the  Athe- 
nians, while  Philip  seized  on  all  the  maritime 
towns  between  the  Nestus  and  that  peninsula* 
On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
TiibaUi  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  people  of  Thrace ;  and  as  they  border- 
ed on  the.Pa&onians,  and  extended  to  the  Dan- 
ube, they  were  formidaUe  neighboui^  on  this  the 
most  accessible  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexan- 
der commenced  his  reign  by  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  gen- 
eral engigemsRi,  pursued  them  across  the  Dan- 
ube, w&ther  they  had  retreated,  and  comjpelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  After  his  death,  Tnrace 
^11  to  the  portion  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  his 
generals,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  mon- 
archy. On  his  decease,  however,  it  revolted  to 
Macedonia,  and  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  its  sovereign,  until  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try by  the  Bomans.  Livy  speaks  of  a  Cotys, 
chiei  of  the  Odrysse,  in  the  reJgn  of  Perseus, 
from  whence  it  would  appear  that  this  people 
still  restrained  their  ancient  monarchical  form 
of  government,  though  probably  tributary  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Thrace  consti- 
tutes at  present  the  Turkish  province  of  Btm- 
melia.**    Cramer's  Greece. 

Tutlflf  if&Nus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  nearPerusi- 
um,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  between, 
Annibal  and  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius,  B. 
C.  217.  No  less  than  15,000  P'o^aans,  were  left 
dead  on.  the  field  of  baul&  ^d  10,000  taken 
prisoners,  or  according  to  Livy  £,00(11,  or  Poly- 
bius  15>00a  The  loss  of  Annibal  was  about 
1,500  men.  About  10,000  Ronvuis  made  their 
escape,  all  covered  with  woundar<  -  This  lake  is 
now  called  the  lake  of  Perugia^  Slrai,  & — 
Ow*  Faa.  6,  V.  766.— PM. 

Thronium,  a  tQyinx  of  Phocis,  ''noticed  bjr 
Homer  as  being  near  the  river  Boagritts>  was 
30  stadia  from  Scarphea,  and  at  some  distance 
ftrom  the  coast,  as  appears  from  Strabo.  Thfo- 
nium  was  taken  by  the  Atheniaitf  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  several  years  after,  ii 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Onosiuirchns  the  Phocian 
genera],  who  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Clarke  eonjectured  that  Thronium  was  situated 
at  BondfmUza^  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of 
mount  CEta ;  b^t  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  point  is  too  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
that  it  accordx  rather  with  an  ancient  ruin  above 
LonffocSi ;  and  this  is  in  unison  also  with  the 
statement  of  Meletias  the  Greek  geographer, 
who  cites  an  inscription  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs."    Cnmu 

Th(^lb,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account  of 
its  great  distance  from  the  continent,  the  an- 
cients gave  the  epithet  of  ultima.  Its  situstioa 
was  never  accurately  ascerUiined,  hence  its  pres- 
ent name  is  unknown  to  modem  historians. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now  called 
Iceland,  or  part  of  Qreenland,  whilst  otheiv 
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imagine  it  to  be  the  Shetland  Isles.  Slat.  3, 
8U.\  V.  ^.^Sirab.  l.^Mela,  3,  c.  e.-^TTdcU. 
Agric.  10.— Pttn.  3,  c.  75, 1.  4,  c.  16.— Ftr^.  O. 
I,  y.  90.— 7itv.  15,  V.  112. 

TnoRLiB,  (ii,  or  ium,)  L  a  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  near  the 
rains  of  S^baris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  number  of 
this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodo- 
tus. Strab.  6.— PUa.  13,  c.  4.— Afcto,  2,  c  4. 
—11.  A  town  of  Messenia.  Paia.  4,  c.  31. 
..  strab.  8. 

Thusqa.    Vid,  Etruria, 

Thtamu,  a  river  of  Eoirus,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.    Paus.  1,  c.  11. — Cie,  7,  AU.  8. 

Thyatira,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Akisar. 
Iftv.  37,  c.  8  and  44. 

Thtmbra.  L  a  small  town  in  Lydia,  near 
Sardes,  celebrated  for  a  baule  which  was  fought 
there  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus 
amounted  to  196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and 

those  of  CroBsus  were  twice  as  numerous. 

IL  A  plain  in  Troas,  through  which  a  small 
river,  ctdltd  Thymbrius,  falls  in  its  course  to 
^e  Scamander,  Apollo  had  there  a  temple,  and 
from  thence  he  is  called  Tkijfmdraus.  Achil- 
les was  killed  there  by  Paris,  according  to  some. 
Strab.  13.— Stoi.  4,  S^lv.  7,  v.^Q.—Diays  Crei. 
9,  e.  53, 1. 9,  c.  1. 

Tbtni,  or  BiTHTMi,  a  people  of  Bithynia ; 
hence  the  word  Tkjfna  merx  applied  to  their 
commodities.  B^rat.  3,  od.  7,  v.  3. — PUn.  4, 
c.  11. 

THnia.  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  fitmous 
fl>r  a  baule  fought  there  between  the  Argives 
and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Berodot,  1,  c  82. — 
Stat.  THtb.  4,  v.  48. 

Thtrea,  an  island;on  the  coast  of  Pelopun- 
Besus,  near  Hermione.    Berodot.  6,  c.  78. 

Thtrivm.  '*  North  of  Medeon  we  must 
place  Tbyrium,  an  Acamanlan  city  of  some 
strength  and  importance,  but  of  which  mention 
occurs  more  frequently  towards  the  close  of  the 
Grecian  history,  where  it  begins  to  be  intermix- 
ed with  the  ainlrs  of  Rome.  Its  ruins  proba- 
cy exist  to  the  northeast  of  Leucas,  m  the 
district  of  Ced^ophyla,  where,  according  to 
Meletius,  considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town  are  to  be  seen.^    Cram. 

THTRSAoftTf,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  live 
Upon  hunting.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Thtrrts,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  Oristagni. 

TiaBRiAS,  a  town  of  Galilee,  near  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  '*  Tiberias  is  the  only  place 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  retains  any  marks 
of  its  ancient  importance.  It  is  understood  to 
cover  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  town 
of  a  much  remoter  age,  and  of  which  some  tra- 
ces ean  still  be  distinguished  on  the  beach,  a 
Htde  to  the  southward  of  the  present  walls.  His- 
tory relates  that  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Te- 
trarch,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
h»  patron,  although  there  prevails,  at  the  same 
time,  an  obscure  tradition,  that  the  new  city 
owed  its  foundation  entirely  to  the  imperial 
pleasure,  and  was  named  by  him  who  com- 
manded it  to  be  erected.  Josephus  notices  the 
additional  circumstance,  which  of  itself  gives 
great  probability  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  that  as 
■lany  sepulchres  were  removed  in  order  to 
WMi^  room  for  the  Roman  structareSythe  Jews 


could  hardly  be  induced  to  oeeam  honaes  whiefa, 
according  to  their  notions,  were  legally  inmoie. 
Adrichomius  considers  Tiberias  to  be  the  Chia- 
neroih  of  the  Hebrews,  and  says,  that  it  was 
captured  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  de- 
stroyed it,  and  was  in  ailerages  restored  by 
Herod,  who  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  magnificent  buildings.  The  old  Jew- 
ish city,  whatever  was  its  name,probablT  owed 
its  existence  to  the  fiune  of  its  not  batte,— an 
orijg^in  to  which  many  temples  and  even  the 
cities  belonging  to  them,  may  be  traced.  The 
present  town  of  7\ibaria,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
m  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and  is 
enclosed  towards  the  land  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  circular  towers.  It  lies  nearly  north  and 
south  along  the  edges  of  the  lake,  and  has  its 
eastern  front  so  close  to  the  water,  on  the  brink 
of  which  it  stands,  that  some  of  the  houses  are 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  whole  does  not  appear 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cannot,  rob 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  ptaccd,  contain 
above  500  separate  dwellings,  xhere  are  two 
gates  visible  from  without,  one  near  the  south- 
em  and  the  other  in  the  western  wall ;  there  are 
appearances  also  of  the  town  having  been  sur- 
rounded bv  a  ditch,  but  this  is  now  filled  up 
and  used  lor  gardens.  The  interior  presents 
but  few  subjects  of  interest,  among  which  are 
a  mosque  with  a  dome  and  minaret,  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues.  There  is  a  Christian  (dace 
of  worship  called  the  House  of  Peier,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  hofldiag  used 
for  that  purpose  in  any  part  of  Palestine.  It  a 
a  vaulted  room,  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad, 
and  perhaps  Meen  m  height,  standing  near^ 
east  and  west,  with  its  door  of  entrance  at  tlie 
western  front,  and  its  altar  in^ediately  opposite 
in  a  shallow  recess.  Over  the  door  is  one  smaD 
window,  and  ou  each  side  four  others^all  arched 
and  open .  The  structure  is  of  a  very  ordinaiy 
Idnd,  Doth  in  workmanship  and  materkl :  mt 
pavement  within  is  similar  to  that  nsea  Cor 
rareets  in  this  country ;  and  the  walls  are  entiieir 
devoid  of  sculpture  or  any  other  architectural 
ornament.  But  it  derives  no  small  interest  from 
the  popular  belief  that  it  is  the  veij  boose  -whkh 
Peter  inhabited  at  the  time  of  h»  being  ealled 
from  his  boat  to  follow  the  Messias.  It  b  naai- 
fest,  notwithstanding,  that  it  must  have  been 
originally  constructed  for  a  pkice  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  probably  at  a  period  much  later  than 
the  days  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  al- 
though there  is  no  good  ground  for  questioning 
the  tradition  which  places  it  on  the  very  spot 
long  venerated  as  the  site  of  his  more  hnmole 
habitation.  Here  too  it  was,  sttj  the  dweHeis 
in  Tiberias,  that  he  pushed  oflT  his  boat  into  the 
lake  when  about  to  have  his  faith  rewarded  by 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  Tiberias 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  an- 
nals, and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  which  are  recorded  by  Jdse- 
pbus.  After  the  downfiiU  ot  Jerusalem,  it  cob- 
tinned  until  the  fifth  cfnturyto  be  the  residoiee 
of  Jewish  patriarchs,  rabbies,  and  learned  men. 
A  university  was  established  within  its  bounda- 
ries ;  and  as  the  patriarchate  was  aRowed  to  he 
hereditary,  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  people 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  weirhtand  conse- 
qaenceduringthe  greater  part  of  four  centiirieB. 
In  the  sixth  age,  if  we  may  confide  in  the 
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CttXBcy  of  Procopius,  the  emperor  Justinian  re- 
built the  walls ;  bat  in  the  Vollowing  century, 
the  seventh  of  the  Christian  era^  the  citj  was 
taken  bv  the  Saracens,  under  Calif  Omar,  who 
strippeo  it  of  its  pri? ilexes,  and  demolished 
aome  of  its  finest  edifices.  RtuxWs  PalesHne. 
TniBis,  Ttsbris,  Tibbr,  or  Toris,  a  river 
of  Italy  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  was 
built.  It  was  originally  called  Jjibula,  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterwards  Tibe- 
rus,  when  Tiberinas,  king  of  Alba,  had  been 
drowned  there.  Itwas  al«)  named  T^rrAenia, 
because  it  watered  Etruria,  and  LydiuSy  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  rises 
m  .the  Apennines,  and  fails  into  the  TyA'hene 
Sea  16  miles  below  Ron^,  after  divicung  La- 
tiom  from  Etruria.  Ovut.  Fast.  4,  v.  47, 339, 
Ac.  1. 5,  V.  641,  in  i».  514.— Ma»n.  1,  v.  381, 
&c.— Varro.  <<e  Ii.  jL.  4,  c.  6.— Virtt.  JSm.  7,  v.  30. 
-Bfrat,  1,  Od.  2,  v.  13.— iUUo^  3^  c.  t—Uv. 

i,ca 

TuucDs,  now  7%use,  a  river  of  Dacia,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  Vanenoar,  It 
feUs  into  the  Danube. 

TiBuia,  a  town  of  Sardima,  now  Lungo 
Sardo. 

TiBUB,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  about 
SO  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some  say,  by 
Tibur  the  son  of  Amphmraus.  It  was^watered 
by  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place;  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
been  called  fkrcuki  muri.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  had  their  several  villas  where  they 
retired ;  and  there  also  Horace  had  his  favourite 
coaany-seat,  though  some  place  it  nine  miles 
higher.  Strab.  5.— Ctc.  2,  OriU,  65.^SueL 
Cal.  2\.'—Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  eaO.^JOdrat,  3,  od, 
4,  &c.—Ovid.  FaU.  6,  v.  61,  &c. 

Ticms.  now  TVcA,  a  river  of  Spain,  fidling 
iitfo  the  Mediterranean. 

TiciNUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  '*  situ- 
ited  on  the  river  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
▼as  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  bv  the  Laevi  ana 
Mariei ;  but  beins  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would  of  course  belong  to  the  Insu- 
bres ;  and  in  fact,  Ptolemy  ascribes  it  to  that 
people.  Tacitus  is  the  first  author  who  makes 
mention  of  it.  According  to  that  historian, 
Aagostus  advanced  as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet 
the  corpse  of  Drnsus,  father  of  Germanicus,  in 
the  de|Nh  of  winter,  and  from  thence  escorted 
it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  ft^uently  noticed  in  his 
Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions  give  it  the 
title  of  municipium.  Under  the  Lombard  kings, 
Ticinum  assumed  the  name  of  Papia,  which  in 
process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia," 
Cram. 

Ticiifua,  now  TVnn^,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina: "  it  rises  on  the  St.  Ootitard,  and  passes 
through  the  Verbanus  Lacus,  Lugo  Maggiore. 
The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  by 
poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiftil  colour. 
G^eat  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among 
modem  critics  and  military  antiquaries,  on  the 
nibjeet  of  the  celebrated  action  which  was 
fought  by  Scipio  and  Hannibal  near  this  river, 
from  wlienee  it  is  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
the  Ticinus.  Some  of  these  writers  have  placed 
the  field  of  battle  on  the  risrht,  and  others  on  the 
bft  bank  of  this  stream ;  and  of  the  latter  again, 


tome  fix  the  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Pavia^ 
others  as  high  as  Soma^  a  little  south  of  Sttto 
Caltnde,"  Vid.  this  question  fuUy  ditcwsed  in 
Cramer's  Italy ^  1,  54,  eL  seqq, 

TiFATA,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near  Gar 
pua.    Stat.  Sylv.  4. 

TiFERNCM,  a  name  commonto  three  U>ym 
of  Italy.  One  of  them,  for  distinction's  sak&  1$ 
called  Mstaurtnsef  near  the  Metaurus  in  Umr 
bria ;  the  other  TVferinuMj  on  the  Tiber ;  and 
the  third,  Sammticum^  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  JUv.  10,  c.  14. — Plin,  3,  c.  14.  PHfk. 
sec.  4,  ep.  1.  , 

TiFERNus,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the  counr 
try  of  the  Samniies,  Plin.  3,  c.  Hj—Iav.  10, 
c  30.— Afe2a,  3,  c.  4. 

TiGRANocERTA,  uow  Sered,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  during  the  Mithrif 
datic  war,  on  a  hill  between  the  springs  of  the 
Tigris  and  mount  Taurus.  LucuUus,  during 
the  Mithridalic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  m  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less  than 
8000  talents  in  ready  money.  T\icit,  Ann.  15, 
c. 4.— P/»».  ac.  9. 

TioRu.  "This  river,  the  rival  and  com- 
panion of  the  Euphrates,  has  its  most  consider- 
able source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country  of 
2!oj^Ahe  ancient  Zophene,  apart  of  Armenia. 
The  Euphrates,  already  of  great  size,  receives 
all  the  streams  of  that  country ;  but,  by  a  sin- 
gular exception,  this,  the  smallest  among  themi 
escapes  the  destination  of  its  neighbours.  A 
rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the 
Euphrates.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains 
above /Xafifteitir  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory  which 
is  very  unequal^  and  has  a  powerful  declivity. 
Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
circumstances,  has  procured  ibr  it  the  name  of 
TSgr  in  the  Median  language,  Diglito  in  Arar 
bic,  and  Hiddekot  in  Hebrew ;  all  of  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  Besides 
this  branch,  which  is  best  known  to  the  modems, 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another^ 
which  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Kocrdistan 
to  the  west  of  the  lake  Van.  It  passes  by  the 
lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  being  checked  by  a 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  falls  into  the 
subterranean  cavern  called  Zoroander,  and  ap* 
pears  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The 
identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  reappear^ 
ance  of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have  been 
thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  enters 
the  mountain.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thoa- 
piti.s,  near  the  town  of  JSTrjnn,  buries  itself  again 
m  subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  25  miles  below,  near  the  modem  Nyin- 
phsum.  This  branch  joins  the  western  Tigris 
below  the  city  of  DiarUkir.**  Vid,  Ettpkrates, 
MaUe-Brun. 

Tioaalsn,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hel- 
vetii,  now  forming  the  modem  cBnlons  of  Smitz^ 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  St.  Cfall.  Their 
capital  was  Tiguram.     Cos.  BeU.  O, 

TiLAVEMPTus,  a  river  of  Italv,  felling  into, 
the  Adriatic  at  the  west  of  Aquileia. 

TiLiOM,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Argeniara. 

TiMACus,  a  river  of  Mcssia,  foiling  into  the 
Danube.  The*neighbouring  people  were  call- 
ed Timachi.    Plin.  3,  c.  96. 

TImXvus,  a  river  of  Venctia.  ^  Pew  streams 
have  been  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  ormore 
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song  by  the  poets,  than  the  Timavus,  to  which 
we  have  now  arrived.  Its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake  and  subterraneous  passage,  which  have 
been  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse  firom  Virgil 
to  Claadian  and  Ausonius,  are  now  so  little 
known,  that  their  existence  has  ever  been  ques- 
tioned, and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention.  It 
has  been  however  well  ascertained,  that  the 
tiame  of  Timao  is  still  preserved  hj  some 
springs  which  rise  near  5.  Giovanni  di  Carso 
and  the  castle  of  Dvino^  and  form  a  river^  which, 
after  a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  these 
sources  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  difference 
of  seasons,  which  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  various  statements  which  ancient  wri- 
ters have  made  respecting  them.  jStrabo,  who 
appears  to  derive  his  information  from  Polybi- 
ns,  reckoned  seven,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  were  salt.  According  to  Posido- 
niuSj  the  river  really  rose  in  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  disappeared 
nnder  ground  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles, 
when  it  issued  forth  again  near  the  sea  at  the 

Sirings  above  mentioned,  l^his  account  seems 
so  verified  by  actual  observation.  The  Ti- 
mavus  is  indebted  to  the  poetry  of  Virig^il  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  Ausonius.  when  ce- 
lebrating a  fountain  near  BourdeauXj  nis  native 
city,  compares  its  waters  to  the  Timavus.  The 
lake  of  the  Timavus,  mentioned  by  Xivy  in  his 
account  of  the  Histrian  war,  is  now  called 
XJigo  ietla  Pietra  Rossa,  Pliny  spealra  of  some 
warm  springs  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now 
Bagni  di  Monte  Falcone.  The  temple  and 
grove  of  Diomed,  noticed  by  Strabo  under  the 
name  of  Timavum,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  siie  of  S.  Gufv.  del  Carso.    Cram. 

T1NGI8,  now  T\ingierj  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania.  "  The  position  of  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  right,  or  opposite  side 
of  the  creek  to  the  modem,  and  also  more  in- 
land." Plid.  in  SeH^Mela,  1,  c.  5.— P/m.  6, 
C.  I.— 5W.3,  V.  258. 

TiNiA,  a  river  of  Umbria,  now  Topino^  fil- 
ing into  the  Clitumnuik.  Strab.  5.-rSil,  8,  v. 
4M. 

TmiDA,  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Dlomedes 
lived.    Plin.  4,  c  II. 

TiRTNTHus,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pelo- 

Snnesus,  founded  by  Tirynx,  son  of  Argos. 
ercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is 
called  THrtfiUhius  heros.  Pant.  2,  c.  16, 15  and 
4Q.^Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  662.— St/.  8,  t.  217. 

T188A,  now  Randazzo^  a  town  of  Sicily.  Sil, 
14jV,  268.— Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  38. 

TrrAREsns,  a  river  in  Thessaly,  called  also 
Eurotas,  flowing  into  the  Peneus,  but  without 
mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters  with  the 
transpcu^nt  stream.  From  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving 
its  source  from  the  Styx.  Lucan.  6,  v.  376.— 
Bomer.  tt.  2,  en.  258.— £Xrad.  8.— Patu.  8.  c.  18. 

TiTBORCA,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  on 
which  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon. 
"  The  ruins  of  Tithorea  were  first  observed  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  near  the  modern  village  of  Veliiza. 
•"We  arrived,*  says  that  traveller, '  at  the  walls 
of  Tithorea,  extending  in  a  surprising  manner 
up  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus,  which 
nscs  behind  the  village  of  Velitza.  These  re- 
mains are  visible  to  a  considerable  height  upon 
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the  rocks.  We  found  what  we  shoold  have 
least  expected  to  find  remaining,  namely,  the 
forum  mentioned  by  Pausanius.  It  is  a  square 
structure,  built  in  the  Cvclopean  style,  with 
laii^  masses  of  stone,  laid  together  with  great 
evenness  and  regularity,  but  without  any  ce> 
ment.' "    Cram,Serodoi.  8,  c.  32. 

TMAars,  a  mountain  of  Thesprotia,  called 
Tomarus  by  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  L  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.— II.  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 
now  Boftzdag,  on  which  the  river  Pactolus 
rises.  The  air  was  so  wholesome  near  Tmolus, 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  lived  to  their 
ISOth^'ear.  The  neighbouring  country  was  very 
fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  safifroa, 
and  odoriferous  flowers.  Slrab.  13,  dec — Eh- 
rodot,  1,  c.  84,  Ac.- Otid.  JM.  %  &c.— iSa  7, 
V.  210.— nVg.  0. 1,  V..56, 1.  2,  V.  98. 

ToGATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  part 
of  Gaul.     VU.GaUia. 

ToLENUB,  a  river  of  Latium,  now  SaUo.  id- 
ling into  the  Velinus.    Ovid.  JF\ist.  6,  v.  561. 

ToLETUM,  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  Tagus. 

TousTOBorr,  apeo])]e  of  Galatia,  in  Asia,  de- 
scended from  the  Boii  of  Graul.  PUn.  5,  c  32J 
— Liv.  58,  c.  15  and  16. 

T0LO8A,  now  TouUmse^  the  capital  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
was  aflerwards  celebrated  for  the  ciutivation  of 
the  sciences.  Minerva  had  there  a  rich  temple, 
which  Cspio  the  consul  plundered,  and  as  he 
was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words  aurvaai 
Tolosanum  became  proverbial.  Cos.  Bell.  G. 
--Mela,  2,  c.  6.— Cu;.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  20. 

ToMos,  or  T0MI8,  a  town  situate  on  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about  36  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  word  is 
derived  from  rt^iro),  seco,  because  Medea,  as  it 
is  said,  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Ab- 
syrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  Ovid  wasi  banished  by  Augustus.  To- 
mos  was  the  capital  of  lower  Mcesia,  founded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  B.  C.  633.  Strab.  7.— 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— Afeto,  2,  c  2.— OwVi.  ex  PonL 
4,  el.  14,  V.  59.     Trist.  3,  el.  9,  v.  33,  Ac 

T0PAZO8,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an- 
ciently called  Ophiodes,  from  the  quanti^of 
serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable  stone 
called  topaz  is  found  there.    Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

TorOne.  "  Torone  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  was  situated  towards 
the  southern  extremitv  of  the  Sithonian  peain* 
sula.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  £ub(P- 
ans.  From  Herodotas  we  learn  that  it  suppli- 
ed both  men  and  ships  for  the  Persian  armament 
against  Greece,  when  Artabazus  obtained 
possession  of  Olynthus,  he  appointed  Critobu- 
lus  commander  of  the  town.  Torone  was  sitn- 
ated  on  a  hill,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydide^ 
and  near  a  marsh  of  some  extent,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  It  wasfamoos 
also  for  a  particular  kind  of  fish.  The  gulf  of 
Torone,  Toronicus,  or  Toronaicus  Sinus,  is 
known  in  modem  geography  as  the  Bttf  of 
Cassandria.**     Cram. 

Torus,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigoi- 
turn. 

TrachInia,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  which 
"  is  included  by  Thucydides  in  the  Melian 
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territory.  It  was  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Trachin  or  Trechin,  known  to  Homer,  and 
assigned  by  him  to  Achilles,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Melian  country.  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired,  after  having  committed 
an  involuntary  murder,  as  we  learn  irom  So- 

Shocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
eepest  tragedies.  Trachis,su  called,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  coimtiy,  forms  the  approach  to  Thermo- 
pylae on  the  side  of  Thessaly.  Thucydides 
states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  426  B.  G.  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the 
request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed 
by  the  mountaineers  of  (Eta,  sent  a  colony  into 
their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachi- 
nians, built  a  town  to  which  the  name  of  Hera- 
clea.was  given.*'     Vid,  BeracUa.    Cram, 

Trachonitis,  a  part  of  Judsea,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.    Plin.  5,  c.  14. 

Trigurium,  a  town  of  Dafmatia  on  the  sea. 

Trajanopolu,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace. IL 

A  name  given  toSelinusof  CHicia,  where  Tra- 
jan died. 

TRAJscTua  BHSNi,  DOW  UlreeJU,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

jRAhLSBy  I.  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  SvUan- 

klsar.    Juv.  3,  v.  70.— I»ir.  37,  c.  45. IL  A 

people  of  Illyricum. 

TRANsnBERiNA,  a  wut  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
on  the  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
in  that  part  of  the  city.    Mart.  1,  ep.  109. 

Trapczus,  I.  a  city  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope,  now  called  TrdnzoruL  It 
had  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  became  famous  under  the  emperors  of  the 
eastern  empire,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
the  magnificent  capital.     Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  47. 

— PK».6,  c.  4. ^11.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near 

the  Alpheus.  It  received  it«  name  from  a  son 
of  Lycaon.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  8. 

TRAsniENua.    Vid.  Thrat^menus, 

Treba,  a  town  of  the  £qui.-  Plin.  3,  c.  12. 

Treria,  I.  a  river  of  Ci^pine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Apennine,  and  falling  mto  the  Po  at  the 
vest  of  Placentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Annibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempronins,  the  Roman  consul, 
Sa.  4,  V.  48a— I^iM»».  2,  V.  46.— I*c.  21,  c.  54 

and  56. II.  A  town  of  Latium.    Liv.  2.  c. 

39. ni.  Of  Campania.    Id.  23,  c.  14. 

IV.  Of  Umbria.    Plin.  3.  c.  14. 

TrcbGla,  L  a  town  of  the  Sabines  celebrated 
for  cheese.    The-inhabitants  were  called  Tre- 

bulani.    Cie.  in  Agr,  2,  c.  25. Lav.  23.— 

Plin.  3,  c.  6  and  12.— iMbr/ioZ.  5,  ep.  72. 

n.  Another  in  Campania.    Liv.  23,  c.  39. 

Tbes  tabern£,  a  place  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Ctc  A.  1, 
ep.  13, 1. 2,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Treveri,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  upon  the 
Rhine.  *•  The  capital  of  the  Treveri,  after 
having  borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  took  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  metropolis  of 
Bflgiea  Prima.  It  also  became  a  Roman  co- 
lony, and  served  as  the  residence  of  5eyeral  em- 
perors, whom  the  care  of  superintending  the  de- 
fence of  this  frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  It  was 
Ml  object  of  yanity  with  this  people  to  be  es- 
teemed of  Germanic  oriein."    lyAnviUe. 

TRffiALr,  a  people  of  Thrace;  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Lower  Moesia.    They  were  con- 


quered by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander;  and 
some  ages  ailer  they  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Roman  emperors.    Plin. 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  Gaul.  "  Three 
Germanic  people,  the  Triboci^  Nemetes.  and 
VangianeSy  having  passed  the  Rhine,  establish- 
ed themselves  between  this  river  and  the  Vosge^ 
in  the  lands  which  were  believed  to  compose 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Lettci  and  Medioma- 
trici.  Argentoratum,  Strasbourzh,  was  the  res* 
idence  of  a  particular  commander  or  prefect  o( 
this  frontier ;  although  another  city,  Brocoma- 
gus,  now  BrunU.  be  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
the  Tribocians.'*  0 AnviUi.—YacU,  in  Cferm. 
28. 

TaiCALA,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of  Si- 
cily, between  Selinus  and  Agrigentum.  SU, 
14,  V.  271. 

Tricasses,  a  people  of  Champagne,  in  Gaul. 

Triccjb.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  .£sca- 
lapius  had  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  Xao.  32,  c  13. — Bomer,  U. 
^Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

Trkoru,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Dauvhine, 
Lttr.2l,c.il.^ 

Tricr£na,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Mercury  was  bom.  Paut.  8, 
c.  16. 

Tridentum,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  TVenl,  and  famous  in  history  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical council  which  sat  there  18  years  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church,  A.  D.  1545. 

Trifounus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  ill- 
mous  for  wine.  Mart.  13,  ep.  104. — PUn.  14^ 
c.  7. 

TrigemTna,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so  call* 
ed  because  the  three  Horatii  went  through  it 
against  the  CuriatiL  Liv,  4,  c.  16, 1.  35,  c.  41, 
1. 40,  c.  5L 

Trinacria,  or  Trin1cr»,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Sicily,  from  its  triangular  form.  Virg. 
jEn.  3,  v.  384,  &c. 

Trinobantes,  a  people  of  Britain  in  modem 
Essex  and  Middlesex,  Tacit.  Aim.  14,  c.  31. 
— Qai.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

TRiFHtuA.one  of  the  ancient  names  of  EUa, 

Liv.  28,  c.  8. A  moontain  where  Jupiter 

had  a  temple  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence 
he  is  called  T\ipkylius. 

?RiopiuM,  a  town  of  Caria. 
RiPOLii,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Phcanicia, 
built  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 

and  Aradns,  whence  the  name. iL  A  town 

of  Pontus. ni.  A  district  of  Arcadia^—— 

IV.  Of  Laconia.    Uv.  35,  c.  27. V.  Of 

Thessaly,  ib.  42,  c.  53. VI.  A  town  of  Ly- 
dia or  Caria. VIL  A  district  of  Africa  be- 
tween the  Syrtes. 

Triqdetra,  a  name  giyen  to  Sicily  by  the 
Latins,  for  its  triangular  form.  iMerH.  1,  y.  79. 

TritOnis,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa^  near 
which  Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is  sor* 
named  Tritonis,  or  TrtUmia.  BsrodoL  4,  c. 
178.— Paitf.  9,  c.  33.— Fir^.  JSn.  2,  y.  171^ 
Mkla,  1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  7>U4mis^ 
because  dedicated  to  Minerva.    Odd.  Met.  &.. 

Trivijb  antrum,  a  place  in  the  yalley  ox 
Aricia,  where  the  n3nmph  Egeria  resided.  JmrL 
6,  ep:  47. 

Trivta  lucus,  a  place  of  Campania,  in  the 
bay  of  Cume.     Virg.  JEn.  6.  y.  13. 

TRnTMvmoRinA  iNsm.A,  a  place  on  the  Rhine 
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trUeh  hBB  into  the  Po,  where  the  trininyirs 
AntoDjr,  Lepidos,  end  Augustus,  met  to  divide 
the  Roman  empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina. 
Die.  46,  e.  56. — Appian.  Cic.  4. 

TboIdm,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

TaoAS,  a  cooniiy  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Troy*  was  the  capital.  When  Troas 
is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priani.  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and  Phrygia  Minor; 
but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  ihe  country 
where  Troy  was  situate^  its  extent  is  confined 
within  yenr  narrow  limits.  Troas  was  ancient- 
ly ealled  Dardania.     Vid.  Trqja. 

TuocaoUf  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos,  near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom. 

TaoGMi,  a  people  of  Gklatia.    lAv.  38,  c.  16. 

Tr(Bs£nc,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  receir- 
ed  its  name  fh>m  Troezen,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
who  reigned  there  for  some  time.  It  is  often 
ealled  Tftesfis,  because  Theseus  was  bom  there ; 
and  Posidonia^  because  Nepiune  was  worship- 
ped there.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  %l.^Paus.  S,  c. 
50.— I^K/.  i%  Tkes.^Ovid.  MeL  8,  t.  566,  1. 

15,  y.  296. II.  Another  town  at  the  south 

of  the  Peloponnesus. 

TaooiLJS,  three  small  islands  near  Samos. 

TaooiuuBf,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  projectr 
inginto  the  sea.    Strab.  14.    ' 

Tboolodttjb,  a  people  of  JEthiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  cares  {rp-jjyXn  specus,  ivfti  subeo). 
They  were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wires 
A  common.  Strab.  I. — MHa,  1,  c.  4  and  8. — 
JPIti».5,  C.8, 1.37,  c.  10. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  country  of  which  Dium  was 
the  capital  It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence 
near  mount  Ida, and  the  nromontory  of  Sagaeum, 
at  the  disuince  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore. Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
boiltit,  and  called  it  Dardania,  and  from  Tros, 
one  of  its  successors,  it  was  called  TVoja.  and 
ftom  Ilus,  Uion.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  nave 
built,  or  more  properly  repaired,  its  walls,  in  the 
age  of  king  LAomedon.  This  city  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and 
of  all  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  among 
the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most  famous. 
The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Oreeks, 
to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menelaus.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge  the 
eause  of  Menelaus.  and  every  prince  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  soldiers.  Ac- 
eonUng'to  Euripides,  Yirgil,  and  Lycophron, 
the  armament  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  1000 
ships.  Homer  mentions  them  as  l>eing  1186,  and 
Thucydides  supposes  that  they  were  1300  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these 
ships  carried  is  unknown ;  yet  as  the  largest  con- 
tained about  120  men  each,  and  the  smallest  50, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000 
men  were  engaged  in  this  celebrated  expt^ition. 
Agamenmon  was  chosen  general  of  all  these 
forces;  but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece 
were  admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  by 
Ifaem  all  the  operations  of  the  war  were  directed. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  princes 
that  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war,  were 
Achilles,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes, 
Protesilaus,  Patroclus,  Agamemnon,  Nestor, 
Neoptolemusjftc.  TheGrecian  army  was  oppos- 
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ed  by  a  more  numerous  force.  The  king  of  Troy 
received  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  prin- 
ces inAsiaMinor,  and  reckoned  among  his  most 
active  generals.  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  with  90,000  As- 
syrians and  iBthiopians.  After  the  siege  had 
l>een  carried  on  for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Tro- 
jans, among  whom  were  JSoeas  and  Antenor, 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  poets, 
however,  support,  that  the  Greeks  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place  by  artifice.  They 
secretly  filled  a  large  wooden  horse  with  armed 
men,  and  led  away  their  army  from  the  plains 
as  if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought 
the  wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the 
niffht  the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  out  and  opened  the 
gates  to  their  companions,  who  had  returned 
from  the  place  of  their  concealment  The  great- 
est part  or  the  inhabitants  were  pot  to  the  sword, 
and  the  others  carried  away  by  the  conquerors. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  Arundelisn 
marbles,  about  1184  years  oefore  the  Christian 
era,  in  tne  3590th  year  of  the  JuRan  period,  on 
the  night  between  the  Uth  and  19th  of  June, 
406  vears  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Some  time 
afi«(  a  new  city  was  raised,  about  90  stadia 
from  the  ruins  of  old  Trojr :  but  though  it  bore 
the  ancient  name,  and  received  ample  donations 
from  Alexander  the  great,  when  he  visited  it  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  continued  to  be 
small,  and  in  the  age  of  strabo  it  was  nearly  in 
roins.  It  is  said  that  J.  Caesar,  who  wished  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  .£neas,  and 
consequently  to  be  related  to  the  Trojans,  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  to  transport  there  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people.  The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  m  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  ac- 
cording to  somcj  an  ode  of  Horace,  Justvm  ^ 
tenacem  propositi  virum,  was  written  purpose^ 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  putting  in\o  exe- 
cution so  wild  a  project.  "  The  little  penin5Qla 
which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam,  has 
been  minutely  explored  by  various  learned  tra- 
vellers ;  but  tne3r  nare  not  agreed  in  fixing  the 
localities  of  the  individual  places  celebrated  in 
the  immortal  work  of  Homer.  Chevalier  and 
others  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  oi  a  village  called  Ro&naniasld, 
and  there  he  thought  he  found  the  sources  of 
the  Scamander.  Dr.  Clarke  found  in  that  place 
not  two  fountains  merely,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 
as  has  been  said,  but  numerotis  fountains  all 
wanuj  raising  the  thermometer  to  60®  of  Fah- 
renheit. They  do  not  form  the  source  of  the 
Scamander,  which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. He  also  discovered,  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Troy,  first  the  Mender,  which  its  name  and 
every  other  circumstance  clearly  fixed  as  the 
Scamander.  He  found  also  the  Thymbrius, 
under  the  modem  appellation  of  Thvmbroek, 
though  other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  be  the  Si- 
mois.  This  last  he  thouj^ht  he  recognised  in 
the  Calliphat  Osmak,  which  runs  into  the  Sc^ 
mander  by  a  sluggish  stream  across  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  the  plain  thus  becomes  that  of 
Simois,  on  which  were  fought  the  great  battles 
recorded  in  the  Iliad.  The  Ili um  of  the  age  of 
Strabo,  we  know  was  situated  near  the  sea, 
and  he  sajrs  that  it  was  four  miles  in  a  certain 
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diieetioii  from  the  original  fitj.  In  this  distance 
and  direction,  Dr.  Clarke  discoTered  two  spots 
marked  by  rains^  which  from  different  circum- 
stances, seem  veiy  likely  to  haire  been  old  and 
new  Troy.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenerv,  view- 
ed from  this  plain,  is  almost  indescrilMible;  Sa- 
mothrace,  on  one  side,  rearing  behind  Imbrus 
&s  snow-clad  summit,  shining  bright,  and  gene- 
nlty  on  a  cloudless  sky ;  wnile,  on  the  other 
side,  Garganos,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida, 
rises  to  an  equal  elevation.  These  scenes  are 
well  fitted  to  impart  the  most  feeling  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  Homer,  when  read  or  re- 
memberea  on  the  spot.  Whatever  difficulty 
may  exist  as  to  the  minutiEe,  all  the  prominent 
leatares  of  Homer's  picture  aremcontestably 
visible ;  the  Hellespont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  Uie 
plain,  Uie  river,  still  inundating  its  banks,  and 
the  mountain  whence  it  issues.  A  fertile  plain, 
and  a  mountain  abruptly  rising  from  it,  are  two 
features  which  are  usually  combined  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities.  From  the  one,  the  citizens 
drew  part  of  their  subsistence,  while  the  other 
became  the  citadel  to  which  they  retired  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  The  ruins  of  Abydos,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
north  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small 
strength.  Jjimsaki  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  an- 
cient Lampsacus,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
hiiely  discovered  at  T\:Aardak"'-'31dUe'Brttn. 
Vid.  Paris^  jBneas,  AtUeiufry  Agamamun^  Mir 
WR,  Laametbn,  Menelaus,  ike.  Virg.  JEn, — 
Biomer.'^Orid. — Diod^  &c. 

TnoUia,  and  Tbojdq£njb,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

TfkopsAf  I.  a  town  of  the  Brntii. 11.  A 

stone  monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by 
Pompey.— -IIL  Drusi,  a  town  of  Germany, 
where  Drusus  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted 
eumeror  by  the  army. 

TaonCLOM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  ^ve 
the  name  of  TVossuU  to  the  Roman  Imiehts 
who  had  taken  it  without  the  assistance  of  loot- 
soklien.    Plm,  39,  c  ^^Semc,  ep.  86  and  87. 

"^^TCf-J.  1,  V.  cfv. 

TRtJENTDBf ,  or  TauENnNUM,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
£a  8,  V.  4M.'—Msla,  3.— P^tn.  3,  c.  13. 

TuBORSo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major 
and  Minor. 

Ttn^LilNUM,  a  subterraneous  prison  in  Rome, 
boih  by  Servius  Tullius,  ana  added  to  the 
other  ealled  Robwr^  where  criminals  were  con- 
fined.   SaXhbst.  in  B,  Catil. 

TuwfeTA,  or  Tunis,  a  town  of  AlHca,  near 
which  Regulus  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
Xanthippna.    JJv,  30,  c.  9. 

TuMGRi,  a  name  ^iven  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maese,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  is 
noiw  T\mgere%,  The  nver  of  the  country  is 
now  the  l^mw.    Tacit,  de  Cferm.  2. 

TuRDETANT,  or  TuRDCTi,  a  pcoplc  of  Spain, 
inhabhiag  both  sides  of  the  Boelis.  lAv.il.c. 
6, 1.  28,  c.  39, 1.  34,  c,  17. 

TmuAS,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Ouadaiaviar, 

TmucoM,  a  town  of  Ghinl,  now  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland. 

TuRfiivBi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  capital, 
Csesarodnnum,  is  the  modem  Tours, 
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TuRUMTus,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed  to 
be  the  Dwifutf  or  Duna, 

TuaciNii,  and  Toscu.    Vid.  Betrwi€, 

Tusa,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

TuscuLlNUM,  a  coimtry-house  of  Cicero,  near 
Tusculum,  where  he  composed  his  qusestiones 
concerning  the  contempt  of  death,  dec. 

Tusculum,  a  town  or  Latium,  on  the  declivi- 
ty of  a  hill,  about  12  miles  fh>m  Rome,  founded 
by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
It  is  now  called  FVeseaU,  and  is  famous  for  the 
magnificent  villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Cie, 
ad  AUie.—Strai.  b.-^Hbrat.  3,  od.  ^  v.  8,  &c. 

Tuscus,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
is  called  Tuscus  amnis^  from  its  situation.  Virg, 
JBn.  10,  V.  199. 

Tuscus  vicus,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 
It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Porsenna's  army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  ^  c.  14. 

Tuscm  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  (foast  of  Etruria.     Vid.  Tyrrkenum. 

Tuni,  a  small  river  six  miles  from  Rome, 
where  Annibal  pitched  his  camp  when  he  re- 
treated from  the  city.    Liv.  26,  c.  11. 

TuncuM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

Ttana,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was  bom, 
whence  he  is  called  J)faneus.  Ovid.  Md.  8, 
V.  719.— S«ra*.  13. 

TvANiTia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocia. 

Ttbrw.     Vid.  TiAeris. 

TrcBE,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Sjrracuse.  Cic* 
in  Verr.  4,  c.  53. 

Tylos,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Tena- 
rus,  now  Bahrain. 

Tymph£i,  a  people  between  Epinis  and 
Thessaly. 

Tyras,  or  Tyra,  a  river  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  falling  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  between  the 
Danube  ancthe  Boiysthenes,  now  called  the 
Neister.    Ovid.  Pont,  4.  el.  10,  v.  50. 

TmsBfiNi,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Vid. 
Eiruria. 

TYRRHfiNUM  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It 
is  also  called  Inferum,  as  being  at  the  bottom 
or  south  of  Italv. 

Tyrus,  or  Tyros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  built  bv  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  about  90O  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Palestfros,  on  the 
seashore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  including  Pa* 
IsBtyros,  but  without  it  about  four  miles.  Tyre 
was  destroyed  b^  the  princes  of  Ass]rria,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  It  jnaintained  its  indepen 
dence  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  it  with 
much  difficulty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  the 
island  to  the  continent  oy  a  mole,  a/rer  a  siege 
of  seven  months,  on  the  20th  of  August,  B.  C. 
333.  The  Tjnrians  were  naturally  industrious  ; 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
they  were  deemed  the  inventors  of  scarlet  and 
purple  colours.  They  founded  many  cities  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Carthage, 
Gades,  Leptis,  Utica,  At.  which  on  that  ac- 
count are  often  distin^ished  by  the  epithet  TV 
ria.  The  buildings  of  Tyre  were  very  splendid 
and  magnificent ;  the  walls  were  150  feet  high, 
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vith  a  proportionable  breadth.  Hercules  was 
the  chief  aeity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large 
and  capacious  harbours,  and  a  powerful  fleet  *, 
and  was  built,  according  to  some  writers,  about 
3760  years  before  the  Christian  era.  "  A  fate 
still  more  desolating  has  overtaken  Tyre,  the 
queen  of  the  seas,  the  birthplace  of  conmierce, 
by  which  early  civilization  wbs  diffosed.  Her 
palaces  are  supplanted  by  miserable  hovels. 
The  poor  fisherman  inhabits  those  vaulted  cel- 
lars where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in 
ancient  times  stored.  A  column,  still  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  points  out  the  site  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  consecrated  by  Euse- 
bius.  The  sea,  which  usually  destroys  artificial 
structures,  has  not  only  spared,  but  has  enlarg- 
ed, and  conyerted  into  a  solid  isthmus,  the 
mound  by  which  Alexander  joined  the  isle  of 
Tyre  to  the  continent."  MaUe-Brun. — iStro^. 
l&^Berodot.  3,  c.  U.—Msla^  1,  c.  13.— Oitr^ 
4,  c.  4.— Firj^.  JSn.  1,  v.  6,  339,  &c.— Orui. 
F\ut.  1,  &c.^Ma.  5  and  10,—Lucan,  3,  dec 

V. 

ViocA.  I.  a  town  of  Numidia.  SaUuU,  Jug. 
— IL  A  river  of  Spain. 

Yaccsij  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
Iav.  31,  c.  6, 1.  35,  c.  7, 1.  46,  c.  47. 

ViDiMdNis  LAC08,  uow  Bassano,  a  lake  of 
Etruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  The 
Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  Qauls  by  Dolabella.  Liv.  9,  c  39. — 
Fhr,  1,  c.  13.— PK».  8,  ep.  30. 

Yagedrcsa,  a  river  or  Sicily^  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Gfela.  SU.  14,  v.  SS9. 

Vagbni,  or  VikaiaNNi,  a  people  of  Liguria,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Poj  whose  capital  wan  called 
AMgusta  Vagiennomm,    Sil.  8,  v.  606. 

V  ABlLii,  a  river  of  modem  HoUand,  now 
called  the  Waal,    TacU.  Am.  3,  c.  6. 

Valentu,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Eome.— *II.  A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below 
Saguntum,  founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some 

time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Colonia. 

III.  A  town  of  Italy. IV.  Another  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

Yandiui,  a  people  of  Germany.    TacU.  de 

Yandau,  a  barbarous  people  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  (3ermanv,  connected  in  the  remo- 
test ages  with  the  uoths,  but  early  separated 
from  them,  and  divided  into  the  principal  hordes 
of  Heruli  and  Bnr^ndians.  The  Yandalic 
tribes,  on  the  invasion  of  the  empire  bv  the 
Goths,  reunited  with  those  barbarians,  ana  took 
part  in  all  the  ravages  committed  by  them  in  the 
civilized  countries  of  Europe.  They  fixed  them- 
selves, for  a  time  In  Spain,  and,  crossing  over 
into  AfHca,  were  among  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  effected  the  e^ablishment  of  an  em- 
pire within  the  limits  of  provinces  claimed  by 
the  emperors  of  Rome. 

YAKoidNES,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
capital,  Borbetomagus  is  now  callra  Worms. 
Luean.  1,  v.  431. — Cos.  0. 1,  c.  51. 

YAinnA,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po, 
now  called  CivUa. 

YAnDANius,  otherwise  Hypanis,  now  the 
Kuban.  The  course  of  this  river,  which  rose  in 
the  line  of  the  Caucasus  mons,  and  belonged  to 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  now  forms  the  limits  of  the 
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Russian  einpire  m  Asia^  cm  the  side  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  On  the  Turkish  side  is  the  province 
of  Circassia,  and  on  that  of  Russia  the  govern- 
ment of  Astrackan. 

Vabxni,  a  people  of  Germany.  T\icit.deGer, 
40. 

YABodNEs,  a  people  of  Spain,  on  the  Pyre- 
nees. They  were  so  reduced  by  a  famine  bj 
Metellus,  that  they  fed  <m  human  flesh.  PJia. 
3,  c.  3.  They  occupied  that  part  of  Spain  which 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  name  otNavarrtf 
and  were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Span- 
ish tribes.  They  ailerwards  effected  settle- 
ments  in  Ghiul.     Vid.  Antitania. 

Vaticanui,  a  hill  at  Rome,  nesr  the  Tiber 
and  the  Janiculum,  which  produced  wine  of  no 
great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that 
was  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  Heliogabs- 
lus  was  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  all  disagree- 
able nuisances.  It  is  now  admired  for  ancient 
monuments  and  pilUrs,  for  a  celebrated  poblie 
library,  and  for  tne  palace  of  the  pope.  BtnL 
1,  od.^30.  ^ 

YATifiNxrs,  now  SatemOf  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Po.  Martial.  3,  ep^ 
67.— Pii».  3,  c  16. 

Uki,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine, 
transportcMi  across  the  river  by  Agripnpa,  who 
gave  them  the  name  of  Agripninenses,  from  his 
daughter  Agrippina,  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
country.  Their  chief  town,  Ubiorum  Oppidam, 
is  now  Cologne.  TacU.  G.  38,  Ann.  12,  c  S7. 
— Ptt».  4,  c.  YI.—Oes.  4,  c.  30. 

UniNA,  or  YsDiNuii,  now  XJdino^  a  town  of 
Italy. 

VEcns,  the  hU  of  Wighi^  sooth  of  Britain. 
Sua.  CI.  4. 

Yeientes,  the  inhabitants  of  YeE  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribes  they 
composed  were  called  Veientina.     VUL  Fm. 

Yeii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etraria,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  aoout  13  miles  bom  Rome.  It  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
at  last  taken  and  destroyed  by  Gamillus  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  its  destmc- 
lion,  Yeii  was  larger  and  far  more  magnificent 
than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situation  was  so 
eUgible,  that  the  Romans,  after  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Grauls,  were  long  inclined  to 
migrate  there,  and  totally  abandon  their  native 
home,  and  this  would  have  been  carried  into 
execution  if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  Gamillus.  cfoid.  3,  Fasi.  v.  19!l 
— die,  «fc  Div.  1,  c.  a.'^Horat.  3,  Sai.  3,  V.  143. 
— Liv.  6,  c.  31,  &c. 

YsLABauM,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on  the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine,  Psh^ 
tine,  and  Capitoline  hills,  which  Aagnstns 
drained ,  and  wnere  he  built  houses.  The  place 
was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  cheese, 
and  other  commodities  were  exposed  to  sale, 
H&rat.  3,  Sai.  3.  v.  339,— 0»ti  FasL  6,  v.  40L 
— TibvU.  3,  el.  5,  v.  33.— Ptoirf.  3,  cap.  1,  v. ». 

Velia,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Lucania,  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Phoceans,  about  600  yean 
after  the  coming  of  £neas  into  Italy.  The 
port  in  its  neighbourhood  was  called  Frfiifitt 
portm.    Sbrab.  6.— -MMa,  3,  c.  4.  Cu.  PkU.  10, 

c.  4—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  366. ^H.  An  eminenw 

near  the  Roman  forum,  where  Poplicola  baitt 
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lumself  a  house.    Uv.  2,  c.  6. — Cic,  7,  Alt.  15. 

VELiNJi,  apart  of  the  city  of  Rome,  adjoiiiiiig 
xnouot  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes.  Iforai.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  5SL— Cic.  4,  ad.  Attic. 
ep.  15. 

Velinds.     Vid.  ReaU, 

YfUTERNA,  or  YEUTRf,  an  ancient  town  of 
Latium  on  the  Applan  road,  20  miles  at  the 
cast  of  R(Hne.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
VdiUmi.  It  became  a  Roman  colony.  Liv. 
8;  c  13,  &c.— SwUon.  in  Aug.—Ual.  8,  v.  378,  &c. 

Venkdi,  a  people  of  Germany.  "  They  ex- 
tended along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic^  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  interior  country ;  and 
if  their  name  be  remarked  subsisting  in  that  of 
Wendtii,  in  a  district  of  Livonia,  it  is  only  in  it 
]Minial  manner,  and  holding  bat  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  which  that  nation  occupied. 
Passing  the  Vistula,  the  Venedians  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  between  that  river  andfthe 
Elbe,  that  had  been  evacuated  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
name  is  seen  sometimes  erroneously  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  Venedians.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  definitively  marked  by  the  language. 
The  coimtry  that  the  Venedians  occupied  in  the 
tenth  century  was  that  of  the  Pruzzi^  whose 
name  present  use  has  changed  into  Borussi. 
We  find  this  name  indeed  in  Ptolemv ;  but  it 
appears  there  very  far  distant,  on  another  fron- 
tier of  Sarmatia,  towards  the  situation  which  he 
gVestothe  Riphean  mountains."  I^AnvHU. 
may  be  observed,  that  whatever  affinity  real- 
ly existed  between  the  Vandals  and  the  vene- 
aians,  the  former  being  a  Gothic  people,  can  on- 
ly be  connected  with  the  latter,  either  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Gothi  from  Scandinavia,  where  the 
Vandalic  stem  may  have  been  detacned,  or  at  a 
very  late  era,  when  the  more  northern  tribes  be- 
gan their  last  inroads  on  the  fVontlers  of  the 
empire.  The  purer  Venedi  dwelt  by  the  Vis- 
tula, and  those  which  mingled  more  with  the 
lauer  Scandinavians  may  be  called  Gotho-Ve- 
nedL 

Veneti.     Vid.  VenHia. 

Venetia,  "  the  northeast  angle  of  Italv,  form- 
ed bjr  the  Alps  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf;  to  which  the  name  of  Venetia,  was  assign- 
ed, from  the  Heneti,  or  Veneti,  an  ancient 
people  respecting  whose  origin  considerable  un- 
certainty seems  to  have  existed  even  among  the 
best  informed  writers  of  antiquity.  The  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  popular  opinion  identified  them 
with  the  Heneto-Paphlagones,  enumerated  by 
Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Priam. 
This  people  having  crossed  over  into  Europe 
tuider  the  command  of  Antenor,  expelled  tne 
Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. Slrabo  was  inclined  to  believe  the  Veneti 
to  be  Gauls,  as  there  was  a  tribe  of  the  saAfie 
name  in  that  country ;  but  this  opinion  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  testimony  of  Polybius.  Hero- 
dotus, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Veneti, 
desiipates  them  by  the  generic  appellation  of 
Olyrians.  They  were  the  last  people  who  pene- 
trated into  Italy  by  that  frontier.  Thisfkclis 
sufficiently  evident  fh>m  the  extreme  position 
which  they  took  up,  and  from  their  having  re- 
tained possession  of  it  undisturbed,  as  far  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  till  they  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  power.  The  history  of  the  Veneti  con- 
tains little  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except 


the  remarkable  feature  of  their  being  the  sole 
people  of  Italy,  who  not  only  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rome,  but  even 
at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that  power  an 
essential  service.  According  to  an  old  geogra- 
pher, they  counted  within  their  territory  fifty 
cities,  and  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  soil  ana  climate  were  excellent,  and  their 
cattle  were  reported  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
Their  horses  were  especially  noted  for  their  fleet- 
ness,  and  are  known  to  have  often  gained  prizes 
in  the  games  of  Greece.  When  the  Gauis  had 
been  subjugated,  and  their  countiy  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  the  Veneti  do 
not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwilling- 
ness to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province. 
Their  territory  from  that  time  was  included  un- 
der the  seneral  denomination  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges which  that  province  successively  obtained. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Venetia  was  consider- 
ed as  a  separate  district,  constituting  the  tenth  re- 
gion in  the  division  made  by  that  emperor.  Its 
boundaries,  if  we  include  within  them  the  Tri- 
dentlni,  Meduaci,  Cami.  and  other  smaller  na- 
tions, may  be  considerea  to  be  the  Athesis,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  that  river  to  the  P<?,  to  the 
west :  the  Alps  to  the  north :  the  Adriatic  as  far 
as  the  river  Formio,  Risano^  to  the  east :  and 
the  main  branch  of  the  Po  to  the  south."  Cram, 

Venti  (Belgarum),  I.  a  town  of  Britain,  now 

WinckesUr. II.  Silurum,  a  town  of  Britain, 

now  Caervient  in  MimmotUkshire. III.  Ice- 

norum,  now  Norwich. 

YsRAOBi,  a  Gallic  people  among  those  who 
inhabited  the  Vallis  Penma.  Their  capital  was 
Oclodurus. 

Verbanus  L1C08.  now  MaggiorCf  a  lake  of 
Italy,  from  which  tne  Ticinus  flows.  It  is  in 
the  modem  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  extends  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.    Strab.  4. 

Vercells,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  InsQ- 
bria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  Plin, 
3,  c.  17.— Ctc.  FoM.  11,  ep.  19.— iSW.  8,  v.  69a 

Veromanbui^  people  of  Gaul,  the  modem 
Vermandois.  The  capital  is  now  jS^.  Q^intin^ 
Coa.  G.  B.  3. 

V£rona,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athesis, 
in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennus, 
the  leader  of  the  Gauls.  C.  Nepos,  Catullos, 
and  Pliny  the  elder,  were  bom  tnere.  It  was 
adorned  with  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  hf 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  still  exist,  and  it 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Plin.  9,  c.  29L 
— Strab,  5. — Ovid.Am.2.  el.  15,  v.  7. 

Vestini,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines, 
famous  for  the  making  of'^cheese.  Plin.  3,  c. 
5.— MirtioZ.  13.  ep.  Sl.-^Strab.  5. 

Vesulus,  now  Monie  Visa,  an  elevation 
among  the  Alps  of  Liguria,  where  the  Po  takes 
its  rise.  Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  706.— P/i».  3,  c.  19. 

Vesuvius,  a  mountain  of  Campaniau  about 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Napl^  celebrated  for  its 
volcano.  The  ancients,  particularly  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  spoke  of  Vesuvius  as  a 
place  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  of 
which  the  middle  was  dry  and  barren.  The 
first  eruption  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  79th 
year  of  the  Christian  era  under  Titus.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake, which  overtun^ 
ed  several  cities  of  Campania,  particularly  Pom- 
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peu  tnd  Herculaneum :  and  the  burning  ashes 
which  it  threw  up,  were  carried  not  onl/  over 
the  neighbouring:  country,  but  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  Hibya,  and  Syria.  This  erup- 
uon  proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist  From 
that  time  the  eruptions  mive  been  frequent,  and 
there  now  exi^  an  account  of  twenty-nine  of 
these.  Vesuvius  continuaUy  throws  up  asmoke, 
and  sometimes  ashes  and  flames.  The  perpen- 
dicular height  of  this  mountain  is  37b0  feet. 
IHo.  Cass.  4C.—  Varro.  d€R,l,c  6.— Lti7.  33, 
c.  39.— iSra*.  5.— 7>ia<.  HisL  1.  c.  3.— J»*a,  2, 
C.  i.—PUn.  6,  ep.  16.-7^.  12,  y.  152,  dec- 
Fir^.  G.  2,  V.  224.-~Mbft.  4,  ep.  43  and  44. 
''  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  under 
the  name  of  Vesevus;  but  the  appellation  of 
Vesvius  and  Vesbius  is  no  less  frequently  a{>- 
plied  to  it.  Strabo  describes  this  mountain  as 
extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren 
towards  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level, 
and  full  of  apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  fire ;  whence  Strabio  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  volcano,  though  once 
in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extin^ished 
from  want  of  fuel  The  volcano  was  likewise 
apparently  extinct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Flo- 
rus  relate,  Spartacus  with  some  of  his  followers 
sought  refuge  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain 
irom  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and  succeed- 
ed in  eluding  their  search."    Cram, 

Vetjera  castra.  a  Roman  encampment  in 
Germany,  which  became  a  town,  now  SaHlen, 
near  CUves.    TacU,  JL  4,  c.  18.  An,  1,  c  45. 

Vkttonim,  Vetones,  or  VscrdNES,  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Spain.  SU,  3,  v.  378.— P^tn. 
^c.  8. 
^jetulOnia,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etrnria, 
whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Romans 
were  said  to  derive  the  bac^zes  of  their  magis- 
terial offices  from  thence.  PHn.  2,  c  103,  L  3, 
c  3.— /to/.  8,  v.  484. 

XTfens,  I.  a  river  of  Itidy,  near  Tarracina. 

Virg.  JEn.  7,  V.  892. fl.  Another  river  of 

Pjcenum.— Iftv.  5,  c.  35. 

Via  JEmtua,  I.  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  iEmylius  Lepidns.  A.  U.  O.  567. 
It  led  with  the  Flaminian  road  to  Aquileia. 
There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Etrnria,  which  led  from  Pisae  to  Dertona.— 
n.  Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,  and 
led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from  Capua  to 
Brundusium,  at  the  distance  of  350  miles,  which 
the  Romans  call  a  five  days'  journey.  It  passed 
successively  through  the,  towns  and  stages  of 
Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  Min- 
tum»,  Sinuessa,  Capua,  Candium,  Beneven- 
tarn,  Equotuticura,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  Ba- 
rium, Egnatia,  to  Brundusium.  It  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  regina  viarKm,  made  so 
strong,  and  the  stones  so  well  cemented  to- 
gether, that  it  remained  entire  for  manv  hun- 
dred years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius 
carried  it  only  130  miles,  as  far  as  Capua,  A. 
tl.  C.  442,  and  it  was  finished  as  far  as  Brun- 
dusium by  Augustus.-— -III.  There  was  also 
another  road,  called  Minucia  or  Numicia, 
vhich  led  to  Brundusium,  but  by  what  places 

is  now  uncertain. IV.  Flaminia,  was  made 

%y  the  censor  Flaminius,  A.  U.  C.  533.  It  led 
fror^  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  modem  town 
of  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic,  through  the  coimtr>' 
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of  the  Osci  and  Etrariana,  at  the  distanee  4f 
about  360  miles. ^V.  Lata,  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets  of  Rome.— —VL  Valeria,  led  fh)n 
Rome  to  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  through  the 
territories  of  the  Sabin'es.  There  were,  beside^ 
many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note,  sudi  as 
the  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Ardedna,  La- 
bicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Prasnestina,  Ac; 
all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly  kept  in 
repair  at  the  public  expense. 

ViADKUs,  the  classical  name  of  the  04iif^ 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  faUs  hj  three 
mouths  into  the  Baltic.    Pid. 

VicKNTiA,  or  ViCETiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  at  the  northwest  of  the  Adriatic.  TaciL 
Hisi.Z. 

Vienna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Naiboiienais,  on 
the  Rhone,  below  L^ons.  Vid.  KimfMniic 
Strah.  h^Cas.  BeU.  G.  7,  c.  9. 

VisNNENsis,  a  district  in  Narbonensis, "  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  issue  out  of 
the  lake  L<!ifian«5,  or  of  Geneva^  to  its  mouth. 
Vienna,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
distinguished  as  the  capital  of  a  great  people, 
before  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  metrcnwlis 
of  a  province :  the  most  considerable  of  the 
AUebroges,  quitting  their  villages,  had  formed 
this  city  of  Vienne,  and  occupied  the  principal 
part  of  what  firom  the  dauphms  of  Viennois  is 
called  Dauphine.  They  extended  in  Savoy  as 
Ihr  as  the  position  of  Geneva  f  which  was  one 
of  their  cities."    lyAnviUe. 

ViMiNALis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  whidi 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  IVom  the  number  of 
oziers  (yimines)  which  grew  there.  Senrius 
Tullius,  first  made  it  part  of  the  city.  Jupiter 
had  a  temple  there,  wnence  he  was  called  Vi- 
minalis.    Liv.  1,  c.  44. —  Varro.  Zi.  £i.  4,  c  8. 

ViNDELici,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. Their  coimtry,  which  was  called  Vindeli- 
cia.  forms  now  part  of  Swabia  and  Bataria, 
ana  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vindehconmi^ 
is  now  Augsburg.    Horal.  4,  od.  4,  v.  18. 

ViNDiu,  an  extensive  people  of  Germany, 
stretching  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe.  They 
comprehended  a  great  number  of  powerfitl 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  races 
of  very  diiferent  origin  may  have  been  included 
by  the  Romans  in  the  vast  population  which, 
without  observing  their  affinities  or  their  difier- 
ences,  the  Romans  classed  under  the  name  of 
Vindili.  The  Vaodalic  blood,  no  doubt,  greatly 
predominated  among  these  extensive  tribes. 

ViNDONTssA,  now  Weudish,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  Aar^  in  the  territory  of  Beme. 
TtuU.  4,  HisL.  61  and  70. 

VisoRGis,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called 
the  Weser,  and  falling  into  the  German  ocean. 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  lo  pieces  there 
by  the  Germans.  Veil.  2,  c.  106.— TVici<,  An. 
1,  c.  70, 1.  2,  c.  9. 

ViscELLJE,  now  Wellz,  a  town  of  Noricumf 
between  the  Ens^  and  Mure.    Cic.  Am.  11. 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  in\o  the  Baltic,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

TTlpia  TrajAna.  "  The  capital  city  of  all  the 
country,  which,  under  the  name  SarmixegeiMh 
.ffl,  in  that  partof  Dacia  which  is  now  TYansifl- 
vania,  having  served  for  the  residence  of  Dece- 
balus,  vanquished  by  Trajan,  received  from  this 
prince  that  of  Vlpia  TYajana,  with  which  the 
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primilire  name  was  also  associated.  Ruins pre- 
seire  the  mexnoiy  of  its  ancient  magnificence 
to  the  place,  which  is  inhabited  only  i>y  a  few 
li^idsmen,  and  called  Warkel^  which  signifies 


Vlubbjb,  a  smAU  town  oi  i-^uiam, 
ver  Astnra,  where  Augustus  was  educated. 
Juit.  10,  T.  l(3^.^Hor(a.  1,  ep.  11. 

Umbria,  a  district  of  Ilaly» "  considered  un- 
der the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in  the 
feign  of  Augusttis.  It  was  bounded  to  the  north 
hy  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  it  from  Cisal- 
pmeGauL  The  Appenines  and  Tiber  formed 
jLs  limits  to  the  west ;  the  Adriatic  to  the  east. 
To  the  south  it  was  divided  from  the  Sabine 
country  by  the  chain  of  mountains  in  which  the 
JWar  takes  its  rise,  and  by  that  river  as  far  as 
T^smi ;  from  this  point  a  line  drawn  south  of 
OirieoU^  till  it  meets  the  Tiber,  will  complete 
the  demarcation  of  the  two  territories.  The 
river  iBsis  to  the  southeast  marked  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Picenum.  The  Latin  writers 
vere  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of 
fial^  more  ancient  than  the  XTmbri ;  and  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  assures  us,  they  were 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations. 
The  Umbri  were  already  settled  in  that  country 
longbefore  the  arrival  or  the  Tyrrhenian  colony. 
To  the  Greeks  they  were  known  under  the 
tmme  of '0^pi«ai,  a  word  which  they  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  J/i^p«(,  under  the  idea  that 
they  were  people  saved  from  a  universal  de- 
lugk  Dionysiushas  farther  acquainted  us  with 
some  particulars  respecting  the  Umbri/wbich  he 
derived  from  Zenoaotua,  a  Greek  of  TroDzene, 
who  had  written  a  history  of  this  people.  This 
author  appears  to  have  considered  the  Umbri  as 
an  indigenous  race,  whoseprimary  seat  was  the 
conntiy  around  RieU^  a  district  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Aborigines.  Zenodoius  was  also  of  opinion 
that  &  &ibiDes  were  descended  from  the  Um- 
bri; and  though  it  is  customary  to  regard  them 
9s  belonging  to  the  Oscan  race,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  latter  people,  who  are  very  indis- 
tinctly classed  and  denned,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  descended  from  the  same  indigenous 
stock:  nav  rather,  when  we  consider  the  ana- 
logy whicn  is  allowed  to  exist  between  the  seve- 
ral ancient  dialects  of  Italv,  and  the  uniformity 
of  topographical  nomenclature,  which  may  bie 
traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
saeh  an  hypothesis.  Considering  therefore  the 
Umbri  aS  confessedly  the  most  ancient  neople  of 
Italy,  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  them  tne  popu- 
lation of  the  central  and  mountainous  parts  of 
that  country,  as  also  the  primitive  form  of  its 
language,  until  the  several  commanitles  of  the 
Etitidcans,  Sabines,  and  Latins,  successively  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  parent  nation,  and 
firom  a  combination  of  different  elements,  adopt- 
ed also  difierent  modifications  of  the  same  pri- 
meval tongue.  Connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  tlmbrt,  there  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion which  ous^ht  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 
ix  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Boc- 
chus,  a  Roman  writer  quoted  by  Solinus  and 
ISklcMTis,  that  the  Umbri,  were  of  the  same  race 
with  the  ancient  Gauls.  This  opinion  has  been 
rejeeted  on  tha  one  hand  by  Clnveriaa  and  Ma^ 


fei,  while  it  has  served  on  the  other  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  systems  of  Freret  and  Bardetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Umbri 
Taken  in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  consider 
this  ancient  authority  cenainly  as  curious,  and 
not  undeserving  of  attention ;  that  is,  if  we  re- 
fer it  to  that  most  distantperiocL  when  the  name 
of  Gomari,  immediately  derived  from  Gomer  the 
son  of  Japhet,  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  that  patriarch,  and  especiallv 
to  that  numerous  family  which  was  afterwards 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  Celts.  As 
the  Etruscan  name  began  to  assiune  the  ascen- 
dency, the  Umbrian  nation,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clined. They  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
r^ht  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole 
ofNorthern  Imly  fell  under  the  power  of  their 
more  enterprising  and  warlike  neighbours: 
though  an  ancient  Greek  historian  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  valour  of  the  Umbri 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we 
are  told,  possessed  themselves  of  300  towns  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Umbri  A  spirit  oi  ri- 
valry was  still  kept  up  however  between  the  two 
nations;  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo,  that 
when  either  made  an  expedition  into  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  the  other  immediately  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  same  quarter.  Both  people  had, 
however,  soon  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe 
in  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  after  van- 
quishing and  exjpellinff  the  Tuscans  froifi  the 
Ptf,  penetrated  stul  farther,  and  drove  the  Um- 
bri from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the 
mounuiins.  These  were  the  Senones.  who  af- 
terwards defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
Allia,  and  sacked  their  citv.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  onered  but  little  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans;  nor  is  it  improbable  thai 
this  polite  people  took  advantaf^e  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Etruscans  to  induce  them  at 
least  to  remain  neuter,  while  they  were  contend- 
ing with  the  latter  power.  The  submission  of 
southern  Umbria  appears  to  have  taken  place  A. 
U.  C.  446.  The  northern  and  maritime  parts 
were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation  d  the 
Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterwards.** 
Cram, 

Voc&sos  tfoKs,  a  mountain  ridge  in  Gallia, 
stretch  ing  from  the  country  of  the  Treveri  to  that 
of  the  Lingones,  branching  off  among  the  M^ 
diomatrici,  Leuci,  Sequam;  and  giving  rise  to 
the  Matrons,  Mosa,  Moeella,  and  Arar.  The 
modem  name  is  Vosges,  though  the  whole  chain 
does  not  retain  this  appellation,  which  belongs 
to  the  portion  separating  Lotharingia  from  AIsip 
tia.    lAioan.  1,  v.  997. — C«s.  G,  4,  c.  10. 

VolatSrra,  a  town  of  Etruria,  some  dis- 
tance inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cie- 
cena.  "  Its  Etruscan  name,  as  it  appears  on 
numerous  coins,  was  Velathri.  From  the  monu- 
ments alone  which  have  been  discovered  within 
its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  no  small 
idea  is  raised  of  the  power,  civilization,and  taste, 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  Ilswalls  were  form- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  ma.Hsive  stones, 
piled  on  each  other  without  cement;  and  their 
circuit,  which  is  still  distinctly  marked,  em- 
braced a  circumference  of  between  three  and 
four  miles;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian city,  of  which  Aristotle,  or  the  author  ed 
Mirab.  (p.  1158)  speaks,  under  the  name  of 
CEnarea,  is  VolUrra.  In  the  second  Panic  war, 
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we  findYolalerneamoDgthe  ocher  cities  of  Edn- 
ria  that  were  zealous  in  their  offers  of  naval  stores 
to  the  Romans.  Many  years  afterwards,  Yola- 
terrs  sustained  a  siege  which  lasted  two  years 
asainst  Sylla :  the  besie^  consisting  cnieflr 
m  persons  whom  that  dictator  had  proscribed. 
On  its  surrender,  Italy  is  said  to  have  enioyed 
peace  for  the  first  time  after  so  much  bloodshed. 
In  one  (k  his  letters,  Cicero  expresses  himself 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  regard  and  interest  for 
this  city.  Finally,  we  hear  of  Volaterrae  as  a 
colony,  somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tas."   Cra/m, 

VoLCJB,  or  YoLQjE.  Two  people  of  Oallia 
Provincia  bore  this  name.  The  one  sumamed 
Arecomici,  inhabited  the  part  of  Narbonensis 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aude,  and  the  other, 
called  Tectosages,extended  from  the  latter  river 
to  Uie  borders  of  I^ovem  Popnlana.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Arecomici  was  r^emausns,  Nimes^ 
and  that  of  the  latter  was  Tolosa,  TVvZ^iue,  a 
still  more  famous  city  on  the  Garonne. 

VoLsci,  or  VoLQ,  a  people  of  Latium.  "  No 
notice  appears  to  be  taken  by  any  Latin  writer 
ci  the  origin  dt  this  people.  According  to  Cato, 
they  occupied  the  country  of  the  Aborigines, 
ana  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 
The  Yolsci  had  a  peculiar  idiom,  distinct  from 
the  Oscan  and  Latm  dialects.  They  used  the 
Latin  characters,  however,  both  in  their  inscrip- 
tions and  coins.  Notwithstanding  the  smaD 
extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reach- 
ing only  from  Antinm  to  Tarracina,  a  line  of 
coast  or  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than 
half  that  distance  bom  the  sea  to  the  mountains, 
it  swarmed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race, 
destined,  says  the  Roman  historiati,  as  it  were 
by  fortune,  to  train  the  Roman  soldier  to  arms, 
by  their  perpetual  hostility.  The  Yolsci  were 
first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war 
was  carried  on  afterwards  between  the  two  na- 
tions, with  short  intervals,  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years ;  and  though  this  accoimt  is  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Livy,  and  the  num- 
bers much  overrated,  enough  will  remain  to 
prove  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at  that  time  far 
more  populous  and  better  cultivated  than  it  is  at 
present^  Cram.  Their  chief  cities  were  An- 
tium,  Circea,  Anxur,  Corioli,  Fregellfle,  Arpi- 
num,  Ac.  Ancus,  king  of  Rome,  made  war 
against  them,  and  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
they  became  formidable  enemies,  till  thev  were 
at  last  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Latins. 
Iav,  3  and  4.— Virg.  0. 3,  v.  168.  ^n,  9,  v.  505, 
1.  II,  V.  546,  Ac-^Strab.  5.— JMr2a,  9,  c.  4  and  5. 

YoLUBOJS,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed  .FVar, 
the  capital  of  Mifroeeo,    Plin,  5,  c.  I. 

YoLUMNX  FANUM,  a  temple  in  Etruria,  sa^ 
ered  to  the  soddess  Yolumna,  who  presided  over 
the  will  and  over  complaisance,  where  the  states 
<rf'  the  country  used  to  assemble.  VUerbo  now 
stands  on  the  spot.  JAv,  4,  c.  S3,  1. 5,  c.  17,  1. 
6,  C.3. 

Urba,  now  Offtf,  a  town  of  the  Helvetil,  oo 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Urbinum,  now  VrHnOt  a  town  of  tJmbria. 
PUn.  3,  c.  14. 

Uaoo,  now  Chrgona^  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  S5  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for  an- 
chovies.   Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

TJsiHBTEfl,  or  Umnr,  a  people  of  Germany. 
Cm.  Bett.  0, 4,  c.  1,  Ac 
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Utkni.  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  MmUme^  faHmg 
into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.    Liv,  6,  c.  35. 

Utica,  now  SaUor,  a  celebrated  city  of  A£> 
rica,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
same  bay  as  Carthage,  founded  by  a  Tyzian  oo]« 
ony  above  297  years  oefore  Carthage.  It  had 
a  large  and  commodious  harbour^  and  it  became 
the  metro|>olis  of  Africa  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  Ro- 
mans granted  it  all  the  lands  situate  between 
Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
deatn  of  Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  DH" 
censit,  or  of  Utica.  Strab.  H.—lMcan.  6,  v.  30G. 
—JutHn.  18,  c.  4.— P/in.  16,  c.  40.— -Z.tr.  25,  c 
3l.^SU.  3,  V.  242.— Horizt.  1,  ep.  20,  v.  513. 

YuLclNi  INSULA,  or  YuLCANiA,  a  name  given 
to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  now 
called  LinarL  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  422.  They  re- 
ceived it  because  there  were  the  subterraneous 
fires  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Yulcan,  the  god 
of  fire. 

YuLTCRNiTM,  9.  town  of  CamiMnia^ear  the 
mouth  of  the  Y ultumus.    Liv.  86,  c.  20. — PUn. 

3,  c  5. ^Also  aii  ancient  name  of  Capoa. 

Liv.  4,  c  37. 

YoLTCRNUs,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising  in 
the  Appenines,  and  falliog  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  after  passing  by  the  town  of  Capua.  LmcreL 

5,  664.— Ftr^.  ^n.  7,  v.  729. ^The  god  of 

the  Tiber  was  also  known  b^  that  name.   Vaf 

TO.  ije  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. The  wind  which  received 

the  name  of  Yultumus  when  it  blew  finom  the 
side  of  the  Yultumus,  highly  incommoded  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Camue.  Ziv.  29;  c. 
43  and  46. 

YuLSiNUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Sqanos 
was  bom. 

UxANTis,  now  VikjBml^  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Brtlany. 

UxELLODDNDic,  a  towu  of  GauI,  defended  by 
steep  rocks,  now  Pw€k  tCIsselu,  Cos.  B.  G, 
8,  C.33. 

XTzENTDM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  UgeiUe, 

Uzu,  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  a  na,tion 
of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexander. 
The  Tigns  rises  in  their  country.  Stfob.-^ 
Diod. 

UzTTA,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  destroyed 
by  CsBsar.    Bitt.  de  Afric.  41,  Ac. 


Xantri,  I.  apeonle  of  Thrace. IL  The 

inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Asia.    Vid,  Xaudlmi, 

Xera,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xerex,  where 
the  Moors  gained  a  battle  over  Roderic,  king  of 
the  Goths: 

XiPHONTA,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
north  of  Syracuse,  now  Qrnee.  Strab.  6. — > 
Also  a  town  near  it,  now  Angusia. 

Xom,  an  island  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.    Strab.    17. 

XurmA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  <rf 
Leontium  in  Sicily.    Died.   5. 

Xtlknopous,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, built  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  LakarL 
PZiii.  6,0.23. 


Zabatdb,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
in  their  return.    JDmofkon, 
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Zactntwjs.  The  island  of  Zacvnthus,  now 
etUed  Zamte^  is  siluate  at  the  south  of  Cephar 
lemAy  and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
18  about  €0  miles  in  circumference.  Liv.  96,  c. 
94.— />Kn.  4,  c.  12.— 5:/rfl*.  2  and  8.— JMfeto,  2, 
C.  7.— Hpwer.  OtL  1.  y.  246, 1.  9,  v.  24.— Orii. 
&if«.  Ast.  S,  T.  432.— PaiM.  4,  c.  23.— Fir^. 
^n.  3,  y.  970. 

Zaobcb,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia and  Babylonia.    Sfrab.  11. 

Ziau,  or  Zaomi,  I,  a  town  of  Nmnidia,  300 
miles  from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the  great  An- 
nibalf  B.  C.  202.  Metellos  besieged  it,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  neat  loss.  After 
Jaba's  d^Uh  it  was  destroyed  Itjt  the  Romans. 
Hiri.  Af.  91. — C.  Nep.  i%  Annib. — Lvo,  30,  c. 
99.— Skiibut.  ie  Jttg.-^Flor.  3,  c  l.^Bal,  3^ 

V.  961.— Slrii^.  17. II.  A  town  of  Cappado- 

da. ni.  Of  Mesopotamia. 

Zanclb.  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  apjiearing  like  a  scythe  which 
was  called  ^an\ow  m  the  langna^e  of  the  coun- 
try, or,  as  (Xhers  say,  because  the  scythe  with 
which  Saturn  mutilated  his  father  fell  there,  or 
be^Hise,  as  Diodorus  reports,  a  person  named 
2^cliis  had  either  built  or  exercised  its  sov^ 
reignty.  Zancle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
mians,  497  jrears  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
three  years  after  it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilaus, 
the  Messenian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  native  country,  and  called  it 
Msssana,  It  was  fotmded,  as  most  chronolo- 
^ists  support,  about  1068  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  by  the  pirates  at  Cumie  in  Italy,  and 
peopled  by  Samians,  lonians,  and  Chalciaians. 
filtmft.  6,^Died.  i.^Bal.   1,  v.  662.— Otrul. 


l!\ia.  4  V.  499.  MU.  14,  V.  6,  1. 15,  v.  290.- 
Pans,  4,  c.  23. 

Zbla,  or  Zelia,  L  a  town  of  PontusL  near 
the  river  Lycus,  where  Cassar  defeated  Phama- 
ces,  son  of  Mithridates.  In  expressing  this 
victory,  the  general  used  the  words  veni,  vidi^ 

vici,     8ueL  Cos.  37. — HirU  Alex,  72. II. 

A  town  of  Trcos,  at  the  foot  of  Ida. III. 

Another  of  Lycia. 

Zefhtriitm,  L  a  |>romontory  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence,  according 
to  some,  the  Iiocrians  are  called  EvizeMHx. 

^11.  A  town  of  CiUcia.     Uv,  33,  c.  20. 

UL  A  cape  of  Crete,  now  San  Zuane. 

rv.  Of  Pontus,  Ac. 

Zepht RUM,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  called  Zt' 
phyria.  It  was  m  thjs  temple  that  Arsinoe  made 
an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

Zertktbus,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with  a 
cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Zeryn' 
thins  is  applied  to  Apollo,  ana  also  to  Venus. 
Ovid,  TnsL  1,  eL  9,  v.  19.— £.iv.  38,  c  41. 

ZiMAiu,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  12  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Plin,  5, 
c.2i. 

ZmoiB,  a  promontory  of  JBthiopia,  near  the 
entrance  of  tne  Red  Seiet,  now  Cape  Orfiii, 

ZoNi.  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  jEeean  Sea, 
where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
strains  of  Orpheus.    Mela^  2,  c.  2. — Herodot 

ZoROiNDi,  a  part  of  Taurus,  between  Meso- 

Sotamia  and  Armenia,  near  which  the  Tigris 
ows.    Min,  6.  c.  97. 

Zucms,  a  like  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  famous  for 
a  purple  dye  and  salt  fish.    Strab.  17. 
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ABAMTtt,  a  warlike  people  of  Felcponiiesin, 
who  built  a  town  in  Pbocis,  called  Aba,  alter 
their  leader  Abaa,  whence  also  their  name  ori- 
ginated ;  they  afterwards  went  to  BnbcML  Vid, 
AbaniU.    Berodst,  1,  c.  146. 

AaAMTus,  and  AsiJnuDBa,  a  patranyinie 
giyen  to  the  descendants  of  AbaS)  king  of  Argoa, 
SDch  as  Acrisiiis,  Danae,  Penens,  Atalanta, 
«EC.  Ovid. 

ABANTiDAfl,  made  himself  master  of  Siejron, 
after  he  had  mnrdered  Clinias,  the  father  of 
Aratm.  He  was  himself  soon  after  awwrinstr 
ed,  B.  C.851.    PMAnAnU. 

Aalaifl.    Vid.  Part  UI. 

Ababus,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidknslj 
deserted  CrassQS  in  his  expedition  asainat  Par- 
thia.  Appitm,  in  Pmrtk,  He  is  called  Adese- 
res  by  Fler.  3,  c.  11,  and  Ariamnes  by  PM.  in 
Onus, 

Abas,  L  the  11th  king  of  Argoa,  son  of  Be* 
las,  some  say  of  Lynceos  and  Hypermnestra, 
was  famous  for  his  eenins  and  valour.  He  was 
ftither  to  Proetus  and  Acrisius,  by  Ocalea,  and 
built  Abae.  He  reigned  23  years,  B.  C.  1364. 
Paus.  2,  c.  16,  1.  10,  c.  35.--By^*n.  170,  Ac. 

AfoUad.  2,  c.  2. If.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom 

the  Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Pa/it», 
10,  c.  9. in.  A  sophist  who  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, one  on  history,  the  other  on  rhetoric:  the 

time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown. IV.  A 

man  who  wrote  an  account  of  Troy.  He  \& 
quoted  by  Servius  in  Vire.  JEn.  9. 

AbdalonImus,  one  of  tne  descendants  of  the 
kings  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  him- 
self he  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alexander 
took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the  room  of 
Strato,  the  deposed  monarch,  and  enlarged  his 
possessions  on  account  of  the  great  disinterest- 
edness of  his  conduct.  Justin.  11,  c.  10. — 
CuH.  4,  c.  X.^Diod.  17. 

Abelux,  a  noble  of  Saguntum,  who  fiivonr- 
ed  the  partv  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage. 
lAv.  22,  c.  ^ 

Abh,  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Homer.  Jl.  13,  v.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  Curt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

Abcbcritus,  a  Boeotian  general,  killed  with 
a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chasronea  against 
the  .Stolians.    Plut.  in  Aral. 

ABORiotifBi,the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy; 
or,  according  to  others,  a  nation  conducted  by 


AC 

Saturn  into  Latium  where  they  taucht  the  nsa 
of  letters  to  Evander,  the  kin^  of  the  covntry. 
Their  posterity  was  called  Latmi,  fhim  Ijoinai^ 
one  01  their  kings.  Ther  assisted  JBaess 
against  Tumus.  lumie  was  nuilt  in  their  eovn* 


try.  The  word  signiiles  vitt^iU  eriginf  or 
whose  &rigin  is  nHitnownf  and  is  geneimOy  i^ 
plied  to  the  original  inhabitantB  of  any  oooaitiy. 
Zip.  If  c.  1,  Ac. — Diimfs.  Hai.  1.  e.  Id.— Jb^ 

tin.  ^  c.  l.'^PUn,  3,  c.  ^.-^Stmi.  5. 

AjRAninEB,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  whpen  hia 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  pnaoaer  ^  Qp^ 
ms,  and  homanehr  treated,  surrendered  hnasof 
and  his  troops  to  the  cononeror.  He  was  kiM 
in  the  first  oattle  whicn  he  undertook  in  the 
cause  of  Cjrnis,  and  his  wife  stabbed  bene!/ oa 
his  corpse.  Cyrus  nised  a  monmnent  on  their 
tomb.    Xeno]^.  Oifrop.  5,  6,  dbe. 

ABaBtrmm,  was  made  governor  of  Tuv^ 
turn  by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the 
enemy  to  gain  the  favoars  of  a  btautifiil  wa- 
man,  whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  army. 
Pol/yan.  8. 

ABBOcdiCAS,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  anny 
of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  vat 
killed  at  Thermopyls.  Herodti,  7,  c  8M.— 
Phil,  in  CTeom, 

Abbooiatus,  a  name  given  to  Parrhashs 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  man- 
ner of  his  living.     Vid.  ParrAoMu, 

Abron,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks.    Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 

5 reserved.    iShttiM.— II.  A  grammarian  of 
Lhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. IIL 

Another,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocrjtni. 
rv.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the  ora- 
tor.   Plai.  in  10.  Orat. V.  A  native  of  Ar- 

gos,  famous  for  his  debauchery. 

Abrontcus,  an  Athenian  very  serviceable  to 
Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta.  71»- 
eyd.  1,  c.  91. — Herodot.  8,  c.  21. 

Abronius,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Angn»> 
tan  age.    He  wrote  some  fables.    Senet. 

AbrotCnum,  the  mother  of  ThemistocleSL 
Phti.  in  Th£m. 

ABRYpfiLiB,  an  allv  of  Rome,  driven  from 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
^facedonia.    Iav.  42,  c.  13  and  41. 

Abulites,  governor  of  Su5a,  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
province.    Curt.  6,  c.  2. — Diod.  17. 

AcAcnrs,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  the 
peror  Julian. 

ilcAMAS.     Vid.  Part  HI. 
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AocA  ttkxntXKmi.  I.  The  Romans  yearly 
eelebrated  certain  restivals,  vid.  LaurerUaUa  in 
bonour  of  another  prostitute  of  the  same  name, 
vhich  arose  fh>m  tnis  circumstance :  the  keep- 
er of  the  temple  of  Hercales,  one  day  playing  at 
dice,  made  tne  god  one  of  the  number,  on  con- 
dition that  if  Hercules  was  defeated  he  should 
make  him  a  present,  but  if  he  conquer^  he 
should  be  entertained  with  an  el^pnt  feast,  and 
share  his  bed  with  a  beautiful  lemale.  Her- 
cules wasyictorious,  and  accordingly  Acca  was 
conducted  to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  who  in  reality 
came  to  see  her,  and  told  her  in  the  morning  to 

fo  into  the  streets,  and  salute  with  a  kiss  the 
rst  man  she  met.  This  was  Tarrutius,  an  old 
unmarried  man,  who,  not  displeased  with  Acca's 
\Sxrty,  lo7ed  her,  and  made  her  the  heiress  of 
all  his  possessions.  These,  at  her  death,  she 
gaye  to  the  Roman  people,  whence  the  honours 
paid  to  her  memory.    Phtt.  Q^ast.  Rom.  <f> 

•ft  RammL 11.   A  companion  of  Camilla. 

Virg.  JBn.  11,  y.  830.     Vii.  Part  IlL . 

Accu,  or  Atia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Julia  and  Bl 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  ^rs  fi.  C.    lHo.—Su£L  in  Aug. 

4. II.  Variola,  an  illustrious  female,  whose 

cause  ^tta  elegantly  pleaded  l^^  Pliny.  PUn, 
6,  ep.  33. 

AociDs,  (L.)  I.  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  ^le  Cluintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
WDpolisbed  ttae  ia  which  he  liyed.  He  trans- 
lated some  ofthe  tragedies  of  Sophocles;  but  of 
his  numerous  pieces  only  some  or  the  names  are 
known ;  and  amongthese^  his Nuptise,  Merca- 
tor,  Neoptolemus,  Phoenice,  Medea,  Atreus, 
ftc.  The  great  marks  of  honour  which  he  le- 
ceiyed  at  Rome,  may  be  collected  from  this  cir- 
camstance,  that  a  man  was  seyerely  reprimand- 
ed by  a  magistrate  for  mentioning  his  name 
without  reyerence.  Some  few  of  his  yerses  are 
preseryed  in  Cicero  and  other  writers.  He  died 
abotit  180  years  B.  C.  Horat.  %  ep.  1,  y.  56. — 
Otnd.  Am.  l,el.  15,  y.  19.— Qtttn^l  10,  c  1.— 

Cie.  4U  AU.4'  in  Br.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  16. II. 

A  fiimons  orator  of  Pisaurum  in  Cicero's  age. 

in.  Labeo,  a  foolish  poet  mentioned  P&rs. 

1,  y.  60w IV.  Tullius,  a  prince  of  the  Vol- 

sei,  yery  inimical  to  the  Romans.  Coriolanus, 
when  banished  by  his  countrymen,  fled  to  him, 
and  led  his  armies  against  Rome.  Liv.  3,  c. 
37. — PUU.  in  Cfiel. 

Acco,  a  general  ofthe  Senones  in  GhiuL 
Cos.  Bdl.  OaU.  6,  c.  4  and  44. 

Acsaltoa.  a  soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxes  fright- 
ened away  the  inhabitants.    Bsrodot.  8,  c.  37. 

Acexba's,  a  priesi  of  Hercules  at  Tjrre,  who 
married  Dido.    Vid.  Sickaus.    JusHn.  18,  c.  4. 

AcBrm,  son  of  Crinisus  and  Egesta,  was 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kind- 
ly entertained  .£neas  during  his  yoyage,  and 
belped  him  to  bury  his  father  on  mount  Eryz. 
In  commemoration  of  this,  £neas  built  a  city 
there,  called  Acesta,  from  Acestes.  Virg.  JEn. 
5,  y.  746. 

AcerronoHOT,  a  Greek  historian,  who  men- 
tions the  reyiew  which  Xerxes  made  of  his 
forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  PUU,  in 
Tkem. 

AcRJBi,  I.  the  descendants  of  Achasus,  at  first 
inhabited  the  country  near  Argos,  but,  being 
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driyen  out  by  the  Heraclidse  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  they  retired  among  the  lonians, 
whose  twelye  cities  they  seized  and  kept  The 
names  of  these  cities  are  Pelena,  JEgira,  JEges, 
Bura,  Tritaea,  iEgion,  Rhypae,  Olenos,  Helice, 
Patrae,  Dyme,  and  Pharse.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  three  last  be^  a  famous  confederacy, 
984  years  B.  C.  which  continued  formidable 
upwards  of  130  years,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ackaau  Isague^  and  was  most  illustrious  whilst 
supported  by  the  splendid  yirtues  and  abilities  of 
Aratos  and  Philopoemen.  Their  arms  were  di- 
rected against  the  .£tolians  for  three  years,  with 
the  assuitance  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  and  they 
^ew  powerful  by  the  accession  of  neighbour- 
ing slates,  and  freed  their  country  from  foreisn 
slavery,  till  at  last  they  were  attacked  hy  the 
Romans,  and,  after  one  year's  hostilities,  the 
Achsean  league  was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147. 
The  Achaeans  extended  the  borders  of  their 
country  by  conquest,  and  even  planted  colonies 

in  Magna  Grascia. The  name  of  Ackai  is 

^erally  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  indiscrim- 
inately by  the  ooets.  Vid,  Aehaia.  Herod4ft.  I, 
c.  145, 1.  8,  c.  36.— iSto<.  Tktd.  2,  y.  IGi.-^Poiyb. 
--lAV.  1,  37,  32,  &c.— Pforf.  in  Philop.-^Pltn. 
4,  c.  6.— Owd.  Met.  4,  y.  605.— P4«5. 7,  c.  1,  &c. 
—II.  Also  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine.     Ovid.  de.  Pant.  4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

AcBfiMEKEB.  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  amcmg  the 
progenitors  or  Cyrus  the  Great,  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Achaemenides,  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed  charged  bis  nobles, 
and  particularly  the  Achaemenides,  not  to 
suffer  the  Medes  to  recover  their  former  power, 
and  abolish  the  empire  of  Persia.  Htrodot,  1, 
c  125, 1.  3,  c.  65,  1.  7,  c.  W.^Uorat.  2,  od.  13, 

y.  21. II.  A  Persian,  made  governor  or 

Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

AcBJBus,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  hb 

subjects  for  his  extortion.    Ovid,  in  ». II. 

A  son  of  Xuthus  of  Thessaly.  He  fled,  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  a  itean,  to  Pelopon- 
nesus; where  the  inhabitants  were  called  nom 
him  AchaeL  He  afterwards  returned  to  Thes- 
saly. Slrab.  B.--Paius.  7,  c.  1. III.  A  tragic 

poet  of  Eretria,  who  wrote  43  tragedies,  of 
which  some  of  the  titles  are  preserv^,  such  as 
Adrastus,  Linus,  Cycnus,  Eumenides,  Philoc- 
tetes,  Pinthous,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  &c.;  of  these 
only  one  obtained  the  prize.  He  lived  some 
time  after  Sophocles. IV.  Another  of  Syra- 
cuse, author  of  ten  tragedies. V.  A  relation 

of  Antiochns  the  Great,  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  king's  provinces  beyond  Taurus.  He 
aspired  to  sovereign  power,  which  he  disputed 
for  8  years  with  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  be- 
trayea  by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut  off| 
and  his  body,  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.    Polyb.  8. 

ACHAICUM  BELLUM.       Vid.  Ackoi. 

Achates,  a  ftriend  of  iEneas,  whose  fidelity 
was  so  exemplary,  that  Fidus  AcAaUs  became 
a  proverb.     Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  316; 

AcmLLAS,  a  general  of  Ptolemy^  who  mur- 
dered Pompev  the  Great.  PhU,  xn  Pomp, — 
Lncan.  8,  v.  538. 

AcmLLEOs,  or  Aquileus,  a  Roman  general 
in  Effjrpt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  re- 
belled, and  for  five  years  maintained  the  impe- 
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nal  dignity  at  Alexandria.  Diodesian  at  last 
inarched  against  him ;  and  hecause  he  had  sap- 
ported  a  long  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  deTonred  by  lions. 

Achill£i8,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which  he 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect. 
The  poet's  immature  death  deprived  the  world 
of  a  yaluable  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
this  famous  hero.     Vid.  SUUius. 

Achilles,  I.  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Daring  his  infancy,  Thetis  planged  him 
in  the  Styx,  and  made  every  part  of  his  body 
invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by  which  she  held 
lum.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war, 
and  made  him  master  of  music:  and  by  feedine 
him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  renderea 
him  vigorous  and  active.  He  was  taught  elo- 
quence by  Phoenix,  whom  he  ever  after  loved: 
and  respected.  Tnetis  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Trojan  war,  wnere  she  knew  he 
was  to  perish,  privately  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes,  where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's 
daugnters  made  Deidamia  mother  of  Neoptole- 
mus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  Achilles.  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  in  toe  habit  of  a  merchant,  and  ex- 
posed jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  choos- 
mg  the  arms,  discovered  his  sex  and  went  to 
the  war.  Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis, 
made  him  a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was 
proof  against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
j^amemnon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  Lymessus.  For  this  affront  he  refus- 
ed to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of  his 
friend  ratroclus  recalled  him  to  action  and  to 
revenge.  Vid.  Patrodus,  He  slew  Hector, 
the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  three  times  round 
the  walls  of  Troy.  After  thus  appeasing  the 
shades  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  Priam,  and  permitted  the  aged 
ihther  to  ransom  and  carry  away  Hector's  Ixxiy . 
In  the  10th  year  of  the  war,  Achilles,  was  charm- 
ed with  Pofyexena ;  and  as  be  solicited  her  hand 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  Is  said  that  Paris 
aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Si- 
gseum ,  and  divine  honours  werepaid  to  him,  and 
temples  raised  to  his  memory.  The  The.<!salians 
yearly  sacrificed  a  black  and  a  white  bull  on  his 
tomb.  It  is  reported  that  he  married  Helen  af- 
ter the  siege  or  Troy ;  but  others  maintain  that 
this  marriage  happened  afler  his  death,  in  the 
island  of  Lieuce,  where  many  of  the  ancient 
heroes  lived  as  in  a  separate  elysium.  Vid. 
Leuce.  When  Achilles  was  young,  his  mother 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  a  long  life, 
spent  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a  few  years 
of  military  fame  and  glory:  and  that  to  his 
honour,  he  made  choice  of  the  latter.  SXmoph, 
de  vejuit. — Plul,  in  Alex. — De  facie  in  drbe 
Lwn.  De  music.  De  amic.  muU.  Quasi.  Cfrac. 
Pans.  8,  c.  18,  &jc.^Diod.  IT— Ste/.  AchU.-^ 
Chid.  Mtt.  12,  fab.  3,  Ac.  Trist.  3,  el.  5,  v. 
37,  dtc.— Fir^.  .Sin.  1,  V.  472,  488,  1.  2,  v.  275, 
1. 6,  V.  58,  Ac^ApoUod.  3,  c.  13.— fl^^».  fab. 
96  and  110.— S»ra*.  14.— PK».  35,  c.  15.— 


Max,  Ty.  Orat.  fn.-^£brai.  8, 1.  od«  L  3,  ed. 
4  and  16, 1. 4,  od.  6,  2.  ep.  3,  v.  43.— Am.  S. 
^  Od.^DiaifS  Cret.  1,  2,  3,  dec— ZXtres 
Phryg.^Jnv,  7,  v.  21O.^4p0Umi.  4. — Argan, 

V.  8q9. IL  A  man  who  instituted  ostracism 

at  Athens. IIL  Tatius,  anative  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  but 
orisinally  a  Pagan  converted  to  Christianiiy, 
ana  made  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  mixed  history 
of  great  men,  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  tactics,  a 
romance  on  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Lni- 
cippe,  &c.  Some  manuscripts  otbii  works  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Palatinate  librtr 
ries.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  ia 
13ma  L.  Bat.  1640. 

AcHivi,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
gos  and  llacedsemon  before  the  recom  of  the 
Heraclidae,  by  whom  they  were  eroelled  from 
their  possessions  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Being  without  a  home,  they  drove  the  lonians 
from  JEgialus,  seized  their  twelve  cities,  and 
called  the  countiy  Achaia.  The  lonians  were 
received  by  the  Athenians.  The  u>pellatiaa 
of  Achi'n  is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  an- 
cient poets  to  all  the  Greeks.  Potu.  7,  a  1, 
&C.     Vid,  Achaia. 

AcmjLDCus,  a  Corinthian  general^  killed  by 
Aristomenes.    Pans,  4,  c.  19. 

AacH6RiD8,  a  general  with  Breimus,  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook  against 
Paeonia.    Pans.  10,  c.  10. 

AciUA,  L  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. U. 

The  mother  of  Lucan. 

AcnjA  Lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  556,  by  Acil- 
ius  the  tribune  for  theplantation  of  five  colonies 

in  Italy.  Liv.  ^c.  29. Another,  called  also 

Calpumia,  A.  XT.  C.  684, 'concerning  such  as 
were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  provinces. 

Aauus  Balbus,  (M.)  I.  was  consul  with 

Portius  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  64a    Plin,  2,  c  56. 

II.  Glabrio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  with  a 
legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Etruria. 
Being  consul  with  P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasica,  A 
U.  C.  563,  he  conquered  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylse,  for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and 
three  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 

S'ving.  He  stood  for  the  censorshm  against 
ato,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  false  mea- 
sures used  by  his  competitor.  Justin.  31,  c  & 
— Ltv.  30,  c.  40, 1.  31,  c.  50,  1.  35,  c  10,  &c 
III.  The  son  of  the  preceding  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  Pie^,  which  his  father  htta  vowed  to  this 
goddess  when  fighting  aeainst  Antiochua.  He 
raised  a  golden  statue  to  nis  father,  the  first  that 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety  wasbuflt 
on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  with 
her  milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had 
imprisoned  and  excluded  from  all  aliment  Vd, 

Max.  2,  c.  5. IV.  A  man  accused  of  exuu^ 

tion,  and  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Caesar  in 

the  civil  wars.    Cfas.  Bell.  Civ,  3,  c.  15. ^V. 

A  consul,  whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitian 
because  he  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The  true 
cause  of  this  murder  was,  that  young  Glahrie 
was  stronger  than  the  emperor  and  therefore 
envied.    Juv.  4,  v.  94. 

AcoNTius.    Vid.  Part  III. 

AcRiOALLiDJE,  a  dishoucst  nation  living  an- 
ciently near  Athens.    jEsek.  centra  CtesifiL 

AcRATDs,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  iolo  Asia 
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to  plmider  the  temples' of  the  gods.  T\ic,  An, 
15,  c  45, 1. 16,  c  ^. 

AcbidophIgi,  an  iBthiopian  nation,  who  fed 
opon  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their  40th 
year.    DuhL  3.— Pttn.  11,  c  29.—Strab.  16. 

AcaioN,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cris.    Cic.  dejln,  5,  c.  29. 

AcaiBioNECs,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  Acrmns,  or  from  a  daughter  of 
Acrisius  of  the  same  name.  Ftrg.J5».7,r.410. 

AcRisius.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

AcRON,  L  a  king  of  Cenlna,  killed  by  Rom- 
ulus in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sar 
bines.    His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

Peretrius.     Plut,  in  Romul, IL  A  pnysi- 

cian  of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  439,  educated,  at 
Athens  with  Empedocles.  He  wrote  physical 
treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  cured  Uie 
Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire  near  the 
houses  of  the  infected.  Plin.  29,  c.  h^PliU,  in 
hid, 

AcBOPiToe,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  alter  the  king's  death. 
jHttin,  13;  c.  4. 

AcaoTlnis,  I.  a  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son 

called  Areus.    Pant,  1,  c.  13,  L  3,  c.  6. IL 

A  son  of  Areas,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Che- 
Maais.  wife  of  Cleonymus.  This  amour  dis- 
pleased her  husband,  who  called  Pyrrhus  the 
Epiiot  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When  Sparta 
was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus  was  seen 
bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy, 
and  coaunended  by  the  multitude,  who  congrat- 
ulated Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to  such  a 
warlike  lover.    Pint,  in  Pi^rk, 

AcTu,  I.  the  mother  of  Augustus. 11. 

Games  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victonr  of  Augctstus  over  M.  Antony  at  Ac- 
tiuni.  They  were  celebrated  every  third,  some- 
times fifth  year,  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Lace- 
demonians had  the  care  of  them.  PhU  in  An- 
UnL^Strab,  7.— Vtrft.  jBn.  3,  v.  280, 1. 8,  v.  675. 
in.  A  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  Plut.  in  Cic. 

AcnsANEs,  a  king  of  iEthiopia,  who  conquer- 
ed Egypt  and  expelled  king  Amasis.    Diod.  1. 

Acnng  NjBvias,  I.  an  augur,  who  cut  a  load- 
stone in  two  with  a  razor,  before  Tarquin  and 
the  Roman  people,  to  convince  them  of  his  skill 

as  an  augur.     Flor.  1.  c.  b.^Liv,  1,  c.  36. 

IL  Labeo.    Vid.  Labeo. 

AcTOBius  Naso,  M.  a  Roman  historian.  £fue- 
Un,  in  Jul.  9. 

AcvLBo,  C.  a  Roman  lawyer,  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding  as  for 
his  knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to  Cicero. 
Cic.  in  Oral.  1  c.  43. 

AoisfLAUs,  L  an  historian  of  Argos,  often 
quoted  b7  Josephus.  He  wrote  on  genealogies 
in  a  style  simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament. 
Cic.  dt  Oral,  %  c.  ^.^Suidus. — IL  An  Athen- 
ian who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  GUlba. 

Aconcca,  M.  an  ancient  comic  writer,  whose 
plays  were  known  under  the  name  of  Leones, 
Gemini,  Anus,  Boeotia,  &e. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  qjieen  Artemisia,  who  mar- 
ried Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
racceeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria ;  but  being  ex- 
peUed  by  her  younger  brother,  she  retir^  to 
Alindae,  which  she  delivered  to  Alexander  after 
adopting  him  as  her  son.  Curk  3,  c.  8,— 
Strab,  14.  ( 


Adatb,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Qreek  treatise  on  statuaries.    Aihen,  13. 

ADfiLPHius,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into  Parthia, 
of  which  he  wrote  the  history.    Strab.  11. 

Adgandestrius,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and 
was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans 
foueht  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
pemdious  measures.     The.  An.  2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  and  p^randson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and 
put  to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  implor- 
mg  the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.     SaUusL  in 

Ai>iat6rix,  a  governor  of  Gralatia,  who,  to 
gain  Antonv's  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one  night, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony  of  He- 
raclea  in  Pontus.  He  was  taken  at  Aciium, 
led  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  ia 
prison.    Sirab.  12. 

AoiMANTua,  I.  a  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  l^  the  Spartans.  AU  the  men  of 
the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except  Adimantus, 
because  he  had  opposed  the  designs  of  his  coim- 
tzymen,  who  intended  to  mutilate  all  the  Spar- 
tans. Xenoj^  HisL  Qr€tc.  Pausanias  sayL 
4,  c  17,  L  10,  c.  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  brilied 

him. II.  A  brother  of  Plato.     Laert.  3.— — 

III.  A  Corinthian  |;eneral,  who  reproached 
Themistocles  with  his  exile. 

Adm£tu8.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Adrastcs,  I.  son  of  Talaus  and  Ljsimach^ 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  being  banished 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles.  fled  to  Ar- 
gos, where  he  married  Aigia,  daughter  of  Ad- 
rastus.  The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  and 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed 
by  seven  of  his  most  famous  generals.  All  pe- 
rished in  the  war  except  Adrastus,  who,  witn  a 
few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  Theseus  against  the 
Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying  of  the  Ai- 
gives  slain  in  battle.  Theseus  went  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  was  victorious.  Adrastus,  after  a 
long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  son  fgialeus.  A  temple  was  nus* 
ed  to  his  memory  at  Sicyon,  where  a  solemn 
festival  was  annually  celebrated.  Bomer.  Jl.  6u 
—Virg.  j^n.  6,  v.  ^O.^ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  L^ 
c.  T—Stat.  TkA.  4  and  h.—Bifgin.  fab.  68,  69 
and  10.— Poms.  1,  c.  39, 1.  8,  c.  25, 1. 10,  c.  90. 

— Herodot.  6.  c.  67,   Ac. IL  A  peripatetic 

philosopher,  disciple  to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  pre- 
served m  the  Vatican III.  A  Phrygian 

Erince,  who,  having  inadvertently  killed  his 
rother,  fled  to  CrcBsus,  where  he  was  humane- 
ly received,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
son  Atys.  In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastus 
slew  the  young  prince,  and  in  his  despair  kill- 
ed himself  on  nis  grave.    B&odot.  1,  c  35, 

AofuiNUfl,  or  Hadrianus,  I.  the  15th  empe- 
ror of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
learned,  warlike,  and  austere  general.  He  came 
to  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  between  the 
modem  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  80 
miles  long  to  protect  the  Britons  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caledonians.  He  killed  in  bat- 
tle 500,000  Jews  who  bad  rebelled,  and  built  a 
city  on  the  minsof  Jerusalem,  which  he  called 
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iEllk.  His  memoiy  was  so  retentiTe^  that  he 
xemembered  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 
He  vas  the  tint  emperor  who  wore  a  lonj^ 
beard,  and  this  he  did  to  hide  the  warts  on  his 
ihce.  His  successors  followed  his  example, 
not  through  necessity,  but  for  ornament.  Adri- 
an went  always  bareheaded,  and  in  long 
marches  generally  travelled  on  foot  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  foUowed  the  virtues 
of  his  adopted  fother  and  predecessor  Trajan ; 
he  remitted  all  arrears  due  to  his  treasury  for 
16  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the  account-boolc^, 
that  his  won!  might  not  be  suspected.  His 
peace  with  the  Parthians  proceeded  from  a 
wish  of  punishing  the  other  enemies  of  Rome, 
more  than  from  the  effects  of  fear.  The  trav- 
els of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  display  of  impe- 
rial pride,  but  to  see  whether  justice  was  distri- 
buted imputiallyj  and  public  fiivour  was  court- 
ed by  condescending  benavionr,  and  the  meaner 
fiuniliaritT  of  bathing  with  the  common  people. 
It  is  stated  that  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ  amcmg 
the  gods  of  Rome;  but  his  apparent  lenity  to- 
wards the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the  erec* 
tion  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  tne  spot  where  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on  mount 
Calvanr.  The  weight  of  diseases  became  in- 
tolerable. Adrian  attempted  to  destroy  himself, 
and  when  prevented,  he  exclaimed,  that  the 
lives  of  others  were  in  his  bauds,  but  not  his 
own.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  and  pub- 
lished it  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  domes- 
tics. He  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Baiee,  July  10, 
A.  D.  138,  in  the  73a  year  of  his  age,  after  a 

reign  of  21  years,     /h^. II.  A  rhetorician 

of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Antonius,  who  wrote 
aeven  books  of  metamorphoses,  besides  other 
treatises  now  lost 

j£acida8,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  and  brother  to  Onrmpias.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  lor  nis  continual  wars 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus,  onhr 
two  years  old,  whom  Chancns,  king  of  Illyn- 
cnm,  educated.    Pom.  1 ,  c  1 1 . 

Mice:    Vid.  Part  III. 

iEANTiDEs,  I.  a  tjrrant  of  Lampsacus,  intimate 
with  Darius.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hip- 
mas,  tyrant  of  Athens.     TTiucwd.  6,  c  SO. 

U.  One  of  the  7  poets  called  Pleiades. 

jEIatus,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly- 
dea,  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched 
the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelons  should  ob- 
tain the  kinffdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  be  lame, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  cany  her 
across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they  came  near 
the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from 
her  brother's  back,  exclaiminetnat  the  kingdom 
was  her  own.  JEHatus  joined  her  in  her  excla- 
mation, and  afterwards  married  her,  and  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  her.  Their  son  ThessaJus 
gave  his  name  to  Thessaly.    Pofyam.  8. 

JEncuLA  RiDicuu,  a  temple  raised  to  the  ffod 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance:  alter 
the  battle  of  Cannae,Hanniba]  marched  to  Rome, 
whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  which  caused  so  much  joy  in 
Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the 
god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worshipped  at 
Sparta.  PhU,  in  Life,  Agid.  if-  CUam,  Pausap 
mat  also  mentions  a  6ni  ycXwros. 

an 


^dIubs,  Roman  magistrates  than  had  tat 
care  of  all  buildings,  bathi,  and  aqueduets^and 
examined  the  weights  and  measures,  that  noth- 
ing might  be  sold  without  its  due  value.  There 
were  three  different  sorts :  the  iEdiles  Pkkn, 
or  Minoresi  the  Majartt  .SJiies.  and  the 
JEdiles  CereaUt.  The  plebeian  eoiles  were 
two,  first  created  with  the  tribunes  \  they  pre- 
sided over  the  more  minute  affiiirs  of  the  statc^ 
good  order  and  the  reparation  of  the  streets. 
They  procured  all  the  provisions  of  the  city,  and 
executed  the  decrees  of  the  people.  The  Ma> 
jores  andCereales  had  greater  pnvileges,  though 
they  at  first  shared  in  the  labour  of  the  plebeian 
ediles;  they  appeared  with  more  pomp,  and 
were  allowed  to  sit  publicly  in  iyory  chain, 
The  office  of  an  edile  was  honourable,  and  wis 
always  the  primary  step  to  greater  honours  in 
the  republic.  The  ediles  were  chosen  fnm.  the 
plebeians  for  137  years,  till  A.  U.  C.  338.  Vw- 
ro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  14.— Cur.  Ltgib,  3. 

JEniTDUs,  Val.,  a  Roman  poet  before  the  age 
of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry  and 
epigrams. 

JEdui,  or  Ebmui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Cdtie 
Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars  of 
Caesar.  When  their  country  was  invaded  by 
this  celebrated  general,  thev  were  at  the  hod  <x 
a  faction  in  opposition  to  tne  Sequani  and  their 
partisans,  ano  they  had  established  their  supe- 
riority in  frequent  battles.  To  support  tbeif 
cause,  however,  the  Sequani  obtained  the  assis- 
tance of  Ariovistus,  long  of  Germany,  and  soon 
defeated  their  opponents.  The  arrival  of  Caesar 
chanced  the  face  of  afiairs,  the  iEdui  were  re- 
stored to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the 
artful  Roman,  by  employing  one  faction  against 
the  other,  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all, 
though  the  insurrection  of  Ambiorix^  and  thai 
more  powerfully  supported  by  Vercmgetorix, 
shook  for  a  while  the  dominion  of  £nne  ia 
Gaul,  and  checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 
Ccf .  in  Beil.  G, 

JEoEus.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

JEgiIle,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  wife  ot 
Diomedes. 

JEouLEDS.    Vid.  Part  III. 

foiALUs,  I.  son  of  Phoroneus,  wasintmst* 
ed  with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  kinrA^ 
going  to  Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  eaUed  MgOf 

lea  fVom  him. II.  A  man  who  founded  the 

kingdom  of  Sicyon,  2091  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  reigned  53  years. 

Coweta  Paulus,  a  physician  bom  in  £gi- 
na.  He  flourished  in  the  Sd,  or,  accordiag  to 
others,  the  7th  century,  and  first  deserved  to  be 
called  man-midwife.  He  wrote  De  /?e  MUie^ 
in  seven  books. 

^olNfiTEs,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Poms, 
I,  c.  5. 

JEoisTHus,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being 
at  variance  with  his  brother  Atrens.  was  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged 
only  by  a  son  bom  of  himsetf  and  his  daughter. 
To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  Minerva  by  her  fiaber, 
who,  some  time  after,  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  ra- 
vished her  without  knowing  who  she  was.  Pe 
lopea  kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  find- 
ing it  to  be  her  father^,  exposed  the  child  sh« 
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had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  preaenred, 
and,  when  gjnown  np,  presentad  with  the  sword 
of  his  mother's  ravisher.  Pelopea,  soon  after 
this  melancholy  adventure^  had  married  her  un- 
cle Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her  nar 
tnial  son.  As  Threstes  had  debauched  the  first 
wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  iE^isthus  to  pm 
him  to  death :  but  Thyestes,  knowug  the  assas- 
sin's sword,  discovered  thai  he  was  his  own  son, 
•ad,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him  back 
to  murder  Atreos.  After  this  murder,  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or  as  others  say,  the 

frandsons  of  Atreus.  These  children  fled  to 
^olyphidus  of  Sicyon ;  but  as  he  dreaded  the 
power  of  their  persecutors,  he  remitted  the  pro- 
tection of  them  to  (Eneus,  king  of  .£ioIia.  By 
their  marriage  with  the  daugmers  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamemnon 
sncceedfed ,  while  Menelaus  reifined  in  his  father- 
in-law's  place.  JEgisthus  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  sons  of  Atreus ;  and  when  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left  guardian  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdoms,  and  of  his  wife  Clyiem- 
nestra.  iBgisthus  fell  in  love  with  Clytemnes- 
tra,  and  livA  with  her.  On  Agamemnon's  re- 
turn, these  two  adulterers  murdered  him,  and 
by  a  public  marriage  strengthened  themselves 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  Agamem- 
non's son,  would  have  shared  his  father's  fate, 
had  not  his  sister  Electra  privately  sent  him  to 
bis  uncle  Strophius,  kin^  of  Phoeis,  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intunate  friendship  with 
his  cousin  Pylades.  Some  time  after  Orestes 
came  to  Mvcens,  the  residence  of  JEgisthus, 
and  resolved  U>  jmnish  the  murderers  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived  in 
disguise  in  the  tyrant's  family.  To  effect  this 
more  eftectually,  Electra  publicly  declared  that 
ber  brother  Orestes  was  dead:  upon  which 
JSgisthns  and  Clytemnestra  went  to  the  tem- 

Sle  of  Apollo  to  return  thanks  to  the  god  fur  his 
eath.  Orestes,  who  had  secretly  concealed 
himself  in  the  temple,  attacked  them,  and  put 
them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
They  were  buried  without  the  city  walls.  Vid, 
Agamemiun^  Tl^sU$^  Qrestet^  ClyUmne^ra^ 
Jhflades,  and  Electra.  Ovid,  dt  Rem.  Am. 
161.  Trisi.  2,  v.  396.— flv/ft».  fab.  87  and  88. 
^j&ian.  V.  H.  13,  c  42.— Paitf .  2,  c.  16,  Ac. 
— Sopkod.  in  EUard.^JBschyl.  4*  Senec.  in 
Agam,— Homer.  Od.  3  and  iL^Lactant,  in 
TkiA.  1,  V.  684. Pompey  used  to  call  J.  Cae- 
sar JEnsthus,  on  account  of  his  adoliery  with 
his  wize  Mutia,  whomiie  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  SuH.  in  des.  50. 
iEoLEs,  a  Samiao  wrestler,  bom  dumb,  see- 
ing some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  con- 
te.<<,  he  broke  the  string  which  held  his  tongue, 
through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and  ever  culer 
spoke  with  ease.     Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

iEuA  Lex.  enacted   by  ^lius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  559,  to  send  two  colonies  into 

the  country  of  the  Brutli.    Lav.  34,  c.  53. 

Another,  A.  XT.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that,  in  pub- 
lic aftairs,  the  augurs  should  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  and  the  magistrates  be  empower- 
ed to  postpone  the  business. Another,  called 

MXui  Sexta,  by  jElius  Seztus,  A.  U.  C.  756, 
which  enacted  that  all  slaves  who  bore  any  I 
marks  of  punishment  received  from  their  mas- 1 


ters,  or  who  had  been  imprisoned,  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Roman  citizens. 

Muk  PffTiNi,  of  the  family  of  Tubero,  mar- 
ried Claudius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had  a  son. 
The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry  Messalina. 
au€Utn.  in  Claud.  36. 

MLilwm  CuiXJTX9j  a  Roman  sophist  of  Pn»- 
neste,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first  taoehi 
rhetoric  at  Rome ;  but  being  disgusted  with  his 
profession,  he  became  author,  and  published 
treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on  various  his- 
tory in  14  books,  dec.  in  Qreek,  a  lan^iiage 
wmch  he  preferred  to  Latin.  In  his  writings 
he  shows  nimself  very  fond  of  the  marvellouS| 
and  relates  many  stones  which  are  often  devoid 
of  elegance  and  purity  of  style ;  though  Philos- 
tratus  has  commended  his  language  as  superior 
to  what  could  be  expected  ftrom  a  person  who; 
was  neither  bom  nor  educated  in  Greece.  iSU- 
an  died  in  the  6(Hh  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  collected  together 
are  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  folio,  printed  Tiguri. 
1566,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
that  of  Euenius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1789.  Some 
attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks 
to  another  JEUan. 

iBuus,  and  .£lia,  a  family  in  Rome,  so  poor 
that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  a  little  field.  Their 
poverty  continued  till  Pauhis  conquered  Perseus 
kinff  oiMacedonia,  and  gave  his  son-in-law  .£1. 
Tuoero  Ave  pounds  of  gold  from  the  booty. 
Vol.  Atox.  4,  c.  4. 

Muv»  AdriXnus,!.  an  African,  mndfather 
to  the  emperor  Adrian. II.  Gallus,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the 
geographer,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to 
take  a  view  of  the  country.  Plin.  6,  c.  98. 

III.  PubliuB,  one  of  the  first  qipestors  chosen 
from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.  Ltv.  4,  c.  54. 

IV.  CL  Jt.  Pectus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publius. 
As  he  sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  woodpecker 
perched  upon  his  head ;  upon  which  a  soothsay- 
er exclaimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bird  ms 
house  would  flourish  ana  Rome  decay ;  and  if 
he  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen.  Hear- 
ing this.  JSlius,  in  the  presence  or  the  senate, 
bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  oi 
his  family  were  killed  at  Cannae,  and  the  Ro- 
man  arms  were  soon  attended  with  success 

Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  6. ^V.  Satuininus,  a  sating 

thrown  down  ttom  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  wri- 
ting: verses  against  Tiberius. ^VI.  Sej&nus. 

(  vid.  Sejanus.)—-Yll.  Sextus  Catus,  censor 
with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles.  Du- 
ring his  consulship  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mio- 
lians  found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dishes,  and 
offered  him  silver  vessels,  which  he  refbsed,  sat- 
isfied wjth  the  earthen  cups,  &c.  which,  for  his 
virtues,  he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law, 
L.  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia. 

Plin.  33,  c.   11.— aV.   de   Orai.  1. VHI. 

Sparlianas,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Adri- 
an, Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He 
flourished  A.  D.  340. ^IX.  Tubero,  grand- 
son of  L.  Paulus,  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Gracchi.  His 
grandson  was  accused  before  Caesar,  and  aWjr 

defended  by  Cicero.    Cie.  ep.  ad  BnU. X. 

Verus  Caesar,  the  name  of  L.  C.  Commodus 
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Veros  after  Adrian  had  adopted  tdm.  He  was 
made  pnetor.  and  consul  by  the  emperor,  who 
wa8  soon  conyinced  of  his  incapacity  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duty.  He  killed  himself  by 
drinking  an  antidote^  and  Antoninus^sumamed 
Pius,  was  adopted  in  his  place.  JEMns  was 
fSiUher  to  Antoninus  Verus,  whom  Pius  adopt- 
ed.  XL  A  physician  mentioned  by  Galen. 

— XII.  L.  G^allus,  a  lawyer,  who  wrote  12 
books  coQceming  the  signification  of  all  law 
words. XIIL  Sextus  Pstus,  a  lawyer,  con- 
sul at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  566.  He  is  greatly  com- 
mended by  Cicero  for  his  learning,  and  called 
cordat/us  tpmo  by  Ennios  for  his  knowledge  of 

law.    Cie.  de  Orai,  1,  c.  48,  in  Brut,  20. 

XIV.  Stilo,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  master  to 
N.  Ter.  Yarro^  and  author  of  some  treatises. 
— — XY.  Lamia.     Vid.  Xjomia, 

.£biilia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
JEmilius,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half    Liv. 

9,  c.  33. Another,  in  the  second  consulship 

of  iBmilius  Mamercus,  A.  U.  C.  39L  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  pnetor  to  drive  a  nail  in  the 
capitol  on  the  ides  of  September.  Liv.  7,  c.  3. 
— ^The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  superstitious  cere- 
mony, by  which  the  Romans  supposed  that  a 
pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or  an  impending 
calamity  averted. 

JEiflLiANOs,  ^C.  Julius,)  L  a  native  of  Man- 
retania,  proclaimed  emperor  ailer  the  death  of 
Decius.  He  marched  against  GkiUus  and  Yar 
lerian,  but  was  informed  they  had  been  murder- 
ed by  their  own  troops.    He  soon  after  s^red 

their  fate. II.  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 

rebelled  in  the  rejgn  of  Gallienus. 

.£mtlia,  I.  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
for  his  humanity  was  called  Atfiv^os  blandus, 
—II.  a  vestal,  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Yesta, 
which  was  extinguished  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it.  Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  9. 
—III.  The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  fa- 
mous for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband  when 

suspected  of  infidelity.     VaL  Max.  6,  c.  7. 

lY.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  married  Dru- 
sns  the  younger,  whom  she  di^raced  by  her 
wantonness.  She  killed  herself  when  accused 
of  adultery  with  a  slave.     Tacit.  6,  c.  40. 

JEmtliInus,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  iEmylius.  In  him  the  fa- 
milies or  the  Scipios  and  .£my1ii  were  united. 
Many  of  that  OEimily  bore  the  same  name.  Juv. 

Q,  V.  2. 

JEmyui,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
from  JEmylius  the  son  of  Ascanius.  Plutarch 
says  that  they  are  descended  from  Mamercus, 
the  son  of  Pythagoras,  sumamed  iBmylius  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  m  Num.  and  JEmyl. 
—The  family  was  distinguished  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Mamerci,  Mamercini, 
Barbulae,  Pauli.  and  Scauri. 

MuTUun,  I.  (Censor  nus,)  a  cruel  tyrant  of 
Sicily ,who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  invent- 
ed new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave  him 
a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant 
made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  donor. 

PUU.  de  Port.  Ram. 11.    A  triumvir  with 

Octavius.    Vid.  Lepidus. III.  Macer,  a  poet 

of  Verona  in  the  Augastan  age.  He  wrote 
some  poems  upon  serpents,  birds,  and,  as  some 
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Duj^wwwy  on  bees.  vid.  JMMer,— — IV.  Mar- 
cusScaurus,  a  Roman  who  floorished  about  100 
years  B.  C.  and  wrote  three  books  concerning 

his  own  life.    Cie.  in  BruL V.  A  poet  in 

the  age  of  Tiberias,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called 

Atheus,  and  destroyed  himself. VL  8n^^ 

another  writer  on  the  Roman  year. ^VH. 

Mamercus,  three  times  dictator,  conqnered  the 
Fidenates  and  took  their  city.  He  limited  to 
one  year  and  a  half  the  censorship,  which  be- 
fore his  time  was  exercised  during  ^'ve  years. 

Iav.  4,  c.  17, 19,  &Cj VIIL  Papiniftnus,  soo 

of  Hostilius  Papinianus,  was  in  fiivonr  with  the 
emperor  Severus,  and  was  made  governor  to  his 
sons  Geta  and  Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  hj 
his  brother,  and  Papinianus  for  upbraiding 
him,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  Prom  his 
school  the  Romans  have  had  many  able  law- 
yers, who  were  called  Papinianists. IX 

Pappus,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate 
P.  Com.  Ruffinuis,  who  had  been  twice  coosnl, 
because  he  had  at  his  table  ten  pounds  of  silver 

plate,  A.  U.  C.  4*38.    lAv,  14. ^X.  Porcina, 

an  elegant  orator.    Cie.  tn  Brut. XI.  Re- 

gillus,  conquered  the  general  of  Antiochus  at 
sea,  and  obutined  a  naval  triumph.    Liv.  37,  c. 

31. XIL  Scaurus,  a  noble  but  i>oor  citizeB 

of  Rome.  His  father,  to  maintain  himself,  was 
a  coal-merchant  He  was  edile  and  afterwards 
praetor,  and  fought  against  Jugurtha.  His  soa 
Marcus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  his 
edileship  he  built  a  very  magnificent  theatre. 
Plin.  36,  c  15. 

.£n&adjb,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  .£neas,  b^  Virg.  JEn,  I,  v.  16L 

jEMtkB^  I.  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Ajichises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au- 
thors concerning  his  character  are  difierenL 
His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
nymph,  ana  at  the  age  of  5  be  was  recalled  to 
Troy.  He  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
Thessaly  under  Chiron.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  During 
the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with  great  valoar 
in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came  to  an  en- 

gigement  with  Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
trabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse  him  of  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  Greeks,  with  Ante- 
nor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and  fortune  liy 
this  treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  variance 
with  Priam,  because  he  received  not  sufficient 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  king  and  his 
family,  as  Homtr^  Jl.  13  says.  This  might  have 
provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by  perfidy.  Au- 
thors of  credit  report,  that  when  Troy  was  in 
flames  he  carried  away,  upon  his  shouidei^,  his 
father  Anchises,  and  the  statues  of  his  house- 
hold gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his  son  Ascanius, 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Some 
say  that  he  retired  to  mount  Ida,  where  be  buHt 
a  fleet  of  30  shins,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  set- 
tlement Straoo  and  others  maintain  that 
^neas  never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt  Troy, 
where  he  reigned,  and  his  posterity  after  him. 
Even  Homer  says,  R.  90,  v.  30,  &c.  that  the 
gods  destined  ^neas  and  his  posterity  to  reign 
over  the  Trojans.  This  passage  Dionys.  Hal. 
explained,  by  saying  that  Homer  meant  the 
Trojans  who  had  gone  over  to  Italy  with 
.£neas,andnotthe  actual  inhabitants  of  Troy. 
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According  to  Virgil  and  other  Latin  anthors, 
he  with  his  fleet  first  came  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  where  Polymnestor,  one  of  his 
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allies  reigned.    Afler  visiting  Delos,  the  Stro*^  poem  which  proved  his  family  to  be  descended 


before  be  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his  death  de> 
j^ired  it  might  4)e  burnt.  This  was  happily  dis- 
:^  obeyed,  and  Augustus  saved  from  the  names 


phades,  and  Crete,  he  landed  in  Epinis  and; 
Drepanum,  the  court  of  king  Acestes  in  Sicily, ' 
where  he  buried  his  father.    From  Sicily  hcr, 
sailed  for  Ital^,  but  was  driven  on  the  coasts  oi 
Africa,  and  kindly  received  by  Dido,  queen  of 
Carthage.  Dido,  iSeing  enamoured  of  him,  wish- 
ed to  marry  him ;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order 
of  the  gods.  In  nis  voyage  he  was  driven  to  Si- 
cily, and  from  thence  he  passed  to  Cumse,  where 
the  Sybil  conducted  him  to  hell,  that  be  mi^ht 
hear  from  his  fatjiifr  the  fates  which  attended 
him  and  all  his  posterity.    Afler  a  voyage  of 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  he  came 
to  thk  Tiber:  LAtinus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
received  him  with  hospitality,  and  promised  him 
his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  before  be- 
trothed to  king  Tnmus  by  her  mother  Amata. 
To  prevent  this  marriage,  Tumus  made  war 
sgainst  ^neas ;  and  after  many  battles  the  war 
was  decided  by  a  combat  between  the  two  rivals, 
in  which  Tumus  was  killed.   .£neas  married 
Lavinia,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of 
Lavinium,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  Af- 
ter a  short  reign,  iEneas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Etrurians.    Some  sav  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Numicu8,  and  hisbodv  weighed 
down  by  his  armour;  upon  which  the  Latins, 
not  finding  their  king,  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  therefore  offered 
him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god.    Dionys.  Hal.  fixes 
the  arrival  of  .£neas  in  Italy  in  the  54th  oljrmp. 
Some  authors  suppose  that  iEneas,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptole- 
mns,  together  with  Andromache,  and  that  he 
vas  carried  to  Thessaly,  whence  ne  escaped  to 
Italy.    Others  say  that  after  he  had  come  to 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanius 
king  of  Latium.    ^neas  has  been  praised  for 
his  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Bomer.  Tl.  13  and  90.  Byvin.  in  Vener. — Apol- 
W.  3.  c.  IQ.'^Diod.  Z.—Pans.  9,  c.  33,  9,  3, 
c  23, 1. 10,  c.  25.— Pitt*,  in  Rtmul.  and  Carol. 
Qnuea.  Rffm.-^Val.  Max,  1,  c.  8.— FZor.  1,  c.  1. 
—JitsUn.  90,  c.  1,  1.  31,  c.  8,  1.  43,  c.  l.^Dic- 
tfs  CrH.  b.-^Dares  Phry.  ^.—Dion/ys.  Hal.  1, 
c.  n.-^Shrab.  13.— Lw.  1,  c.  l.—Vtrg.jEn.— 
A%r.  Vielor.^jBlian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  ^Q.—PropeH. 
4,  el.  1,  T.  42.— Opwi.  Met.  14,  fab.  3,  &c.: 

^>w«.  4,  V.  799. II.  A  son  of  .fineas  and 

Lavinia,  called  Sylvius,  because  hw  mother  re- 
ared with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father's 
death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  Julius,  the  son  of  his  prede- 

crasor.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  770.— Lw.  1,  c.  3, 

in.  Ar.  ancient  author  who  wrote  on  tactics, 
besides  other  treatises,  which,  according:  to 
-filian,  were  epitomized  by  Cineas,  the  friend 
of  Pyrrhus.— — ^IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  who, 
from  aplatonicphilosopherbecame  aChristian, 
A.  D.  486,  and  wrote  a  dialogue,  called  Tkeo- 
pkrartna,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  resurrection. 

Mutm^  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for  its 
«Qbjcct  the  settlement  of  JEneas  in  Italy.  The 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
amhor  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  say. 
Homer  is  saperior  to  him  only  because  he  is 
more  ancient,  and  is  an  original    Virgil  died 


from  the  kings  of  Troy.  The  Mneid  had  en- 
l^aged  the  attention  of  the  poet  for  U  years,  and 
m  the  first  six  books  it  seems  that  it  was  Virgil's 
(lesign  to  imitate  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  in  the 
Last  the  Iliad.  The  action  of  the  poet  compre- 
hends eight  years,  oae  of  which  only,  the  last, 
is  really  taken  up  by  action,  as  the  seven  first 
are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of  iEneas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  &c.  In 
the  first  book  of  the  £neid,  the  hero  is  introdu- 
ced, in  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition,  sail- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  and  shipwrecked  on 
the  African  coast,  where  he  is  received  by  Dido. 
In  the  second,  iBneas,  at  the  desire  of  the  Phoe- 
nician queen,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his 
flight  through  the  general  conflagration  to  mount 
Ida.  In  the  third,  the  hero  contmues  his  narm- 
tion,  by  a  minute  account  of  his  voyage  through 
the  Cyclades,  the  places  where  he  landed,  and 
the  dreadful  storm,  with  the  description  of  which 
the  poem  opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book, 
makes  public  her  partialitv  to  .£neas,  which  is 
slighted  bv  the  sailing  of  tne  Trojans  from  Car- 
thage, ana  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of  the 
disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book,  JElneas 
sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  father's  death,  and  thence  pursues 
his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the  sixth,  he  visits  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  learns  from  his  father  the 
fate  which  attends  him  and  his  descendants  the 
Romans.  In  the  seventh  book,  the  hero  reaches 
the  destined  land  of  Latium^  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  the  countnr,  which  is 
soon  broken  by  the  interference  of  Juno,  who 
stimulates  Tumus  to  war.  The  auxiliaries  of 
the  enemy  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eighth 
book,  iBneas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  ancT  re- 
ceives from  Venus  a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan, 
on  which  are  represented  the  future  glory  and 
triumphs  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  reader  is 
pleased  in  the  ninth  book  with  the  account  of 
iMittles  between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immor- 
tal friendship  of  Nisus  and  Euiyalus.  Jupiter, 
in  the  tenth,  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed,  and 
Tumus  saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of  ^neas 
by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The  eleventh  book 
gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas,  and 
of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between  JBneaA 
and  Latinus,  which  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  the 
combatants  separared  by  the  night.  In  the  last 
book  Juno  prevents  the  single  combat  agreed 
upon  by  Tumus  and  .fineas.  The  Trojans 
are  defeated  in  the  absence  of  their  king ;  but, 
on  the  return  of  £neas,  the  battle  assumes  a 
different  turn,  a  single  combat  is  fought  by  the 
rival  leaders,  and  the  poem  is  concluded  by  the 
death  of  king  Tumus.    Plin.  7,  c.  30,  &c. 

^NEsmEMOfl,  I.  a  brave  general  of  Argos. 

lAv.  39,  c.  95. 11.  A  Cretan  philosopher, 

who  wrote  8  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master 
P5nrrho.    Diog.  in  Pyr. 

iExoBARBUs,  or  Ahenobarbcs,  the  surname 
of  Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited 
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them ;  upon  wliieli  they  touched  his  chin  as  d 
beard,  which  instantly  became  of  a  brazen  c(\- 
lour  whence  the  surname  given  to  himself  and 
his  descendants. 

JEpOlo,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who  drank 
fo  excess  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
ManUus,  the  Roman  general.  Being  attacked 
by  a  soldier,  he  fled  to  a  nei^hbonring  town 
which  the  Romans  took,  and  killed  himself  (or 
fear  of  being  taken.    Flor.  8,  c.  10. 

JEpiTOs,!.  a  king  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Merope,  was  edacated  in  Arr'adia 
with  Cypselus,  his  mother's  father.  To  reco- 
ver his  irinedom,  he  killed  Polyphontes,  who 
had  married  his  mother  against  her  wDl,  and 
usurped  the  crown.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  6. — Pans.  4, 
c.  8. 11.  A  son  of  Hyppothoas,  who  forci- 
bly entered  the  temple  of  Neptune,  near  Man- 
tinea,  and  was  struck  blind  by  the  sudden  erup- 
tion of  salt  water  from  the  altar.  He  was  kill- 
ed l^  a  serpent  in  hunting.  Poms,  8,  c.  4 
aildo. 

.£r5pb,  I.  wife  of  Atretis." ^IL  A  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheus. 

JSscHiNXs,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flou- 
rished about  342  B.  C.  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His 
fothers  name  was  Atrometus,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family^,  though  De- 
mosthenes reproached  him  as  bemg  the  son  of 
acourtesan.  The  first  open  signs  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  rival  orators  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as  ambassadors ; 
but  the  character  of  .£schines  was  tarnished  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  the  Macedonian 
prince,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto  been  the 
general  subject  of  his  declamation.  When  the 
Athenians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  la- 
bours of  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown, 
^schines  impeached  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
it :  and  to  their  subsequent  dispute  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  two  celebrated  orations  de  corana. 
^schines  was  defeated  by  his  rival's  superior 
eloquence,  and  banished  to  Rhodes ;  but  as  he 
retired  from  Alhens,Demosthenes  ran  after  him, 
and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  sil- 
ver. In  his  banishment  the  orator  repeated  to 
the  Rhodians  what  he  had  deliverea  against 
Demosthenes;  and  after  receivihg  much  ap- 
plause, he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of  his 
antagonist  It  was  received  with  great  marks 
of  approbation ;  but,  exclaimed  ^schines,  how 
mucn  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
raised,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  himself 
speak  it!  iEschines  died  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  as  some  suppose,  at  Sa- 
mos.  He  wrote  three  orations  ana  nine  epis- 
tles, which,  from  their  number,  received  the 
name,  the  first  of  the  graces,  and  the  last  of  the 
muses.  The  orations  alone  are  extant,  gene- 
ralljT  found  collected  with  those  of  Lysias.  An 
oration,  which  bears  the  name  of  Deliaca  lex,  is 
said  not  to  be  his  production,  but  that  of  .£s- 
chines,  another  orator  of  that  age.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  24, 1.  2,  c.  53,  in  Brui.  c.  Vt.—Plut.  in  De- 
moOk.'^Diog.  2  and  3.— Pii».  7,  c.  30.  Dio- 
genes mentions  seven  more  of  the  same  name. 

II.  A  philosopher,  disciple   of  Socrates, 

who  wrote  several  dialogues,  some  of  which 
bore  the  followinglitles :  Aspasia,  Phaedon,  Al- 
cibiades,  Draco,  Erycia,  Polyaenus,  Telauges, 
Ac    The  dialogue  entitled  Axiochus,  and  as- 


cribed to  Plato,  is  supposed  to  be  his  composi- 
tion. The  best  editions  are  that  of  LeovanL 
1718,  with  the  notes  of  Horneus,  in  8vo.  and 
that  of  Fischer.  8vo.  Lips.  1766. 

JSscHiuoN,  L  a  Mitylenean  poet,  intimate 
with  Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in 

his  Asiatic  expedition. IL  An  Iambic  poet 

of  Samoa.  Atken, IIL  A  physician  com- 
mended by  Qalen.  A  treatise  of  his  on  hus- 
bandry has  been  quoted  hy  Pliny, 

.£acHf  Lus,  L  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Eleusis  m  Attica,  Olympi 
63d,  4,  B.  C.  525.  Pausanias  records,  a  stoir 
of  his  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himself;  which^  if  true,  shows  thai  bis 
mind  at  a  very  early  period  had  been  enthusias> 
tically  struck  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  infani 
drama.  An  impression  like  this,  acting  opon 
his  fervid  imagination,  would  naturally  produce 
such  a  dream  as  is  described.  '  i£schylus,' 
sa^rs  Pausanias, '  used  lo  tell  that,  when  stiU  a 
stripling,  he  was  cmce  set  to  watch  grapes  in  the 
country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In  las  slumbers 
Bacchus  appeared  and  bade  him  turn  hisaiteor 
tion  to  the  tragic  art.  When  day  dawned  and 
he  awoke,  the  boy,  anxious  to  obey  the  visioD, 
made  an  attempt  and  found  himself  possessed  of 
the  utmost  facility  in  dramatic  composition.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  his  first  public 
essay  as  a  tragic  author,  Olymp.  70,  B.  G.  499. 
The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  him  is  it 
Olymp.  72d,  3,  B.  C.  490;  when,  along  wiib 
his  two  celebrated  brothers,  Cynsegeirus  and 
Ameinias,  he  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  ibe 
prize  of  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  bii 
thirty-fian  year.  How  dearly  he  valued  the  dis- 
tinction there  acquired  by  his  valour  we  leam 
fi-om  Pausanias:  where,  apparently  alluding u 
the  epitaph  whicn  the  exiled dramaidsSscompos- 
ed  for  himself  the  topographer  tells  us,  that  £s* 
chylus,  out  or  all  the  topics  of  his  g^lory  as  a 
poet  and  a  warrior,  selected  his  eirploits  at  Ma- 
rathon as  his  highest  honour.  Six  years  after 
that  memorable  battle,  .£schvlus  sained  bis 
first  tragic  victory,  Olymp.  '>4th,  B.  C.  48*; 
Four  years  afler  this  was  tought  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  which  iBschylus  took  part  along 
with  his  brother  Ameinias;  to  whose  extraor- 
dinary valour  the  Stptvnia  were  decreed.  In  tbe 
following  year  he  served  with  the  Athenian 
troops  at  rlataea.    Eight  years  afterwards  he 

S lined  the  prize  with  a  tetralogy,  composed  of 
e  Persa,  Uie  PHneus,  the  GUiucus  PoUdensis, 
and  the  Prometheus  Ignifer,  a  satiric  drama. 
The  latter  part  of  the  poei's  life  is  involved  in 
much  olx^urity.  That  he  quitted  Athens  and 
died  in  Sicily  is  agreed  on  all  hands ;  but  the 
time  and  the  cause  of  his  departure  arepoints 
of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  that  j£schr- 
lus  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  pro&- 
nation,  by  too  boldly  introducing  on  the  stace 
something  connectea  with  the  My^eries.  He 
was  tried  and  acquitted ;  bnC  the  peril  which 
he  had  run,  the  dread  of  a  multitude  ever  mer- 
ciless in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  ihe 
treatment  which  ne  had  received,  joined,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealousy 
at  witnessing  the  preference  occasionally  givai 
to  young  and  aspiring  rivals,  were  motires  suf- 
ficientlv  powerful  to  induce  his  proud  spirit  to 
leave  his  native  city,  and  .<%ek  a  retreat  in  the 
court  of  the  munificent  and  literary  Hiero.  prince 
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of  S3rrftcttse :  wl^ere  he  found,  as  fellow-gnests, 
ffimonides,  Epichamras,  and  Pindar.  This 
most  have  heen  before  Oljrmp.  "TSth,  3,  B.  C. 
4Slj  for  in  thac  year  Hiero  died.  In  Sicily  he 
composed  a  drama,  entitled  JEtna^  to  eratify  his 
royal  host,  who  had  recently  founded  a  city  of 
that  name.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  it 
is  doubtful  whether  be  ever  returned  to  Athens. 
If  he  did  not,  those  pieces  of  his,  which  were 
composed  in  the  interval,  might  be  exhibited  on 
the  Athenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some 
friend  or  relation,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case.  Among  these  dramas  was  the  Orestean 
tetralogy,  which  won  the  prize  Olymp.  80th,  3. 
B  C.  466,  two  years  before  his  death.  At  a  ny 
rale,  his  residence  in  Sicily  must  have  been  of 
considerable  length,  as  it  was  sufficient  to  affect 
the  purity  of  his  language.  We  are  told  by 
Athenaeus  that  many  Sicuian  words  are  to  be 
found  in  his  later  plays.  .£schylus  died  at  Gtela 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Olymp.  81st, 
B.  C.  456.  His  death,  if  the  common  account  be 
true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sitting 
motionless,  in  silence  and  meditation,  in  the 
fields,  his  head,  now  bald  from  years,  was  mis< 
taken  for  a  stone  by  an  eagle,  which  happened 
to  be  flying  over  him  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill. 
The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to  break  the  shell ; 
and  the  poet  was  killed  by  the  blow.  The  Ge- 
loans,  to  show  their  respect  for  so  illustrious  a 
sojourner,  inferred  him  with  much  pomp  in 
the  public  cemetery,  and  engraved  on  nis  tomb 
the  following  epitaph,  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  himselr*. — 

himvjSktv  Ei^p£aMW(  'A^iiMi or  rtfdc  ccMfi 

iBschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy 
dramas,  of  which  five  were  satinc,  and  to  have 
been  thirteen  times  victor.    This  great  drama- 
tist was  in  reality  the  creator  of  tragedy.    He 
added  a  second  actor  to  the  locutor  of  Thespis 
and  Phrynichus.  and  thus  introduced  the  regu- 
lar dialogue.    He  abridged  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  subser- 
vient to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  ex- 
panded the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  compe- 
tent extent    To  these  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  the  drama  he  added  the  decorations 
of  art  in  its  exhibition.   A  regular  stage,  with 
appropriate  scenerv,  was  erected ;  the  peiform- 
ers  were  fumishea  with  becoming  dresses,  and 
raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented, 
tj  the  thick-soled  cothurnus:  whilst  the  face 
-was  brought  to  the  heroic  cast  oy  a  mask  of  pro- 
portionate size  and  strongly  marked  character ; 
ivhich  was  also  so  contrived  as  to  give  power 
and  distinctness  to  the  voice.    And  the  hero  of 
Bfarathon  and  Salamis  did  not  disdain  to  come 
forward  in  person  as  an  actor,  like  his  predeces- 
sor Thespis.  He  paid  moreover  great  attention 
to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  figure 
^f«itt<»iKt  bimself:  in  which,  declining  the  assist- 
Adce  of  the  regular  ballet-masters,  he  carefully 
ifijitracted  his  choristers :  one  of  whom,  Telestes, 
-vrwa  such  a  proficient  in  the  art,  as  distinctly  to 
e:rpress  by  <£mce  alone  the  various  occurrences 
of  the  play.   Among  his  other  improvements  is 
DK^ntioned  the  introduction  of  a  practice,  which 
sctbs^iuently  became  established  as  a  fixed  and 


essential  rule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  blood- 
shed and  murder  from  public  view.  In  short, 
so  many  and  so  iinportant  were  the  alterations 
and  additions  of  ^fischylus,  that  he  was  con* 
sidered  by  the  Athenians  as  the  Father  of  tra- 
gedv  'f  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour 
paia  to  his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree  after 
his  death,  that  a  cnorus  should  be  allowed  to 
any  poet  who  chose  to  re-exhibit  the  dramas  of 
JEfschylus.  In  philosophical  sentiments,  JE&- 
chylus  is  said  to  have  oeen  a  Pvthagorcan.  In 
his  extant  dramas  the  tenets  or  this  sect  may 
occasionally  be  traced :  as,  deep  veneration  in 
what  concerns  the  gods ;  high  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  and  the  nuptial  bond ;  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  the  origin  of  names 
from  imposition  and  not  from  nature ;  the  im- 
portance of  numbers :  the  science  of  phv^iog- 
nomy ;  and  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants. 
Aristophanes,  in  that  invaluable  comedy,  the 
Frogs,  has  sketched  a  most  lively  character  of 
JEschylus ;  and  thus  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the 
lip:ht  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  imme- 
diate posterity.  His  temper  is  there  depicted 
as  proud,  stem,  and  impatient ;  his  sentiments 


ous,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  ponderous  ex- 
pressions ;  whust  in  the  dramatic  arrangement 
of  his  pieces  there  remained  much  of  ancient 
simplicity  and  somewhat  even  of  uncouth  rude- 
ness. Yet  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  right* 
minded  and  judicious,  he  ranked  supreme  in 
tragedy.  Even  the  majestic  dignity  of  Sopho- 
cles bows  at  once  before  the  gigantic  powers  of 
^schylus;  and  nothing  save  ignorance  and 
vitiated  taste  dare  for  a  moment  to  set  up  a  rival 
in  the  philosophic  Euripides.  With  the  portrait, 
thus  drawn  by  Aristophanes,  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  critics  in  general  coincide.  Diony- 
sius  lauds  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  cnaracters,  the  originality  of^  his 
ideas,  the  force,  variety,  and  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guage. Lon^nus  speaks  of  the  bold  magni- 
ncence  of  his  imagery;  whilst  he  condemns 
some  of  his  conceptions  as  rude  and  turgid,  and 
his  expressions  as  not  unfrequently  overstrain- 
ed. dLuinctilian  again,  among  the  Romans, 
assififns  him  the  praise  of  dimity  in  sentiment, 
sublimity  of  idea,  and  loflmess  in  style  |  al- 
though often  overcharged  in  diction  and  irre- 
gular in  composition.  Such,  in  the  eyes  of  an- 
tiquity, was  the  Shakspeare  of  the  Grecian 
drama.  Besides  his  tragedies,  it  is  said  that 
he  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon 
in  elegiac  verses.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  that  of  Stanley,  fol.  London,  1663; 
that  of  Glasg.  2  vols,  in  12mo.  1746,  and  that  of 
Schutz,  9  vols.  8vo.  Hate,  1782.  Borat.  Art, 
Poet.  278.— Qttin^tT  10,  c.  l.^Plin.  10,  c.  3.— 

Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  12. IT.  The  12th  perpetual 

archon  of  Athens. III.  A  Corinthian  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Timophanes,  intimate  with  Tim- 

oleon.    Plut.  in  TLwol. IV.  A  Rhodian  set 

over  Egypt  with  Peucestes   of  Macedonia. 

Ou>rt,  4,  c'  8. V.  A  native  of  Cnidus,  teacher 

of  rhetoric  to  Cicero.     Cic.  in  Brut. 

^86PU8, 1,  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who^ 
though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty  by 
the  sallies  of  his  genius.  He  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Eg}^)!,  but  chiefly 
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resided  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
I>elphi.  In  this  commission,  ^sop  behaved 
with  grenx  severity,  and  satirically  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floating  sticks,  which  appear  large 
mt  a  distance,  but  are  nothing  when  brought 
Bear.  The  Delphians,  offended  with  his  sarcas- 
tic remarks,  accused  him  of  having  secreted  one 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo's  temple,  and 
threw  him  down  from  a  rock,  561  B.  C.  Maxi- 
musPlanudes  has  written  his  life  in  Greek ;  but 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer  who 
ftlsely  asserts  that  the  mythologist  was  short 
and  deformed.  £sop  dedicated  his  fables  to  his 

EEitron  Croesus ;  but  what  appears  now  under 
is  name,  is,  no  doubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
fables  and  apologues  of  wits  before  and  after  the 
age  of  iBsop,  conjointly  with  his  own.    Plut. 

in  Solon.— Phad.  1,  fab.  2,  1.  3,  fab.  9. II. 

Claudns,  an  actor  on  the  Roman  stage,  very  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  He  amassed  an  immense 
fortune.  His  son  melted  precious  stones  to 
drink  at  his  entertainments.  BortU,  2,  SaL  3. 
▼.239.— FW.  Mix.^Plin, 

JE-natA,    Vid.  Part  III. 

JETfA,  a  poem  of  Callimachus,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
tney  were  offered.    Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

JSnoN,  or  Eetion,  a  famous  painter.  He 
drew  a  painting  of  Alexander  goin^  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  with  Rozane.  This  piece  was 
much  valued^  and  was  exposed  to  public  view 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  rained  so  much 
applause  that  the  president  of  the  games  gave 
the  painter  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cic*  Br. 
18. 

AfrAnius,  I,  (Luc.)  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  comrared  to  Menander, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  die 
unnatural  gratifications  which  he  mentions  in 
his  writings,  some  fragments  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Corpus  Poetarwn.  Qt^tnt.  10,  c. 
l.-^Suelon.  Ner.  ll.-^Bbrai.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57.— 

CU.  de  fin.  1.  c.  3.— il.  QeU.  13,  c.  8. II. 

A  general  of  Pompey,  conquered  by  Caesar  in 
Spain.  SuUon,  in  6as.  Zi,-^PhU.  in  Pomp. 
— ^III.  GU  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  satire 
a^inst  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 

Ptsonlan  conspiracv.     T\icU. IV.  Poiitus,  a 

plebeian,  who  said  before  Caligula  that  he  would 
willingly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from 
the  distemper  he  laboured  under.  Calignla  re- 
covered, and  Afranius  was  put  to  death  that  he 
might  not  forfeit  his  word.    Dio. 

Agalla,  a  woman  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  grammar.    Athin.  1. 

AoAM&DEs  and  Trophonius,  two  architects 
who  made  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god  whatever 
gift  was  most  advantageous  for  a  man  to  receive. 
Eight  davs  after  they  were  found  dead  in  their 
bed.  pUd.  de  cons,  ad,  Avcl. — Cic.  TVsc.  1,  c. 
XM.—Pwus.  9,  c.  11  ana  37,  gives  a  different 
account 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Plisthenes 
the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them  sons  of 
Atreus,  which  is  false,  upon  the  authority ofHe- 
siod,  ApoUodoms,  dec.  Vid.  Plisthenes.  When 
Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother  Thyestes  seized 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  removed  Agamem- 
non ana  Menelaus,  who  fled  to  Polyphidus,  king 
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of  Sicyon,  and  hence  to  GBneus,  king  of  £tolia, 
where  they  were  educated.  Agamemnon  msp 
ried  Clytemnestra,  and  Menelaus  Helen,  both 
daughters  of  Tyndarus,  kin^  of  8paiia,  who  as* 
sisted  them  to  recover  their  father's  kingdom. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  usurper  to  CyUieTa, 
Agamemnon  established  himself  at  Mycena, 
whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law  at 
Sparta.  When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris, 
Agamemnon  was  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Grecian  forces  going  against  Troy;  and  he 
showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  bv  furnishing  100 
ship,  and  lending  GO  more  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
caaia.  The  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis,  where 
A^^amemnon  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  <yppease 
Diana.  Vid.  Jpkigenia,  Punng  the^  Trojaii 
war  Agamemnon  behaved  with  much  valour; 
but  his  quarrel  with  Achilles,  whose  mistress  he 
took  by  force,  was  ftital  to  the  Greeks.  YiL 
Briseis.  After  the  ruin  oT  Troy,  Cassandra, 
fell  to  his  share  and  foretold  him  mat  his  wife 
would  put  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to 
this,  and  returned  to  Argos  with  Cassandra. 
Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulterer  JEgisthus, 
prepared  to  murder  him ;  and  as  he  came  from 
the  oath,  to  embarrass  him,  she  gave  him  a  tonic, 
whose  sleeves  were  sewed  together,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  put  it  on.  she  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  stroke  of  a  hatchet,  and  ^is- 
thus  seconded  her  blows.  His  death  was  re» 
venged  by  his  son  OresteSi  Vid.  ClffternnesUa^ 
Menelaus^  and  Orestes,  Homer,  iL  1,  3,  Ac- 
Od.  4,  &c. — Odd.  de  Rem,  Asn.  v.  777.  MA. 
12,  V.  30.— JB^^n.  fab.  88  and  97.— »rfl*.  &- 
T\nctfd.  1,  c.  9.— ^iian.  V,  H,  4,  c.  36.- 
Dictys  CreL  1,  3,  &c.— Aires  PAryg.— S»- 
pkod.  in  Elect,— Euripid,  in  OrtsL — Stnec.  is 
Agam.—Pams.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  40,  Ac.— Ftr/- 
JBn.  6,  V.  838.— JIftto,  9,  c.  3. 

Agap£nob,  I.  commander  of  Agamemnon^ 

fleet    Homer,  U.  3. 11.  The  son  of  Ancseos, 

anderandson  of  Lycurgas,  who,  after  the  roin 
of  Troy,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cyprus, 
where  ne  built  Paphos.  Poto.  &  c  b.—Sam, 
11.2, 

Aoarista,  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who 
married  Xantippus.  She  dreamed  that  she  bad 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  sometime  after  became 
mother  of  Pericles.  Plut,  in  Perid,—Btroid. 
6,  c.  131. 

AoAsIcLEs,  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  one  of  the  Proclidae.  He  nsed 
to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  govern  his  sobjectt 
as  a  father  governs  his  chilaren.  Paus,  3,  c  T 
— Plut.  in  Apoph, 

Agatrarcridas,  I.  a  general  of  Corinth  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Tkucyd.  3,  c  83. — • 
II.  A  Samian  philosopher  and  historian,  vbo 
wrote  a  treatise  on  stones,  and  a  history  of  Per- 
sia and  Phoenice,  besides  an  account  or  the  Red 
Sea,  of  Europe,  and  Asia.  Some  make  him  a 
native  of  Cnidus,  and  add  that  he  flourished 
about  177  B.  C.    Joseph,  coni.  Ap. 

AoATmAS,  a  Greek  historian  of  iEolia.  A 
poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  of 
whose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  fire 
books.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Anthologia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Procopius.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris, 
fol.  1660. 

AoATBO,  I  a  Samian  historian,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Scythia. IL  A  poet,  who 
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ikmrished  406  B.  C. in.  A  learned  and  me- 
lodious musician,  who  first  introdaced  songs  in 
tragedy.  Aristoi.  in  Poei.  He  V'as  ihe  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Euripides.  At  his 
house  Plato  lays  the  scene  of  his  Symposium^ 
given  in  honour  of  a  tragic  victory  won  by  the 
poet  Agathon  was  no  mean  dramatist.  Plato 
represents  him  as  abounding  in  the  mast  exqui- 
site ornaments  and  the  most  dazzling  antitheses. 
Aristophanes  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
memory  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  in  the  Rana^ 
where  Bacchus  calls  him  dyaBds  iroirirfis  kuI 
"toOeivii^TQit  0cAoc(.  In  the  ThesmophoriazuseBf 
which  was  exhibited  six  years  before  the  Bajue. 
Agathon,  then  alive,  is  introduced  as  the  friend 
of  Euripides,  and  ridiculed  for  his  effeminacy. 
He  is  there  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  at- 
tire, and  describnl  as 

Vv¥^uc^b»¥OSj  iiwaXds,  twrpnilS  I'Jctr— 191. 

His  poetry  seems  to  have  corresponded  with  his 
personal  appearance:  profuse  in  trope,  inflection, 
and  metaphor :  glittering  with  sparkling  ideas, 
and  flowing  sonly  along,  with  harmoniouswords 
and  nice  construction,  but  deficient  in  manly 
thought  and  vigour.  Agathon  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  charged  with  having  begun  the  de- 
cline of  true  tragedy.  It  was  he  who  first  com- 
menced the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  be- 
twixt the  acts  of  the  drama,  which  had  no  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
piece:  thus  infringing  the  law  by  which  the 
chorus  was  made  one  of  the  actors.  Aristotle 
blames  him  also  for  want  of  judgment  in  select- 
ing too  extensive  subjects.  EDe  '  occasionally 
wrote  pieces  with  fictitious  names,  (a  transition 
towards  the  Kew  Comedy)  one  of  which  was 
called  the  Flower;  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
neither  serioosly  affecting  nor  terrible,  but  in 
the  style  of  the  Idyl.'  One  of  his  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  Olymp.  91st,  9,  B.  C.  416.  He 
too,  like  Euripides,  len  Athens  for  the  court  of 
the  Macedonian  Archelaus.  He  died  before 
the  representation  of  the  /Zaiue." — LHog.  Lueri. 
3,  e.  as. 

AoATHdcus,  I.  a  youth,  son  of  a  potter,  who 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
Sicilv ;  bat,  being  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
Cartnaginians,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Italy,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Crotona.  He  died  in  his  72d 
year,  B.  C.  289,  after  a  reign  of  38  years  of 
mingled  prosperity  and  adversity.  Plut.  in 
AMrpik.-'Jus&n.  23  and  ^.^Polyb.  l^.—LHod. 
18,  &c.  11.  A  son  of  Lysimachus,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Gktse.  He  was  ransomed,  and 
married  Lysandra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. 

AoesANDER,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes  under  Ves- 
pasian, who  made  a  representation  of  Laocoon's 
nistory,  which  now  passes  for  the  best  relic  of 
all  ancient  scnlpture. 

AoBoxa,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught 
the  immoitalinr  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  Ptole- 
mies forbade  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  be- 
cause liis  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that  many 
of  his  auditors  committed  suicide. 

AoesiLAiTs,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agidse,  was  son  of  Doryssus  and  father 
of  Archelans.  During  his  reign  Lycurgus  in- 
stituted his  famous  laws.  Berodot.  7,  c.  204. — 
Pma,  3,  c  2l— IL  A  son  of  Archidamns,  of 


the  family  of  the  Proclidse,  made  king  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  nephew  Leotychides.  He  made 
war  against  Anaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  with 
success ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  he  was  recalled  home  to  oppose  the  Athe- 
nians and  BcBotians,  who  desolated  his  country; 
and  his  return  was  so  expeditious  that  he  pass- 
ed, in  thirty  days,  over  that  tract  of  country 
which  had  taken  up  a  whole  year  of  Xerxes' 
expedition.  He  deieaied  his  enemies  at  Coro- 
nea ;  but  sickness  prevented  the  progress  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  Spartans  were  beat  in  every 
engagement,  especially  at  Leuctra,  till  he  ap- 
peared at  their  head .  Though  deformed,  small 
of  stature,  and  lame,  he  was  brave ;  and  a  great- 
ness of  soul  compensated  all  the  imperfections 
of  nature.  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as  of 
military  discipline ;  and  when  he  went,  in  his 
80th  year,  to  assist  Tachus,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
servants  of  the  monarch  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Lacedemonian  general  was  eat- 
ing with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground  barehead- 
ed, and  without  any  covering  to  repose  upon. 
Agesilaus  died  on  his  return  from  E^^t,  after 
a  reign  of  36  years,  363  B.  C,  and  his  remains 
were  embalmed  and  brought  to  Lacedsemon. 
Jiutin,  6,  c.  l.-^PhU,  and  C.  Nep.  in  vt^.— 

Paus.  3,  c.  9. — Zenoph.  Oral,  pro  Ages. 

III.  A  brother  of  Themistocles,  who  was  sent 
as  a  spy  into  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  ctab- 
bed  Mardonius  instead  of  Aerxes.  Plut,  in 
Parall. 

Aofisipous.  I.  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Pausanias,  ootained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mantineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.  C. 
380.  Paus,  3,  c.  5, 1.  8,  c.  S.—Xenopk.  3,  Bist, 
Grac. 11.  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  2d,  B.  C.  oTO. 
Paus.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  5. 

AoaaAMMES,  a  cruel  kin^  of  the  Ganga- 
rides.  His  father  was  a  hairdresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  to  the  king's  children,  to  graUfy 
her  passion.  He  killed  them  to  raise  Aggram» 
mes,  his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  Curt, 
9,  c.  2. 

Agidje,  the  descendants  of  Eurysthenes,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclidae; 
the  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurys- 
thenes. The  family  became  extinct  in  the  per- 
son of  Cleomenes,  son  of  Leonidas.  Vtrg, 
jBn.  8,  V.  682. 

Agis,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father, 
Eurysthenes,  and,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  was 
succeeded  l^  lus  son  Echcstratus,  B.  C.  1058. 

Paus.  3,  c. ». n.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 

who  waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens,  and 
restored  liberty  to  many  Greek  cities.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  but  in  vain;  the  perfidy  of  friends,  who 

Sretended  to  second  his  views,  brought  him  to 
ifficulties,  and  he  was  at  last  dragged  fVom  a 
temple,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  to  a  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Ephori. 

Plut.  in  Agid. ni.  Another,  .son  of  Archi- 

damus,  who  signalized  him.self  in  the  war  which 
the  Spartans  waged  a^inst  Epidaums.  He 
obtained  a  victory  at  Mantinea,  and  was  sue- 
cessftil  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  reigned 
27  years.  Thucyd.  3  and  4. — Paus.  3,  c.  8  and 

10. IV.  Another,  son  of  Arehidamus,  king 
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of  Sparta,  who  endeavoured  to  delirer  Greece 
from  the  empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in 
the  attempt,  and  slain  by  Antipaier,  Alexan- 
der's genera},  and  5900  Lacedaemonians  perish- 
ed with  him.  Curi,  C,  c.  1. — I>i4td.  17. — Jus- 
tin. 12,  c.  1,  &c v.  An  Arcadian  in  the 

expedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Arta- 

xerxes.    Polyan.  7,  c.  18. VI.  A  poet  of 

ArgoSjWho  accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia, 
and  said  that  Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda 
would  give  way  to  his  hero  when  a  god.  CurL 
8,  c.  5. 

AoLidpHON,  an  excellent  Greek  painter. 
Plin.  35,  c.  8. 

Aqlavb,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happv  than  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia.  Plin.  7,  c.  46. —  vol.  Max.  7,  c.  1. 

AoNODicE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised 
her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by 
Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  when 
employed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  pa- 
tients. This  brought  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tice, that  the  males  of  hei  profession,  who  were 
now  out  of  employment,  accused  her  before  the 
Areopagus  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her 
sex  to  the  judges,  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made  to  empower  all  freeborn  women  to  learn 
midwifery.    Bygin.  fab,  274. 

Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  tne  Peloponne- 
sian  war  he  went  against  Potidaea,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He  built 
Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled  to  Bra- 
sidas,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  founder,  for- 
getful of  Agnon.    Thucyd.  2,  3,  &c. 

AonokIdes,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Piraeus  to  Ni- 
canor.  When  the  people  recollected  what  ser- 
vices Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they  raised 
him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accuser. 
Pha.  and  Nep.  in  Phocion, 

Agonalu,  and  Aqohu,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Ja- 
nus or  Agonius.  Thevwere  instituted  by  Nu- 
ma,  and  on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priest  used 
to  offer  a  ram.  Otnd.  furf.  1,  v.  317.— Farro. 
de  L.  L.  5. 

AadNEs  CAprroLim,  games  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill.  Prizes  were 
proposed  for  ability  and  stren^h,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  and  literary  compositions.  The  poet 
Dtatius  publicly  recited  there  hisThebaid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

AgoracrTtus,  a  sculptor  of  Pnaros,  who  made 
a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Athens.  B. 
C.  150. 

Agoran6nt,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected 
whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

AoRARU  Lex,  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which 
they  had  gained  by  conquest.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed A.  U.  C.  268,  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius 
Vicellinus,  and  rejected  by  the  senate.  This 
produced  dissensions  between  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  Cassius,  upon  seeing  the  ill 
success  of  the  new  regulations  he  prooosed,  of- 
fered to  distribute  among  the  people  the  money 
which  was  produced  from  the  com  of  Sicily, 
after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in  Rome. 
This  act  of  liberality  the  people  refused,  and 
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tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-established  in  the 
state.  It  was  proposed  a  second  time,  A  U. 
C.  269,  by  the  tribune  Licinius  Stolo;  but  with 
no  better  success :  and  ao  great  were  the  tumults 
which  followed,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  senatoR 
find  for  their  opposition,  hfolins  Scaavola,  A 
U.  C.  620,  persuaded  the  tribune  Tiberias  Grac- 
chus to  propose  it  a  third  time;  and  althou^ 
Octavius,  his  colleague  in  the  tribuneship,  op- 
posed it,  yet  Tiberius  made  it  pass  into  a  lav 
after  much  altercation,  and  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  make  a  division  of  the  lands. 
This  law  at  lastproved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  J.  Caesar.  Flor.  3,  c.  3  and  13.— 
Cic.  pro  Lig.  Agr. — Iav,  2,  c.  41. 

Agrioola,  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was  eminent 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  Britain,  and  first  discovered  it  to  be 
an  island.  Domilian  envied  his  virtues ;  he  re» 
called  him  from  the  province  he  had  governed 
with  equity  and  moderation,  and  ordered  him  to 
enter  Rome  in  the  nijB^ht,  that  no  triumph  might 
be  granted  to  hiuL  Agricola  obeyed,  and  with- 
out betraying  any  resentment,  he  retired  to  a 
peaceful  solitude,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  so- 
ciety of  a  few  firiends.  He  died  in  hia  56th 
year,  A.  D.  93.     TacU,  in  Agric, 

M.  Agrippa  Vipsanius,  I.  a  celebrated  -Bo- 
man,  who  obtained  a  victory  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the  hel- 
tle  of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  behaved 
with  ereat  valour.    He  advised  his  imperial 
friend  to  re-establish  the  republican  goveniment 
at  Rcone,  but  he  was  overruled  by  Meccna.5. 
In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and  Grermany  be  ot>> 
tained  several  victories,  but  refused  the  honours 
of  a  triumph,  and  turned  his  liberality  towards 
the  embellishing  of  Rome,  and  the  raisi^  of 
magnificent  buildings,  one  of  which,  the  Pan- 
theon, still  exists.  After  he  had  retired  for  two 
years  to  Mitylene,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  Marcellus,  Augustus  recalled  him,  and,  as 
aproof  ofhis  regard,  gave  him  bis  daughter  Julia 
in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  care  of  the  empire, 
during  an  absence  of  two  years  employea  in 
visiting  the  Roman  provinces  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  He  died,  universally  laroenied,  at  Rome, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  12  B.  C.  and  his 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  which  Augustus 
had  prepared  for  himself.  He  had  been  married 
three  times;  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  Atticusi 
to  Marcella,  daughter  of  Oclavia,  and  to  Julia, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Cains,  and  Lu- 
cius Caesares,  Posthumus  Agrippa,  A^rippina, 
and  Julia.    His  son,  C.  Caesar  Agrippa,  was 
adopted  bv  Augustus,  and  made  consul,  by  the 
flattery  ofthe  Roman  people,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen.    This  promising  youth  went  to 
Anneniaon  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  treach- 
erous hand  of  Lollius,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  cities.    He  languished  for  a 
little  time,  and  died  in  Lycia.    His  younger 
brother,  L.  Caesar  Agrippa,  was  likewise  wdopn- 
ed  by  nis  grandfather  Augustus;  but  he  was 
soon  after  banished  to  Campania,  for  using  se- 
ditious language  against  his  nenefaclor.   In  the 
7th  vear  of  his  exile,  he  would  have  been  recall- 
ed, had  not  Livia  and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the 
partiality  of  Augustus  for  him,  ordered  him  lo 
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be  assassinated  Iq  bis  96th  year.  He  has  been 
called  ferocious  and  savage ;  and  he  gave  him- 
self the  name  of  Neptone,  because  he  was  fond 
of  fishing.    Virg.  jEn,  8,  v.  Ge^.^-Horat.  1,  od. 

6. II.  Sjrlvios,  a  son  of  Tiberinus  Sylvius, 

king  of  Latium.  He  reigned  33  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rom ulus  Syl  vius.  Dionvs. 

Bal,  \^  c.  8. III.  One  of  the  servants  of  the 

murdered  prince  assumed  his  name,  and  raised 

commotions.     TacU,  Ann.  2,  c.  37. IV.  A 

consul,  who  conquered   the  Mqm. V.  A 

philosopher.  Diog. VL  Herode&  a  son  of 

Aristobulus,  grandson  of  the  rtcbX  Herod,  who 
became  tutor  to  the  grandchild  of  Tiberius,  and 
was  soon  after  imprisoned  by  the  suspicious  {y- 
rant  When  Caligula  ascended  the  throne,  his 
javourite  was  released,  presented  with  a  chain 
of  gold  as  heavy  as  that  which  had  latelv  con- 
fined him,  and  made  kin?  of  Judea.  He  was 
a  piopnlar  character  with  the  Jews;  and  it  is 
said,  that  while  they  were  flattering  him  with 
the  appellation  of  god,  an  angel  of  God  struck 
him  with  the  lousy  disease  of  which  he  died,  A. 
D.  43u  His  son  of  the  same  name,  was  ihe  last 
king  of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces.  H% 
was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  sie^e  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was  before  him 
thai  Sl  Paul  pleaded,  and  made  mention  of  his 
incestuous  commerce  with  his  sister  Berenice. 

Jyfo.  6,  V.  lf^,—TacU.  2,  BUt.  c.  81. VIL 

Menenius,  a  Roman  general,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  over  the  Sabines,  appeased  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
belly  and  the  limbs,  and  erected  ihe  new  office 
of  tribunes  of  the  peonle,  A.  U.  C.  261.  He 
died  poor,  but  universally  regretted :  his  fune- 
ral was  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  from  which 
also  his  daughters  received  dowries.    Liv.  2,  c. 

32.  Flor.  1,  c.  23. VIII.  A  mathematician 

in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Bithjrnia. 

AoRippfNA,  I  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  empe- 
ror repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.    Sudan,  in 

THb.  7. II.  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

£Tand-daughter  to  Augustus.  She  married  Gkr- 
manicns,  whom  she  accompanied  in  Syria  *,  and 
-when  Piso  poisoned  him,  sne  carried  his  ashes 
to  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer,  who  stab- 
bed himself  She  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
TTIberins,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island,  where 
she  died.  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread.  She  left 
nine  children,  and  was  universally  distinguish- 
cad  for  intrepidity  and  conjugal  affection.  TacU. 

1,  Ann,  c.  2,  &c.Sudon.  in  TiJb.  52. III. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Qermanicus  and  Agrippina. 
XBarried  Domiiius^nobarbus,  by  whom  she  haa 
^ero.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  married 
her  ancle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  de- 
stroyed to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne. 
After  many  cruelties  and  much  licentiousness, 
sb«  was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  A.  D. 
59.  She  left  memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in 
ihe  composition  of  his  annals.  The  town  which 
she  bn tit,  where  she  was  born,  un  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  Afirijjpi'na  Colonia,  is 
the  modem  Cologne.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  75,  1. 
12,  c.  7,  22. 

AoROTERA,  I.  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of 
^oa.ts,  offered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  Callimachus  the  Polemarch,  who 
-rowed  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  so  many  goats 


as  there  might  be  enemies  killed  in  a  battle 
which  he  was  going  to  fight  against  the  troops 
of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica.  The  quan- 
tity o&the  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  sufi&cient 
number  of  goats  could  not  be  procured :  there- 
fore they  were  limited  to  five  hundrea  every 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Persians 

slain  in  battle. II.  A  temple  of  iBgira  In 

Peloponnesus,  erected  to  the  goddess  under  this 
name.    Pans.  7,  c.  26. 

Ahali,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome. 

Ajax,  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Periboea  or  Eri- 
bcea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  was,  next  to  Achil- 
les, the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom,  at  part- 
ing, he  exchanged  arms.  After  the  death  of 
Acnilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  their  claim 
to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero.  When  they  were 

fiven  to  the  latter.  Ajax  was  so  enraged  that 
e  slaughtered  a  wnole  flock  of  sheep,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  sons  of  Atreus,  who  had 
fiven  the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  stabbed 
imself  witn  his  sword.  The  blood  which  raa 
to  the  ground  from  the  wound  was  changed 
into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  by  Paris  in  battle ;  others,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Sigseum,  some  say  on  mount  Rhoetus,  and  his 
tomb  was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Hercules,  according  to  some  authors,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon.  wno  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son  with  a  sldn  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  which 
ne  then  wore.  His  prayers  were  heard.  Jupiter, 
under  the  form  of  an  cajole,  promised  to  grant 
the  petition  -,  and  when  Ajax  was  bom,  Hercules 
wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion's  skin,  which  ren- 
dered his  body  invulnerable,  except  that  part 
which  was  left  uncovered  by  a  hole  m  the  skin, 
through  which  Hercules  hung  his  quiver.  This 
vulnerable  part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  some 
say,  behind  the  neck.  Q.  Calab.  I  and  4.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  10  and  IZ.—Philostr.  in  Heroic, 
c  12. — Pindar.  Xsthm,  6. — Homer.  B.  1,  Ac. 
Od.  II.— Dichjs  Cret.  b.— Dares  Phry.  9. — 
Ovid.  MU.  l3.'—Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  197.— £1]^ 

fin.  fab.  107  and  242.— PatM.  1,  c.  35.  1.  5,  c 
9. 11.  The  son  of  Oileus,  kin^^  of  Locris, 

was  sumamed  Locrian^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  son  of  Telamon.  He  went  with  forty  ships 
to  the  Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen's  suit* 
ors.  The  n  ight  that  Trov  was  taken  he  offered 
violence  to  Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva's 
temple;  and  for  this  oflence,  as  he  returned 
home,  the  goddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter  and  the  power  of  tempests  from 
Neptune,  oestroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax 
swam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  was  safe,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  oflended 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
ana  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with  part  of  the 
rock,  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  after- 
wards found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep 
ofier^  on  his  tomb.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  43,  &c.— 
Homer.  II.  2,  13,  Ac.  Od,  L—Hyftin.  fab.  116 
and  273.— PAiZo.^r.  Ico.  2,  c.  13.— Swi^c.  in 
Agam.—Horat.  epod.  10,  v.  13.— P/if«.  10,  c  26 
and  31. — The  two  Ajaces  were,  as  some  sup- 
pose, placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
a  separate  place,  reserved  only  for  the  bravest 
heroes  of  antiquity. 
ALAalcus,  a  famous  king  of  the  Gdhs,  who 
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plundered  Rome  in  the  reicn  of  Honorins.  He 
was  greatly  respected  for  bis  military  valour, 
and  ouring  bis  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  empire 
in  continual  alarms.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
13  years,  A.  D.  410. 

ALARdou,  a  nation  near  Pontns.  Barodai, 
3,  c.  91 

Alba  Sylviub,  son  of  Latinus  Sylvius,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinm,  and 
reigned  36  yean. 

Albu  Terentia,  the  mother  of  Otho.    SuH. 

Albici,  a  people  of  GalUa  Aquitania.  Cos, 
BeU.  Civ.  1,  c.  34. 

Alkni,  two  Roman  orators,  of  great  merit, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name  is 
common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.  Liv. 
S,  c.  33, 1. 6,  c.  A^SaUuH.  de  Jug.  BeU. 

Albinovanus  Celsub,  I.  Vid.  CeUtu.^^^— 
n.  Pedo,  a  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetnr  in  a 
style  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of 
divine.  Ovid.  ex.  Pont.  4,  ep.  10.— QuintU.  10, 
C.5. 

ALBiNCS,  I.  was  bom  at  Adrumetum  in  Afri- 
ca, and  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Coromo- 
dus.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinaz,  be  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Se- 
verus  had  also  been  invested  wiih  the  imi)eria] 
dimity  by  bis  own  army ;  and  these  two  rivals, 
with  about  50,000  men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Severus  was  con- 
queror, and  he  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to 
be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A.  D.  198.  Afbinus,  according  to  the 
exaggerated  account  of  a  certain  writer,  called 
Codrus,  was  famous  for  his  voracious  appetite, 
and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500 
figs,  100  peaches,  90  pounds  of  dry  raisins^  10 

melons,  and  400  oysters. II.  A  pretorian, 

sent  to  Sylla  as  ambassador  f^om  the  senate 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Sylla's  soldiers.  Pint,  in  SyU. III.  A  Ro- 
man plebeian,  who  received  the  vestals  into  his 
chariot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Ghiuls  had  sacked. 
Vol.  Mix.  1,  c.  h^Idv.  5,  c.  40.— -P^.  1,  c. 

13. IV.  A.  Posthumas,  consul  with  Lucul- 

lus,  A.  XT.  C.  603,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in 
Greek. 

Albutius,  I.  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

Scipio  restored  his  wife.    Arrian. II.  An 

ancient  satirist.    Cic.  in  Brut. III.  Titus, 

an  epicurean  philosopher^  bom  at  Rome;  so 
fond  of  Greece,  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he 
wished  not  topass  for  a  Roman.    He  was  made 

S>veroor  of  Sardinia ;  but  he  grew  offensive  to 
e  senate,  and  was  banished.    It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Alc£us,  I.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Mi^- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  fled  from  a  oattle,  and  his  enemies 
hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  armour 
which  ne  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monument  of  his 
disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verses. 
He  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Sappho, 
to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain, 
found  in  Atbenseus.  QuinHl.  10,  c.  1. — Bera- 
dot.  6,  c.  95. — ffor.  4,od.  9. — Cic.  i.T\isc. c.33. 

n.  A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to  be 

the  inventor  of  tragedy. III.  A  writer  of 

epigrams. rv.  A  comic  poet 
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ALCAMiNEt,  L  one  of  the  Agidae,  king  of 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Teleclus,  and  reigned  STyeaik 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign.  Pans.  3,  c 
%  1. 4,  c.  4  and  5.— II.  A  eeneral  of  the  Achs- 

ans.    Pans.  7,  c.  15. IIL  A  statuary,  who 

lived  448  B.  u.  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.    Pa%u.  5,  c  lOi 

IV.  The  commander  of  a  Spartan  ^et,  pot 

to  death  by  the  Athenians,  lltncyd.  4,  c  5,  oe. 

Alcandbr,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who 
accidentally  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus, 
and  was  generously  forgiven  by  the  sage.  Pkt. 

in  Luc— Pans.  3,  c.  18. II.  A  Trojan,  killed 

by  Tumus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  767. 

ALcfiNoa.     Vtd.  Otkryades. 

Alceste,  or  ALCEtns.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Alcetas,  L  a  king  of  the  Moloasi,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.    Potts.  1,  c 

11. -IL  A  general  of  Alexander's  army, 

brother  to  Perdiccas. III.  The  eighth  kinc 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  29  years. lY. 

An  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  eveiy 
thing  that  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  i 
Delphi    Atken. 

ALcmMACEUs,  a  celebrated  painter.  PUn, 
35,  c.  11. 

ALcmiADEs,  an  Athenian  g^eral,  fiEUDOos 
for  his  enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and 
natural  foibles,  fie  was  disciple  io  Socnte& 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  encouraged  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  expedition  against  Synr- 
cuse.  He  was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and, 
in  his  absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  im- 

Siety,  and  confiscated  his  goods.    Upon  this  he 
ed,  and  stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
against  Athens ;  and  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
he  retired  to  Tissapheraes,  the  Persian  general 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged  (he 
Lacedaemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made  several 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph 
at  Athens.    His  popularity  was  of  short  daia- 
tion ;  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cjme 
exposed  him  aeain  to  the  resentment  of  thepeo- 
ple,  and  he  fled  to  Phamabazus,  whom  he  al- 
most induced  to  make  war  upon  Lacedsmon. 
This  was  told  to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, who  prevailed  upon  Phamabazus  to  murder 
Alcibiades.    Two  servants  were  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the  cottage  where 
ne  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  make  his  escape.    He  died  in  the  4Mh 
year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  after  a  life  of  per- 
petual difficulties.  If  the  fickleness  of  his  conn- 
tr3rmen  had  known  how  to  retain  among  them 
the  talents  of  a  man  who  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  admired  wherever  he  went,  thcnr  might 
have  risen  to  greater  splendour,  and  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.     His  character  has  been 
cl^red  from  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  by 
the  writings  of  Thucydides,Timaeu8,  and  Theo- 
pompus  ^  and  he  is  known  to  us  as  a  henx  who^ 
to  the  prmciples  of  the  debauchee  added  the  in- 
telligence and  sagacity  of  a  statesman,  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  the  general,  and  the  humanitvof 
the  philosopher.    PhU.  i^  C.  Nep.  in  Aie&.-^ 
Tmcyd.  5,  6  and  7. — XenopIL  BisL  Orac,  1, 
SLC.'-Diod.  1% 

AlcidamTdas,  a  general  of  the  MesseniaBS, 

who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  taking  of 

Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  733.    StrtS.  6L 

AjLcmlifoi,  a  philoec^her  and  orator,  vha 
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wrote  a  treatise  on  death.  He  was  pupil  to 
Gk>igias,andiloiirishedB.C.434.  Quiitl.lcL 

Alcidab,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  with  23gal- 
1^  against  Corcyra,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Tkvcifd.  4,  c.  16,  &c. 

Alcimbnes,  L  a  trafic  poet  of  Megara. 

IL  A  comic  writer  of  Athens. 

AiiQNous,  I.  a  man  of  Elis.  Pans, II.  A 

philosopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a 
Dock.  Ve  doUrinA  PlatoniSj  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  the  l2lmo.  printed  Oxon,  1667.  Vid, 
Partia 

ALOPHaoN,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles 
in  Greek  that  bear  his  name,  and  contain  a  very 
perfect  picture  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  4th  century. 

Alcbieon,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  to  Py- 
thagoras, born  in  Grotona.  He  wrote  on  phrsic, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  dissected  animals  to 
examine  into  the  structure  of  the  homan  frame. 

Cic,  de  Nat.  D,  6,  c.  37. IL  A  son  of  the 

poet  iEschyloSf  the  13th  archon  of  Athens. 

In.  A  son  of  Syllus,  driven  from  Messenia,with 
the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  by  the  Heraclidae. 
He  came  to  Athens,  and  from  him  the  Alcmae- 
onida  are  descended.     Vi4*  Part  IIL    Pans, 

1,  c.  la 

Alcm£5n!i>£,  a  noble  family  of  Athens,  de- 
scended from  Alcmseon.  They  undertook  for 
900  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  had  been  burnt,  and  they  finished  the 
work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was  re- 
quired; in  consequence  of  which  they  gained 
popnlaritv,  and  by  their  influence  the  Pythia 

Srevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver 
xtvt  country  £rom  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tids.  Bfrodot.  5  and  (i^-^Thuoyd.  6,  c.  59.— 
PhU.  in  Solan, 

Alcman,  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  bom  in 
SardinuL  and  not  at  Lacedaemon,  as  some  sup- 
pose. He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  6  books 
of  verses,  besides  a  J^ay  caUed  Colymbosas. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  670,  and  died  of  the  lousy 
disease.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved  by 
Athenaeus  and  others.  Plin.  11,  c.  33. — Paus. 
I,  c.  41, 1. 3,  c.  15. — ArisUft.  Hist.  Anim.  5,  c.  31. 
Alctoneus,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue,  son 
to  Antigonus.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh. — iHog.  4.  Vid. 
Part  III 

Alemannt,  certain  tribes,  orinnally  of  the 
Suevi,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Uermans.  Ap- 
proaching the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they  mingled 
with  other  people,  among  which  were  probably 
many  Grallic  families ;  and  then  from  their  hete- 
rogeneous comjxisition  it  is  sup{>osed  thev  first 
assumed  or  received  the  designation  of  Allmans 
or  AiemannL  The  country  which  bore  their 
name,  from  their  having  effected  in  it  a  resi- 
dence, was  that  tract  which,  including  the  Ty- 
rol, the  country  of  the  Orisons,  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  all  the  western  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
extended  also  oa  the  east  as  far  as  the  Maine. 
AHer  many  conflicts  with  the  Romans  and  the 
Franks,  and  varioas  changes  in  their  territorial 
limits,  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  Clovis, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  country  be- 
yond the  river  Rhine.  From  the  narrow  region 
to  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves, they  were  snbsequently  enabled  to  give 
their  name  to  modem  GTermany. 


AlSmon,  the  father  of  Myscellus.  He  buiU 
Crotona  in  Majg;na  Graecia.  Myscellus  is  often 
called  Alemonides.    Ovid.  Mst,  15,  v.  19  and  2S, 

Al&thes,  the  fiiist  of  the  Heraclidas,  who  was 
king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hippotas. 
Paus.  3,  c.  4. 

ALETinAB,  (from  aXaoftat,  to  wander^)  certain 
sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
fone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  father 
Icarus. 

AleuIdje,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  InThes- 
saly,  descended  from  Aleuas,  king  of  that  coun- 
try. They  betrayed  their  country  to  Xerxes. 
T'he  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Thessalians 
without  distinction.  Diod.  16. — Hsrodot.  7.  c. 
6,  Vn.—Pa'us.  3,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c  10.— Milan, 
Anim.  8,  c.  11. 

Alezimenus,  an  iEtolian,  who  killed  Nabis, 
tvrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  the  people.    lAv.  35,  c.  34. 

Alexindea  1st,  son  of  Ainvntas  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  their  immodest  behaviour 
to  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. He  reigned  43  years,  and  died  451  B. 
C.    JasHii.  7,  c  Z.—Bsrodat.  5, 7,  8  and  9. 

AuEXANDEa  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  treacherouslv  murdered,  B.  C. 
37D,  by  his  younger  brother  rtolemy,  who  held 
the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and  maae  way  for 
Perdiccas  and  Philip.  Justin.  7,  c.  5,  says, 
Eurjrdice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  was  the  cause 
of  lus  murder. 

Alexandse  3d,  snmamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  bom  B. 
C.  355,  that  night  on  which  the  famous  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by  Erostratus. 
Two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house 
of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his  son  would 
become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  was 
pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  and  received 
nis  leamed  preceptor's  mstractions  with  becom- 
ing deference  and  pleasure,  and  ever  respected 
his  abilities.  When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alex- 
ander in  his  15th  vear,  was  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, and  soon  afler  followed  his  father  to  the 
field,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  He  was 
highly  ofiended  when  Philip  divorced  Olympias 
to  marry  Cleopatra*,  and  ne  even  caused  the 
death  of'^Attalus,  the  new  queen's  brother.  Af- 
ter this  he  retired  from  court  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  but  was  recalled ;  and  when  Philip 
was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  murderers ; 
and  by  hispradence  and  moderation  gained  the 
aflection  oflus  subjects.  He  conquered  Thrace 
and  niyricum,  and  destroved  Thebes ;  and  after 
be  had  been  chosen  chief  commander  of  all  the 
forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Persians.  With  32.000  foot  and  5,000  horse 
he  invaded  Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius 
at  the  Granicus,  ne  conouered  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  ootained  two  other  cele- 
brated victories  over  Darius  at  Issus  and  Ar- 
bela,  took  Tyre,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months  and  the  slaughter  of  2000  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  cool  blood,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia.  Prom 
E^gvntne  visited  the  templeof  Jupiter  Ammon, 
anahribed  the  priests,  who  saluted  him  as  the 
son  of  their  god,  and  enjoined  his  army  to  pay 
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him  diTine  hononra.  He  boilt  a  town,  which  he 
called  AlezaDdria,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
become  the  future  capital  of  his  dominions,  and 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges.  His  conquests 
were  ^read  over  India,  where  he  fought  with 
Porus,  a  powerful  king  of  the  countr]^ ;  and 
after  he  had  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the 
Indian  ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon^oaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  east.  He  died  at  uabylon,  the 
91st  of  April,  in  tbe  32d  year  of  his  a^e,  after  a 
xeicn  of  12  years  and  8  months  of  brilliant  and 
eontinued  success,  323  B.  O.  EUs  death  was 
sopremature  that  some  have  attributed  it  to  the 
effects  of  poison  and  excess  of  drinking.  An- 
tipater  has  been  accused  of  causing  the  fatal  poi- 
son to  be  given  him  at  a  feast ;  and  perhaps  the 
resentment  of  the  Macedoniaxis,  whose  services 
he  seemed  to  forget  by  intrusting  the  guard  of 
his  body  to  the  Persians,  was  the  cause  of  his 
deafh.  He  was  so  universally  regretted,  that 
Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations ; 
and  the  Medes  and  Macedonians  declared  that 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
Many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  by 
the  officers  of  his  army,  but  they  were  all  sea- 
sonably suppre^ed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  wife  ana  mother  of  king  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised ;  and 
the  laner  who  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alexander 
was  dead.  His  great  intrepidity  more  than  once 
endangered  his  life ;  he  always  fought  as  if  sure 
of  victory,  and  the  terror  of  bis  name  was  often 
more  powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He 
was  always  forward  in  every  engagement,  and 
bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  his  soldiers.  During  his  conquest  in 
Asia,  he  founded  many  cities,  which  he  called 
Alexandria  after  his  own  name.  When  he 
had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  Callisthenes,  who 
refusea  to  do  it,  was  put  to  death.  He  murder- 
ed, at  a  bantjuet,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
upon  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  Philip,  and  pre- 
ferred them  to  those  of  his  son.  His  victories 
and  success  increased  his  pride ;  be  dressed  him- 
self in  the  Persian  manner,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He  set  on  fire  the 
town  of  Persepolis,  m  a  fit  of  madness  and  in- 
toxication, encouraged  by  the  courtesan  Thais. 
Yet,  among  all  his  extravagances,  he  was  food 
of  candour  and  of  truth;  and  when  one  of  his 
officers  read  to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  a  history  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
wars  with  Porus,  and  in  which  be  had  too  li- 
berally panegyrized  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river,  saying, "  What  need  is  there  of  such  flat- 
tery 1  are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suffi- 
ciently meritorious  m  themselves  without  the 
colouring  of  falsehood  1"  He,  in  like  manner, 
rejected  a  statuary,  who  offered  to  cut  mount 
Athos  like  him,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a 
town  in  one  hand  and  pouring  a  river  from  the 
other.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  sta- 
tue except  Lysippus,  and  anv  painter  to  draw 
h«  picture  except  Apelles.  "On  his  death-bed 
he  gave  his  rin^  to  Perdiccas,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  by  this  singular  present  he  wished  to 


make  him  his  sacceaior.  Some  time  before  liia 
death,  his  officers  asked  him  whom  he  appoint- 
ed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  1  and  he  an- 
swered, The  worthiest  among  you ;  bat  I  am 
afraid,  (added  he,)  my  best  IHends  will  perform 
my  funeral  obset^uies  with  bloody  hands.  Alex- 
ander, with  all  his  pride,  was  humane  and  libe- 
ral, easy  and  famihar  with  his  ftriends,  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
assisting  Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to  ef- 
fect the  completion  of  his  natural  history.  He 
was  brave  often  to  rashness  j  he  frequently  la- 
mented that  his  father  conquered  every  thin^, 
and  left  him  nothing  to  do  j  and  exclaimed,  m 
all  the  pride  of  reealdignity.  Give  me  kines  for 
competitors^  and  I  will  enter  the  lists  at  OIyn»- 
pia.  All  his  family  and  infant  children  were 
put  to  death  by  Cassander.  The  first  delibera- 
tion that  was  made  after  his  decease,  among  his 
ffenerals,  was  to  appoint  his  brother  Philip  Ari- 
asus  successor,  until  Roxane,  who  was  then 
pregnant  by  him,  brought  into  the  world  a  legi- 
timate heir.  His  empire  was  subsequently  di- 
vided among  his  generals.  Vid.  Ptolemy,  At^ 
Ugcnua,  dec.  OltL  Arrian,  and  PluL  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Di^ 
Hand  IS.-— Pans.  1,  7, 8,  9.— Ju^tn.  11  and  ISL 

^Val,  A^tz.'-Slrab,  1,  dbc. U.  A  son  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.    Justin.  15,  c 

3. III.  A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 

Telestes,  reigned  in  Corinth.  Twenty-five 
years  after.  Telestes  dispossessed  him,  and  pot 

him  to  death. lY.  A  son  of  Cassander,  king 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented 
byLysimachus  from  revenging  hit  mouierl^bes- 
salonica,  whom  his  brother  had  murdered.  Ve- 
metrins,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to  death. 

Justin,  16,  c.  l.—Pfltu.  9,  c.  7. V.  A  king 

of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and  successor  lo 
Aryoas.  He  banished  Timolaus  to  Peloponne- 
sus, and  made  war  in  Italy  against  the  Romans, 
and  observed  that  he  fought  with  men,  while  h^ 
nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  fighting 
with  an  army  of  women  (meaning  the  Persians^ 
He  was  sumamed  Molossus.  Justin.  17,  c  1 
--Diod.  16.— liv.  8,  c.  17  and  27.— fitrci.  16L 

VI.  A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king  of  Epinis. 

He  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was 
expellea  by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  it  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Acamanians.    Justin.  9$,  c 

3.^PkU,  in  Pyrrk, VII.  A  king  of  Syria, 

driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Nicanor,  son  of  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  Justin.  35,  c.  1  and  Q.—JotepL  ll 

Ant.  Jud.Strab.  17. VIII.  A  king  of  ^- 

ria,  first  called  Bala,  was  a  merchant  and  suc- 
ceeded Demetrius.  He  conquered  Nicanor  fcr 
means  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  was  afierwanb 
killed  by  Antiochus  Gryphus,  son  of  Nicanor. 

Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  13,  c.  18. IX.  Ptderay 

was  one  of  tbe  Ptolemean  kings  in  Egypt  Hiis 
mother  Cleopatra  raised  him  to  the  throne,  in 
preference  to  his  brother  Ptolemy  Lathuras,and 
reigned  conjointly  with  him.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, expelled  him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him; 
and  Alexander,  to  prevent  bein?  expelled  ase- 
cond  time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna- 
tural action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his 
subjects.  Joseph.  13,  Ant.  Jud.  c'  20,  ^c — 
Justin.  39,  c.  3  and  4.— Pai».  1,  c.  9. X. 
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Ptolemy  91  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  educated  in  the  islana  of 
Cos,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
escaped  to  Sylla,  who  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  a  few 
da^s  after  his  restoration.    Appian.  I. — Bell. 

Civ. XI.  Ptolemy  3d,  was  king  of  Egypt, 

after  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mentioned. 
After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished  t^  his 
tobjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Vui,  Egyp- 

Hi  f  PtoUvueus.    Cie,  pro  RuU. XIL  A 

youth  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Qreat  to  climb 
the  rock  Aomus,  with  30  other  youths.    He 

was  killed  in  the  attempt    Cnrt.  B,  c.  11. 

XnL  A  name  given  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

Vid.  Paris. -XlV.  Janmeus,  a  king  of  Ju- 

dea,  son  of  Hyrcanus,and  brother  of  Aristobu- 
Ins,  who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through 
excess  of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacring 
80O  of  his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of 

his  concubines. XV.  A  Papblagonian,  who 

gained  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
impoRitions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
ship of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died  70  years  old. 

XVI.  A  native  of  Carta,  in  the  3a  century, 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  wntings  of 

Arisioae,  part  of  which  is  still  extant.^ Xv  II. 

TraUianus,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  the 
4th  century,  some  of  whose  works  in  Greek 

are  still  extant. XVIII.  A  poet  of  ;ff.toUa, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. XIX. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher,  said  to  have  been 

preccplbr  to  Nero. XX.  An  historian,  called 

also  Polyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the 
Roman  republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews 
had  received  their  laws,  not  from  Gk>d,  but  from 
a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  trea- 
tises on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  B.  C.  88. 

XXI.  A  poet  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  astronomjr  and  geography. XXII. 

A  so^istof  Seleucia,  in  the  age  of  Antoninus. 

jCXIII.  a  Thessalian,  who,  as  he  was 

going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile  weapons,  and 
ordered  them  to  dart  them  continually  upon  the 
enemy,  to  render  their  numbers  useless.    Po- 

lyten.  6,  c  27. XXIV.  A  son  of  Lysima- 

chns.    Polvan.  6,  c.  12. XXV.  A  governor 

of  Lycia,  who  brought  a  reinforcement  of  troops 

to  Alexander  the  Qreat.     Curt.  7,  c.  10. 

XXVI.  A  son  of  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Asia 

by  the  Dymseans.  Diod.  18  and  19. XXVII. 

A  poet  of  Pleuron,  son  of  Salyrus  and  Strato- 
elea,  who  said  that  Theseus  had  a  daughter 

called  Iphieenia,  by  Helen.  Paus.  2,  c.  22. 

XXVni.  A  Spartan,  killed  with  two  hundred 
of  his  soldiers  oy  the  Argives,  when  he  endea- 
▼oared  to  prevent  their  passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  Tegea.    IHod.  15. XXIX.  A  cruel 

tyrant  of  Phaera,  in  Thessaly,  who  made  war 
against  the  Macedonian;:,  and  took  Pelopidas 
prisoner.  He  was  murdered,  B.  C.  357,  by  his 
wife  called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully 
guarded  by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might 
be  concealed  to  take  away  his  life.  Cic.  de  Inv. 
2,  c.  49,  de  Of.  2,  c.  ^.—Val.  Max.  9,  c.  13.— 
Plut.  <f»  C.  Nep.  in  Pelop.—Paus.  (5,  c.  5.— 

Diod.  15  and  16.— OruJ.  in  Sf.  v.  321. XXX. 

Sevcrus,  a  Roman  emperor.     Vtd.  Severus. 
AtEXAsrmA,  I.  the  name  of  some  queens  of 
PabtIL— SU 


Jndsea,  mentioned  by  Jostpk. 11.  A  nurse 

of  Nero.    8u/ti.  in  Nero^  50. 

Albxas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended  to 
M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  wa^  the  cause 
that  Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to  marry  Cleo- 
patra. Augustus  punished  him  severely  after 
the  defeat  of  Antony.    Phil,  in  Anion. 

Alexinus,  a  disciple  of  Eubulides  the  Mile- 
sian, famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and 
judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  contention 
ana  argumentation.  He  died  of  a  wound  he  had 
received  from  a  sharp-pointed  reed  as  he  swam 
across  the  river  Al^heus.    Diog.  %n  Euclid, 

Alexion,  a  physician  intimate  with  Cicero. 
Cic.  ad  AU.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alexis,  L  a  man  of  Samos,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of 

his  country. ft.  A  comic  poet,  336  B.  C.  of 

Thurium.  He  was  either  uncle  or  patron  to 
Menander.  Like  Antiphanes,  he  was  a  very 
voluminous  composer.  Suidas  states  the  num- 
ber of  his  plays  at  245;  the  titles  of  113  are 
still  upon  record.  Plato  was  occasionally  the 
objeet  of  his  satire  also,  as  he  was  a  mark  for 

the  wit  of  Anaxandrides. II L  A  statuary, 

disciple  to  Polycletes,  87th  Olympiad.  PUn. 
34,  c  8. 

r.  ALPfiNUB  Vabw,  a  native  of  Cremona, 
who,  bjr  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  applica^ 
tion,  raised  himself  from  his  original  profession 
of  a  cobbler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul,  fforat.  1,  Sal.  3,  v.  130. 

ALifiNus  Cjbcina,  a  questor  in  Bceotia  ap- 
pointed, for  his  services,  commander  of  a  legion 
m  Germany,  by  Gkilba.  The  emperor  dis- 
graced him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which  he 
raised  commotions  in  the  empire.      TacU.  1, 

ma.  c.  52. 

Alimentus,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  affairs. 
Liv.  21  and  30. 

Allctius,  or  ALBornTs,  a  prince  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beautiful 
princess  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

AlOa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the  hus- 
bandmen received  the  recompense  of  their  la- 
bours. The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this,  Aloaa 
and  Alois. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  over  Lacedaemon  b^  the 
Arcadians. 

ALPHn78  Avrrro,  a  writer  m  the  age  of  Se- 
verus, who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

Alpinus,  I.  (Cornelius,)  a  contemptible 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  an  epic  poem 
on  the  wars  in  Grermany.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 

36. II.  Julius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hel- 

vetii.     T\u:U.  Hist.  1,  c.  68. 

Altbjbmenrs.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

At.yattes,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended  from 

the  Hemclidae.    He  reigned  57  years. 11 

King  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadae, 
was  father  of  Croesus.  He  drove  the  Cimme- 
rians from  Asia,  and  made  war  a^inst  the 
Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Miletus,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  on  his  grave  with  the 
money  which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  obtain- 
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ed  bjr  prostitution.    An  edi^  of  the  son  ter- 1 
minated  a  battle  beiweeQ  him  and  Cyaxares. 
Btroda.  I,  c.  16, 17,  SM.—Sirab.  13. 

Altobus,  a  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  hy 
Theseus.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
fh>m  him.    PhU.  in  Tka, 
'  AMADocuSy  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by  his 
i&tagoDist  Seutbes.    JbiUot,  5.    PoUt,  10. 

Amag£,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable  for 
her  justice  and  fortitude.    Pdyat^.  8,  c.  56. 

Amandus,  Cn.  Sal.  a  rebel  general  under 
Dioclesian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours,  and 
Was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian's  colleague. 

Amartnceus,  a  king  of  the  £pean&  burial 
■t  Buprasium.    Strah.  8. — Paui.  8,  c.  1. 

Amasis,  L  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier^ became  king  of  Egypt.  He  made  war 
a^;amst  Arabia,  and  died  before  the  invasion  of 
his  country  bv  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  his  subjects  should 
yearly  give  an  account  to  the  public  magistrates 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  supported  nimself. 
He  refused  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Poljr- 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  on  account  of  his 
imcommon  prosperity.  When  Cambyses  came 
into  Egypt,  ne  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to 
be  dug  up.  and  to  be  insulted  ana  burnt ;  an  ac- 
tion which  was  very  offensive  to  the  religious 

tiotions  of  the  Egyptians.  BerodoL  1, 2, 3. 

II.  A  man  who  led  the  Persians  against  the 
Inhabitants  of  Barce.    BerodU.  4,  c  901,  Ac. 

Amastru,  I.  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius  whom  Alexan- 
der conquered.    Strab. II.  Also  the  wife  of 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.     Vid.  Aimttns. 

AulTA,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Tumns  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  £neas  in  Italy.  She  zeal- 
ously favoured  the  interest  of  Tumus;  and 
when  her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
JEneas,  she  hung  herself  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
her  son-in-law.     Virg.  .^n,  7,  &c. 

AMAzfiNKs,  or  MAzfivEB,  a  prince  of  the  isl- 
and Oaractus,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with 
the  Macedonians  andNearchus  in  Alexander's 
expedition  to  the  East.    Arrian.  i%  Jndic. 

Ambartaua,  a  ioyfhl  processicm  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  com.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
celebrated  by  the  Romans ;  one  about  the  month 
of  April,,  the  other  in  July.  They  went  three 
times  round  their  fields,crowned  with  oak  leaves, 
singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating  her  to 
preserve  their  com.  The  word  is  derived  ai 
amtiendis  is  arvis^  going  round  the  fields.  A 
sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  called  avdMTvalia 
kostuB^  were  afterwards  immolated,  and  the 
sacrifice  has  sometimes  been  called  stuiveUvwri- 
lia^  from  «U5,  ovis,  and  taurus,  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
339  and  345.— 7Y6. 8,  el.  1,  v.  l9.^Caio  de  R.  R, 
c.  141. 

Ambigatus,  a  king  of  the  Celtee  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great  popu- 
lation of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  nephews, 
Bigovesus  and  Bellovesus,  with  two  colonies,  in 
Quest  of  new  settlements ;  the  former  towards 
Italy,    tdv.  5,  c.  34,  &c. 

AmbiOrix,  a  kin^  of  a  portion  of  the  Ebu- 
rones,  in  Gaul.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
Rome,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  J.  Csaar, 
in  which  60,000  of  his  countrymen  were  slain. 
Cos,  BeU.  0. 5,  c.  11,  26, 1.  6,  c.  3a 
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AMMflfHA^  L  iestivals  observed  in  bonqor  ot 
Bacchus  in  some  cities  of  Greece.    They  were 

the  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Romans. 

II.  The  food  of  the  gods  was  called  oabrosiA, 
and  their  drink  nular.  The  word  signiJ&es 
immortal.  It  had  the  power  of  giving  immor- 
tality to  all  those  who  ate  it ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  SoCer,  was  saTcd 
from  death  by  eating  ambroaia  given  her  by  Ve- 
nus. Homer.  R.  1, 14, 16,  and  34.— Mcia*.  dc 
deA  Syria.-^CatuU.  ep.  100.— TkenrU,  U.  15.— 
Virg,  JEn,  1,  v.  407, 1.  12,  v.  419.— <>Pt^^fl«. 
2,— Pindar,  L  CHymp. 

AMBBOvua,  ntshop  of  Milan,  obliged  the  eia- 
peror  Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  the  ntnr« 
der  of  the  people  of  Thessaloaica,  and  distiA- 
guished  himself  by  his  writings,  eaoeciaLUjr 
against  the  Arrians.  His  three  books  «<  tfidu 
are  still  extant,  besides  eight  hymns  on  the  crea- 
tion. His  style  is  not  inuegant,  but  his  dictioa. 
is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric,  thoQgh 
his  subject  is  diversified  by  copiousness  af 
thought  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  best  editioa 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  2  Tob. 
fol.  Paris,  1686. 

AmbObIjjb.  Syrian  women  of  immoral  lire% 
who,  in  the  oissolute  period  of  Rome,  attended 
festivals  and  assemblies  as  nunstiels.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian  words,  wbi^ 
signify  a  flute.  HaraL  1,  Sot,  ^--SueL  t» 
iVer.  87. 

Amenides,  a  secretary  of  Darius,  the  last 
kin^  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  Ihe 
Anmaspi.    Curt,  7,  c  3. 

AHENdcLEs.  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  first 
Grecian  who  built  a  three-oared  galley  at  Sa- 
mos and  Corinth.     T%uqfd.  1,  c  13. 

Ambstris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to  Xer- 
xes. She  cruelly  treated  tlie  mother  of  Ar- 
tiante,  her  husband's  mistress,  and  cut  off  her 
nose,  ears,  lijis,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye-browa. 
She  also  buried  alive  fourteen  noble  Persiaa 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  imder  the  eazth. 
Hsrodot.  7,  c.  61, 1. 9,  c.  HI. 

AiOLCAR,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  sumamed  Rhodanus. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afraid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  his  cam]>,  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  secretly  transmitted  an  account  of 
aU  his  schemes  to  Athens.     TVogus.  21,  c.  6. 

II.  A  Carthaginian,  whom  the  Syracusana 

called  to  their  assistance  against  the  tyrant 
Agathocles,  who  besieged  their  city.  Amilcar 
soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of  Agathocte^ 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Carthage.  He  died 
in  Syracuse,  B.  C.  309.  Diod,  20.— JWstm.  SSL 
c.  2  and  3.— III.  A  Carthaginian,  sumamea 
Barcas,  father  to  the  celebrated  AnnibaL  He 
was  general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Punic 
war ;  and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  slaves  who 
had  besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many  towns 
of  Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formida- 
ble to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  begged  and 
obtained  assistance  from  Rome.  After  this,  he 
passed  into  Spain,  with  his  son  Annibal,  who 
was  but  nine  years  of  age,  hnd  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Barcelona.  He  was  lolled 
in  a  battle  as^inst  the  Vettones,  B.  C.  237.  He 
had  formed  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  lUtly,  bf 
crossing  the  Alps,  which  his  son  afterwards 
carried  into  execcaion.  His  great  enmi^  to  the 
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RomsBstTastlie  canse  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
He  used  to  say  of  bis  three  sons,  that  he  kept 
three  lions  to  devour  the  Roman  power.  Nep. 
k  Vil.'—IAv.  21,  c.  L—Polyb.  2.^Plut.  in 

Jbmib. ^IV.  A  Cartha^nian  general,  who 

assisted  the  Insnbres  against  Rome,  and  was 
taken  by  Cn.  Cornelius.    Liv.  32,  c.  30,  1.  33, 

c.  8. ^V.  A  son  of  Hanuo,  defeated  in  Sicily 

by  Gfelon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  He  burnt 
himself  that  his  body  migbt  not  be  found  among 
the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Eh- 
rodfli.  7,  c.  165,  &c 

Aiiisus,  a  comie  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

AmalNUS.     Vtd.  Maredlinus. 

AuMdNios,  I.  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alex- 
andria, 293,  A.  D.  and  had  among  bis  pupils 
Origen  and  Flotinus.  His  treatise  Ilepi  Upoiav 
was  published  in  4to.  by  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat 

1739. II.  A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of 

sacrifices,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the  harlots  of 
Athens.  Aiken,  13. III.  An  Athenian  gene- 
ral, samaraed  Barcas.    Polyd.  3. 

AicpHiAiLJltDEs,  a  patronymic  of  Alcmseon,  as 
being  son  of  Ampbiaraus.    Ovid.  JFIkj^.  2,  y.  43. 

AupRXcrfoif,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  first 
established  the  celebrated  council  of  the  Am- 
^ichfont,  composed  of  the  mrisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  of  some  of  tfie  cities  of  Qreece.  This 
assembly  was  at  first  but  inconsiderable;  nor 
^d  it  arrive  to  its  full  strength  and  lustre  but 
by  gradual  advances,  and  in  a  lon^  series  of 
years.  Its  first  origin  we  are  to  ascribe  to  Am- 
phictyott,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  an  ancient  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  the  authority  of  the  Arun<1eUan 
IfeTbles  warrants  us  to  determine.  Their  tes- 
timony is  fuH  and  explicit,  and,  on  account  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  this  monument,  deserves 
tanicular  attention.  *  Amphictyon,  the  son  of 
i>encalion,  reigned  at  Thermopylae,  and  collect- 
ed the  people  bordering  on  his  territory,  and 
called  them  Amphictyons.  and  thfe  assembly  Py- 
laea,  in  the  place  where  tne  Amphictyons  sa- 
crifice to  this  day.'  Androtion  asserts,  that  the 
convention  was  at  first  held  at  Delphi,  and  com- 
posed only  of  those  who  lived  in  the  neighboor- 
AQod  of  this  city,  and  who  were  called  not  from 
Araphietyon,  but  Au0frriA>»cf,  the  ntiglib&ivring 
inkabilants!  but  to  this  again  we  must  oppose 
the  high  aut  hority  of  the  Marbles.  The  assem- 
bly, thus  formed,  was  at  first  but  small,  being 
wholly  composed  of  those  people  whom  Deuca- 
lion had  commanded,  and  who,  from  his  son 
Hellen,  where  called  'EAAHEE.  As  Qreece 
improved,  and  the  Hellenes  increased  in  num- 
ber, new  regulations  became  necessary;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  some  time  after  the 
original  institmion,  Acrisins,  kin^  of  Argns, 
when,  through  fear  of  Perseus,  (who,  as  the 
oracle  declared,  was  to  kill  him,)  he  retired  into 
Thessaly,  observed  the  defects  of  the  Amphlc- 
tyohie  council,  and  undertook  to  new-model 
and  regulate  it',  extended  its  privileges;  aug- 
mented the  number  of  its  members;  enacted 
new  laws,  by  which  the  collective  body  was  to 
be  governed ;  and  assigned  to  each  state  one 
ain^e  deputy,  and  one  single  voice,  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  some,  in  their  own  sole  right :  by  ©th- 
en, in  coniunction  with  one  or  more  inferior 
and  thus  came  to  be  considered  as  the 


founder  of  this  famous  representative  of  the 
Hellenic  body.    From  the  time  of  Acrisins,  the 
Amphictyons  still  continued  to  hold  one  of  their 
annual  councils  at  Thermopylae,  that  of  autumn. 
But  it  was  now  made  a  part  of  their  function 
to  guard  and  protect  the  national  region.    The 
yernal  assembly  therefore  was  held  at  Delphi, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Grecian  religion  j  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  veneration  ;  whither  all  peo- 
ple, Greeks  and  Barbarians,  resorted,  to  seek 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  fkmous  Pjrthiaa 
oracle.    The  time  of  assembling  we  have  said 
were  two  in  each  year.    The  following  history 
however  affords  an  instance  of  the  Amphictyons 
assuming  a  power  of  assembling  ouener,  on 
some  extraordinary  emergencies.     But  thia 
seems  to  have  been  a  corruption  introduced  by 
time,  or  the  power  of  particular  parties ;  and, 
as  such,  was  condemned  and  discountenanced. 
The  alterations,  made  in  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons at  different  times,  seem  to  have  oo* 
casioned  the  difference  in  historians  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  people  who  had  a 
right  to  send  representatives  to  that  assembly. 
Agreeably  to  the  dispositions  made  by  Acrisiua^ 
twelve  cities  only  were  invested  with  this  righ% 
according  to  Strabo.     JBschines  and  Theo- 
pompus  also  confine  it  to  twelve  people,  whom 
the  orator  calls,  not  «oXiif ,  cities^  but  ISvri  a  word 
denoting  a  collection  of  several  particular  com- 
munities.   Pausanius  also  calls  them  yevir,  a 
term  of  like  signification.    The  Amphietyonie 
people  were,  according  to  ^schines,  Thessali^ 
anSf  B(BotianSj  Dorians^  Jonians^  Perrhabeans^ 
MrgTietes^  Locrians^  (Eteans,  PkihioUs,  MaU* 
«7tf,  PkoctATis ; — ^to  Theopompus :  Jonians^  Do- 
rians^  Perrkabeans^  BaotianSj  Magnetes^  Aeka^ 
ans^  PUkioteZf  Maleans^  Dolopes^  /BnianSy  Dei- 
pkians,    Phocians ; — ^to  Pausanias:     Januins^ 
JJolopes,  TTiessalianSf  JBnians^  Magfietes^  Mor 
leanSj  Pkthiotes,  Doriatis^  Pkocians^  LocH  Epio- 
nemides.    .£schine.s,  we  see,  enumerates  bnl 
eleven ;  yet  he  asserts  the  number  to  be  twelve. 
We  see,  then,  how  this  femous  council  was 
formed.     The  whole  nation  of  Qreece  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts  or  provinces :  each 
of  these  contained  a  certain  number  of  Atn- 
phictyonic  states,  or  cities,  each  of  which  en- 
joyed an  equal  right  in  voting  and  determin- 
ing in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  general  inte^ 
rest.    Other  inferior  cities  were  dependant  od 
some  of  these,  and,  as  members  of  their  com- 
munity, were  also  represented  by  the  same  de- 
puties; and  thus  the  assembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons became  really  and  prooerly  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Hellenic  oody:  ro  mimrrow 
'EXXirvfov  l^vveSpiov.    Each  of  those  cities,  whicR 
had  a  right  to  assist  in  the  Amphietyonie  coun- 
cil, was  obliged  to  send  its  deputies  to  every 
meeting;  and  the  number  of  these  deputies  wasi 
usually  and  regularly  two:   the  one  entitled 
hieromnemon,  to  whom  was  particularly  in- 
tnisted  the  care  of  religion  ana  its  rites.    His 
oflice  was  annual,  as  appears  from  several  de- 
crees, in  which  his  name  is  joined  with  that  of 
the  Athenian  archon  nrww^o?;  and  he  was  apj 
pointed  by  lot.    The  other  deputy  was  called 
by  the  general  name  ptfUgoraSf  and  was  chosen 
bv  election  for  each  particular  meeting.   Each 
of  these  deputies,  however  difiering  in  their 
functions,  enjoyed  an  equal  power  of  determin- 
ing all  affairs  relative  to  the  general  interest. 
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And  thos  the  cities  which  they  represented, 
without  any  distinction  or  subordination,  each 
gave  two  voices  in  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 

3ron9,  a  privilege  known  by  the  name  of  the 
oubU  suffrage.  When  the  deputies,  thus  ap- 
pointed, appeared  to  execute  their  commission, 
they  in  the  first  place  oftred  up  their  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  to  Ceres,  when  they  as- 
sembled at  Thermopylae  -,  when  at  Delphi,  to 
Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,'  and  Minerva :  and  be- 
fore they  entered  on  their  function,  each  deputy 
was  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  which  iBschines 
hath  preserved,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it ;  and 
which  was  conceived  in  these  terms :  *  I  swear 
that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic 
city :  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  ot  their  war 
ters,  neither  in  war  or  oeace.  If  any  such  out- 
rages shall  be  attempted,  I  will  oppose  them  by 
force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those  cities  who  may 
be  guilty  of  such  attempts.  If  any  devasta- 
tions shall  be  committed  m  the  territory  of  the 
god ;  if  any  shall  be  privy  to  such  otfence  or 
entertain  any  design  against  the  temple ;  I  will 
make  use  of  inv  feet,  my  hands,  my  wnole  force, 
to  bring  the  otfending  party  to  condign  punish- 
ment. If  any  one  snail  violate  any  part  of 
this  solemn  engagement,  whether  city,  private 
person,  or  country,  may  such  violators  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  vengieance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  La^ 
tona,  and  Minerva  the  provident  May  their 
lands  never  produce  their  fruits:  may  their 
women  never  bring  forth  children  of  the  same 
nature  with  their  parents,  but  offipnngs  of  an 
unnatural  and  monstrous  kind:  may  they  be 
ibr  ever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controver- 
sies, and  in  all  civil  transactions;  and  may 
they,  their  families,  and  their  whole  race,  be 
ntterly  destroyed :  may  they  never  ofier  up  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  Diana,  LAtona, 
and  Minerva  the  provident ;  but  may  all  their 
sacred  rights  be  for  ever  rejected.'  it  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  one  of  the  hieronmemons 
to  preside  in  the  council.  He  collected  the 
votes ;  he  reported  the  resolutions :  he  had  the 
power  of  convening  the  EmXikia,  or  general 
convention.  His  name  was  prefixed  to  every 
decree,  together  with  his  title,  which  was  that 
of  sovereign  pontiff  or  priest  of  Apollo.  While 
the  generous  principles,  on  which  this  illus- 
trious body  was  first  formed,  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  due  vigour,  the  Amphictyons  of  con- 
sequence were  respectable,  august  and  power- 
ful. When  the  nation  itself  began  to  degene- 
rate, its  representative  of  course  shared  in  the 
general  corruption.  The  decline  of  this  coun- 
cil we  may  therefore  date  iVom  the  time  when 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  began  to  practise  with 
its  members,  and  prevailed  to  have  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Hellenic  body.  It  continued, 
however,  for  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Gre- 
eian  libertv,  to  assemble  and  to  exercise  some 
remains  or  its  authoritv.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
8ania.s,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  Amphictyonic  cities  were  thirty ;  but 
of  these  the  cities  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  Nico- 
polis,  only  sent  their  deputies  constantly,  the 
rest  at  particular  times  in  rotation.  But  as 
their  care  was  now  entirely  confined  to  the  rites 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  as  these  came 
to  be  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this 
fhmous  council  of  Amphictyons  seems  to  have 
ihllen,  together  with  their  temple  and  their  re- 
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AMPUDadioA,  a  festival  observed  by  pnvmte 
families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  hinli 
of  every  child.  It  was  customary  to  run  round^ 
the  fire  with  a  child  in  their  aims;  whence  the 
name  of  the  festivals. 

AMFKLfrus,  a  soothsayer  of  Acamania,  who 
encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sovereign 
power  of  Athens.    Jkrodot.  1,  c.  &L 

Amphion,  a  painter  and  statuary,  son  of  Ace^ 
tor  of  Qnossus.  PUn.  36,  c  10.  Vid,  Pan  UL 

AMPHipdLEs,  magistrates  appointed  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of  l>io- 
nysius  the  younger.  The  office  existed  ibr 
above  300  years.    JHad.  16 

Aupms;  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  Am- 
phicrates,  contemporary  with  Plato.    Stddas^ 

AmphitrtOniIdes,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 

Amha  Labena  Lex,  was  enacted  by  T.  Am- 
pius  and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people^ 
A .  U.  C.  693.  It  gave  Pompey  the  great  privi- 
lege of  appearing  in  triumpbiBi  robes  and  with  a 
golden  crown  at  the  Circensian  games,  and  with 
a  prvtexta  and  golden  crown  at  theatrical  plays. 

AmI^uus,  I.  kine  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Piocas^ 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor.  The  crofwn 
belonged  to  Numitor  by  ri^ht  of  birth,  hut 
Amuuus  dispossessed  him  of  iL  Romulus  and 
Remus,  when  they  had  attained  the  Tears  otf 
nwnhood,  put  to  death  the  usurper  Amulinsy 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grand&thcx. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  67.— Liv.  1,  c3  and4.— Plirt. 

in  RomfUL.'—Flor.  1,  c.  X.—Dimtifs.  Hal. VL 

A  celebrated  painter.    Plin,  35,  c.  10. 

Amt  CLAS,  the  master  of  a  ship  in  which 
Caesar  embarked  in  disguise.  When  Amyclas 
wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  siomi, 
Caesar,  unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himsrlf, 
and  bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  ex- 
claimed, Casarem  vehis,  Ceesarisfue  farUmaau 
Luean.  5,  v.  500. 

Abitntas,  I.  was  king  of  Macedonia  afler 
his  father  Alectas.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus  for  their 
wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the  ladies  of 
his  father's  court  Bubares,  a  Persian  eeneraL 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  ambassadors ;  but,  instead  of  making  war, 
he  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  defended 
bis  possessions.    Jiutin»  7,  c.  3. — BerodcL  5,  7 

and  8. The  second  of  that  name  was  son 

of  Menelaus,  and  king  of  Macedonia  after  his 
murder  of  Pausanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the 
niyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and 
Spartans,  He  made  war  against  the  Illyrians 
and  Oljrnthians,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His 
wife  Eurydice  conspired  against  his  life ;  but  her 
snares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  of  his 
daughters  by  a  former  wife.  He  had  Alexander, 
Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great's 
father,  by  his  firsi  wife ;  and  by  the  other  be  had 
Archelaus,  A  ridaens,  and  Menelaus.  He  reigin- 
ed  24  years ;  and  soon  after  his  death,  his  so& 
Philip  murdered  all  his  brothers  and  ascended 
the  tnrone.    Justin.  7,  c.  4  and  9. — Diod.  14, 

Ac— C.   Nep.   and  Pint,  in  Pelcpid. IIL 

Another  king  of  Macedonia,  of  the  same  name. 

IV.  A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotarus  in 

the  kingdom  of  Gallograecia.  After  his  death 
it  became  a  Roman  province  under  Amnoams. 
^ab.  12. y.  Another  officer  who  deserted 
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to  Danus,  and  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to 

seize  Egypt    Curt,  3,  c.  9. VL  A  son  of 

Antiochus,  who  withdrew  himself  from  Mace- 
donia, because  he  hated  Alexander. VII. 

An  oJficer  in  Alexander's  cavidry.  He  was 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  intimacr  with  Philotas,  and 
acquitted.    Curt.  4,  c.  15, 1.  6.  c.  9,  1.  8,  c  13. 

VIII.  A  Greek  writer,  who  composed  se- 

Feral  works  quoted  by  Athenseus  10  and  12. 

Amttunus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  An- 
toninus^ who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendation 
of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

AatYRius,  a  king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  baule.    Ctesias. 

Amytis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Astvages,  whom 

Cyrus  married.    Ctesias, 11.  A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzusand  d^raced 
herself  by  her  debaucheries. 

Anicbarsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  593  B. 
C.  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men.  Like  his  countrymen,  he 
made  use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house.  He  was 
wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can 
stop  only  small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  large  insects.  When  he  re- 
tained to  Scythla  from  Athens,  where  he  had 
spent  some  time  in  study,  and  in  the  friendship 
01  Solon,  he  attempted  to  introduce  there  the 
laws  of  the  Athenians,  which  so  irritated  his 
brother,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  that  he 
killed  him  with  an  arrow.  Anacharsis  has  ren- 
dered himself  famoos  among  the  ancients  by  his 
writings,  and  his  poems  on  war,  the  laws  of 
Scythia,  &c.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Croesus  and 
Hanno  are  still  extant.  Later  authors  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  invention  of  tinder,  of  an- 
chors, and  of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  name  of 
Anacharsis  is  become  very  familiar  to  modem 
ears,  by  that  elegant,  valuable,  and  trulv  clas- 
sical work  of  Barthelemi,  called  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis.  Herodot.  4,  c.  46, 47  and  48. — 
Plul.  in  Conviv.—Cie.  TuscS^  c.  ^.—Strab.  7. 

Anacreon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and  Hip- 
parch  us,  son  of  Pisistratus.  He  was  of  a  las- 
civious and  intemuerale  disposition,  much  giVen 
to  drinking,  and  aeeply  enamoured  of  a  youth 
called  Bathylos.  His  odes  are  still  extant,  and 
the  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegaoce  of  his 
poetry  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
and  country.  He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and, 
afler  every  excess  of  pleasnre  and  debauchery, 
choked  himself  with  a  grape-stone,  and  expired. 
Plato  says  that  he  was  defwended  from  an  illus- 
trioas  family,  and  that  Codros,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  one  of  hi5$  progenitors.  His  statue 
was  placed  inthecitadel  of  Athens,  representing 
him  as  an  old  dranken  man,  singing,  with  every 
mark  of  dissipation  and  intemperance.  Ana* 
creon  flourished  532  B.  C.  All  that  he  wrote  is 
noc  extant ;  his  odes  were  first  published  by  H. 
Stephens,  with  an  elegant  translation.  The 
best  editions  of  Anacreon  are,  that  of  Maiiiaire, 
4to.  London,  1725,  of  which  only  one  hnndred 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one  of 
Barnes,  12mo.  Cantab.  1721,  to  which  mav  be 
added  that  of  Brunck,  12mo.  Ar^entor.  1778. 
Paus.  1,  c.  2,  25.--Strab.  U.—Mlian.  V.  H. 
9,  c.  4. — dc.  in  Tuae.  4,  c.  33. — H^trat.  epod. 
14,  ▼.  90.— PiiT*.  l.^Berodot.  3,  c.  121. 


ANAOTouiNB,  a  valuable  painting  of  Venus 
represented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  by  Apelles, 
Augustus  kx>ught  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  J.  Caesar.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  a  liale 
defaced,  and  there  were  found  no  painters  in 
Rome,  able  to  repair  it.    Plin,  35.  c  10. 

Anigooia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus.  Jsiian. 
r.  flT  1,  c.  15.  .6.  A.  4,  c.  2. 

ANiXAodais,  I.  succeeded  his  father,  Mega- 
penthes,  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampus, 
who  had  curea  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness. 
Pans.  2,  c.  18. II.  A  Clazomenian  philoso- 
pher, son  of  HegesibuluflL  disciple  to  Anaxi- 
menes.  and  preceptor  to  Socrates  and  Euripi- 
des, at  disr^^araed  wealth  and  honours,  to  m- 
dulge  his  fononess  for  meditation  and  philoso- 
phy. He  applied  himself  to  astronomv,  was  ac* 
3uainted  wiUi  eclipses,  and  predicted  that  one 
ay  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  sun,  which  it 
is  said  reallv  fell  into  the  river  JEgos.  Anaxa- 
goras  travelled  into  Egypt  for  improvement,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of  wisdom 
to  heaps  of  gold.  Pericles  was  in  the  number 
of  his  pupils,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  state;  and  once  dissuaded  him  trom  starving 
himself  to  death.  The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras 
concerning  the  heavens  were  wild  and  extrava- 
gant. He  supposed  that  the  sun  was  inflamma- 
ble matter,  about  the  bi^ess  of  Peloponnesus: 
and  that  the  moon  was  mhabited.  The  heavens 
he  believed  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  simi- 
lar mat^ials.  He  was  accused  of  impiety,  and 
condenmed  to  die;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sen- 
tence, and  said  it  had  long  been  pronounced 
upon  him  by  nature.  Beins  asked  whether  his 
body  shoula  be  carried  into  his  own  country,  he 
answered,  no,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  was  as  long  from  one  place  as 
the  other.  His  scholar,  Pericles,  pleaded  elo- 
quently and  successfully  for  him,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  exchanged  for  banishment 
In  prison,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  square  the  circle,or  determine  exactly 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  people  of  Lampsacas  asked 
him  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him.  Yes, 
says  he,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the 
anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was  carefully 
observed,  and  that  time,  dedicated  to  relaxation, 
was  called  Anaxagoreia.  He  died  at  Lamps* 
cus  in  his  seventy-second  year,  428  B.  C.  His 
writings  were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil 
Socrates,  IHog.  in  Vita. — Pint,  in  Nicia  and 
Pericl—Cic,  Acad.  Q.  4,  c.  23.— 7\«c.  1,  c. 

43 III.  A  statuary  of  -fi«:ina.    Pans.  5,  c 

23. IV.  A  grammarian,  disciple  to  Zenodo- 

tus.    Dioi^. V.  An  orator,  disciple  to  So- 
crates. Diog. VI.  A  son  ofEcheanax,  who, 

with  his  brothers  Codrus  and  Diodorus,  destroy- 
ed Hegesias,  tyrant  of  Ephesus. 

ANiXAKDER,  of  ihc  family  of  the  Heraclidfe, 
was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king^  of  ^  Spfuta^ 
The  second  Messenian  war  began  in  his  reign, 
fferodot.  7.  r.  ^Oi.—Plut.  in  Apoph.—Paus.  3, 
c.  3, 1.  4,  c.  15  and  16. 

AnaxandrTdes,  I.  son  of  Leon,  and  father  to 
Cleomenes  I.  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of  Spar- 
ta. By  the  order  of  the  Ephori  he  dtvorced 
his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  on 
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•ccocmt  of  luT  Mtrrenikcss ;  and  he  was  the  first 
Lacediemooian  who  had  two  wives,  fferodci. 
1, 5  and  7. — PUd.  in  ApojA,  l.—Paus.  3,  c.  3, 

9lc, n.  A  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  in  the  age 

of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  was  toe  first  poet 
who  introduced  intrigues  and  rapes  upon  the 
KttLge.  He  was  of  sacn  a  passion  ate  disposition 
that  he  tore  to  pieces  all  his  compositions  which 
met  with  no  success.  He  composed  about  a 
hundred  plays,  of  which  ten  obtamed  the  prize. 
Some  fh^ments  of  bis  poetrir  remain  in  Athe- 
nteus.  He  was  starved  to  aeath,  by  order  of 
the  Athenians,  for  satirizing  their  government. 
Arista.  3,  RAtt, 

ANAXARcmra,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  or  Democritus,  and  tbe  friend 
of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  been 
wounded  in  a  banle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to 
the  place,  adding,  that  is  numan  blood  and  not 
tbe  blood  of  a  god.  The  freedom  of  Anaxai^ 
chus  offended  rticocreon,  and  after  Alexander's 
death,  the  ^ranl,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philoso- 
pher, and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
iron  hammers.  He  bore  this  with  much  resig- 
nation, and  exclaimed.  "  Pound  the  body  of 
Anaxarchus,  for  thou  aost  not  pound  his  soul.** 
Upon  this  rlicocreon  threatene4,  to  cut  his 
toneuCj  and  Anaxarchus  bit  it  off  with  his  teeth, 
and  spit  it  6Ut  into  the  tyrant's  fkce.  Ovid,  in 
ift.  V.  571.— PZm/.  in  ^mp,  Z—Diog.  in  VUd, 
--Cic.  in  t\sc.  2,  c.  22. 

Anax£nor,  a  musician,  whom  Antony  great- 
ly honoured,  and  presented  with  the  inbute  of 
{out  cities.    StraS.  14. 

Anaxilas,  and  Anazilaits,  I.  a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancle.  and  was 
so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign,  that  when 
he  died,  476  B.  C.  he  left  nis  infant  sons  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  servants,  and  the  citizens 
chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  revolt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Justin. 
3,  c.  2.— Paitf.  4,  c.  23,  1.  5,  c.  27.— T*«cyrf. 

6,  c.b,—BerodoL  6,  c.  23^  1.  7.  c.  167. XL  A 

i&agician  of  Laris^bauLshed  from  Italy  by  Au- 
gustus.  IIL  A  Lacedaemonian.    Plut.  AU 

€ib. IV.  A  comic  writer,  about  the  100th 

olympiad. 

AnaxilIdes,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 
philosophers,  and  mentioned  that  Plato's  mother 
oecamepregnaniby  a  phantom  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo, from  which  circumstance  her  son  was  called 
the  prince  of  wisdom.    Diog.  in  Plut. 

Anaximander,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  of  Tbales.  He  was  the 
first  who  constructed  spheres,  asserted  that  the 
earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  thought 
that  men  were  born  of  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  and  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  ; 
that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  moon  receiv- 
ed light  from  the  sun,  which  he  considered  as  a 
circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  about  twentv-eifuht 
times  bigger  than  the  earth.  He  made  the  first 
geographical  maps  and  sun-dials.  He  died  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  Bg:e,  B.  C. 547.  Cic.  Acad. 
(luast.  4,  c.  yt.—Diog.  in  Vtt.—Plin.  2,  c. 
79. — PhU.  Ph.  He  had  a  son  who  bore  his 
name.    Strab.  1. 

Anaxim£ke8,  I.  a  philosopher,  son  of  Erasis- 
tratus,  and  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the  air 
was  the  cause  of  every  created  being,  and  a  self- 
existent  divinity,  and  that  the  sun,  the  moon, 
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and  the  stars,  had  been  made  firom  the  earth. 
He  considered  the  earth  as  a  plain,  and  the 
heavens  as  a  solid  concave  figure,  on  which  tbe 
stars  were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent 
at  that  time,  and  from  which  onginaiea  the  pro- 
verb, Ti  tt  ovoaifoi  ifiirtvotf  if  the  hMV€ns  ami 
fall?  to  whicn  Horace  has  alluded,  3  Od.  S, r. 
7.  He  died  504  years  B.C.  Cic.  Acad.Q?utst. 
4,  c.  37,  dt  NaJl.  D.  1,  c.  10.— -P/trf.  PK.-Plim. 

2.  c.  76. II.  A  native  of  Lampsacns,  son  of 

Aristocles.  He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
nic, and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip,  he  wrote  the  ho- 
tory.  When  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  threat- 
ened to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  Mcause  they  had  maintained  a  long  siege 
against  him,  Anaximenes  was  sent  by  his  conn> 
trymen  to  appease  the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  swore  he  would  not  erant  tbe  favour 
he  was  going  to  ask.  Upon  this  Anaximenes 
begged  tne  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  enslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  this  artful  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  was  saved  from  destruction. 
Besides  the  life  of  Philip  and  his  son.  he  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  in  12  books,  all  now  lost 
His  nephew  bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an 
accouiu  of  ancient  paintings.  Paus.  6,  c.  18. 
—Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  Z.—Diog.  in  Vii. 

Anaxipous,  L  a  comic  poet  of  Thasos.  PK». 

14,  c.  14. It.  A  writer  on  agricultore,  lIic^ 

wise  of  Thasos. 

Anaxifpus,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of  De* 
metrius.  He  used  to  say  that  philosophers  were 
wise  only  in  their  speeches,  out  fools  in  their 
actions.    Athens. 

Anaxis,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote  i 
history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.    Diod.  25. 

Ancharia,  a  femily  of  Rome. The  nam* 

of  Octavia's  mother.    Plut.  in  Anton. 

Anchesites,  a  wind  which  blows  from  An* 
chisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic,  ad  Attic.  7,  ^ 
1. — Dionys.  Hal. 

ANcmMOLius,  t.  a  Spartan  general  sent 
a^inst  the  Pisistratidae,  and  killed  in  the  expe- 
dition, fferodot.  6,  c.  63. U.  A  son  of  RhoB- 

tus.«    \^d.  And^emalus, 

AnchIses,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis,  daugfr 
ter  of  Ilus.  He  was  of  such  a  beautifbl  com- 
plexion, that  Venus  came  down  from  heaven  on 
mount  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  to  enjoj 
his  company.  The  child  which  Venus  brought 
forth  was  called  JBneas,  and  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Chiron  the  Centaur.  When  Troy  was 
taken,  Anchises  was  become  so  infirm,  that 
iEneas  carried  him  through  the  flames  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  acconh 
panied  his  son  in  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and 
died  in  Sicily  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He 
\pas buried  on  mount  Eryx,  by  JEneas and  Ace- 
tes,  king  of  the  country;  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  afterwards  celebrated  by  his  soa 
and  the  Trojans  on  his  tomb.  Some  authors 
have  maintained  that  Anchises  had  forgot  the 
injunctions  of  Venus,  and  boasted  at  a  fea^ 
that  he  enjoyed  her  favours  on  mount  Ida,  npoa 
which  he  was  killed  with  thunder.  Othcissay 
that  the  wounds  he  received  from  the  tbnndef 
were  not  mortal,  and  that  thej  only  weakened 
and  disfigured  his  body.  Virpil,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  .fineid,  introduces  him  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  relating  to  his  son  the  ihtes  that  were 
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to  attend  him,  and  the  foriune  of  his  descend- 
aots  the  Romans.  VUL  jEneas*  Virg.  jEn, 
1,  %  Stc—Hygin.  fab.  94,  254,  3G0,  270.~/fe- 
iu>^  7>oVir.  V'  lOlO.^ApcUiHL  Z.^Ovid.  i:\ul. 
4,  V.  34.— jffMMr.  i/.  20,  f  Hymn,  in  F«n«r.— 
Xenojik  Cyneg,  c.  1. — IHonys.  Hal,  1,  de  il/»- 
%  /Ztnn.— jPat^nioj,  8,  c.  12,  says,  that  An- 
chises  was  buried  on  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Anchisia, 

ANdLB.     Vid,  Part  ML 

Ak<»8  Martius,  the  4ih  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  to  Noma,  by  his  daughter.  He  waged 
a  successful  war  against  the  JLatius,  Veieutes, 
Fidenates,  Yolsci,  and  Sabines,  and  joined 
mount  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a  bridge,  and 
enclosed  mount  Mariius  and  the  Aventine  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city.  He  extended  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  sea,  where 
be  built  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour  of  Romulus 
with  the  moderation  of  Numa.  He  died  B.  C. 
616,aAer  a  reign  of  21  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tarquin  the  elder.  Dionys,  Hal.  3,  c.  9. 
-^Un.  1,  c.32,  Ac-'Plor.  I,  cA.-^Virg.  jEn. 
6,  V.  815. 

AndaaItjb,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded ;  whence  the  proverb,  AndabtUarum 
^Mre^  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  mear 
sures.    Cic.  6,  ad  FamU.  ep.  Id 

Andociobs,  an  Athenian  urator,  son  of  Leo- 
gores.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  was  intimate  with  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  his  age.  He  was  oflen  banished, 
bat  his  dexterity  always  restored  him  to  favour. 
P/iU.  has  written  his  life  in  10  oral.  Four  of 
his  orations  are  extant. 

Andaeas,  I.  a  statuary  of  Argos.    Pans,  6, 

c  16. ^11.  A  man  of  Panormus,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  had 
happened  in  Sicily.    Aiken, 

AimBisoos,  I.  a  man  who  wrote  a  history  of 

Naios.    Atken.  1. U.  A  worthless  person, 

called  PseudopkUippus  on  account  of  the  like- 
ness of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  incited 
the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and 
was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by  Metellas, 
152B.C.    i^/ar.  2,  c.  14. 

ANORocLiDBs,  I.  a  noblc  Theban  who  defend- 
ed the  democratical  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  oligarchical  power.    He  was  killed  by 

one  of  bis  enemies. II.  A  sophist  in  the  age 

of  Aurelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  philoso- 
phers. 

ANDAOoLua,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  reigned  in 
Ionia,  and  took  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Pans.  7, 
c9L 

ANntocYDES,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Alexander : —  Vinwn  potiUurus, 
A^  Tnemeni^tf  te  bibere  sanguinem  terra  Sicu- 
ti  venenMM  est  komini  dotUa,  sic  el  viwum.  Plin, 
14,  c.  6. 

A^rD«0DAMaB.     Vid.  Andrcmadas. 

Anorodub,  a  slave  known  and  protected  in 
the  Roman  circus  by  a  lion  whose  foot  he  had 
cared.    GeU.  5,  c.  15. 

Avdr5iiache,  a  daughter  of  Eetlon,  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astyanax.  She 
was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  she  even  fed 
his  horses  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  Tro* 
jan  war  she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her 
dooustic  concerns.    Her  parting  with  Hector, 


who  was  going  to  a  battle,  in  which  he  perisl^ 
ed,  has  always  been  deemed  the  best,  most  ten* 
der,  and  pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in  Homer's 
Iliad.  She  received  the  news  of  her  husband'^ 
death  with  extreme  sorrow ;  and  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her 
only  son  Astyanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls  of 
the  city,  bv  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  father 
had  lulled  her  husband.  {Senec.  in  Troad.) 
Andromache^  in  the  division  of  the  prisoners  by 
the  Greeks,  tell  to  the  share  of  Neopiolemus, 
who  treated  her  as  his  wife  and  earned  her  to 
Epirus.  He  had  by  her  three  sons,  Molossus, 
Piclus,  and  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  repudi- 
ated her.  After  this  divorce  she  married  Hele- 
nus  son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself,  was  a  captive 
of  Pyrrhus.  She  reigned  with  him  over  part  of 
the  country,  and  became  mother  by  him  of  Ces- 
trinus.  Siome  say  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by 
Ulysses,  and  Euripides  savs  that  Menelaus  put 
him  to  death.  Himer.  Jl.  6,  22  and  ^.— Q. 
Caiub,  l.-^Virg,  JEn,  3,  v.  iS&.—Hygin.  fab. 
\2&.— Dares  Phryg.^Ouid.  Afn.  1,  el.  9,  v.  35. 
TriU.  5,  e).  6,  v.  ^.-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  12.— Ptf«»s. 
1,  c.  11.  , 

Andbomachus,  I.  an  opulent  person  of  Sici- 
ly, father  to  the  historian  Timseus.  Diad.  16. 
He  assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty 
of  the  Syracusans. II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  govemmenl 
of  Syria.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Samari- 
tans. Curt.  4,  c.  5  and  8.— lIL  An  officer 
of  Seleucus  the  younger.    Polyan.  4. 

Andromaoas,  or  Androdamus,  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  Thracians 
concerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  &c. 
Arist4ft, 

Andron,  I.  a  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Sy- 
racuse by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised  him 
to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  which  he 
refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him  to  death  for 
not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 
him  to  rebellion.  Polyan.  5,  c.  2.— II.  A 
man  of  Halicarnassuswho  composed  some  his- 
torical works.  PUU.  in  Thes. III.  A  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Diog. IV.  Ano- 
ther of  Alexandria,  &c.  ApoUm.  Hist.  Mirab, 
c.  25. — Aiken. 

Andronicus  Livius.     Vid.  livius. 

Andronicus,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  50  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His 
periphrasis  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
IS  that  of  Heinsins,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1617.    Plud. 

in  SylL II.  A  Latin  poet   in  the  age  of 

Caesar. III.  A  Latin  grammarian,  whose 

life  Suetonius  has  written. IV.  A  king  of 

Lydia,  sur named  Alpyns.  V.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal 
tower  in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the  side 
whence  the  wind  blew.  ' 

■  ANDRosTHEiirEs,  I.  ouc  of  Alexander's  geiie- 
rais,  sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Arrian.  7,  c.  IQ.—Strab.  16. 11.  A  gover- 
nor of  Thessaly,  who  favoured  the  interest  of 
Pompey.    He  was  conquered  bv  J.  Cesar. 

Cos.  3,  BeU.  Civ.  c.  80. III.  A  statuary  of 
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Thebes.    Pam,  10,  c  19. IV.  A  geogra- 
pher in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Androtkion,  a  Qreek,  who  wrote  a  histoiy 
of  Attica  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  Plin. 
^Ptms.  10,  c.  8. 

Angelion,  a  statuary,  who  made  Apollo's 
statue  at  Delphi    Pans,  2,  c  33. 

Anu,  a  BLbman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  mar- 
ry again.  No,  (said  she,)  if  I  marry  a  man  as 
alffectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  be  ap- 
prehensiTe  for  his  death ;  and  if  he  is  bad,  why 
nave  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indulgent  one  1 

Anicetus,  a  freed  man  who  directed  the  edu- 
cation of  Nero,  and  became  the  instrument  of 
his  crimes.    Suet,  in  JNer. 

ANiaA,  I.  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  produced  many 

brave  and  illustrious  citizens. II.  A  relation 

of  Atticus.    C.  Nepos. 

Anicius  Gallus,  I.  triumphed  over  the  Illy- 
rians  and  their  king  Gentius,  and  was  proprstor 

of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585. 11.  A  consul  with 

Com  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  504. III.  Probus, 

a  Roman  consul  in  the  fourth  century,  famous 
for  his  humanity. 

Anna  Comm^na,  a  princess  of  Constantino- 
ple, known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek  history 
which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexius,  emperor 
of  the  east.  The  character  of  this  history  is  not 
very  high  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of  compo- 
sition: the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter } 
and,  instead  of  simplicity  of  style  and  n&rrative, 
as  Gibbon  says,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhe- 
toric and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  van- 
ity of  a  female  author.  The  ocsi  edition  of 
Anna  Commena  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1651. 

Ann£U8,  a  Roman  family,  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  the  Lucani,  Senecae,  Flori,  &c. 

Annales,  a  chronological  histoiy,  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  important  events  of 
every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  The  annals  of 
Tacitus  may  oe  considered  in  this  light.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  annals 
was  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  whence  they  have  been  called  Annales 
Maximi,  from  the  priest  Pontifez  Maximus^ 
who  consecrated  them,  and  gave  them  as  truly 
genuine  and  authentic. 

AnnJIus  Lex  settled  the  age  at  which,  among 
the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law  origi- 
nated in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome. 
No  man  could  be  a  knight  before  18  years  of 
age,  nor  be  invested  with  the  consular  power 
before  he  had  arrived  to  his  25th  year. 

Annianus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

Annibal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
son  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in  his  fa- 
ther's camp,  and  inured  from  his  early  years  to 
the  labours  of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain 
when  nine  years  old,  and  at  the  request  or  his 
father,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  be  never  would 
be  at  peace  with  the  Romans.  After  his  fa- 
ther's aeath  he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalry 
in  Spain :  and,  some  time  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Asdrubal,  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage,  though  not  yet  in 
the  35th  year  of  his  age.  In  three  years  of 
continual  success  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of 
Spain  which  oppc^ed  the  Carthaginian  power, 


and  took  Sagontnm  after  asiege  of  eight  monfliaL 
The  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  and 
its  fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Aimibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummate  generaL 
He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  of  which  he 
sent  to  Africa ;  he  left  another  in  Spain ;  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  Italy. 
This  army  some  have  calculated  at  90,000  foot 
and  6000  horse :  others  say  that  it  consisted  of 
100,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse.  lAv.  21,  c.  3a 
He  came  to  the  Alps,  and  after  much  trouble 
gained  the  top  in  nine  days.  The  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  this  bold  leader,  which  struck  the 
utmost  terror  into  the  Romans,  appeared  to 
them  so  prodigious  that  the  embeUishments  of 
fiction  seemed  to  add  nothing  of  wonder  to  the 
recital,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  believed  that  this 
extraordinary  passage  had  been  efiected  by  the 
use  of  vinegar,  in  which  the  Alpine  rocks  were 
dissolved.  Modem  writers,  however,  by  the 
application  of  a  just  criticisn:!^  and  being,  more- 
over, less  excited  and  less  interested  on  this 
point,  have  generally  assigned  to  the  marveUoos 
story  its  proper  place  among  the  inventions  of 
fancy.  An  author,  nevertheless,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  genius  at  the  present  day,  seems,  by  the 
weight  of  his  opinion  to  give  the  story  of  the 
older  writers  fresh  currency  and  new  authority; 
since  he  manifestly  inclines  to  receive  the  tr*- 
dition.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  might 
have  been  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  iiige> 
nuously  allows  that  he  cannot  imagine  how 
Annibal  obtained  a  "  sufficient  supply  for  his 
purpose."  (See  Lemp.  Did.  0th  Am.  Ed.) 
He  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he 
entered  Italy;  and  after  he  had  defeated  P. 
Com.  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  near  the  Rhone, 
the  Po,  and  the  Trebia,  tie  crossed  the  Apennines 
and  invaded  Etraria.  He  defeated  the  army  of 
the  consul  Fiaminius  near  the  lake  Trasimenos^ 
and  soon  after  met  the  two  consuls,  C.  Terentius 
and  L.  ^miliusat  Cannae.  His  army  consisted 
of  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  when  he  engaged 
the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Canme. 
The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  no  less  than 
40,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  the  conqueror 
made  a  bridge  with  the  dead  carcasses;  and,  as 
a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  taken  from 
5630  Roman  knij^ots  slain  in  the  battle.  Had 
Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle,  marched 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
yielded  amidst  the  general  consternation,  if  we 
oelieve  the  opinions  of  some  writers ;  bat  his 
delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and  boldness,  and 
when  at  last  he  approached  the  walls,  he  was 
informed  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  his 
army  then  stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  price  in 
the  Roman  foram.  After  hovering  for  some 
time  round  the  city,  he  retired  to  Capna,  where 
the  Carthaginian  soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conquer 
in  the  pleasures  and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  said  that 
Capua  was  a  Cannae  to  Annibal.  After  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  decreeSl 
that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa,  to  re- 
move Annibal  fVom  the  gates  of  Rome :  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the  'p1aii« 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execmion.  WT 
Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasL^  sbe 
called  Annibal  from  Italy ;  and  that  great 
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nl  is  said  to  Have  left,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a 
coantiy  which,  during  sixteen  years,  he  had 
kepi  under  continual  alarms,  and  which  he 
could  almost  call  his  own.  He  and  Scipio  met 
near  Carthafe,  and  after  a  parley,  in  which 
neither  would  give  the  preference  to  his  enemy, 
they  determined  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  baule  was  fought  near  Zama; 
Scipio  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
30,000  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  made 

Srisoners.    Annibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day, 
ed  to  Adrumetum.    Soon  afterwards  Annibal, 
who  was  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  Roman 
pwer,  fled  to  Syria,  to  kin^  Antiochus,  whom 
be  advised  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and  lead 
an  army  into  the  heart  of  Italy.    Antiochus 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal,  and  was  con- 
quered by  ihe  Romans,  who  granted  him  peace 
on  the  c(Midition  of  his  delivering  their  mortal 
enemy  into  Uieir  hands.    Annibal,  who  was 
apprued  of  this,  left  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
and  fled  to  Prusias.  king  of  Blthynia.     He 
encouraged  him  to  aeclare  war  a^mst  Rome, 
and  even  assisted  him  in  weakenmg  the  power 
of  Eumenes,  kii^  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate  received 
intelligence  that  Annibal  was  in  Bithynia,  and 
immediately  sent  ambassadors,  among^  whom 
was  L.  Ct  Flaminius,  to  demand  him  of  Prusias. 
The  king  was  unwilling  to  betray  Annibal,  and 
violate  the  laws  of  hospitalitv,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.    Annibal 
extricated  him  fh>m  his  embarrassment;  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  house  was  besieged  on 
every  aide,  and  all  means  of  escape  fruitless,  he 
took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him.  in  a  ring  on  his  finger:  and  as  he 
breathed  his  last,  he  exclaimed,  Sotvam/us  divr- 
UtnuL  curA  pojnUum  Roma/mimfquando  mortem 
tenis  atpectare  Ionium  cetuet.    He  died  in  his 
70th  year,  according  to  some,  about  182  years, 
B.  C.    That  year  was  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  three  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Annibal, 
Scipio,  and  Philopeemen.    The  dessh  of  so  for- 
miaable  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings 
in  Rome ;  he  had  always  been  a  profes^  ene- 
my to  the  Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured 
to  destroy  its  power.    If  he  shone  in  the  field, 
he  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies. 
He  was  taught  Greek  by  Sosilus,  a  LAcedsemo- 
nian,  and  hie  even  wrote  some  books  in  that 
language  on  different  subjects.    It  is  remark- 
able that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans 
wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy, 
was  never  attempted  by  any  of  his  soldiers  or 
countrymen.    He  made  himself  as  conspicuous 
in  the  government  of  the  state  as  at  the  head 
of  armies ;  and  though  his  enemies  leproached 
him  wifh  the  rudeness  of  laughing  in  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  while  every  senator  was  bcuh- 
ed  m  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
Annibal  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought 
Co  dispense  with  all  the  more  polished  feeling 
of  a  capital.    He  was  so  apprehensive  for  his 
safety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bithynia  bis  house 
was  fortified  like  a  castle ;  and  on  every  side 
there  were  secret  doors,  which  could  give  im- 
mediate escape,  if  his  life  was  ever  attempted. 
When  he  quitt^  Italv,  and  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  for  Afirica,  he  strongly  suspected  the 
fidelity  of  his  pilot,  who  told  him  that  the  lofty 
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mountain  which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  the 
spot ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal 
error,  he  gave  a  magnificent  buried  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the 

Eromontory  by  his  name.  The  labours  which 
e  sustained,  and  the  inclemencjr  of  the  weather 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  his  eyes  that  he  ever 
after  lost  the  use  of  it.  The  Romans  have  cele- 
brated the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen 
consul  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  honoured 
it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  dignitf  of  Rome. 
He  performed  the  same  friendly  offices  to  the 
remains  of  Marcellus  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Annibal,  when  in  Spain, 
married  a  woman  of  Castulo.  The  Romans 
entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  as  a 
commander,  that  Scipio,  who  conquered  him, 
calls  him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived, 
and  gives  the  second  rank  to  Pyrrhus  the  EpiroL 
and  places  himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  ana 
abilities.  The  failure  of  Annibal's  expedition 
in  Italy  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from 
that  of  his  countiymen,  who  gave  him  no  assist- 
ance. Livy  has  painted  the  character  of  Anni- 
bal like  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  celebrated  historian  has  withheld  the 
tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  great- 
est of  generals.  C.  Nep.  in  vitd. — Liv.  21, 2S, 
&c. — Plut.  in  Flamin,  &c. — Justin.  32,  c.  4.— 
Sa  Itat  1  &LQ,—Appian.—Florus^  2  and  3. — 
PiM.^Dtod.—Jttv.  10,  V.  159,  &c,—Val.  Max, 

—Horat.  4,  Od.  4,  Epod.  16. II.  The  son  of 

the  great  Annibal,  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Lily- 
boeum.  which  was  besie|;ed  by  the  Romans,  to 

keep  tne  Sicilians  in  their  duty.    Pol/ub.  1. 

III.  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Asdrubal, 
commonly  called  of  Rhodes,  above  160  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  great  Annibal.    Jtu/in. 

19,  c  2. — 2ii7u)pion.  Bw.  Orac. IV.  A  son 

of  Giscon,  and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  assistance  of  £gista,  a 
town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered  bvHer- 
mocrates,  an  exiled  Syracnsan.  Justin.  vSznd 

23. V.  A  Carthaginian,  sumamed  Senior. 

He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  C.  Sulpit  Pa- 
terculus,  in  Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cross  by 
his  countr]rmen  for  his  ill  success. 

Anniceris,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cyrene,' 
who  exhibited  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot  be- 
fore Plato  and  the  academy.  When  the  philo- 
sopher was  wantonly  sold  oy  Dionysius,  Anni- 
ceris ransomed  his  friend ;  and  he  showed  fur- 
ther his  respect  for  learning,  by  establishing  a 
sect  at  Cjrrene,  called  after  his  name,  which 
supported  that  all  good  consisted  in  pleasure. 
Cic.  de  Off.  S.—Diog.  in  Plot.  <f  Arist.-'JElian, 
V.  H.  2,  c.  27. 

Annok,  and  Hannon,  I.  a  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent 
to  Rome.  He  was  son  of  Bomilcar,  whom  An- 
nibal sent  privately  over  to  the  Rhone  to  conquer 
the  (Sauls.  lAv.  21,  c.  27. 11.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  taught  birds  to  sing  "  Annon  is  a 
^od,"  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their  na- 
tive liberty ;  but  the  birds  lost  with  their  slavery 
what  they  had  been  taught.    JElitm.  V.  B.  uU. 

lib,  c.  30. III.  A  Carthaginian  who  wrote, 

in  the  Punic  langua«^e,  the  account  of  a  voyage 
he  had  made  round  Africa.    This  book  was 
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tnnslKied  into  Oreek,  uid  is  sUn  extant    Fm- 

sius  dM  HiaL  Or,  4. ^IV.  Anotber,  banished 

from  Carthage  ibr  taming  a  lion  for  his  own 
amusement,  which  was  mterpreCed  as  if  he 
wished  to  aspire  to  sovereign  ^wer.  Plin,  8, 
c.  16. — This  name  has  been  common  to  many 
Carthaginians  who  hare  signalized  themselves 
among  their  countrymen  during  the  Punic  wars 
against  Romci  and  in  their  wars  against  the 
Sicilians.    Liv,  96, 27,  Ac. 

ANSEa,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Ovid,  TritL  3. 
el.  1,  y.  436,  calls  bold  and  impertinent.  Virgil 
and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  pUyed  upon  hia 
name  with  some  degree  of  severity. 

Antaas,  a  king  of  Scylhia,  who  said  that  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to  the 
music  of  Lsmenias,  a  famous  musician  who  had 
been  taken  captive.    PUU. 

Antagoras,  a  Rhodian  poet  much  admired 
by  Antigonus,  /i2. 1.  c  d.  One  day,  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  tne  king  asked  him  whether 
Homer  ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he  was  re> 
cordin|^  the  actions  of  Agamemnon  1  And  do 
you  thmk,  replied  the  poet,  that  he  ever  inquired 
whether  any  individual  dreaaed  fish  in  his  ar« 
iny  1    PUU,  Symn.  <f>  Ap^ph, 

ANTALcinAS,  oi  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Aitazerxes,  veiy  disadvantageous  to  his  coun- 
try, by  which  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cities  of 
A^ia  became  tributarjr  to  the  Persian  monaroh. 
Pans.  9,  c.  1,  &e.-^Diod.  14. — Pl%U.  in  Arlax, 

Ahtbub  Poauns,  was  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sediticm  and  con- 
spiracy, and  drank  poison,  which,  operating 
slowly,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veins.  TVicti. 
An.  l3,  &c 

ANTfiNOE,  L  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Pri- 
am. It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war  he 
always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and  Ulysses. 
hk  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him 
as  advisinff  the  Trojans  to  restore  ELelen  and 
conclude  tne  war.  He  advised  Ulysses  to  carry 
away  the  Trojan  palladium,  and  encoura^  the 
Greeks  to  make  the  wooden  horse,  which,  at 
his  persuasion,  was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy 
by  a  breach  made  in  the  walls.  JEneas  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt ;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  number 
of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  After  the  desiruc* 
tion  of  his  coiAitry,  Antenor  migrated  to  Italy 
near  the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Padua.  His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Tnnan  war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polybius,  Aca- 
mas,  Agenor.  and,  according  to  others,  Polyda- 
mos  and  Heiicaon.  Iav.  1,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c. 
13.— Fir/r.  jEn.  1,  v.  ^2.—TaeU.  16,  c.  21.-. 
Bnner.  Jl.  3,  7.  8,  II.— Ovid.  Mkt.  13.— />tc- 
tfifs  Cret.  b.-^Daret  Pkryg.  6.—Strab,    13.— 

Dionys.   HaL   l.—Paus.   10,   c.  97. II.  A 

statuary.    Paus, III.  A  Cretan  who  wrote 

a  history  of  his  country.    Milan, 

Antbermds,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Mic- 
ciades  and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  and  his 
broft^er  Bnpalasmade  a  statue  of  the  poet  Hip- 
ponsx,  which  caused  universal  laughter,  on  ac- 
cook:  of  the  deformity  of  its  countenance.  The 
poet  was  so  incensed  upon  this,  and  inveighed 
witr  10  much  bitterness  against  the  statuaries* 
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that  tb^  hung  tbamselves,  aicooKUiif  to  tha 
opinion  of  some  authors.    Piim,  96,  c  6. 

Amthis,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who  first  in- 
vented hymns.    PWl.  d€  Mu*, 

Amthsspbobu,  a  festival  celebrated  in  Sicily, 
in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto  aa  she  was  gathering  floweia.  C3mi- 
dian.  de  Rapi.  PrM.— ^Festivals  of  the  same 
name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  hononr 
of  Juno,  who  was  called  AntheiA.  Pami^ 
CoTintk,^PoUux,  Onam.  1,  c  1. 

ANTBisTflRU,  festivals  in  hononr  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.    They  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  February,  called  Anihettenon. 
whence  the  name  is  denved,  and  continoa 
three  days.    The  first  was  called  IL^»«yui  •«• 
r*%  iri^  *'Z!*'t  because  they  tapped  then  barrds 
of  liquor.  The  aecondday  was  called  xut,  firom 
the  measure  xo«i  because  every  individual  drank 
of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demo> 
phoon,  or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was 
obliged,  with  all  the  Athenians,  to  drink  by  hinh 
self  for  fear  of  polluting  the  people  by  dnnldog 
with  them  before  he  was  purified  of  the  parri- 
cide.   It  was  nsnal  on  ihat  day  to  ride  out  in 
chariots,  and  ridicule  those   that  passed  bjr. 
The  best  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  leaves,  or  rather  of  gold,  and  wiUi  a  cask  of 
wine.    The  third  day  was  called  Xvt^,  from 
XvTM,  a  vessel  brought  out  full  of  all  sorts  of 
seed  and  herbs,  deemed  sacred  to  Mercary,and 
therefore  not  touched.  The  slaves  had  the  per- 
mission of  being  merry  and  free  during  these 
festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  h^ 
raid  proclaimed,  Oifafr,  Ka^c,  •««  cr  Auriccn^ 
i.  e.  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  festivals  are 
at  an  end.    JElian,  V.  H.  2,  c  41. 

Amu  LiBZ  was  made  for  the  suppresaien  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  The  enactor  was  Antim 
Restio,  who  afterwards  never  supped  abroad. 
Maerob,  3,  c.  17. 

ANTicLi  A,  a  daughter  of  Antdycvs  and  A»- 
phithea.  She  was  pre^ant  of  Ulysses  whea 
she  married  LACrtes,  kmg  of  Ithaca.  Lacxtes 
was,  nevertheless,  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses. 
It  is  said  that  Antielea  killed  herself  when  she 
heard  a  false  report  of  her  son's  death.  Bamer. 
Od.  U,  19.— fly^».  fab.  901, 243.— Pons.  Ifi, 
c.  99.     Vid,  Part  IIL 

ANTicLiDEs,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  works 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  Aiik§- 
nous  and  Plvi.  in  Alex, 

Anticrates,  a  Spartan,  who  stabbed  Eps- 
minondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.    Plut,  in  Ages, 

ANTiDdTTJs,  an  excellent  painter,  papal  of 
Euphranor.    Plin.  35.  c.  11. 

Antioewes,  one  or  Alexander's  geneiah, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  CurL  5,  c.  14. 

Antioenidas,  a  famous  musician  of  ThdKS, 
disciple  to  Philoxenus. 

Antigona,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wife 
to  king  Pyrrhus.    PluL  in  Pffrrk. 

Antioonus,  I.  one  of  Alexander^  generals, 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  sod 
of  Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces,  after  the  king's  death,  he  re- 
ceived Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phiygia.  He 
united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy 
Pcrdiccas  and  Eumenes ;  and  after  the  death  of 
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Pcrdicces,  he  laade  continual  war  against  En- 
meQcSy  whom,  after  three  years  of  various  for- 
time,  he  took  prisoner  and  ordered  to  be  starved. 
He  afterwards  declared  war  against  Cassander, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  had  several  engage- 
ments by  his  generals  with  Lysimachus.    He 
obliged  Seleacns  to  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly  for 
refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  had 
established  himself  in  Eigypt,  promised  to  de- 
fend Selenca« ;  and  from  that  time  all  friendship 
ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonas,  and  a 
new  war  was  begon,  in  which  Demetrius,  the 
SOD  of  Antigonus,  conquered  the  fleet  of  Pto- 
lemy near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  took  16,000 
men  prisoners,  and  sunk  iiOO  snips.    After  this 
fiimous  naval  battle,  which  happened  :36  ^ears 
after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son 
assumed  the  title -of  kings,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  gen- 
erals.   The  power  of  Antigonus  was  now  be- 
come so  formidable,  that  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  combined  together 
10  destroy  him;  yet  Antigonus  despised  them, 
saying  thai  he  would  disperse  them  as  birds. 
He  attempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vain,  though 
he  gained  several  victories  over  his  opponents ; 
ana  he  at  last  received  so  many  wounds  in  a 
battle  that  he  could  not  survive  tnem,  and  died 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  301  B.  C.    During 
his  life  he  was  master  of  all  Asia  Minor  as  far 
as  Syria.      Antigonus  was  concerned  in  the 
difierent  intrigues  of  the  Greeks.    He  made  a 
treatv  of  alliance  with  Uie  .£tolians,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
he  showed  himself  very  liberal  and'  indulgent. 
Antigonas  disichaiged  some  of  his  officers  be- 
canse  they  spent  their  time  in  taverns,  and  he 
gave  their  commissions  to  common  soldiers, 
who  performed  their  duty  with  punctuality.  A 
rertam  poet  called  him  divine;  but  the  king 
despised  hn  flattery,  and  bade  him  go  and  in- 
qnire  of  his  servants  whether  he  was  really 
what  he  supposed  him.     Slrab.  13. — Diod.  17, 
Ac.— Pa«&  3,  c«  6,  Ac^Justin.  13,  14,  and 
15. — C    Nep.  in  Eumen. — Pint,   in  Dtmetr. 

Bumen.  4*  Aral. 11.  Qonatas,  son  of  De- 

metrios,  amd  grandson  to  Antigonus,  was  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  restored  the  Armenians  to 
liberty,  conquerel  the  Gauls,  and  at  last  was 
expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  who  seized  his  kingdom. 
After  tlie  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  Mace- 
donia, and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving 
his  son  Demetrius  to  .succeed,  B.  C.  243.    Ju^- 

Un.  21  and  95. — Polyb.^Phd.  in  Demetr. 

IlL  The  gtiardian  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the 
son  of  Don^rius,  who  married  the  widow  of 
Demetrius,  and  nsurped  the  kingdom.  He  was 
called  Doson,  fVom  his  promising  much  and  giv- 
ing nothing.  He  conauered  Cleoroenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  obliged  nim  to  retire  into  Egypt, 
because  he  favDurail  the  i£tolians  against  ine 
Greeks.  He  died  B.  C.  231,  after  a  reign  of  11 
years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the  lawful  possessor, 
Philip,  who  distinguished  hitnself  by  tiis  cruel- 
ties and  the  war  he  made  against  the  Romans. 
JdsUn.  98  and  29.— Pot^.  3.— PlitJ.  in  Cleom. 

rST,  A  son  of  Arlstobulus,  king  of  Judaea, 

who  obtained  an  army  from  the  kins:  of  Parthia, 
bv  promising  him  1000  talents  and  500  women. 
With  these  foreign  troops  he  attacked  his  coun- 
try, and  cat  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  to  make  him 
unfit  fyr  the  priesthood.    Herod,  with  the  aid 


of  the  Romans,  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony.  Joseph.  14. — Dum, 
and  PhU.  in  Anton.—— ^V.  Carystius,  an  his- 
torian in  the  age  of  Philadelphus.  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
i>w^.— il^ji.— — VI.  A  statuary  who  wrote 
on  his  profession. 

ANTiLdcHos,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia. 11. 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor,  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  killed.    Homer.  Od.  4. — Ovid.  Heroid.  says 

he  was  killed  by  Hector. III.  A  poet  wno 

wrote  a  panegyric  upon  Lysander,  and  received 
a  hat  filled  with  silver.    Pint,  in  Lifs. 

AntimXchus,  I.  an  historian. II.  A  Greek 

poet  and  musician  of  Ionia  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and  ge- 
nealogy of  Homer,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Colophon.  He  repeated  one  of  his  com- 
positions before  a  large  audience;  but  his  diction 
was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible,  that  all  retired 
except  Plato;  upon  which  he  said,  Lsgam^  nir 
hil-ominuSf  Plato  enim  miki  esi  unns  inslar  orar- 
niwn.  He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in 
excellence,  and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  fund 
of  his  poetry,  that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer. 
He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war  ^  and 
before  he  had  brought  his  heroes  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  he  had  filled  twenty-four  volumes.  He 
was  snmamed  ClariuSj  from  Claros,  a  moun- 
tain near  Colophon,  where  he  was  bom.  Paus, 
9,  c.  35. — Plul.  in  l/ysand.  <f  Timol — ProperL 
2,  el.  34,  V.  45.—  q^inia.  10,  c.  1. III.  An- 
other poet  of  the  same  name,  sumamed  Psecas^ 

because  he  praised  himself.    Suidas. IV. 

A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the 
restoring  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses, 
who  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
H»  sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  kilU 
ed  by  Agamemnon.  Homer.  11.  11,  v.  123,  1. 
23,  V.  188.- — V.  A  native  of  Heliopolis,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
3780  verses. 

Antinoeta,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquen- 
nial games,  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  hj 
the  emporor  Adrian,  at  Mantinea,  where  Anti- 
nous  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

Antinocs.  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
emperot  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at 
his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him,and  wish- 
ed it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been  changed 
into  a  constellation.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  oth- 
ers maintain  that  he  offered  himself  at  a  sacri- 
fice as  a  victim  in  honour  of  the  empercv.  Vid, 
Part  III. 

ANTiocmis,  I.  snmamed  SoUr^  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, king  of  Eigypt  He  fell  into  a  linger- 
ing disease,  which  none  of  his  father's  physi- 
cians could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  than 
usual  when  Stratonice,  his  step-mother,  enter- 
ed his  room,  and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause 
of  his  illness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who 
willingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  his 
immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death* 
He  died  291  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  years, 
Justin,  17,  c  2,  Ac— l^ai.  Max.  b.—Polyb,  4. 
— Appian. The  second  of  that  name,  sur- 
name Theos  {God)  hy  the  Milesians,  becansa 
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he  pat  to  death  their  tvnmt  Timarchus,  was 
son  and  successor  of  Antiochos  Soier.  He 
pat  an  end  to  the  var  which  had  been  begun 
with  Ptolemf ;  and,  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he 
married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wile, 
dice,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poi- 
soned him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  lea- 
tores  were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as 
kinff.  Artemon^  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tenaed  to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  kine,  called  all 
the  ministers,  and  reconmiended  to  mem  Seleo- 
cns,  sumamed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his 
successor.  After  this  ridiculous  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the 
throne,and  despatched  Berenice  and  her  son,  346 

years  before  the  Christian  era.  Aftpian, The 

third  of  that  name,  sumamed  the  Great,  brother 
to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was  king  of  Syria  and 
Asia,  and  reisned  36  years.  He  was  defeated 
by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  at  Raphia,  after  which 
he  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardes. 
After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Epiphanes ;  but  his  guar- 
dians solicited  the  aid  of^the  Romans,  ana  An- 
tiochos was  compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions. 
He  conquered  the  greatest  part  or  Greece,  of 
which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome ; 
and  Annibal,  who  had  taken  refu^  at  his  court, 
encouraged  him  to  make  war  agamst  Italy.  He 
was  glad  to  find  himself  supported  by  the  abili- 
ties of  such  a  general;  but  nis  measures  were 
dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  An- 
nibal and  he  was  conquered,  and  obliged  to 
retire  heyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly 
fine  of  dOOO  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  reve- 
nues being  unable  to  pav  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  orBelus,  in  Susiana,  which 
80  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed  him 
with  his  followers,  187  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  his  character  of  king,  Antiochus 
was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learning 
and  the  friend  of  merit;  and  he  published  an 
edict,  ordering  his  subjects  never  to  obey  except 
his  commands  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater, Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius. 
Tne  first  succeeded  nim,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  fay  the  Romans.  Justin. 
31  and  iQ,—Strah,  16.— Lav.  34,  c.  i9.—Mor. 

2,  c.  h-^Appian.   BtU.   Syr, The  fourth 

Antiochus,  sumamed  Bpipnanes,  or  Bbustirious, 
was  king  of  Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven  years.  He  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  and  was  so  crael  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  called  him  Epimanes^  or  Furious,  and 
not  Epiphanes,  He  attempted  to  plunder  Per- 
sepolb  without  effect  He  was  or  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  fond  of  childish  diversions;  he 
used,  for  his  pleasure,  to  empty  bags  of  money 
in  the  streets,  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to 
gather  it ;  he  bathed  m  the  public  baths  with  the 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfumine  himself  to 
excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  ne  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant, 
and  danced  with  such  indecencv  among  the 
stage-players,  that  even  the  most  dissipated  and 
shameless  blushed  at  the  sight  Polybtus. — Jus- 
tin. 34,  c.  3. The  fifth,  sumamed  Eupator, 

succeeded  his  fhther  Epiphanes  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  164  B.  G.    He  made  a  peace  with  the 
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Jews,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was 
assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said 
that  the  crown  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  seized  fiom  his  father.    JuaHn,  31 

-^Joseph,   12. Ihe  sixth,  king  of  Syria, 

was  sumamed  Eniktus  or  Nobie.  His  lather, 
Alexander  Bala,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of 
Malcus,  an  Ambian ;  and  he  received  the  crown 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  De- 
metrius, whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he  had 
been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tryphon  murdered 
him,  143  B.  G.  and  reined  in  his  place  for 

three  years.    Joseph.  13. The  seventh,  cal- 

ed  SideUSj  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  begin- 
niug  of  his  reign  he  was  afraid  of  Tryphon, 
and  concealed  himself,  but  he  soon  obtained  the 
means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He  made  wai 
against  Phraates.  king  of  Parthia,  and  he  fell 
in  the  battle  which  was  soon  after  fought,  about 
130  years  before  the  Christian  era.    Jttttin,  36, 

c  l.—Appian,  Bell.  Sffr. The  eighth,  sor- 

named  Or^is,  from  his  aquiline  nose,  was  son 
of  Demetnus  Nicanor,  by  Cleopatra.  His  bro- 
ther Seleucus  was  destroyed  bv  Cleopatra ;  and 
he  himself  would  have  shared  tne  same  fate,  had 
he  not  discovered  his  mother's  artifice,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  which  was  pre- 
pared for  himself.  He  killed  Alexander  2^- 
na,  whom  Ptolemy  had  sent  to  oppose  him  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  B. 
C.  112,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years.    Judiu, 

39,  drc. — Joseph. — Appian. The  ninth,  sm^ 

named  Cyzenicus,  from  the  city  Cyzicus,  where 
he  received  his  education,  was  son  of  Anti- 
ochus Sideies,  by  Cleopatm.  He  diqnited  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to 
him  CceloBy  ria,  part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
at  last  conquered  by  his  nephew  Seleucus,  near 
Antioch,  and  rather  than  to  continue  longer  in 
his  hands,  he  kiUed  himself,  B.  C.  98:  While 
a  private  man  he  seemed  worthv  to  reicn ;  bat 
when  on  the  throne  he  was  dissolute  and  tyrai- 
nical.  He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invent- 
ed some  useful  military  engines.  Appian.-^Jo- 

seph. The  tenth,  was  ironically  sumamed 

Pius,  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of 
his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  sod  of 
Antiochus  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleucus,  the 
son  of  Grypus,  from  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  a 
battle  he  fought  against  the  Parthians,  in  the 
cause  of  the  Galatians.  Joseph. — Appian. — ' 
After  hb  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  rojral  family,  or 
usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  raise  title,  un- 
der the  name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  es- 
tabluthed  themselves  for  a  little  time  as  sove- 
reigns either  of  Syria  or  Damascus,  or  other 
dependent  provinces.  At  last,  Antiochus,  sar> 
named  AstatieuSy  the  son  of  Antiochus  the 
ninth,  was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the 
influence  of  Lucullus,  the  Roman  genera],  on  the 
expulsion  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from 
the  Syrian  dominions;  but,  four  years  after, 
Pompey  deposed  him,  and  obs<*rved  that  he  who 
had  hid  himself  while  an  usurper  sat  upon  bs 
throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  kini;.  From  that  lime, 
B.  C.  65,  Svria  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished.  Jus- 
tin. 40. A  philosopher  of  Ascalon,  famous 

for  his  writin&[s,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  bis  pupils,  Lucullus,  Cicero,  and 
Brutwt.    PltU.  in  LucuU. An  historian  of 
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Syracuse,  sod  of  Xenophanes,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides oUier  works,  a  history  of  Sicily,  in  nine 
books,  in  which  he  began  at  the  age  of  king  Co- 
calus.  Strab.—Diod.  12. A  rich  king,  tri- 
butary to  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Vespasian. 

Tacit.  Hia.  2,  c.  81. A  sophist,  who  refused 

to  take  npon  himself  the  government  of  a  state, 
on  accoant  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passions. 

A  long,  conqaered  by  Antony,  &c.    Csts, 

3,  Bell.  Civ.  4. A  king  of  Messenia.    Pans, 

4. A  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  un- 
der Alcibiades,  conquered  by  Lysander.    Xe- 

futpk.  Hist.  Cfrac. A  writer  of  Alexandria, 

who  published  a  treatise  on  comic  poets.  Athen. 

A  sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  famous 

statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gar- 
dens at  Rome. 

Antipater,  L  son  of  lolaus,  was  soldier  under 
king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  When  Alexander 
went  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipater  supreme 
£[ovemor  of  Macedonia  and  of  all  Greece.  An- 
tipater exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  king ; 
he  made  war  against  Sparta,  and  was  soon  after 
called  into  Persia,  with  a  reinforcement,  by 
Alexander.    He  had  been  suspected  of  giving 
poison  to  Alexander,  to  raise  himself  to  power. 
After  Alexander's  death,  his  generals  ai\rided 
the  empire  among  themselves,  and  Macedcmia 
was  allotted  to  Antipater.     The  wars  which 
Greece,  and  chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during 
Alexander's  life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncom- 
mon fury  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.    The  Athenians  levied  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against 
Antipater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their 
expedition  was  attended  with  much  success,  An- 
tipater was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even  be- 
sieged in  the  town  of  Lamia.    But  when  Leos- 
thenes,  the  Athenian  general,  was  mortally 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  chan^ged.    Antipater  obliged  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon  after  received 
a  reinforcement  from  Craterus  from  Asia,  with 
which  he  conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon 
in  Thessaly.    After  this  defeat,  Antipater  and 
Cmterus  marched  into  Bceotia,  and  conquered 
the  JEtollans,  and  g^ranted  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  conditions  which  Leosthenes  had 
proposed  to  Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia, 
1.  e.  that  he  should  be  absolute  master  over  them. 
Besides  this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambas- 
sadors, Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates, 
that  they  should  deliver  into  his  hands  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose  elo- 
quence had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the 
war.    The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens,  but 
the  inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the  free  use 
of  their  laws  and  privileges.    Antipater  and 
Craterus  were  the  first  who  made  hostile  pre- 
parations against  Perdiccas;  and,  during  that 
time,  Polyperchon  was  appointed  over  Macedo- 
nia,   Poiyperchon  defeated  the  ^lolians,  who 
made  an  invasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater 
gave  assistance  to  Eumenes,  in  Asia,  against 
Anti^nas  according  to  Jiistin.  14,  c.  2.    At 
his  death,  B.  C.  319,  Antipater  appointed  Poly- 
perchon master, of  all  his  possessions.    Curt. 
3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  10.— Justin.  11,  12,  13,  Ac  — 
Dwd.  17, 18,  Ac— C.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  <f  Eumen, 


— Plut.  in  Euwien.  Alexand.  Ac. IT.  A  son 

oi  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Ljrsimachus.  He  killed  his  mother,  be- 
cause she  wished  his  brother  Alexander  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  Alexander,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  mother,  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Demetrius;  but  peace  was  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  by  the  advice  of  Lysi- 
machus,  and,  soon  after,  Demetrius  killed  An- 
tipater, and  made  himself  king  of  Macedonia, 

m  B.  C.    JuUin.  26,  c  1. III.  A  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  only  45  days,  277  B.  C. 

IV.  A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod. 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  Judsui  by  Csesar, 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war. 
Joseph.— ^y.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  who 
conspired  against  his  life  with  Hermolaus. 

Curt.  8,  c  6. VI.  A  celebrated  sophist  of 

Hieropolis,  preceptor  to  the  children  ofthe  em- 
peror oeverus. VII.  A  stoic  philosopher  of 

Tarsus,  144  years  B.  C. Vul.  A  poet  of 

Sidon,  who  could  compose  a  number  of  verses 
extempore  upon  any  subject.  He  ranked  Sap- 
pho  among  the  muses  in  one  of  his  epigrams. 
He  had  a  fever  every  year  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  of  which  at  last  he  died.  He  flourished 
about  80  years  B.  C.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are 
preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  Pliii,  7,  c.  51. — 
Vol.  Max.  1, 10.— Cu;.  de  Orat.  3,  de  Ofic.  3,  de 

Quasi.  Acad.  4. IX.  A  philosopher  of  PhcB- 

nicia,  preceptor  to  Cato  of  Utica.    Plut.  in  Cat. 

A  stoic  philosopher,  disciple  to  Diogenes 

of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two  books  on  divinfr' 
tion,  and  died  at  Athens.    Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c  3. 

— ilc.  Quast.  4,  c.  G.—De  Qfic.  3,  c.  12. 

XI.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two 

books  of  letters. XII.  A  poet  of  Thessalo- 

nica,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

AntiphInes,  I.  an  ingenious  statuary,  of  Aj> 

gos.    Paus.  5,  c  17. II.  A  comic  poet  of 

Rhodes,  Smyrna,  or  Carystus.  He  was  bom 
B.  C.  406,  of  parents  in  the  low  condition  of 
slaves.  This  most  prolific  poet,  (he  is  said  to 
have  composed  upwards  of  tnree  hundred  dra- 
mas,) notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  ori- 
gin, was  so  popular  m  Athens,  that  on  his  de- 
cease a  decree  was  passed  to  remove  his  remains 
from  Chios  to  that  city,  where  they  were  intei^ 

red  with  public  honours. III.  A  phjrsician 

of  Delos,  who  used  to  sa^  that  diseases  origi- 
nated from  the  variety  of  food  that  was  eaten. 
Cl€m.Alex. — Atken. 

Antiphilus,  I.  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  An- 
tipater.   Diod.  18. II.  A  noble  painter,  who 

represented  a  youth  leaning  over  a  fire  and  blow- 
ing it,  from  which  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth : 
he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple  to  Ctesi- 
demus.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Antiphits,  a  brother  of  Ctimenus,  was  son  of 
Gkinyctor  the  Naupactian .  These  two  brothers 
murdered  the  poet  Hesiod,  on  the  false  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  offered  violence  to  their  sister, 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet's 
dog  discovered  them,  and  they  were  seized  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  Plut.  de  Solert.  Anim, 

Antisthenes,  I.  a  philosooher,  bom  of  an 
Athenian  father  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
He  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupils 
the  famous  Diogenes;  but  when  he  had  heard 
Socrates,  he  shut  up  his  school,  and  told  his  po- 
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julfl^  "Go  seek  A>r  yoanelves  a  master,  I  have 
now  found  oDe."  He  was  the  head  of  the  sect 
of  the  cynic  philosophers.  One  of  his  pajpils 
asked  him  what  philosophy  had  taught  him  1 
"  To  live  with  myself/'  said  he.  He  sold  his 
all,  and  preserved  only  a  very  ragged  coat,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  tenqited  him 
to  say  to  the  cynic,  who  carried  his  contempt  of 
dress  too  far,  "  Antisthenes,  I  see  thy  vanity 
through  the  holes  of  thy  coat."  Antisth^es 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  out  he  recommended 
suicide.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant  His 
doctrines  of  austerity  were  followed  as  long  as 
he  was  himself  an  example  of  the  cynical  cnar- 
acter;  but  alter  his  deata  they  were  all  forgot- 
ten. Antisthenes  flourished  396  years  B.  C. 
Cic.  Oral.  3,  c.  35.'-Diog.  B.-^Ptnt.  t%  Lve, 
—11.  A  disciple  of  Heraclitns.— III.  An 
historian  of  Rhodes.    Dwg. 

ANTtancs  Labbo,  I.  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  the  libeities  of  his  coontrv 
against  Augustus,  for  which  he  is  taxed  with 
madness,  by  Boral.  1,  Siai.  3,  v.  82. — SueUn. 
in  Aug.  64. 11.  Petro  of  Oabii,  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  treaty  between  Rome  and 
his  country,  in  the  age  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Dum^t.  Vol.  4 

AntomeneSj  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  After 
his  death  magistrates  with  regal  authority  were 
chosen  annually. 

Antonia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
tbe  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrof^ted  the  Ux 
AUa^  and  renewed  the  kx  Cornelia,  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  privilcffe  of  choosing 
priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  college  of  priests, 
to  which  it  originally  belonged.  Dio.  44.— 
Another,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  to  those  who  were  condemned  ds 
majedaU,  or  of  perfidious  measures  against  the 

stale. Another,  by  the  same,  during  his 

triumvirate.  It  made  it  a  ei^ital  offence  to 
propose,  ever  after,  the  election  of  a  dictator, 
ana  for  any  person  to  accept  of  the  office.  AP" 
fian.  die  Belt.  Civ.  3. 

AktOnu,  I.  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Domitius  ^nobarous, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero  and  two  daughters. 

—II.  A  sister  of  Qermanicna. III.  A 

daughter  of  Claudius  and  JEUtL  Petina.  She 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Tuberos,  and  was  re- 
pudiated for  her  levity.    Sneton.  in  CloMd.  1. 

—Tacit.  Ann.  11. IV.  The  wife  of  Drusus, 

the  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  Tiberius.  She 
became  mother  of  three  children,  Germanicus, 
Calieula's  father;  Claudius  the  emperor;  and 
the  debauched  Livia.  Her  husband  died  very 
early,  and  she  never  would  marry  again,  bat 
roent  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
Some  people  suppose  her  grandson,  Caligula, 
ordered  her  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  38.  Vol. 
Max.  4,  e.  3. 

ANTOMimis,  I.  (Trnjs,)  sumamed  Pins,  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
succeeded.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all 
the  virtues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever 
cities  had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former 
reigns.  He  suffered  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that 
no  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be  given  to 
new  comers.  When  told  of  cononerin g  heroes, 
he  said  with  Scipio,  I  prefer  the  life  and  preser* 
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vation  of  a  citizen  to  the  death  of  one  hundred 
enemies.  He  did  not  persecute  the  Christians 
like  bis  predecessors,  but  his  life  was  a  scene  of 
universal  benevolence.  His  last  moments  were 
easy,  though  preceded  by  a  lingering  illness. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  by  raising  a  rampait  between 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  forth;  but  he  waged 
no  war  during  ms  reign,  and  only  repalsed  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  fiekL 
He  died  in  the  75t{i  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  23  years.  A.  D.  161.  He  was  succeeded^ 
his  adopted  son^  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  sn^ 
named  the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  virtuous  as 
his  father.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
his  brother  L.  Yerus,  whose  voluptuousness  ana 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  modera- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  During  their  reign,  the 
Gluadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcomanni  were  de- 
feated. Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  en- 
titled, nucaS  Mvrw,  amceming  Idmselfi  the  best 
editions  of  which  are  the  4to.  Cantab.  I65d^ 
and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1704.  After  the  war  vidi 
the  Cluadi  had  been  finished,  Vems  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  survived  him  eight 
years,  and  died  in  his  6Ist  year,  after  a  reign  of 
39  years  and  ten  days.  IHc  Ountu.— — IL 
Bassianus  Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Septi- 
mus Severus.  was  celebrated  for  his  ciuelues. 
He  killed  his  brother  Geta  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, observing  that  Aristotle  was  one  d"  those 
who  sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  married  his 
mother,  and  publicly  lived  with  her;  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
say  that  he  was  an  (Edipus,  and  his  wife  a 
Jocasta.  He  was  assassinated  at  Edessa  by 
Macrinus,  April  8,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  217.  His  body  was  sent  to  bis  wife  Jn- 
lia,  who  stabbed  herself  at  the  sight  There  is 
extant  a  Greek  itinerary,  and  another  liook, 
called  Ser  Britannieum,  whieh  some  have  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it  was 
more  probably  written  by  a  person  of  that  name 
whose  age  is  unknown. 

M.  AntOniub  Ontpro,  I.  a  poet  of  Ckul, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome ;  Cicero  and  other 

illustrious  men  freauented  bis  school. ^IL- 

An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Marlus,  and  his  head  was  hung  in  the  forum. 

Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  Q.-^Lucan.  2,  v.  121. III. 

Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the  same 
name,  by  means  of  Cotta  andCethegusoteain- 
ed  from  the  senate  the  office  of  managing  the 
com  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  tbe  Mediierra- 
nean  with  unlimited  power.  This  gave  him 
many  opportunities  of  plundering  the  provinces 
and  enriching  himseli.    He  dim  of  a  broken 

heart.    Sallud.  Prag. IV.  Caius,  a  son  of 

the  orator  of  that  name,  who  obtained  a  troopof 
horse  fhmi  Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  at 
was  carried  biefore  the  pnetor  M.  Lucullus,  and 
banished  fimm  the  senate  by  the  censors,  for 
pillaging  the  allies,  and  refnsingto  appear  when 

summoned  before  justice. ^V.  Caius,  son  of 

Antonius  Caius,  was  consul  with  Cicero,  and 
assisted  him  to  destroy  the  con^iracy  of  Ca- 
tiline in  Gaul.  He  went  to  Macedonia  as  his 
province,  and  fought  with  ill  success  against 
the  Dardani.  He  was  accused  at  his  return  and 
banished. ^VI.  Marcus,  the  triumvir^  was 
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grudsQD  to  Ae  orator  M.  Antonias,  and  son 
of  Antonios^rnamed  CretensiSj  from  his  wars 
in  Crete.    He  was  augar  and  tribune  of  the 
Mople,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
fiis  ambitions  views.    When  the  senate  was 
torn  by  the  factions  of  Pompey's  and  Caesar's 
adherents,  Antony  proposed  that  both  should 
lay  aside  the  commana  of  their  armies  in  U&e 
proTinces;  but  as  this  proposition  met  not  with 
success,  he  privately  retired  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  and  advised  him  to  march 
his  army  to  Rome.    In  support  of  his  attach- 
ment, he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
at  Pharsalia ;  and,  according  to  a  premeditated 
scheme,  offered  him  a  diadem  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  people.    He  besieged  Mutina, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  D.  Brutus,  for  which 
the  senate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
public, at  the  remonstration  of  Cicero.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consuls  Hirtiusand  Pansa,and 
by  jown^  Caesar,  who  soon  after  joined  his  in- 
terest with  that  of  Anton  V,  and  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate,  which  was  established  with 
SQch  cruel  proscriptions,  that  Antony  did  not 
even  spare  his  own  uncle  that  he  roiffht  sirilce 
off  the  head  of  his  enemy  Cicero.    The  trium- 
Tirate  divided  the  Rom^  empire  among  them- 
selves; and   Antony  returned  into  the  east, 
where  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by  different 
conquests.  Antony  had  married  Fulvia,  whom 
he  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augintus,  and  by  this  conjunction  to  strengthen 
the  triumvirate.    He  assisted  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi  against  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  he  buried  the  body  of  M.  Brutus, 
his  enemy,  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  Dur- 
ing bis  residence  in  the  east  he  became  enamour- 
ed of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Erfpt,  and  repudiat- 
ed Octavia  to  marry  her.  This  deforce  mcens- 
cd  Augustus,  who  now  prepared  to  deprive  An- 
tonv  of  all  his  power.    The  two  enemies  met 
at  Actiuzn.  where  a  naval  enga^ment  soon  be- 
gan, and  Cleopatra,  by  flying  with  GO  sail,  drew 
Antony  from  the  battle  and  ruined  his  cause. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium.  Antony  followed 
Cletmatra  into  Egypt,  where  ne  was  soon  inform- 
ed or  the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adhe- 
icnts,  and  saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shores.  He- 
atebbed  himself,  and  died  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  30 ;  and  the  conqueror  shed  tears 
when  he  was  informed  Uiat  his  enemy  was  no 
more.    Antony  left  seven  children  by  nis  three 
wives.    In  his  public  character  Antony  was 
brave  and  courageous;  but  with  the  intrepidity 
of  Caesar,  he  possessed  all  his  voluptuous  incli- 
nations.   It  is  said  ihat  the  night  of  Caesar's 
murder  Cassin^  supped  with  Antony ;  and  be- 
ing asked  whether  ne  had  a  dagger  with  him, 
answered,  Yes,  if  you,  Antonjr,  aspire  to  sove- 
reign power.  Plutarch  has  written  an  account 
of  his  life.     Vir/r.  ^n.  8,  v.  685.— flSwa«.  ep. 
9.-  -Juv.  10,  r.  198.— C.  Nep.  in  AUic.^Cic.  in 

P1iaip,^Justin,  41   and  ^. ^VII.    Julius, 

son  of  Antony,  the  triumvir^  by  Fulvia,  was 
consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Mazimus.  He  was 
sumamed  Africanus,  and  pnt  to  death  by  order 
of  Augustus.  Some*say  that  he  killed  nimself. 
It' is  supposed  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on 
DioBoede,  in  12  books.    Horace  dedicated  his  4 

(M.  2.  to  him.     TYicU,  4,  Ani^.  c.  44. VIII. 

Lucius,  the  triumvir's  brother,  was  besieged  in 
Peluslum  by  Augustas  &Ad  obliged  to  surren- 


der himself,  with  300  men,  by  famine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some  say  that  ha 
was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  Caesar. IX.  Ju- 
lius, was  put  to  death  bv  Augustus,  for  his  cri- 
minal conversation  with  Julia. 

Antobides,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Aristippus. 
Plin, 

ApAiu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Artazerxes,  who 

married  Phamabazus.  satrap  of  Ionia. li 

A  daughter  of  Antiocnus.    J*au8,  1,  c.  8. 

Apamb,  I.  the  mother  of  Nicomedes,  by  Pm- 

sias,  king  of  Bithynia, II.  The  mother  of 

Antiochus  Soter,  by  Seleucus  Nicanor. 

Ap£lli,  a  word,  HoriU.  1,  Sai.  5,  ▼.  10. 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
cumcised, (5ift«|x/2e,)  an  epithet  highly  appli- 
cable to  a  Jew.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  a  proper 
name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero,  oii  AUic.  12, 
ep.  19,  who  mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name. 

Apbllbs,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or  as 
others  say,  <^  Ephesus,  or  Colophon,  son  of 
Pithius.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that  he  for- 
bade any  man  but  Appelles  todrawhis  picture. 
He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profession,  that  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  employing  his  pencil ; 
whence  the  proverb  of  Nvita  dies  siiu  lined. 
His  most  perfect  picture  was  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  painting  of  Alexan- 
der holding  thunder  in  his  hand,  so  much  like 
life,  that  Plin)r,  who  saw  it  says  that  the  hand 
of  the  king  with  the  thunder  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  picture.  This  picture  was  placed  in 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus.  He  made  another 
of  Alexander,  but  the  king  expressed  not  much 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  horse  passing  by,  neighed  at  the  horse 
which  was  represented  in  the  piece,  supposing 
it  to  be  alive;  upon  which  tne  painter  said, 
"  One  would  imagine  that  the  horse  is  a  better 
judge  of  painting  than  your  majesty.'*  When 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  draw  the  picture  of 
Campa^)e,  one  of  his  mistresses,  Apelles  be* 
came  enamoured  of  her,  and  the  king  permitted 
him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote  three  volumes 
upon  painting,  which  were  still  extant  in  the 
age  or  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  he  was  accused  ia 
Egypt  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy : 
ana  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  had 
not  the  real  conspirator  discovered  himself  and 
saved  the  painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three ;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The 
proverb  of  Jfe  sutor  ultra  crepidam^  is  applied 
to  him  by  some.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. — Hifrat.  2,  ep. 
1,  V.  238.— Oic.  in  Famit.  1,  ep.  9.— Oi^.  4$ 
Art.  Am,  3,  v.  401.—  Vol.  Max,  8,  c.  11. 

Apellicon,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great  that  he  is 
accused  of  stealing  them  when  he  could  not 
obtain  them  with  money.  He  bought  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but  greatly  dis- 
figured them  by  his  frequent  interpolations. 
The  extensive  library  which  he  had  collected  at 
Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had 
conquered  the  capital  of  Attica;  and  among  the 
valuable  books  was  found  an  original  manu- 
script of  Aristotle.  He  died  about  86  yeaw 
before  Christ    Strab.  13. 

Apxb,  Marots,  I.  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul, 
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who  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician  as  well 
as  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  orators, 
inserted  with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Q,ainti- 
lian,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  died  A.  D.  85. 
— IL  Another.    Vid.  Jfunurianus, 

Apharsub,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  mar- 
ried Arene  daughter  of  CBbalas,  by  whom  he 

had  three  sons. IL  The  step-son  of  Iso- 

crates.  He  began  to  exhibit  Ofymp.  cni.  B. 
C.  368.  and  continued  to  compose  till  B.  C. 
341.  He  produced  thirty-fi^e  or  thirty-seven 
trae;edies,  and  was  four  times  victor. 

APHCLias,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Africa  under  his  power.    Justin,  23,  c.  7. 

Aphrices,  an  Indian  prince,  who  defended 
the  rock  Aomus  with  aO,000  foot  and  15  el- 
ephants. He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
iMsad  sent  to  Alexander. 

ApmiOMsu,  festivals  in  honour  of  YenuSi 
celebrated  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  chief- 
ly in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  instituted  t^ 
Cinyras,  from  whose  family  the  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  always  chosen.  All  those  that 
were  initiated  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Ye- 
nm,  and  received,  as  a  mark  of  the  &vours  of 
the  goddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  ^Xo( ;  the 
salt, l)ecause  Venus  arose  from  the  sea ;  the  ^>- 
Xof,  because  she  is  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and 
in  every  part  of  Greece  thev  were  very  much 
frequented.    Strab,  14. — Athen, 

Apianus,  or  Apion,  was  bom  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  succeeded  Theus 
in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews,  which 
Josephus  refuted.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  which  the  people  of  Alexandria  sent 
to  Caligula  to  complain  of  the  Jews.  Seneca^ 
ep.  88. — Pli%.  fTizf,  Hist, 

Apiciub,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome.  There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
their  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in  the  reign  of 
Aug[astus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Trajan.  The  second  was  the  most  famous,  as 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures  and  incite- 
ments of  eating.  He  hanged  himself  ailer  he 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate. 
The  best  edition  of  Apiclus  Cffilins  de  Arte 
Coquinarid,  is  that  of  Amst.  l2mo.  1709.  Juv. 
11.  V.  3.— JlfortiflZ.  2,  ep.  69. 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.     Vid.  Apianus. 

Apollinares  Lam,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  people  gene- 
rally sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  tne  represen- 
tation of  these  games,  which  were  usually  cele- 
brated at  the  option  of  the  prsBtor,  till  the  year 
U.  C.  545,  when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  the 
celebration  yearly  on  the  same  day,  about  the 
nones  of  July.  When  this  alteration  happened, 
Rome  was  infested  with  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this 
act  of  religion.    Liv.  25,  c.  12. 

Apollinaris,  C.  Sulpittos,  I.  a  grammarian 
of  Carthage  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed  to 

Terence's  plays  as  arguments. XL  A  writer 

better  known  oy  the  name  of  Sidonius.  Vid. 
Sidonius. 
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AfollocrIte0,  a  friend  of  Dioiii  soppooed 
by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysios. 

ApollodOrus,  L  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mythologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclmas,  and 
disciple  to  Pansetins,  the  Rhodian  phuoGcmier. 
He  nourished  about  115  years  before  the  Cfhris- 
lian  era,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Athens  besides 
other  works.  But  of  all  his  eompositioDs,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  his  Bibluftkeca,  a  valuable 
work,  divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridg- 
ed history  of  the  gods  and  of  the  ancient  heroes^ 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  rroe 
and  faithful  account.  The  best  editioii  is  that 
of  Heme,  OoeU.  in  8vo.  4  vols.  1782.    Atkm.— 

Plin.  7,  c.  n.—Diod.  4  and  13. ^11.  A  tn- 

gic  poet  of  CiHcia,  who  wrote  trandies  entitled 
Ulysses,  Thyestesy  Ac.*— — IIL  A  comic  poet 
of  Gtela  in  Sicily,  m  the  age  of  Menander,  who 
wrote  47  plays.  He  was  one  of  the  six  writers 
whom  the  ancient  critics  selected  as  the  models 
of  the  New  Comedy.  The  other  five  were  Phi- 
lippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  Dipbilos,  and 
Posidippus.  Terence  copied  his  aeeym,  and 
Pkormio  from  two  of  his  dramas ;  all  of  which, 
though  very  numerous,  are  now  lost,  save  the 

titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  fragments. IV.  An 

architect  of  Damascus,  who  directed  the  build- 
ing of  Trajan's  bridge  across  the  Daonbe.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in 
a  private  station,  he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a 

manner. Y.  A  disciple  of  Epicums,  the 

moat  learned  of  his  senool,  and  deservedly 
snmamed  the  illustrious.  He  wrote  abnot  A 
volumes  on  different  subjects.  i>M|g".— VI.  A 
painter  of  Athens,  of  whom  Zenxis  was  a  pnpiL 
Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergaans 
in  the  age  of  Pliny :  a  priest  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture, and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva^s  thunders. 

Plin.  35,  c.  9. VII.  A  statuaiy  in  tlfe  age 

of  Alexander.    He  was  of  such  an  irasdhle 
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disposition,  that  he  destroyed  his  own  pi 
upon  the  least  provocation.    Plin.  34,  c  d. 


Vni.  A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor 
and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric.    Strab.  13. 

Apollonu,  a  festival  at  JSgialea,  in  honoar 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance :  these  two  deities  came  to  JSgialea 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python ;  bat 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete. 
iBgiolea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with  the 
same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them  to  retam 
to  ^gialea.  Apollo  and  Diana  granted  their 
petition,  in  honour  of  which  a  temple  was  raised 
to  rrtOb),  the  goddess  of  persHosion  ;  and,  ever 
after,  a  number  of  youths,  of  both  sexes,  were 
chosen  to  march  in  solemn  procession,  as  if 
anx  ious  to  bring  back  A  polio  and  Diana.  Pom- 
san.  in  Corinth. 

Apolloniades,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compelled 
to  lay  down  his  power  bjr  Timoleon. 

ApollonIdes,  a  physician  of  Cos,  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  became  enamoured  of  Amy- 
tis,  the  monarch's  sister,  and  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  for  slighting  her  after  the  receptica 
of  her  favours. 

Apollonius,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chalcis, 
sent  for  bv  Antoninus  Pins,  to  instruct  his  adopt- 
ed son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  he  came  to 
Rome,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace,  observing. 
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cbal  the  nasler  ovffht  not  to  wtit  upon  his  pupil, 
boi  the  pupil  apon  Aim.  The  emperor,  hearing 
iMs,  said,  laughing,  "  It  was,  then,  easier  for 
Apoiloniiis  to  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome  than 
from  Rome  to  the  palace." ^11.  A  geometri- 
cian of  Peiga  in  Pamphylia.  whose  works  are 
BOW  lost  He  lived  about  24Q  years  before  the 
Ohnstian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary  on 
Eadid,  whoae  pupils  ne  attended  at  Alexan- 
dria.   He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 

edited  by  Dr.  Halley,  Ozon.  foL  17ia III. 

A  port  of  Naucratis,  according  to  some  autho- 
hties,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alexandria, 
ceoenUy  cadled  ApoUcmius  ofSk^deSy  because 
be  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  was  pupil, 
when  yoimg,  to  Callimachus  and  Pansetius,  ana 
mcceeded  to  Enuoi^enes,  as  third  librarian  of 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,nnder  Ptolemy 
Eirergetes.  He  was  ungrateful  to  his  master, 
Calljniaehns,  who  wrote  a  poem  against  him, 
in  which  he  denominated  him  Jbis.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  books.  The 
ttst  editions  of  Apollonius  are  those  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  2  vols,  and 
in  1, 8vo.  1779,  and  that  of  Brunck.  Argentor, 

12mo.  ITSO,    QumUU.  10,  c.  1. 1 Y.  A  Greek 

orator,  sumamed  Molo,  was  a  native  of  Ala- 
handa  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of  rheto- 
ric at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Caesar  and 
Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discouraged  the 
attendance  <»  those  whom  he  supposed  mcapa- 
ble  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators,  and 
he  recommended  to  them  pursuits  more  conge- 
nial to  Uieir  abilities.  He  wrote  a  history,  in 
which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the  neopfe  of 
Judaea,  aoeording  to  the  complaint  or  Josepkus 
conJtra  Afion.  Cte.  dt  Oral.  1,  c.  128, 75, 126,  and 
19a  Ad,  Fbmil.  3,  ep.  16.  De  invent.  1,  c.  81. 
•~Qitt«#i7.  3,  c.  1, 1. 2,  c.  G.'-SueL  in  Cos.  4.— 

PhU.  in  Cos. -V.  A  Greek  historian,  about 

the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  Zeno  and  of  bis  followers.  Slrab. 
14. VL  Thyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 

5 her,  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  imposture.  One 
ay,  while  haranguing  the  nopulalce  at  Ephesus, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Strike  the  tyrant  !— 
strike  him!  The  blow  is  given ;  he  is  wounded, 
and  fallen !"  At  that  very  moment  the  empe- 
lor  Domitian  had  been  stabbed  at  Rome.  He 
was  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
manded unu.sual  attention  by  his  numberless 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called 
Damis,  wrote  his  life,  which  200  years  after  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Philostratus.  In  his  his- 
tory, thebiographer  relate  so  many  curious  and 
extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his  hero,  that  many 
have  josily  deemed  it  a  romance ;  yet  for  all  this, 
Hierocles  had  the  presumption  to  compare  the 
impostures  of  Apollonius  with  the  miracles  of 

JesnsChrLst. VIT.  A  sophist  of  Alexandria, 

distinguished  for  his  Lexicon  Ch-acum  Hindis  et 
OdyssetBf  a  book  that  was  beautifully  edited  by 
Villoison,  in  4to.  2  vols.  Paris,  1773.  Apollonius 
was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus,  and  flourished 
in  the  bei?inning  of  the  first  century. 

ApoLL5pBAivB5i,  a  stoic,  who  greatly  flattered 
king  Antigona.s  and  maintained  that  there  ex- 
isted but  one  virtue,  prudence.    Diog. 

Aponius,  M.  a  governor  of  Mcesia,  rewarded 
with  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  defeating 
9Q0O  barbarians*.    TaiM.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 
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APOTHB08IS,  a  ceremony  observed  by  the  an* 
cient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which  thev  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the  rank 
of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  East  were  the 
first  who  paid  divine  honours  to  their  great  meD| 
and  the  Romans  followed  their  example,  nro 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  nunmntB 
of  their  en^rors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  and 
profligate.  Herodian.  4,  c.  2,  has  left  us  «& 
account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burnt,  an 
ivory  imi^  was  laid  on  a  couch  for  seven  days, 
representing  the  emperor  under  the  agonies  or 
disease.  The  city  was  in  sorrow,  the  senate 
visited  it  in  moumin§r,  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  every  day  in  a  more  decaying  state. 
When  the  death  was  announced,  a  young  band 
of  senators  carried  the  couch  and  image  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  where  it  was  deposited  on  an 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  where  spices 
and  combustible  materials  were  thrown.  After 
this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in  solenm 
procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Romans  were  drawn  in  state,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  emperor,  with  a  torch  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  and  was  a.ssisted  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to 
carry  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where 
he  was  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deified 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  was 
sent  from  the  flames.  The  Greeks  <£served 
ceremonies  much  of  the  same  nature. 

AppiImus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  histo- 
Tjy  which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a  series  of 
history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time;  and 
in  the  composition  the  writer  displayed,  with  a 
style  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great  knowledge 
of  military  afiairs,  and  described  his  battles  in  a 
masterlv  manner.  This  excellent  work  is  great- 
ly mutilated,  and  there  is  extant  now  only  the 
account  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithri- 
datic,  and  Spanish  wars,  whh  those  of  Illyricum 
and  the  civu  dissentions,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Celtic  wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Tollius  and  Variorum,  2  voK  6vo.  Amst.  1670, 
and  that  of  Schweigheuserus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1785.  He  was  so  eloquent  that  the  emperor 
highly  promoted  him  in  the  state.  He  wrote  a 
universal  history  in  24  books,  which  began  from 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  nis  own 
age.  Few  books  of  this  valuable  work  are  ex- 
tant. 

Appiub,  the  prsBUomen  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome. A  censor  of  that  name,  A.  IT. 

C.442.    Borat.  I,  Sat.  ^. 

Affius  Cmudtus,  I.  a  decemvir,  who  obtain- 
ed his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  at- 
tempted the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  her  father 
killed  to  preserve  her  chastity.  This  act  of  vio- 
lence was  the  cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
and  the  ravisher  destroyed  himself  when  cited 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  his  country. 

lAv.  3,  c.  33. IT.  Claudius  Cecus,  a  Roman 

orator,  who  built  the  Appian  way,  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrbus,  who  was 
come  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  Rome, 
demanded  peace  of  the  senators,  Appius,  grown 
old  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and,  by  his 
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sadion^,  dissuaded  them  firom  mnting  a  peace 
which  wooid jprore  dishonourable  to  the  Roman 
name.  Ovii.  Fkut.  6,  7.  903.  Cic.inBfvi,  ^ 
Tmc.  4.— ^III.  A  Roman,  who,  when  he 
heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  trinm- 
▼irs,  divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and 
embarked  with  them  for  Sicuv.  In  their  pas- 
sage the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appins 

alone  saved  his  life.    Apviafi^.  4. lY.  Ciau- 

dins  Crassos,  a  consul,  who,  with  Sp.  Naut  Ru- 
tulius,  conouered  the  Celtiberians,  and  was  de- 
feated hj  Ferseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  lAv. 
— — y.  Claudius  JPulcher,  a  grandson  of  Ap. 
CI.  Csecus.  consul  in  the  age  of  SjUa,  retired 
from  granoeur  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  private 
Ufe.-«— VI.  Clausus,  a  general  of  the  Sabines, 
who,  upon  being  ill-treated  by  his  countrymen, 
Ktired  to  Rome  with  5000  of  his  friends,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  senate  in  the  early  ages 

of  the  republic.  PViU.  in  Povlic. VIL  Her- 

donius,  sei2ed  the  capital  with  4000  exiles,  A.  U. 
C.  293,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown.  Ldv,  3, 

c.  lb,— Mar.  3.  c.  19. VIII.  Claodios  Len- 

tulus,  a  consul  with  M.  Perpenna. IX.  A 

dictator  who  conquered  the  Hemici. The 

name  of  Appius  was  commcm  in  Rome,  and 
particularly  to  many  consuls  whose  history  is 
not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event. 

Afries,  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture.  He  took  Sidon, 
and  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  his  subjects 
revolted  to  Amasis,  W  whom  he  was  conquer- 
ed and  strangled,  ikrodat,  2,  c.  159,  &c. — 
Diod.\, 

AiwNus,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  author  of  a  work  called  Prtueplor  de 
Arte  RhetoricA, 

Apulda  Lex,  was  enacted  b^  L.  Apuleius, 
the  tribune,  A.  IT.  C.  693,  for  inflicting  a  punish- 
ment upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising  sedi- 
tions, or  showing  violence  in  the  city. ^Vari- 

lia,  a  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  convicted  of 
adultery  with  a  certain  Manliusin  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.     7\teU.  An,  c.  50. 

ApuLEirs,  a  learned  man,  bom  at  Madanra 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  where  he  married  a  rich  widow  call- 
ed Pndentilla,  for  which  he  was  accused  by  some 
of  her  relations  of  using  magical  arts  to  win  her 
heart.  His  apology  was  a  masterly  composition. 
In  his  youth  Apuleius  had  been  very  profuse; 
but  he  was,  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted  to 
study,  and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master.  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  extant  is  the  golden 
asxt  in  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece,  replete 
with  morality.  The  best  Mitions  of  Apuleius 
are  the  Delphin,  3  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688,  and 
Pricsei,  8vo.  Ooudn,  1660. 

AauiLnTs  Niger,  Sabinus,  I.  a  lawver  of 
Rome,  snmamed  the  Cato  of  his  a^.  tie  was 
fkther  to  Aqnilia  Severe,  whom  Heliogabalus 

married. II.  Severus,  a  poet  and  historian 

in  the  age  of  Yalentinian. 

AauiLLU  and  AaTjn.u,  a  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  rose. 

AauTLO,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north.  Its 
name  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from  Aqui- 
2a,  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  velocity. 

Ara.  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 
near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.  Ovid.  Met,  3, 
V.  138. 
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a  vulgar  person  anoag  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  a  usual  expression  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided*ia 
Rome.  Juv,  1,  v.  130.  Som6  believe  that  Ci- 
cero, 3,  ep.  17,  ad  AUic.  alluded  to  Pompey  un- 
der the  name  of  Arabarches. 

Araros,  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Eubnlus.  Under  his  name  the 
two  last  pieces  of  his  father  were  represented, 
whose  talents  he  bj  no  means  possessed.  Ni- 
coslratus  and  PhDippus,  two  other  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanes, are  also  recorded  among  the  poets  of 
the  Midale  Comedy.  The  titles  of  several  co- 
medies written  by  these  three  brothers  are  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus. 

Aratds,  I.  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilida,  about  377 
B.C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he 
passed  much  of  his  time,  and  by  whose  desire 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  he 
gives  an  accoimt  of  the  situations,  rising  and 
setting,  number  and  motion  of  the  stars.  Ci- 
cero represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  as- 
trology, yet  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in  de- 
cant and  highly  finished  verses,  which,  however, 
from  the  subject,  admit  of  little  varie^.  Aratos 
wrote,  besides,  hymns  and  epigrams,&c.  and  bad 
among  his  interpreters  and  commentators  many 
of  the  learned  men  of  Greece  whose  works  are 
lost,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Gennanicns 
Caesar,  who,  in  their  youth  or  moments  of  re- 
laxation^trenslated  the  pkancntenu  into  Laiia 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  Aratus  are  Grotios, 
4to.  apud  Raphaleng.  1600;  and  Oxon.  8vo. 
1673.    Cic.  de  Nat,  D.  3,  c.  il.—Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

—Ovid,  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  36. II.  Thomson  of 

Clinias  and  Aristodama,  was  bom  at  Sicyonia 
Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopus.    When  he  ms 
but  seven  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  hdd  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by 
Abantidas,  who  made  himself  absolute.    After 
some  revolutions  the  sovereignty  came  into  the 
bands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered  to 
restore  his  country  to  liberty.  He  was  so  jealous 
of  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  destroyed  a 
picture  which  was  the  representation  of  a  tyrant 
He  joined  the  republic  of  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean 
league,  which  he  strengthened  by  making  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  and  with 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.    He  was  chosen  chief 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Achsans,  and 
drove  awaythe  Macedonians  from  Athens  and 
Corinth.    He  made  war  against  the  Spartans, 
but  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  king 
Cleomenes.    To  repair  the  losses  be  had  sus- 
tained, he  solicited  the  assistance  of  king  Anti- 
gonus, and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from  Sparta, 
who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed  hinasdf. 
The  JBtolians  soon  afler  attacked  the  Acheeans : 
and  Aratus,  to  support  his  character ^as  ch\  iged 
to  call  to  his  aia  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  friendship  with  this  new  ally  did  not  Icng 
continue.    Philip  showed  himself  cruel  and  op-  - 
pressive ;  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  noble;! 
of  the  Achseans,  and  even  seduced  the  wife  of 
the  son  of  Aratus.    Aratus,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  showed  his  displeasure  by  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  society  and  £^iend<^ip 
of  Philip.    But  this  rupture  was  fatal.  •  Philip 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  Aratios,  and 
therefore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  poi- 
soned.   Some  days  before  his  death  Aratus  was 
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observed  to  apit  blood ;  and  when  apprized  of  it 
bjr  bis  friends,  he  repliedj  "  Such  are  the  re- 
wards which  a  connexion  with  kings  will  pro- 
duce." He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  his 
conntrynien ;  and  two  solemn  sacrifices  were 
aonaaUy  made  to  him,  the  first  on  the  day  that 
he  delivered  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  the  se- 
cond on  the  day  of  his  birth.  During  those  sa- 
crifices, which  were  called  Arateia^  the  priests 
wore  a  riband  bespangled  with  while  and  pur- 
ple spots,  and  the  pubUc  schoolmaster  walked 
in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  senators  adorned  with  earlands. 
Aratos  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  213. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Achaean  league,  much 
commended  by  Polybius.  Pltd.  in  vita. — Pans. 
2,  c.  8.— Cic.  de  Qfic.  2,  c.  2i,—Strab.  14.— 
JUv.  37,  c.  ZL'-Polyb,  3. 

ArbIces,  a  Mede,  who  revolted  with  Belesis 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  empire 
of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power. 
830  years  before  the  C hristian  era.  He  reignea 
above  fifl^  years,  and  was  famous  for  the  great- 
ness of  his  undertakings  as  well  as  for  bis  val- 
our.    Justin.  1,  c.  Z.^Patere.  1,  c  6. 

Arbobcula,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage, 
who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  populace  while 
she  received  the  applauses  of  the  knights.  B2?r. 
1,  Sal,  10,  V.  77. 

AacADius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosias  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395.  Under 
him  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  east- 
em  and  western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern 
empire  his  choice,and  fixed  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople; while  his  brother  Honorius  was 
made  emperor  of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Rome. 
A0er  this  separation  of  the  Roman  emnire  the 
two  powers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indif- 
ference: and,  soon  afcer,  their  indifference  was 
changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Arcadius, 
Alaricus  attacked  the  western  empire  and  plun- 
dered R3m3.  Arcadius  married  Budozia,  a  bold 
ambitious  woman,  and  died  in  the  31st  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years,  in  which  he 
bore  the  character  of  an  effeminate  prince,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
and  who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministers,  while  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  voluptuous  court. 

Arcbsilaits,  I.  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
Tene,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition, 
and  died  B.  C.  575.— II.  One  of  Alexander's 
generals,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  provinces  after  the  king's 
death.-^— IIL  A  chief  of  Catana,  which  he  be- 
trayed to  Dionvsius  the  elder.    DiatL  14. 

IV.  A  philosopher  of  Pitano  in  ^olia,  disciple 
of  Polemon.  He  visited  Sardes  and  Athens, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  as 
Socrates  founded  the  ancient  and  Carneadesthe 
new  #ne.  He  pretended  to  know  nothinsr,  and 
accused  others  of  the  same  ignorance.  He  ac- 
qaired  many  pupils  in  the  character  of  teacher; 
bat  some  of  them  left  him  for  Epicurus,  though 
no  Epicurean  came  to  him ;  which  eave  him  oc- 
casion to  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  eunuch 
of  a  man,  but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  a 
eonaeh.  He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and 
generally  divided  his  time  among  the  pleasures 
of  philosophy,  love,  reading,  and  the  table.    He 


died  in  his  75th  year,  B.  C.  841,  or  300,  nccordag 
to  some.  Diog.  in  vitcL — Pcrsius,  3,  v.  78.— 
Cic.  de  fHnib. 

Archjbanaz,  of  Mitylene,  was  intimate  with 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified  Si- 
geum  with  a  wall  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Troy.    Slrab.  13. 

Archelaus,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  kings 
of  Cappadocia.  One  of  them  was  conauered  by 

Sylla  lor  assisting  Mithridates. li.  A  peN 

son  of  that  name  married  Berenice,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt;  a  dignity  he  enioyed 
only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers 
of  Gfabinius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been  made 
priest  of  Comana  by  Pompev.  His  grandson 
was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by  Antony, 
whom  he  assisted  at  Aciium,  and  he  maintained 
his  independence  under  Augustus  till  Tiberius 

perfidiously  destroyed  him. IIL  A  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Perdiccas 
the  second:  as  he  was  but  a  natural  child,  he 
killed  the  legitimate  heirs  to  gain  the  kingdom. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  monarch ;  but 
he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of  his  favourites, 
because  he  had  promised  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  given  her  to  another,  after  a  reign 
of  33  years.  He  patronised  the  pcet  Euripides. 
DumL  U.—Juslin.  7,  c.  ^.—jEUarL  V.  H.  8,  8, 

13^  14. IV.  A  king  of  the  Jews,  son  or 

Herod.  He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.    Caesar  banished  him  for 

his  cruelties.    Dio. V.  A  king  of  LacedsB- 

mon,  son  of  Agesilaus.  He  reigned  43  years 
with  Charilaus,  of  the  other  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly.   HJBrodot.  7,  c.  304.--PfttM.  3,  c.  3. VI. 

A  general  of  Antigonus  the  youn^r,  appointed 
governor  of  the  Acrocorinth,  with  the  philoso- 
pher PersjEUS.    Polyan.  6,  c.  5. VIi.  A  eel-  ■ 

ebrated  general  of  Mithridates  against  Sylla. 

Id.  8,  c.  8. VIII.  A  philosopher  of  Athens 

or  Messenia,  son  of  Apoilodorus,  and  successor 
to  Anaxagoras.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates, 
and  was  called  Pkysicus.  He  supposed  that 
heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  all  things. 
He  first  discovered  the  voice  to  be  propagated 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air.  Cic.  7\isc.  5. — 
Diog.  in  viid.—AugusHn,  de  civ.  Dei.  8.— 
IX.  A  man  set  over  Susa  by  Alexander,  with 

a  garrison  of  3000  men.    Curt.  5,  c.  3. X- 

A  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  histoir  of 
animals,  and  maintained  that  goats  breathed  cot 
throusrh  the  nostrils,  but  through  the  ears.  PUn. 

8,  c.  50. XI.  A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the 

age  of  Claudius.  He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Ho- 
mer, a  piece  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and 
said  to  nave  been  discovered  under  ground,  A. 
D.  1658. XII.  A  writer  of  Thrace. 

ArcremIchus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  published 
a  history  of  Euboea.    Athen.  6. 

Archbptolt MUB,  SOU  of  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
went  to  the  Trojan  War,  and  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hector,  he 
was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  It  is  said 
that  he  re-established  the  Olympic  games.  £R»- 
mer.  11.  8,  v.  138. 

Archbstratus,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  PhU, 

in  Aria. II.  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who 

wrote  a  poem  in  commendation  of  gluttony. 

Arcrias,  I.  a  Corinthian,  descended  from 
Hercules.    He  founded  Syracuse,  B.  C.  738L 
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BdBg  told  by  an  orede  to  make  elKnee  of  hetlth 
or  riches,  he  choee  the  latter.  Dwnys,  Bal.  3. 
——II.  A  poet  of  Antiocfa,  intimate  with  the 
LacuUL  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  noeans  of  CicerOi  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration  when  hia 
enemies  had  disputed  his  privikgesi^  citizen  of 
Bome.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war, 
and  began  another  concerning  Cicero's  eonsnl- 
■hipjiniich  are  now  lost  Some  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  CU.froArek. 
- — III.  A  ^lemarch  of  Thebes,  assassinated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  which  he  could 
have  prevented,  if  he  had  not  deferred  lo  the 
morrow  the  reading  uf  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived fi'om  Archias,  the  Athenian  highpriest, 
ud  which  gave  him  information  of  his  danger. 

mul,  in  Pdop. IV.  A  highpriest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  with  the  polemarch 
of  the  same  name.  U,  ibid.—^-V.  A  Theban 
who  abolished  the  oligarchy.    Arittoi, 

ARCHtBiiDEB,  L  a  philosopher  of  Athens, 
who  affected  the  manners  of  tne  Spartans,  and 
was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of 

Phocion.    Pint,  in  Pkoc. 11.  An  ambaas>- 

dmr  of  Byzantium,  Ac.    Poiyan.  4,  c.  44. 

Archdius,  the  son  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy. 

AacmDAifU,  I.  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who^  on 
account  of  her  affection  for  Arislomenes,  re- 
sfioied  him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
titisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  cele> 

Diation  of  their  festivals.    Pom.  4,  c.  17. II 

A  daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  debeung 
Whether  they  should  send  away  iheir  women  to 
Crete,  against  the  hostile  approach  of  Pyrrhus, 
sfeized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  senate-bouse,  ez«- 
claiming  that  the  women  were  as  able  to  fight  as 
the  men.  Upon  this,  the  decree  was  repealed. 
JM/ui.  in  P^frrk.—'PtAifan.  8,  c.  8. 

AacmDAMUs.     Vid.  Jjeeltckydes, 

ARCHiDfeMus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  exiled 
himself  among  the  Parthians.    Pint,  de  exiL 

Abchigenes,  a  physician,  bom  at  Apamea,  in 
Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reien  of  Domitian,Nerva, 
aind  Trajan,  and  died  in  tne  73d  year  of  his  age. 

AaoHiLdcHUS,  I.  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
degies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigpims,  and  was  the 
flTHt  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses.  He 
had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycam- 
bes,  and  had  received  promises  of  marriage ;  but 
the  &ther  gave  her  to  another,  superior  to  the 
poet  in  rank  and  fortune ;  upon  which  Archilo- 
ehus  wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that  Lvcambes 
hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  Spar- 
tnns  condemned  his  verses,  on  account  of  tneir 
indelicacy,  and  banished  him  from  their  city  as 
apeiulant  and  dangerous  citizen.  He  flonrisned 
itSS  B.  C,  and  it  is  ^id  that  he  was  assassin- 
ated. Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain, 
Which  display  vigour  and  animation,  boldness 
and  vehemence,  in  the  hf^hest  degree;  from 
which  reason,  perhaps,  Cicero  calls  virulent 
edicts  ArchHochia  edicta.  Cic.  TSlsc.  1. — Qini»- 
Hi.  10,  c.  l.^BBTodot.  1,  c.  \%.—HortU.  tmt.  poet. 
T.  79.— ilM«*.  1,  2,  &c. II.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  a  chronological  table,  and  other 
works  about  the  Mh  or  90th  olympiad. 

AKcmMBDts,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  invented  a  machine  of  glass  that 
fiUthfully  represented  the  motion  of  all  the  beav- 
<iSly  bodies.  When  Marcellus,  the  Roman  emii- 


sul,  besieged  Syracuse,  Afehiacdee 
ed  machines,  which  suddenly  raised  19  in  th« 
air  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  belbi* 
the  city,  and  then  let  ihem  fall  with  such  vio- 
lence mto  the  water  that  they  sunk.  He  sec 
them  also  on  fire  with  his  burning-glasses. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general 
gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Ar- 
chimedo^  and  even  ofiered  a  reward  to  him  wrho 
should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  presence. 
All  these  precautions  were  useless ;  the  philoso* 
pher  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  prol^ 
lem,  that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  \&  eoemj 
were  in  possession  of  the  town ;  and  a  soldier, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  killed  him,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  212.  lidar- 
celltts  raised  a  monument  over  him,  and  placed 
upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere ;  bat  the  place 
remained  long  unknown,  till  Cicero,  durine  bis 
qiUBStoiship  in  Sicily,  found  it  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded  with  ihoms  and 
brambles.  Some  suppose  that  Archimedes  raised 
the  site  of  the  towns  and  vilUiges  of  Egypt,  aoid 
began  those  mounds  of  earth  l^  means  ot  whick 
communication  is  kc^  from  town  to  town,  dsh- 
rinsf  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  story  oC 
his  Dorning-glasses  had  always  appeared  fifim- 
lous  to  some  of  the  modems,  till  the  experiiiieiils 
of  Bufibn  demonstrated  it  beyond  cootradictkn. 
These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  ba  re- 
flectors made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing 
their  efiect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot.  Th« 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  how  much  brass 
a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with  ^old  in  making  « 
golden  crown  for  the  kmg,  is  well  known  ii> 
every  modem  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  the  pump, 
ing  screw  which  still  bears  his  name.  Ankocm 
the  wild  schemes  of  Archimedes,  is  his  saying, 
that  by  means  oi  his  machines  be  could  1 
the  earth  with  ease  if  placed  on  a  fixed 
near  it  Many  of  his  works  are  extant, 
peciall]^  treatises  dlff  5;iiik<rra  ^  ofUniiro^  eirtmU 
dimension  de  hneisspiralibuSt  de  qtudrmimrm  ^a- 
rabda^  de  numero  arena.  Ac  the  best  editioa  of 
which  is  that  of  David  Rivaltius,  fol.  Parii^ 
161&  Cic.  THse.  S,  c.  25.— £>e  TVol.  />.  3.  a. 
34.— Zap.  24,  c  34.-~Qtiiii<a.  1,  c  10.— FtCraa. 
9,  c  Z.-'Polyb.  d.^PhU.  in  MmceUc~-Ved. 
Max.  8,  c.  7, 

AacmNcs,  L  a  man  who  when  be  was 
pointed  to  distribute  new  arms  among  tbe 
pulace  of  ArgoR,  raised  a  mercenary  band,; 
made  himself  absolute.    PtHfeen.  3,  e.  8l- 
II.  A  rhetorician  of  Athens. 

AacBiTPUs,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens  of 
eight  comedies  only  one  obtained  the  priaoL 

AacHON,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon  at  the 
ral  division  aller  the  king's  death.    Dim 

AacBONTBs,  the  name  of  the  chief 
trates  of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  ni 
and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  we 
scended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free^citi* 
zens  of  the  republic  for  three  generations.  Thejr 
were  also  to  be  without  deformKy  inallthe  parts 
and  members  of  their  bodv;  and  were  obliffedta 
produce  testimonials  of  their  dutiful  behaTioor 
to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they  had  rendeis- 
ed  their  country,  and  the  oompetency  of  Ikeir 
fortune  to  snpport  their  dignity.  They  look  a 
solemn  oath  tnat  they  would  observe  the  lava, 
administer  jostiee  with  impartitiitf ,«Bd  nevai 
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iBfler  diOBMlvies  to  be  comqtted.  IT  they  erer 
neeived  bribes,  ther  were  compelled  ay  the 
kws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statue 
ofgoldof  equal  weight  with  their  body.  Thej 
ftU  had  the  power  of  ponishiAg  malefactors  with 
death.  The  chief  among  them  was  called  Ar- 
fiftM ;  the  year  took  its  denomioation  from  him ; 
be  determmed  all  causes  between  man  xmd  wife, 
wad  took  care  of  legacies  «id  wills ;  he  provided 
for  orphans,  protected  the  injured,  and  punished 
drankenness.  If  he  sufierad  himselfto  be  in- 
toxicated during  the  time  of  his  office,  the  mi&- 
demeauor  was  punished  with  death.  The  se- 
cond of  the  archons  was  called  BasUeus;  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the  fiimilies  of  those  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The 
profane  and  the  impious  were  brought  before  Ids 
tribaoal ;  and  he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the 
UDod  of  the  state.  He  assisted  at  the  celebrar 
Uoa  of  the  Elenstnian  festivals  and  other  reli^ 
gioas  ceremonies.  His  wife  was  to  be  related 
to  the  whole  peojple  of  Athens,  and  of  a  pure 
and  unsullied  lire.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among  mem 
without  his  crown.  The  PoUma/rch  was  an« 
other  arehoQ  of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the 
cue  of  all  foreigner,  and  provided  a  sufficient 
maintenance  from  the  publie  treasury,  for  the 
flunilies  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  These  three  archons 
geuerallv  chose  each  of  them  two  persona  of 
respectable  character,  and  of  an  advanced  age. 
wlK»e  councils  and  advice  might  assist  and 
support  them  in  their  publie  capaci^.  The  six 
other  archons  were  indistinctly  called  T%esnuh 
tktt^i  and  received  complaints  agtfinst  persons 
accused  of  impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour. 
They  sealed  all  aisputes  between  the  citizens, 
ndressed  the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade 
any  laws  to  be  enforced  but  such  as  were  cour 
ducive  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  officers 
of  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of  king 
CSodrus ;  their  power  was  originally  for  life,  but 
•fterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
last  to  one  year.  Afler  some  lime,  the  quali- 
ftcations  which  were  required  to  be  an  archon 
were  not  strictly  observed.  Adrian,  before  he 
WIS  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was  made  archon 
at  Athens,  though  a  fbreigner ;  and  the  same 
honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch.  The 
perpetual  archons  afler  the  death  of  Codrus  were 
liedon,  whose  o6lce  be^an  B.  C.  1070;  Acas- 
108,1060;  Arehippus,  1014;  Thersippus,  095 ; 
Fhorbas,  954 ;  Megacles,  923 ;  Diogenetns,  893 ; 
Phesecles,  865;  Ariphron,  846 ;  Thespieus,896; 
A^iamestor,  799;  JElschylus,  778;  AlcrosBon, 
156;  aAer  whose  death  the  archons  were  decen- 
aial,  the  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who  be> 
gan  753;  ^simedes,  744;  Clidicus,  734;  Hip> 

E>inenes,  724 ;  Leocrates,  714 ;  Apsander,  704 ; 
ryzia^,  604 ;  aAer  %hom,  the  office  became 
annual,  and  of  the5e  annual  archons  Creon  was 
tbefirsL     Aristirpk,  m  Nvb,  and  Avib. — Phil, 
Sympos,  1 . — Demosi.^-PoUHX. — fjvsias. 
Archttis,  I.  a  musician  of  Mitvlene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  asrricnlture.    Diog. II. 

The  siin  of  Hestiasos  of  Tarentnm,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Pyihasorean  philosophv,  and  an 
able  a.stronomer  and  a:coraetrician.  He  redeem- 
ed his  master,  Plato,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
DnoyiitiSi  aad,  for  his  virtues,  he  was  aeven 


times  chosen  br  his  fcUow-dtizens  gDvernerol 
Tarentum.  He  invented  some  mathematical 
instruments,  and  a  wooden  pigeon  which  could 
fly.  He  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  about  3M 
years  before  the  Ghiystian  era.  He  is  also  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and  the  pulley. 
A  fragment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved 
bv  Porphyry.  Mifrat.  1^  od.  26/— Oic.  3,  ^ 
Orai.-^Dutg.  in  VU. 

Aacmnn,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil 
to  Homer.    Dunws.  Bed.  1. 

AacToa,  two  celestial  constellations  near  tha 
north  pole,  commonly  called  Ursa  Major  and 
Minor.     Virg.  0. 1.  i 

AacTOaus,  a  star  near  the  tail. of  the  Great 
Bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generalhr 
supposed  to  portend  great  tempests.  BonU.  i^ 
oi  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  aitttatioii» 
ofKTos  furmUf  owa  Cauda,  It  risesnow  about  the 
beginning  of  October ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  rose 
in  his  age  on  the  13ih,  or,  according  to  Colo- 
mclla,  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Aanrs,  a  son  of  Oyges,  king  of  Lydia»  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.    Bnrodot.  1,  c.  15. 

AasAs,  a  genenl  chosen  by  the  Qreeiki 
against  ^Ktolw.    JutUn,  24,  c.  1. 

Aasius,  the  Phitomst,  was  a  num  of  equal 
worth  and  knowledge  with  Athenodorus,  but 
he  professed  a  milder  philosophy,  and  one  whidt 
was  more  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  timee.. 
Though  a  native  of  Alexandria,  he  had  eacaped 
the  moral  contagion  of  that  licentious  town. 
When  Egypt  was  subdued  by  Au^fustus,  tho 
conqueror  entered  Alexandria,  holdmg  Areiua 
by  the  hand ;  and,  in  the  harangue  which  he 
delivered  to  the  inhabitants  fh>m  his  tribunal^ 
informed  them  that  he  sfMired  their  town  nartlf 
for  the  sake  of  Areius,  his  own  friend  ana  their 
fellow-citizen.  Yet,  mild  as  were  the  temper 
and  philosophy  of  this  Platonist,  he  strongly 
urgeu  Augustus  to  destrov  Caesario,  the  reputed 
son  of  Julius  Caesar  ana  Cleopatra,  fbrtifying 
his  opinion  by  a  line  in  EUimer:— 

'Owe  aytS99  iroXvKOifMUH^*  Its  KOifMros  lrci>-' 

which  Areius  thus  converted : — 

*OiMc  AyoBw  ireX«jrcii(rapri|*  in  Kjnmpot  Ira*. 

When  Au^stus  returned  from  Egypt,  Areiua 
followed  him  to  Rome.  The  empress  Li  via,  in 
the  commencement  of  her  ^ief  for  the  loss  of 
her  son  Drusns,  admitted  him  as  a  visiter^  and 
acknowledged  that  her  sorrows  were  mudi  as- 
suaged by  the  topics  of  consolation  which  he 
suggested.  He  was  also  patronised  by  Masce. 
nas,  in  whose  house  he  frequently  resided. 
Dwdop. 

Arbluto,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesses  in 
the  form  of  his  mistresses.    PHn.  35,  c.  1(X 

Areopaoitjb,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  a 
seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near  Athen^ 
whose  name  is  derived  fVora  omo?  irayo?,  t^  kiU 
of  Murs.  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated 
seat  of  justice  was  instituted  is  unknown* 
Some  suppose  that  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  first  established  it;  while  others  give 
the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon. 
The  number  of  judges  that  composed  this  an* 
smat  assembly  is  not  known.  They  have  bet& 
limited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  51,  and 
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times  to  a  greater  iramber.  The  most  worthy 
and  religious  of  the  Athenians  were  admitted  as 
members,  and  sach  archons  as  had  discharged 
their  duty  with  care  and  faiihfuhiess.  If  any 
of  them  were  convicted  o£  immorality,  if  they 
had  used  any  indecent  language,  they  were  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held 
in  the  greatest  disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a 
judge  of  the  Areopagus  always  was  for  life. 
The  Areopa^tes  took  cognizance  of  murders, 
impiety,  and  immoral  behaviour;  and  particu- 
larly of  idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause 
of  all  vice.  They  watchea  over  the  laws,  and 
they  had  the  mana^ment  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry*, they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  vir- 
tuous, and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
such  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or  slighted 
the  celebration  of  the  noly  mysteries.  They  al- 
ways sat  in  the  onen  air,  oecause  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  muroer ;  and  by  their  laws  it  was 
not  permitted  for  the  murderer  and  his  accuser 
to  be  both  under  the  same  roof.  This  custom 
also  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
judges  were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  of  con- 
tracting pollution  by  conversing  in  the  same 
house  with  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  shedding 
ianocent  blood.  They  always  heard  causes  and 
passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
of  the  detendant  by  seeing  them.  Whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  ail  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest 
eloquence  should  charm  their  ears  and  corrupt 
their  judgment  Hence  arose  the  most  just  and 
most  impartial  decisions,  and  their  sentence  was 
deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  equally  convinced  of  its 
justice.  The  Areopagiles  generally  sat  on  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29ih  day  of  every  month.  Their 
authority  continued  in  its  original  state  till 
Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance  amone 
them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  consequence  and 
destroy  their  power.  From  that  time,  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Areo- 
pagites  were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their 
virtue  and  justice ;  and  when  they  censured  the 
debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  family  of 
Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  tney 
wished  to  make  a  reform  in  Athens,  they  must 
begin  at  home. 

Ar^ta,  a  daughter  of  Dionysius,  who  mar- 
ried Dion.  She  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Pint, 
m  Dion. 

Aretjbub,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
inquisitive  after  the  operations  of  nature.  His 
treatise  on  agues  has  been  much  admired.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  fol.  1736. 

ARBTAPHn^A,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a  priest 
of  Cyrene.  Nicocraies  murdered  her  husband 
to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was  so  attached 
to  Melainippns,  that  she  endeavoured  to  poison 
Nicocrates,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother  Lysander,  whom  she  mar- 
ried. Ly!«nder  proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother, 
upon  which  Aretaphila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
in  the  sea.  After  this  she  retired  to  a  private 
«ation.  Plui.  de  Viriut,  Mulier.—PolyoMn.  8, 
c.  38. 

ArsfAles,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  a  history 

of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  islands. 
PUU, 


AasDs,  L  a  kmg  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  Cleonjrmus,  brotner  of  AcrotatiUi 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  He 
assisted  Athens  when  Antigonus  besieged  it, 
and  died  at  Corinth.  Paus,  3,  c  6.—PliU. — 
II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Acrotatus  3d,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jus  son 
Leonidas,  son  of  Cleonymus. 

Arg£Ub,  and  Arg£us,  a  son  of  Perdiccas. 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.    Justin,  7,  c  1.     Vid.  Part  L 

AroathOniub,  a  king  of  Tartessus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Plin,  7,  c  48,  lived  120  years,  and 
300  according  to  Mai.  3,  v.  396. 

Aroia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married  Poly- 
nices,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness. When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she 
buried  his  body  in  the  night  against  the  positiTQ 
orders  of  Creon,  for  which  pious  action  she  vas 

Sunished  with  death.    Theseus  revenged  her 
eath  by  killing  Creon.    Bifgin,  fab.  69  and 
72.— £Va/.  T%eb.  13. 

Argiliub,  a  favourite  youth  of  Pausanias, 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king  to  the  Ephon.  C.  N^.  ts 
Panu. 

Aroiitb.  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  tne  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens. 
TaeU.  mu,  1,  c.  49. 

Aria,  the  wife  of  Partus  Cecinna,  of  Padoa, 
a  Roman  senator  who  was  accused  of  conspiia- 
cy  against  Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by 
sea.  She  accompanied  him,  and  in  the  boat  she 
stabbed  herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to  her 
husband,  who  followed  her  example.  PUn.  7. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

Ari£C8,  an  officer  who  sacceeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviving  army  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  Ca- 
nada. He  made  peace  with  Artaxerzes.  Sf- 
noph. 

Ariamnes.  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  oi 
Ariarathes  3d. 

ARtARATHBs,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochus  in  his  expedition  against 

Egypt,  where  he  acquired  much  glory. His 

nephew,  the  3d  of  that  name,  defendea  his  king- 
dom against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of  Alexanr 
der ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross, 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  321  B.  C. His 

son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  escaped  the  massacre, 
and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  recovered  Cap- 
padocia, by  conouering  Amyntas,  the  Macedo* 
nian  general.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

A  riamnes. Ariarathes  the  4th,  succeeded  his 

father  Ariamm^,and  married  Stratonice,dan^ 
ter  of  Antiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a  rogn 
of  twenty-eight  years,  B.  C.  290,  and  was  sac- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ariarathes  the  5th,  a  prince 
who  married  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Antiochus  bein^  defeated,  Ariarathes 
saved  his  kingdom  from  mvasion  by  paying  the 
Romans  a  large  sum  of  money  remitted  at  the 

instance  of  the  king  of  Pergamos. ^His  son, 

the  6th  of  that  name,  called  Pkilopater,  irm 
his  piety,  succeeded  him  l(i6B.  C.  An  alliance 
with  the  Romans  shielded  him  against  the  false 
claims  that  were  laid  to  his  crown  by  one  of 
the  favourites  of  Demetrius,  kingr  of  Syria. 
He  was  maintained  on  his  throne  by  Attains, 
and  assisted  his  friends  of  Rome  agamst  Ari»- 
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conlcus,  the  usurper  of  Pergamus ;  bat  he  was 
killed  in  the  war  B.  C.  130,  leaving  six  children, 
five  of  whom  were  murdered  by  his  surviving 

wife  Laodice. The  only  one  who  escaped, 

Ariarathes  7th,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon 
afler  married  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates 
Eupator,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was 
mnrdered  by  an  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which 
his  widow  Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom 
to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates 
made  war  against  the  new  king,  and  raised  his 
nephew  to  the  throne.  The  young  king,  who 
was  the  8th  of  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made 
war  against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by 
whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  son,  a  child 
eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late 
monarch's  brother,  Ariarathes  9ih,  king )  but 
Mithridates  expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own 
SOUL  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
and  Nicomedes  ol  Bithynia,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  tyrant,  interested  the  Romans  in  tne  af- 
fairs of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to 
make  the  country  free ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
demanded  a  king,  and  received  Ariooarzanes, 
B.  C.  91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his 
brother  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name 
of  Ariarathes  10th;  but  his  title  was  disputed 
bv  Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Ar- 
cnelaos,  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony,  who 
was  umpire  between  the  contending  parties, 
decided  m  favour  of  Sisenna ;  but  Ariarathes 
recovered  it  for  a  while,  though  he  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaus, 
the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  0.  36.  Diod. 
18.— Justin.  13  and  2&.—Strab.  13. 

Aridsos,  I.  a  companion  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 

surviving  Greeks  in  their  return.    Diod. II. 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, till  Roxane,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alexan- 
der, brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  male 
successor.  Aridaeus  had  not  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  senses ;  and  therefore  Perdiccas, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself 
his  protector,  and  even  married  his  sister,  to 
strengthen  their  connexion.  He  was  seven 
jears  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  and 
was  pat  to  death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  by 
Olympias.    Justin.  9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

Arjmazbs,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
a:ld  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly,  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered, 
and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his  friends  and 
relations.    Curt.  7,  c.  11. 

Ariobarzanes,  I.  a  man  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles, 
^rhich  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  sub- 
aided.  Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  king- 
dom, but  the  Romans  restored  him.  He  fol- 
low^ the  Interest  of  Pompey,  and  fought  at 
Pharsalia  against  J.  Caesar.  He  and  his  king- 
dom were  preserved  by  means  of  Cicero.  Cic. 
6,  ad  Attic,  ep.  29. — Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  38. — Flor. 

%  c.  5. ^n.  A  satrap  of  Phrygia,  who,  after 

the  death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  and  kept  it  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
succeeded  by  the  son  of  Mithridates.  Diod. 


17. III.  A  general  of  Darius,  who  defended 

the  passes  of  Susa  with  15,000  foot  against  Alex- 
ander. After  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Ma- 
cedonians, be  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  city  of  Persepolis.    Diod.  11.— Curt.  4  and 

5. ^iV.  A  Mede  of  elegant  stature  and  great 

prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointed  to  settle 
the  troubles  of  Armenia.     TacU.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

Ariomandes,  son  of  Grobryas,  was  general  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians.    Plut.  in  Cim. 

Ariomardus,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  Ikro- 
dot.  7,  c.  78. 

Arion,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  scm 
of  Cylos,  of  Methymna,  m  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense  riches  by 
his  profession.  Some  time  atler  he  wished  to 
revisit  his  country ;  and  the  sailors  of  the  ship 
in  which  he  embarked  resolved  to  murder  him, 
to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was  carrying  to 
Lesbos.  Arion  begged  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  play  some  melodious  tune ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
music;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 
him  safe  on  his  back  to  Taenarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  order- 
ed all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Hygin.  fab.  l^A.-^Herodot.  1,  c.  23  and  24.— 
JElian.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45.— 'jtoZ.  W.—Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  26,  v.  n.—PUU.  in  Symp.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Ariovistcs,  a  king  of  Germany,  who  pro- 
fessed himself  a  friend  of  Rome,  When  Caesar 
was  in  Gaul,  Ariovistus  marched  against  him, 
and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men. 
Ccu.  in  BeU.  Gail.— TacU.  4.  Hist. 

Aristjenetus,  a  writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  beautifully  edited  by  Abresch.  ZwoUe, 
1749. 

AristagSras,  I.  a  writer  who  composed  a 

history  of  Egypt.    Plin.  36,  c.  12. II.  A 

son-in-law  of  Histiaeus,  hrrant  of  Miletus,  who 
revolted  from  Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians 
against  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  ex- 
asperated the  king,  that  every  evening  before 
supper,  he  ordered  bis  servants  to  remind  him 
of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  499.  Bero- 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  &c  1.  7,  c.  S.—Polyan.  1,  c.  14. 

Aristarchus,  I.  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Samos,  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  He  lived  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons.  He  was  famous  for  his  criti- 
cal powers,  and  he  revised  the  poems  of  Homer 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe  cri- 
tics were  called  Aristarchi.  He  wrote  above 
800  commentaries  on  diflferent  authorsr  much 
esteemed  in  his  age.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
dropsical,  upon  Wnich  he  starved  himself,  and 
died  in  his  72d  year,  B.  C.  157.  He  left  two 
sons,  called  Aristarchus  and  Aristagoras,  both 
famous  for  their  stupidity.  Horat.  de  Art.  poet. 
V.  499.— Ovid.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  2i.—Cic. 
ad  Fam.  3,  ep.  11.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  14.— Qittii- 

tU.  10,  c.  1. II.  A  tragic  port  of  Tegea  in 

Arcadia,  about  454  years  B.  C.  He  composed 
70  tragedies,  of  which  two  only  were  rewarded 
with  the  prize.    One  of  them,  called  Achilles^ 
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was  translated  into  Latin  Terse  by  Ennins. 

Suidas. IIL  An  astronomer  of  Sunos,  who 

first  supposed  that  the  earth  turned  round  its 
axis,  and  revolved  round  the  sun.  This  doc- 
trine nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lares. 
He  maintained  that  the  sun  was  nineteen  times 
Ibrther  distant  from  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
and  that  the  moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our 
fflobe,  and  little  more  than  one  third,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  six  or  seven  times  more 
than  that  of  the  earth.  The  age  in  which  he 
flourished  is  not  precisely  known.  His  treatise 
on  the  lar^;eness  and  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  extant,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1688. 

Ajustcas,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  after  his 
death  to  Ids  countrymen,  and  5^  vears  after  to 
the  people  of  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and  com- 
manded them  to  raise  him  a  siaiue  near  the 
temple  of  A]>oUo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some  of  hJs 
verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.  HerodoL  4, 
c.  13.— fif^roi.  14.— Jwfla^  TVr.  22. 

Aristioes,  L  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
LysimachuSjWbose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Just.  He  was 
rival  to  Themistocle^,  by  whose  influence  he 
was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484 ;  but  be- 
fore six  years  of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  he  wbs 
recalled  oy  the  Athenians.  He  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  and  was  appointed  chief  com- 
mander with  rausanias  against  Mardoni'us, 
who  was  defeated  at  Platsea.  He  died  so  poor, 
that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed 
at  the  public  charge :  and  his  two  daughters, 
on  account  of  their  rather's  virtues,  received  a 
dowry  from  the  public  treasury  when  they  were 
come  to  marriageable  vears.  Poverty,  however, 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  fhmily  of  Aristides,  for 
the  gnuidson  was  f-een  in  the  public  streets,  get- 
tinghis  livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  When 
he  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his 
accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  opponent 
had  done  to  Aristides.  "  Mention  the  wrongs 
you  have  received,"  replied  the  equitable  Athe- 
nian; "  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is 
yours,  and  not  mine."     C.  Nep.  ^  PUU.  in 

vita. n.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  fonder  of 

stories  and  of  anecdotes  than  of  truth.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Italy,  of  which  the  fortieth 
volume  has  been  ouoted  bjr  PUU.  in  ParaU.-^^ 
ni.  A  painter  of  Thel>es  in  Boeotia,  In  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  one  of  whase  pieces 
Attalus  offered  6000  sesterces.  Plin.  7  and  35. 
—IV.  A  Greek  orator,  who  wrote  50  orations. 
When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aurelius, 
that  the  einperor  ordered  the  city  immediately 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  statue  was  in  consequence 
raised  to  the  orator.  His  works  consist  of  hymns 
in  prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations, 
apologues,  panegyrics,  and  harangues;  the  b^ 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
1722,  and  that  in  a  smaller  size,  in  12mo.  3  vols. 

of  Canterus  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. V.  A  man 

of  Locris,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  weazel. 
Milan.  V.  H.  14. 

Aristtllus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  who,  about  300  years  B.  C,  attempted, 
"With  Timocharis,  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
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different  irtais  in  the  heavens,  and  to  trace  tbe 
course  of  the  planets. 

Auano,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  by  the  anp* 
port  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridaltty 
seized  the  government  of  his  country,  and  made 
himself  al^olute.  He  poisoned  himself  whcA 
defeated  by  Sylla.    JLt«.  81,83. 

AaiffTippuB,  1.  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of  Of- 
rene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of  t&6 
Cyrenaic  sect  He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himself 
for  his  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  support  of 
which  he  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise  a  iustorf 
of  Libya.  When  travelling  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  away 
the  money  they  carried,  as  too  burdensome; 
On  another  occasion,  discovering  that  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  belonged  to  pirates,  he  de- 
signedly threw  his  property  into  the  sea,  adding, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  lose  it  than  his  life. 
Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims  are  recorded 
by  DiogeneSjin  his  life.    Homer.  3,  SaL  3,  ▼. 

100. II.  His  grandson  of  the  same  name, 

called  the  younger ^  was  a  warm  defender  of  his 
opinions,  and  supported  that  the  principles  of 
all  things  were  pain  and  pleasure.    He  fIoii> 

rished  about  363  years  B.  C. III.  A  tyraiii 

of  Argos,  whose  Ufe  was  one  continued  series 
of  apprehension.  He  was  killed  br  a  Cretan, 
in  a  iHittle  against  Aratus,  B.  C.  242.    IXm-. 

Ari8tocl£a,  a  beautiful  woman,  seen  naked 
by  Strabo,  as  she  was  offering  a  sacrifice.  She 
was  passionately  loved  by  Callisthenes,  and 
was  e(}ually  admired  by  Strabo.  Thetwortvals 
so  funou^  contended  for  her  hand,  that  sbe 
died  during  their  quarrel ;  upon  which  Strabo 
killed  himself,  and  Callisthenes  was  never  seen 
after.    Plut.  in  AmaL 

AaiSTdcLEs,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Me^ 
senia,  who  reviewea,  in  a  treatise  on  philoso- 
phy, the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  TItt 
14th  book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted,  Ac  He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  books 
on  morals. 

AaisTocunEs,  a  tyrant  of  Orchomenns,  who^ 
because  he  could  not  win  ihe  affection  of  Stym- 
phalis,  killed  her  and  her  father;  upon  whieh 
all  Arcadia  took  up  arms,  and  destroyed  the 
murderer. 

Aristocrates,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  pat  to 
death  by  his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the 
priestess  of  Diana.  Pans.  8,  c.  5.— IL  His 
grandson  of  the  same  name  was  stoned  to  deaih 
for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  his 

Messenian  allies,  B.  C.  682.    Id.  ibid, ^IIL 

A  Qreek  historian,  son  of  Hipparchus. 
in  lAfc. 

ARisTODfiMUs,  I.  son  of  Aristomachus, 
one  of  the  Heraclidie.  He,  with  his  brothers 
Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, conquered  it,  and  divided  the  ooontry 
smong  themselves,  1104  years  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom  he  had 
the  twins  Procles  and  Enrysthenes.  He  was 
killed  l^  a  thunderbolt  at  Naupactum,  though 
some  say  he  died  at  Delphi  in  Phocis.  ^mis, 
2,  c.  18,  1.  3,  c.  1  and  IS.-^Berodot.  7,  c.  984,  L 

8,  c.  131. II.  A  king  of  Messenia,  who 

maintained  a  famous  war  against  Sparta.  Ajfter 
some  losses,  he  recovered  his  strength,  and  e^ 
fectually  defeated  the  enemy's  forces. 
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demus  pat  bis  daughter  to  death  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  Being  afterwards  persecuted  in  a 
dream  bj  her  manes,  he  killed  himself,  after  a 
leign  oi'  six  years  and  some  months,  in  which 
he  bad  obtained  mnch  military  glory,  B.  C.  TZi, 
His  death  was  lamented  by  his  countrymen, 
^ho  did  not  appoint  him  a  successor,  but  only 
invested  Damis,  one  of  his  friends,  with  abso- 
Inte  power  to  continue  the  war,  which  was  at 
last  terminated,  after  mach  bloodshed  and  many 

losses  on  both  sides.    Pans,  in  Idessen. HI. 

A  Spartan,  who  taught  the  children  of  Pausa- 

Bias. IV.  A  man  who  was  preceptor  to  the 

children  of  Pompey. 

AaisTooENEs,  L  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  Deme- 

trios  Gonatas,  kmg  of  Macedonia. 11.  A 

Thrasian  who  wrote  ^  books  on  medicine. 

AaisTOOiTON  and  Harmodius,  two  celebrated 
friends  of  Athens,  who.  by  their  joint  efforts, 
delivered  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidn,  B.  C.  510.  They  received  immor- 
tal honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  sta- 
tues raised  to  their  memory.  These  statues 
were  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  when  he  took 
Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristo^ton  was  so 
secretly  planned,  and  so  wisely  earned  into  exe- 
calion,  tiuit  it  is  said  a  courtesan  bit  her  tongue 
off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Paius. 
1,  c.  29.^-£for0dot.  5,  c.  66.— P/irf.  de  10,  Orat. 
—An  Athenian  orator,  sumamed  Cants,  for 
his  impudence.  He  wrote  orations  against 
Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hyperides,  and  Thra- 
syllus.    Poms, 

Arutomachds,  I.  the  son  of  Gleodieus,  and 
grandson  of  Hyllus,  whose  three  sons,  Cres- 
pfaontes,  Temenus,  and  Aristodemos,  called 
Heradidie,  conquered  Peloponnesus.    Pans.  2, 

c.  7, 1. 3,  c.  Vb.^Herodot.  6,  7  and  8. II.  A 

man  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Ar* 
gos,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.    Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

AauTtaifcNEB,  I.  a  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  Curt.  4.  c.  1.-^— ll.  A  famous 
general  of  Messenia.  who  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  Lacedsemonian  yoke, 
under  which  they  had  laboured  for  above  30 

SBar&  Ete  once  defended  the  virtue  of  some 
partan  women,  whom  his  soldiers  had  attempt- 
ed ;  and  when  ne  was  taken  prisoner  and  car- 
ried to  Sparta,  the  women  wnom  he  had  pro- 
tected interested  themselves  so  warmly  in  his 
cause  that  they  procured  his  liberty.  He  refus- 
ed to  assume  Uie  title  of  king,  but  was  satisfied 
with  that  of  commander,  'm  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Jitsl,  from  his  equity,  to  which  he  join- 
ed the  true  valour,  sagacity  and  perseverance 
of  a  general.  He  often  entered  Sparta  with- 
out being  known,  and  was  so  dexterous  in  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who 
had  taken  him  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped 
from  them.  As  he  attempted  to  do  it  a  third 
time,  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  and  his  body 
being  opened,  his  heart  was  foond  all  covered 
with  hair.  He  died  671  years  B.  C.  and  it  is 
said  that  he  left  dramatical  pieces  behind  him. 
Diod.  15. — Pans,  in  Messen. 

Arxston,  I.  the  son  of  A^.stcles,  king  of 

Sparta. ^11.  A  tyrant  of  Methymiia,  who, 

being  ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to 
the  Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and  wajs  taken  and  put  to  death.    Cu/t.  4  c.  9. 
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ni.  A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pnpfl  toZeoo 

the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued 
but  a  little  while.  He  supported  tiiat  the  mi> 
ture  of  the  divinity  is  i4nintelligible.  It  is  said 
that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  fell 
too  powerftiUy  upon  his  bald  head.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  much  given  to  sensuality.    IHog, 

Ajustonicus,  I.  son  of  Eumenes,  \j  a  concu- 
bine of  Ephesus,  126  B.  C.  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attains  had 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  stran* 
gled  in  prisoiL    Justin,  36,  c  4  — Flor.  2,  c.  30. 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  who 

wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  be- 
sides a  treatise  on  the  Musseum  established  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies. 

Aristophanes,  I.  Of  Aristophanes  antiquity 
supplies  us  with  few  notices,  and  those  of  doubt* 
ful  credit  The  most  likely  account  makes  him 
the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  JEgina ;  and 
therefore  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  not  a  na- 
tural, citizen  of  Athens.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career  Aristophanes 
directed  his  attention  to  the  political  situation 
and  occurrences  of  Athens.  His  second  record- 
ed comedy,  the  Ba^lanians,  was  aimed  against 
Cleon,  and  his  third,  the  Achamtans,  turns 
upon  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — ^then 
in  its  sixth  year— and  the  advantage  of  a  speedy 
peace.  His  talents  and  address  soon  gave  him 
amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen ;  as 
Cleon  felt  to  his  cost,  the  succeeding  year  on  the 
representation  of  the  Equites.  The  fame  of 
Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  ad- 
mitted the  popular  dramatist  to  his  court  and 
patronage :  but  his  invitations  were  steadily  re- 
fused by  the  independent  Athenian.  In  B.  O* 
423.  the  sophists  felt  the  weight  of  his  lash,  for 
intnatyear  heproduced,though  unsuccessfully, 
his  iVti^5.  The  vul^r  notion  that  the  exhiln- 
tlon  of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  his  capital  Guxusation  in  the  criminal 
court,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  the  leagued 
accomplice  of  Melitus,nas  of  late  been  frequent- 
ly and  satisfactorily  refuted.  The  simple  con- 
sideration that  twenty-four  years  intervened 
between  the  representation  of  the  Nubes  and 
the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  such  charge.  In  fact,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  become  acquainted,  and  occa- 
sionally meeting  together  on  the  best  terms. 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the 
time,  his  reputed  doctrines,  and  his  constantly 
consorting  with  notorious  sophists,  along  with 
the  marked  singularity  of  his  face,  fi^re,  and 
mannerSjSo  well  adapted  to  comic  mimicry, were 
doubtless  the  main  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
him  as  the  sophistic  Coryphoeus.  In  the  Peace 
and  the  Lysistrata  Aristophanes  again  reverts 
to  politics  and  the  Peloponnesian  war:  in  the 
Waspji,  the  Birds^  and  the  Ecclesutzusa.  he 
takes  cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns  of^the 
state ;  in  the  TkesTnophoriazusay  and  the  Rana, 
he  attacks  Euripides  and  discnsses  the  drama; 
whilst  in  the  Ptutus  he  presents  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Eleven  of 
his  comedies  are  still  extant  out  of  upwards  of 
sixty.    Aristophanes,  during  the  whole  of  his 
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career,  had  a  nmnerous  body  of  rival  com* 
edians  to  oppose.  Ecpkanlides,  Pisander^  Col- 
haSj  Hermij^uSf  MjfrtiluSf  LysimaehuSf  Lifeis, 
lAueoHt  and  PatUaeUi,  besides  the  more  cele- 
brated writers  whom  we  have  noticed  above, 
were  a  little  his  seniors;  AristomeitieSj  Ameip- 
siaSj  Deleelides,  PhtrecraUs,  Plato^  Diodes^ 
Sannyrio,  PkilifUius^  PkUcnxdeSy  StraUis^  and 
Tkeoj^ompus^  with  several  others,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  in  all,  were  somewhat  his  juniors ; 
with  most  of  whom  Aristophanes  had  to  con- 
tend in  the  course  of  his  dramatic  exhibitions. 
Of  these  poets  little  is  left  us  beyond  their  names 
and  a  few  isolated  fragments.  Yet  Plato,  Phe- 
recrates,  and  Philonides  were  men  of  superior 
talent.  With  Theopompus,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386,  closes  the  list  of  the  Old  Come- 
dians. Although  among  the  extant  works  of 
Aristophanes  we  have  some  of  his  earliest,  yet 
all  bear  the  marks  of  equal  maturity.  Bul'he 
had  long  been  preparing  himself  in  silence  for 
the  exercise  or  his  art,  which  he  represents  to 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  art ;  nay  out  of  mo- 
desty, (or  according  to  his  own  expression,  like 
a  young  girl  who  having  given  birth  to  a  child 
in  secret,  intrusts  it  to  the  care  of  another,)  he 
at  first  had  his  labours  brought  out  under  an- 
other person's  name.  He  first  appeared  in  his 
own  character,  in  his  Knights;  and  here  he 
maintained  the  boldness  of  a  comedian  in  full 
measure,  hy  hazarding  a  capital  attack  on  the 
popular  opinion.  Its  object  was  nothing  less 
than  the  ruin  of  Cleon,  who,  after  Pericles, 
stood  at  the  bead  of  all  state  affairs,  who  was  a 
promoter  of  the  war,  a  worthless  vulgarperson, 
but  the  idol  of  the  infatuated  people.  Ilis  only 
adversaries  were  those  more  wealth3rmen  of 
property,  who  formed  the  class  of  Knights: 
these  Aristophanes  blends  with  his  party  in  the 
strongest  manner,  by  making  them  his  chorus. 
He  had  the  prudence  no  where  to  name  Cleon, 
but  merely  to  describe  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Yet,  fVom  fear  of  Cleon*s  faction, 
DO  mask-maker  dared  to  make  a  copv  of  bis  face ; 
the  poet  therefore  resolved  to  play  tne  part  him- 
self; merely  painting  his  face,  ft  may  be  con- 
ceived what  tumults  the  performance  excited 
amon?  the  collected  populace ;  yet  the  bold  and 
skilful  efforts  of  the  poet  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  his  piece  gained  the  prize.  Scarcely 
any  of  his  comedies  is  more  jwhtical  and  histo- 
rical; it  is  also  almost  irresistibly  powerful  as  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  to  excite  indignation :  it  is  truly 
a  philippic  drama.  It  is  only  after  the  storm 
of^jeenng  sarcasms  has  wasted  its  fury,  that 
droller  scenes  follow ;  and  droll  scenes  they  are 
indeed,  where  the  two  demagogues,  the  leather- 
entter  (that  is  to  say,  Cleon,)  and  his  antagonist 
the  saasage-maker,  by  adulation,  by  prophecies, 
and  by  dainties,  vie  with  each  other  in  wooing 
the  favonr  of  the  old  dotard  Demos,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  people ;  and  the  play  ends  with 
a  triumph  almo5^  touchingly  joyous,  where  the 
scene  cnanges  from  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of  the 
popular  assemblies,  to  the  majestic  Propylapa; 
and  Demos,wondrously  restored  to  youth,  comes 
forward  in  the  garb  of  the  old  Athenians,  and, 
together  with  his  vonthful  vigour,  has  recovered 
the  old  feelings  of  the  times  of  Marathon.  With 
the  exception  of  this  attack  on  Cleon,  and  of 
those  on  Euripides,  whom  he  frequently  singles 
oat,  the  other  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  not  so 


exclusively  directed  against  individuals.  The| 
have,  for  the  most  pan,  a  general,  and  oAen  a 
very  impoitant  aim,  of  which,  notwiibstandin^ 
all  his  roundabout  ways — his  extravagant  di- 
gressions, and  heterogeneous  interpolatioos,  the 
poet  never  loses  sight.    The  Peace,  the  Acbar- 
nians  and  L)rsistiata.  under  various  turns  of  ex* 
pression,  recommend  peace ;  the  Ecdesiazuss, 
the  Thesmophoriazuss,  and  again  the  Lysis- 
trata,  besides  their  other  purposes,  are  satires  aa 
the  conditions  and  manners  of  the  female  sex. 
The  Clouds  ridicule  the  metaphysics  oi  the  so* 
phists ;  the  Wasps,  the  mania  of  (he  AtheniaDS 
for  lawsuits  and  trials :  the  Frogs  treat  of  the 
decline  of  trasic  an ;  Plutus  is  an  allegory  an 
the  unequal  distribuiion  of  wealth ;  the  Birds 
are  seemmgly  the  most  purposeless  of  all,  and 
for  that  very  reason  one  of  the  most  delighifal. 
The  Peace  begins  in  an  extremely  sprightly  and 
lively  manner :  the  peace-loving  Trygsus  riding 
to  heaven  on  the  rack  of  a  dung-beetle,  in  ibe 
manner  of  Bellerophon :  War.  a  wild  giaot, 
who,  with  his  comrade  Riot,  i.s  the  sole  inEabit- 
ant  of  Olympus,  in  place  of  all  the  other  go(^, 
and  is  pounding  the  cities  in  a  huge  mortar,  in 
which  o|)eration  he  uses  the  most  famous  gen^ 
rals  as  bis  pestles ;  the  goddess  of  peace  buried 
in  a  deep  well,  whence  she  is  hauled  ap  vith 
ropes  by  the  united  exenions  of  all  the  Greek 
nations :  all  these  inventions,  which  are  alike 
ingenious  and  fantastic,  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasant  effect.    But  afterwards 
the  poetry  does  not  maintain  an  equal  elevation . 
nothing  more  remains  but  to  sacrifice  and  make 
feasts  to  the  restored  goddess  of  peace,  while 
the  pressing  visits  of  such  persons  as  found  their 
advantage  m  the  war,  form  indeed  a  pleasant  eo- 
tertainment,  though  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
after  a  beginning  of  so  much  promise.   We 
have  here  one  example,  among  several  others, 
which  shows  that  the  old  comedians  not  only 
altered  the  scenes  in  the  intervals,  while  the 
stage  was  empty,  but  even  when  an  actor  was 
still  in  sight    The  scene  here  changes  from  a 
spot  in  Auica  to  Olympus,  while  Trygsas  en 
hjs  beetle  hangs  aloft  in  air,  and  calls  oat  lo  the 
machine-manager  to  take  care  that  he  does  not 
break  his  neck.    His  subsequent  descent  inio 
the  orchestra  denotes  his  return  to  earth.   The 
libenies  taken  by  the  tragedians,  according  as 
their  subject  might  require  it,  in  respect  of  the 
unities  of  place  and  time,  on  which  the  moderns 
lay  so  foolish  a  stress,  might  be  overlooked :  the 
boldness  with  which  the  old  comedian  snbjeds 
these  mere  externalities  lo  his  humorous  caprice 
is  so  striking,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  most  snort- 
sighted  :  and  yet,  in  none  of  the  treatises  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Qreek  stage  has  it  been  pn>* 
perly  noticed.    The  Achamians,  a  play  of  an 
earlier  date,  seems  to  us  much  more  excellent 
than  the  Peace,  for  the  continual  progress  and 
the  ever-heightening  wit,  which  at  last  ends  in 
a  really  bacchanalian  revelry.    Dicaeopolis  the 
honest  citizen,  enraged  at  the  false  pretexts  wiih 
which  the  people  are  put  off,  and  all  terms  of 
peace  thwarted,  sends  an  embassy  to  Laceda- 
mon,  and  concludes  a  separate  peace  for  himself 
and  his  family.    Now  he  returns  into  the  coon- 
try,  and,  in  spite  of  all  disturbances,  makes  aa 
enclosure  before  his  house,  within  which  iheie 
is  peace  and  free  market  for  the  neighbouring 
people,  while  the  rest  of  the  conntxy  is  harassed 
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}rf  the  war.  The  blessings  of  peace  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  palpable  manner  for  hungnr 
maws ;  the  fat  Boeotian  brings  his  eels  and  poul- 
trj  for  barter,  and  nothing  is  iboagbt  of  bat 
feasting  and  revelling.  Lamachus,  the  famous 
generalj  who  lives  on  the  other  side,  is  sum- 
moned, by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontier;  while  Dicaaopolis  is 
invited  by  his  neighbours  to  partake  of  a  feast, 
to  which  each  brings  his  contribution.  The 
preparations  of  arms,  and  the  preparations  in 
the  kitchen,  now  go  on  with  equal  diligence 
and  despatch  on  both  sides:  here  they  fetch  the 
lance,  there  the  spit ;  here  the  armour,  there  the 
wine-can ;  here  they  fasten  the  crest  on  the  hel- 
met, there  they  pluck  thrushes.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Lamachus  returns  with  broken  head  and 
crippled  foot,  supported  by  two  comrades;  on 
the  other  side,  Dicseopolis,  drunk,  and  led  by 
two  good-natured  damsels.  The  lamentations 
of  the  one  are  continually  mimicked  and  derid- 
ed by  the  exultations  of  the  other,  and  with  this 
contrast,  which  is  carried  to  the  very  highest 
point,  the  play  ends.  The  Lysistrata  bears  so 
evil  a  character,  that  we  must  make  but  fugitive 
mention  of  it,  like  persons  passing  over  hot  em- 
bers. The  women,  according  to  the  poet's  in- 
vention, hare  taken  it  into  their  heads,  by  a 
severe  resolution,  to  compel  their  husbands  to 
make  peace.  Under  the  guidance  of  their 
clever  chieftain,  they  organize  a  conspiracy  for 
this  end  through  aU  Greece,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  possession,  in  Athens,  of  the  fortified 
Acropolis.  The  terrible  plijg^ht  into  which  the 
husbands  are  reduced  by  this  separation,  occa- 
sions the  most  ridiculous  scenes ;  ambassadors 
come  from  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 

Seace  is  concluded  with  the  greatest  despatch  un- 
er  the  direction  of  the  clever  Lysistrata.  In 
spite  of  all  the  bold  indecencies  which  the  play 
contains,  its  purpose,  divested  of  these,  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  mnocent ;  the  longing  for  the  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life,  which  were  so  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  absence  of  the  men,  is  to  put  an 
end  to  this  unhappy  war  which  was  mining  all 
Greece.  The  honest  coarseness  of  the  Xjace- 
dsemonians,  in  particular,  is  inimitably  well 
portrayed.  The Ecclesiazuse ;  alsoaeovem* 
meat  of  women,  but  much  more  corrupt  than  the 
former.  The  women,  disguised  as  men,  steid  in- 
to the  assembly,  and  ny  meaas  of  this  surreptiti- 
ous majority ,ordain  a  new  constitution,  in  wnich 
there  is  to  be  a  community  of  goods  and  wives. 
This  is  a  satire  upon  the  ideal  republics  of  the 
philosophers  with  laws  like  these ;  such  as  Pro- 
tagoras had  projected  before  Plato's  time.  This 
plav,  in  our  opinion,  labours  under  the  same 
raults  as  the  Peace :  tne  introduction,  the  private 
assembly  of  the  women,  the  description  of  the 
assembly,  are  all  treated  in  a  masterly  style ;  but 
towards  the  middle  it  comes  to  a  stand-still. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  show  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  different  communities,  especially 
from  the  community  of  women,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  rights  in  love  for  the  old  and 
i«gly,  as  for  the  yotmg  and  beautiful.  This  con- 
fusion is  pleasant  enough,  but  it  turns  too  much 
upon  one  continually  repeated  joke.  The  old 
allegoric  comedy,  in  general,  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  sinking  in  its  progress.  When  a  per- 
son begins  with  turning  tne  world  upside  down, 
ofcourse  the  strangest  individual  incidents  will 


result,  but  they  are  apt  to  appear  peUy  compared 
with  the  decisive  strokes  ot  wit  in  the  commence- 
ment. The  play  called  the  Thesmophoriazusaa, 
has  a  proper  intrigue,  a  knot  which  is  not  untied 
till  quite  at  the  end,  and  in  this  it  possesses  a 
great  advantage.  Euripides,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  misogyny  ol  his  tragedies,  is  accus- 
ed and  sentenced  to  condign  punishment  at  the 
festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  at  which  women 
alone  might  be  present.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  excite  the  efleminate  poet  Agathon  to  such 
an  adventnre,Euripides  disguises  his  brother-in- 
law  Mnesilochus,  a  man  now  advanced  in  years, 
in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  that  in  this  &hape  he 
may  plead  his  cause.  The  manner  in  which  he 
does  tnis,  renders  him  suspected,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  is  a  man ;  he  flees  to  an  altar,  and  for 
greater  security  against  their  persecution,  he 
snatches  a  child  from  the  arms  of  a  woman,  and 
threatens  to  kill  it  if  they  do  not  let  him  alone. 
As  he  is  about  to  throttle  it,  it  turns  out  to  be 
only  a  wine-skin  dressed  up  in  child's  clothes. 
Then  comes  Euripides  under  various  forms  to 
rescue  his  friend ;  now  he  is  Menelaus,  who 
finds  his  wife  Helen  in  Egypt ;  now  Echo,  help- 
ing the  chained  Andromache  to  complain ;  now 
Perseus,  about  to  release  her  from  her  bonds. 
At  last  ne  frees  Mrvesilochus,  who  is  fastened 
to  a  kind  of  pillory,  by  disguising  himself  as  a 
procuress,  and  enticing  away  the  officer,  a  sim- 
ple barbarian,  who  is  guarding  him,  by  the 
charms  of  a  flute-playing  ^rl.  These  parodied 
scenes,  composed  almost  m  the  very  words  of 
the  tragedies,  are  inimitable.  Everywhere  in 
this  poet,  the  instant  Euripides  comes  into  play, 
we  may  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  clever- 
est and  most  cutting  ridicule :  as  though  the 
mind  of  Aristophanes  possessed  quite  a  specific 
talent  for  decomposing  the  poetry  of  this  trage- 
dian into  comedy.  The  play  of  the  Clouds  is 
very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  part  has  not 
been  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  It  is 
intenaed  to  show,  that  the  propensity  to  philos- 
ophical subtilties,  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
Athenians  were  neglected,  that  speculation  only 
serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  by  sophistical  slight,  in  particu- 
lar, all  justice  was  turned  into  quibbles,  and  the 
weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  ofi*  victo- 
rious. The  Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  the 
chorus,  (for  such  beings  the  poet  personifi- 
ed, and,  no  doubt  dressed  them  out  strangely 
enough)  are  an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical 
thoughts,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of 
experience,  but  hover  about  without  definite 
form  and  substance,  in  the  region  of  possibilities. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Aristophanic 
wit,  in  genera],  to  take  a  metaphor  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  so  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. Thus,  it  is  said  of  a  person  who  has  a 
propensity  to  idle,  unintelligible  dreams,  that  he 
walks  in  air,  and  here,  therefore,  Socrates  at 
his  first  appearance  descends  from  the  air  in  his 
basket.  Whether  this  description  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  him  is  another  question :  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
was  very  idealistic,  and  not  so  much  confined  to 
popular  usefulness  as  Xenophon  would  havens 
believe.  But  why  did  Aristophanes  imbody 
the  metaphysics  of  the  sophists  m  the  person  ot 
Socrates,  himself,  in  fact,  a  decided  antagonist 
of  the  s(»>hists  1  Perhaps  there  was  some  pei^ 
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tooal  djstike  at  the  bottom ;  we  mittt  not  aUempt 
to  justify  him  on  this  score,  but  the  choice  of  the 
name  does  not  at  all  prejudice  the  excellence  of 
the  fiction.  Aristophanes  declares  this  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  works,  thongh,  in 
this  expression  indeed,  he  must  not  be  exactly 
taken  at  his  word.  He  unhesitacinglv  allows 
himself  on  eyerr  occasion  the  motA  anooonded 
praises  of  himsdf  ^  this  also  seems  to  belong  to 
the  unrestrained  license  of  comedy.  The  play 
of  the  Cloads,  it  may  be  added,  was  un&vour- 
ably  received  at  its  performaaoe ;  it  was  twice 
exhibited  in  competition  for  the  prize,  but  withr 
out  success.  The  play  of  the  Frogs,  as  already 
mentioned,  turns  upon  the  decline  of  tragic  ait. 
Euripides  was  dead,  so  were  £k^hocles  and 
Agalnon ;  there  remained  none  but  second-rate 
tragedians.  Bacchus  misses  Euripides,  and 
wisnes  to  fetch  him  back  from  the  infernal  woiid. 
In  this  he  imitates  Hercules,  but  though  equip- 
ped with  the  lion-hide  and  club  of  that  hero,  he 
18  very  unlike  him  in  character,  and  as  a  aas^ 
tardly  voluptuary,  eives  rise  to  much  laughter. 
Here  we  may  see  the  boldness  of  the  comedian 
in  the  right  point  of  view;  he  dote  not  scruple 
to  attack  the  guardian  god  of  his  own  art,  in  ho- 
nour of  whom  the  play  was  exhibited.  It  was 
the  common  belief  that  the  gods  understood  fun 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  Bacchus  rows 
himself  over  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  the 
frogs  pleasantly  greet  him  with  their  unmelodi- 
ous  croaking.  The  proper  chorus,  however, 
consists  of  the  shades  of  the  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  odes  of  woDderftil 
Deauty  are  assigned  to  them.  ,£schylus  had  at 
first  assumed  the  ira^c  throne  in  the  lower 
world,  but  now  Euripides  is  for  thmstine  him 
off*  it  Pluto  proposes  that  Bacchus  should  de- 
cide this  great  contest:  the  two  poets,  the  sub- 
limely wrathful  JEschylus,  the  subtle,  vain 
Enripidn,  stand  opposite  each  other  and  sid>- 
mit  specimens  of  tneir  art;  they  sin^,  they  de- 
claim against  each  other,  and  all  their  features 
are  characterixed  in  masterly  style.  At  last  a 
balance  is  brought,  on  which  each  lays  a  verse ; 
but  let  Euripides  take  what  pains  he  will  to  pro- 
duce bis  most  ponderous  lines,  a  verse  of  .£»- 
chylus  instantly  jerks  up  the  scale  of  his  antag- 
onist. At  last  he  grows  weary  of  the  contest, 
and  tells  Euripkles  he  may  mount  into  the  bal- 
ance himself  with  all  his  works,  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  Cephisophon,  and  he  will  lay  against 
them  only  two  verses.  Bacchus,  in  tne  mean- 
time, has  come  over  to  the  cause  of  .£schy- 
liis,  and  though  he  had  sworn  to  Euripides  that 
he  would  take  him  back  with  him  from  the 
lower  world,  he  despatches  him  with  an  aUu- 
tion  to  his  own  verse  from  the  EUppolytus  :-^ 

JEschylns,  therefore^  returns  to  the  living  world, 
and  resigns  the  tragic  throne  to  Sophocles  du- 
ring his  absence.  The  observation  which  was 
made  concerning  the  changes  of  scene  in  the 
Peace,  may  be  repeated  of  the  Frogs.  The 
scene  at  first  lies  in  Thebes,  of  which  jdaceboth 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  natives.  After- 
wards the  stage,  though  Bacchus  had  not  left  it, 
18  truisformed  at  once  mto  the  hither  shore  of 
me  Acherusian  lake,  which  was  represented  by 

SS  ?!?«  'P"^  ®^  *^«  orchestra,  and  it  was 
not  till  Bacchus  landed  on  the  other  end  of  the 


Logeum,  that  the  scenery  represented  the  idftr- 
nal  regions,  with  the  palace  oi  Pluto  in  the  back- 
ground. IJet  not  this  be  taken  for  mere  ooojee- 
ture ;  the  ancient  Scholiast  testifies  as  much  ex- 
pressly. The  Wasps  appean  to  be  the  weakest 
of  Aristophanes'  plays.  Thesubjea  is  too  con- 
fined,  the  foUv  exhibited  appears  as  a  singekr 
wealmess  without  any  satislactor^  ^eneru  sig- 
nificance, and  in  the  treatment  it  is  too  loi^ 
spun  out.  In  this  instance,  the  poet  himaelf 
speaks  modestly  of  his  means  of  entertainment^ 
and  will  not  promise  unbounded  laughter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Birds  sparkles  with  the  boldest  ' 
and  richest  imagination  in  the  province  of  the 
fantastically  marvellous :  it  is  a  merry,  buoyant 
creation,  bright  with  the  gayest  plumage.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  ctm> 
celves  the  main  purport  of  the  work  to  consist  in 
the  most  univenal,  and  most  unreserved  satire 
on  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  state,  nay,  of 
all  human  constitutions  in  general.  Rather  say» 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  harmless  bnffoonry. 
which  has  a  touch  at  everything,  gods  as  well  8» 
man,  but  without  any  where  pressing  towards 
any  particular  object  All  that  was  remarkaUe 
in  the  stories  about  birds  in  natural  history  in 
mythology,  in  the  lore  of  augury,  in  JBsop's  fa- 
bles, or  even  in  proverbial  expressioDS,  the  poet 
has  ingeniously  Dlended  in  this  poem;  he  eves 
goes  back  as  fiir  as  the  Cosmogony,  and  shows 
how  at  firat  black-winged  Night  laid  a  wind-en; 
whmce  lovely  Eros,  with  golden  pinions(doiiSi- 
lessly  a  bird)  soared  aloft,  and  then  gave  faini 
lo  all  things.  Two  ftigitives  of  the  human 
species  find  their  way  into  the  domain  of  the 
birds,who  are  determined  to  revenge  themselves 
on  them  for  the  many  hostilities  they  have  su^ 
fered  from  roan ;  the  captives  save  themselveB 
by  proving  clearly,  that  the  birds  are  pre-eno* 
nent  above  all  creatures,  and  advise  ibem  to 
collect  their  scattered  powers  into  one  enonnoiB 
state;  thus  the  wondrous  city,  Cloud-euekoo- 
town  (Nc^Xmroirn^f*,)  IS  built  above  the  earth; 
all  sorts  of  unbidden  guests,  priests,  poei^ 
soothsayers,  geometers,  lawgiver,  sycophani^ 
wish  to  feather  their  nests  in  the  new  state,  but  | 
are  bid  go  their  ways,  new  gods  are  ordame^ 
of  course  after  the  image  of  oirds,  as  mankiad 
conceive  theirs  as  human  beings ;  the  frontier 
of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  gods, 
so  that  no  savour  of  sacrifice  can  reach  iheiB, 
whereby  they  are  brought  into  great  distress^ 
and  send  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  vora* 
cioos  Hercules,  Neptune,  (who  after  the  usmd 
fashion  among  men,  swears  "  By  Neptune  P^ 
and  a  Thracian  god  who  cannot  talk  Greek  in 
the  mort  correct  fashion,  but  discourses  gibbe9> 
isb ;  these,  however,  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  whatever  terms  the  birds  please  to  ofier, 
and  they  leave  to  the  birds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world.  However  like  a  farcical  tale  all  this 
may  seem,  it  has  a  philosophical  stgnificimce; 
it  casts  a  bird*&«ye  glance,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sum  of  all  things,  which,  once  in  a  way,  is  all 
very  proper,  considering  that  most  of  our  eon* 
eeptions  are  true  only  for  a  human  point  of 
view.  The  ancient  critics  judged  Craiinus  to 
be  stron?  in  keen,  straijifht-forward  satire,  but 
to  be  deficient  in  pleasantry  and  humour;  iiei* 
ther,  say  they,  had  he  skill  to  develop  a  strike 
ing  plot  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  to  fill  up  bis 
plays  with  the  proper  detail.    EnpoUa^  they  aayi 
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«u  pleasing  in  his  mirth,  skiUbl  in  ingenious 
tarns  of  meaning,  ao  thai  he  had  no  need  of 
Farabases  to  say  whatever  he  xrished;  hut  he 
wanted  satiric  power.  Aristophanes,  they  add, 
in  a  baj^y  medium,  unites  the  excellences  of 
both;  satire  and  mirth  in  his  poem  are  most 
coinpletely  melted  down  into  eacn  other,  and  in 
the  most  auractive  proportions.  From  these  ac- 
cooQts,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  that  of"  The  Knights,'' 
IS  most  in  the  style  of  Cratinus;  "  The  Birds," 
in  that  of  EupoUs ;  and  that  he  had  their 
respectire  manners  immediately  in  view  when 
he  comnosed  these  plays.  For  though  he 
boasts  01  his  independence  and  originality,  and 
of  his  never  borrowing  any  thing  from  others, 
yet  there  could  not  fau  to  be  a  reciprocal  in* 
floence  at  work  among  such  distmguished 
contemporaries.  If  this  conjecture  m  well 
grounded,  we  have  perhaps  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Cratinus,  rather  for  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Athenian  manners 
and  the  insight  which  they  would  have  aiibrded 
OS  iniQ  the  Athenian  constitution  |  and  the  loss 
of  the  works  <^  £npolis  rather  m  respect  of 
their  comic  form.  Tne  Pluftus  is  the  refashiour- 
aent  of  an  eaiUer  woik  of  Aristophanes,  but 
in  its  extant  form,  one  of  his  latest.  In  irs  es- 
sence it  belongs  to  the  Old  Comedjr,  but  in  the 
sparingiiessofpersonal  satire,  and  in  the  mild- 
ness whieb  pervades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  to- 
mrds  the.Middle  Comedy.  The  older  eomedy, 
indeed,  received  its  death-blow  from  a  formal 
enactment,  but  even  before  that  event  it  was 
perhaps  every  dajr  more  hazardous  to  exercise 
the  democratic  privilege  of  the  old  comedian  in 
its  fall  extent.  We  are  even  told,  (but  proba- 
bly only  on  conjecture,  for  others  have  aenied 
tlie  story,)  that  AlcUnades  had  Eupolis  drown- 
ed, on  account  of  a  play  which  that  poet  had 
directed  against  him.  Against  such  perils  no 
seal  in  the  caase  of  art  will  stand  its  ground : 
it  is  but  fair  thai  a  person,  whose  calling  it  is  to 
amuse  his  fellow-citizens,  should  at  least  be  ae- 
care  of  his  life.  The  best  editions  of  the  works 
of  Aristophanes  are,  Kuster's,  fol.  Amst,  1710, 
and  the  19mo.  L.  Bat.  1^0,  and  that  of 
Brunck.  4  vols.  8vo.  Areent.  1783,  which  would 
sttll  be  more  perfect  did  it  contain  the  valuable 
scholia.    QktiM,  10,  c.  l.-^Palerc,  I,  c.  16.— 

Bfnt.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  1. II.  A  grammarian  of 

Byzantium,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dra under  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

AittrrdPHOiff,  I.  a  painter  in  the  age  of  So- 
cralea  He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  re- 
clmiag  on  the  bosom  of  Nemea,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be  spectators  of 
the  masterly  pieee.  He  also  made  a  painting 
of  Mara  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Venus.    Piut. 

w  Alc^Atken.'\^.-^Plif^.  35,  c.  II. 11.  A. 

eomic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of 
whose  fhigments  are  collected  in  Athensus. 

AnsTOTBLOA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aristo- 
tle, tttcause  be  obtained  the  restitution  of  his 
country  from  Alexander. 

AusTOT&LBs,  a  (hmous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nicomachos  by  Festiada,  born 
at  Btagira.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Athens,  to  bear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  soon 
signalized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  ge- 
nius. He  bad  been  of  an  inactive  and  disso- 
lota  dispoaition  in  his  yooih,  but  now  he  appli- 


ed himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and,  aftei 
he  had  spent  20  years  in  heanng  the  instruc- 
tions of  Plato,  he  opened  a  school  for  himself, 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  il« 
liberality  by  his  ancient  master.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  meals ;  he  slept  little,  and  always 
had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a  bullet  in  iX^ 
which  by  falling  into  a  brazen  basin  underneath, 
early  awakened  him.  He  was,  according  to 
some,  ten  jears  preceptor  to  Alexander,  who 
received  his  instructions  with  muchplesisure  and 
deference,  and  always  reacted  him.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a  va^ 
riety  of  subjects,  are  extant :  he  gave  them  to 
Tbeophrastus  at  bis  death,  and  they  were  bought 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  fa- 
mous library  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes  Laertes 
has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  them. 
Aristotle  had  a  aeformed  countenance,  but  his 
genius  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  his 
personal  defects.  He  has  been  called  by  Plato 
the  philosopher  of  truth ;  and  Cicero  compli* 
ments  him  with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence, 
universal  knowledge,  readiness  and  acuteness  of 
invention,  and  fecundity  of  thought  Aristotle 
studied  nature  more  than  art,and  had  recourse  to 
simplicity  of  expression  more  than  ornament 
He  was  so  authoritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  aa. 
Bacon  observes,  he  wished  to  establish  the  same 
dominion  over  men's  minds  as  his  pupil  over 
nations.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  en- 
couraged his  learned  tutor  to  write  the  histoxy 
of  animals ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  assist 
him,  he  supplied  him  with  800  talents,  and  in 
Jiis  Asiatic  expedition  employed  above  a  thou^ 
sand  men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing, 
huntiDg,or  hawking,which  were  carefully  trans* 
mitted  to  the  phUoeopher.  Aristotle's  logic  has 
lone  reigned  m  the  schools,  and  been  regarded 
as  iae  perfect  model  ofiall  imitation.  As  he  ex- 
pired, the  phtloeopher  is  said  to  have  uttered  the 
following  sentiment:  Fade  kwnc  iMmttum  ti»- 
travi^  aiixivA  Tizi,  pertnrbatus  tgredior,  causa 
cmuantm  misenre  mei.  The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  in  these  words :  "  I  inform  vou  I  have  a 
son ;  I  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  making 
me  a  father,  as  for  giving  me  a  son  in  an  age 
when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his  instructer. 
I  hope  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
of  me,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."  B!e 
died  in  the  63d  vear  of  his  age,  B.  C.  3i23.  Hia 
treatises  have  been  published  separateljr;  but 
the  best  edition  of  the  works  collectively,  is  that 
of  Duval,  9  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1629.  TyrrwhUt^ 
edition  of  the  Poetics,  Oxon.  4to.  1794,  is  a  va- 
luable acquisition  to  literature.  He  had  a  son, 
whom  he  called  Nicomachus,  by  the  courlesaa 
Herpyllis.  Borne  have  said  that  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  Euripn.<(,  because  he  could  not 
find  out  the  cause  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  There 
are,  however,  different  reports  about  the  manner 
of  his  death,  and  some  believe  that  he  died  at 
Athens  of  a  colic,  two  vears  after  Alexander'a 
death.  The  people  of  Slagira  instimted  festi* 
valsin  his  honour,  because  he  had  rendered  im* 
portant  services  to  their  citv.  1>W  in  vii&.^ 
PUU.  in  Alex,  and  de  Alex,  fori,  Ac. — Cic^ 
Acad.  Quasi.  4,  de  Orat.  3,  de  Pinib,  5.— 
QuinlU.  1,  a,  5,  lO.—^lian.  V.  H.  A.—JusUn. 
I  l^—Jkslin.  M^rivr, — August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  S» 
—Plim.  2, 4, 5  Ac,^Athen,^ral  JUkMS.  5,  c.  C; 
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Ac. ^There  were  besides  seven  of  the  same 

name. 

ARI9TOXEN178.  a  celebrated  musician,  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  born  at  Tarenlnm.  He  wrote 
453  different  treatises  on  philosophy,  history, 
Ac.  and  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
succeeding  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  for  which 
he  always  anpoke  with  ingratitude  of  his  learned 
master.  Of  all  his  works,  nothing  remains  but 
three  books  upon  music,  the  most  ancient  on 
that  subject  extant 

Aaiua,  a  celebrated  writer,  the  origin  of  the 
Arian  controversy  that  denied  the  eternal  di- 
vinity and  consubstantiality  of  the  Word. 
Though  he  vzs  greatly  persecuted  for  his  opi- 
nions, he  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  and  triumphed  over  his  powerful  an- 
tagonist Athanasius.  He  died  the  very  night 
be  was  going  to  enter  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople in  triumph. 

Abmentariubi  a  Caesar  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clesian. 

Armilustrivm,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
19ih  of  October.  When  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  all  the  people  appeared  under  arms. 
The  festival  has  often  been  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Salii.  It  was  instituted  A.  U.  C. 
543.     Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3.— itr.  97.  c.  37. 

Arminiub,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  supported  a  bloody  war  against 
Rome  for  sometime,  and  was  at  last  conquered 
by  Qermanicus  in  two  great  battles.  lie  was 
noisoned  by  one  of  his  friends,  A.  D.  19,  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  age.  Dio,  56.— TVia/.  Ann.  1, 
Ac. 

AsNOBins,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian's  reien, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianitv.  He 
applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  bjr  the 
bisnops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  since- 
rity. Upon  this  he  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  irreligion, 
and  ridiculed  tne  heathen  gods.  Opinions  are 
various  concemingthe  purity  of  his  sty]e,thoogh 
dl  agree  in  praise  of  his  extensive  erudition. 
The  book  that  he  wrote,  de  Rhetorica  fnstUu- 
tumej  is  not  extant.  The  best  edition  of  bis 
treatise  Adversus  Oenles  is  the  4to.  printed  L. 
Bat.  1651. 

Arrianus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple  of 
Epictus,  called  a  second  Xenophon,  from  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  acquaintance  with  military 
and  political  life.  He  wrote  seven  books  on 
Alexander's  expedition,  the  periplns  of  the 
Euxine  and  Red  Sea,  four  books  on  the  disser- 
tations of  Epictetus,  besides  an  account  of  the 
Alani,  Bithynians,  and  Parthians.  He  flourish- 
ed about  the  140th  year  of  Christ,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  consulship  and  government  of 
Cappadocia  bv  M.  Antonmus.  The  hssi  edi- 
tion of  Arrian's  ExpedUto  AUxandri^  is  the  fol. 
Gronovii.  L.  Bat.  1704,  and  the  8vo.  a  Raphe- 
lio,  8  vols.  1757,  and  the  Tactica,  8vo.  Amst. 

1683. II.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 

in  tweiity-four  books  on  Alexander ;  also  ano- 
ther poem  on  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  He 
likewise  translated  Virgil's  Georgics  into  Greek 
▼erse. 

Aannn,  and  AriuSj  a  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, whoso  ingratiated  himself  with  Augus- 
tus after  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  the  con- 


aueror  declared  the  people  of  Alexandria  owed 
le  preservation  of  their  city  to  three  causes; 
because  Alexander  was  their  founder,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  because  Ar- 
rius  was  a  native  of  the  place.  PUU,  in  Aniotu 

Akrumtics,  a  famous  geographer,  who,  upOQ 
being  accused  of  adultery  and  treason  under 
Tiberius,  opened  his  veins.     Tacit.  Ann.  6. 

ArsIcis,  I.  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who, 
upon  seeing  Seleucus  defeated  bv  the  Grants,  in- 
vaded Paruiia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire^  &0  B.  C.  He  add- 
ed the  kingdom  of  the  Hyrcani  to  his  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  and  spent  his  time  in  es- 
tablishing his  power  and  reeulating  the  laws. 

Justin.  41,  c.  o  and  6. — Strab.  11  and  12. 

II.  His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same  name. 
He  carried  war  against  Antiochus,  the  son  t^ 
Seleucus,  who  entered  the  field  with  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  afterwards  made 
peace  with  Antiochus.  and  died  B.  C.  217.  Mi. 

41,  c.  5. III.  The  third  king  of  Panhia,  of 

the  family  of  the  Arsacidse,  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  also  called  Priapatius.  He  reined 
twelve  years,  and  left  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Phraates.  Phraates  succeeded,  as  being  tbe 
elder,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  lo 
his  brother,  though  he  had  many  children  ;  ob- 
serving, that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  in  v^iew, 
not  the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the  prosperihr 

of  his  subjects.    Jvjtin.  31,  c.  6. Iv.  A 

king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  He  fought  long  with  sueeess 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived  bj  Uie 
snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him  of  life. 

MdreeUin. V.  The  eldest  son  of  Artaba- 

nus,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  father,  af* 
ter  the  death  of  king  Artaxias.    TacU.  Bisi.  6L 

AaaAciDJE,  a  name  given  to  some  <^  ifae 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces,  tbe 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  subsisted 
till  tbe  2S9th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  w^ben 
they  were  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  kin^  of 
Persia.    Justin.  41. 

ArsAnes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  and  father  of 
Codomanus. 

Arsbs,  the  younger  son  of  Ochus,  wbom 
the  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, and  destroyed  with  his  children,  aflerareiga 
of  three  years.    Diod.  17. 

Arsinoe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  was  mother  of  ^sculapius  uy  Apol- 
lo, according  to  some  authors.  She  receiVed 
divine  honours  after  death  at  Sparta.  ApMUd. 
B.'-Paus.  2,  c.  26, 1.  3,  c.  12. II.  The  sis- 
ter and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  worship- 
ped after  death  under  the  name  of  Venas  Ze- 
phyritis.  Dinocharea  began  to  build  her  a  tenk* 
ple  with  loadstones,  in  which  there  stood  a  sta- 
tue of  Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  pow-^ 
er  of  the  magnet ;  but  the  death  of  the  architecC 
prevented  it  being  perfected.    PUn.  34,  c.  14. 

III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  La^,  who 

married  Lysimachus  king  ofMacedonia.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  bro- 
ther, married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne  ot 
Macedonia.  He  previously  murdered  Lyainin* 
chus  and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  Lysi- 
machus, in  their  mother's  arms.    Arsinoe 

sometime  after  banished  to  Saraothiiee. 
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Itfi.  17,  c  I,  &C. rV.  A  yonnger  daughter 

of  Ptolemy  Anletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  An* 
tooy  despatched  her  to  gain  the  good  graces  of 
her  sister.  Hirt.  Alex.  4. — Appian,  VU.  Part  L 

ArtabInds,  I.  son  of  Hyslaspes.  was  brother 
to  Darius  ihe  first  He  (Ossaadea  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him  with  the 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar  manner: 
and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would  hare  shared 
the  same  fi|te,  had  not  he  discovered  th^  snares 
of  the  assassin  and  punished  him  with  death. 
Diod.  ll.—JusUn.  3,  c.  1,  Ac,—Hero4ot.  4,  e. 

38,  I.  7,  c.  10,  dec. II.  A  king  of  Parthia 

aAer  the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  2d.  He 
undertook  a  war  against  a  nation  of  Scythia,  in 
which  he  perishedu  His  son  Mithridates  suc- 
ceeded him,and  merited  the  appellation  of  Qreat 

JusH».  42,  c.  2l III.  A  kuig  of  Media,  and 

aderwards  of  Parthia.  He  invaded  Armenia, 
frum  whence  he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from 
KiB  throne,  which  Tiridates  usurped ;  and,  some 
time  after,  he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient 
power,  and  died  A.  D.  48.  TacU.  Ann.  5,  Ac 
——IV.  Another  king  of  Parthia,  who  made 
irar  against  the  emperor  Caracalla,  who  had 
attempted  his  life  on  pretence  of  courting  his 
daughter.  He  was  murdered,  and  the  power 
of  Parthia  abolished,  and  the  crown  translated 
to  the  Persian  monarchs.    Dio. — Bkrodian, 

Artabazanes,  or  Artauenes,  the  eldest  son 
of  Darius  when  a  private  person.  He  attempt- 
ed to  succeed  to  tne  Persian  throne  in  prefe- 
rence to  Xerxes.    Justin. 

Artabazds,  L  a  son  of  Phamaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece  upon 
the  ill  success  of  Mardonius.  Htrodot.  7, 8  and 
9. IL  A  general  who  made  war  against  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  became  the  fa- 
miliar friend  of  Darius  3d.  After  the  murder 
of  this  prince,  he  surrendered  himself  up  with 
his  sons  to  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
much  humanity  and  confidence.  Curt.  5,  c.  9 
and  12, 1. 6,  c.  6, 1. 7,  c.  3  and  5, 1. 8,  c.  1. 

AaTAcsAa,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  kingexcepted. 

Artaphernbb,  a  general  whom  I)arius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  Vid.  Da- 
Us.    a  Nep.  in  AHU.—Heroda. 

Artavasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
tli^r  Armenia, who  wrote  ira^ies,  and  snone 
as  an  orator  and  historian.  He  lived  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  Crassus,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, was  defeated  partly  on  account  of  his  delay. 
He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his  expedition 
a^nst  Parthia,  for  which  Antony  reduced  his 
kingdom,  and  carried  him  to  Egypt,  where  he 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  led  in 
golden  chains.  He  was  some  time  after  mur- 
dered. Strab.  11. Two  other  kings  of  Ar- 
menia bore  th  is  name. 

Artaxa,  and  Artaxias,  a  eeneral  of  Antio- 
chua  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province  of 
Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  king  Tigranes  was 
one  of  his  successors.    Strab.  11. 

Artaxsrxes,  I.  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  after  his  father  Xerxes.  He  destroy- , 


ed  Artabanus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  the  royal  family  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against 
the  Bactrians,  and  re-conquered  Egypt  that  had 
revolted,  with  the  assistance  of  the  AthenianSi 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and  mode- 
ration. One  of  his  hands  was  longer  than  the 
other,  whence  he  has  been  called  Macrochir  or 
Longimanus.  He  reigned  39  years,  and  died 
B.  C.  425.    C.  Niv.  in  Reg.—Plni.  in  Arlax. 

The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Persia, 

was  surnamed  Mnemon,  on  account  of  hi$  ex- 
tensive memory.  He  was  son  of  Darius  the  se> 
cond,  by  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanns,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cvrus, 
Ostanes^  and  Oxathres.  His  name  was  Arsa- 
ces,  which  he  changed  into  Artaxerxes  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus, 
who  had  been  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the 
seacoasts,  assembled  a  large  army  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  at  last  marched  a^insthis 
brother  at  the  head  of  100,000  barbarians  and 
13,000  Greeks.  He  wasoppcned  by  Artaxerxes 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed  and  his 
forces  routed.  It  has  b!een  reported  that  Cyrus 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  ao  desirous 
of  ihe  honour,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for 
saying  that  they  had  killed  him.  After  he  was 
delivered  from  the  attacks  of  his  brother,  Arta- 
xerxes stirred  up  a  war  amon^  the  Greeks 
against  Sparta,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
weaken  tne  power  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
that  Artaxerxes  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  son^s  unnatural  behaviour,  in 
the  94th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  46  years, 
B.  C.  358.  Artaxerxes  had  150  children  by  his 
350  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sons. 
Plyl.  in  vit&.-^C.   Nep.  in  Reg.—Juslin.  10. 

c.  1,  AA.—Diod.  13,  &a The  3d,  surnamed 

Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  2d,  and 
estabUsked  himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
about  80  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  punished 
with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspired 
against  him,  and  recovered  Egypt,  which  had 
revolted  (destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Syria. 
He  made  war  against  the  Cadusii,  and  greatly 
rewarded  a  private  man  called  Codomanns  for 
his  uncommon  valour.  But  his  behaviour  in 
Egypt,  and  his  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants, 
offended  his  subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged 
his  physician  to  poison  him,  B.C.  337,  and  after- 
wards gave  his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and 
made  handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Jm- 
Un.  10,  c.  Z.-^Diod.  Vl.^Mlian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  a 

Artaxerxes.  or  Artaxares  I.  a  common 
soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus,  A.  D. 
2^,  and  erected  Persia  again  into  a  kingdom, 
which  had  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Da- 
rius. Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  conquered 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  remain  within  his  king- 
dom.   Htrodian.  5. One  of  his  successors, 

son  of  Sapor,  bore  his  name,  and  reigned  elev- 
en year!i,auring  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  cruelties. 

Artaxus,  I.  a  son  of  Aartavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father's 
troops.  He  opposed  Antony,  bv  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the  Romans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Tigra- 
nes to  the  throne. II.  Another,  son  of  Pole- 

mon,  whose  original  name  was  Zeno.    After 
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tbe  expulsion  of  Yenones  from  Annenia,  he 
If  as  made  king  of  Gennanicus.  TVzct/.  6,  Anrk. 
c.  31.    Vid.  Artiuca, 

ABTATCTfii,  a  Persian,  appomted  goveraorof 
Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a  cross  bv 
the  Athenians  for  his  cmelties.  Jkrod.  7  and  9. 
Artemworus,  I.  a  native  of  E^hesus,  who 
wroic  a  history  and  description  of  the  earth,  in 
eleven  1yx)ks.    He  flourished  about  104  years 

B.  C. II.  A  man  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 

who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  interpretation 
qi'  dreams,  still  extant :  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Rigaltiusj  raris,  4to.  1G04,  to  which 

is  annexed  Ackmetu  oneirocrilica. III.  A 

man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a 
book  on  illustrious  men,  not  extant.  As  he  was 
all  iendof  J.  Cesarj  he  wrote  down  an  account  of 
the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  him. 
He  gave  it  to  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  J.  Cssar  put 
it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  bis  hand, 
thinking  it  to  oe  of  no  material  consequence. 
J*lui.  in  Cits, 

Artemuia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Hali- 
camassus,  reigned  over  Halicamassus  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  She  assisted  Xerxes  in 
his  exDedition  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  valour  was  so  great  that  the  monarch  ob- 
served that  all  his  men  fought  like  women,  and 
all  bis  women  like  men.  The  Athenians  were 
80  ashamed  of  fighting  against  a  woman,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachuLi  for  her 

head. There  was  also  another  queen  of  Ca- 

ria  of  that  name,  oAen  confounded  with  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was  daughter  of 
Hecatomnus  kmg  of  Caria,  or  Halicamassus, 
and  was  married  to  her  own  brother  Mausolus, 
famous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so 
fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death  she  drank 
in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been 
burned,  and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
which,  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was 
called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  monument  she  called  MattsoJeum^  a  name 
which  has  been  given  from  that  time  to  all 
mon  nments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invited 
all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  proposed 
rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac 
panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The  prize  was 
adjuoged  to  Theopompus.  She  was  so  incon- 
solable for  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  she 
died  through  grief  two  years  after.  VUruv. — 
Slrab.  14.— PKji.  25,  c.  7, 1.  36,  c.  5. 

Artemon,  I.  a  native  of  Clazomenae,  who  was 
with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is 
said  he  invented  the  batteriog-ram,  the  tut/udo^ 
and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 
II.  A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  col- 
lecting books. III.  A  Syrian,  whose  features 

resembled  in  the  strongest  manner,  those  of  An- 
tiochus.     Vid.  Antiochius, 

Artobarzanes,  a  son  of  Darius,  who  endeav- 
oured ro  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to  his 
brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose.  JBerodot. 
7,  c.  2  and  3. 

ARVALE9,a  name  given  to  twelve  priests  who 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia. 
They  were  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of 
Acca  Laorentla.  Varro  deL.L.i,  Vid.  Am- 
bravalia. 

Arums,  L  a  brother  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 


He  married  Tollia,  who  murdered  Mm  to  e» 
pouse  Tarquin,  who  had  assassinated  his  vife. 
—-II.  A  son  of  Tarquin  tbe  Prood,  who,  m 
the  battle  that  was  fon^t  between  the  partisans 
of  his  father  and  the  Romans,  attacked  Bretoi, 
the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  him  and  ihrev 

him  down  from  his  horse.    Liv.  2,  c  S. IH. 

A  son  of  Porsenna^  long  of  Etruria,  sent  by  hs 
father  to  take  Aricia.    Liv.  2,  c.  14. 

AatTNTiua,  (Paterculus.)    Vid.  PkaUfis. 

Aryandes,  a  Persian  appointed  goveraor  of 
Ggypt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be 
cause  he  imitated  Darius  in  wnatercr  he  did. 
Berodot.  4,  c.  166. 

Ahtptjsus,'  a  prince  of  the  Mofossi,  win 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mace- 
donia, and  afterwards  embraced  the  party  oi 
the  Macedonians. 

AacANica,  son  of  JEneasby  Cretisa,  was  sav- 
ed from  the  flames  of  Troy  ty  his  father^bom 
he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy.  He  vas 
afterwaros  called  lulus.  He  behaved  widi 
great  valour  in  the  war  which  his  father  carried 
on  a^nst  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  JSaeas  in 
the  kmgdom  of  Latinus,  and  built  Alba,  to  whkli 
he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  from  La* 
vinium.  The  descendants  of  Ascanins  re^ed 
in  Alba  for  above  420  years,  under  14  kion. 
till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanios  reigned  36 
years,  30  at  Lavinium  and  eight  at  Ama ;  aad 
was  succeeded  \>j  Sylvias  Posthumus,  sob  oi 
iSneas  by  Lavinia.    JAv.  1,  c  3. —  Virg.  JB^ 

1,  &c. According  to  Di&Mfs.  Hid.  1,  c.  15, 

die.  the  son  of  JEneas  by  lAviniawas  abo  cal- 
led Ascanius. 

AacLtnA,  festivals  In  honour  of  Asclepits^ 
or  JEsculapius,  celebrated  aU  over  Greece, 
when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical  compo- 
sitions were  hocourablydi.stributed.  AtEpidaa- 
rus  they  were  called  by  a  different  name. 

AscULEPiADEs,  I.  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
Eumenes,  who  wrote  an  historical  accoimi  of 
Alexander.  Arrian. 11.  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Stilpo,  and  very  intimate  with  Sf  enede- 
mus.  The  two  friends'  lived  together,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  separated  when  they  married, 
Asclepiades  marriea  the  daughter,  and  Meiie> 
demus,  though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Mene- 
demus  gave  hl<«  wife  to  nis  flriend,  and  married 
another.    He  was  blind  in  his  old  ajge,  and  died 

in  Eretria.    Plut. III.  A  physician  of  Bi- 

thynia,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquired  great  reputation 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  phy- 
sic He  relied  sq  much  on  his  skill,  that  he  laid 
a  wa|:er  he  should  never  be  sick ;  and  won  it.a9 
be  died  of  a  fall,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  No- 
thing of  his  medical  treatises  is  now  extaot 

3V.  An  Egyptian,  who  wrote  hymns  co 

the  gods  of  his  country,  and  also  a  treatise  on 

the  coincidence  of  all  religions. ^V.  A  natiTC 

of  Alexandria,  who  gave  a  history  of  the  Athe- 
nian archons. Vl.  A  disciple  of  Isocratcs, 

who  wrote  six  books  on  those  events  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  tragedies. 

AecLEPioDORUs,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Apcl- 
les,  12  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were  sold 
for  300  minsB  each,  to  an  AfHcan  prince.  /%'»> 
35. 

AscLETARioN,  a  mathematician  in  the  age 
of  Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn  by 
dogs.    The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
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desth,  and  his  bodj  carefuUy  secored ;  bat  as  i 
soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a  sud- 
den storm  arose  which  put  out  the  names,  and 
the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  mathema- 
tician's body.    Sueton.  i%  DornU,  15. 

AscAuA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat  to 
the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy  to 
the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with  the  skin  of 
the  yictim,  which  they  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 
and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it  He  who  could 
stand  upon  it  first  was  victorious,  and  receiv- 
ed the  bottle  as  a  reward.    This  was  called 

•mciiAia^cir  wmfa  ro  s9ri  rov  ovkow  aXAco^ai,  leaping 

uptmtke  b&tUe,  whence  the  name  of  the  festival 
is  derived,  it  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  b^meared  their  faces  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  and  sung  hymns  to  the  god. 
They  always  hanged  some  small  images  of  the 
god  on  the  tallest  tree  in  their  vineyards,  and 
these  images  they  called  Oscilla:  virg,  O,  2, 
▼.  384.— PtfUic^  9,  c.  7. 

Abconids  Labbo,  I.  a  preceptor  of  Nero. 

II.  Pedia,  a  man  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who 
became  blind  in  his  old  age,  and  lived  12  years 
after.  He  wrote,  besides  some  historical  trea- 
tises,  annotations  on  Cicero's  orations. 

AsDKUAAL,  I.  a  Carthas^inian,  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  nimself  in  the 
Numidian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  general 
on  the  death  of  his  father-m-law,  and  for  eight 
years  nresided  with  much  prudence  and  valour 
over  Spain,  which  submitted  to  his  arms  with 
cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  Carthage,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  stop 
his  progress  towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in  a 
treaty  w'iih  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass  the 
Iberos,  which  was  faithfiillv  observed  by  the 
|eneral.  He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  hjs  sol- 
diers. B.  C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he  had 
mardered.    Hal,  1,  v.  IG5.—Appian.  Iberic.-^ 

—PoM.  %,-^Iav.  21,  c.  2,  Ac. II.  A  son  of 

Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain  with  a  large 
reinforcement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy ;  but  some 
of  his  letters  to  Annibfd  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  the  consuls  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero  attacked  him  sud- 
denly near  the  Metaurus,  and  defeated  him,  B. 
G.  207.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  56,000 
of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5400  were  taken 
prisoners;  about  8000  Romans  were  killed. 
The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off,  and  some 
days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Annibal, 
who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  m  the  greatest 
expectations  of  a  promised  supply,  exclaimed  at 
the  sight,  "  In  losing  Asdrubal,  I  lose  all  my 
happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes."  As- 
drabal  had  before  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  defeatra  by  the 
governor  of  Sardinia.    Liv.  21,  23,  27,  Ac. — 

Polj/b,-^Borat.  4,  od.  4. II.  A  Carthaginian 

genera],  sumamed  Calvus,  appointed  governor 
of  Sardinia,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans. 
Liv. III.  Another,  son  of  Glsgon,  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  Annibal.  He  made 
head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the 
assistance  of  Syphax,  but  he  was  soon  after  de- 
feated by  Scipio.  He  died  B.  C.  206.  Liv. 

IV.  Another,  who  advised  his  countrymen  to 
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make  peace  with  Rome,  and  upbraided  Annibal 
for  laughing  in  the  Canhaginian  senate.    Liv, 

v.  A  grandson  of  Massinissa,  murdered 

in  the  senate-house  by  the  Carthaginians.— 
YI.  Another,  whose  camp  was  destroyed  in 
Africa  by  Scipio,  though  at  the  head  of»),000 
men,  in  the  last  Punic  war.  When  all  was 
lost,  he  fled  to  the  enemy  and  begged  his  life. 
Scipio  showed  him  to  the  Cartha^ians,  upon 
which  his  wife,  with  a  thousand  imprecationS| 
threw  herself  and  her  two  children  into  the 
flames  of  the  temple  of  JEsculapius,  which  she, 
and  others,  had  set  on  fire.    He  was  not  of  the 

same  family  as  Hannibal.    Liv.  51. VIL 

A  Carthaginian  general,  conquered  by  L.  Coe- 
cilius  Metellus  in  Sicily,  in  a  battle  m  which 
he  lost  130  elephants.  These  animals  were  led 
in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

Abeluo  (Sempronius,)  an  historian  and  mil- 
itary tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  a&> 
tions  in  whicn  he  was  present.    Dionys.  Hal. 

AsiNARiA,  a  festival  m  Sicily,  in  commemorar 
lion  of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AaiNius  Gallus,  L  son  of  Asinius  PoUio.  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave  rise 
to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Asi- 
nius, who  starved  himself  to  death,  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy. 
He  wrote  a  comparison  between  ois  father  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  ^ve  a  decided  superiori^ 
to  the  former.     Taat.  1  and  5.  Ann. — Dio,  58. 

— Pitn.  7,  ep.  4. II.  Pollio,   an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with  Au- 
gustus. He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Caesar  ana 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  poems.  He  re- 
fused to  answer  some  verses  against  him  by  Aih 
gustus, "  Because,"  said  he, "  you  have  the  pow- 
er to  proscribe  me  should  my  answer  prove  of- 
fensive."   He  died  in  the  80ih  year  ot  his  a^ 

A.  D.  4.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  DomiUus 
Calvinus,  A.  U.  C.  714.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
fourth  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  is  inscribed.  CtttintU. 
^Sueton.  in  Cos.  30  and  ^.-^THo.  27,  49,  55. 
^Senee.  de  TVanq.  Ant.  ^  ep.  100.— PZt«.  7, 
c.  30.— T^ci/.  e.^PaUre.^.^Plta.  in  Cos: 

AsPAfliA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phocsea,  famous  for  ner  personal  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis- 
tress to  Cjrrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  broUier 
Artaxerzes,  from  whom  she  passed  to  Darius. 
She  was  called  AKUo,  VermtUion^  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  her  complexion.    JBlian,  V. 

B.  12,  c.  l.—Plut.  in  Artax. II.  Another  wo- 
man, daughter  of  Aziochus,  bom  at  Miletus. 
She  came  to  Athens,  where  she  taught  elo- 
quence, and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among 
her  scholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles  by 
her  mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  that 
he  became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for  his 

mistress  and  wife. III.  The  wife  of  Xeno- 

phon,  ivas  also  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow  the 
improper  interpretation  given  by  some  to  Cie.  de 
two.  1,  c.  31, 

Abpabtos,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  5m 
century,  whose  commentaries  on  different  sub- 
jects were  highly  valued. 

AspATHT NEs,  ouc  of  the  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia,  who  conspired  against  the  usurper 
SmerdUs.    Berodot.  3,  c.  70,  Ac. 
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AnX&iooi|  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tios  bj 
Callirrhoe.  He  was  father  to  Capy8|  tlie  fa- 
Uier  of  Anchises.  The  Trojans  were  ixeqaent- 
ly  called  the  descendants  of  Assaracos,  Getu 
Astaraci,    Howur.  Jl.  90. —  Virg.  M%,  1. 

Aster,  a  dexterous  archer,  who  offered  his 
serrices  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Upon 
being  slighted,  he  retired  into  the  citv  and  aim- 
ed an  arrow  at  Philip,  who  pressed  it  with  a 
siege.  The  arrow,  on  which  was  written, "  Aim- 
ed at  Philip's  right  eye,"  strack  the  king's  eye 
and  pat  it  out ;  and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleas- 
antry, threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with  these 
words,  *'  If  Philip  takes  the  town.  Aster  shall 
be  hanged."  The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 
iMdun,  de  lEU,  Serib. 

A«ndcHUs,  a  general  of  Laoedaemon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and  took 
Phocaea  and  Cume,  B.  C.  411. 

AvrriGss,  son  of  Cyazares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  deprived  of  his  crown 
by  his  grandson,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  As- 
Uages  was  very  cruel  and  oppressive ;  and 
Harpagus,  one  of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  had 
wantonly  mardered,encouraged  Mandane's  son, 
who  was  called  Cyrus,  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  grandfather,  and  he  conquered  him  and  took 
him  prisoner,  559  B.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cy- 
ropesdia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  and  Asiyages  lived  in  the  most  un- 
disturbed friendship  together.  JuUi%,  1,  c  4, 
dec. — Berodot.  1,  c.  74,  75,  dec. 

AsitInaz,  I.  a  son  (h  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy  *,  and  wnen  the  city  was  taken, 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  arms  from,  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country 
upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus;  and 
Seneca  says,  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
pat  him  to  aeath.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
name  of  Scamandrius ;  but  the  Trojans,  who 
hoped  he  might  prove  as  great  as  his  father, 
called  him  Astyanaz,  or  the  bulwark  of  the  city. 
Himer.  11.  6.  v.  400, 1.  23,  v.  500.— nrjr.  jEn. 
8,  V.  457, 1.  3,  V.  489.— Orirf.  Mst.  13,  v.  415. 
II.  A  writer  in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AstvdImab,  I.  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  bo- 
crates.  He  wrote  340  tragedies,  of  which  only 
15  obtained  the  poetical  prize.^— II.  A  Mile- 
sian, three  times  victorious  at  Olympia.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  as  well  as  for  his 
voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  invited  to  a 
feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he  eat  what 
had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons.  AtAen,  10. 

in.  Two  tragic  wriiers  bore  the  same 

name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  Socrates. 
—IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AsTCHis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycerinus,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever  bor- 
rowed mon^must  depositehis  fieither's  body  in 
the  hands  of  his  creditors  as  a  pled^  ot  his 
promise  of  payment  He  buiU  a  magnificent 
pyramid.    Ekredot.  3,  c.  136. 

Atabulos,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia.    HoraJb.  1,  Sal,  5,  v.  78. 

ATHANAsnrs,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  cele- 
brated for  his  sufferings,  and  the  determined  op- 
position >e  maintamed  against  Anus  and  lus 
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doctrine.  His  writings,  which  woe 
and  some  of  which  have  perished,  contain  a  ^ 
fence  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trini^.  the  divinilf 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  u 
apology  to  Coastantine.  The  creed  which  beacs 
his  name  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  his 
composition.  Athanasius  died  3d  May,  373  A. 
D.  at\er  filling  the  archiepisoopal  chair  47  yeus, 
and  leading  alternately  a  life  of  ezile  wd  of 
triunmh.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  3  vols.  Ibl.  Paris,  1698. 

Athenaa,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  oaUed 
PawUktiuta  and  the  other  ChaUaag  for  an 
account  of  which  see  those  words. 

Athbnaus,  I.  a  Greek  oosmo^^rapher.— H. 
A  perqwtetic  philosophy  of  Cilicia  in  the  tine 

of  Angustns.    Stntb. HI.  A  Spartan 

by  his  coantrymen  to  Athens  to  settle  the  f 

during  the  Peloponnesian  warw IV.  A  ^ 

marian  of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  ele^^ 
and  miscellaneoos  work,  called  Ikifn^mpkuUs, 
replete  with  verv  curious  and  interestiac^  iv 
marks  and  anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cients, and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetiy  it  preserves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  books,  of  which  the  two  first, 
part  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
last,  are  lost.  Athennus  wrote,  besides  4ka&,  a 
history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now  keL  He 
died  A.  D.  194.  The  best  edition  of  his  woilB 
is  that  of  Casaubon,  fol  3  vols.  liogd.  161S,  Iw 
far  superior  to  the  editions  of  1595  and  Iw. 

v.  A  physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  ace  of 

Pliny,  who  made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  aii; 
the  elements,  instead  of  the  four  cofewty  re- 
ceived. 

Atbinag5ba0,  L  a  Greek  in  the  tinke  ef  Da- 
rius, to  whom  I^amabazus  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Chios,  &c    OmrL  8,   c  5. IL  A 

Christian  philosc^iher  in  the  age  of  AnpeUnB^ 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resnrrectioo,  and  an 
apology  for  the  Christiana,  still  extant  He 
died  A.  D.  177.  The  best  edition  of  bis  woife 
is  that  of  Dechair,  8vo.  Ozon.  ITOa  The  ro- 
mance of  Theagenea  and  Charia  is  lalsdy  as- 
cribed to  him. 

Athenion,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  166 
B.  C. II.  A  general  of  the  Siefliui  slaves. 

Athbnodorus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
intimate  with  Augustus.  The  en^ror  otei 
profited  by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him 
always  to  repeat  the  34  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet before  he  gave  way  to  the  immilse  of 
anger.  Athenodorus  died  in  his  8Bd  year, 
much  lamented  by  his  countrymen.  £te<i.-^- 
II.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Cana,  near  Tanoi^ 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  intimate  with 

Strabo.    Sirab.  14. HI.  A  philosopher,  dia- 

ciple  to  Zeno,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  Ubraiy 
at  Pergamus. 

Atia,  I.  a  law  enacted  A.  U.  C.  €90,  Ijr 
Atius  Labienus,  the  tribune  of  the  people  B 
abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and  put  in  fidl 
force  the  Lex  Domitia,  by  transferring  the  fight 
of  electim?  priests  from  the  college  of  priests  Id 
the  people.-^-n.  The  mother  of  Angostoa 
Vid.  Accia. 

Atilu  Lbx,  gave  the  prstor,  and  a  sMijoritf 
of  the  tribunes,  power  or  appointing  gnaraiaBS 
to  those  minors  who  were  not  previoosly  pn>- 
vided  for  by  their  paienta.     It  was  enacted 
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abost  A  tJ.  C.  560. Another,  A.  U.  C. 

443,  which  gave  the  people  power  of  electing 
SOtribunes  of  the  soldiers  in  four  legions.  Liv, 
9,c.3a 

Anuro,  a  freedman,  who  exhibited  combats 
of  ^hidiators  at  Fidenee.  The  amphitheatre, 
which  contained  the  spectators,  fell  during  the 
exh^tion,  and  about  50,000  persons  were  kill- 
ed or  mutilated.     Toed.  4,  Arm,  c.  03. 

Atilla,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan.  She 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex- 
pected to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  Tacil. 
Aim.  15,  c  56. 

AiriMiA  IjEX,  was  enacted  by  the  tribnne 
Atinios.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
privileges  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  senate. 

Atoma,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Cambysea,  Smerdis,  and  afler- 
wards  of  Darius^  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes. 
She  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
Dooedes.  She  is  sumxTsed  by  some  to  be  the 
Tashti  of  scripture.   BerodoL  3,  c.  €6,  Ac. 

Atrbdb,  soa  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  OBnomans,  king  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Myeenn,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Troezen, 
Thyeatea,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Ghrysippus 
was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
ikvourite  of  his  &ther,  Hippodamia  resolved  to 
remove  him.  She  persuaded  her  sons  Thyestes 
and  Atreus  to  murder  him;  but  their  reibsal 
exasperated  her  more,  and  she  executed  it  ber- 
ielf  This  murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops;  he 
sospeeted  his  two  sons,  who  fled  away  from  his 
presence.  Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurvs- 
thenes  king  of  Arc^os,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  mar- 
ried, as  some  report,  JErope,  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plisthenes,  Mene- 
laoa,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  afRrm  that 
frope  was  the  wife  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom  he 
had  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  are  the 
lepntedsoiis  of  Atreus,  because  that  prince  took 
care  of  their  education  and  brought  them  up  as 
his  own.  (Vid.  Plistiefies.)  Thyestes  had 
followed  his  brother  to  Argos,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  two,  or  aeeurding  to  some,  three  children. 
This  incestuous  commerce  offended  Atreus,  and 
Thyestes  was  ban  ished  from  his  court  He  was, 
however,  socm  alter  recalled  by  his  brother,  who 
determined  cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence  of- 
fr red  to  hu  bed.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  in- 
vited his  brother  to  a  summons  feast,  where 
Thyestes  was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the 
children  he  bad  by  hb  sister-in-law  the  queen. 
After  the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and 
heads  of  the  murdered  children  were  produced, 
to  eottvinee  Th^eslcs  of  what  he  had  feasted 
upon.  This  action  appeared  so  cruel  and  im- 
pious, that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk  back 
m  its  course  at  the  bloody  sight.  Thyestes  im- 
mediately fled  to  the  court  of  Thesprotos,  and 
thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravished  his  own 
daughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva, 
without  knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest  he 
C(xnmitted  intentionally,  as  some  report,  to  re- 
vens^e  himself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  which  promised  him 
satisfaction  for  the  cruelties  he  had  suffered 
only  from  the  hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  bom 
of  iuoiielf  aad  his  own  daughter.     Pel<q[wa 


brought  forth  a  son,  whom  she  called  JEgisthuSi 
and  soon  after  she  married  Atreus,  who  had  lost 
his  wife.  Atreus  adopted  iEgisthus,  and  sent 
him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  had  been  seized 
at  Delphi  and  imprisoned.  Thyestes  knew  his 
son,  and  made  himself  known  tu  him:  he  made 
him  espouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of  becoming 
his  father's  murderer,  he  rather  avenged  his 
wrongs,  and  if  turned  to  Atreus  whom  he  as- 
sassinated. Vid.  ThyesteSj  JEgtstkus^  Pelcpea^ 
Agamemfum,  and  JMtnelavs.  By^n.  fab.  83, 
8d,  87,  88,  and  258. — Euripid.  m  Orest,  t«. 
Iphig.  Taur.—Plul.  in  Parall.—Paus.  9,  c  40* 
— ApoUod.  3,  c  10. — Senec.  in  Air. 

Atridjs,  a  patronymic  given  b^  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Afenelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
of  Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod^  Lactantius,  Dictjrs  of  Crete,  Ac.  who 
maintam  that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons 
of  Atreus,  but  of  Plisthenes,  and  that  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  house  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  grandfather.     Vid.  Plisthenes. 

Atta,  T.  Ct  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name 
from  some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feet.  His 
compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satirical, 
were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though  Ho- 
race thinks  of  them  with  indifference.  HoraL 
2,  ep.  1,  V.  W. 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Enmenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  extended  his  conquests 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans  against  Anliochus.  The  Athe- 
nians rewarded  his  merit  with  great  honours. 
He  died  at  Pergamus,  after  a  reign  of  44  years, 
B.  C.  197.  Lw.  26,  27,  28,  Ac-^Pdyb-  6.— 
ShtUf.  13.— The  2d  of  that  name,  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Eumenes 
the  second,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed 
guardian  to  his  nephew.  Attains  the  third,  who 
was  then  an  infant.  Prusias  made  successftil 
war  against  him,  and  seized  his  capital ;  but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his  throne. 
Attalus,  who  has  received  the  name  of  PhiU^ 
ddpkuSf  from  his  fraternal  love,  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  learning,  and  the  founder  of  sev- 
eral cities.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  nephew, 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  a|:e,  B.  O.  13a  He  had 
governed  the  nation  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation  for  20  years.  Strm,  13. — Po^. 
5.— —The  3d,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  by  the  murder  of  Attalus  the  2d,  and 
made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  rela^ 
tions,  and  his  wanton  exercise  of  power.  He 
was  son  to  Eumenes  2d,  and  sumamed  Phif 
lopaUr.  He  lefl  the  cares  of  government,  to 
cultivate  his  garden,  and  to  make  experiments 
CD  the  melting  of  metals.  He  livea  in  great 
amit^  with  the  Romans ;  and,  as  he  died  with- 
out issue  by  his  wife  Berenice,  he  left  in  his 
will  the  words  P.  R.  meofum  hitres  esto,  whidi 
the  Romans .  interpreted  as  themselves,  and 
therefore  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  B.  C. 
133,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province,  which 
they  governed  by  a  proconsul.  From  this  cir* 
cumstance,  whatever  was  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, or  an  ample  fortune,  was  always  called  b^ 
the  epithet  Attalicus.  Attains,  as  well  as  hjs 
predecessors,made  themselves  celebrated  for  the 
valuable  libraries  which  they  collected  at  Peiga- 
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mos,  and  for  the  patronage  which  merit  and 
virtue  always  fouad  at  their  court  Lav,  34,  dDC. 
Plin,  7,  8,  33,  &c.— JuJ^in.  29.—Horat.  1,  od. 

1. IV.  An  officer  in  Alexander's  army. 

Curt.  4,  c.  13. y.  Another,  very  inimical  to 

Alexander.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Parmenio, 
and  Alexander  was  accused  of  the  murder. 

CurL  6,  c  9,  L  8,  c.  1. VI.  A  phUosophcr, 

preceptor  to  Seneca.    Senec.  ep.#Od. 

Atteius  Capito,  a  consul  in  the  age  of  Au- 
ffostus,  who  wrote  treatises  on  the  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  conns  of  justice,  and  the  doty  of  a 
senator.     Vid.  AiHus. 

ATTicua,  L  (T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man knight,  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great 
number  of  letters,  which  contained  the  general 
history  of  the  aee.  They  are  now  extant,  and 
divided  into  17  hooks,  hi  the  time  of  Marius 
and  Svlla,  Atticns  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
80  enaeared  himself  to  the  citizens,  that,  after 
his  departure,  they  erected  statues  to  him,  in 
commemoration  of  his  munificence  and  libe- 
rality. He  was  such  a  peifect  master  of  the 
Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their  language  so  flu- 
ently, that  he  was  sumamed  AUicus.  He  be- 
haved in  such  a  disinterested  manner,  that  he 
offended  neither  of  the  inimical  parties  at  Rome, 
and  both  were  equally  anxious  of  courting  his 
approbation.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  he  was 
such  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained 
from  falsehood,  even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt  ana  indignation  a  lyin^ 
tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  ali- 
ment, when  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a  fever, 
and  died  in  his  77th  year,  B.  C.  ^,  after  bearing 
the  amiable  character  of  peacemaker  amon^ 
his  friends.  Cornelius  Nepos,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  has  written  a  minute  account  of 
his  life.  Cic.  ad  AUie.  dec.— —II.  Herodes,  an 
Athenian  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  descended 
from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  for  nis  munifi- 
cence. His  son  of  the  same  name  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  generously  erected 
an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  ^poverhor  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and 
raised  m  other  parts  of  the  empire  several  pub- 
lic buildings,  as  useful  as  they  were  magnifi- 
cent PhUastrat.  in.  viL  9,  p.  548.— ii.  QelL 
noa.AU. 

Attila,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scjrthia,  who  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  with  an  army  of  5(K),000  men,  and  laid 
waste  the  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  marched  against  Rome;  but  his  retreat 
and  peace  were  purchased  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  feeole  emperor.  Attila,  who  boast- 
ed in  the  appellation  of  the  scourge  of  Ood. 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effasion  or 
blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  He  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests  over 
the  whole  world;  and  he  often  feasted  his  bar- 
barity by  dragging:  captive  kin^  in  his  train. 
JornarU.  de  Rtb.  Qei.  Vid.  Bunni,  Part  T. 

ATnLiui,  I.  Vid.  /fe^iM.— -II.  Calatinus, 
a  Roman  consul,  who  fought  the  Carthaginian 

fleet. III.  Marcus,  a  poet,  who  translated  the 

Electra  of  Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and  wrote 
comedies  whose  unintelligible  language  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  Ptrteui. -IV. 

Regulus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  a  temple 
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to  the  goddess  of  concord.  Uiv.  S3,  c  23,  dec 
— Tne  name  of  Attilius  was  common  among 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  public  magis- 
trates are  called  AtiiliL 

Attids  Pauqnus,  L  Tullias,  the  general  of 
the  Volsci,  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  ban- 
ished from  Rome.  Z«iv.— IL  Varus,  seized 
Auxinum,  in  Pompey'^  name,  whence  he  was 
expelled.  After  this,  he  fled  to  Africa,  which 
he  alienated  from  J.  Cssar.    {^es.  1,  BtiU,  Civ, 

IILApoet.     Vid.Accius.    The  family  of 

the  Attii  was  descended  from  Atys,  one  of  the 
companions  of  JElneas,  according  tu  the  apinion 
which  Virgil  has  adopted.    .^En.  5,  v.  568. 

Arr a,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  TyrrUienus,  with  a  colony  of  Ly- 
dians,  who  sealed  in  Italy.    Htrodol,  1,  c  7. 

Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of 

Lydia.  He  was  fqrbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons 
by  his  fisuher,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  oeea 
killed.  Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed  oa 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild 
boar,  which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mysia, 
and  ne  was  killed  in  the  atten^  by  Adrastos, 
whom  CrcDsus  had  appointed  guardian  over  hii 
son,  and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the  monarch 
were  realized,  atrodol.  1,  c.  34,  &c.  VvL 
Adrasius, 

AupiDiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  An- 
fidins  Lurco,  A  U.  C.  692.  It  ordained  that 
if  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  office, 
promised  money  to  the  tribunes,  and  failed  in  tin 
performance,  he  should  be  excused ;  bat  if  he 
actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
every  tribune  6000  sesterces. 

AuFiDias,  I.  (Bamkjs,)  a  famous  historian  in 
the  age  of  Gluintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
(Germany  and  of  the  civil  wars.— >II.  A  Ro- 
man senator,  famous  for  his  blindness  andabiU- 
ties.  Cic.  7\ac.  5.— *II.  Lurco,  a  man  who 
enriched  himself  by  fcittening  peacocks  and 
selling  them.    Plin.  10. 

AuoOrbs,  a  certain  officer  at  Rome  who  fora- 
told  future  events,  whence  their  name,  oft  ommi 
garrOn.  They  were  first  created  by  Romulus, 
to  the  number  of  three.  Servius  Tulliiis  added 
a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  pec^le,  A.  U.  GL 
454,  increased  the  number  to  nine ;  and  Sylb 
added  six  more  during  his  didatorshipL  T^ 
had  a  particular  college,  and  the  chief^amoDgrt 
them  vraa  called  magtsisr  coUtifii,  Their  o&e 
was  honourable ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was 
convicted  of  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  his  privileges;  an  indulgence  granted  to  no 
other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  aueur  ge- 
nerally sat  on  a  high  tower  to  make  his  oosenra- 
tions.  His  fhce  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
he  had  the  north  to  his  left  and  the  south  at  his 
right.  With  a  crooked  staff  he  divided  the  Ue» 
of  the  heavens  into  four  diflferent  parts,  and  af 
ter wards  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  covering  his  head 
with  his  vestment.  There  were  generally  five 
things  fV'om  which  the  augurs  drew  omens:  the 
first  consisted  in  observing  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  comeiSi 
dtc.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn  froia 
the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The  third  vas 
fh>m  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or 
indifference  in  eating  the  breid  which  was 
thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon  as  lucky  or 
unlucky.  The  fourth  was  from  quadrupeds, 
f^om  their  crossing  or  appearing  in  some  ooao- 
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cnKomed  place.  The  fifth  was  from  difierent 
casuUties,  which  were  called  X^ira,  such  as  spil- 
ling salt  apon  a  table  or  wine  upon  one's  clothes, 
hearing  strange  uoisesj  stumbling  or  sneezing, 
meeting  a  wolf,  hare,  fox,  or  pr^ant  bitcL 
The  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hanawas  always 
deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the  words  sinitUr 
and  lavus^  though  generally  supposed  to  be 
terms  of  iU  luck,  were  always  used  by  the  au- 

Srs  in  an  auspicious  sense.  Cic,  ie  Div, — 
V.  1,  &C. — Dtonys.  Hal. — Ovid,  Fast. 

AuousTAUA.  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  day  on  which  Au&fustus  returned 
to  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire. 

AuacsTiNos,  a  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writmgs,  as  well  as 
by  the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  his  works,  which 
arenumerons,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  freat 
genius,  and  an  extensive  ac^uamtance  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  A  D.  430.  The  best  edition  ot  his 
vorks  is  that  of  the  Benedict  foL  Ant.  1700  to 
1703.  13  vols. 

Augustus  OctavUnus  Casar,  second  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavias,  a  senator, 
and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius  and  sister  to  Ju- 
hos  CsBsar.  Tnere  can  be  liule  doubt  that 
Cssar  had  intended  his  grandnephew  as  his 
successor  in  the  empire ;  perceiving,  probably, 
in  that  precocious  youth  the  gem  of  those  talents 
which  Sylla  had  foreseen  in  nimself.  Octavius 
had  passed  his  boyhood  in  the  £amilv  of  his 
uncle  ;  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  in 
the  expedition  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and 
had  been  sent  by  him,  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  to  complete  his  education  in  the  Greek 
city  of  Apollonia.  It  was  there  he  first  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  his  protector :  and  he 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  where  ne  arriv- 
ed a  weakly  student  from  the  schools  of  Greece, 
in  the  most  difficult  and  momentous  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Before  he  could  reach  the  capital,  Antony  haid 
sntfieient  leisure  to  concert  various  measures 
calculated  to  secure  his  own  power,  and  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  whole  public  treasure,  which 
had  been  amassed  by  Csesar.  Octavius,  with 
one  object  ever  in  view,  but  veering  about  with 
wooderfhl  dexterity  in  hisprofessions,perceived, 
in  a  short  while,  that  his  only  chance  of  success 
a^inst  this  formidable  opponent,  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  senatorian  party,  by 
whose  aid  be  nearly  ruined  his  dangerous  rival 
ai  Modma.  The  consuls,  Hiriios  and  Pansa, 
having  been  slain  in  the  memorable  combats 
which  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 
Octavius  marched  to  Rome  to  demand  the  first 
magistracy  of  the  state  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Meanwhile,  the  reduced  strensrth  of  Antony 
was  recruited  by  the  forces  of  PolUo,  Plancns, 
and  Lepidus,  from  Ghiul  and  Spain.  After  this 
accession,  it  became  apparent  that  Antony  and 
Octavius  were  destined  to  form  the  preponder- 
ating powers  in  the  commonwealth.  They  met 
near  Bolo^a,  where,  along  with  Lepidus,  they 
established  the  inauspicious  triumvirate,  and  en- 
tered into  a  sanguinary  conventiun,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  destroy  the  legal  government— to 
put  their  miitnal  enemies  to  death— divide  the 
lands  ef  the  richest  towns  and  colonies  in  Italy 
among  their  soldiers— distribttte  the  provinces  of 


the  republic  among  themselves,  and  proceed  in 
the  following  spring  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  who  still  upheld  the  party  of  the  common- 
wealth in  Greece  and  Asia.  These  bloody  and 
illegal  designs  were  all  fully  accomplished.  The 
former  triumvirs  had  wished  only  to  obtain 
power ;  their  successors  had  resentments  to  gra- 
tify, vengeance  to  exercise,  and  lawless  troops 
to  satiate.  They  massacred  in  cold  blood  tne 
chiefs  of  the  republic  who  had  remained  in  Italy  i 
they  overthrew  its  legion  at  Philippi ;  and  Sex- 
tus  Pompey,  who,  for  some  time  ailer  that  fatal 
combat,maintained  bv  his  naval  power  an  image 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Sicily,  at  length  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  and  engrossing  ambition 
of  the  triumviral  tyrants.  But  the  blood  which 
these  usurpers  had  so  profusely  shed,  did  not 
cement  their  unhallowea  alliance.  So  jarring 
were  their  interests,  and  so  unprincipled  their 
motives,  that  distrust  and  discord  could  hardly 
fail  to  arise  among  them.  Antony,  intoxicated 
with  love,  and  wine,  and  power, was  long  watch- 
ed by  a  smr  and  subtle  rival.  Various  temper 
rary,  but  ineffectual  expedients,  were  tried  to 
adjust  their  differences,  and  to  heal  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  rankled  in  their 
bosoms.  Lepidus  was  deprived  of  his  share  of 
sovereignty,  without  a  blow :  one  blow  hurled 
Antony  from  his  sumptuous  throne  and  Octa- 
vius passed  through  the  gates  of  Alexandria  to 
the  undiluted  empire  of  the  world.  When 
the  genius  of  Octavius  had  thus  successively 
triumphed  over  his  adversaries,  and  when  he  re* 
mained  without  a  rival,  his  counsels,  and  per- 
haps even  his  temper,  changed.  *  There  were,' 
says  Blackwell, '  three  very  different  periods  in 
the  life  of  Octavius.  The  first,  on  his  early  en- 
tering on  business  at  his  return  from  Apollonia, 
till  the  victory  at  Modena,  during  whicn,  under 
the  direction  of  Cicero,  he  acted  3ie  Ronmn  and 
the  patriot.  The  second,  ftrom  his  extorted  con- 
sulship till  the  defeat  of  Antony,  at  Actium. 
where  he  played  the  tyrant  and  the  triumvir;  ana 
the  third,  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  first  the  prince,  and 
then  the  parent  of  his  country  and  people.' 
Hitherto  tne  palace  of  Octavius  had  resemoled 
the  headquarters  of  a  geneial,  or  citadel  of  a 
tyrant ;  but,  after  his  return  from  Eg3rpt,  it  be- 
gan to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  court, 
where  every  thing  was  conducted  with  order, 
prudence,  and  moderation.  Few  citizens  now 
survived,  who  had  witnessed  the  golden  daysoi 
the  republic,  and  all  had  felt  the  evils  of  its 
anarchy.  The  fear  of  new  tumults  extinguish- 
ed the  love  of  liberty,  or  checked  at  least  all 
struggles  to  regain  it.  On  the  other  part,  X)o- 
tavius  felt  that  his  interest  was  now  identified 
with  that  of  the  state :  he  wished  to  enjoy  in  se- 
curity the  lofty  prise  he  had  gained,  and  to  aug- 
ment its  value.  Timidity  had  been  the  source 
of  many  of  his  crimes,  but,  havine  resolved  to 
retain  the  government,  he  wisely  thought  it 
safest  to  be  just  and  merciftil.  Military  strength, 
he  perceived,  was  an  insufficient  prop  for  his 
power.  To  render  his  authority  permanent,  he 
saw  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  good  opinion,  or 
at  least  the  affections,  of  the  people.  While, 
therefore,  he  bribed  the  soldiers  with  donations 
of  money,  or  grants  of  land,  he  cajoled  the  pop- 
ulace with  shows  and  entertainments,  and  di^ 
tribntions  of  oom,  which,  by  supporting  them 
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ia  idlenen  and*dis8ipBtioD,  nutde  them  fbrget  the 
stete  of  political  degradation  into  which  they 
were  fallen.  The  senators  he  soodied,  by  pre- 
sendng  them  with  the  flattering  image  or  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  the  forms  of  the  rcj>ab- 
liean  goremment.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
his  wish  or  intention,  than  that  the  common- 
wealth shooM  be  actuaUy  revired.  bdeed,  he 
eonld  no  more  hare  restored  it  to  its  former  state, 
than  he  could  have  reanimated  the  corse  of 
Cicero ;  and  when  advised  by  Agrippato  make 
the  attempt,  he  prudently  rejected  tae  counsel 
which  would  probably  have  proved  ruinous  to 
himself,  and  came  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  his 
eonntry.  Yet  while  he  determined  to  preserve 
the  sovereign  power,  he  resolved  at  the  same 
time,  by  re-establishing  ancient  forms,  to  veil  in 
part  the  hideous  aspect  of  despotism.  He  was 
careflil  not  to  display  his  power  by  any  external 
marks  of  royalty ;  and  he  exercised  his  authori- 
ty not  under  any  new  title  or  magistracy,  but  as 
uniting  in  his  person  most  of  the  ancient  offices 
which  were  or  weight  or  importance  in  the  state. 
Servitude  was  thus  established  in  the  place  of 
liberty ;  but  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  freedom 
still  frequented  the  senate,  and  at  the  choice  of 
consuls  yearly  walked  the  Forum.  Octavius, 
however/ whom  we  shaH  hereafter  style  Augus- 
tus,) had  recourse  to  more  worthy  arts  than 
these,  to  endear  his  name  and  reign  to  the  Ro- 
man citizens.  He  revived  or  enacted  beneficial 
laws,  and  introduced  the  most  provident  regula- 
\tions  for  the  maintenance  of  oraer  and  tranquil- 
lity. The  police  which  he  established,  gave 
security  to  hfe  and  propertj  in  the  capital  and 
throngnont  Italy :  the  provmees  were  protected 
ttom  the  exactions  ana  oppressions  of  their  go- 
remors,  under  which  they  had  so  often  groaned 
in  the  days  of  the  republic.    He  bestowed  even 

Sersonaliy,  an  unremitting  attention  on  the 
ue  admmistration  of  justice;  and  he  used  his 
best  exertions  to  stem  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
luxury  and  moral  corruption.  His  plans  for  the 
melioration  of  the  state  were  aided  by  those 
wise  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  so  Imig  sur- 
rounded,  till  at  length  the  blood-stained  crafty 
triumvir  was  hailed,  during  his  life,  as  the 
fiuher  of  his  country,  by  the  united  voice  of 
senate  and  people,  and  left  at  his  death  the 
memory  of  a  reign  which  has  become  proverbial 
for  beneficence,  clemency,  and  justice.  Among 
the  various  arts  to  which  Augustus  resorted  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to 
render  them  forgetful  of  their  former  f^eeaom, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  extended  to  learning,  and  the  pa- 
tronage he  so  liberally  bestowed  on  all  by  whom 
it  was  cuUivnted.  To  this  noble  protection  of 
literature  he  was  prompted  not  less  by  taste  and 
inclination  than  sound  policy ;  and  in  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  learned,  his  usual  artifice  had 
probably  a  smaller  share  than  in  those  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
fayourable  opinion  of  the  world.  From  infancy 
every  thing  had  contributed  to  give  him  a  relish 
for  learning  and  a  respect  for  the  learned.  His 
mother  Atia,  a  woman  of  sense  and  prudence, 
had  admirably  regulated  in  his  boyhood  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  son.  She  herself  spoke  the  Latin 
tongue  with  a  purity  resemhlins?  the  language 
of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Qracchi ;  and 
Augustus  retained  daring  life  that  urbanity  of 
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style  and  conveiaatlon  to  whieh  he  had  been 
customed  in  his  youth.  The  great  Julius,  hf 
whom  he  had  been  adopted,was  desirous,  amoBg 
other  less  landaUe  objects  of  an^iion,  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  letters  as  well  as  in  anas. 
Those  daring  adventurers,  Antony,  Curio,  and 
Dolabella,  were  the  instruments  of  his  military 
power;  but  his  private  friends  were  Balbos^ 
Mating  Hirtius,  and  Oppidns,  men  who  were 
all  eminemly  accomplished— elegant  in  their 
modes  of  life,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  Ai»- 

fustus  had  thus  before  him  an  example  which 
e  would  naturally  respect  and  imitate.  His 
adoptive  father  placed  around  his  destined  heir 
the  ablest  instmcters;  and  sometime  before  his 
death  sent  him  to  ApoUonia,  a  Corinthian  colo- 
ny in  IlIyriL  where  he  assiduously  studied  i 
rals  under  Athenodorus.  He  was  ardently 
rusing  the  Grecian  orators,  and  had  madec 
siderable  progress  in  rhetoric,  under  Apollodo 
nis,  a  distin^ished  master  of  eloquence,  when 
he  received  mtelligence  of  the  assassination  of 
Caesar.  The  events  which  called  him  fjrom 
Greece,  and  hurried  him  into  the  tumult  of  af> 
fairs,  broke  not  his  course  of  study.  During 
that  campaign  against  Antony,  which  terminal 
ed  with  the  battle  of  Modena,  not  a  day  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  read,  write,  and  aeclaim. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  was  consomtly  surroond- 
ed  by  men  of  literature  and  taste.  After  the 
victory  at  Modena,  when  he  marched  to  Rocpeu 
to  demand  the  consulship,  he  was  aceompenied 
bjr  Cornelius  Gallus  and  Mmcenas,  who  like- 
wise followed  him  to  Rome  fh>m  Philippi;  and 
on  his  first  landing  in  Italy,  after  the  victory  he 
had  there  ^ined  over  Brutus,  were  his  Arh 
sers  in  writmg  to  the  senate  in  terms  of  mode- 
ration. Though  Athens  was  hostile  to  the  Cae- 
sarian name,  yet,  when  he  visited  it  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  he  showed  the  city  many  marte 
of  respect,  and  was  initiated  into  the  solemn^ 
ties  of  its  goddesses,  Minerva  and  Ceres.  Vthexi 
Egjrpt  was  subdued,  he  entered  Alexandria^ 
holding  by  the  hand  the  philosopher  Aieios^ 
who  was  a  native  of  that  city;  and,  in  the  ha- 
rangue which  he  deliyered  to  the  inhabitants 
from  his  tribunal,  be  informed  them  that  he 
spared  their  town,  first,  on  account  of  the  god 
Serapis ;  secondly,  out  of  respect  for  its  founder, 
Alexander  the  Great;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  sake 
of  Areins,  his  own  friend  and  their  fellow-citi* 
zen.  After  being  firmly  established  withoni  a 
competitor  in  the  empire,  Augustus  still  continn- 
ed  to  prosecute  his  private  studies  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  to  reap  from  them  the  great- 
est advantage  When  ne  perused  a  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  what  might 
be  a  lesson  or  example  in  the  administration  of 
public  affkirs,  or  in  his  own  private  conduct — 
'  In  evolvendis  utriu^ue  lingus  auctoribas,' 
says  Suetonius,  *  nihil  teque  sectabatur,  quam 
preecepta  et  exempla  publice  vel  privatim  sa)n- 
oria.'  His  literary  tastes  appears  fVom  the  mul- 
titude of  his  Greek  secretaries,  his  superintend* 
ants  for  the  charge  of  his  collection  of  statnes 
and  pictures,  his  copyists  and  librarians.  When 
wakefbl  through  the  night,  he  had  a  reader  or  a 
storyteller,  like  the  eastern  monarchy  who  sat 
by  him;  and  he  often  continued  listening,  tin 
he  dropped  a.sleep.  Among  other  embellisli- 
meats  which  be  bestowed  on  the  city  of  Rone, 
be  erected  two  public  libraries;  the  one  called 
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4he  Octaviao,  which  stood  in  the  jpiHtico  of  Oc- 
tarn,  and  the  other  on  moont  Palatine,  adja- 
ceat  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  From  his  own 
share  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  towns  in 
Dalmatia^  he  erected,  at  the  Palatine  library, 
a  magnincent  colonnade,  with  double  rows  of 
pillars;  the  interstices  of  which  were  adorned 
with  statues  and  pictures,  executed  by  the  chief 
Grecian  masters.  It  was  open  below,  but  above 
it  comnrehended  an  extensive  and  curious  libra- 
2j,  witn  retiring  rooms  for  private  read  ing — ^pub- 
he  halb  for  recitine — schools  for  teaching— and 
io  short,  every  allurement  and  aid  to  study. 
Around  were  delightful  walks,  fitted  for  exer- 
cise or  contemplation — some  under  shade,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  could  be  alter- 
nately resorted  to  as  the  season  of  the  year  re- 
quired. A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  in  bronze, 
which  was  of  Tuscan  workmanship,  presided 
as  the  eenius  of  the  place,  and  no  spot  on  earth 
could  tnen  have  been  dearer  to  tliegod : — 

'  TVai  fiudium  elaro  swrgebal  marmore  iemplum, 
BtffUriiL  Phabocarius  Orlygid,* 

By  advice  of  Maecenas,  be  likewise  provided 
means  for  the  careful  education  of  the  Roman 
youth.    In  pursuance  of  his  ministers'  recom- 
mendation, be,  among  other  measures  for  pro- 
moting this  design,  transferred  the  school  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  to  the  Palatine  library,  and 
settled  a  laige  salary  on  that  celebrated  gramma- 
rian.   On  Uteraij  men  in  general  he  lavished 
not  merely  pecuniary  rewards  and  recompense, 
but  paid  them  that  attention  and  regard  which 
they  all  court;  and  which,  by  raising  their  sta- 
tion in  society,  an  imates  their  exertions.    Thus, 
when  he  was  absent  IVom  the  city,  he  never 
wrote  to  any  of  his  own  family  or  political  ad- 
visers, without  sending  letters  "by  the  same  op- 
portunity to  Atticu5,to  inform  him  in  whatj^lace 
he  was,  how  long  he  Intended  remaining  in  it, 
and  what  books  he  was  engaged  in  reading. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  and  unable  from  the 
multiplicity  of  aflairs  to  enjoy  the  society  of  At- 
ticus,  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  proposing  to  him  in  writing  some  ques- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  antiquities,  criticism.s,  or 
poetnr.    The  commencement  of  bis  political  ca- 
reer had  indeed  been  somewhat  inauspicious  to 
the  rising  poets  of  his  country.    Virgil,  Tibul- 
lus,  and  Propertius,  all  mourn  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  during  the  reign  of  the  triumvirate. 
But  Virgil  had  no  sooner  displayed  his  genius 
than  his  lands  were  restored ;  while,  to  other 
poets,  crowns  were  assigned,  or  statues  were 
erected,  as  rewards  and  distinctions.   They  also 
frequently  read  their  works  in  the  presence  of 
Augustas,  and  he  willingly  attended  public  re- 
citations and  discussions  on  literary  topics. — 
'  Ingenia  seculi  sui,'  says  Suetonius, '  omnibus 
modls  fovit,  Recitantes  et  benign e  et  patienter 
audivit,  nee  tantum  carmina,  et  historias,  sed  et 
orationes,  et  dialogos.    Componi  tamen  aliquid 
dese,  nisi  et  serio  et  a  pisestantissimis,  offende- 
batur.*    As  Augustus  advanced  in  years,  and 
became  surrounded  by  his  own  shortlived  de- 
scendants, and  those  of  the  empress  Livia  by 
her  foimer  husband,  all  the  young  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  who  wished  to  gain  his  fa- 
vour, distinguished  them.selves  by  their  profi- 
ciency in  polite  literature ;  and  by  the  acquisition 
^el^ant  accomplishments.     The  uncommon 


attention  which  be  paid  to  their  instruction,  and 
to  the  preservatiou  of  the  puri^  of  the  Roman 
language,  is  evinced  by  one  of  his  leUers  to  his 
grandson,  Caius  Caesar,  quoted  by  Ctuiniilian, 
in  which  he  censures  him  for  using  the  word 
Calidus  instead  of  CdUus^  not  but  what  the  for- 
mer was  Latin,  but  because  il  was  unusual  and 
pedantic.  At  the  very  close  of  life,  when  indis- 
position rendered  him  incapable  of  continued  at- 
tention to  business,  or  of  long  residence  in  the 
capital,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Praene.ste, 
Tiour,  or  Raise,  through  beautiful  alleys,  which 
terminated  with  the  sea.  or  through  odoriferous 
groves,  which  he  himself  had  planted  with  myr- 
tles and  laurels,  the  shade  oi  which  was  then 
considered  salutary  for  the  health.  On  these 
journeys  he  read  the  works  of  the  poets  whose 
genius  he  himself  had  festered,  and  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  philosophers,  in  whose  con- 
versation he  found  his  chiei  solace.  Even  when 
on  his  death- bed  at  Ifola,  he  passed  his  time  and 
exercised  his  faculties,  which  he  retained  to  the 
last  moment,  in  philosophic  conversations  on  the 
vanity  and  emptiness  or  all  human  affairs.  Au- 
gustus was,  besides,  an  excellent  judge  of  com- 
position, and  a  true  critic  in  poetiy;  so  that  his 
patronage  was  neyer  misplaced,  or  lavished  on 
those  whose  writings  might  ratiier  have  tended 
to  corrupt  than  improve  the  taste  and  learning 
of  the  age.  He  was  wont  to  laugh  at  the  tinsel 
of  that  style  which  Maecenas  affected,  at  the  la- 
boured language  of  Tiberius,  at  PoUio's  fond- 
ness for  antiquated  expressions,  and  the  empty 
pomp  of  Asiatic  eloquence  which  delighted  An- 
tony. His  own  style  was  smooth,  easy,  and 
natural :  he  avoided  all  puerile  or  far-retched 
thoughts,  all  affectation  in  the  turn  or  disposi- 
tion of  his  phrases,  and  all  words  not  in  general 
use.  Perspicuity  was  his  principal  care ;  and 
whatever  deviated  in  any  shape  from  Nature, 
hurt  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  judgment. 
Aulus  Gellius,  in  mentioning  the  letters  of  Au- 
gustus to  his  grandson,  Caius  Agrippa,  which 
he  had  just  been  reading,  speaks  with  much  de- 
light and  admiration  of  the  simple,  unlaboured 
elegance  of  the  style  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten ;  but  he  unfortunately  quotes  from  them  only 
a  single  passage.  Th  is  good  taste  of  the  pnnce 
had  the  happiest  effect  on  that  of  the  age.  No 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  or  popularity 
except  by  cultivating  a  style  chaste  and  simple 
—which,  if  ornamental,  was  not  luxuriant,  or 
if  severe,  was  not  rugged  or  antiquated.  The 
court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a  school  of  ur- 
banity, where  men  of  genius  acquired  that  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
that  purity  of  expression,  which  characterized 
the  writers  of  the  age.  This  extensive  and 
judicious  patronage  of  literature  was  attended 
with  manifold  political  advantages  to  the  empe- 
ror. His  poets  palliated  whatever  was  odious 
in  his  de^x)tism :  and  his  protection  of  philoso- 

Shers  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  pledge  or 
eclaration  that  he  was  resolved  to  govern  with 
humanity  and  justice.  The  pageantry  of  learn- 
ing may  originally  haye  been  nut  one  of  those 
many  arts  of  government  which  ^  Augustus 
practised  so  admirably  that  he  inquired  on  his 
death-bed  if  he  had  not  well  performed  his  part 
in  the  farce  of  life.  But  what  commenced  chiefly 
in  artifice,  though  partly  perhaps  in  inclination, 
tended  ultimately  to  amend  his  own  disposition 
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and  character.  The  emperor  Jnlian  insiiraates 
that  an  intercoorse  with  those  men  of  worth 
and  learning  by  whom  he  was  surroonded, 
mollified  a  heart  by  nature  obdarate  and  un- 
relenting, and  from  which  ambition  seemed  to 
have  eradicated  every  feeling  of  compassion  or 
tenderness.  The  prodaclions  of  ^nins,  with 
which  he  became  acquainted,  occupied  the  heart 
ai  well  as  the  fancy ;  and  in  a  situation  other- 
wise calculated  to  instil  pride,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
trust of  mankind,  served  at  once  as  an  antidote 
to  those  evils  which  beset  the  possessor  of  a  new 
raised  throne,  and  opened  the  wav  to  better  dis- 
positions. What  prince  could  be  conversant 
with  the  epistles  of  Horace,  and  not  receive  a 
lesson  of  urbanity  1  or  read  the  works  of  Virgil 
without  rising  from  the  perusal  more  gracious 
and  benign  1  Prom  this  temper  of  the  monarch 
considerable  freedom  of  expression  was  allowed 
to  the  poets,  whose  verses  often  show  that, 
though  the  republic  was  subverted,  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  were  still  in  a  great  measure  repub- 
lican. The  daring  pretensions  of  a  people  to 
punish,  as  well  as  to  resist  a  tyrant,  could  not 
nave  been  asserted  with  more  energy  by  Milton 
himself  than  by  Virgil,  in  his  story  oi  Mezen- 
tius  and  of  his  subjects'  insurrection,  which  is 
approved  both  by  the  gods  and  the  poet: — 

Ergo  amnis  furiis  surrexU  Eirwria  justit; 
Regem  ad  suppUcium  prasenli  Marte  reposcunl, 

"^ith  all  his  political  virtues,  soimd  judgment, 
and  exquisite  taste  in  literature.  Augustus  had 
some  follies  and  weaknesses,  which,  also  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  age, 
and  to  which  many  things  that  we  meet  with, 
particularly  in  the  works  of  the  poets,  must  be 
referred.  Thus  their  extravagant  flattery  in  ad- 
dressing him  as  a  divinity,  who  had  descended 
for  a  short  while  on  earth,  and  was  about  to  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  celestial  mansions,  origin- 
ated in  his  absurd  and  impious  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered and  even  worshipped  aa  a  god.  He  be- 
gan with  deifving  his  adoptive  father,  Julius, 
who  also  had  boasted  that  celestial  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins.  In  a  funeral  oration,  pronounced 
lor  his  aunt,  Julius  had  alluded  to  his  divine 
descent,  and  he  frequently  gave  Ven/us  Genetrix 
as  his  word  of  Inittle.  Seven  days  after  his 
death,  a  comet  had  appeared,  which  was  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar  to  be  the  soul  of  Caesar,  con- 
verted by  Venus  into  a  blazing  star,  and  in  that 
form  received  into  heaven.  Augustus,  availing 
himself  of  this  belief,  placed  a  brazen  statue  of 
Caesar  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  star  over 
its  head.  His  image  was  carried  in  procession 
with  that  of  Venus,  whenever  intelligence  of  a 
victory  was  received,  and  supplications  were 
decreed  to  him  as  a  divinity.  Hence  the  poetic 
incense  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased 
usurper,  and  Virgil's  enumeration  of  the  prodi- 
gies that  had  announced  his  death.  The  cool 
and  reflecting  head  of  Augustus  did  not  preserve 
him  from  the  influence  of  those  extravagant  and 
impioiLs  fancies  which,  about  the  same  period, 
induced  Antony  to  assume  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  and  Sextus  Pompey  to  bear  the  title 
and  ensigns  of  the  son  of  Neptune.  While  he 
affected  to  appear  for  a  time  on  earth  as  the 
avenger  of  his  adoptive  parent,he  was  not  unwil- 
ling it  should  be  thought  that  his  real  father  was 
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a  mater  than  Octavius.  A  fable  was  circrd&ted, 
which  Augustus  did  not  discountenance,  vith 
regard  to  his  mother  Atia  and  Apollo,  nsaor 
blmg  that  which  had  been  feigned  conceniin| 
Olympias  and  Jupiter  Ammon  \  and  it  gained 
such  credit  that,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  some 
writers  gravely  asserted  he  was  the  son  of  AdoI- 
lo.  The  name  of  that  divinity  was  the  word  of 
battle  chosen  by  the  triumvirs  at  Philippi,  and 
it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  the  fate  of 
Brutus,  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  had 
involuntarily  repeated  the  £[omeric  line:— 

'AXXa  ftt  /toif '  6Xon  rat  A«r«(  icrcMv  W 

At  an  impious  fea.st,  held  by  Augustus  in  tht 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he,  with  five  of  his  cour- 
tiers, represented  the  six  great  celestial  gods. 
whiltf  some  of  the  ladies  of  bis  court  personated 
the  six  great  goddesses ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  emperor  himself,  who  was  in  fact  uncom- 
monly beautiful,  chose  to  appear  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Apollo.  In  his  medals,  the  coonteDaoa 
of  Augiistus  is  what  the   Bomans  called  as 
Apollinian  face ;  and  Senrius  informs  ns  that 
there  were  statues  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  which 
represented  him  under  the  character  and  with 
the  emblems  of  that  bright  divinity.    We  abo 
learn,  that  because  Apollo  was  usaalk  repr^ 
sented  with  a  flow  of  tight  beaming  from  thf 
eyes,  Augustus  wished  it  to  be  supp(»ed  that  hi 
eyes  likewise,  which  were  really  fine,danedfartt 
so  strong  a  brightness,  as  to  dazzle  those  vht 
looked  on  them  too  steadily  or  closely :  'Oca 
los  habuit  claros,'  says  Suetonius, '  ac  nitidos 
ouibus  etiam  exLsiimari  volebat  inesse  qaoddair 
aivini  vigoris,  ^udebatque  si  quis  sibi  acriff 
contuenti,  quasi  ad  fulgorem  solis,  vultamsob 
mltteret.'  He  also  permitted  his  name  to  be  ifr 
serted  in  the  hynms  to  the  gods.    He  at  lenga 
became  I  he  object  of  private  worship,  and  at 
public  festivals  libations  were  poured  out  to  him, 
as  a  tutelar  deity  of  the  empire.  When  a  geB- 
eral  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Augi^ 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  senate  had  idoW 
nim  by  its  decrees,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
poets  of  the  court  ^ould  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  conscript  fathers,  or  that  Virgil 
ana  Horace  should  have  represented  him  as  a 
god,  the  avenger  of  Julius,  descended  from  hea- 
ven for  a  time,  but  syn  about  to  resnme  his 
place  a mong  the  constellations.   This,  it  is  trw, 
might  be,  in  some  degree  conventional  langoage. 
There  are  three  topics  which  poets  in  all  age 
have  treated  somewhat  in  a  similar  mannei^ 
Devotion,  Love,  and  Loyalty ;  or  rather,  th^ 
have  applied  to  the  two  latter  feelings  a  set  rf 
expressions  which  have  been  borrowed  from  Ae 
former.     The  pliable  nature,  too,  of  ancient 
mythology,  made  the  proffer  of  a  godhead  «em 
less  ridiculous  to  the  Romans  than  it  apjpears5^ 
us.    It  admitted  of  local  genii,  and  or  dcifi« 
heroes.    Romulus,  the  founder,  had  been  earlT 
assumed  among  the  number  of  the  gods;  and 
since  the  days  of  Ennrns  a  S3rstem  had  be^ 
promulgated,  and  found  credit  in  Rome,  which 
taught  that  all  the  objects  of  vulgar  woiship 
were  deified  human  spirits.    Hence,  a  p^ 
might  the  more  readily  venture  to  ask  a  bene- 
ficent prince,  what  sort  of  divinity  he  would  »• 
come,  if  he  would  take  his  station  in  the  hea- 
vens, rule  the  immense  ocean,  or  preside  in  the 
realms  below.   The  example,  however,  of  5^ 
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goaCas  wts  of  nnfortiinate  precedent  in  Latin 
poetiy;  and  Nero  and  Domitian,  though  de- 
graded by  their  vices  below  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  human  species,  were  extolled  in  verse  as 
constellations  or  deou-gods.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  when  Rome  had 
enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  benicfn  in- 
floence  of  his  paternal  government,  the  absurd 
adoration  which  had  been  paid  to  him  changed 
ipto  those  mixed  feelings  ofreverence  and  anec- 
tioD,  the  union  of  which,  in  modem  times,  has 
been  termed  loyalty,  and  for  which  pietas  was 
the  Latin  expression.  This  sentiment  towards 
the  sovereign  and  his  family,  which  prompts  the 
subject  to  feel  the  wrongs  of  the  monarch  as  his 
own,  and,  as  such,  to  be  r^tdy  at  all  hazards  to 
avenge  them,  is  frequently  expressed  in  the 
works  of  the  poets  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
Au^stus' reign,  both  in  reference  to  their  own 
feehngs  and  to  those  which  prevailed  among 
others: — 

Q?UBqv£  tua  est  pietas  in  Mum  nomen  KH, 
Te  ladij  ewn  quis  Ueditur  inde,  putas. 

Augustus,  like  Sylla,  paid  a  sincere  devotion  to 
Fortune;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Casars of  Ju- 
lian,  that  deity  admits  that  he  was  the  only 
prince  who  haa  been  sincerely  grateful  to  her. 
He  repaired  her  temples,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  her  honour.  Hence,  Horace's 
courtly  Odes  to  Fortune,  and  a  tone  prevailing 
among  the  poets,  as  if  it  were  more  flattering  to 
the  vani^  of  a  patron,  that  his  wealth  and  pow- 
er should  have  Deen  acquired  by  her  blind  fa- 
vour, than  by  his  own  talents  or  virtues.  Great, 
happy,  and  powerful,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  Augustus  was,  in  his  declining  years, 
feeble,  credulous,  and  unfortunate,  at  least  in 
the  interior  of  his  palace.  Domestic  chagrins 
besieged  his  old  age,  and  often  wrung  from  his 
lips  the  melancholy  line : — 

Hence,  in  the  works  of  the  poets  there  were,  as 
Blackwell  expresses  it,  *  decencies  to  be  observ- 
ed, and  distances  to  be  kept.'    Concerning  ma- 
ny topics,  there  could  not  oe  the  same  freedom 
as  in  the  days  of  Lucilius,  or  Catullus.    Some 
imprudent  epigrams  are  said  tohave  accelerated 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  an 
offensive  poem  was  made  at  least  the  pretext  for 
the  exile  of  Ovid.    The  patronage  of  a  prince, 
however  liberal  and  judicious,  can  seldom  of  it- 
self be  sufllcient  essentiall]^  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  literature :  but  his  example  spreads 
among  his  courtiers  and  the  great  of  the  land. 
Accordingly,  there  never  was  an  age  in  which 
the  learnt  were  so  rewarded  and  encouraged 
by  statesmen,  politicians,  and  generals,  as  that 
which  gratefal  posterity  has  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Ao^stus.    Its  literature,  more  than 
any  other  period,  was  the  result  of  patronage 
and  court  favour,  and  consequently  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  those  excellences  and  defects 
which  patronage  and  court  favour  are  calculated 
to  proouce.    Noth in^  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
the  advantages  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
derives  from  men  of  elevated  rank  aiding  its  pro- 
gress, and  co-operating  to  promote  its  expansion. 
Tbev  remove  the  contempt  which  in  rude  ages 
ha*;  been  sometimes  felt  for  it,  and  the  prejudices 
which,  in  more  'civilized  states  of  society,  have 
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been  ftequently  entertained  against  it  Their 
influence  insensibly  extends  itself  to  each  de- 
partment of  literature,  and  their  countrymen 
learn  to  judge  of  every  thing,  and  to  treat  everjr 
thing,  as  if  they  were  all  animated  with  a  digm- 
fled  and  patrician  spirit    It  is  to  this  exalted 

SEitronage  that  Roman  literature  has  been  in- 
ebted  for  a  large  portion  of  its  characteristic 
greatness,  both  of  expression  and  of  thought 
On  the  otner  hand,  those  compositions,  particu- 
larly the  poetical,  which  have  oeen  produced  b^ 
command  of  a  patron,  or  with  a  view  to  ment 
his  approbation,  have  always  an  air  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  rather  from  premeditation  than 
feeling  or  impulse,  and  appear  to  have  been 
written,  not  as  the  natural  expression  of  power- 
ful emotions,  but  from  the  desire  of  favour,  or 
at  best  of  fame.  When  an  author,  too.  depends 
solely  on  the  patronage  of  exalted  individuals, 
and  not.  as  in  modem  times,  on  the  support  of 
the  public,  a  spirit  of  servility  and  flattery  is  apt 
to  infuse  itself  into  his  writmgs.  Yet  to  this 
system  of  adulation  we  owe  some  of  the  sweet- 
est lines  of  Tibullus,  and  the  most  splendid  nas- 
sa^  of  Virgil !  At  the  commencement  or  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  old  Csesarians,  Balbus, 
Matins  and  Oppins,  men  who  were  highly  ac- 
complished, and  had  been  the  chief  personal 
friends  of  the  great  Julius,  still  survived,  and  led 
the  way  in  every  species  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance. Their  correspondence  with  Cicero,  in 
nis  Familiar  Epistles,  exhibits  much  refinement 
in  the  individuals,  and  in  general,  a  highly  pol- 
ished state  of  society.  Thev  had  a  taste  for 
gardening,  planting,  and  architecture,  and  all 
those  various  arts  which  contribute  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  life.  They  rewarded  the  verses 
of  poets,  listened  to  their  productions,  and  court- 
ed their  society.  When  Augustus  landed  in 
Italy  from  Apollonia,  Balbus  was  the  first  per- 
son who  came  to  ofiTer  his  services,  and  Matins 
took  charge  of  the  shows  which  he  exhibited  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome.  These  ancient  friends  of 
the  Julian  line  continued,  during  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  to  frequent  the  court  of  Augastus  j 
and  thougn  not  first  in  favour  with  the  new  sove- 
reign, they  felt  no  jealousy  of  their  successor, 
but  lived  on  the  most  cordial  and  intimate  terms 
with  Maecenas,  who  now  held,  near  the  person 
of  the  adopted  son,  the  enviable  place  which 

they  had  occupied  with  the  father. The 

name  of  Atigustus  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Casar  as  a 
family  distinction.  In  a  more  distant  period  of 
the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given  only 
to  the  emperor, while  that  of  Caesar  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  .second  person  in  the  stale,  who  was 
considered  as  presumptive  heir. 

AvTDins  CASsms,  a  man  saluted  emperor  A. 
D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months,  and 
was  assassinated  by  a  cenki  rion.  He  was  called 
a  second  Catiline,  from  his  excessive  love  of 
bloodshed.    Died. 

AviENus,  RoFUs  Festus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius,  who  translated  the  Phaenomena  of 
Aratus,  as  also  all  Livy,  into  iambic  verses. 
The  best  edition  of  what  remains  of  him  is  that 
of  Cannegelier,  8vo.  1731. 

AviTus,  I.  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero. 

lyicU.  Ann.  14. II.  Alcinus,  a  Christian  poet, 

who  wrote  a  poem  in  6  books  on  original  sin,  &c. 
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AoMUA  Lex,  vas  enacted  A.  U.  C.  653, 
by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelios  Cotta,  to  invest  the 
senatonao  and  equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tri- 

bnni  iBrarii,  with  jadicial  power. Another, 

A.  U.  C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the 
Lex  Cornelia,  and  penniiied  the  tribunes  to  hold 
other  offices  after  the  expiration  of  the  iribune- 
ship. 

AuBttJiNus,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Flavins 
Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished  his  soldiers 
with  unusual  severi^'.  Ue  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  militaj^  character }  and  his  expe- 
dition against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Palmyra,  gained  him  great  honours.  He  beau- 
tified Rome,  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the 
author  of  many  salutary  laws.  lie  was  natu- 
rally brave ;  and  in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  it  is 
aaid  he  killed  no  less  than  800  men  with  nis  own 
hand.  In  his  triumph  he  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, people  of  15 dinerent  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had  conquered.  Ue  was  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glorious  reign  of 
aix  years,  as  he  marched  against  Uie  northern 
barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  near  Byzanti- 
um, A.  D.  275,  S9th  January,  by  his  soldiers, 
whom  Mnestheus  had  incited  to  rel)ellion 
against  their  emperor. 

Aurelios,  I.  emperor  of  Rome.    Vid.  Anto- 

mnus  Bassiawus. 11.  Victor,  an  historian 

in  the  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  composi- 
tions are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  biography  of  all  the  Caesars  to  Julian. 
The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of 
Artuzenius,  Amst.  1733,  and  the  8vo.  of  Pilis- 
cus.  Utr.  1696.     Vid.  AtUonimts, 

AoREOLUs,  a  general  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple in  the  age  of  Ghillienus. 

AuRiNu,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Germans.    TTacU,  Germ.  8. 

AosOntos,  Decim.  Magnus,  a  poet,  bom  at 
Bourdeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the  4th  century,  precep- 
tor to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Yalentinian, 
and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his  pnpil. 
His  compositions  have  been  long  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one 
of  the  besL  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  oAen 
hurried  for  publication,  and  conse(^nently  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome, 
a  useful  performance,  now  lost. 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  augurs.     Vid.  Augures, 

AuxEsiA  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezene,  where  the  inhabitants 
moned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Epi- 
danrians  raised  them  statues,  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  barren. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  TroB- 
xene.    Esrodot.  5,  c.  82.— Patts.  2,  c.  30. 

B. 

BABiutrs,  a  Roman,  who,  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  herb,  is  said  to  have  passed  in  six  dajs 
from  the  Sicilian  Sea  to  Alexandria.  Plin. 
FriBM,  19. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artaba- 
nus,  OTother  of  Darius,  against  Artaxerxes. 
JusHn.  3,  c  1. 

BAbcHJB,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pans. 
9,  c.  7. 

Bacchanaua.     Vid.  Dumfsia. 
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Bacchaictes,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies 
almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with  a  ib^r- 
sus.  and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks  are  wild, 
ana  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  clash  differ- 
ent musical  instruments  together.  They  are 
also  called  Thyades  and  Menades.  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  V.  fjQb.—Horal.  3,  od.  ^.—Propert.  3,  eL  31. 
— Ifttcan.  1,  V.  674. 

Bagchu,  or  Balus,  king  of  Corinth,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Prumnides.  His  successors  were 
always  called  BaccAiday  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  his  reign.  The  Bac- 
chidsB  increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  one  oi 
their  number  to  preside  among  them,  with  legal 
authority;  and  it  is  saiid  that  the  sovereign 

S3wer  continued  in  their  hands  near  980  yxs^rs. 
^pselus  overturned  this  institution  by  maklDg 
himself  absolute.  Strab.  S.—Paus.  2,  c-  4. — 
fkrodot.  5,  c.  92.— Oci^i.  Hikt.  5,  v.  407. 

Bacchius  and  Bithub,  two  celebrated  gladisr 
tors,  of  equal  age  and  stren^h;  whence  the 
proverb  to  express  equality,  Bithus  contra  Bat^- 
ckium.    Su£t-on.  in  Aug. — Borat.  1,  sat.  7,  v.  90l 

Bacchvudes,  a  Ivric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  to 
Simonides,  who,  like  Pmdar,  wrote  the  praises 
of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been  pre- 
served.   Marcel. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Bisotia.  €&. 
1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

BfBiA  Lex,  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 

four  praetors  evcrv  other  year.    Lav.  40. 

Another  law,  by  M.  Bsebius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the  landi^ 
whust  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  Irf 
the  possessors,  and  to  be  divided  among  the 
people.    Appian.  1. 

Bag6a8,  and  BagOsas,  an  Egyptian  eonach 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  powerful 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent 
He  led  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
faned their  temple.  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave 
his  Hesh  to  cats,  and  made  knife-handles  with 
his  bones,  because  he  had  killed  the  god  Apis. 
He  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  voungest  of 
the  slaughtered  prince's  children,  and  afterwards 

Sut  him  to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C. 
35,  by  Darius,  whom,  after  raising  to  the 
crown,  he  had  attempted  to  poison.    Diod.  16 

and  17. The  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very 

frequently  in  the  Persian  history ;  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  were  generaUy  known  by  that  appella- 
tion. 

BALBtLLTTs,  C.  a  leamcd  and  benevolent  maiL 
governor  of  Egjrpt,  of  which  he  wrote  the  his^ 
tory,  under  Nero.     Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c  ^ 

BALBimrs,  a  Roman,  who,  after  governing 
provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assassinated 
the  Gordians  and  seized  the  purple.  He  was 
some  time  after  murdered  by  his  soldiers^  A.  D. 
238. 

Balneje,  {baths^  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public  In  the  ancient 
times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  emperors  they  became  expensive;  they  were 
used  after  walking,  exercise,  or  labour;  and 
were  deemed  more  necessary  than  luznrioOs^ 
Under  the  emperors,  it  became  so  fashionable 
to  bathe,  that  without  this  the  meanest  of  the 
people  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.    There  were  certain  hours  of  dte 
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day  appointed  for  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of 

money  admitted  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most 

opulent.    In  the  baths,  there  were  separate 

apartments  for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  an- 
dress;  and,  after  they  nad  bathed,  they  com- 
monly covered  themselves,  the  hair  was  plucked 
out  of  the  skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with  a 
pomice-stone,  and  perfumed,  to  render  it  smooth 
and  fair.  The  Roman  emperors  generally 
boilt  baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to  eclipse  each 
other  in  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  It  is 
said  that  Dioclesian  employed  40,000  of  his 
soldiers  in  building  his  baths;  and  when  they 
were  finished,  he  destroyed  ail  the  workmen. 
Alexander  Severus  first  permitted  the  people  to 
use  them  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  often 
bathed  ^aith  the  common  people.  For  some 
time  both  sexes  bathed  promiscuously  and  with- 
oat  shame,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved 
abortive  for  a  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent 
custom,  which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  general ly  read  in  bathing, 
and  we  find  many  compositions  written  in  the 
midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment. 

BiNTTcs^  L.  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Annibal  found,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  al- 
most dead  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sent  back  home  with  great  humanity;  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  betray  his  country  to  so 
generoQs  an  enemy.  Marcellus,  the  Roman 
general,  heard  of  it.  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
continued  firm  and  faithful  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.    Liv.35,  c.  15. 

Bapt^  I.  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  at  Athens. 
Herfettvals  were  celebrated  in  the  night.  The 
name  is  derived  from  ffavrupj  to  wash,  because 
tbe  priests  bathed  themselves  ux  the  most  effemi- 
nate manner.    Juv.  2,  v.  91. II.  A  comedy 

of  Enpolis,  in  which  men  are  introduced  dancing 
on  the  stage  with  indecent  gestures. 

Babbari,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  narshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
called  all  nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  des- 
picable name  of  barbarians. 

BiRCRA,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  at 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  and  Hamilcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  in- 
fluence, they  excited  a  great  faction,  which  is 
celebrated  m  the  annals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  BarcHnian  factum ;  and  at  last 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  independ- 
ent disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  or  emolu- 
ment in  the  state.    Liv.  21,  c.  2  and  9. 

Bardi,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes,  and 
published  their  fame  iji  their  verses  or  on  mu- 
sical instruments.  They  were  so  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  people,  that  at  their  sight  two 
armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle  laid  down 
their  arras,  and  submitted  to  their  orders.  They 
censured,  as  well  as  commended,  the  behaviour 
of  the  people.  lAuan,  1,  v.  UT—Strai.  4.— 
Mureett.  15,  c.  24. 

Bardtlus,  an  Illyrian  prince,whase  daufchter 
Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus.  PhU.  in  Pyrrh. 

BarsInb,  and  BARsfiNS,  a  daughter  of"^  Da- 
rius, who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassander  ordered  her 
and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Jiulin.  13,  c. 
9, 1. 15,  c.  2. — Arrian. 

BAsniDEs,  I.  the  fkiher  of  Herodotus,  who, 


with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes.  ty- 
rant of  Chios.    JuBTodot,  8,  c.   132. II.  A 

family  who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at  £ry<* 
thr».  Strab,  14.-^111.  A  priest  of  mount 
Carmel,  who  foretold  many  momentous  events 
to  Vespasian,  when  he  offered  sacrifices.  To- 
cU.  2,  IHst.  c.  87. — Sueton.  in  Vesp.  7. 

Basilius,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Africa,  very 
animated  against  the  Arians,  whose  tenets  and 
doctrines  he  refuted  with  warmth,  but  ^reat 
ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious, 
and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  con- 
stitute the  persuasive  orator  and  the  elegant  wri- 
ter. Erasmus  has  placed  him  in  the  numl)er  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his 
5lst  year,  A.  D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  fol.  Paris,1721. 

BassArides,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which  seems 
derived  from  Bassaraj  a  town  of  Libya  sacred 
to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn  by 
his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  ThraciansL 
Persius  1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  AuFinos,  L  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war. 

QviiUt/.  10,  c.  I. II.  Csesius,  a  lyric  poet  in 

Nero's  age,  to  whom  Persius  addressed  his  6th 

satire.    Some  of  his  verses  are  extant. III. 

Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  some 
of  whose  orations  have  been  preserved  by  Se> 
neca. 

Bathtllus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Samos, 
greatly  beloved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and  by 

Anacreon.    Horat.  ep.  14,  v.  9. Mecsenas 

was  also  fond  of  a  vouth  of  Alexandria  of  the 
same  name.  Jn>v.  6,  v.  63. — ^The  poet  who 
claimed  as  his  own  Virgil's  distich,  NoeiepluU 
tatdf  &c.  bore  also  the  same  name. 

Batiatus,  Lent,  a  man  of  Campania,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators,  wno  rebelled 
against  him.    PliU,  in  Cras. 

Bins,  a  eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who, 
upon  being  unwilling  to  vield,  was  dragged 
round  the  city  tied  by  the  neels  to  Alexander's 
chariot.    Curt.  4,  c.  6. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  affairs.    Strab.  12. 

BATRACHOMTOMAcmA,  a  pocm,  describing 
the  Jigkt  between  frogs  and  micej  written  by 
Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se- 
parately from  the  Iliad  and  Odvsscy.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  Maittaire's  8vo.  London,  1721. 

Battiades,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus, 
from  his  father  Battus.    Ovid,  in  Ibin.  v.  53. 


A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene 

from  king  Battus.    Jtal.  3,  v.  253. 

Battds  I.  a  Lacedsemonian,  who  built  the 
town  ofCvrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from 
the  island'  of  Thera.  He  was  son  of  Folym- 
nestus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town 
he  had  founded,  and  after  death  received  divine 
honours.  The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke 
first  procured  him  the  name  of  Battus.    ffero- 

dot.  4,  c.  155,  Ac— Pa«t5.  10,  c.  15. The 

2d  of  that  name  was  grandson  to  Battus  1st,  by 
Arcesilans.  He  succeeded  bis  father  on  the 
throne  of  Cvrene,  and  was  sumamed  Fdiz^ 
and  died  544  B.  C.    BerodM.  4,  c  159,  &c. 

Bavids  and  Mjsvids,  two  stupid  and  malev* 
olent  poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at- 
tacked the  superior  talents  of  the  contemporaij 
writers.     Virg.  Ed.  3. 
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Bblephantes,  a  Chaldesn.  who,  from  his 
Jmowledge  of  astrology,  told  Alexander  that  his 
entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  vith  fatal 
consequences  to  him.    Diod.  17. 

Belbsis,  a  priest  of  BabWon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces,  governor  of  Media,  that  he  shoald  reign 
one  day  in  the  place  of  Saidanapalns.  His  pro- 
phecy was  verined,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
new  Irine  with  the  goveniment  of  Babylon,  B. 
C.896.    Diod,^ 

Bbusarius,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  in  a 
degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  m  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  emperor  of  Gonslantinople.  re- 
newed all  the  glonons  victories,  battles,  ana  tri- 
umphs, which  had  rendered  the  first  Romans  so 
distmguished  in  the  time  of  their  republic.  He 
died,  after  a  life  of  militair  glory,  and  the  trial  of 
royal  ingratitude,  in  the  565th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  story  of  his  begging  charity,  with 
daie  cbohtm  Bdasario  is  said  lo  be  a  fabrication. 

Bbustida,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olpnpia.    PottJ.  5,  c.  8. 

BELLoyfisus,  a  king  of  the  Celts,  who^  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  Priscus,  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  a  Cblony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambiga- 
tus.    Liv.  5,  c.  34. 

Belds,  I.  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of 
Babylon,  about  1800  years  before  the  age  of 
Semiramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worshipped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
temple  of  Belus  was  the  most  ancient  and  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  the 
tower  of  Babel,  which  was  converted  into  a 
temple.  It  had  lofty  towers,  and  it  was  enriched 
hj  all  the  succeedme^  monarchs  till  the  age  of 
Xerxes,  who,  after  his  unfortunate  ezpeaition 
against  Greece,  plundered  and  demolished  it 
Amonff  the  riches  it  contained  were  many  sta- 
tues of  massy  gold,  one  of  which  was  forty  feet 
high.  In  the  highest  of  the  towers  was  a  mag- 
nincent  bed,  where  the  priests  daily  conducted 
a  woman,  who,  as  they  said,  was  honoured  with 
the  company  of  the  god.  Joseph,  Ant.  Jud.  10. 
^Berodot.  1,  c.  181,  Ac—Strab.  IS.^Arrian. 

l.—Diod.  1,  Ac. II.  A  king  of  Egypt,  son 

of  Epaphus  and  Libya,  and  father  of  Agenor. 

III.  Another,  son  of  Phoenix  the  tan  of 

Agenor,  who  reigned  in  Phcenica. 

BEREKicE,  and  Beronice,  I.  a  woman  famous 
for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
by  Lagus.  jtlian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  43. — T%eocrii. 
^■Paw.  1,  c.  7. II.  A  daughter  of  Phila- 
delphus, who  married  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his  former  wife. 
After  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  Laodice  was 
recalled ;  and  mindful  of  the  treatment  she  had 
received,  she  poisoned  her  huslmnd,  placed  her 
Son  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  murdered  Bere- 
nice and  her  child  at  Antioch,  where  she  had 
fled,  B.  C.  348. III.  A  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Auletes,  who  usurped  her  ihlher's  throne 
for  some  time,  strangled  her  husband  Seleucus, 
and  married  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona. 
Her  father  repfained  his  power,  and  put  her  to 

death,  B.  C.  55. IV.  The  wife  of  Mithrl- 

dates,  who,  when  conquered  by  Lucullus,  or- 
dered all  his  wives  to  destroy  themselves,  for  fear 
the  conqueror  should  offer  violence  to  them. 
She  accordingly  drank  poison,  but  this  not  ope- 
rating soon  enough,  she  was  strangled  by  a 


eunuch. V.  The  mother  of  Agrippa,  wbo 

shines  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  dauchter-iii- 

law  of  Herod  the  GreaL Yh  A  dac^bier 

of  Agrippa,  who  married  her  imde  Herod,  aad 
aflerwaros  Polemon,  kingof  Cilicia.  Siewas 
accused  by  Juvenal  of  conunitting  incest  widi 
her  brother  Agrippa.  it  is  said  that  she  was 
passionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  woukl  have 
made  her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the  people. 

VII.  A  wife  of  king  Aiialusj ^VlIL 

Another,  daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsi> 
noe,  who  married  her  own  brother  EveiMes, 
whom  she  loved  with  much  tenderness.  When 
he  went  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  she  vowed 
all  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus  if 
he  relumed.  Sometime  after  his  victorious 
return,  the  locks  which  were  m  theHemple  of 
Venus  disappeared;  and  Conon,  an  ascrano- 
mer,  to  make  his  court  to  the  ^ueen,  publicly 
reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away, 
and  had  made  them  a  constellation.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son,  B.  C.  221.    CtUma.  CT. 

^Hifgin.  P.  A,  2,  c.  24.^jMttn.  26,  c  3. 

This  name  is  common  to  many  of  the 
and  princesses  in  the  Ptolemean  family  in 
BER6flus,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  who  fl< 
ed  in  the  reign  or  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re- 
sided for  some  years  at  Athens.  As  a  priest  of 
Belus.  he  possessed  every  advantage  wnich  the 
recoras  of  the  temple  and  the  learning  and  tra* 
ditions  of  the  Chaldeans  could  aflurd.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  sketched  his  history  of  the  eartier 
times  from  the  representations  upon  the  walk 
of  the  temple.  From  written  and  traditionary 
knowledge  he  must  have  learned  several  points 
too  well  authenticated  to  be  called  in  question ; 
and  correcting  the  one  fay  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  blending  them  as  usual  with  my- 
thology, he  produce  bis  strange  htstory.  The 
first  fragment  preserved  by  Alexander  rolyhis- 
tor  is  extremely  valuable,  and  contains  a  store 
of  very  curious  information.  The  first  book  of 
the  history  apparenthr  opens,  naturally  enough 
with  a  description  or  Babylonia.  Then  refer- 
ring to  the  paintings,  the  author  finds  the  first 
series  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  rest.  All  mea 
of  every  nation  appear  assembled  in  Chsddaea: 
among  them  is  Introduced  a  personage  who  is 
represented  as  their  instrucler  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  informing  them  of  the  events 
which  had  previously  taken  place.  Unconscious 
that  Noah  is  represented  under  the  character 
of  Cannes,  Berosus  describes  him,  from  the 
hieroglyph ical  delineation,  as  a  being  literally 
compounded  of  a  fish  and  a  man,  and  as  pa»> 
sing  the  natural,  instead  of  the  diluvian  night  in 
the  ocean,  with  other  circumstances  indicative 
of  his  character  and  life.  The  instructions  of 
the  patriarch  are  detailed  in  the  next  series  of 
paintings.  In  the  first  of  which,  I  conceive, 
the  Chaos  is  portrayed  by  the  confusion  of  the 
limbs  of  every  kind  of  animal:  the  second  rep> 
resents  the  creation  of  the  universe:  the  third 
the  formation  of  mankind :  others  again  thtf  of 
animals,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sec- 
ond book  appears  to  have  comprehended  the 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world :  and  of  this 
the  two  sncceeding  fragments  seem  to  have 
been  extracts.  The  historian,  as  usual,  has 
appropriated  the  history  of  the  world  to  Chal- 
dsea.  He  finds  nine  persons,  probabl]^  repre> 
sented  as  kings,  preceoing  Noahj  who  is  again 
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mtrodnoed  under  the  name  Xisatbrns,  and  he 
Mpposes  thai  the  representation  was  that  of  the 
first  djnasty  of  the  Ghaldasan  kings.  From  the 
nniTeisal  consent  of  history  and  tradition  he  was 
well  assured  that  Aloros  or  Orion,  the  Nimrod 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  founder  of  Babylon 
and  the  first  king :  consequently  he  places  him 
at  the  top)  and  Xisuthrus  follows  as  the  tenth. 
The  destruction  of  the  records  by  Nabonasar 
kH  him  to  fill  up  the  mtermediate  names  as  he 
coald:  and  who  are  inserted,  is  not  easy  so  to 
determina  Berosus  has  eiven  also  a  full  and 
accurate  description  of  the  deluge,  which  is 
woDderfolly  consonant  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count  "We  ha7e  also  a  similar  account,  or  it 
may  be  an  epitome  of  the  same  from  the  Assy- 
rian history  of  Abydenus,  who  was  a  disciple 
ef  Aristotle,  and  a  copjrist  from  Berosus.  The 
a^  in  which  he  hired  is  not  preciselv  known, 
though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
er  9d8  years  B.C. 

BiMUs,  L  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  af- 
ter the  battle  oiArbela.  seized  Darius,  his  sove- 
leigo,  and  out  him  to  death.  AAer  this  murder 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was,  some 
time  after,  brovght  before  Alexander,  who  ea^e 
him  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The 
prioce  ordered  his  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
and  his  body  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot 
at  by  the  soldiers.  Jusiin.  13,  c.  5.— Obr^.  6 
and  7.— — IL  A  parricide  who  discovered  Uie 
murder  he  had  commit:ed,  upon  destrojring  a 
netA  of  swaliows.  which,  as  he  observed,  re- 
proached him  of  his  crime.    PliU. 

BnicuLDS,  L  (M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet  in 
the  age  uf  Cicero.  He  composed  annals  m  Iam- 
bic verses,  and  wrote  digrams  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  other  poems  now  Imt.    Htrat.  2. 

&l.  5,  V.  4l.^quwta.  10. U.  A  prmlor, 

&c    Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  1. 

BiBULus,  a  son  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus  bv 

Portia,  Cato's  daughter.    He  was  Ctesar's  col- 

.  leagae  in  the  consulship,  bat  of  no  consequence 

in  the  state,  according  to  this  distich  mentioned 

by  SwOdn.  in  Jul,  c.  20. 

• 

JV»ft  Bibulo  quicqwim  nuper,  ud  Casare  foe- 
iitmtsi: 
Tfam  Bibulo  fieri  eontule  nil  memini. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name. 
1  Sat.  10,  V.  86. 

BioN,  1.  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
theoeiin  Scythia,wno  rendered  himself  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and  philo- 
sophy. He  made  every  body  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions  distin- 
guished for  clearness  of  expression,  for  faee- 
tioasoess,  wit,  and  pleasantry.  He  died  241  B. 
C.  Di»g.  in  vitcL-'-^ll.  A  Greek  poet  of 
Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  ele^^ant style. 
Mo^hus,  his  friend  and  disciple,  mentions  in  an 
elegiac  poem  that  he  died  by  poison,  about  300 
years  B.  C.  His  Idyllia  are  written  with  ele- 
gance and  simplicity,  purity  and  ease ;  and  they 
abound  with  correct  images,  such  as  the  view 
•f  the  country  may  inspire.  There  are  many 
p»d  editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generallv 
printed  with  thow  of  Moscbu^  the  best  of  whicn 

IS  that  of  Heskin,  8vo,  Oxon.  1748. III.  A 

loMier  in  Alexander's  army,  &c.  Curt.  4,  c. 

W. .IV.  A  native  of  Propontis  in  the  age  of  I 

Fherecydcs, ^V.  A  man  of  Syracuse,  who  | 


I  wrote  on  rhetoric. VL  A  native  of  Abdera, 

I  disciple  to  Democritus.  He  first  found  out  that 
there  were  certam  parts  of  the  earth  where 
there  were  six  months  of  perpetual  light  and 

darkness  alternately. Vll.  A  man  of  Soli, 

who  composed  a  history  of  JSihiopia.— ^V IIL 
Another,  who  wrote  nine  books  on  rhetoric, 
which  he  called  by  the  names  of  the  musesi 
and  hence  Bionei  semumes  mentioned  by  Bfh 
rat.  3,  ep.  2,  v.  GO.—Diog.  4. 

BrmiTCs,  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  c(»iquer- 
ed  by  a  small  number  of  Romans,  &c.  Vol. 
Max,  6,c.  6.-^Flor.3f  c.  2. 

BoccAR,  a  king  of  Mauretania.  Juv.i,Y. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  of  Africa. 

BoocBus,  a  king  of  Getnlia,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius.  Sauust.  Jug. 
-^PaUre.  2,  c-  12. 

B(BDBOiiiA,  an  Athenian  fiestival,  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which  the 
people  of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of  Erech- 
thens,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  when  their 
country  was  invaded  by  Eiunolpus  son  of  Nep- 
tune. The  word  is  derived  am  ro«  fionipo^w^ 
coming  to  kelp.  Plutarch  in  T%es.  mentions  it 
as  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  The- 
seus obtained  over  the  Amazons  in  a  month 
called  at  Athens  Boedroroion. 

BosoTARCHJB,  the  chief  magistrates  in  B<b- 
otia.    Liv.  42,  c.  43. 

BfBOROBieTAs,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute among  the  Gletae  by  the  strictness  of  his 
discipline.    Strttb,  7. 

BoETUius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  banished, 
and  aAerwards  ptmished  with  death,  on  a,  sus- 

S'cion  of  a  conspiracv,by  Theodoric,kingof  the 
strogoths,  A.  D.  5^.  It  was  during  his  im- 
prisonment that  he  wrote  his  celebratea  poetical 
treatise  de  consolalionepkilosaphia  in  five  books. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hage- 
nau,  4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat.  1671,  with 
the  notis  variorum, 

BoETDs,  a  foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Philippi.    Sirab.  14. 

Bolus,  a  king  of  the  Cimbri,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.    Idv.  ep.  67. 

BomonIcjb,  youths  that  were  whipt  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia  during  the  festivals  of 
the  goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the  whip 
with  the  greatest  patieikce,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  was  declared  victorious,  and  received  an 
honourable  prize.  Pom.  9,  c.  16. — Piut.  in  Lye 

BoNoeius,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  assumed 
the  impeVial  purple  in  QauL 

Bo^TM.     Vid,  Part  III. 

BorbIdes,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  iu  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  and  2. 

Boreas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

BoRBASMi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Boreas  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  was 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the  enemv's 
fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  his  wife's 
native  country.  There  were  also  sacrifices  at 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Boreas. 
Paui.  AUie.  ^  Arcade 

BoiTDiCEA,  a  queen  in  Britain,  who  rebelled 
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upon  being  insalfced  by  the  Romans.  She  poi- 
soned herself  when  conqaered,  A.  D.  61.  TacU, 
Ann.  14,  c.  31. 

Bricumanss,  Indian  philosophers,  who  de- 
rived iheir  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  God,  according  to  their  theology, 
created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  formed 
the  world.  They  devoted  ihemselFes  totally  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  endure  labours,  and  to  live 
with  frugality  and  abstinence.  They  never  ate 
flesh,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
carnal  enioyments.  After  they  had  spent  37 
years  in  the  greatest  trials,  they  were  permitted 
to  marry,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a  more  free 
and  unbounded  manner.  According  to  modem 
authors,  Brahma  is  the  parent  of  all  mankind, 
and  he  produced  as  many  worlds  as  there  are 
parts  in  the  body,  whidi  they  reckoned  14. 
They  believed  that  there  were  seven  seas,  of 
water,  milk,  curds,  butter,  salt,  sugar,  and 
wine,  each  blessed  with  its  particular  paradise. 
Strai,  Ib.—Diod.  17. 

Brinchyllides,  a  chief  of  the  Boeotians.^ 
Poms.  9j  c  13. 

BiusinAS,  a  famous  general  of  Lacedaemon, 
son  of  Tellus,  who,  after  many  great  victories 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of  a 
wound  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the  Athe- 
nian, had  besieged,  B.  C.  4S2.  A  superb  mon- 
ument was  raised  to  his  memory.  Pa%s,  3,  c. 
^.^T%ucyd,  4  and  b.^Diod.  5. 

Brasid£u,  festivals  at  Lacedaemon  in  honour 
of  Brasidas.  None  but  freemen,  bom  Spartans, 
were  permitted  to  enter  their  liists,  and  such  as 
were  absent  were  fined. 

BaiaiNtrs,  I.  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
who  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
river  Allia,  and  entered  their  city  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Romans  fled  into  the  capitol,  and 
left  the  whole  city  in  the  possession  or  the  ene- 
my. The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpeian  rock  in 
the  night,  and  the  capital  would  have  been  ta- 
ken had  not  the  Romans  been  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  geese  which  were  before  the  doors,  and 
immediately  repelled  the  enemv.  Camillus, 
who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Gauls, 
that  not  one  remained  to  carry  the  news  of 
their  destruction.    Uv,  5,  c.  36,  &c — PhU.  in 

Camiil. II.  Another  Gaul,  who  made  an  ir- 

raption  into  Greece  with  150,000  men  and 
15,000  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed 
with  all  his  troops,  by  the  god ;  or,  niore  pro- 
perly, he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
B.  C.  278,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Delphians. 
Paus.  10,  c.  23  and  23.-- .Au^tw.  24,  c.  6,  Ac. 

Briseis,  a  woman  of  Lymessus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  country  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and  brother 
killed  in  the  fis^ht,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Achil- 
les, in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Agamemnon 
took  her  away  some  time  after  from  Achilles, 
who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself  ftrom  the 
field  of  battle.  Briseis  was  very  faithful  to 
Achilles ;  and  when  Agamemnon  restored  her 
to  him,  he  swore  he  had  never  offended  her 
chastity.  Homer.  11.  1,  2,  &c.—Opu2.  Bsroid. 
3,  de  Art.  Am.  'it  and  Z.—PropeH.  2,  el.  8, 20, 
and  22.— P<M«.  5,  c.  ^.^Horat.  2,  od.  4. 

BRrriNMicvs,  a  son  of  Claudius  Csssar  by 


Messalina.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  ihione  ia 
preference  to  him,  by  means  of  A|;rippiDa,  and 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse  was 
buried  in  the  night ;  but  it  is  said  that  a  shower 
of  rain  washed  away  the  white  paint  which  the 
murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so  that  it  appear* 
ed  quite  black,  and  discovered  the  effects  ot  poi- 
son.    Tacit.  Ann. — SM£ton.  in  Ntr.  c  33. 

Brumalu,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  lA 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.   They  were  first  instituted  bv  Romulus. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius.  I.  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Phs- 
cus.  The  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  were 
murdered  by  Taiquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius^ 
unable  to  revenge  their  death,  pretended  lo  be 
insane.  The  utifice  saved  his  life-,  he  was 
called  Brutns  for  his  stupidity,  which  he^w- 
ever,  soon  after  showed  to  be  feigned.  When 
Lucretia  killed  herself,  B.  C.  509,  in  CQDs^ 
quence  of  the  brutality  of  Tarquin,  BratiB 
snatched  the  dagger  from  the  wound,  and  swore 
upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the 
royal  famHy.  His  example  animated  the  Bo- 
mans,  the  Tarquins  were  proscribed  by  a  d^ 
cree  of  the  senate,  and  the  royal  authority  Tested 
in  the  hands  of  consuls  chosen  from  patrician 
families.  Brutus,  in  his  consular  office,  made 
the  people  swear  they  never  would  agaio  so^ 
mit  to  kingly  authority ;  but  the  first  who  vio- 
lated their  oath  were  m  his  own  &mi]y.  His 
sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to 
restore  the  Tarquins;  and  when  discovered, 
they  were  tried  and  condemned  before  their  fa- 
ther, who  himself  attended  at  their  execouoiL 
Sometime  after,  in  a  combat  that  was  fooght 
between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins,  Bratoi 
eneaged  with  Amns,  and  so  fierce  was  the  at- 
tack, that  thev  pierced  one  another  at  the  same 
time.  The  uead  body  was  brought  to  Rome, 
and  received  as  in  triumph ;  a  funeral  oralioo 
was  spoken  over  it,  ana  the  Roman  matrons 
showed  their  grief  b^  mourning  a  year  for  the 
father  of  the  republic.  Flar.  1,  c.  9-— Xj*-  U 
c.  56, 1.  2,  c-  1,  &c.— TTumyi.  Bal.  4  and  &- 
C.  Nep.in  Attic  S.^Eutrop.  de  Tarq.—Virg, 
jEn.  6,  V.  SlB.-'Plui.  in  Brut.  <f  Qts. — ■ 
II.  Marcus  Junius,  ftilher  of  Caesar's  murdereL 
wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  followed 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  bf 
Pompey.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  was  te- 
siege«l  m  Mntina  by  Pompey,  to  whoo^  he  sor- 
rendered,  and  by  whose  oraers  he  was  put  to 
death.  He  had  married  Servilia,  Cato's  sister, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Ck» 

de  Oral.  c.  fA.^Phd.  in  Brut. ^III.    His 

SOD  of  the  same  name,  by  Servilia,  was  lineally 
descended  from  J.  Brutus,  who  expelled  the 
Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  ioberic 
the  republican  principles  of  his  great  proraitor, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  himself  lo  the  side 
of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his  father's  murder- 
er, only  because  he  looked  upon  nim  as  more 
just  and  patriotic  in  his  claims.  At  the  battle 
of  Pbarsalia,  Caesar  not  only  spared  the  life  oi 
Brutus,  but  be  made  him  one  of  hismof^  faith- 
flil  friends.  He,  however,  forgot  the  fafoor, 
because  Caesar  aspired  to  tyranny.  He  con- 
spired with  many  of  the  most  illiutriouscitizens 
of  Rome  against  the  tyrant,  and  stabbed  him  in 
Pompey's  Basilica.  Brutus  retired  into  Greec^ 
where  he  gained  hunself  many  friends  by  hii 
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Wtms  as  well  as  by  persuasion,  and  he  vas  soon 
after  }>uisued  ihither  by  Antonv,  whom  young 
Octavius  accompanied.  A  batile  was  fought  at 
Philippi.  Brutus,  who  conunanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  republican  army,  defeated  the  ene- 
my; but  Gassius,  who  had  the  care  of  the  left, 
was  overpowered,  and  as  he  knew  not  the  situ- 
ation of  his  friend,  and  grew  desperate,  he  or- 
dered one  of  his  freedmen  to  run  nim  through. 
In  another  battle,  the  wing  which  Brutus  com- 
manded obtained  a  rictoi^ ;  but  the  other  was 
defeated,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He  however  made  his 
escape,  and  soon  after  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
43.  Antony  honoured  him  with  a  magnificent 
ftineraL  Brutus  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
literary  talents,  than  his  valour  in  the  field. 
When  he  was  in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  was  employed  in  reading  and  writing ^ 
and  the  day  which  preceded  one  of  his  most 
bloody  battles,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was 
under  continual  apprehensions,  Brutus  calmly 
spent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  in  writing  an 

S)itome  of  Polybius.  He  was  intimate  with 
Icero,  to  whom  he  would  have  communicated 
his  conspirac^r,  had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of 
his  great  timiditv.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Cse- 
sar's  ghost  made  its  appearance  to  Brutus  in 
his  tent;  and  told  him  tnat  he  would  meet  him 
at  Philippi.  Brutus  married  Portia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cato.  C.  Nep.  in  AUic-^Patere,  3,  c. 
48. — PliU.  in  Brut,  Ac^Cas,  l.—Flar.  4. 
IV.  D.  Jun.  Albinus,  one  of  Cesar's  mur- 
derers, who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  was  de- 
serted by  the  legions  with  which  he  wished  to 
march  against  Antony.    He  was  put  to  death 

by  Antony's  orders  though  consul  elect. 

V.  Jun.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people 
Plvl, 

BubIris.    Vid.  Amyntas  1st. 

BucepbIlus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  whose 
liead  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  his  name 
(0o9(  icc^oXos,  Ifovis  capui.)  Alexander  was  the 
<mly  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he 
always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.  He 
was  present  in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where 
be  received  a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened  im- 
mediately out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped  down 
dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  king  in  a 
safe  place.  He  was  30 years  old  when  he  died, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  he  called  after 
his  name.  Pint,  in  AUx.  Curt. — Arrian.  5,  c. 
3.— PK».  8,  c  43. 

BoooucA,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity  and 
e]e^;ance.  The  most  famous  pastoral  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and 
Virgil.  The  invention  of  bucolics,  or  pastoral 
poetry,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of  Sicily. 

BnaaHus,  Afranius,  I.  a  chief  of  the  praeto- 
rian guardis,  put  to  death  by  Nero. II.  A 

brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

BcsA,  a  woman  of  Apulia,  who  entertained 
1000  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Vol. 
Mix.  4,  c.  8. 

B0sfRu,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Liibya,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
"Wlien  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  ofiered  the 


t3'rant,  his  son  Amphidamus,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  cruelty,  on  the  sdtar.—^Many  Egyptian 
princes  have  borne  the  same  name.  One  of 
them  built  a  town  called  Busiris.  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  where  Isis  had  a  famous  temple. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  59  and  QX.^Strab.  n.—Omd. 
Met.  9,  V.  133.  Heroid.  9,  v.  €9.—Plut.  in 
Thes.^Virg.  G.  3,  v.  h.—ApoUod.  3.  c.  5. 

BuTBS,  one  of  the  descendants  oi  Amycus^ 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  sicily,  where  he 
was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  was  called  Venus ;  hence 
Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  of  Venus.  Vi^g, 
JEfn.  5^  V.  379L 

C. 

Cadmus.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

CfcnjA  Cau,  or  TanaquiL     Vid.  Ttmaq^. 

Cjbciua  Lex,  was  proposed,  A.  U.  C.  693, 
by  Caecil.  Metellus  Nepos,  to  remove  taxes, 
from  all  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  them  free 

exportation. Another,  called  also  Didia,  A. 

U.  C.  666,  by  the  consul  GL  Caecilius  Metellus, 
and  T.  Didius.  It  required  that  no  more  than 
one  single  matter  should  be  proposed  to  the 
people  m  one  question ;  and  that  every  law, 
before  it  was  preferred,  should  be  exposed  to 
public  view  on  three  market-days. 

CfiaLUNUs,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age  of 
Cicero. 

C  AciLii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  uaecas,  one  of  the  companions  of 
£neas,  or  from  Caeculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
who  built  Praeneste.  This  family  ^ve  birth  to 
many  illustrious  generals  and  patnots. 

Cjsciuus,  Claitdius  Isidorus,  I.  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600 
yoke  of  oxen,  357,000  small  caule,  and  600,000 

pounds  of  silver.    Plin.  33,  c.  10. II.  Epi- 

rus,  a  freedman  of  Atticus,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first  taught  reading 

to  Virgil  and  some  other  growing  poets. IIL 

A  Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote  on  the  Servile  wars,  a  comparison  be- 
tween Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  an  account 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. IV.  Metel- 
lus. Vid.  Metellus. V.  A  \:omic  poet,  ori- 
ginally a  slave.  He  acquired  this  name  with 
his  freedom,  having  been  at  first  called  by  the 
servile  appellation  of  Statins.  He  was  a  native 
of  Milan,  and  flourished  towards  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  having  survived  Ennius,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  was.  about  one  year,  which 
places  his  death  at  586.  We  learn  from  the 
prologue  10  the  Becyira  of  Terence,  spoken  in 
the  person  of  Ambivins,  the  principal  actor,  or 
rather  manager  of  the  theatre,  that  when  he 
first  brought  out  the  plajrs  of  Caecilius,  some 
were  hissed  off'the  stage,and  others  hardly  stood 
their  ground ;  but  knowing  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  dramatic  exhibitions,  he  had  again  at- 
tempted; to  bring  them  forward.  His  perseve- 
rance having  gained  for  them  a  full  and  unpre- 
judiced hearing,  they  failed  not  to  please ;  and 
this  success  excited  the  author  to  new  eflbrts  in 
the  poetic  art,  which  he  had  nearly  abandoned 
in  a  fit  of  despondency.  The  comedies  of  Cc- 
cilins,  which  amounted  to  thirty,  are  all  lost,  so 
that  our  opinion  of  their  merits  can  be  formed 
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only  ftom  the  criticisms  of  those  Latin  authors 
who  vrote  before  they  had  perished.  Cicero 
blames  the  improprieties  of  his  style  and  Ian- 
gaage.  From  Horace's  Epistle  to  Aagnstns,  we 
may  collect  what  was  the  popular  sentiment 
concerning  Caecilius  :— 

**  Vincen  CaciUus  gravitate^  Ttrrnkms  arU.** 

It  is  not  easf  to  see  how  a  comic  author  could 
be  more  grave  than  Terence ;  and  the  quality 
applied  to  a  writer  of  this  cast  appears  of  rather 
dimcult  interpretation.  But  the  opinion  which 
had  been  long  before  given  by  Varro  affords  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  Horace's  expression 
— ^  Inar^^umentis,"  says  he, "  Caecilius  palmam 
poscit;  m'  ethesi  Terentius.''  By  graviUu 
therefore,  as  applied  to  Caecilius,  we  may  pro- 
perly enough  understand  the  ^ave  and  afiecting 
plots  of  his  comedies ;  which  is  farther  confirm- 
ed by  what  Varro  elsewhere  observes  of  him — 
*^Patke  Trabea,  Attilins  et  Cecilius  facile 
moverunt."  Velleius  Palerculus  joins  him  wiih 
Terence  and  Afranius,  whom  he  reckons  the 
most  excellent  comic  writers  of  Rome-*"  Dul- 
ccsque  Latini  leporis  (acetiae  per  CiBcilium,  Te- 
rentiumquC)  et  Afranium,  sub  pari  setate,  nitue- 
runt."  A  great  many  of  the  plays  of  Cscilios 
were  taken  from  Menander ;  and  Aulus  Gkllius 
informs  us  that  they  seemed  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing enough,  till,  being  comnared  with  their 
Greek  models,  tney  appearea  quite  tame  and 
disgusting,  ana  the  wit  of  the  original,  which 
they  were  unable  to  imitate,  totally  vanished* 
B^aL  2,  ep.  1. 
O  ADicius,  I.  (CL)  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  498.—^ 

II.  Another,  A.  U.  C.  465. III.  A  military 

tribune  in  Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself 
to  rescue  the  Roman  army  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 6.  C.  254.    He  escaped  with  his  life. 

Cjelia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  635,  by 
Caslius,  a  tribune.  It  ordained  that  in  judicial 
proceedings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, the  votes  should  be  given  upon  tablets,  con- 
trary to  the  exception  of  the  Coasian  law. 

Cjblius,  I.  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  younc:.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  was  accused  by  Clodius  of  bein^  accessary  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  having  murdered 
some  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  and  carried 
on  an  illicit  amour  with  Clodia,  the  wife  of  Me- 
tellus.     Orat.  pro  M,  CtO^Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

II.  Aurelianus,  a  writer  about  300  years 

after  Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is 
that  of  Almeloveen,  Amst  1'723  and  1755. 

III.  L.  Antipater,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome, 
which  M.  Brutus  epitomized,  and  which  Adrian 
preferred  to  the  histories  of  Sallust.  Caelius 
flourished  120  years  B.  C.      Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

—Cm;.  13.  ad.  Attic,  ep.  8. IV.  Tubero,  a 

man  who  came  to  life  after  he  had  been  carried 

to  the  burning  pile.    Plin.  7,  c.  52. V.  Vi- 

bienus,  a  kin^  of  Etruria,  who  a.ssisted  Romulus 

against  the  Casnineiuses,  &c. VI.  Sabinns, 

a  writer  in  the  afre  of  Vespasian,  who  compos- 
ed a  treatise  on  the  edicts  of  the  cnrule  edilcs. 

Cjesar,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  family 
at  Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept  an 
dsphant^  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
Punic  tongue,  or  because  one  was  bom  with  a 
thick  head  of  hair.  This  name,  after  ii  had 
been  dignified  in  the  peifeon  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  of  hb  successors,  was  given  to  the  apparent 
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heir  of  the  empire  in  the  age  of  the  Roam 
perors.  The  twelve  first  Roman  emperors  n 
distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Qnar.  They 
reiguM  in  the  Allowing  order:— Julius Cks&t, 
Augustus.  Tiberius^  Caligula,  Claudius,  NeroL 
Qalba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian.  In  Domilian,  or  rather  in  Nero,  the 
family  of  Julius  Csesar  was  extinguished.  Bm 
after  sudi  a  lapse  of  time,  the  appellatiaii  of 
Csesar  seemed  mseparable  from  the  imp^wl 
dignity,  and  therefore  it  was  assumed  uf  the 
successors  of  the  Julian  family.  Suetonius  has 
written  an  account  of  these  twelve  characteis  na 

an  extensive  and  impartial  manner. 1.  C. 

Julius  CsBsar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  vas 
son  of  Ik  Cssar  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of 
Cotta.  He  was  descended,  according  lo  some 
accounts,  from  Julius  the  son  of  JSneas.  When 
he  reached  his  15th  year  he  lost  his  father,  and 
the  year  after  he  was  made  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambition,  and  endea- 
voured to  remove  him ;  but  Caesar  understood 
his  intentions,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  changed 
every  day  his  lodg^gs.  He  was  received  inio 
Sylla's frienddhip  sometime  after;  and  the  dic- 
tator told  those  who  solicited  the  advaneenent 
of  younff  Csesar,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  In- 
terest of  a  num  who  would  prove,  some  day  or 
other.the  ruin  of  their  countnr  and  of  their  liber- 
ty. When  Ciesar  went  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Rhodes,  under  Apollonius  Molo,  he  was  seized 
by  pirates,  who  offered  him  bis  liberty  for  90  tal- 
ents. He  gave  them  40,  and  threatened  to  re- 
venge their  insults ;  and  he  no  sooner  was  out  of 
their  power,  than  he  armed  a  ship,  pursued  them, 
and  crucified  them  all.  His  eloquence  procn^ 
ed  him  friends  at  Rome,  and  the  generous  man- 
ner in  which  he  lived  equally  served  to  promote 
his  interest  After  he  bad  passed  through  the 
inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he  was  ap- 
pointed over  Spain,  where  he  signalized  himself 
oy  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  hn  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and  soon  after  he 
eflfected  a  reconciliation  between  Crassas  and 
Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for  the  space  affire 
years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  danrhter  Julia  in 
marriage.  Here  be  enlarged  the  ooundaries  of 
the  Roman  empire  t>y  conquest,  and  invaded 
Britain,  which  wasthen  unknown  lo  the  Roman 
people.  He  checked  the  (Germans,  and  soon 
after  had  his  government  over  Gaul  prolonged 
to  five  other  years,  by  means  of  his  triends  at 
Rome.  The  ambition  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
soon  became  the  cause  of  a  civil  war.  Csesar^ 
petitions  were  received  with  coldness  or  indif- 
ference by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  by  the  In- 
fluence of  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip 
him  of  his  power.  Antony,  who  opposed  ii  as 
tribune,  flea  to  Cesar's  camp  with  the  new^ 
and  the  ambitious  general  no  sooner  heard  ihis, 
than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance.  On  pre- 
tence of  avenging  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  sacred  office  of  tribune  in  the  per- 
son of  Antony,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  his  province.  The  ]fa»- 
sage  of  the  Rubicon  was  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  Caesar  entered  Italy  sword  in  hand.  Upon 
this,  Pompey,  with  all  the  fViends  of  libeiiy, 
left  Rome,  and  retired  lo  Dvrnufhium;  and 
Ctesar,  after  he  had  subdued  all  Iialv,  in  60 
days,  entered  Rome,  and  provided  himself  with 
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money  from  the  pablie  treasniy.    He  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  conqaered  the  partisans  of 
Pompey,  under  Petreius,  Afranins,  and  Varro ; 
and,  at  his  retam  to  Rome,  was  declared  dic^ 
later,  and  soon  after  consul.      When  he  left 
Rome,  he  went  in  quest  of  Pompej,  obserring 
that  he  was  marching  against  a  general  with- 
out troops,  after  having  defeated  troops  without 
a  general  in  Spain.  In  the  plains  of  Pharsalia, 
B.  C.  48)  the  two  hostile  generals  engaged. 
PompeT  was  conquered,  and  fled  into  Erai>t. 
▼here  he  was  murdered.    Caesar,  after  hehaa 
made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his  adver- 
sary into  Egrpt,  where  he  for  some  time  forgot 
his  fame  and  character  in  the  arms  of  Cleopa- 
tra.   His  danger  was  great  while  at  Alexan- 
dria; but  he  eziricated  himself  with  wonderful 
success,  and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power. 
After  several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of 
Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pompey's 
sons  in  Spain^  he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed 
over  five  different  nations,  Gaul,  Alexandria, 
Pontus,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  was  created 
perpetual  dictator.    But  now  his  glory  was  at 
an  end;  his  uncommon  success  created  him 
enemies,   and  the   chiefest   of  the  senators, 
among  whom  waa  Brutus,  his  most  Intimate 
friend,  conspired  against  him,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March.    He 
died,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  the  15th  of  March, 
B.C.  44,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.    He  re- 
ceived, as  he  went  to  the  senate^ouse.  a  paper 
from  Artemidonis,  which  discovered  tne  whole 
coDspiraey  to  him ;  but  he  neglected  the  read- 
ing of  what  might  have  saved  his  life.    When 
he  was  in  his  nrst  campaign  in  Spain,  he  was 
observed  to  gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alexander,  and 
even  shed  tears  at  the  recollection  that  that 
hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an  age  in 
which  he  himself  had  done  nothing.  The  learn- 
ing of  Caesar  deserves  commendation  as  well 
as  his  military  character.    He  reformed  the 
calendar.    He  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  wars  on  the  spoi  where  he  fought  his 
battles;  and  the  composition  has  been  admired 
for  the  elennce  as  well  as  the  correctness  of 
its  style.    This  valuable  book  was  nearly  lost ; 
and  when  Caesar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  his 
ship,  with  his  arms  in  one  hand  and  his  Com- 
mentaries in  the  other.    Besides  the  Ghillic  and 
Civil  wars,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are 
now  lost    The  histor^r  of  the  war  in  Alex- 
andria and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by  some, 
and  by  others  toHirtius.    His  qualities  were 
such  that  in  every  battle  he  comd  not  but  be 
conqueror,  and  in  evei^  republic,  master ;  and 
to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to  attribute  his 
sajring,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be  first  in  a  little 
village  then  second  at  Rome.    It  was  after  his 
conquest  over  Phamaces  in  one  day,  that  he 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  words,  to  express 
the  celerity  of  his  operations :  Veni,  vidi^  vici. 
Ciesar  has  been  suspected  of  being  privy  to 
Catiline's  constpirecy ;  and  it  was  his  londhess 
for  dissipated  pleasures  which  made  his  country- 
men say  that  he  was  the  husband  of  all  the 
women  at  R8me,  and  the  woman  of  all  men.  It 
i^  said  that  he  conquered  300  nations,  took  800 
cities,  and  defeated  three  millions  of  men,  one  of 
which  fell  in  the  field  of  baUle.    PUn,  7,  c.  25, 
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says  that  he  could  employ  at  the  same  lime,  his 
ears  to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  write, 
and  his  mina  to  dictate.  The  best  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  are  the  magnificent  one 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol.  Lond.  1712;  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  Greek  translation,  4to.  1727; 
that  01  Oudendorp,  2  volumes^  4to.  L.  Bat 
1737;  and  that  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1635. 
SueUm  <f»  Pint,  in  vUd. — Dio. — Appian.-^ 
Orosius. — Diod.  16  and  eel.  31  and  37. —  Virg. 
G.  1,  V.  466.— Opw«.  Ma.  15,  v.  782.— TlforaS. 

— Fl&r.  3  and  4? 11.  Lucius,  was  father  to 

the  dictator.    He  died  suddenly,  when  putting 

on  his  shoes. III.  Octavianus.    Vid.  Augus- 

£uj.— IV.  Caius,  a  tragic  poet  and  orator, 
commended  by  Cic.  in  Bnti.  His  brother,  C. 
Lucius,was  consul,  and  followed,  as  well  as  him- 
self, the  party  of  Sylla.    They  were  both  put  to 

death  bv  order  of  Marius. y.  Lucius,  an 

uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  and  was  proscribed  bv  Augustus. 
His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J.  Ceesar 

in  his  youth. Two  sons  of  Agrippa  bore 

also  the  name  of  Caesars,  Caius  and.  Lucius, 
Vid.  Agrippa.  I 

CfisARioN,  the^on  of  J.  Caesar,  hj  queen 
Cleopatra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  nroclaimed  by 
Antony  and  his  mother,  Idng  of  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  Coelosyria:  He  was  put  to  death  five  yeai3 
after  by  Augustus.  Sv£t,  in  Aug.  17,  and  Cos, 
52.  I 

CfisoNms,.  MAziMua,  was  banished  f^om 
Italy  by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Seneca,  &c.     T\icit.  15,  Awn.  c.  71. 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  pnenomen  very  common 
at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, denoted  the  man's  name,  and  when  revers- 
ed C,  it  implied  Caia.    (^uintil.  1,  c.  7.  ' 

Calabkr,  Gt  called  also  Smymaeus,  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation  of 
Homers  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well  written  book,  are,  that  of  Rhodoman,  12mo. 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueius, 
and  that  of  Pauw,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1734. 

Calanus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised, 
upon  which  he  mounted,  decKed  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fired, 
Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  thing 
to  say:  "No,"  said  he,  "I  shall  meet  you 
again  in  a  very  short  time."  Alexander  died 
three  months  after  in  Babylon.  Sirab.  15. — 
Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  23. — Arrian.  <f»  PhU.  in  Alex. 
^jElian.  2,  c.  41, 1.  5,  c.  6.— VoZ.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

Calchas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Cal£nt7s,  I.  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria, 

in  the  age  of  Tarquin.    Plin.  28,  c.  2. II. 

A  lieutenant  of  Caesar's  army.  After  Caesar's 
murder,  he  concealed  some  that  bad  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved  with  great 
honour  to  them.    Phd.  in  Cos. 

Caijdios,  (M.)  I.  iXL  orator  and  pretorian, 
who  died  in   the  civil  wars,  &c.    vets.  Bell. 

Civ.  1,  c.  2. II.  L.  Julius,  a  man  remaiit- 

able  for  his  riches,  the  excellence  of  his  char- 
acter, his  learning,  and  poetical  abilities.  He 
was  proscribed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered  by 
Atticas.     C.  Nep.  in  AUU.  12. 
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Cauoula.  C.  the  emperor,  received  this  sur- 
name from  his  wearing  la  the  camp,  the  CkUiga, 
a  military  coverings  for  the  kg.  He  was  soa 
of  Ctormaiiictts  by  Agrippina,  and  grandson  lo 
Tiberius.  Durin|[  the  first  eight  raonrfas  of  his 
reign,  Rome  experienced  universal  prosperity ; 
the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  remitted, 
a^  proOigales  dismissed:  but  Caligula  soon 
became  proud,  wanton,  ana  cruel.  Me  built  a 
temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be 
placed  on  the  images  of  the  gods,while  he  wished 
to  imitate  the  thunders  and  power  of  Jupiter. 
The  statues  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  as 
if  Rome  would  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  their 
absence;  and  the  emperor  appeared  inpubiio 
places  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  encouraged 
roguery,  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters, 
and  established  Dublic  places  of  prostitution. 
He  often  amuseu  himself  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  death ;  he  attempted  to  famish  Rome 
DjT  a  monopoly  of  com ;  and  as  he  |iras  pleased 
with  the  greatest  disasters  which  befell  his  sub- 
ieets.  ne  oiVen  wished  the  Romans  had  but  one 
nesa  that  he  might  have  the  gratification  to 
strike  it  o£  Wud  beasts  were  constantly  fed 
in  his  palace  wiUi  human  victims;  and  a  far 
Tourite  horse  was  made  highpuest  and  eonsuL 
and  kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adomea 
with  the  mest  valuable  trapptngs  and  pearls 
the  Roman  empire  could  fumisL  Caligula 
buiU  a  bridge  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the  sea  -, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  shown  himself  more 
tyrannical,  nad  not  Cluereas,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, formed  a  conspiracy  a^^ainst  his  life, 
with  others  equally  tired  with  his  cruelties  and 
the  insults  that  were  offered  with  impunity  to 
the  persons  and  feelings  of  the  Romans.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tjrrant  was  murdered 
January  21th,  in  his  29th  year,  after  a  reign  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  A.  D.  41.  It  has 
been  said  that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric ;  but  his  love  of  learning  is  better  un- 
derstood from  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  wri- 
tings of  Homer  and  of  Virgil.  Dio. — Sueton, 
inviid.'^7\icU.  Aim, 

Callas,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander.  Diad.  17. 
n.  Of  Cassander  against  Polyperchon.  Jd. 

Caluas,  I.  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country. 
Dipd.  12. XL  A  son  of  Temenus,  who  mur- 
dered his  father  with  the  assistance  of  bis  bro- 
thers.   ApoUod.  9,  c.  6. III.  A  Greek  poet, 

son  of  Lysimacfaus.  His  compositions  are  lost 
He  was  suroamed  Schoenion,  from  his  twisting 
ropes  Uxoiwof)  through  poverty.  Atken,  10. 
-— ^lY .  A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was 
well  rewarded  bv  Agathocles,  because  he  had 
shown  him  in  a  favourable  view.  Aihen.  12. — 
Di4ni^s.—'Y.  An  Athenian,  greatly  revered 

for  his  patriotism.    Berodat.  6,  c.  121. VL 

A  sootDsayer. ^VII.  An  Athenian,  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships  he 
took,  &C.— Vni.  A  rich  Athenian,  who  libe- 
ratea  Cimon  fVom  prison,  on  condition  of  mar- 
rying his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.    C.  Nep.  and 

PhU,  in  dm. IX.  An  nistorian,  who  wrote 

an  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho. 

Calucebvs,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

Calugus,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 


not  searched  on  account  of  his  recent  marriage^ 
when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the  money  ^Fr- 
en  by  Haipalus,  Ac.    Pint  in  DemaUk 

Calucbates,  L  an  Athenian,  who  seised  up- 
on the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  op- 
on  Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  n^pnlarity.  am 
was  expelled  by  the  sons  of -Diony^ius,  after 
reigning  thirteen  momhs.  He  is  cuted  Cnliwp 
pus  by  some  authors.  C  Nip,  t»  DtJii.  '  » 
XL  An  officer  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander.    Outi*  b^  c. 

% III.  An  strtiirt,  who  made,  with  ivofr. 

ants  and  other  insects  so  small  that  they  Gdynia 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  engiavwl 
some  of  Homer's  verses  upon  a  grain  of  millet. 
Plin.  7,  c.  SHr-^JEUan.  K.  A  1,  c  17. 

Calugbatidas,  I.  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded 
I^sander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Betook 
Methymna,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet  un- 
der Conon.  ELe  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
the  Aiginuse,  in  a  naval  battle,  B.  C.  MGl 

Diod.  13.— AmmA.  BuL   G, IL  One   of 

the  four  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Lacedsmocii- 
ans  to  Darius,  upon  the  rupture  of  their  alli- 
ance with  Alexander.    Curt.  3,  c  13. 

Calloxus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  gcnh 
temporary  with  Cicero,  who  spraksof  his  afaili- 
ties  with  commendation.  Cic  in  BnsL  2f7i. — 
Paierc.  2,  36; 

CALxiMAGBtrs,  I.  an  historian  and  poet  of  Gy- 
rene, son  of  Battus  and  MesatnuLan^  PfP^  ^ 
Hermoerates^  the  grammarian.  He  had.  j&  tbe 
age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kept  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  ApoUonins  of  Rhodes 
among  bis  pupils,  whose  ingratitude  obliged 
Callimachus  to  lash  him  severely  in  asatiriod 
poem,  under  the  name  of  Mfis.  (^Vtd.  Ap&Ho 
nius>)  TIm  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  tins 
piece.  Hewroteawoikinl20booksonfiaiKXis 
men,  besides  the  treatises  on  birds ;  but  of  all  his 
numerous  compositions,  otaty  31  epigrams,  an 
eleffv,  and  some  hymns  on  the  gods,  are  extant  ^ 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Eraestos, 
2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat  1761,  and  that  nf  Vulcani- 
us,  12mo.  Antwerp,  1584.  Propertius  styled 
himself  the  Roman  CaUimad^us.  The  preeise 
time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  his  birth,  is 
unknown.  Properi,  4,  el.  1,  v.  6S. — Cic.  J\uc. 
1,  c.  Si.'^Borat,  8,  ep.  2,  v.  109.— Qtttatil.  10^ 

c.  1. II.  An  Athenian  general,  kflled  in  tlie 

battle  of  Marathon.  His  bodv  was  found  in 
an  erect  posmre,  aU  covered  with  woand& 

Pint. IIL  A  Colophonian,  who  wrote  the 

life  of  Homer.    Plui. 

Calumbdon,  a  partisan  of  Phocionat  Ath^n*^ 
condemned  by  the  populace. 

Callinub,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
invented  elegant  poetry,  B.  C.  776.  Some  of 
bis  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobsns.  AMkeu>, 
^86rab,  13. 

CALLiPATiaA,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and  vi& 
of  CaUianax,  the  athlete,  went  disguised  in 
man's  clothes,  with  her  son  Pisidonis,  to  the 
Olympic  games.  When  Pisidorus  was  declar- 
ed victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  through  ex- 
cess of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  women  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death. 
Tbe  victory  of  her  son  obtained  her  rdease; 
and  a  law  was  instantly  made  which  fortiade 
an  V  wrestlers  to  appear  but  naked.  "Peas.  5^  c 
6, 1. 6,  c.  7. 

Callipbon,  L  a  painter  of  Samoa,  ftmoos  for 
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Us  hisloncal  pieces.    PUn,  10,  c.  96. 11.  A 

philosopher,  who  made  the  summumbonum  con- 
8J8(  in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  honesty. 
This  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero,  Q;iMst, 
AMd.  I,  c.  131  and  139.    dt  Offic.  3,  c.  1 19. 

Caluphrow,  a  celebrated  dancing-master, 
who  liad  Epaminondas  among  his  pupils.  C. 
Ikp.  in  Epam, 

CiuuiFas,  or  Cauppds,  L  an  Athenian,  disci- 
ple to  Plato.    He  destroyed  Dion,  &c     Vid. 

CaUitraUs.    C.  Nep.  in  ,Dian. U.  A  Co- 

onlhian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Orchomenos. 
Pauf.  6,  c.  39.^^— IIL  A  philosopher.    Diog, 

in  Zen, IV.  A  general  of  the  Athenians 

when  the  Qauls  invaded  Greece  by  Thermopy- 
1b.   Pans,  1,  c  3. 

Oalustbia,  a  festival  at  Lesbos,  during  which 
.  all  the  women  presented  themselves  in  the  tem-* 
pie  of  Juno,  and  the  Purest  was  rewarded  in  a 
poblic  manner.  There  was  also  an  institution 
.of  the  same  kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first 
made  by  Cypselus,  whose  wife  was  honoured 
with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleans  had  one  also, 
in  which  the  rairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Minerva. 

CAUMTBtMsn,  L  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  country^  in  ten  books,  beginning 
from  the  peace  between  Artaxerzes  and  Greece^ 
down  to  the  plundering  of  the  tiemple  of  Delphi 

by  Philomelus.    Diod,  14. II.  A  man  who, 

with  others,  attempted  to  expel  the  garrison  of 
Demetritts  firom  AthensL  Polyan,  5,  c  17.— 
HI.  A  philosopher  of  Olynthus,  intimate  with 
Alezaoider,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  orien- 
tal expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  a  precei>tor,  and 
Xo  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  friend 
and  master  Aristotle.  He  refused  to  pay  d ivine 
honours  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  accused 
of  contpiracy,  mutilated,  and  exposed  to  wild 
.beasts, dragged  about  in  chains,  till  Lysimaehus 
gave  him  poison,  which  ended  together  his  tor- 
tures and  nis  life,  B.  C.  338.  None  of  his  com- 
positions are  extant    Curt,  8,  c.  6. — Mut.  in 

Alex. — Arrian.  A.^JusUn,  13,  c.  6  and  7. 

IVfc  A  writer  of  Sybaris. ^V.  A  freedman 

!0f  LucuUus.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  poison  to 
his  master.    PluL  in  LncuU, 

CAtxtSTONicusj  a  ^celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.    Pans.  %  c.  16. 

CALuarraXTDs,  L  an  Athenian,  appointed 
ceneral  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias,  against 

LaccMlsemoa.     Diod.  15. ^11.  An  orator  of 

Aphidna,  in  the  time  of  Bryaminondas,  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  as;e.— III.  An  Athenian  orar 
tor,  with  whom  Demosthenes  made  an  intimate 
i^uaintanee,  afler  he  had  heard  him  plead. 

Xeiu>pk. IV.  A  Greek  historian,  praised  by 

Diowfft,  Wal.-^-^'V.  A  comic  poet,  rival  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

.  CAixix&mn,  i  a  general  who  perished  by 
famine.— 'IL  An  Athenian,  imprisoned  for 
passing  sentence  of  death  upon  some  prisoners. 
Diad.  13. 

CALPHiraitrA,  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was 
Jalins  C3Bsar*a  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous 
to  her  hiisband*s  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the 
roof  of  her  honse  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had 
been  s(aM)Qd  in  her  arms;  and  on  that  account 
she  attempt^,  but  in  vain,  to  detain  him  at 
home.  After  CaBsjar*s  murder,  she  placed  herself 
vader  the  patronage  of  M.  Antony.  Stut.  in  Jul, 


CALPHUR2*nus  Bestia,  I.  a  noble  Roman,  bribed 
by  Jugurtha.    It  is  said  that  he  murdered  his 

wives  when  asleep.    Plin.  27,  c  2. IL  C  ras- 

sas,  a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regulus  against 
the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  as 
he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their  towns,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to.  Neptune. 
Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
and  conquering  her  father.  Calpharnius  return- 
ed victorious,  and  Bisaltia  destroj^ed  herself. 
^— III.  A  man  who  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror Nerva.— IV.  Galerianus,  son  of  Piso, 
out  to  death,  &c  Tacit.  Hist,  4,  c.  11.— 
V.  Piso,  condemned  for  using  seditious  words 

against  Tiberiui     Tacit.  Hist,  4,  c.  21. VI. 

Another,  famous  for  his  abstinence.    Vol.  Mix. 

4,  c.  3. VII.  Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in 

Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Dibclesian,  seven  of  whose 
eclogues  are  extant,  and  generally  found  with 
the  works  of  the  poets  who  have  written  on 
hunting.  Though  aboimding  in  many  beauti- 
ful lines,  they  are^  however,  greatly  inferior  to 
the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  Virgil.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  KTempher,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728. 
—VIII.  A  man  sumamea  Fnigi,  who  com- 
posed Annals,  B.  C.  130. 

CALP0RNIA,  or  Calphurnia,  a  noble  family  in 
Rome,  derived  from  Calpus,  son  of  Ntima.  It 
branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones, 
Bibulij  Flammae,  Gassennini,  Asprenates,  &c. 
PHn.  in  Num. 

Calporria,  and  Calphurnxa,  Lex,  was  en- 
acted A.  IT.  0.  604,  severely  to  punish  such  as 
were  guilty  of  using  bribes,  &c.    Cic.  de  Off.2, 

1.  A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed  to  the 

gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it,  in 
a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  Cimbri. 
Pint,  in  PardU. — —II.  A  woman  who  killed 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was 
murdered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Manns.  Patere, 

3,  26. ^IIl.  The  wife  of  J.  Caesar.   Vid.  Col- 

pkumia. IV.  A  favourite  of  the  emperor 

Claudius,  Ac.     TacU.  Ann, 

CALUsinnTs,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Ger- 
manicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  Calusidius  offered 
him  his,  observing  that  it  was  sharper.  TacU, 
1,  Ann.  c.  35. 

Calvas,  Corn.  LTcimrrs,  a  famous  orator, 
equally  known  for  writing  iambics.  He  excited 
attention  by  his  animadversions  upon  Csesar 
and  Pompey,  and  disputed  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence with  Cicero.  Cic.  ep. — Borat.  1,  Sat, 
10,  V.  19. 

Cambtses,  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  He  conquered  Egypt,  and  was  so 
offended  at  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and  plundered 
their  temples.  When  he  wished  to  take  Pelu- 
sium,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  army  a  num- 
ber of  eats  and  dogs;  and  the  Egyptians  refus- 
ing, in  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  to  kill 
animals  which  they  reverenced  as  divinities, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Cambyses 
afterwards  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  de- 
stroy Jupiter  Ammon's  temple,  and  resolved  to 
attack  the  Carthasrinians  and  JBthiopians.  He 
killed  his  brother  Smerdis  ft-om  mere  suspicion, 
and  flayed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose  skin  he 
nailed  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  appointed  his 
son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to  remember 
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where  he  sat  He  died  of  a  small  wound  he  had 

firen  himself  with  his  swordi  as  he  moanted  on 
orseback;  and  the  Egyptians  observed,  that  it 
was  the  same  place  on  which  he  had  wounded 
their  god  Apis,  and  that  therefore  he  was  visited 
by  the  hana  of  the  gods.  His  death  happened 
531  years  before  Cnrist.  He  left  no  issae  to 
succeed  him,  and  his  throne  was  usurped  by  the 
magi,  and  ascended  by  Darius  soon  alter.  He- 
Todot.  2f  3.  6ic.— Justin.  1,  c.  9.— Fai.  Max,  6, 

c.  3. II.  A  person  of  obscure  orinn,  to  whom 

king  Astyages  gave  his  daughter  Idandane  in 
marriage.  The  king,  who  had  been  terrified  by 
dreams  which  threatened  the  loss  of  his  crown 
by  the  hand  of  his  daughter's  son,  had  taken 
this  step  in  hopes  that  the  children  of  so  igno- 
ble a  bed  would  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  He 
was  disappointed.  Cyrus,  Mandane*s  son,  de- 
throned omi  when  grown  to  manhood.  Hero- 
da.  1,  c  46,  107,  duc—JuUin.  1,  c.  4. 

CambrInos,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  uercules.  Ovid,  4, 
€x  Pont.  el.  16,  t.  19. — r-Some  of  the  family  of 
the  Camerini  were  dislinfuished  for  their  z^ 
as  citizens,  as  well  as  for  tneir  abilities  as  scho- 
lars, among  whom  was  Sulpicius,  commissioned 
by  tne  Roman  senate  to  go  to  Athens  to  collect 
the  best  of  Solon's  laws.    Juv.  7,  t.  90. 

CiMiLLA.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Camillus,  L  (L.  Furius.)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, called  a  second  Romulus  from  his  services 
to  his  countij.  He  was  banished  by  the  people 
for  distribuimg,  contrary  to  his  vow,  the  spoils 
he  had  obtained  at  Yeii.  During  his  exile 
Rome  was  besieeed  by  the  Ghiuls  under  Bren- 
nns.  In  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes  the  be- 
sieged Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and  he  for- 
got their  ingratitude,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  after  it  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
mj.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
3&,  after  he  had  been  five  times  dictator^  once 
censor,  three  times  interrex,  iwice  a  military 
tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs.  He  con- 
quered the  Hemici,  Volsci,  Latini,  and  Etru- 
rians; and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from 
their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at 
Veil  When  he  besieged  Falisci,  he  rejected, 
with  proper  indignation,  the  offers  of  a  school- 
master, who  had  betrayed  into  his  hands  the 
sons  of  the  most  worthy  citizeas.  PUii.  in  vild. 
-^Liv.  h.—Flor.  1,  c  IX-^Diod.  14.— Twy. 

Mn.  6,  v.  825. 11.  A  name  of  Mercury.— 

ni.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Camissarbs,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cillcia, 
father  to  Datames.    C  Nep.  in  Dai. 

Cab«ma,  a  woman  of  (^alalia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetus  upon  his  mur- 
derer Sinonx,  by  making  him  drink  in  a  cup,  of 
which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pretence  of 
marrying  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom 
and  hi?  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same  ves- 
sel. She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  on  pre- 
tence of  illness.    Polyan.  3. 

CampAwa  Lex,  or  Julian  asrranan  law,  was 
enacted  by  J.  Caesar,  A.  XT.  C.  691,  to  divide 
some  lands  among  the  people. 

Campaspe,  and  Pakcastb,  a  beantiftil  eon- 
rabine  of  Alexander,  whom  the  kin^  gare  to 
Apelles,  who  had  fallen  in  love  wiih  her  as 
ne  drew  her  picture.    It  is  said  that  from 


this  beauty'  the  painter  copied  the  tbooMiid 
charms  ot  his  Venus  Anadomeoe.  jni».  ^ 
c  10. 

Camuloginus,  a  Gaul,  raised  to  great  hononn 
by  Caesar  for  his  military  abilities.  Cci.  AS. 
Q.  7,  c.  67. 

Candac£,  a  queen  of  JEthiopda,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that  her 
successors  always  bore  her  name.     She  wis 
blind  of  one  eye.    Plin,  6,  c  23.— IM0.  51- 
Strab.  17. 

.  Candaulbs,  or  MTaaiLDa,  son  of  MymB^ 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidse  who  sat  on  ibe 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges  one  of  his  ministers ;  and  the  qnecn 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Gvges  to  miu* 
der  her  husbana,  718  years  before  the  ChristiaB 
era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges  married  the 
queen  and  ascended  the  throne.  Ju3ii%»  1,  c. 
l.-^Herodet.  1,  c.  7,  ^c—PM.  S^pk, 

Canepbobia,  festivals  at  Athens  in  bonov 
of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana, 
in  which  all  marriageable  women  offered  small 
baskets  to  the  deity,  and  received  the  name  of 
Cansj^kora;  whence  statues  representing  wo- 
men in  that  attitude  were  called  by  the  sudb 
appellation.    Cic.  vn  Verr.  4. 

CAmcuLlRXS  Dies,  certain  days  in  the  som- 
mer,  in  which  the  star  Canis  ia  said  to  infioeoce 
the  season,  and  to  me^e  the  days  more  warn 
during  its  appearance.    Munilius, 

CANimus,  a  tribune  who  proposed  a  law  to 
empower  Pompey  to  so  onlv  with  two  Iktois, » 
reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandrians.  W* 
in  Pomp. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilub,  a  consul  with  X  Oex 
after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He  was  codsoI 
only  for  seven  hours,  because  his  predecesax 
died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  was  cho- 
sen only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  darj 
whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  was  greauy 
indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he  bad  ad 
slept  during  the  whole  time  of  his  coDSolshii^ 
Cic.  7,  ad  fVm.  ep.  S3.— Plu/.  in  Cos. 

CANiSTfU8|  a  Lacedsmonian  courier,  who  na 
1200  stadia  m  one  day.    PUn.  7,  c.  96. 

Canius,  apoet  of  uades,  contemporanr ^'^ 
Martial.  He  was  so  naturally  meny  Unt  be 
always  laughed.    Mart.  1.  ep.  G3. 

Cantharus,  I.  a  famous  sculptor  of  Sicyoa 
Pans.  6,  c.  17. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Atbeai 

Canulsus,  C.  a  tribune  of  the  people  d 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310.  who  made  a  law  to  reader 
it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and  plebeiaas 
to  inlermarrv.  It  ordained,  also,  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  yearly  chosen  firom  the 
plebeians.    Liv.  4,  c  3,  dec — FHor.  I,  c.  17. 

CanGbtob,  a  Greek  historian  imder  Pioleni^ 
Auletes.    PhU. 

CANimcB  TmERiNca,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
pie,  who,  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked  Anton; 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  Hiss^ 
tire  cost  him  his  life.  Paiereut.  9,  &  6i — 
IT.  A  Roman  actor.    PWl.  in  BruL 

CIpaneus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Capella,  I.  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J- 
Caesar.  Ovid,  de  PonL  4.  el.  18,  v.  3R — u- 
Manianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercniywd 
PhilolosT,  and  in  praise  of  the  liberal  arts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Walthardus,  8va  BenSi 
1763. 
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Capitq,  I.  the  uDcle  of  PatercnluB,  who  join- 
ed Agrippa  agaiast  Crassos.— Pa^cu^  3^  c. 

69. II.  FoDteius,  a  man  sent  by  Antony  to 

settle  his  disputes  with  Au^tus.    Harai.  1, 

Sat,  5,  T.  32. III.  An  historian  of  Lyeia, 

who  wrote  an  acconnt  of  Isanria  in  eight 
books. 

Capitouni  Litdi,  rames  yearly  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiieri  who  preserved  the 
capitol  from  the  Gauls. 

Capitolinus,  (Julius,)  an  author  in  Diocle- 
sian's  reign,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Yerus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Grordians,  Sac, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

Capricornus,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appears  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  Uie  goat  Amalthaea,  which 
fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some  maintain  that 
it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a  goat  when 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  Typhon.  When 
the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is  winter  solstice,  or 
the  longest  night  in  the  year,  Munil.  2  and  4. 
-^JBbrat,  2,  0(L  17,  v.  19.— Bifgin.  lab.  19d.  P. 
A.  9,  c  28. 

CAPBiFiaiLis,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
-which  the  Athenians  offered  him  money.  Phn. 
11,  c.  15. 

Gapts  SrLvnrs,  a  kin^  of  Alba,  who  reigned 
twenty-eight  years.  Dionys,  JEUU. — Virg.  JBn, 
6,  V.  768. 

Caractacits,  a  kinf  of  the  Britons,  conquer- 
ed by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Caesar,  A.  u,  47. 
7\icU.  Ann,  12,  c.  33  and  37. 

Oaranus,  I.  one  of  the  Heradidse,  the  first 
vbo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, B.  C.  814.  He  took  Edessa  and  reiened 
twenty-eight  years,  which  he  spent  in  establish- 
ing and  strengthening  the  government  of  his 
newly-founded  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  b^ 
Perdiccas.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. — Paterc.  1,  c.  6. 
——II.  A  general  of  Alexander.    Ouri.  7. 

GARAasius,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,,  A.  D.  293. 

Garbo,  I.  a  Roman  orator,  who  killed  himself 
because  he  could  not  curb  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  hw  countrymen.    Cic.  in  Brut. II. 

Cnens,  a  son  of  the  orator  Carbo.  who  embraced 
the  party  of  Marins,  and  after  the  death  of  Cin- 
na  succeeded  to  the  government.  He  was  kill- 
ed in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of 
Fompey.  Vol.  Max.  9,  c  13. III.  An  ora- 
tor, son  of  Carbo  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army 
when  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  ancient 
military  discipline.    Cie.  in  Brut. 

GARdNVB,  1.  a  tragic  poet  of  Agrigentum,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    He  wrote  on 

the  rape   of  Proserpine.    Diod.  5. II.   A 

man  oi  Rh^nm,  who  exposed  his  son  Agatho- 
eles  on  account  of  some  uncommon  dreams  dur- 
in^his  wife's  pregnancy.    Diod.  19. 

CARcmna,  a  constellation,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer.    Lucan.  9,  ▼.  536. 

GabInus,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  succeed  his  father  Cams  as  emperor. 
He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  and  cruel- 
ties. Dioclesian  defeated  him  in  Dalmatia,  and 
he  was  killed  by  a  soldier  whose  wife  he  had 
debauched,  A.  D.  268. 

Garm£ht&lb8,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Carmenta,  celebrated  the  11th  of  January, 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the  capitol. 
7his  goddess  was  entreated  to  render  the  Ro- 


man matrons  prolific  and  their  labonis  easy. 
Ldv.  1,  c  7. 

Carneadeb,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in  Af- 
rica, founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  new 
Academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him,  with  Dio- 
genes the  stoic  and  Critolaus  the  perinatetic, 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C.  155.  Tne  Ro- 
man youth  were  extremely  fond  of  the  company 
of  these  learned  philosopners;  and  when  Car« 
neades,  in  a  speech,  had  given  an  accurate  and 
judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  in  ano- 
ther speech  confuted  all  the  arguments  he  had 
advanced,  and  apparently  given  no  existence  to 
the  virtue  he  had  so  much  commended:  a  re- 
port prevailed  ail  over  Rome,  that  a  Grecian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words 
the  rising  generation,  that  they  forgot  their 
usual  amusements  and  ran  mad  after  philoso- 
phy. When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the 
censor,-  he  gave  immediate  audience  to  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dis- 
missed them  in  haste,  expressing  his  apprehen- 
sion of  their  corrupting  the  opinions  oithe  Ro- 
man people,  whose  only  profession,  he  sternly 
observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Cameades  de- 
nied that  any  thine  could  be  perceived  or  under- 
stood in  the  world ;  and  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a  universal  suspension  of  assent 
He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  nls  age,  B.  C.  128. 
Cic.  ad  AtUc.  13,  ep.  23.  de  Oral.  1  and  2.-^PHn. 
7,  c.  30.— Lacton^fu  5,  c.  14—  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  8. 

Carneia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B.  C. 
in  honour  of  Apollo  surnamed  Cameus.  It 
lasted  nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  livmgin  camps  among  the  ancients. 

CARPOPBdRDs,  an  actor  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.    Martial.— Juv.  6,  y.  196. 

CARRiNATEs,  Secu!^di78,  a  poor  but  iugo- 
nious  rhetorician,  "who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expression, 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed 
him  to  Ualigula's  resentment,  who  banished 
him.    Juv.  7,  y.  905. 

Carviuds,  I.  a  king  of  Britain,  who  attacked 
Cesar's  naval  station   by  order  of  Cassive- 

launus,  &c.    Cos.  BeU.  Q.   5,   c.  22. IL 

Spurius,  a  Roman  who  made  a  large  image  of 
the  breastplates  taken  from  the  Samnites,  and 

placed  it  in  the  capitol.    Plin.  34,  c.  7. IIL 

The  first  Roman  who  divorced  his  wife  during 
the  space  of  aboye  GOO  years.  This  was  for 
barrenness,  B.  C.  231.  Dionys.  Hal.  2.— Ko/. 
Max.  2,  c.  1. 

Carus,  T.  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
Probns.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  general ; 
he  conquered  the  Sarroatians,  and  continued  the 
Persian  war  which  his  predecessor  had  com- 
menced. He  reisned  two  years,  and  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  as  he  was  goine:  in  an 
expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D.  283.  He 
made  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus. 
CsBsars ;  and  as  his  many  virtues  had  promised 
the  Romans  happiness,  he  was  made  a  god  after 
death.  Eutrop. ^11.  One  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  rock  Aomus,  by  order  of 
Alexander.     Cnrl.  8,  c.  11. 

Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.    Pint,  in  Cos. 

Cassandrr,  son  of  Antipater,  made  himself 
master  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's  death, 
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Where  he  reigned  for  18  years.  He  mar- 
ried Thessalonica^  the  sister  of  Alexander,  to 
strengthen  himself  on  his  throne.  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
kingdom  of  iylacedonia  for  Alexander's  young 
children;  and  therefore  she  destroyed  the  rela- 
tions of  Gassander,  who  besieged  h«r  in  the 
town  of  Py4nA>  uid  put  her  to  death.  .  Roxane, 
with  her  son  Alexander,  and  Barsena.  the  moth- 
er of  Hercules,  both  wives  of  Alexander, 
shared  the  fate  of  Olympias  with  their  chil- 
dren. Antjsonus,  who  naa  been  for  some  time 
upon  friendly  terms  with  Gassander,  declared 
war  against  him;  and  Gassander,  to  make  him- 
self equal  with  his  adversary,  made  a  league 
with  Lysimacbus  and  Seleucus,  and  obtained  a 
memorable  victoij  at  Ijsus,  B.  G.  301.  He 
died  three  years  after  thjs  victory,  of  a  dropsy. 
His  son  Antipater  killed  his  mother,  and  for 
this  unnatural  murder  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strensthen  him- 
self, invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
from  Asia.  Demetrius  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation,  and  put  to  fleath  Alexander,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Poms.  1,  c. 
&,—Diod.  \9.'-Juain.  IS,  13,  &c. 

Gassandra,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, was  pa!ssionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire. She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futu- 
rity; and  as  soon  as  sue  had  received  it,  she 
slighted  Apollo.  The  god,  in  his  disappoint-' 
ment.  declared  that  no  credit  or  reliance  snould 
ever  oe  put  upon  her  predictions,  however  true 
and  faithful  they  might  be.  8ne  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she  was 
even  confined,  and  her  predictions  were  disre- 

Sarded.  She  was  courted  by  many  princes 
uring  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  tier  as  hb  wife,  and  return- 
ed with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly  foretold 
to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that  awaited  his 
return ;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to  her,  and  was 
assassinated  by  h is  wife  Glytemnestra.  Gassan- 
dra  shared  his  fate,  and  saw  all  her  prophecies 
but  too  tr^Iy  fulfilled.  Vid.  Agamemnon. 
JSsckyl.  in  Agam.^Bbmer.  11. 13,  v.  363.  Od.  4. 
-—E^gin.  fab.  I17.--Ftr«r.  JSn.  2,  v.  346,  Ac— 
Q.  Calab.  13,  v.  421.— £;«rip.  in  TVoAf.— Pmu. 
1,  c.  16, 1.  3,  c.  19. 

Gassia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  Gassius  Lon- 
ginus,  A.  XT.  G.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned 
or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted  to 

enter  the  senate-house. Another,  enacted 

1^  C  Gassius,  the  praetor,  to  choose  some  of 
the  plebeians  to  be  admitted  among  the  patri- 
cians.  Another,  A.  U.  G.  616,  to  make  the 

suffrages  of  the  Roman  people  tree  and  inde- 
()endent  It  ordained  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived upon  tablets.    Cie.  in  Ltd. ^Another, 

A.  U.  G.  267,  to  make  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tories taken  from  the  Hemici,  half  to  the  Roman 

people .  and  half  to  the  Latins. Another, 

enacted  A.  U.  G.  596,  to  grant  a  consular  power 
to  P.  Anicius  and  Octavius  on  the  day  they 
triumphed  over  Macedonia.    Liv. 

GasstodOrus,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 
in  the  6th  century.  He  died  A .  D.  562,  at  the 
age  of  109.  His  works  were  edited  by  Ghand- 
ler.  8vo.  London,  1722, 

CAsnTELAUNUB,  a  BHtou  invested  with  sove- 
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reiign  authority  when  J.  Gaeaar  made  a  descent 
upon  Britain.    Cos.  BtU.  Q.  5,  c.  19,  dec 

GAttftJB,  (G.)  I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  mads 
himself  known  by  being  first  quaestor  to  Crassos 
in  his  expedition  against  Paithia,  from  which 
he  extricated  himself  with  uncommon  address. 
He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey:  and  when 
Geesar  had  obtained  the  victory  m  the  plains  af 
Pharsalia,  Gassius  was  one  of  those  wno  owed 
their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
married  Junia,  the  sinter  of  Brutus,  and  with 
him  he  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  on  account  of  his  op> 
pressive  ambition ;  and  before  he  stabbed  G«- 
sar,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  statue  of  Pom- 
pey. When  the  provinces  were  divided  amosig 
Gassar's  murderers,  Gassius  received  Africa; 
and  when  his  party  had  lost  ground  ai  Rome, 
by  the  superior  influence  of  A  ugustus  and  M. 
Antony,  he  retired  to  Philippi,  with,  his  frimd 
Brutus  and  their  adherents.  In  the  battle  thai 
was  fought  there,  the  wine  which  Gassius  cont- 
manded  was  defeated,  and  his  camp  was  pldB- 
dered.  In  this  unsuccessful  moment  he  sudden- 
ly save  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  looses, 
and  concluded  that  Brutus  was  conquered  and 
ruined  as  well  as  himself.  Fearful  to  fall  hito 
the  enemjr's  hands,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed- 
men  to  run  him  through,  and  he  perished  Jij 
that  very  sword  which  had  given  wounds  to 
Giesar.  .  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent fimeral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  £- 
clar^  over  him  tluu  he  deserved  to  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Romians.  If  he  was  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are  still 
extant  among  Cicero^  epistles.  He  was  a  strict 
follower  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  He  was 
often  too  rash  and  too  violent ;  and  many  of  the 
wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  tne  prevailing  advice  of  Gassiu&  & 
is  allowed  by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a  better 
commander  than  Brutus,  though  a  less  sincere 
friend.  The  day  after  Gaesar's  murder  he 
dined  at  the  house  of  Antony,  who  asked  hiaa 
whether  he  had  then  a  dagger  concealed  in  hii 
bosom ;  Yes,  (replied  he,)  if  you  aspire  to  tyraa- 
ny.  Siuton.  in  Cos.  <f  Aug. — Plui.  t»  BnsL  & 

Cos.      Paiere.  2,  c.  4!B.-^Dio.  40. H.  A 

Roman  citizen,  who  condemned  his  son  to  dea^ 
on  pretence  of  his  raising  commotions  in  the 

state.    Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  8. HI.  A  tribune  of 

the  people,  who  made  many  laws  tending  to  di- 
minish the  inflaence  of  the  Roman  nobilit?. 
He  was  competitor  with  Gicero  for  the  conso)- 
ship.— ^rV.  One  of  Pompey's  officers  who^ 
during  the  civil  wars,  revolted  to  Gssar  with  10 
ships.— V.  A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  geniu& 
He  was  killed  bv  Varus  by  order  of  AugtBtm^ 
whom  he  had  offended  by  his  satirical  writingai 
His  fragments  of  Orpheus  were  found,  and 
edited  some  time  ader  by  the  poet  Statius.  ISb- 
rat.  1,  Sal.  10,  v.  62. Vt.  l^urius,  a  Ro- 
man, put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring 
to  tyranny,  after  he  had  heen  three  times  con- 
sul, B.  G.  485.  Diod.  U.—Val.  Max.  6,  c  3. 
—VII.  Brutus,  a  Roman,  who  betray^  his 
country  to  the  Latins,  and  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  where  his  father  confined  him,  and  he 

was  starved  to  death. VlII.  Longinus,  an 

officer  of  Gassar  in  Spain,  much  disliked.  Co. 
Alex.  c.  48. IX.  A  consul,  to  whom  Tibe- 
rius married  Drusilla,  daughter  of  GennaniciB. 
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SudoJL  in  Vol,  c.  57. X.  A  lawyer,  whom 

Nero  put  to  death  because  he  bore  the  name  of 
J.  Cesar's  murderer.  SiuL  in  Ner,  37.— 
XL  L.  Hemina,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  an- 
nals at  Rome.    He  lived  A  U.  C.  606. 

XII.  Lucius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  whose  severity 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  has  rendered  the 
words  CasHani  jvdices   applicable   to  rigid 

judges.    Cic,  pro  Rote.  c.  30. XIII.  LoDgi< 

nus,  a  critic  Vid.  Longinus.-^^XlV.  Lucius, 
a  consul  with  C.  A^rius,  slain,  with  his  army, 

^  the  Gauls  Senones.    Appian.  in  Celt. 

aY.  M.  Scaeva,  a  soldier  of  Uncommon  valour, 

in  CaEsar*s  army.     Vol.  Afefc.  3,  c.  2. XVI. 

An  officer  under  Aurelius,  made  emperor  by 
his  soldiers,  and  murdered  three  monibs  after. 
XVIL  Felix,  a  physician  in  the  age  of  Ti- 
berius, who  wrote  on  animals. X  V  ill.  Se- 

yerus,  an  orator,  who  wrote  a  severe  treatise  on 
illustrious  men  and  women.  He  died  in  exile, 
in  his  2&th  ^ar.  Vid.  Severus.  The  family 
of  the  Cassii  branched  into  the  surname  of  Lon- 
ginus,  Yiseellinus,  Brutus,  Sue. 

Gastbatius,  a  governor  of  Placentia,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

Catagogia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  cele- 
brated by  the  people  of  Eryx.     Vid.  Anagogia. 

Catenes,  a  Persian,  by  whose  means  fiessus 
was  seized.    Cwrt.  7,  c.  43. 

Catienus,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace's  age. 
Bm-,  2^  Sea.  3,  v.  61. 

CatilIna,  L.  SERcmrs^  a  celebrated  Roman, 
descended  of  a  noble  family.  When  he  had 
squandered  away  his  fortune  by  his  debaucheries 
and  extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consul- 
ship, he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try, and  conspired  with  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Romans,  as  dissolute  as  himself,  to 
extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  treasurjr,  and 
set  Icome  on  fire.  This  conspiracy  was  timely 
discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero,  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  murder  j  and  Catiline,  after  he  had 
declared  his  intentions  in  the  full  senate,  and 
attempted  to  vindicate  himself,  on  seeing  five  of 
his  accomplices  arrested,  retired  to  Gaul,  where 
bis  partisans  were  assembling  an  army;  while 
Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  condemned  con- 
spirators. Petreius,  the  other  consul's  lieutenant. 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  troops,  ana 
routed  them.  Catiline  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, bravely  fighting,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, B.  C.  63.  To  violence  offered  to  a 
yestal,  he  added  the  murder  of  his  own  brother. 
for  which  he  would  have  suffered  death,  haa 
not  friends  and  bribes  prevailed  ove r  justice.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other 
conspirators  drank  human  blood,  to  make  their 
oaths  more  firm  and  inviolable.  Sallusl  has 
written  an  account  of  the  cotispiracy.  Cic.  in 
CatU.-^Vlrg.  jEn.  8,  v.  668. 

Cattos,  (M.)  L  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of 
Insnbria,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  in  four  books,  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  summvm  banunif 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
Epicnms.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  faith- 
ftu  follower  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horat.  3,  SaL  4. — QuiTUil.  10, 

c.  I. ^n.  Vestinns,  a  military  tribime  in  M. 

Antony's  army.    Cic.  Div.  c.  10,  23. 

Cato,  I.  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  family,  renr 
dered  lUustrious  by  M.  Porcins  Cato,  a  celebrat- 
ed RomaDy  afterwards  called  CensariuSy  from 


his  having  exercised  the  office  of  censor.  He 
rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  the  first 
battle  he  ever  saw  was  against  Annibal,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  where  he  behaved  wi^  un-- 
common  valour.  In  his  quaestorship  imder  Afri- 
canus  against  Carthage^  and  in  his  expedition  in 
Spain  against  the  Celuberians,  and  m  Greece, 
he  displayed  equal  proofs  of  his  courage  ana 
prudence.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
temperance;  he  never  drank  but  water,  and  was 
always  satisfied  with  whatever  meats  were  laid 
upon  his  table  by  his  servants,  whom  he  never 
reproved  with  an  an^ry  word.  He  is  famous 
for  the  great  opposition  which  he  made  to  the 
introduction  of  tne  finer  arts  of  Greece  i|ito  Italy; 
and  he  often  oteerved  to  his  son,  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  becertainlj^  ruined  whenever  they 
began  to  be  infected  with  Greek.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  made 
himself  remarkable  for  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  he  acquired  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
universallv  deemed  so  strict  in  his  morals,  that 
Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges  of  bell.  He 
repented  only  of  three  things  during  his  life: 
to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  go  by  land, 
to  have  passed  a  day  inactive,  and  to  have  told 
a  secret  to  his  wife.  In  Cicero's  age  there  were 
150  orations  of  his,  besides  letters,  and  a  cele- 
brated work  called  OrigiTUS,  of  which  the  first 
book  gave  a  history  of  the  Roman  monarchy; 
the  second  and  third,  an  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Italy:  the  fourth,  a  detail  of 
the  first,  and  the  fifth  or  the  second  Punic  war; 
and,  in  the  others,  the  Roman  history  was 
brought  down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians^ 
carried  on  by  Ser.  Ghilba.  Some  fragments  ot 
the  Origines  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
supposititious.  Cato's  treatise,  De  Re  mdicd, 
was  edited  by  Aufon.  Pompna,  8vo.  Ant.  Plant. 
1590;  but  the  best  edition  of  Cato,  dtc.  seems 
to  be  Gesner's,  2  vols.  4to.  Lins.  1735.  Cato 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  aoout  150  6.  C; 
and  Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has 
introduced  him  in  his  treatise  on  old  age  as  the 
principal  character.  Plin.  7,  c.  14. — Plutarch 
&  C.  hiepos  have  written  an  account  of  his  life. 
Cic.  Acad.  <f>  de  Senect.  &c.— -II.  Marcus,  the 
son  of  the  censor,  married  the  daughter  of  P. 
JEmylius.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a  battlCj  and, 
though  wounded  and  tired,  he  went  to  his  friends, 
and  with  their  assistance  renewed  the  battle^ 

and  recovered  his  sword.   Pint,  in  Cat. III. 

A  courageous  Roman,  grandfkther  to  Cato  the 
censor.  He  had  five  horses  killed  under  him  in 
battles.  Pint,  in  Cat. IV.  Valerius,  a  gram- 
marian of  Gallia  Norbonensis,  in  the  time  of 
Svlla,  who  instructed  at  Rome  piany  noble  pu- 
pils, and  wrote  some  poems.     Ovid.  2,  TVist. 

1,  V.  436, V.  Marcus,  sumamed  Ulicensis 

from  his  death  at  Utica,  was  ^eat  grandson  to 
the  censor  of  the  same  name.  The  early  virtues 
that  appeared  in  his  childhood  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  great  man  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
earnestly  asked  his  preceptor  ibr  a  sword  to  stab 
the  tyrant  Sylla.  He  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics; 
he  was  careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared  bare- 
footed in  public,  and  never  travellea  but  on  foot 
When  he  was  set  over  the  troops  in  the  capacity 
of  a  commander,  his  removal  was  universally 
lamented,  and  deemed  almost  a  public  loss  by 
his  affectionate  soldiers.    His  fononess  for  can- 
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dour  WAS  so  great,  that  the  veracity  of  Cato  be- 
came pro^erbiaL  In  his  visits  to  his  frieDds,  he 
wished  to  give  as  little  molestation  as  possible ; 
and  the  impotlnning  civilities  of  king  Dejotanis 
so  displeased  him,  when  he  was  at  his  court,  that 
he  hastened  awav  from  his  presence.  He  was 
verv  jealoos  of  the  safely  and  liberty  of  ihe  re- 
public, and  watched  carefully  over  the  conduct 
of  Pompey,  whose  power  and  influence  were 
great  ae  often  expressed  his  dislike  to  serve 
the  office  of  a  tribune ;  but  when  he  saw  a  man 
of  corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him^  and  obtain- 
ed the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line  he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  that  the  conspirators  werexapitally  pun- 
ished. When  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  de- 
creed for  five  vears  to  Caesar,  Cato  observed  to 
the  senators  that  they  had  introduced  a  tyrant 
into  the  capitol.  Hef  was  sent  to  Cyprus  aga  inst 
Ptolemv,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his  enemies,  who 
hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the  expedition  would 
injure  his  reputation.  But  his  prudence  extri- 
cated him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submit- 
ted, and.  after  a  successful  campai^,  Cato  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguishing 
honours,  which  he,  however,  modestly  declined. 
When  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed  between 
Ceesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  Cato  opposed 
them  with  all  his  might ;  and  with  an  independ- 
ent spirit  foretold  to  the  Roman  people  all  the 
misfortunes  which  soon  after  followed.  After 
repeated  applications  he  was  made  praetor,  but 
he  seemed  rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the 
dignity  of  that  office  by  the  meanness  of  his 
dress.  He  applied  for  the  consulship,  but  could 
never  obtain  it.  When  Capsar  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  Cato  advised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey:  and  when  his  advice  had  been  com- 
plied witn,  he  followed  him  with  his  son  toDyr- 
rachium,  where,  after  a  small  victory  there,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition 
and  15  cohorts.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Cato  took  the  command  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ; 
and  when  he  heard  of  Pompey's  death,  on  the 
coast  of  AfVica,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of 
Libya  to  join  himself  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 
When  Scipio  had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not 
paying  regard  to  Calo's  advice,  Cato  fortified 
nimself  in  Utica ;  but,  however,  not  with  the 
intention  of  supporting  a  siege.  When  Csesar 
approached  near  the  city,  Cato  disdained  to  fly ; 
and  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  conqueror's 
hands,  he  stabbed  himself,  after  he  had  read 
Plato's  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
B.  C.  46,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
first  married  Attilia,  a  woman  whose  licentious 
conduct  obliged  him  to  divorce  her.  Afterwards 
he  united  himself  to  Martia,  daughter  of  Philip. 
HoTtensius,  his  friend,  wished  to  raise  children 
IwMartia,  and  therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato. 
After  the  death  of  Hortensius,  Cato  took  her 
again.  This  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  observed  that  Martia  had  entered  the 
house  of  Horlensius  very  poor,  but  returned  to 
the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.  It  was 
observed  that  Cato  always  appeared  in  moum- 
ing,  and  never  laid  down  at  his  meals  since  the 
defeat  of  Pompey,  but  always  sat  down,  contrary 
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to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  as  if  depressed  with 
the  recollection  that  the  supporters  of  republican 
liberty  were  decaying.  Plutarch  has  written  an 
account  of  his  life.  lAuan.  1,  v.  128,  Ac— 
Vol.  Max.  %  c.  IQ.-'HaraL  3,  oi  Stl.—Virg. 

^B».  6,  V.  841, 1.  8,  V.  6T0. ^VI.  A  son  of 

Caio  of  Utica,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  after  he 
had  acquired  much  honour.  PUa.  in  Col.  Mi%, 
Catullus,  C.  or  GL  YiLfiRins,  I.  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  Lucretius,  having  camt  into 
the  world  a  few  years  after  him,  and  having 
survived  him  but  a  short  period.  This  de- 
mit poet  was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  in 
the  territory  of  Verona,  but  whether  at  the  town 
so  called,  or  on  the  peninsula  of  Strmio,  which 
projects  into  the  Lake  Benacus,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  The  former  opin- 
ion has  been  maintained  by  Maffei  and  Bayle, 
and  the  latter  by  Gryraldus,  Schoell,  Fuhnnaoa, 
and  most  modem  writers.  The  precise  period, 
as  well  as  place,  of  the  birth  of  Catullus,  is  a 
topic  of  delMLle  and  uncertainty.  According  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  bom  in  m, 
but,  according  to  other  authorities,  in  G67  or  668L 
With  a  view  of  improving  his  pecuniaiy  cir- 
cumstances, he  adopted  the  usual  Roman  mode 
of  re-establishing  a  diminished  fortune,  and  ac- 
companied Caius  Memmius,  the  celebrated  pa- 
tron of  Lucretius,  to  Bithynia,  when  he  was 
appointed  praetor  of  that  province.  His  sitaa- 
tion,  however,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  this 
expedition,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  lost  a  be- 
loved brother,  who  was  Ions  with  him;  and 
whose  death  he  has  lamented  in  verses  never 
surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pathos.  He  came  back 
to  Rome  with  a  shattered  constitution  and  a 
lacerated  heart.  From  the  period  of  his  return 
to  Italy  till  his  decease,  his  tune  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of 
licentious  amours,  in  the  capital  or  among  the 
solitudes  of  Sirmio.  The  Eusebian  Chronicle 
places  his  death  in  696,  and  some  writers  fix  it 
m  705.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  must 
have  survived  at  least  till  708,  as  Cicero,  in  his 
letters,  talks  of  his  verses  against  Csesar  and 
Mamurra  as  newly  written,  and  first  seen  by 
Caesar  in  that  vear.  The  distracted  and  un- 
happy state  of  his  country,  and  his  disgust  at 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Mem- 
mius, were  perhaps  sufficient  excuse  for  shun- 
ning political  employments;  but  when  we  con- 
sider his  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  de- 
bauchee. His  poems  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  of  his  vari- 
ous passions.  Ad  Passerem,  Lesbut. — This  ad- 
dress of  Catullus  to  the  favourite  sparrow  of  bis 
mistress,  Lesbia,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
always  celebrated  as  a  model  of  gmce  and  ele- 
gance. In  Nuftias  Jidia  et  Manlii.  These 
are  the  three  very  celebrated  epithalamiums  of 
Catullus.  The  first  is  in  honour  of  the  nuptids 
of  Julia  and  Manlius,  who  isgenemlly  supposed 
to  have  been  Aulus  Manlius  Torouaius,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  aescendant  of 
one  of  the  most  noble  patrician  families  in  Rooie. 
This  poem  has  been  entitled  an  epithalamimn 
in  most  of  the  ancient  editions,  out  Mnrelas 
contends  that  this  is  an  improper  appellation, 
and  that  it  should  be  inscribed  Carmen  AWp- 
tiale.  *  An  epithalamium,*  he  says, '  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  by  the  virgins  when  the  brim 
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had  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambefi  whereas  in 
this  poem  an  earlier  part  of  the  ceremony  is  cele- 
brated and  described.'  Carmen  Nupliak. — 
Some  parts  of  this  epithalamiam  have  been 
taken  from  Theocritos,  particularly  from  his 
eigbteenth  Idyl,  where  the  Lacedaemonian 
maids,  companions  of  Helen,  sing  before  the 
bridal-chamber  of  Menelaus.  This  second  nup- 
tial hymn  of  Catullus  may  be  re^rded  as  a 
contiouation  of  the abovepoem,  bSng  also  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Julia. 
The  stanzas  of  the  Ibrmer  were  supposed  to 
be  sung  or  recited  in  the  person  or  tne  poet, 
who  only  exhorted  the  chorus  of  youths  ana 
Tirgins  to  commence  the  nuptial  strain.  But 
here  these  bands  contend,  in  alternate  verses ; 
the  maids  descanting  on  the  beauty  and  advan- 
tages of  a  single  life,  and  the  lads  on  those  of 
marriage.  The  young  men,  companions  of  the 
bridegroom,  are  supposed  to  have  left  him  at 
the  rising  of  the  evening  star  of  love.  The 
maids  who  had  accompanied  the  bride  to  her 
hosbaod's  house,  approached  the  youths  who 
had  jast  left  the  bridegroom,  and  they  commence 
a  very  elegant  contention  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  star,  which  the  chorus  of  virgins  is  pleased 
to  characterize  as  a  cruel  planet.  They  are  si- 
lencedj  however,  by  the  youths  hinting  that  they 
are  noc  such  enemies  to  Hesper  as  thejr  pretend 
to  be.  Then  the  maids  draw  a  beautiful,  and, 
with  Catullus,  a  favourite  comparison  between 
an  unblemished  virgin  and  a  delicate  flower  in 
a  garden:— 

'  XIl/os  in  seplis  secretus  naseUnr  hortUf 
Ipiotuspecorif  wuUo  amvulsus  arcUro^ 
Qnm  muleeni  aurci^firmat  sol^  educat  tmber  t 
MuUi  iUum  fmeri^  mnita  ovtavere  jnteUa, 
Idem  cum  tenui  earplus  dejloruit  ungui, 
PfuUi  iUuM  puerij  nulkt  optavere  ffueUa. 
Sic  Virgo  dum  intacta  manet^  turn  cara  stUs  ;  sed 
Cum  casium  andsU^  poUuto  eorpore^fiorem^ 
Neepuerisjueunda  manet^  nee  cara  puellis* 

The  gr^Uest  poets  have  not  disdained  to  trans- 
plant this  exquisite  flower  of  song.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  imitation  is  one  1^  the 
prince  of  the  romantic  bards  of  Italy,  in  the 
first  canto  of  his  Orlando.  De  Ait.— The 
storv  of  Atis  is  one  of  the  most  mvsterious 
of  the  mvthological  emblems.  The  iable  was 
explained  by  Porphyry :  and  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian afterwards  invented  and  published  on  alle- 
gory of  this  mystic  tale.  According  to  them, 
the  voluntary  emasculation  of  Atis  was  typical 
of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice 
and  error.  In  the  literal  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  presented  t>y  Catullus,  the  fable  seems  an 
nnprumising  and  rather  a  peculiar  subject  for 
poetry :  ind^,  there  is  no  example  of  a  similar 
event  being  celebrated  in  verse,  except  the  va- 
rioos  poems  on  the  fate  of  Abelard.  It  is  like- 
wise the  only  specimen  we  have  in  Latin  of  the 
Galliambic measure;  so  called,  because  sung  by 
Ghilli,  the  efieminate  votaries  of  Cybelc.  The 
Romans,  being  a  more  sober  and  severe  people 
than  the  Greeks,  gave  less  encouragement  than 
they  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  have  poured  forth  bat  few  dithyrambic  lines. 
The  genius  of  their  langua^re  and  of  their  usual 
style  of  poetry,  as  well  as  their  own  practical 
and  imitative  character,  were  unfavourable  to 
Pivr  n.— 3  D 


the  composition  of  such  bold,  figurative,  and  dis- 
cursive strains.  They  have  leltno  verses  which 
can  be  strictly  called  dithyrambic,  except,  per- 
haps, the  nineteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  of 
Horace,  and  a  chorus  in  the  (Edipus  of  Seneca. 
If  not  perfectly  dithyrambic,  the  numbers  of 
the  AUs  of  Catullus  are,  however,  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  distraction  and  enthusiasm.  The 
violent  bursts  of  passion  are  admirably  aided  by 
the  irresistible  torrent  of  words,  and  by  the  ca- 
dence of  a  measure  powerfully  denoting  mental 
agony  and  remorse.  In  this  production,  now 
unexampled  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Catul- 
lus is  no  longer  the  light  agreeable  po«t,  who 
counted  the  kisses  of  his  mistress,  and  called  on 
the  Cupids  to  lament  her  sparrow.  His  ideas 
are  full  of  fire,  and  his  language  of  wildness : 
he  pours  forth  his  thoughts  with  an  energy,  ra- 
pidity, and  enthusiasm,  so  diflerent  from  his 
usual  tone,  and,  indeed,  from  that  of  all  Latin 
poets,  that  this  production  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  translation  from  some  ancient  Greek  dithy- 
rambic, of  which  it  breathes  all  the  passions  and 
poetic  phrensy.  The  employment  of  lon^  com- 
pound epithets,  which  constantly  recur  m  the 
iUu,  is  also  a  strong  mark  of  imitation  of  the 
Greek  dithyrambics ;  it  being  supposed  that 
such  sonorous  and  new-invented  words  were 
most  befitting  intoxication  or  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Anacreon,  in  his  thirteenth  ode,  alludes 
to  the  lamentations  and  transports  of  Atis,  aa 
to  a  well-known  poetical  tradition.  Atis,  it 
appears  from  the  poem  of  CatuUas,  was  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  probaoly  of  Greece,  who,  forsaking 
his  home  and  parents,  sailed  with  a  few  com- 
panions, to  Phrygia,  and  having  landed,  hur- 
ried to  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  g[reat  goddess 
Cybele;  there,  struck  with  superstitious  phren- 
sy, he  qualified  himself  for  the  service  of  that 
divinity;  and.  snatching  the  musical  instru- 
ments used  in  ner  worship,  be  exhorted  his  com- 
panions, wM>  had  followed  his  example,  to  as- 
cend to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  At  this  part  of 
the  poem,  we  follow  the  new  votary  of  the  Phry- 
gian goddess  through  all  his  wild  traversing  of 
woods  and  mountains,  till  at  length,  having 
reached  the  temple,  Atis  and  his  companions 
drop  asleep,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  mental 
distraction.  Being  tranquilliz^  in  some  mea- 
sure l^  a  night's  repose,  Atis  becomes  sensible 
of  the  misery  of  his  situation ;  and,  struck  with 
horror  at  his  rash  deed,  he  returns  to  the  sea^ 
shore.  There  he  cast  his  eyes,  bathed  in  tears, 
over  the  ocean  homeward ;  and  comparing  his 
former  happiness  with  his  present  wretchedcon- 
dition,  be  pours  forth  a  complaint  unrivalled  in 
energy  and  pathos.  Gibbon  talks  of  the  difler- 
ent emotions  produced  by  the  transition  of  Atis 
fVom  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober  pathetic 
complaint  for  his  irretrievable  loss ;  but,  in  fact, 
his  complaint  is  not  soberly  pathetic — to  which 
the  Gfalliambic  measure  would  be  little  suited : 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  impassioned  ex- 
pression of  mental  agony  and  bitter  regret  in 
the  wide  compass  of  Roman  literature.  Epi* 
thaiamivM  Pelei  et  Tketidis.^This  is  the  long- 
est and  most  elaborate  of  the  productions  of 
Catullus.  It  displays  much  accurate  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  pathetic  and  impassioned  inci- 
dent. Catullus  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  all  his 
commentators  seem  determined  that  his  best 
poems  should  be  considered  as  of  Greek  iavenp 
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tion.  I  do  DOt  believei  however,  ihat  the  whole 
of  this  epilhalamium  was  tak«n  from  any  one 
poet  of  (ireece,  as  the  Coma  Berenices  was  from 
CaUlmachus;  but  the  author  undoubtedly  boi^ 
rowed  a  great  deal  from  various  writers  of  that 
countrj^.  The  proper  subject  of  this  ^^iihala- 
mium  is  the  festivals  held  in  Thessaly  in  hon- 
our of  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  but 
it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  long  episode,  con- 
taining the  story  of  Ariadne.  De  Coma  Bere- 
nices, IS  translated  from  a  production  of  Calli- 
macbus,  of  which,  only  two  distichs  remain, 
one  preserved  by  Theon,  a  scholiast  on  Aratus, 
and  another  in  the  Scholia  on  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius.  The  poem  of  Catullus  has  some  ihults, 
which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  his  pedantic 
model— a  certain  obscurity  in  point  ordiclion, 
and  that  ostentations  display  of  erudition,  which 
characterized  the  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
poets.  The  Greek  original,  however,  being 
lost,  except  two  distichs,  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
stitute an  accurate  comparison ;  out  the  Latin 
appears  to  be  considerably  more  difibse  than 
the  Greek.  The  Latin  poem,  like  its  Greek 
original,  is  in  elegiac  verse,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  spoken  by  the  constellation  called  toma  Be- 
renices. It  relates  how  Berenice,  the  queen  and 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  (Euergetes,)  vowed  the  con- 
secration of  her  locKs  to  the  immortals,  provid- 
ed her  husband  was  restored  to  her,  safe  and 
successful,  from  a  miliuiry  expedition  on  which 
he  had  proceeded  against  the  Assyrians.  The 
king  having  returned  according  to  her  wish, 
and  her  shorn  locks  having  disappeared,  it  is 
supposed,  by  one  of  those  fictions  which  poetry 
alone  can  admit,  that  Zephyrus,  the  son  of  Au- 
rora, and  brother  of  Memnon,  had  carried  them 
up  to  heaven,  and  thrown  them  into  the  lap  of 
Venus,  by  whom  they  were  set  in  the  sky,  and 
were  soon  aAerwards  discovered  among  the  con- 
stellations by  Conon,  a  court  astronomer.  But 
though  the  poem  of  Gallimachus  may  have  been 
seriously  written,  and  gravely  read  ty  the  court 
of  Ptolemy,  the  lines  of  Catullus  often  ap- 
proach to  something  like  pleasantry  or  ^arsi- 
ilage :  and  seem  intended  as  a  sort  of  mock- 
neroie,  and  remind  lis  strongly  of  the  Rom  of 
the  Lock.  Much  dispute  has  existed  witn  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  epigram- 
matic productions  of  Catullus^  and  tnose  of 
Martial,  who  sharpened  the  Latin  epigram,  and 
endeavoured  to  surprise,  by  terminating  an  or- 
dinary thought  with  some  word  or  expression, 
which  formed  a  poijU.  Of  the  three  great  tri- 
umvirs of  Latin  literature,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lip- 
sius,  and  Muretus,  the  last  considers  Catullus 
as  far  superior  to  bis  successor,  as  the  wit  of  a 
gentleman  to  that  of  a  scolTer  and  buffoon,  while 
the  two  former  award  the  palm  to  Martial. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  as  an  epi- 
grammatist, Martial  is  infinitely  superior  to 
Catullus ;  but  it  is  not  on  his  epigrams  that  the 
fame  of  Catullus  rests ;  he  owes  his  reputation 
to  about  a  dozen  pieces,  in  which  every  word, 
like  a  note  of  music,  thrills  on  the  heart-strings. 
It  is  this  felicitous  selection  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  melodious  expressions,  which  seem 
to  flow  from  the  heart  without  study  or  preme- 
ditation, which  h&s  rendered   him  the  most 

rraeefid  of  poets. II.   A  man  sumamed 

VrHeariiiSj  was  a  mimographer.     Jw.  13,  v. 
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CatOlus,  GL  Ldctatios,  L  went  with  300 
ships  during  the  first  Punic  war  against  the  Ca^ 
thaginians,  and  destroyed  600  of  their  ships  na- 
der  Hamilcar,  near  the  JSgates.  This  ceJebrst- 

ed  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war. IL  Aa 

orator,  distinguished  alsoasa  writer  of  epigrams 
and  admired  for  the  neatness,  elegance,  ana 
polished  style  of  his  compositions.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  colleague  c^  BAarioL 
when  a  consul  the  fourth  time ;  and  he  sbarea 
with  him  the  triumph  over  the  Cirabri.  He  was, 
by  his  colleague's  order,  suffocated  in  a  room 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.    LHcan. 

3,  V.  174.~P/t(/.  in  Mario. UL  A  Romaa 

sent  by  his  coimtrymen  to  carry  a  present  to 
the  god  of  Delphi,  from  the  spuib  taken  from 
Asdrubal.    lAv,  21. 

Cebss^  a  Theban  philosopher^ne  of  the  dis- 
ciples 01  Socrates,  B.  C.  406.  He  attended  his 
learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments,  and  du* 
tinguished  himself  by  three  dialogues  thai  he 
wrote ;  but  more  particularly  by  his  tables^  which 
contain  a  beautiful  and  afiectmg  picture  of  hu- 
man life,  delineated  with  accuracy  of  jud^eni 
and  great  splendour  of  sentiment.  Little  is 
known  of  the  character  of  Cebes  from  hisloiy. 
Plato  mentions  him  once,  and  Xenophoo  the 
same ;  but  both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  most 
fully  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  purity 
<^  his  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  6vo.  1689 ;  and  Glasgow, 
12mo.  1747. 

Cbonna,  a.  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interefi 
of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up  young  swal- 
lows, and  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends 
as  messengers.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  still  extant  in  Cicero.  Plin.  10; 
c.  ^,—Cic.  16,  ep.  06.     Oral.  29. 

CscRdpiDf,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  CecropiilB 
was  oflen  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  vir- 
tuous action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Virg,  JEnk 
6,v.21.— Ow<i.7,iMfe/.671. 

Cecrops,  I.  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica,  about  1556  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  ofthe 
countrv,  which  was  called  trom  him  Cecrq>ia. 
He  softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew 
them  from  the  countrv  to  inhabit  twelve  small 
villages  which  he  hao  founded.  He  gave  tbenr 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  amcffig 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Eg3rpt.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Acteeus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught 
his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instroded 
them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful  pa- 
troness of  their  city.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece, 
and  offered  him  sacrifices.  After  a  reign  of 
50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly-formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds  of  his  salv 
jectp,  Cecrops  died;  leaving  three  daughters, 
A  glaums,  Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  He  was  soe- 
ceeded  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 
Some  time  after,  Theseus,  one  of  his  succetfofs 
on  the  throne,  formed  the  twelve  villages  wfalclk 
he  had  established  into  one  city,  to  whid^  die 
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Bame  of  Athens  was  given.  Vid.  Atherue.' 
Some  authors  have  described  Cecrops  as  a 
monster,  half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent;  and ' 
this  fitble  is  explained  by  the  recoUection  that 
he  was  master  of  two  languages,  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian ;  or  that  he  had  command  over  two 
countries,  Egypt  and  Greece.  Others  explain 
it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulations  which  Ce- 
crops made  amongst  the  inhabitants  concerning 
marriage  and  the  union  of  the  two  sexes.  Pans. 
1,  c.  b.—Slrab.  9.^-Jtistin,  3,  c.  Q.^Herodot,  8, 
c.  4A.^ApoUod.3,  e.  U.-^Ond.  Met.  11,  v.  561. 

— B^gin.  fab.  166. II.  The  second  of  that 

name  was  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ereehtheus.  He  married 
Metiadnsa,  the  sister  of  Dtedalus,  by  whom  he 
had  Pandion.  Me  reigned  40  years,  and  died 
1907  B.  C.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  Ib.^Paus.  1,  c.  5. 

Celcr,  I.  a  man  who,  with  Severus,  under- 
took to  rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  burning 

of  Rome.    Tacil,  Ann.  15,  c.  43. 11.  A  man 

called  Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped 
over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romulus. 
Ovid,  F\ui.  4,  V.  SSl.^Plut.  in  Romtd. 

Cblbres,  dOO  of  the  noblest  and  strongest 
youths  at  Rome,  chosen  by  Romulus  to  be  his 
body  guards,  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went, 
ana  to  protect  his  person .  The  chief  or  captain 
was  called  TVibunus  Celerum,    Liv.  1,  c  15. 

Cblmjs,  I.  an  Epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
second  century,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  one 
of  his  compositions.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against 
the  Christians,  to  which  an  answer  was  re- 

tctmed  by  Origen. II.  Com.  a  physician  in 

the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  eight  books  on 
medicine,  besides  treatises  on  agriculture,  rheto- 
ric, and  military  affairs.  The  best  editions  of 
Celsus  de  meduxnA  are  the  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1746, 
and  that  of  Vallart,  13mo.  Paris  apud  Didot, 

1T78. ^in.  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 

warned  against  plagiarism,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  15,  and 
pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  eighth  epistle  for  his 
loiUes.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre- 
served.  IV.  Juvcniius,  a  lawyer,  who  con- 
spired against  I>omitian. V.  Titus,  a  man 

proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  865,  against  his 
will,  and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

Censores,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority 
aft  Rome,  first  created  B.  C.  443.  Their  office 
was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  posses- 
sions of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  regulate  the  taxes. 
Their  power  was  also  extended  over  private 
fiunilies;  they  punished  irregularity,  and  mspect- 
ed  the  management  and  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth.  They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses 
of  every  citizen,  and  even  degrade  a  senator  from 
all  h£5  privileges  and  honours,  if  guilty  of  any 
extravagance.  This  punishment  was  generally 
execaied  in  passing  over  the  offender's  name  in 
calling  the  list  of  the  senators.    The  office  of 

Cablic  censor  was  originally  exercised  by  the 
ings.  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
flrst  established  a  censtts^  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  registered,  and  give 
in  writing;  the  place  of  his  residence,  his  name, 
his  quality,  the  number  of  his  children,  of  his 
tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  &c.  The  ends 
of  the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the  Roman 
remiblic.  They  knew  their  own  strength,  their 
VUliCy  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
troops,  or  raise  a  tribute.    It  was  required  that 


every  knight  should  be  possessed  of  400,000 1 
terces,  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
order ;  and  a  senator  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
senate,  if  he  was  really  worth  800,000  sesterces. 
This  laborious  task  of  numbering  and  reviewing 
the  people  was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar^ 
quins,  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  become 
more  powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citi- 
zens was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  xm« 
able  to  make  the  census,  on  account  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business.  After  It  had  been  neglected 
for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called  cen- 
sors, were  elected.  Thev  remained  in  office  for 
five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they  made  a  cen- 
sus of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Campus  Martin^, 
and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  made  a  lustra- 
tion in  the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people.  This 
space  of  time  was  called  a  lustrum^  and  ten  or 
twenty  years  were  commonly  expressed  by  two 
or  four  t%tstra.  After  the  office  of  censors  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  unaltered,  the  Romans, 
jealous  of  their  power,  abridged  the  duration 
of  their  office  *,  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C 
420.  by  Mamercus  .£milius.  to  limit  the  time 
of  the  censorship  to  18  montns.  After  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  they  were  always  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  nad  been  consuls;  their 
office  w&s  more  honourable,  though  less  pow- 
erful, than  that  of  the  consuls :  the  badges  of 
their  office  were  the  same,  out  the  censoi^ 
were  not  allowed  to  have  lictors  to  walk  before 
them  as  the  consuls.  When  one  of  the  cen- 
sors died,  no  one  was  elected  in  his  room  till 
the  five  years  were  expired,  and  his  colleague 
immediately  resigned.  This  circumstance  ori- 
ginated from  the  death  of  a  censor  before  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  was  ever  after 
deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  republic. 
The  emperors  abolished  the  censors,  and  took 
upon  themselves  to  execute  their  office. 

Censor! Nus,  I.  (Ap.  CI.)  was  compelled,  af- 
ter many  services  to  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
murderea  some  davs  after,  A.  D.  270.— IL 
A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose  book, 
De  die  natali.  is  extant,  best  e<liled  in  8vo.  bv 
Havercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767.  It  treats  of  the  birth 
of  man,  of  years,  months,  and  days. 

Cbnsus,  tne  numbering  of  the  people  ofRome^ 
performed  by  the  censors,  a  censeo^  to  value. 

Vid,  Censorts. A  god  worshipped  at  Rome, 

the  same  as  Consns. 

CentumvTri,  the  members  of  a  court  of  ju* 
tice  at  Rome.  They  were  originally  chosen, 
three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and, 
though  105,  they  were  always  called  Centum- 
virs.  They  were  afterwards  increased  to  the 
number  of  190,  and  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  prstor  sent  to  their  tribunal  causes 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  their  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  extensive.  They  were  generally 
summoned  by  the  Decemviri,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  chiefest  among  them ;  and  they  assembled 
in  Hbe  Basilica,  or  public  court,  and  had  their 
tribunal  distinguished  by  a  spear  with  an  iron 
head ;  whence  a  decree  of  their  court  was  called 
HasUe  judicium ;  their  sentences  were  verr 
impartial,  and  without  appeal.  Cic.  de  OriU.  1, 
c.  iS^-^QuintU.  4,  5,  and  ll.—P^tn.  6.  ep.  33. 

CENTihuA,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
the  Romans,  consistingof  a  hundred.  The Ro* 
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man  people  were  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  curiae.  Servius 
TulLius  made  a  census:  and  when  he  had  the 
place  of  habitation,  name,  and  profession  of 
every  citizen,  which  amounted  to  80,000  men, 
all  able  to  bear  arms,  he  divided  them  into  six 
classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 
companies  of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  upwards, 
appointed  to  guard  the  city.  The  40  others 
were  young  men  from  17  to  45  years  of  age, 
appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  fight  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  They  were  to  be  worth  1,100,000  asxSj 
a  sum  equivalent  to  1800  pounds  English  money. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  consisted 
each  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  which  were 
composed  of  the  more  aged,  and  the  others  of 
the  younger  sort  of  people.  Tbey  were  to  be 
worth,  in  the  second  class,  75,000  asses,  or  about 
1212.  In  the  third,  50,000,  about  802. ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  25.000,  or  about  402.  The  fifth  class 
consisted  of  30  centuries,  three  of  which  were 
carpenters  by  trade,  and  the  others  of  different 
professions,  such  as  were  necessary  in  a  camp. 
They  were  to  be  worth  11,000  asses,  or  about 
182.  The  sixth  class  contained  only  one  cen- 
turia,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the  poorest 
citizens,  who  were  called  Proutarii,  as  their 
only  service  to  the  state  was  procreating  chil- 
dren. They  were  also  called  capiU  eensi.  as  the 
censor  took  notice  of  their  person,  not  of  their  es- 
tate. In  the  public  assemnlies  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  at  the  election  of  public  magistrates, 
or  at  the  trial  of  ca|>ital  crimes,  the  people  gave 
their  vote  by  centuries ;  whence  the  assembly 
was  called  eomida  ceuiwiata.  In  these  public 
assemblies,  which  were  never  convened  only  by 
the  consuls  at  the  permission  of  the  senate,  or 
by  the  dictator,  in  tne  absence  of  the  consuls, 
some  of  the  people  appeared  under  arms  for  fear 
of  an  attack  from  some  foreign  enemy.  When 
a  law  was  proposed  in  the  public  assemblies,  its 
advantages  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  harangue; 
aAer  which  it  was  exposea  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  city  three  market-days,  that 
tne  people  mi^ht  see  and  consider.  Exposing 
it  to  public  view,  was  called  proponere  ugem, 
and  explaining  it,  profMilgare  legem.  He  who 
merely  proposed  it,  was  called  lator  Ugis ;  and 
he  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance  and  utility, 
and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was  called  auetor 
Ugis.  When  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  the 
auguries  were  consulted  by  the  consul,  who,  af- 
ter haranguing  ihe  people,  and  reminding  them 
to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  republic,  dis- 
missed them  to  their  respective  centuries,  that 
their  votes  might  be  gathered.  Tbey  gave  their 
votes  viva  voce,  till  tne  year  of  Rome  A.  XT.  C. 
615,  when  they  changed  the  custom,  and  gave 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  by  ballots 
thrown  into  an  urn.  If  the  first  class  was 
unanimous,  the  others  were  not  consulted,  as  the 
first  was  superior  to  all  the  others  in  number ; 
but  if  they  were  not  unanimous,  they  proceeded 
to  consult  the  rest,  and  the  majority  decided  the 
question.  This  advantaere  of  the  first  class  gave 
offence  to  the  rest,  and  it  was  afterwards  settled 
that  one  class  of  the  six  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  give  its  votes  first,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
priority.  After  all  the  votes  had  been  gathered, 
the  consul  declared  aloud,  that  the  law  which 
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had  been  proposed  was  duly  and  con.sutQtioDaily 
approved.  The  same  ceremonies  were  observed 
in  the  election  of  consuls,  proctors,  dtc.  The 
word  CeiUm^ria  is  also  applied  to  a  subdivisioa 
of  one  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  consisted  d, 
a  hundred  men,  and  was  the  half  of  a  manipa- 
lus,  the  sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixueth 
part  of  a  legion.  The  commander  of  a  centuria 
was  called  cetdwrum,  and  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  branch  of  a  vine  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand. 

CephIlon,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  univer- 
sal history  from  the  age  of  riinusto  Alexander, 
which  he  divided  intonine  books,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He  afiec^ed  not 
to  know  the  place  of  his  birth,  expecting  it 
would  be  disputed  like  Homer's.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Cephalus.    Vid,    Part  IIL 

CfipmaiDORUs.  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  ia 

the  age  of  Jelschylus. ^11.  An  historian  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Phocian  war. 

Ce»cop8,  a  Milesian,  author  of  a  fabulous 
history,  mentioned  by  Athenasus. 

Cereaua,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres;  fizat 
instituted  at  Rome  l^  Memmius  the  edile,  and 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April.  Persoos  in 
mourning  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
celebration;  therefore  they  were  not  observed 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  are  the  sane 
as  the  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  VUL 
Thesmopkoria. 

Cestius,  an  Epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who  taii|^ 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of  Cicera 

Cetb£gus,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  Cornelii. L  Marcus,  a  consul  in 

the  second  Punic  war.      Cic.  in  Brut. IL 

A  tribune  at  Rome  of  the  most  corrapted 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  coospunacy 
against  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  to 
murder  Cicero.  He  was  apprehended,  andt 
with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  by  the  Roman 

senate.    Pt/iU.  in  Cic,  4'C. In.  P.  Com.  a 

powerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  partj  of 
Marius  asainst  Sylla.  His  mistress  and  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  she 
dtstributed  his  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  Mithridates. 

CfeYx.     Vid,  Part  IIL 

CHABaiA.s,  an  Athenian  general  and  philoso- 
pher, who  chiefly  signalized  himself  when  he 
assisted  the  Boeotians  against  Agesilaus.  la 
this  celebrated  campaign  he  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  lo 
rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover  lhem> 
selves  with  their  shields,  by  which  m^ans  be 
daunted  the  enemy  and  had  a  statue  lais^  to 
his  honour  in  that  same  posture.  He  assastcd 
also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  oonqoered 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus :  but  he  at  last  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  courage,  and  despised 
to  fly  from  his  ship  when  he  had  il  in  his  pow- 
er to  save  his  life  like  his  companions,  B.  C 
376.  C.  Nep,  in  vHA.—Diod.  16.— P««/.  in  I>kse. 

Chjerbas,  an  ofiicer  who  murdered  Cniigii> 
la,  A.  D.  41,  to  prevent  the  infamous  dcSlh 
which  was  prepared  against  himself. 

Chjbremon,  I.  a  comic  poet,  and  disciple  ot 

Socrates. IL  A  stoic,  who  wrote  on  the 

Egyptian  priests. 
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Chjbrepbok,  a  tragic  poet  of  Ath^s  in  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Cbaraadis,  an  Athenian  general,  sent  with 
90  ships  to  Sicily  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  died  426  B.  C.  &c.  7%ucyd.  3, 
c.  86. 

Charaz,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamus,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  40  books. , 

CBAaAXEs,  and  Cuaraxus,  a  Mitylenean, 
brother  ro  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
«  fond  of  Rhodope,  upon  whom  he  squandered  aU 
his  possessions,  and  reduced  himself  lo  poverty 
anothe  necessity  of  piratical  excursions.  Ovid. 
^roid.  15,  v.  m.^Herodot.  %  c.  135.  &c. 

Charbs,  1.  a  statuary  of  Lindus,  who  was  12 
years  employed  in  making  the  famous  Colossus 

at  Rhodes.    Plin,  34,  c.  7. II.  An  historian 

of  Mityiene,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander. 

CHAaicLEs,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.     Xenoph.  Mb- 

mor,  1. — Arist.  PUU,  5,  c.  6. II.  A  famous 

physician  under  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  50. 
Chirila.  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
jean  by  tae  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
ihis  circumstance.  In  a  great  famine  the  peo- 
ple of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to  their 
Jung  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accordingly 
distributed  a  little  corn  he  had  among  the  no- 
blest ;  but  as  a  poor  little  girl,  called  Charila, 
begged  the  king  with  more  than  common  ear- 
nestness, he  beat  her  with  his  shoe,  and  the  girl, 
unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged  herself  in 
her  girdle.  The  famine  increased ;  and  the  ora- 
cle told  the  king,  that  to  relieve  his  people  he 
most  atone  for  the  murder  of  Charila.  Upon 
this,  a  festival  was  instituted  with  expiatory 
rites.  The  king  presided  over  this  institution, 
and  distributed  pute  and  corn  to  such  as  attend- 
ed. Charila's  image  was  brought  before  the 
king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe;  after  which, 
it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
pat  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  buried  it  where 
Charila  was  buried.    PhU.  in  Quasi.  Orac. 

Cbtrilaus,  and  Charillus,  a  son  of  Poly- 
deetes,  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected 
by  his  uncle  Lycurgos.  He  made  war  against 
Argus  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  released  on  promise  that  he  would 
cease  from  war,  an  engagement  he  soon  broke. 
He  died  in  the  64ih  year  of  his  age.  Pans.  3, 
36,  1.  6,  c.  48. 

Charisia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
with  dances  which  continued  all  night.  H6  who 
cootinaed  awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with 
a  cake. 

Charmtia,  fefUtvals  at  Rome,  celebrated  on 
the  90th  of  February,  by  the  distribution  of  mu- 
tual presents,  with  the  intention  of  reconciling 
friends  and  relations.  Vol  Mix.  3,  c.  1. — Quid. 

CHAaiTov,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  composed 
a  Qreek  romance,  called,  7%e  Loves  of  Choreas 
mnd  CalHrrkoe^  which  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  elegance,  and  the  originality  of  the  char- 
acters it  describes.  There  is  a  very  learned 
edition  of  Chariton,  by  Relske,  with  D*Orville's 
notes,  3  vols.  4to.    Amst.  1750. 

Cb ABMiDBs,  a  philosopher  of  the  third  acad- 
emVt  B.  C.  95. 

CfLARifls,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  in  Nero's 
iLge,  who  used  cold  baths  for  his  patients,  and 


prescribed  medicines  contrary  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries.    Plin.  21,  c.  1. 

Charmus,  a  poet  of  Syracuse^  some  of  whose 
fragments  are  found  scattered  m  Athenseus. 

Charon,  I.  a  Theban,  who  received  into  his 
house  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  when  they  de- 
livered Thebes  from  tyranny,  &c.  PliU.  in  Pe- 

lop. II.  An  historian  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Pytheus,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  be* 
aides  other  treatises,  B.  C.  479. III.  An  his- 
torian of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
his  country  and  Egypt. 

Charondas,  a  man  of  Catana,  who  gave  laws 
to  the  people  of  Thurium,  and  made  a  law  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come  armed  into 
the  assembly.  He  inadve rtently  broke  this  law, 
and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
446.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

Charops,  and  CHAa5p£8, 1,  a  powerful  Epi- 
rot,  who  assisted  Flaminius  when  making  war 
against  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedonia.    PluL 

in  Flam. IL  The  first  decennial  archon  at 

Athens.    PaUrc.  1,  c.  8. 

Chel£,  a  Greek  word,  (x^^ii)  signifying 
clawSf  which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  <^ 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according  to 
the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Virgo.  Virg.  Q.  1, 
V.  33. 

ChelIdonia,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  bojs  to  go  begging  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  certain  songs.  &c. 

Aiken. The  wind  Favonius  was  called  also 

Chelidania,  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  Februa- 
ry  to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  March,  the 
time  when  swallows  first  made  their  appear- 
ance.   Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

CHELdNis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  accom- 
panied her  father,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  afler  went  into  IxmishmenC 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.    PliU.  in  Agid.  <f  C^^. 

Cheops,  and  Cheospes,  a  king  of  Egypt  after 
Rhampsiniius,  who  built  famous  pyramids, 
upon  which  1060  talenta  were  expended  only 
in  supplying  the  workmen  with  leelc,  parsley, 
fifarlick,  and  other  vegetables.  Herodot.  3,  c. 
134. 

Chbpherbn,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  in  veterate- 
ly  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they  pub- 
lic] v  reported  that  the  pyramids  which  they  had 
built  had  been  erected  by  a  shepherd.  Herodot, 
2.  c.  137. 

CHBRis5pin7s,  a  commander  of  800  Spartans, 
in  the  expedition  which  Cyras  undertook  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.    Diod.  14. 

Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has  been 
called  one  ot  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
P/i».7,  c.  33.— Iifler/. 

Chionidbs,  was  the  first  comic  writer  among 
the  Athenians.  His  representations  date  from 
Olymp.  73d.  3,  B.  C.  487.  The  names  of 
three  of  his  comedies  are  recorded : — '  Hpcjcf, 
nzpvaX  ^  'Atmptol,  and  XlrtaxoL  The  two  lat- 
ter do  not  apparently  bear  any  reference  to 
mythology,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
comedy  was  beginning  to  adopt  subjects  of  a 
different  nature ;  or  rather,  that  the  Attic  come- 
dy did,  from  its  earliest  times,  incline,  as  in  the 
days  of  Aristophanes,  to  personality  and  satire. 

CmLORus,  (Constant! ne,*)  one  of  the  Caesars, 
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in  Diocletian's  age  who  reigned  two  years  after 
the  emperor's  abdication,  suid  died  July  25,  A. 
D.  306. 

Chcerilus,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  many  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 
prize.  The  dramas  of  Choerilos  appear  origi- 
nally to  have  been  of  a  satiric  character,  like 
(hose  of  Thespis.  In  his  later  days  he  natural- 
ly copied  the  unprovements  of  Pbrvnichus,  and 
we  mid  him  accordingly  contending  for  the 
tragic  prizes  against  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  and 
iEschylus,  Olyntp.  TOtb,  B.  C.  499 ;  the  time 
when  iEschylus  first  exhibited.  His  pieces  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hmidred  and  ^fty : 
not  a  fragment  however  remains :  and,  if  we 
may  trust  uermeas  and  Proclns,  the  commen- 
tators on  Plato,  the  loss  is  not  very  great. 

II.  An  historian  of  Samos. Two  uher  poets, 

one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  withHeroaotus. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  which  the 
Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes,  and^  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
he  received  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  from 
the  Athenians,  and  was  publicly  ranked  with 
Homer  as  a  poet.  The  other  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's flatterers  and  friends.  It  is  said  the 
prince  promised  him  as  man^  pieces  of  gold  as 
there  snonld  be  good  verses  in  his  poetry,  and 
as  many  slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were  bad ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his 
verses  in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while 
the  rest  were  rewarded  with  the  castigation. 
Plul.  in  Atex.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 

Chonnidas.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Chromius,  an  Argive,  who,  alone  with  Alce- 
nor,  survived  a  battle  between  300  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  300  Spartans.    BerodoL  1,  c.  62. 

Chrysanthios,  a  philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
he  wrote. 

Chrybcrmus,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.    Plui.  in  Parall. 

CHRTnppus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
who  wrote  about  311  treatises.  Among  his  cu- 
rious opinions  was  his  approbation  of  a  parent's 
marriage  with  his  child,  and  his  wish  that  dead 
bodies  snould  be  eaten  rather  than  buried.  He 
died  through  excess  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say, 
from  laughing  too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating 
figs  on  a  silver  plate,  207,  B.C.  in  the 80th year 
of  his  age.  Vol,  Max.  8,  c.  7. — Diod.Sorai. 
2.  Sat,!,  V.  40. 

Cbrysostom,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was 
a  great  disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  lashing 
the  vicefl  of  nis  age,  he  procured  himself  many 
enemies.  He  was  banished  for  opposing  the 
raising  a  statue  to  the  empress,  after  Saving  dis- 
played his  abilities  as  an  elegant  preacher,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
Scripture.  Chrysostom's  works  were  nobly  and 
correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  by  Sa- 
ville,  8  vols.  fol.  EUone.  1613.    They  have  ap- 

S eared  with  a  translation,  at  Paris,  edit.  Bene- 
ict.  Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fol.  1718. 
Cicero,  M.  T.  bom  at  Arpinum,  wa.s  son  of 
a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His  mother's 
name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying  many  pro- 
mising abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philo- 
sophy at  Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius  Scsevola. 
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I  The  y^emence  with  which  he  bad  attacked 
I  Clodius  proved  injurious  to  him ;  and  when  his 
enemy  was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  banished 
from  Rome,  though  20,000  young  men  were 
supporters  of  his  innocence.     After  sixteen 
months  absence,  he  entered  Rome  with  univer- 
sal satisfaction,  and  when  he  was  sent,  with  the 
power  of  proconsul,  to  Cilicia,  his  intqg;rity  and 
prudence  made  him  successful  against  the  ene- 
m^,  and  at  his  return  he  vats  honoured  with  a 
iriumph,  which  the  factions  prevented  him  to 
enjoy.    After  much  hesitation  during  the  civil 
commotions  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  be 
joined  himself  to  the  latter,  and  followed  bin 
to  Greece.    When  victory  nad  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Cspsar.  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  Cicera 
went  to  Brundusium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the 
conqueror,who  treated  him  with  great  humanity. 
From  this  time  Cicero  retired  into  tbe  counuy. 
and  seldom  visited  Rome.    When  Oaesar  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended 
a  general  anmesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to 
decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassioi. 
But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Caesar^  mur- 
derers decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  retired  to  Athens.    He  soon  after  returned, 
but  lived  in  perpetual   fear  of  assassination. 
Augustus  courted  the  approbation  of  Cicero, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  his  coUeagae  i& 
the  consulship.    But  his  wish  was  not  sincere; 
he  soon  forgot  his  former  professions  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  when  the  two  consuls  had  been  kill- 
ed at  Mutina,  Augustus  joined  his  interest  to 
that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate  was  soon 
after  formed.    The  great  enmity  which  Cicem 
bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to  de- 
stroy all  cause  of  quarrel,  and  each  to  deqmich 
his  enemies,  produced  their  list  of  proscriptioa. 
About  two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  ud 
Cicero  was  among  the  number  upon  the  list  of 
Antony.    Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom 
he  partly  owed  his  ^eatness,  and  Cicero  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony.  araon| 
whom  was  Popilius,  whom  be  had  aelendea 
upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.    He  had  fled 
in  a  litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta,  and  whea 
the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he  pot  his  head 
out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  A-om  the 
body  by  Herennius.    This  memorable  event 
happened  in  December,  43  B.  C.  after  the  es- 
joyment  of  life  for  63  years,  11  months,  and 
5  days.    The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  np  in 
the  Roman  forum ;  and  Fulvia,  the  triumviri 
wife,  drew  the  tongue  out  of  the  month,  and 
bored  "    " 
verift 
cero 

revengeful  than  a  woman.  Cicero  has  acquir- 
ed more  real  fame  by  his  literary  composkiocs 
than  bv  his  spirited  exertions  as  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced, 
at  least  of  those  which  are  extant,  was  ddivered 
in  presence  of  four  jud^  appointed  by  the  pn^ 
tor,  and  with  Horteosius  for  his  opponent.  R 
was  in  tbe  case  of  Cluintius,  which  was  i^eftded 
in  the  year  672,  when  Cicero  was  26  ytnzs  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  came  to  the  bar  mw^ 
later  than  was  usual,  after  having  studied  dwii 
law  under  Mucius  Scsevola,  and  having  ftirtlMC 
qualified  himself  for  the  exercise  of  ha  profoB- 
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aoA  br  the  study  of  polite  literatare  tmder  the 
poet  Archias,  as  also  of  philosophr  under  the 
principal  teachers  of  each  sect  who  had  resorted 
to  Rome.  This  case  was  undertaken  by  Cicero, 
at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  comedian  Ros- 
dus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Gtuintius :  but  it  was 
not  of  a  nature  well  adapted  to  call  forth  or  dis- 
play any  of  the  higher  powers  of  eloquence. 
in  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  pleaded 
the  case  of  (^uintios,  Cicero  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Roscius  of  Ameria,  which  was  the  first 
public  or  criminal  trial  in  which  he  spoke.  The 
father  of  Roscius  had  two  mortal  enemies,  of 
his  own  name  and  district.  During  the  proscrip- 
tioDs  of  Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening 
at  Rome,  while  returning  home  from  supper ; 
and,  on  pretext  that  he  ivas  in  the  list  proscribed. 
his  estate  was  purchased  for  a  mere  nominal 

S rice  by  Chrysogonus,a  favourite  slave,  to  whom 
jIIbl  had  given  freedom,  and  whom  he  had  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  property  of  Roscius  as  a  for- 
feiture. Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  acquir- 
ed^ were  made  over  by  Chrysogonus  to  the  Ros- 
cii.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  pleaded  with 
much  animation  and  spirit,  but  the  oration  was 
rather  too  much  in  tnat  florid  Asiatic  taste, 
which  Cicero  at  this  time  had  probably  adopted 
from  imitation  of  Hortensius,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  the  most  perfect  model  of  eloquence  in 
Che  Forum ;  and  hence  the  celebrated  passage 
OD  the  punishment  of  parricide  (which  consisted 
in  throwing  the  crimmal,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  into 
a  river)  was  condemned  by  the  severer  taste  of 
his  more  advanced  years.    Cicero's  courage  in 
defending  and  obtaming  the  acquittal  of  Ros- 
cins,  nm&T  the  circumstances  in  which  the  case 
was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by  the  whole 
city.    By  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice 
of  an  agent  of  Sylla,  wno  was  then  in  the  plen- 
iiade  o£  his  power,  and  by  the  energy  with 
vhich  he  resisted  an  oppressive  proceedmg,  he 
fixed  his  character  for  a  fearless  and  zealous  pa- 
tron of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accom- 
plished orator.   Immediately  after  the  decision 
of  this  cause,  Cicero,  partly  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  partly  for  improvement,  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  where  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  assiduous  study  of  philosophy  ana  elo- 
quence, under  the  ablest  teachers  ox  Athens  and 
Asia  Minor.    Nor  was  his  style  alone  formed 
and  improved  by  imitation  of  the  Greek  rheto- 
ricians :  his  pronunciation  also  was  corrected,  by 
{>ractising  under  Greek  masters,  from  whom  he 
earned  the  art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and 
of  eiving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
haa  hitheno  attained.    The  first  cause  which 
he  pleaded  after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  that  of 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  comedian,  in  a  dispute, 
vhich  involved  a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  and 
was  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  All 
the  orations  which  he  delivered  auring  the  five 
following  years,  are  lost,  of  which  number  were 
those  for  Marcus  Tnllius  and  L.  Yarenus,  men- 
tioned by  Priscian  as  extant  in  his  time.    At 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  and  when  Ci- 
cero was  now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
ase,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted a^inst  V  erres,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  a 
erimin&I  mfinitdy  more  hateful  than  Catiline 
or  Clodios,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  repvbliCj  at 
never  produced  an  equal  in  turpitude  and 


crime.  He  was  now  accused  by  the  Sicilians 
of  many  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  committed  by  him  during  his  triennial 
government  of  their  island,  which  he  had  done 
more  to  ruin  than  all  the  arbitrary  acts  of  their 
native  tyrants,  or  the  devastating  wars  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  This  arduous 
task  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  undertake,  hy 
a  petition  from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Messina,  both  which  cities  had 
been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to 
share  the  spoils  of  the  province.  Having  ac- 
cepted this  trust,  so  important  in  his  eyes  to  the 
honour  of  the  republic,  neither  the  mr-distant 
evidence,  nor  irritating  delays  of  all  those  guards 
of  guilt  with  which  Yerres  was  environed,  could 
deter  or  slacken  his  exertions.  The  first  device 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  or  rather  of  his 
counsel,  Hortensius,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  from  the  hands  of  Cicero,  by  placing  it 
in  those  of  Csecilius,  who  was  a  creature  of 
Yerres,  and  who  now  claimed  a  preference  to 
Cicero,  on  the  ground  of  personal  iajuries  re- 
ceived from  the  accused,  and  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  crimes  of  his  pretended  enemy. 
The  judicial  claims  of  these  competitors  had 
therefore  to  be  first  decided  in  that  Kind  of  pro- 
cess called  DivinaUo.  in  which  Cicero  delivered 
his  oration,  entitlea  Contra  CacUium^  and 
showed,  with  much  power  of  argument  and  sar- 
casm, that  he  himself  was  in  every  way  best  fit- 
ted to  act  as  the  impeacher  of  Yerres.  Having; 
succeeded  in  convmcing  the  judges  that  Coeci- 
lius  only  wished  to  get  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  betray  it,  Cicero  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  was  allowed 
110  days  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to 
collect  information  for  supporting  his  charge. 
He  finished  his  progress  through  the  island  in 
less  than  half  the  time  which  mA  been  granted 
him.  On  his  return  he  found  that  a  plan  had 
been  laid  by  the  friends  of  Yerres,  to  procrasti- 
nate the  trial  at  least  till  the  following  season, 
when  they  expected  to  have  magistrates  ana 
judges  who  would  prove  favourable  to  his  inter- 
ests. In  this  design  they  so  far  succeeded,  that 
time  was  not  left  to  go  through  the  cause  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  forms  and  practice  of 
oratorical  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  year: 
Cicero,  therefore,  resolved  to  lose  no  timeSy  en- 
forcing or  aggravating  the  several  articles  of 
charge,  but  to  produce  at  once  all  his  documents 
and  witnesses,  leaving  the  rhetorical  part  of  the 
performance  till  the  whole  evidence  was  con- 
cluded. The  first  oration,  therefore,  against 
Yerres,  which  is  extremely  short,  was  merely 
intended  to  explain  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  unusual  mode  of  proce- 
dure. He  accordinglv  exposes  the  devices  by 
which  the  culprit  and  his  cabal  were  attempting 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  and  unfolos  the 
eternal  disgrace  that  would  attach  to  the  Roman 
law,  should  their  stratagems  prove  successful. 
This  oration  was  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
the  witnesses,  and  recital  of  the  aocuments, 
which  so  clearly  established  the  guilt  of  Yerres, 
that,  driven  to  despair,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  volimtaiy  exile.  It 
therefore  appears,  that  of  the  six  orations  against 
Yerres,  only  one  was  pronounced.  The  other 
five,  forming  the  series  of  harangues  which  he 
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intended  to  deliver  after  the  proof  had  been  com- 
pleled,  were  snbse^nenily  published  in  the  same 
shape  as  if  the  delinquent  had  acraally  stood  his 
trial,  and  was  to  have  made  a  reeular  defence. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  oration  for 
Fonteius,  the  next  which  Cicero  deliveted,  has 
descended  to  us  incomplete.  It  was  the  defence 
of  an  unpopular  governor,  accused  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  province  intrusted  to  his  administra- 
tion ;  and,  as  such,  would  have  formed  an  in- 
teresting contrast  co  the  accusation  of  Yerres. 
Pro  Cacina. — This  was  a  mere  question  of 
civil  right,  turning  on  the  effect  of  a  prsetorian 
edict.  Pro  Lege  Mdwilia. — Hitheno  Cicero 
had  only  addressed  the  judges  in  the  forum  in 
civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions.  The  ora- 
tion for  the  Manilian  law,  which  is  accx)unted 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  productions,  was 
the  first  in  which  he  spoke  to  the  whole  people 
fW)m  the  rostrum.  It  was  pronounced  in  lavour 
of  a  law  proposed  by  Manilius,  a  iribune  of  the 
people,  for  constituting  Pompev  sole  general, 
with  extraordinary  powers,  in  the  war  against 
Mlthridaies  and  Tignnts.  in  which  LucuUus 
at  the  time  commanded.  The  chiefs  of  the  sen- 
ate regarded  this  law  as  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  the  republic ;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catul- 
lus, and  eloquence  of  Hortensins,  were  directed 
against  it.  The  glare  of  glory  that  surrounded 
Pompey,  concealed  fVom  Cicero  his  many  and 
great  imperfections,  and  seduced  an  honest  citi- 
zen, and  finest  genius  in  Rome,  a  num  of  un- 
paralleled industry,  and  that  generally  applied 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  into  the  prostitution  of 
bis  abilities  and  virtues,  for  exalting  an  ambi- 
tious chief,  and  investing  him  with  such  exor- 
bitant and  unconstitutional  powers,  as  virtually 
subverted  the  commonwealtn.  Pro  dnentw. — 
This  is  a  pleading  for  Cluentius,  who,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned his  stepfather,  Oppianicus.  Great  part 
of  the  harangue  appears  to  be  but  collaterally 
connected  with  the  direct  subject  of  the  prose- 
cution. The  whole  oration  discloses  such  a 
scene  of  enormous  villany — of  murders,  by 
poison  and  assassination — of  incest,  and  subor- 
nation of  witnesses,  that  the  family  history  of 
Cluentius  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
in  domestic  society,  of  what  the  government  of 
Verres  was  in  public  life.  Though  very  long, 
and  complicatell  too,  in  the  subject,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  forcible  of  all  Cicero's  ju- 
dicial orations ;  and  under  the  impression  that 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  strain  of  a  modem  plead- 
in?  than  any  of  the  others,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Blair  as  the  subject  of  a  minute  analysis 
and  criticism.  De  Lege  Agraria  contra  Rul- 
him. — In  his  discourse  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  the 
first  of  the  deliberative  kind  addressed  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  Cicero  had  the  advantage 
of  speaking  for  a  favourite  of  the  multitude,  and 
acramst  the  chiefs  of  the  senate;  but  he  was 
placed  in  a  very  difiTerent  situation  when  he 
came  fo  oppose  the  Agrarian  law.  This  had 
been  for  300  years  the  darling  object  of  the  Ro- 
man tribes— the  daily  attraction  and  rallying 
word  of  the  populace — the  sigfnal  of  discord,  and 
most  powerful  engine  of  the  seditious  tribu- 
nate. The  first  of  the  series  of  orations  against 
the  Agrarian  law,  now  proposed  by  Rullus,  was 
delivered  by  Cicero  in  the  senate-house,  shortlv 
after  his  election  to  the  consulship:  the  second 
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and  third  were  addressed  to  the  people  fiomtlie 
rostrunL  Pro  RaHrio. — About  the  year  664, 
Saturninns,  a  seditious  tribune,  had  been  siain 
by  a  party  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  senate. 
Thirty-six  years  afterwards,  Rabirius  was  ac- 
cused of  accession  to  this  murder,  by  Labienos, 
subsequendv  well  known  as  Cesar's  lieutenant 
in  Gaul.  Hortensins  had  pleaded  the  cause  be- 
fore the  Duumvirs,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
by  whom  Rabirius  being  condemned,  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero  in 
the  Comitia.  Cicero's  oration  on  this  conten- 
tion between  the  senatorial  and  tribunitlal  pow- 
er, gives  us  more  the  impression  of  prompt  and 
unstudied  eloquence  than  most  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues. Contra  CatiHnam. — The  detection 
and  suppression  of  that  nefarious  plot  form  the 
most  glorious  part  of  the  political  life  of  Cicero: 
and  U)e  orations  he  pronounced  against  the 
chief  conspirators,  are  still  regarded  as  the  moEt 
splendid  monuments  of  his  eloquence.  The 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  tended  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  city  and  govemmeot.  Cicero^ 
having  discovered  his  designs,  sununoned  the 
senate  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
with  the  intention  of  laying  before  it  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  plot.  B ot  Catiline  having 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembiy,his  audacity  impelled  the  consolar  orator 
into  an  abrupt  invective,  which  is  directly  ad- 
dressed to  the  traitor^  and  commenced  witboot 
the  preamble  by  which  most  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues are  introduced.  The  great  obyeci  of 
the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  ijao 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singular, 
that  so  dangerous  a  personage,  and  who  might 
have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should  thus  have 
been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdraw  to  his 
army,  instead  of  being  seized  and  punished. 
Catiline  havingescaped  unmolested  toniscamp, 
the  conduct  oi  the  consul  in  not  apprehending, 
but  sending  away  this  formidable  enemy,  hM 
probably  excited  some  censure  and  disccnteni; 
and  the  second  Catilinarian  oration  was  incon- 
sequence delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  justify  his  driving  the 
chief  conspirator  from  Rome.  Manifest  proo6 
of  the  whole  plot  having  been  at  length  ootahi- 
ed,  by  the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
AIloDTOges,  with  whom  the  conspirators  had 
tampered,  and  who  were  bearing  writtes  cre- 
dentials from  them  to  their  own  country,  Cice- 
ro, in  his  third  oration,  laid  before  the  pemile  all 
the  particulars  of  the  discovery,and  invitea  them 
to  join  in  celebrating  a  thank^ving,  which  had 
been  decreed  by  the  senate  to  bis  honour,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  coimtry.  The  hut  Cati- 
linarian oration  was  pronounced  in  the  senate, 
on  the  debate  concerning  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Cicero  docs  nd 
precisely  declare  for  any  particular  pnnishBQcni; 
but  he  snows  that  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to 
the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  theenormiiv  of  the 
conspirators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  their 
crimes  with  much  acrimony  and  art.  His  sen- 
timents finally  prevailed ;  and  those  conspira- 
tors who  had  remained  in  Rome,  were  stran- 
gled under  his  immediate  superintendence  In 
these  four  orations,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of 
thern,  parliculRrly  of  the  first  and  !a«*,  is  very 
different,  nnd  accommodated  with  a  great  deal 
of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  circnm- 
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wader  which  they  were   delivered. 
Throogh  the  whole  series  of  the  Catiltnarian 
onuions,  the  language  of  Cicero  is  well  calcu* 
lated  to  overawe  the  wicked,to  confirm  the  good, 
and  encourage  the  timid.    It  is  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  renders  the  mind  of  one  man  the  mind 
of  a  whole  assembly,  or  a  whole  people.    Pro 
Mmrmma. — The  Comitia  being  now  held  in  or- 
der to  ehoose  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year^o- 
nitia  Silanus  and  Mnraena  were  elected.    The 
latter  candidate  had  for  hw  competitor  the  cele- 
brated inriaconsolt  Salpicins  Rmos;  who,  being 
assisted  by  Cato,  charged  Mnraena  with  having 
yrevadcd  by  bribery  and  corruntion.  This  case 
was  one  of  great  ezpectaiion,  irom  the  dignity 
of  the  pffoseentors,  and  eloquence  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  accused.    Before  Cicero  spoke,  it 
had  been  pleaded  by  Hortensius,  and  Crassus 
the  triumvir;  and  Cicero,  in  engaging  in  the 
cause,  felt  the  utmost  desire  to  surpass  these 
rivals  of  his  eloquence.    Such  was  his  anxiety, 
that  he  slept  none  dorbiff  the  whole  night  which 
weeeded  the  hearing  of  the  cause;  and  being 
UMis  exhausted  with  cafe,  his  eloquence  on  this 
oecasioo  fell  short  of  that  of  Hortensius.    He 
shows,  however,  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the 
wawnrr  in  which  he  manages  the  attack  on 
the  philosophy  of  Cato,  and  profession  of  Sulpi- 
aios,  boih  of  whom  were  his  narticularfi'iends, 
and  hich  in  the  estimatilon  or  thejudges  he  ad- 
dreased.    JPr#  Conttiw  Siyitta .— Sylla,  who  was 
aftofwardsa  great  partisan  of  Ceesar's,  was  pro- 
aeeoied  for  having  been  engaged  in  Catiline's 
eonsptracy:  but  his  accuser,  Torqnatus,  digres- 
sing irom  the  charge  a^inst  Sylla.  turned  his 
caiUery  on  Cicero ;  allegmg,  that  be  had  usurped 
Ibe  aotboritv  of  a  king;  and  asserting,  that  he 
was  the  thira  foreign  sovereign  who  had  reigned 
ai  Rome  after  Numa  and  Tarquin.    Cicero, 
therelbre,  in  his  reply  had  not  only  to  defend  his 
elient,  but  to  answer  the  petiflant  raillery  by 
which  his  antagonist  attempted  to  excite  envy 
and  odium  agamst  himself  For  this  defence  of 
GomeiiusSvlla,  Cicero  privately  received  from 
his  client  the  sum  of  90,000  sesterces,  which 
chiefly  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  magnificent 
house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.     Pro  Arekia. — 
This  is  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  on  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  jieanng  of  all  his 
harangaea.    Archias  was  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and,  having  come  to  Italy  in  early  youth,  was 
sewafded  for  his  learning  and  genius  with  the 
friendship  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  with 
the  citizenship  of  Heraclea,  a  confederate  and 
ealranchised  town  of  Magna  Qraecia.    A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  law  was  enacted  conferring 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  who  bad 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  federate  states, 
provided  they  had  a  settlement  in  Italv  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  had  assen- 
ed  the  privilege  before  the  pnetor  within  sixty 
days  mm  the  period  at  which  it  was  promul- 
gated.   After  Archias  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 
at  this  law  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
^Ipitna  were  called  in  question  by  one  (jlmcchus, 
who  new  attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city, 
under  the  enactment  expelling  all  foreigners 
who  usurped,  without  due  title,  the  name  and  at» 
tribates  of  Roman  citizens.  The  loss  of  records, 
and  some  other  circumstance^,  having  thrown 
^ffobts  on  the  legal  right  of  his  client,  Cicero 
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chiefiy  enlarged  on  the  dignity  of  literature  and 
poetry,  and  the  various  accomplishments  of  A^* 
chias,  which  ^ve  him  so  jost  a  claim  to  the  pri« 
vil^es  he  enjoyed.  The  whole  oration  is  inler- 
spereed  with  beautiful  maxims  and  sentences, 
which  have  been  quoted  with  delight  in  all  ages.' 
Pro  Calio. — Middleton  has  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  orations  which 
Cicero  has  left  us,  fh>m  the  vivacity  of  wit  and 
humour  with  which  he  treats  the  gallantries  of 
Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Caslius,  and  in  gen*- 
eral  the  gayeties  and  licentiousness  of  youth. 
Ctelius  was  ayoong  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  accomplishments,  who  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to 
the  Forum ;  but  having  imprudently  engaged  in 
an  intri^e  with  Clodia,  the  well-known  sister 
of  Clodius,  and  having  afterwards  deserted  her, 
she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
and  of  having  borrowed  monej  from  her  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the 
Alexanarian  ambassador.  De  Provineiis  Om^ 
sutaribus. — The  ^vemment  of  Qaul  was  con- 
tinued to  Caesar,  in  consequence  of  this  oration, 
so  that  it  may  be  considem  as  one  of  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, which  it  was  incontestably  the  great  wish  of 
Cicero  to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate,  tn 
Pisonem, — Piso  having  been  recalled  from  his 
government  of  Macron,  in  consequence  of 
Cicero's  oration,  De  Provineiis  CorauUriifUs, 
he  complained,  in  one  of  his  first  appearances 
in  the  senate,  of  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
and  attacked  the  orator,  particularlv  on  the 
score  of  his  poetry,  ridiculmg  the  well-known 
line  >— 

'  Ceda/iU  arma  tog^t^-concedtU  lawrea  Un^^uaJ 

Cicero  replied  in  a  bitter  invective,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  his  ene- 
my to  public  contempt  and  detestation.  The 
most  singular  feature  of  this  harangue  is  the 
personal  abuse  and  coarseness  of  expression  it 
contains,  which  appear  ihe  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  delivered  in  the 
senate-house,  and  directed  against  an  individual 
of  such  distinction  and  consequence  as  Piso* 
Pro  JMStofie.— The  speech  whicn  Cicero  actual- 
ly delivered,  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  is 
mentioned  hy  Asconius  Pedianns  as  still  extant 
in  his  time.  But  that  beautiful  harangue  which 
we  now  possess,  is  one  which  was  retouched  and 
polished,  as  a  eift  for  Milo,  after  he  had  retired 
m  exill  to  Marseilles.  Pro  Ligario.—This 
oration  was  pronounced  after  Cssar,  having 
vanquished  Pompey  in  Thessaly  and  destroved, 
the  remains  of  tne  republican  party  in  Afri- 
ca, assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  Merciful  as  the  conqueror  ap- 
peared, he  was  understood  to  be  much  exaspe- 
rated against  those  who,  after  the  rout  at  Phar- 
salia,  had  renewed  the  war  in  Afirica.  Ligarius, 
when  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  was 
formerly  accused  by  his  old  enemjr  Tubem,  of 
having  borne  arm?  in  that  contest  The  dicta- 
tor himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  case, 
much  |)re(udiced  against  Ligarias,as  was  known 
from  his  having  previously  aeclared,  that  his  re- 
solution was  fixed,  and  was  not  to  be  altered  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.  Cicero,  however, 
overcame  his  prepossessions,  and  extorted  tVom. 
him  a  pardon.    The  countenance  of  Cesar,  it 
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ii  said,  changed,  as  the  orator  proceeded  in  his 
speech:  but  when  he  touched  on  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  described  Tnbero  as  seeking  his 
life,  anud  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  dictator 
became  so  agitated,  that  his  body  trembled,  and 
the  papers  which  he  held  dropped  from  his  hand. 
Thjs  oration  is  remarkable  for  the  free  spirit 
which  it  breaUies,  even  in  the  face  of  that  pow- 
er to  which  it  was  addressed  for  mercy.  But 
Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  shows  much  art  in  not 
overstepping  those  limits,  within  which  he  knew 
he  mij^ht  speak  without  offence,  and  in  season- 
ing his  freedom  with  appropriate  compliments 
to  Caesar,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  elecant 
is,  that  he  forsot  nothing  bat  the  injuries  done 
to  himself.  This  was  the  person  whom,  in  the 
time  of  Pompey,  he  characterized  as  m^nj^riMi 
€i  parifniwm  (Yranmun,  and  whose  death  he 
soon  afterwards  celebrated  as  divinvm  iuren^ 
jmblicam  btnefieium !  PkUippica. — The  chief 
remaining  orations  of  Cicero  are  those  directed 
ajgainst  £itony,  of  whose  private  life  and  po- 
litical conduct  they  present  us  with  a  full  and 
glaring  picture.  The  character  of  Antony,  next 
to  that  of  Sylla,  was  the  most  sin^lar  in  the 
annals  of  SLome,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  ihe  forta- 
nate  dictator.  The  philipics  a^inst  Antony, 
like  those  of  Demosthenes,  derive  their  chief 
beauty  from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indig- 
nation, which,  indeed,  composes  manv  of  the 
most  splendid  and  admired  passages  or  ancient 
eloquence.  They  were  all  pronounced  during 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar  and  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mo- 
dena.  Cicero  was  not  only  a  |jeat  orator,  but 
had  also  left  the  fullest  instructions  and  the  most 
complete  historical  details  on  the  art  which  he 
so  gloriously  practised.  His  precepts  are  con- 
tained in  the  dialogue  De  Oraiore  and  the  Ora- 
tor ;  while  the  hiaiory  of  Roman  eloquence  is 
comprehended  in  the  dialogue  entitled,  BrutnA^ 
nvejk  Garit  Omtoribus.  Cicero,  in  his  youth, 
also  wrote  the  Rketorica,  seu  de  Inventione 
Rketorica,  of  which  there  are  still  extant  two 
books,  treating  of  the  part  of  rhetoric  that  re- 
lates to  invention.  This  is  the  work  mentioned 
Irjr  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatise 
De  Oratare^  as  having  been  published  by  him  in 
his  youth.  It  is  generallj  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  G66,  when  Cicero  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained 
four  books.  Schfitz,  however,  the  German  edi- 
tor of  Cicero,  is  of  opinion,  that  he  nevei' wrote, 
or  at  least,  never  puolished^  more  than  the  two 
books  we  still  possess.  Cicero,  who  was  un- 
Questionably  the  first  orator,  was  as  decidedly 
toe  most  learned  philosopher  of  Rome ;  and 
while  he  eclipsed  all  his  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quence, he  acquired,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
no  smsill  share  of  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  metaphysics.  His  wisdom,  however, 
was  founded  entirely  on  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
his  philosophic  writings  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  had  been 
agitated  in  the  Athenian  schools,  and  from  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  Italy.  The  disquisition 
respecting  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  with  that  conceminp^  the  su- 
preme good  and  evil,  were  the  inquiTies  which 
ne  chiefly  pursued ;  and  the  notions  which  he 
entertained  of  these  subjects,  were  all  derived 
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from  the  Portico^  Academy,  or  Ljceom.  Cioem 
was  in  many  respects  well  Qualified  for  the  ar- 
duous but  noble  task  which  ne  had  undertaken, 
of  naturalizing  philosophy  at  Rome,  and  exhi- 
biting her,  according  to  the  expression  of  Eras- 
mus, on  the  stage  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
fertile  genius,  luminous  underataDding,  sound 
judgment,  and  indefatigable  industry— qualities 
adequate  for  the  eultivatioa  of  rtaaoa,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  subjects  of  meditation. 
Never  wasphilosopher  placed  in  aakuation  more 
favourable  for  gatnering  the  fhiits  of  an  expe- 
rience employed  on  human  nature  and  emk 
society,  or  for  observing  the  efiecls  of  varioos 

aualities  of  the  mind  on  public  opinion  and  on 
le  actions  of  men.  In  the  writinss  oC  Cicero,  w> 
cordingly,  every  thing  deduced  nom  exptf  ienoe 
and  knowledge  of  world — every  observation  on 
the  doties  of  society,  is  clearfy  expressed,  and 
remarkable  for  justness  and  acuteness.  Bia 
neither  Cicero,  nor  any  other  Roman  amhor, 
possessed  sufficient  subtilty  and  refinement  of 
spirit,  for  the  more  abstmse  discussiotts,  among 
the  labjrrinths  of  which  the  Greek  phDosopheis 
delighted  to  find  a  fit  exereise  of  tneir  ingenu- 
ity. Hence,  all  that  required  research  ioto  the 
Ultimate  foundation  of  truths,  or  a  more  exact 
analysis  of  common  ideas  and  pereepUoos— all, 
in  short,  that  related  to  the  subtDties  of  the 
Greek  schools,  is  neither  so  accurately  express- 
ed nor  so  logically  connected.  In  the  form  of 
dialogue,  Cicero  has  successively  treated  of  law, 
metaphysics^  theology,  and  morals.  When  Ce- 
sar had  atlamed  the  supiemacy  at  Bcune,  and 
Cicero  no  longer  gave  law  to  the  senate,  be  be- 
came the  head  of  a  sort  of  literary  or  phUoao- 
phical  society.  Filelfo,  who  deliverea  public 
lectures  at  Rome,  on  the  Tusculan  dispntatioos^ 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  stated  meetings 
of  learned  men  at  his  house,  and  opened  a  reg- 
ular academy  aT  Tuseulum.  The  most  vu- 
uaUe  editions  of  the  works  complete,  are 
that  of  Verburgius,  3  vols.  fol.  Amst  1*391.— 
That  of  Olivet,  9  vds.  4to.  Geneva,  ITSa— 
The  Oxford  edition  in  1(>  vols.  4to.  1788— and 
that  of  Lallemand,  IStaio.  14  vols.  Paris  apod 
Barbou,  1766.  Pluiarch,  in  vOd.— Qvtnia.— 
Dio.  Cass. — Afjrian. — jFTmts. — C.  Aijp.   « 

AUie. — Euirop. — Cie,  <f^. ^IL  Aforcus,  the 

son  of  Cicero,  was  taken  by  Augustus  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  He  revenged  his 
father's  death  by  throwing  public  dshononr 
upon  the  memory  of  Antony.  He  disgraced  his 
father's  virtues,  and  was  so  fond  of  drinking, 
that  Pliny  observes  he  wished  to  deprive  Anto- 
ny of  the  h(Hiour  of  being  the  greatest  dntnb 

ard  in  the  Roman  empire.    PhU.  ni  Cic. 

III.  Cluintus,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  Oe- 
sars  lieutenant  in  (3aul,  and  proconsul  of  Asia 
for  three  years.  He  was  proscribai  with  his 
son  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Tnlly.  PiaL 
in  Cie, — Appian, 

CiLLBs,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  conquered  by 
Demetrius.    Diod.  19. 

CiLO,  Jun.  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bitfajnia 
and  Pontos.  The  provinces  carried  their  com- 
plaints against  him  to  Rome ;  but  such  was  the 
noise  of  the  flatterers  that  attended  the  emperor 
Claudius,  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  them;  and 
when  he  &sked  what  they  had  said,  he  was  told 
by  one  of  Clio's  friendis  that  they  retained 
thanks  for  his  good  administration ;  upon  wliich 
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the  emperor  said,  Let  Clio  be  continued  two 
yeats  longer  in  hiis  promce.  DU,  €0. — TodL 
AnM,  18,  c  31. 

CiMBBR,  TuLL.,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 
He  laid  hxAA.  of  ibe  dictator's  robe  which  was 
«  signal  for  the  rest  to  strike.    Plui.  in  Cos, 

CncBBiccTM  Bellum,  was  be^un  by  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teatones,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Roman 
territories,  B.  C.  109.  These  barbarians  were 
so  coQf  ageoqs,  and  even  desperate,  that  they  fas- 
tened their  fint  ranks  each  to  the  other  with 
cords.  In  the  first  battle  thev  destroyed  80,000 
Romans,  under  the  consuls  Manliusand  Servi- 
lios  CiBpio.  But  when  Marius,  in  his  second 
cottsnlsbip,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war,  he 
met  ihe  Tentones  at  Aqua}  Sextiae.  where,  after 
«  bloody  eaffagement,  he  left  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  90.000,  and  took  90,000  prisoners, 
B.  C.  lOai  The  Cimbri,  who  bad  formed  an- 
other army,  had  already  penetrated  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  met  at  the  river  Athesis,  by 
Marios  and  hiscoUea^e  Catulus,  a  year  after. 
An  engagement  ensued,  and  140,000  of  them 
were  slain.  The  last  battle  put  an  end  to  this 
dmdfnl  war,  and  the  two  consuls  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  Fl&r,  3,  c.  3. — Plin.  7,  c. 
23, 1.  17,  c  L^Mda,  3,  c.  S.-^Paterc.  3,  c.  Id. 
— PbU.  in  Muio. 

CiMoy,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipjde,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When  his  father 
died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because  unable  to  pay 
the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the  Athenians;  but  he 
was  released  from  confinement  by  his  sister  and 
wife  Elpinice.^  Vid,  Blmniee,  He  behaved 
with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
rendered  himself  popular  by  his  munificence  and 
valoor.  He  defeatea  the  Persian  fleet,  and  took 
200  ships,  and  tomUv  routed  their  land  army  the 
very  same  day.  The  money  he  obtained  b^  his 
victories  was  not  applied  to  his  own  private 
xoK ;  but  with  it  he  fortified  and  embellished  the 
city.  He,  some  time  after,  lost  all  his  popularity, 
and  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
clared war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
was  recalled  ttom  his  exile,  and,  at  his  return, 
he  made  a  reconciliation  between  Lacedaemon 
and  his  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  war  agaiast  Persia  m 
Egvpt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  900  ships; 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy  and  totall|r  ruined  their  fleet.  He  died 
as  he  was  besieging  the  town  of  Cilium  in  Cv- 
prus,  B.  C.  449,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  He 
may  be  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose  spirit 
and  boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barba- 
rians. He  was  such  an  inveterate  enemv  to  the 
Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally 
desjtroylng  it ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  so  reduced 
the  Persians,  that  they  promised  in  a  treaty  not 
to  pass  the  Chelidonlan  islands  with  their  fleet, 
or  to  approach  within  a  day^s  jonrney  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  The  munificence  of  Cimon  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  his  biographers ;  and  he 
has  been  deservedly  praised  for  leaving  h  is  ga  r- 
densi  open  to  the  public.  T%ucifd.  1,  c.  100  and 
113.— JMJ^ta.  2,  c  13.— I>W.  ll.—PliU.  ^  C. 
Nep.   in  vtfd.— R  An  Athenian,  father  of 

Miltiades.   ffirodot,  6,  c.34. III.  A  Roman, 

ffttpported  in  prison  by  the  milk  of  bis  daughter. 
— *^iy.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  an  account 


of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  against  his  country. 

CiNCii.  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincius,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549.  By  it  no  man 
was  permitted  to  lake  any  money  as  a  gift  or  a 
fee  in  judging  a  cause.    Liv.  34,  c  4. 

CiNaNNATCs,  L.  GL  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field,  that 
the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  this 
he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret,  ana  repair- 
ed to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  countrymen 
were  closely  besieged  by  the  Volsci  and  JBqui 
He  conquered  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph;  and  16  dajrs  after  his  appointment, 
he  laid  down  his  ofiice  and  retired  back  to  plough 
hi^  fields.  In  his  80ih  year  he  was  again  sum- 
moned against  Pneneste  as  dictator :  and  after 
a  successful  campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute 
power  be  bad  enjoyed  only  31  days,  nobly  dis- 
regarding the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  by 
the  senate.  He  flourished  about  4^  years  be- 
fore Christ  Liv,  3,  c  96.— /Tor.  1,  c.  11. 

Cic,  de  FKniA.  4.— PKa.  la  c.  3. 

CiNcins  Alimentus,  (L.)  L  a  pnetor  of 
Sicily  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  an- 
nals m  Greek.  Di^nys,  Hal,  1.— ^11.  Marcus, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  594,  author 
of  the  Cincia  Lex. 

CiwBAs,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pyrrhus,  kingof  Epiros.  He  was  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  how- 
ever, could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that 
the  Roman  senate  were  a  venerable  assemblv  of 
kings;  and  observed,  that  to  fight  with  them 
was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra.  He  was 
of  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  salute  every  sena- 
tor and  knight  by  his  name.  Plin.  7,  c.  91 — 
Cie.  ad  Fajn.  9,  ep.  96. 

CiNmAS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
who  composed  some  uithyrambic  verses.  Athen. 

CmNA.  L.  CoaM.  I.  a  Roman  who  oppressed 
the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  banish- 
ed by  Octavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fu- 
gitive slaves  free.  He  joined  himself  to  Ma- 
rius; and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  30  legions, 
he  filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  made  himself  consul  even  to  a  fourUi  time. 
He  massacred  so  many  citizens  at  Rome  that 
his  name  became  odious ;  and  one  of  his  oflicera 
assassinated  him  at  Ancona,as  hewaa  prepar- 
ing war  against  Sylla.  His  daughter  Cornelia 
married  Julius  Caesar,  and  became  mother  of 
Julia.  Plui.  in  Mar,  Pomp.  4»  SifU. — lAicmt, 
4,  V.  eSQ.—Appian.  BeU,  Civ.  l.^Ffor.  3,  c 
91.— Pfl^rc.  9,  c.  90,  &c.^PluL  in  Caa.-^ 

II.  One  of  Caesar's  murderers. III.  C.  Hel- 

vius  Cinna,  a  poet,  intimate  with  Cassar.  He 
went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Caesar,  and,  be- 
ing mistaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cin- 
na, he  was  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  been  eight 
years  in  composing  an  obscure  poem  called 
iSmyma,  in  wliich  he  made  mention  of  the  in- 
cest of  Cinyras.  Phd,  in  Cos. IV.  A  grand* 

son  of  Pompey.  He  conspired  against  Augus- 
tus, who  pardoned  him  and  made  him  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  consul,  and 
made  Augustus  his  heir.  Dio. — Senua  ie 
CltTn.  c.  9. 

CmNADow,  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who  re- 
solved to  put  to  death  th^Ephori,  and  seize  upon 
the  sovereign  power.  Hu  conspiracy  was  dis- 
dbvered,  and  be  was  put  to  death.    AritttL 
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CmcBNia  Loin,  garnet  perfoimed  ia  the  Cir^ 
cos  at  Rome.  Tbey  were  dedicated  to  the  sod 
Coosiu,  and  were  &rst  established  by  Romiuus 
at  the  rape  of  the  Sahines.  They  were  in  imi- 
talioD  of  me  Olympiao  games  amoitg  the  Greeks, 
and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  often  called  the 
great  games.  Their  original  name  was  Con- 
sualia,  and  they  were  first  called  Circensians  by 
Tarquin  the  elder,  after  he  had  built  the  Circus. 
Thev  were  not  appropriated  to  one  particalar 
exhibition,  but  were  equally  celebrated  for  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit  and  jaYelin, 
nces  on  foot  as  well  as  m  chariots,  and  boxing, 
lake  the  Greeks,  the  Romany  gave  the  name  of 
Pentathlum  or  Gluinqueriium  to  these  five  ex- 
ercises. The  celebration  continued  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  15lh  of  Sepjtember.  Allgames 
in  general  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus, 
were  soon  after  called  Circensian  games.  Some 
sea-fights  and  skirmishes,  called  bv  tbe  Romans 
Naumachiee,  were  afterwards  exhibited  in  the 
Circus.     Virg,  jEn.  8,  t.  636. 

Cmcvs,  a  liu^  and  elegant  building  at  Rome, 
where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited.  There 
were  aix>nt  eight  at  Rome ;  the  first,  called 
Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest,  raised  and 
embellished  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  Its  fisnire  was 
oblong,  and  it  was  filled  all  round  with  oenches, 
and  could  contain,  as  some  report,  about  900,- 
000  spectators.  It  was  about  2187  feet  long,  and 
960  broad.  All  the  emperors  vied  in  beautify- 
ing it,  and  J.  CsBsar  introduced  in  it  large  canals 
ef  water,  which,  on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered 
with  an  infinite  number  of  vessels,  and  represent 
a  sea-fight. 

Claudu,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de» 
toended  ftam  Olausns,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
lepublic ;  and  it  is  mrticularly  recorded  that 
there  were  not  less  than  28  of  that  family  who 
were  invested  with  the  consulship,  five  with  the 
office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with  that  of  censor, 
besides  the  honour  of  six  triumphs.  SueUn,  in 
Tib,  I. 

Claudu,  I.  a  restal  virgin,  accused  of  incon- 
tinence. To  show  her  innocence,  she  ofiered  to 
remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  image  of 
Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  shal- 
low places  of  the  river.  This  had  already  baf- 
fled the  efibrts  of  a  number  of  men ;  and  Clau- 
dia, after  addressing  her  prayers  to  the  goddess, 
untied  her  girdle,  and  with  it  easilv  dragy^d 
after  her  the  ship  to  shore,  and  by  this  action 
was  honourably  acquitted.  Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  4. 
^FropeH.  4,  el.  \%  v.  52.— itel.  17,  v.  36.— 
Ooid.  Fiui,  4,  V.  315,  ex  Ptrnto.  1,  ep.  2,  v,  144. 
•^o^-IL  A  stepdaughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom 
Augustus  married.  He  dismissed  her  uadefil- 
ed,  immediately  after  the  contract  of  marriage, 
on  account  of  a  sudden  quarrel  with  her  mother 

Fulvia.    SHjet4fn,  in  Aug,  Gi. III.  The  wife 

of  the  poet  Statins.    Stai.  3,  Sylv.  5. IV.  A 

daughter  of  Appias  Claudius,  betrothed  to  Tib. 

Gracchus. V.  The  wife  of  Metellus  Celer, 

sister  to  P.  Clodius  and  to  Appius  Claudius. 
■^— rv.  Palcra,  a  cousin  of  Agrippina,  accus- 
ed of  adultery  and  criminal  designs  against  Ti- 
berias. She  was  condemned.  Tdeit,  Ann,  4, 
c.  68.- — -VII.  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
pror  Claudius,  married  Cn,  Pompey,  whom 
Messalina  caased  to  be  pat  to  death.  Her  se- 
cond husband  Sylla  Faustus,  by  whom  she  h4l 
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a  son,  was  killed  by  Nero,  and  she  ahand  his 
iate  when  she  refuiied  to  marry  his  marderer. 

Claudia  Lex,  de  canHiis,  was  enacted  by 
M.  CI.  Marcellus,  A.  U.  C.  702.  It  ordained 
that  at  public  elections  of  magistrate^  nonolice 
should  be  taken  of  the  votes  ol  such  as  were  ab- 
sent.  Another,  de  umra,  which  forbade  peo- 
ple to  lend  money  to  minors  on  condition  of  paj^ 
ment  after  the  decease  of  their  parents.— Ano- 
ther, de  negaiiaUoney  by  U.  Claudius,  the  tnbuaei 
A.  U.  C.  535.  It  forbade  any  senator,  or  taxha 
of  a  senator,  to  have  any  vessel  contaiaing  abovv 
300  amphorae,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  them- 
selves in  commercial  schemes.  The  same  law 
also  forbade  the  same  thing  to  the  scribes  and 
the  attendants  of  the  questors.  as  it  was  nanh 
rally  supposed  that  the  people  wno  had  any  con^ 
mercial  connexion.s  could  not  be  faithful  to  their 

trust,  nor  promote  the  interest  of  the  stele. 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  576,  to  permit  the  allies  is 
return  to  their  respective  cities,  after  their  names 
were  enrolled.  Liv.  41,  c.  9.— —Another,  to 
mke  awajr  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
the  colonists  which  Cassar  had  carried  toNovi- 
comum.    Snetan.  in  Jul.  2& 

Claudub  AaD£,  the  first  water  brought  lo 
Rome  by  means  of  an  aijueduct  of  11  nulea, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U. 
C.  441.    Sutrop,  2,  c.  4.— Irtv.  9,  c.  29. 

CLAimiANus,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Alex- 
andria in  Esypt,  in  the  age  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius,  who  seems  to  possess  all  the  majes^ 
of  Virgil,  without  being  a  slave  to  the  conuptei 
style  which  prevailed  in  his  age.  8caliger  ob- 
serves, that  ne  has  snnplied  the  povenr  of  his 
matter  bv  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  hap- 
piness 01  his  expressions,  and  the  melodvof  hs 
numbers.  As  he  was  the  favourite  of  HJiiicho^ 
he  removed  from  the  court  when  his  patnoa 
was  disgraced,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  ia 
retirement  and  learned  ea5«.  His  poesDS  cn 
Rufinus  and  Eutropius  seem  to  be  toe  best  of 
his  compositions.  The  best  editions  of  bis  worts 
are  that  of  Burmon,  4to.  2  vols.  AuHt.  ITGB^ 
and  that  of  Gesner,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  ITBS, 

Claudius,  I.  (Tiber.  Dr usus  Nero,)  son  of 
Drusus,  Li via's  second  son,  succeeded  as  empe- 
ror of  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Caiigiila,wheeK 
memory  he  endearoured  to  annihilate.  Hemads 
himself  popular  for  a  while,  passed  over  into 
Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  Tjctorics 
which  h»  generals  had  won ;  and  suflered  l^n- 
self  to  be  governed  by  favourites,  whose  liooi- 
tionsness  and  avarice  plundered  the  state  and 
distracted  tbe  provinces.  He  marrMfour  wives, 
one  of  whom,  railed  Messalina,  he  put  to  death 
on  account  of  debauchery.  He  was  at  last  not- 
soned  by  another  called  Agrippina,  wrbo  wiaed 
to  raise  her  son  Nero  to  the  tnrone.  The  poi- 
son was  conveyed  in  mushrooms ;  but  as  it  did 
not  operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  by  order 
of  the  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  poisoned 
feather.  He  died  in  the  69d  year  of  his  age, 
October  13,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of  l^rearj, 
debased  by  weakness  and  irresolution,  ae  was 
succeedeo  by  Nero.  TaciL  Ann.  11,  Ae. — 
Dio.  GO.^JWv.  6,  y.  6}S,-^SHeL  im  vHA.^^ 
The  second  emperor  of  that  name  was  a  Dalnw 
tian,  who  succeneded  Gallienus.  He  conqncred 
the  Gkiths,  Scythians,  and  Heruli,  and  l^edno 
less  than  300,()00  in  a  battle ;  and  after  a  reign 
of  about  two  years^  died  of  the  plague  in 
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TheexceUence  of  his  character,  mark- 
ed with  braYeiy  and  tempered  with  justice  and 
beaevoleiioe,  is  well  known  by  these  words  of 
the  senate  addressed  to  him :  CUmdi  Augnste, 
la  fraUr^  te  po^^r,  kt  amicuSj  Ui  Nonius  aenatar^ 

H  vert  ffinetpi, III.  Nero,  a  consul  with 

Li7.  aalmator^who  defeated  and  killed  Asdm- 
btl  near  the  river  Metaumm,  as  he  was  passing 
firom  Spain  into  Italy,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
his  hrower  Annibai.    Lav.  37,  &c.*-£feral.  4, 

ed.  4,  V.  n.—SueL  w  Tib. ^I V.  The  father 

of  the  emperor  Tiberias,  qiuestor  to  Caesar  in 
the  wan  of  Alexandria. ^V.  Polios,  an  his- 
torian. PU%.  7,  ep.  51. VI.  Pontius,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Samnites,  who  conquered  the  Ro- 
mans at  Furcae  Caudins,  and  inade  them  pass 

nnder  the  yoke.    I^«.  9,  c.  I,  dec VIL  Pe- 

tiiitts,  a  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  44:^ VUL  App. 

Gaeus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  boik  an  aque- 
duct, A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought  water  to  Rome 
from  Tusculum,  at  the  distance  <^  seven  or  eight 
miles.  The  water  was  called  4f9>pia,  and  it  was 
the  firat  that  was  brought  to  the  dty  from  the 
country.  Before  his  age  the  Romans  were  satis- 
fied wuh  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  or  of  the  foun- 
tains and  welb  in  the  city.  Vid,  Appi-us.  liv, 
9,  c  29.--OPi*i2.  Fut.  6,  y.  SOS.— Ou;.  da  jm.  6. 
—IX.  Pulcher,  a  consul  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful m  his  expeditions  against  the  Carthar 
fenisns  in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on  his  return  to 
Rome.— X.  Tiberius  Nero,  was  the  elder 
brother  to  Drosus,  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilla, 
who  married  Augustus  after  bis  divorce  of  Scri- 
booisL  He  married  Livia,  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire 
by  the  name  of  Tiberius.  Vid.  Tiberius,  Oh 
yi,  4,  ep.  3,  V.  3.— The  name  of  Claudius 
ii  common  to  man  v  Roman  consuls  and  other 
officers  of  state ;  but  nothing  is  recorded  of 
them. 

Cleai»a8,  a  man  of  Plataea,  who  raised  tombs 
over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle 
against  Mardonius.    lArodot,  9,  c.  85b 

GuEANDBB,  L  one  of  Alexander's  ofllcers, 
who  killed  Parmenio  by  the  king's  command. 

Curl,  7,  c  2, 1.  10,  c.  1. II.  The  first  tyrant 

of  Gela.  Aritto^,  5,  PoliL  c  12. III.  A  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  was  put 
to  death  A.  D.  190,  after  abusing  public  justice 
•nd  his  master's  confidence. 

CusANTBn,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
Troas,  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  he  used  to  draw  out  water 
for  a  gardener  in  the  ni^ht,  and  study  in  the 
dajtime.  Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the 
stoics;  and,  out  of  respect  for  his  virtues,  the 
Roman  senate  raised  a  statue  to  him  in  Assos. 
It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in  his  90th 
year,  B.  C.  240.  Slrab,  IZ.-^CU.  de  F^nib,  2, 
c.®,1.4,c.7. 

GLBAacHus,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
tus,  who  was  killed  bv  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
PfaUo's  pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tirais  of  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sovereign  power  during  twelve  years,  353  B.  C. 

/ustin.  16,  c.  4,-^Diod,  15. II.  The  second 

tyrant  of  Heraclea  of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  288. 
"——in.  A  LaV^dsemonian  sent  to  quiet  the  By- 
zantines. He  was  recalled,  but  refused  to  obey, 
and  fled  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  made  him 
captain  of  13,000  Oreek  soldiers.  He  obtained 
a  victory  over  Aitaxerxes,  who  was  so  enraged 


at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell  into  his 
hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  he  pot 
him  to  immediate  death.    Diod,  14. 

Clbukns  RoMANUfl,  I.  ouc  of  the  Others  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contein{X)rary  with  St 
Paul.  Several  spurious  compositions  are  aacrib" 
ed  to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  dis* 
turbances  that  had  arisen  there.  It  has  been 
much  admired.     The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Wotton,  8vo.  Cantab.  1718. IL  Another  of 

Alexandria,  called  from  thence  AUxtmdrinms, 
who  flourished  206  A.  D.  His  works  are  v»« 
rious,  elegant,  and  full  of  erudition ;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  Potter's,  2  vols.  fol.  Oxon. 
1715. 

ClbSbui  and  Brroif,  two  youths,  sons  of  Cy- 
dippe,  the  priestess  of  Juoo  at  Argoa.  When 
oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mothi- 
er's  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew  it  A  sta- 
dia to  the  temple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  who  congratulated  the  mother  on  ac* 
count  of  the  filial  anection  of  her  sons.  Cydippa 
entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  the  piety  of  ner 
sons  with  the  best  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a 
mortal.  They  went  to  rest  and  awoke  no  more : 
and  by  this  the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  tha 
only  true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man. 
The  Argires  raised  them  statues  at  belphi.  Cic 
Tusc.  1,  c.  iZ—Val.  Max,  5,  c.  4.— JSferoW.  1, 
c.  Zl.-^PliU.  de  Com.  ad  ApoL 

ClbobOlina,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  re* 
markable  for  her  genius,  learning,  judginent 
and  courage.  She  composed  enigouLs,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  runs 
thus;  **  A  Ihtber  had  12  children, and  these  18 
children  had  each  30  white  sons  and  30  black 
daughters,  who  were  immortal,  though  they 
die  every  day."  In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an 
OBdipus  to  discover  that  there  are  12  months  in 
the  year  and  that  every  month  consists  of  30 
days  ana  of  the  same  number  of  nights.   LaerL 

CleovDlvs,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Oreece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Landos,  famous  for 
the  beautiful  shape  of  h»  bcdy.  He  wrote  soma 
few  verses,  and  died  in  the  TOlh  year  of  his  agCi 
B.  C.  564.   Diog.  in  vitA,^PhU.  in  Spnp. 

Clbom£de8,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypalsea. 
above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia  he  killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his  fist 
On  account  of  this  accidental  murder  he  was 
deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became  delirious 
In  his  return  to  Astypalssa,  he  entered  aachool, 
and  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
roof,  and  crushed  to  death  60  boys.  He  was 
pursued  with  stones,  and  he  fled  for  shelter  into 
a  tomb,  whose  doors  he  so  strongly  secured  that 
his  pursuers  were  obliged  to  break  them  forac^ 
cess.  When  the  tomb  was  opened,  Cleomedes 
could  not  be  found  either  dead  or  alive.  Tha 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted,  and  gave  this 
aaswer:  UUimus  keroum  Cleomedes  AsifpaloB, 
Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
god.    Pans.  6,  c.  9,^PluL  in  Rom, 

Clrom^nes  1st,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  5000  of  them  by  setting 
fire  to  a  srrove  where  they  had  fled,  and  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratlm. 
By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronouncetl  Demara> 
tus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be^^ 
cause  he  refused  topunish  the  people  of  .£gina, 
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who  had  deserted  (he  Greeks.  He  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  C.  Bgrodat,  5, 
6  and  7.— PtoM.  8,  c  3,  Ac The  Sd,  suc- 
ceeded his  hrother  Ai^polis  dd.  He  reigned 
61  years  in  the  greatest  tranqoilUty,  and  waA 
father  to  Acrotatns  and  Cleonymus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  A  reus  1st,  son  of  Acrotatus.  Paus. 

S,  c.  6. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Leoni- 

das.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gus  in  its  ftill  force  by  banishing  luxury  and  in- 
temperance. He  killed  the  Ephori,  and  remoT- 
cd  by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides, 
and  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas,  king, 
agaiDst  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more 
than  one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
He  made  war  against  the  Achasans,  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  who  supjwsed  himself 
mferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his 
assistance;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  sellasia,  B.  C.  W2, 
retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  couit  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had  fled 
before  him.  Ptolemy  receiired  him  with  great 
cordiality ;  but  his  successor,  weak  and  suspi- 
cious, soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  ihis  noble 
stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Cleomenes  kill- 
ed himself,  and  bis  body  was  flayed  and  exposed 
on  a  cross,  B.  C.  919.  Polyb.  i.-^Plwt,  in  vUd, 
—Justin.  28,  c.  4. 

CusoN,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally 
a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
state  by  nis  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took 
T boron  in  Thrace,  and  af^r  distinguishing 
himself  in  several  engagements,  he  was  Killed  at 
Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spar- 
tan general,  422  B.  C.     Tkucyd.  3,  4,  &c.— 

CbcoNicA,  a  young  rivKin  of  B3rzantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a  burn- 
ing lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he  seized 
his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before  he  knew 
who  it  was.    Paus.  7,  c.  17. — Phtt.  in  dm, 

CLRONYiinB,  I.  a  son  of  Cleonemes  2d,  who 
called  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  because  A  reus, 
his  brother's  son,  had  been  preferred  to  him  in 
the  succession ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular, 
and  even  the  women  united  to  repel  the  foreign 
prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and 
committed  adultery  with  Acrotatus.  Pint,  in 
Pyrrk. — Paus.  1,  c.  3. II  A  person  so  cow- 
ardly,that  C^onymotimidior\iecajh^  proverbial. 

ClrSpAtra,  I.  the  grand-daughter  of  Attains, 
betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  had 
divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  mur- 
dered by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by 
order  of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Diod.  16. 
—^JusUn.  9,  c.  7. — Plttt.  m  Pyrrh. II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  married  Per- 
diccas,  and  was  killed  by  Antigonus  as  she  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    Divd.  16 

and  TO.^'JusHn.  9,  c.  6, 1.  13,  c.  6. III.  A 

wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  sister  of 

Mithridates.    Justin.  38,  c.  3. IV.  A  dan ph- 

ter  of  Ptolemy  Philoraetor,  who  married  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  afterwards  Nicanor.  She 
killed  Seleucus,  Nicanor's  son,  because  he  as- 
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cended  the  throne  without  her  consent  fiOio 
was  suspected  of  preparing  poison  for  Antio- 
chus  her  son,  and  compelledio  drink  it  herself, 

B.  C.  120. ^V.  A  wife  and  sister  of  Ptole. 

my  Evergeles,  who  raised  her  son  Alexander, 
a  minor,  to  the  throne  of  £g3rpt,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother,  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  whose 
interest  the  people  favoured.  As  Alexander 
was  odious,  Cleopatra  suffered  Laihnrus  to  as- 
cend the  throne,  on  condition,  however,  that  he 
should  repudiate  his  sister  and  wife,  called  Cle^ 
opatra,  and  married  Seleoca,  his  younger  sis- 
ter. She  afterwards  raised  her  favourite^  Al- 
exander, to  the  throne ;  but  her  cruelties  were  so 
odious  that  he  fled  to  aroid  her  tyranny.  Cle- 
opatra laid  snares  for  him ;  and  when  Alexan- 
der heard  it,  he  put  her  to  death.  Justin,  39,  c.  3 

and  4. VL  A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptole- 
my Dionysius,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  cunning.  She  admitted  Caesar  to  her  arms^ 
to  influence  him  to  give  her  the  kinelom  in 
preference  to  her  brother,  who  had  expeUed  her, 
and  had  a  son  by  him  called  Csesarion.  As 
she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his  ejnpe- 
dition  to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  appear  oe- 
fore  him.  She  arrayed  herself  in  tne  most 
magnificent  apparel,  and  appeared  before  her 
judge  in  the  most  captivating  attire.  Her  ar- 
tifice succeeded :  Antony,  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  publicly  married  her,  forgetful  of  hia 
coimexion  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
tus. He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  beha- 
viour was  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  A»- 
gnstus  and  Antoiiy ;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  bf 
flying  with  sixty  sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  An- 
tony, and  he  was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  re- 
tired to  Egypt,  where  soon  after  Antony  fol- 
lowed her.  Antony  killed  himself  upon  the 
false  information  that  Cleopatra  was  d«id  ;aBd 
as  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  he  was  carried  to 
the  queen,  who  drew  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  monument  where  she  bad 
retired  and  concealed  herself  Antony  soon  tf 
ter  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  Cleopatra,  after  die 
bad  received  pressing  invitations  from  Augu» 
tua,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of  ]ove,de- 
stroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  not  to  tall 
into  the  conqueror's  hands.  Her  beauty  his 
been  greatly  commended,  and  her  mental  per- 
fections so  highly  celebrated,  that  she  hasbeen 
described  as  capable  of  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of^  seven  different  nations,  and  of 
speaking  their  yariom;  languages  as  fluently  as 
her  own.  In  Antony's  alsence  she  improved 
the  public  librarv  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Perg[amus.  TVo  treatises,  dir 
medieamine  faciei  epistola  erotica^  and  de  awr* 
bis  mulieruM^  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  her. 
She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a  reign  of  21 
years,  aged  39.  Egypt  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince at  her  death.  Flor.  4,  c.  11. — Affitm.  B^ 
BeU.  CiVr^Pbd.  in  Pomp.  4*  Ant.—OfTmL  1, 
od.  37,  V.  21,  &c.— SZrfflft.  17. 

Cleoprrs,  a  queen  of  India,  who  snbmitted 
to  Alexander,  by  whom,  as  some  suppose,  she 
had  a  son.    Cuirt.  8,  c.  10. 

Clkoppok,  wns  contemporary  with  Criiias. 
His  style  was  perspicuous,  but  not  elevated,  and 
sometimes  the  addition  of  a  lofty-sounding  ep- 
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jtbet  to  a  trifliDg  noon  made  it  ridicalous.  His 
characters  were  drawn  with  an  accnrate.  but 
anpoeiic  adherence  to  reality.  Ten  tragedies  of 
his  are  enumerated  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia, 
and  a  piece  called  MaySp60ov\oi  by  Aristotle, 
from  its  name  a  comedjr  or  other  light  poem. 

Cleqbi,  the  wife  of  Agesilaus.     PltU.  in 
Ages. 

CLEOffTRATDB,  I.  a  youth  devoted  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  a  serpent  among  the  Thespians,  &c. 

Pmti,  9,  c.  26. II.  An  ancient  philosopher 

and  astnmomer  of  Tenedos,  about  536  years 
before  Christ.  He  fi rst  found  the  constel lations 
of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed  the  Greek  calender. 
GL£sin£s,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  he  had 
received  fVom  queen  Stratonice,  by  represent- 
ing her  in  the  arm:;  of  a  fisherman.  However 
indecent  the  painter  might  represent  the  queen, 
she  was  drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that 
she  preserved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded 
the  artist 

Cliniab,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  590  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

PhU.  Symp.—JElian,  V.  H.  14,  c.  23. II. 

A  son  of  Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
Greecian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes.   He- 

rodot.  8,  c.  7. III.  The  father  of  Alcibiades, 

killed  at  the  baule  of  Coronea.    Plvi,  ia^  Ale, 

IV.  The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by  Aban- 

tidas,  B.  C.  S63.    PhU.  in  AraU 

CuNus  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 

in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.    He  was  killed 

with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostralus  and  the 

Amves,  as  he  passed  the  Nile.    Diod.  16. 

CusTBENEs,  L  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

Arislot II.  An  Athenian,  of  the  family  of 

Alcmaeon.  It  is  said  that  he  first  established 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  by  that  institution.  He  banished  Lsa- 
goras,  and  was  himself  soon  after  restored. 
PhU.  in  ArisL — Berodot.  5,  c.  66,  &c. 

CuTARCHus,  I.  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   He  was*  ejected   by  Phocion. II. 

An  historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history.  Curi. 
9,c.  5. 

CutomIcbus,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc^ 
cessor  to  Cameades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  128. 
Di^s^.  in  vUcL 

CfLrniB,  I.  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-bro- 
ther of  Alexander.  He  had  saved  the  kind's 
ViTe  in  a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him 
with  a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  becaa<ie,  at  a 
least,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those 
of  his  son.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 
hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.    Justin. 

12,  c.  e.'—Plia.  in  Atex.-r-Oiirt.  4,  &c II. 

An  officer  sent  by  Antipater,  with  340  ships, 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered 
near  Echinades.    Diod,  18. 
Clotha,  I.  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated 

for  her  lasciviousness.    PUU.  in  LueuU. II. 

An  opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D. 
Bmtns.  Cie.  €id.  AiHc III.  A  vestal  vir- 
gin, who  successfully  repressed  the  rudeness  of 
a  tnbnne  that  attempted  to  stop  the  procession 
of  her  father  in  his  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.     Cic.  jro  M,  CcbI, IV.  A  wo- 


man who  married  Ct  Metellus,  and  after- 
wards disgracid  herself  by  her  amours  niith 
Coslius. 

CLonu  Lex,  de  Cuvro.  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  U.  C.  6()5,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  expose  Ptole- 
my king  of  Elgypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments. 
It  empoweied  Cato  to  go  with  the  praetorian 
power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the  king's  goods, 
and  commissioned  him  to  return  the  money 

to  Rome. ^Another,  de  Magisiralibus^  A. 

U.  C.  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for- 
bade the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actu- 
ally accused  and  condemned  by  both  the  cen- 
sors.  Another,  de  Religione^  by  the  same^ 

A.  U.  C.  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele, 
a  native  of  Pessinus,  of  his  ofiice,  and  confer 
the  priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallo-gre- 

cian. Another,  de   Provinciis^  A.   U.  C. 

695,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Gabin  us  j 
and  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  pro-consular  power. 
It  empowered  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  march  from  their  public  treasury. — Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C.  695,  which  required  the  same 
distribution  of  com  among  the  people  gratis, 
as  had  been  given  them  before  at  six  asses  and 

a  iriens  the  bushel. Another,  A.  U.  C.  695, 

by  the  same,  de  Judiciis,  It  called  to  an  ac- 
count such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen 
without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 

formalities  of  a  trial. Another,  by  the  same, 

to  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  while  any  afiair  was  before  the  people. 

Another,  to  make  the  power  of  the  tribunes 

free,  in  making  and  proposing  laws. Ano- 
ther, to  re-establish  the  companies  of  artists, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Nnma;  but  since 
his  time  abolished. 

CLODius,  Pb.  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  fbr  his  licen- 
tiousness, avance,  ancl  ambition.  He  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the  house 
of  J.  Csesar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  was  permitted 
to  appear.  He  was  accused  for  this  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judges,  and  by  that  means  screened  himself 
from  ju.<ttice.  He  descended  from  a  patrician 
into  a  plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  Cato,  and  also  to  Cicero ;  and 
by  his  influence  he  banished  him  from  Rome, 
partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with 
death,  and  without  trial,  the  adherents  of  Cati- 
line. He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cice- 
ro's house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods 
to  sale;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, no  one  offered  to  buy.  In  spite  of  Clodius, 
Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods  restored 
to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time  after  murdered 
by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero  took  upon  him- 
self Plul,  in  de. — Appian,  de  Civ.  2. — Cic. 
pToMUon.  4*  pro  DoTno.-^  Dio. 

Closlia,  I.  a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hostages  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  unpre- 
cedented virtue  was  rewarded  by  her  country- 
men with  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  Via  Silh 
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era.  Iao,  %  c  13.— Fir^;  Mh,  8,  r.  651.— 
Dwi^t.  Bal,  5.— JWv.  8,  ▼.  966. II.  A  pa- 
trician family,  descended  from  Cloelias,  one  of 
the  companions  of  ^neas.    Dionys. 

Closlius  GhiACCHUfl,  I.  a  general  of  the  Vol- 
9ci  and  Sabines  against  Rome,  conquered  by  Ct 

Cincinnatiu  the  dictator. VL  Tallns,  a  Ro- 

^an  ambassador  pat  to  death  by  Tolomnius, 
king  of  the  Veientes. 

Cldentius,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by  his 
mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54  years 
B.  C.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero,  m  an 
oration  still  extant.  The  family  of  the  Cluentii 
was  descended  from  Cloanthu^,  one  of  the  com- 
pa.nions  of  iEneas.  Virg,  JEn,  5,  t.  182. — 
Cie.  pro  duerU. 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
came enamoured.  He  asked  her  of  her  father, 
who  slighted  his  addresses ;  upon  which  he  be- 
sieged and  destroyed  his  town.  Clusia  threw 
herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt.    PltU.  in  PuralL 

Cltmekus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  bf 
Presbon,  ana  father  of  Er^nus,  Stratius,  Ar- 
rhoD,  and  Axia^.  He  received  a  wound  from  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which  he  died. 
His  son  E^inus,  who  succeeded  him,  made 
war  against  the  Thebans  to  revenge  his  death. 
Pans.  9,  c.  37. 

Clytemnestra.  a  daughter  of  Tvndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  oy  Leda.  She  was  bom.  to- 
gether with  her  brother  Castor,  firom  one  of  the 
eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  swan. 
Clytemnestra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  She  had  before  manned  Tao talus,  son  of 
Thyestes,  according  to  some  authors.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left 
his  .cousin  ^gysthus  to  take  care  of  his  wife, 
of  his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  affairs.  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was  ap- 
S Dinted  by  Agamemnon  to  watch  over  the  con- 
uct  of  the  guardian  as  well  as  that  of  Clytem- 
nestra. In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  iEgys- 
thus  made  his  court  to  Cl^mnestra,  and  pub- 
licly lived  with  her.  Her  infidelity  reached  the 
ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prevented 
flrom  putting  his  schemes  into  execution ;  Cly- 
temnestra, with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at 
his  arrival,  as  ]ie  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a 
feast  prepared  to  celebrate  his  happy  return. 
After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra  puDlicly  mar- 
ried ^gysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  returned  to  Mycenae,  resolved  to  avenge 
nis  father's  murder.  He  concealed  himself  m 
the  house  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  had  been 
married  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  indigent  circumstances.  His 
death  was  publicly  announced;  and  when 
.£gysthns  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  the  god 
for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem- 
non, Orestes,  who,  with  his  faithftil  friend  Py- 
lades,  had  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  rush- 
ed upon  the  adulterers  and  killed  them  with  his 
own  hand.  They  were  buried  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remains  were  deemed 
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unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  A^a> 
memnoo.  Vid.  JBgyttkus,  AgmitemMOu,  Ora- 
t€S,  EUOra.  Diod.  l.-^Mmer,  Od.  W.—AfU- 
UhL  3,  c.  10.— PaM.  %  c.  18  and  S8.— £?»ri. 
pid,  iphig.  in  AuL — By  gin.  fab.  117  and  140. 
-^Froperi.  3,  el.  19.—  Virg,  Mn.  4,  r.  471- — 
Pkilostr.lemi.2,c.9, 

Cnebcus,  a  Macedonian  gentral,  unsaccessltd 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Acamanians.  ZNodL 
l2,^Tkucyd  2,  c  66^  &c. 

Cnbos,  or  CNjnn,  a  prsnomen  common  id 
many  Romans. 

Cnopds,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Codras^ 
who  went  to  settle  a  colony.    Pdwen.  8. 

CoocEins  Nerva,  I.  a  iriend  of  Horace  and 
Mecaenas,  and  grandfather  to  the  enmeror  Mer- 
va.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the  dis- 
putes between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  af- 
terwards accompanied  Tiberius  in  bjs  retreat  in 
Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death.  TtectC 
Aim.  4,  c  58,  and  6,  c.  96.— i7<mi<.  1,  Sat.  5. 

V.  87. IL   An  architect  of  Rome,  one  oc 

whose  buildings  is  still  in  being,  the  present  ca» 

thedral  of  Naples. III.  A  man   to  whom 

Nero  granted  a  triumph,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Pisonian  consroiracy.     Tacit.  15,  Ann.  c  72. 

CocLSs,  Pub.  Uorat.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Porsen- 
na  at  the  headof  a  bridge,  while  his  companions 
behind  him  were  cutting  off  the  communicatioB 
with  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge  was 
destroyed.  Codes,  though  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  swam  across  with  his  arms.  A  bra- 
zen statue  was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  c/ 
Vulcan,  by  the  consul  Publicola,  for  his  emi> 
nent  services.  He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eyt, 
as  Codes  signifies.  lAv.  9,  c.  10. —  VaL  JMkx. 
3,  c.  9.— Ftr^.  Mn.  8,  v.  660. 

CoDOMANUt,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  thirds 
king  of  Persia. 

CoDRiDJB,  the  descendants  of  Codms.  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  ccfkh 
nies.    Pdtti.  7,  c.  9. 

CoDRus,  I.  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidse  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  that  the 
victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose 
king  was  killed  in  battle.  The  Heradids  upoa 
this  rave  strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Cfod- 
rus.  but  the  patriotic  king  disguised  himself 
and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victo- 
ry, and  Codrus  was  deservedlycalled  the  father 
of  his  country.  He  reigned  99  years,  and  was 
killed  1070  years  before  the  Christian  era.  To 
pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  the  Athe- 
nians made  a  resolution  that  no  man  after  Cod- 
rus should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  ci 
king,  and  therefore  the  government  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  perpetual  archons.  Paterc.  1,  c 
2.^JnsHn.  9,  c.  6  and  l.—Paus.  1,  c  19,  L  7, 

c;95. —  Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  6. 11.  Another,  in 

the  reign  of  Domitian^whose  poverty  becune 
a  proverb.    Jnv.  3,  v.  908. 

C(ELU,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  PUU.  in  S^fL 
The  Ccelian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  but 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  was  descended 
from  Yibenna  Coeles,  an  Etrurian,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus. 

CfELitrs,  I.  a  Roman,  defended  by  Cicero. 
IL  Two  brothers  of  Tarracina,  accused  of 
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harlDg  murdered  their  fiiUier  in  his  bed.  They 
were  acquitted,  when  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  both  asleep  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Vol,  Max,  8,  c  l.^PhU,  in  Cic, ^III.  A 

man  who,  after  spending  his  all  in  dissipation 
and  luxury,  became  a  public  robber  with  his 
friend  Birrhus.    Borat,  \  Sal.  4,  t.  69. 

CcBNUS,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  son-in-law 
to  Parmenio.  He  died  of  a  distemper,  in  his 
return  from  India.    Curt.  9,  c.  3. — mod.  17. 

Goes,  a  man  of  Mitylene,  made  sovereign 
inaster  of  his  country  by  Darius.  His  coun- 
trymen stoned  him  to  death.  Herodot.  5,  c.  11 
and  3a 

CoBoas,  a  division  in  the  Roman  armies,  con- 
sisting of  about  600  men.  It  was  the  sixth  part 
of  a  legion,  and  consequently  its  number  was 
under  the  same  fluctuations  as  that  of  the 
legions,  being  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
^ess. 

CoLXNtw,  a  king  of  Attica,  before  the  age  of 
Cecrops,  according  to  some  accounts.  Potts. 
1,  c.  31. 

CoLLATiNua,  L.  TAROiaiNiua,  a  nephew  of 
Tarquin  the  Froud,  who  married  Lucrelia,  to 
whom  Sext.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Bruius,  drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by  all  the 
Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  con- 
sul, and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary  banish- 
ment.   Lav.  1,  c  57, 1. 3,  c.  2.—Flor,  1,  c  9. 

Colo,  Jon.  a  governor  of  Pontus,  who  brought 
Mithridates  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  7\im. 
13,  Ann.  c.  2L 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at 
Rhodes,  which  passed  forone  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the  two 
moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  tne  harbour, 
and  ships  passed  in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It 
was  70  cubits,  or  105  feet  high,  and  every  thing 
in  eqmd  proportion,  and  few  could  clasp  round 
its  thumb.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares,  the  dis- 
ciple of  L^sippus,  and  the  artist  was  12  years 
in  making  it.  It  was  begun  300  years  liefore 
Christ:  and  after  it  had  remained  unhurt  during 
56  or  58  years,  it  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthquake,  224  B.  C.  A  winding  staircase 
ran  to  the  top,  from  which  could  easily  be  dis- 
cerned the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  thil 
sailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  which  were  hung  on  the  neck  of  the 
statue.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of 
8M years;  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received 
several  large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided 
the  money  among  themselves,  and  Ihistrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
a^n  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  6^  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant 
of  Edessa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass, 
^ose  value  has  been  estimated  at  36,000 
pounds  English  money. 

CoLOTcs,  a  Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phidias. 
Plin.  36,  c.  8. 

Columella,  (L.  Jun.  Maderatus)  a  native  of 
G(ade.^,  who  wrote,  amon?  other  works,  twelve 
books  on  asjiculture,  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gar- 
deninsT,  is  in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
the  work  displays  the  genius  of  a  naturalist  and 
the  laboars  or  an  accurate  observer.    The  best 
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edition  of  Columella  is  that  of  Gesner.  3  vols. 
4to.  Ldps.  1735,  and  reprinted  there  1772. 

CoLCrmis,  a  native  of  LycopoUs  in  Egypt, 
who  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen, 
in  imitation  of  Homer.  The  composition  r^ 
mained  long  unknown,  till  it  was  discovered  at 
Lycopolis,  in  the  15th  century,  by  the  learned 
cardinal  IBessarion.  Coluthus  was,  as  some 
suppose,  a  contemporary  of  Tryphiodorns. 

CoMiNius,  (d.)  a  Roman  knight,  who  wrote 
some  illiberal  verses  against  Tioerius.  Tacik 
4,  Ann.  c.  31. 

CoMiTu,  (orvm,)  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  word  is  derived  /Vom  Onniiivm^ 
the  place  where  they  were  convened,  qiuui  a 
cum  eundo.  The  Comitium  was  a  large  haU, 
which  was  left  uncovered  at  the  top,  in  the  first 
affes  of  the  republic,  so  that  the  assembly  was 
often  dissolved  in  rainy  weather.  The  Comitia 
were  called,  some  rumstdaria^  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls  \  others  j^^etoria,  for  the  election  of 
prsetors,  &c.  These  assemblies  were  more  |;en* 
erally  known  by  the  xamtoiComiiia^  Cwruita^ 
Cenluriata^  and  TriJbuta.  The  Curiata  was 
when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  curisB.  The 
Centwiata  were  not  convened  in  later  times. 
(  Vid.  CejUuria.)  Another  assembly  was  called 
Omxtia  TribtUa,  where  the  votes  were  receiv* 
ed  from  the  whole  tribes  together.  At  first  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  only  into  three 
tribes ;  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  the  tribes 
were  at  last  swelled  to  35.  The  object  of  these 
assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates,  and 
all  the  public  officers  of  state.  They  could  be 
dissolved  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  if  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  If 
one  among  the  people  was  taken  with  the  falling 
sickness,  tne  wnole  assembly  was  immediately 
dissolved ;  whence  that  disease  is  called  morh* 
comiialis.  After  the  custom  of  giving  their 
votes  i>iv^  voce  had  been  abolished,  every  one  of 
the  assembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law.  was  pre* 
seated  with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the 
letters  U.  R.  that  is,  tUi  rogas.  be  it  as  it  is  re- 
quired :  on  the  other  wns  an  A,  that  is,  anti^K^f 
which  bears  the  same  meaning  BsayUiquam  volo* 
I  forbid  it,  the  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If 
the  number  of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  su^rior 
to  the  A's  the  law  was  approved  constitutional* 
\y\  if  not,  it  was  rejected.  Only  the  chief  ma> 
gistrates,  and  sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the 
privilege  of  convening  these  assemblies.  There 
were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
the  power  of  projxjsing  a  law,  the  consuls,  the 
dictator,  the  preetor,  the  inlerrex,  the  decemvirs^ 
the  military  tribunes,  the  kin^,  and  the  trium- 
virs. These  were  called  majares magisira^Hit 
to  whom  one  of  the  minores  magisircLlna  was 
added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMTus,  a  man  appointed  king  over  the  At- 
trebates,  by  J.  Caesar,  for  his  services.  Cos, 
Bell.  G.  4,  c.  21. 

CoMMODOs,  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus)  son  of 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  fond 
ofindulginer  his  licentious  propensities ;  and  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  of  philosophers  and 
of  the  decencies  ofnature,  he  corrupted  his  own. 
sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  boysL 
for  hi<;  illicit  pleasnres.  Desirous  to  be  called 
Hercules,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
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a  knotted  club.  He  showed  himself  naked  in 
public,  and  fought  with  ihe  gladiators,  and 
boasted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheaire.  He  required  divine  hon- 
ours from  the  senate,  and  they  were  granted, 
He  was  wont  to  put  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  gold  dust  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared 
bareheaded  in  the  sunshine,  his  head  glittered 
asif  surrounded  with  sunbeams.  Mania,  one 
of  his  concubines,  whose  death  he  had  prepared, 
poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly 
operate,  he  was  stranglea  by  a  wrestler.  He 
died  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign,  A.  6.  193.  It  has  been  obsenred, 
that  he  never  trusted  himself  to  a  barber,  but 
always  burnt  his  beard  in  imitation  of  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius.    Berodian. 

CoMPiTluA,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  12th  of  January  and  the  6th  of  March, 
in  the  cross  ways,  in  honour  of  the  household 
gods  called  Lares.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Servius  Tullius,  instituted 
tiiem,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  ordered 
him  to  offer  heads  to  the  Lares.  He  sacrificed 
10  them  human  victims ;  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  offer  them  only  poppy  heads  and  men  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and, 
during  the  celebration,  they  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom. Varro.  de  L,  L.  6,  c.  3. — Ovid.  FdU,  5, 
T.  140.— Z>umyj.  HdL  4. 

ConetodOnus  and  Cotuatcts,  two  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome,  &C.    Cos.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  3. 

CoNPuans,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  his  countrymen  as  a  monarch. 
He  died  about  479  years  B.  C. 

CoNON,  I.  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
naTal  battle  b^  Lvsander,  near  the  iEgospota- 
mos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Eyagoras,  kinjBf  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to 
Artaxerzes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  freed  his  country  from  slavery.  He  de- 
feated the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engage- 
ment where  Pisander,  the  enemy's  admiral, 
was  killed.  By  his  means  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied their  city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attempted 
to  recover  Ionia  and  MohtL.  He  was  perndi- 
oui^  betrayed  by  a  Persian,  and  died  in  prison, 
B.  C.  393.     C.  Nep.  in  mla.—Plut.  in  Lys.  <(• 

Ariax. — IsoeraUs. II.  A  Greek  astronomer 

of  Samos,  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of  Ptolemv 
Evergetes,  publicly  declared  that  the  queen's 
locks,  which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  had  since  disappeared,  were  become 
a  constellation.  He  was  intimate  with  Archi- 
medes, and  flourished  247  B.  C.    Catul.  67.— 

Virg.  Eel.  3,  V.  40. III.  A  Grecian  mytho- 

logist,  in  the  age  of  Jaliiis  CsBsar,  who  wrote  a 
b<x>k  which  contained  40  fables,  still  extant, 

preserved  by  Photius. There  was  a  treatise 

written  on  Italy  by  a  man  of  the  same  name. 

CoNsiDius  ^Quus,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  &c. 
Tacit. II.  Caius,  one  of  Pompey's  adhe- 
rents, &c    Cos  BeU.  Civ.  2,  c.  23. 

CoNSTANs,  a  son  of  Constantine.  Vid.  Ccnr 
$tanLxnu$. 

CoNSTANTiA,  a  graud-daughter  of  the  great 
Constantine,  who  married  the  emperor  Gratian. 

ComrrANiiNUBi  I.  sumamed  tM  Great,  from 
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the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Con- 
stantius.    As  soon  as  he  became  independent, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  made 
war  against  Licinius,  his  brother-in-law  and 
colleague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cmel 
and  ambitious.    He  conquered  him,  and  oUi- 
ged  him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power.     It  is 
said,  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against  Max- 
entius,  one  of  his  rivals,  he  saw  a  cross  in  the 
sky,  with  this  inscription,  cv  rmn-u  vixa,  in  hoc 
vince.    From  this  circumstance  he  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  obtained  an  easj 
victory,  ever  after  adopting  a  cross  or  hharmm 
as  his  standard.    After  the  death  of  Diocletian, 
Maximian.Maxentius,  Maximinus,  andLicinl- 
us,who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a  subor- 
dinate manner,  Constantine  became  sole  empe- 
ror, and  began  to  reform  the  stare.   He  foonded 
a  city  where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and 
called  it  by  his  own  name,  ConstantinopoUs. 
Thither  he  transported  part  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate ;  and  by  keeping  his  court  there,  he  made  it 
the  rival  of  Rome  in  population  and  magnifi- 
cence.   From  that  time  the  two  imperial  cities 
began  to  look  upon  each  other  witn  an  eye  of 
envy ;  and  soon  after  the  age  of  C<nistantxne, 
a  separation  was  made  of  two  empires,  and 
Rome  was  called  the  capital  of  the  western, 
and  Constantinopolis  was  called  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  dominions  of  Rome.    The  em- 
peror has  been  distinguished  for  personal  <»iir- 
afe,  and  praised  for  the  protection  he  extend- 
ed to  the  Christians.     He  at  first  persecuted 
the  Arians,  but  afterwards  inclined  to  their 
opinions.    His  murder  of  his  son  Cri^us  has 
been  deservedly  censured.    By  removrng  the 
Roman   legions  from  the  garrisons  on   the 
rivers,  he  opened  an  easy  passage  to  the  bar- 
barians, and  rendered  his  soldiers  unwarbke. 
He  defeated  100,000  Goths,  and  received  into 
his  territories  300,000  Sarmatians,who  had  been 
banished  by  their  slaves,  and  allowed  them  land 
to  cultivate.     Constantine  was  learned,  and 
preached,  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons^ 
one  of  which  remains.    He  died  A.  D.  337, 
after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  ^oiy^ 
and  success.    He  left  three  sons,  Constantinusr 
Constans,  and  Constantius,  among  whom  be 
divided  his  empire.    The  first,  who  had  Ganl, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  for  his  portion,  was  conqner- 
ea  by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Conatans,  and 
killed  in  the  2Sth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  SKX 
Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Rhaetia,  murdered  Constans  in  his  bed,  alter  a 
reign  of  13  years  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  Dlyri- 
cum;  and    Cunstantius,   the   only  surviving 
brother,  now  became  the  sole  emperor,  A.  D. 
353,  punished  his  brother's  murderer,  and  gave 
way  to  cruelty  and  oppression.    He  VKtted 
Rome,  where  he  displayed  a  triumph,  and  died 
in  his  march  against  Julian,  who  bad  been  pro- 
claimed Independent  emperor  by  his  soldiers.— 
The  name  of  Constantine  was  very  coomioo 
to  the  emperors  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. 
II.  A  private   soldier  in  Britain,  rais- 
ed on  account  of  his  name  to  the  imperial  d^ 

nity. III.  A  general  of  Belisarius. 

Constantius  Cm^oans,  I.  son  of  Eutropios, 
and  father  of  the  great  Con.stantine,  merited  die 
title  of  Caesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his  victo- 
ries in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  became  the 
colleague  of  Qalerios  on  the  abdication  of  Dip- 
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detian ;  and  alter  bearing  the  character  of  a  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  prinoe,  he  died  at  York, 

and  made  his  son  bis  successor,  A.  D.  306. 

II.  The  second  son  of  Consiantine  the  Great 
Vid.  Ctmstantinus^-'r-'llL  The  father  of  Ju- 
lian and  Qallus,  was  son  of  Constantius  bj 

Theodora,  and  died  A.  D.  337. IV.  A  Ro- 

man  general  of  N}rssa,  who  married  Placidia, 
the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 

6ror,  an  honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months. 
6  died,  universally  regretted,  421  A.  D.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the 


CoNSDALEfl  LoDi,  or  CoNsoAUA,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  counsel, 
whose  altar  Romulus  discovered  under  the 
groQttd.  This  altar  was  always  covered,  except 
at  the  festival,  when  a  mule  was  sacrificed,  and 
games  and  horseraces  exhibited  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  It  was  during  these  festivals  that  Ro- 
mnlus  carried  away  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  games.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say, 
however,  that  Romulus  only  regulated  and  re- 
iostitntedthem  after  they  had  been  before  estab- 
lished by  Evander.  During  the  celebration, 
which  h^pened  about  the  middle  of  August, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  were  exempted  from 
all  labours,  and  were  led  through  tne  streets 
adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers.  Ausan.  09, 
V.  d.^Ovid,  JHhU,  3,  V.  199.— Idv,  1,  c.  9.— 
Dianys.  Hal, 

CoHsoL,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were 
two  consuls,  a  conaulendo,  annaally  chosen  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  The  two  first  consuls 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarqninius  Collar 
tinos,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  344,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  rrom 
patrician  families  or  noblemen ;  but  the  people 
obtained  the  privilege,  A.  U.  C.  388,  of  elect- 
ing one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  body;  and 
mmetimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  con- 
sul among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship 
sboald  be  43  years  of  age,  called  legUimnm  tem- 
pts. He  was  alwap  to  appear  at  the  election 
as  a  private  man,  without  a  retinue;  and  it  was 
requnite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office,  to 
have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of  quaes- 
tor, edile,  and  prsstor.  Sometimes  these  quali- 
fications were  disregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was 
made  a  consul  in  his  33d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his 
94th.  Young  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Augustus, 
were  also  ander  the  proper  hf^  when  thev  were 
invested  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  haa  never 
been  qusestor  or  praetor.  The  power  of  the  con- 
suls was  unbounded,  and  they  Knew  no  superior 
but  the  gods  and  the  laws:  but  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  their  conduct  was  minutely 
scnitinized  by  the  people,  and  misbehaviour  was 
often  punished  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their 
office  was  the  pratexia^  a  robe  fringed  with  pur- 
ple, afterwards  exchanged  for  the  tof^a  pieta  or 
palmata.  They  were  preceded  by  13  lictors, 
carrying  the  fasees  or  bundle  of  sticks,  in  the 
middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The  axe, 
being  the  characteristic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  awaj  from  the  faaees 
by  Valerius  Publicola,  but  it  was  restored  by 
nis  successor.    The  consuls  took  it  by  turns, 


monthlv,  to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  at 
Rome,  lest  the  appearance  of  two  persons  with 
the  badges  of  royal  authority  should  ndse  appre- 
hensions in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  state,  only  a  crier  walked  belore  the 
other,  and  the  lictors  followed  behind  without 
the  fasces.  Their  authority  was  e^ual ;  vet  the 
Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to  the  old- 
er, and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the  most 
children,  and  he  was  p;enerally  called  amaulmo'-' 
joT  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
presided  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were  their 
counsellors;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  man- 
ner of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name 
of  the  consuls;  and  by  M  ViiU.  (Acetone  <f>  L. 
Antonio  ConsuiUms^  for  instance,  the  year  of 
Rome  G91  was  always  understood.  This  cus- 
tom lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  344  till  the 
year  1894,  or  541st  year  of  the  Christian  enu 
when  the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressea 
by  Justinian.  In  public  assemblies  the  consuls 
sat  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in  theii  hands  an 
ivory  wand,  called  scipio  ebwnvBus^  which  had 
an  eagle  on  its  top,  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  pow^ 
er.  When  they  nad  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  preside  during  their 
consulship,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  ofier 
their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  entreat  them  to 
protect  the  republic:  after  this  they  departed 
from  the  city,  arrayed  in  their  military  dress,  and 
preceded  by  the  lictors.  Sometimes  the  prov- 
inces were  assigned  them,  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  senators. 
At  their  departure,  they  were  provided  by  the 
state  with  whatever  was  requisite  during  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both 
attended  by  the  13  lictors,  and  equaJly  invested 
with  legal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special  command 
of  the  senate,  and  they  always  remained  in  the 
province  till  the  arrival  of  their  successor.  At 
their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  bad  done  nothing 
against  the  laws  or  interests  of  their  country,  but 
had  faithfully  and  diligentlv  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  greamess  and  wefftire  of  the  state.  No 
man  could  be  consul  two  following  years ,  yet 
this  iuMtitution  was  sometimes  broken ;  and  we 
find  Marius  re-elected  consul,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  h  is  office,  during  the  Cimbrian  war.  The 
office  of  consul,  so  dignified  during  the  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  biecame  a  mere  title  under 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  au« 
thority  but  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  digni- 
ty. Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  was  origin- 
ally annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months 
by  J.  Caesar :  but  they  who  were  admitted  on 
the  first  of  January  denominated  the  year,  and 
were  called  ordinarii.  Their  successors,  dur- 
ing the  year,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
sujgecti.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the 
time  of  the  consulship,  and  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus  made  no  less  than  36  consuls  in  one  year. 
Constantine  the  Oreat  renewed  the  original  in- 
stitution, and  permitted  them  to  be  a  whole  year 
iu  office.  The  two  first  consuls,  A.  IT.  C.  344, 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus  and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus. 
Collatinus  retired  fVom  Rome,  and  Pub. Valerius 
was  cboiten  in  his  room.  When  Brutus  was  kill- 
ed in  battle,  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him;  and  after  the  death  of  Lucretius,  Mar* 
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ens  Honuim  was  cbooeA  for  the  rest  of  the  yetr 
vith  Valerius  PuUicola.  The  first  consukhip 
lasted  about  16  monthSi  during  which  the  Ro- 
mans fought  agaiost  the>  Tarquins,  and  the 
capitol  was  dedicated.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus the  consular  authority  may  be  consider- 
ed at  an  end,  though  consols  continued  to  be 
elected  till  the  latest  days  of  the  empire.  The 
Italians  alwajrs  retained  a  fondness  for  this 
name,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  republics 
of  the  middle  ages  were  generally  called 
eonsuls. 

CoRAX,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  SicilVi  who 
first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cic.  in 
BnU.  12,  d€  oral.  1,  c.  20.— ilW.  CMl,  5,  c.  10. 
—QuintU.  3,  c.  1. 

CTorbOlo,  (Domilius,)  a  prefect  of  Belgium, 
who,  when  goYemor  of  Syria,  routed  the  Par- 
thians,  destroyed  Artaxata,  and  made  Ti^ranes 
king  of  Armenia,  ^ero,  jealous  of  his  virtues, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered ;  and  Corbulo,  hear- 
ing this,  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming,  I  have 
well  deserved  this !  A.  D.  66.  His  name  was 
given  to  a  place  (MowmmeiUum)  in  (Germany, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  modem  Orenimgen. 
TacU,  ilmi.ll,c.ia 

CosnoB.     Vii.  CremiiUita, 

CoRiNNA,  I.  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tanagra, 
Bear  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her  father's 
name  was  Archelodoma.  It  is  said  that  she 
obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prise,  in  which 
Pindar  was  her  competitor;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  her  beauty  greatly  contributed 
to  defeat  her  rivals.  She  had  composed  50  books 
of  epigrams  and  odes,  of  which  only  some  few 
verses  remain.    Propeti.  2,  eL  3.— PaiM.  9,  Cs 

93. II.  Corinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty, 

whose  real  name  and  family  the  commentators 
and  biographers  have  inemctuall^  laboured  to 
discover.  From  the  elegies  of  Dm,  it  appears 
that  she  was  a  married  woman,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  even  at  Rome  in  the 
poet's  time,  who  the  lady  was  that  he  suns  under 
that  fictitious  name:  and  others  than  the  true 
Corinna  advanced  tneir  vain  pretensions  to  the 
celebrity  which  his  verses  conferred.  It  is  quite 
improbable  that  Corinna  denoted  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  impossible  that  she 
represented  Julia  his  grand-daughter,  who  was 
but  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  his  amours 
with  Corinna.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  she 
was  a  lady  of  some  distinction,  and  of  a  rank 
superior  to  his  own.  She  was  attended  not  only 
by  a  waiting-maid,  but  a  watchM  eunuch. 
The  poet  compares  her  to  Semiramis,  and 
q)eaks  of  her  condescension  towards  him  as  re- 
sembling that  of  the  goddess  Calypso  in  loving 
ulyssea  Corinna,  whoever  she  may  have  been, 
always  held  the  first  place  among  his  mistress- 
es, and  his  passion  for  her  is  the  chief  subject 
of  his  amatory  poems.  But  even  she,  with  all 
her  charms  and fliacinations.  was  compelled  to 
•hare  his  afiections  not  only  with  the  legal  part- 
ners of  bis  heart,  but  with  her  own  atiencumt; 
which,  however,  he  perhaps  justified,  as  one  of 
me  arts  practised  lor  gainmg  the  affections  of 
the  mistress. 

CoRiiniuB,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poena.  Ho- 
mer, as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  from  the 
poem  of  Corianus* 

Coaiiuifus^  the  surname  of  C.  Martiaa. 
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Ikom  his  victory  over  X?ori<^  When 
the  place,  he  accepted,  as  the  only  reward,  the 
surname  of  Coriolanus,  a  horse,  and  phsooer^ 
and  his  ancieni  host,  to  whom  he  immedinteljr 
gave  his  liberty.  After  a  number  of  militazy 
exploits,  and  many  services  to  his  couniryy  hie 
was  refused  the  consulship  by  the  people,  when 
his  scars  had  for  a  while  mfluenced  them  in  his 
favour.  This  raised  his  resentment ;  and  wbe& 
the  Romans  had  received  a  present  of  com  from 
Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  Coriolanus  insisted  that  it 
should  be  sold  for  money  and  not  be  given  gratis. 
Upon  this  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  amiast 
him,  and  even  wished  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  ihe  in- 
fluence of  the  senators,  and  Conolanus  sntnniu 
ted  to  a  trial  He  was  banished  by  a  majoriir 
of  three  tribes,  and  he  inunediatelv  retired 
among  the  Volsci,  to  ToUos  Aufidins,  nis  srcal- 
est  enemy,  from  whom  he  met  a  most  friend^ 
reception.  He  advised  him  to  make  war  aninst 
Rome,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  V crfsci 
as  general.  The  af^roach  of  Coriolanus  greatly 
alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  eai- 
baoies  to  reconcile  him  to  his  country  and  lo 
solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  allpiDposal^ 
and  bade  them  prepare  for  war.  He  pticbed 
his  camp  only  at  the  distance  of  five  iniles  from 
the  citv;  and  his  enmity  against  his  countij 
would  nave  been  fatal,  had  not  his  mother  Yo- 
lumnia,  and  his  wife  Yergilia,  been  nrevailed 
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upon  by  the  Roroon  matrons  to  go  an< 
his  resentment  The  meeting  of  CoriolanDswiih 
his  family  was  tender  and  affecting.  He  ic^ 
mained  long  inexorable ;  but  at  last  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife  prevailed  over 
the  stem  and  obstinate  resolutions  of  an  enenay, 
and  Coriolanus  marched  the  Volsci  froai  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  To  show  their  sense 
of  Volumnia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  FemdU  Foriioie.  The  be- 
haviour of  Coriolanus,  however,  displeased  the 
Volsci.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  people  of  Antium,  and  wasmuroered  od  the 
pbice  appointed  for  his  trial,  B.  C.  48S.  His 
Dodv  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  fonenl 
by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons  pat  on 
mourning  for  his  loss.  Some  historiaiis  saj 
that  he  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  old  mgt. 
PlnL.  in  vita.—Fhr.  2,  c.  22. 

CoRNfiuA  Lex,  de  CivilaU,  was  enacted  A. 
n.  C.  670,byL.Com.  Sylla.    It  confirmed  the. 
Solpician  law,  and  reouired  thai  the  ciiisKos  of 
the  eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided 

among  the  35  ancient  tribes. Another,  di 

Judiciis,  A.  U.  C.  673,  by  the  same,  b  or- 
dained that  the  praetor  should  always  ofaaerve 
the  same  in  variable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  process  should  not  depend 

upon  his  will. Another,  it  SumpHhms,  hf 

the  same.  It  limited  the  expenses  which  gen- 
erally attended  funerals.— —Another,  de  Re» 
ligiane^  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  h  restored 
to  the  college  of  priests  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  priests,  which,  by  the  Domitian  lav,  bad 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 'An- 
other, de  Afem'ft^tM,  by  the  same;  which  re- 
voked all  the  privileges  which  had  been  some 
time  before  granted  to  the  several  towns  that 
had  assisted  Miurius  and  Cinna  in  the  civil 
Another,  de  Mdjgisirai^ta,  by  the 
;  which  gave  the  power  of  bearing  ho»- 
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<Kirs  aDd  being  promoted  before  the  legal  age, 
to  those  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla, 
while  the  aons  and  ^rtisans  of  his  enemies, 
who  bad  been  proscnbed,  were  depriTed  of  the 
privilege  of  standing  for  an^  office  of  the  state. 

Another,  de  Magis^atibus.  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  0.  673.  It  ordained  that  no  person 
should  exercise  the  same  office  within  ten  years' 
distance,  or  be  inFested  with  two  dilferent  ma- 
gistracies in  one  year— — ^Another,  de  Afagis- 
traUlntSf  A.  U.  C.  673.  It  divested  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  interfering, 
holding  assemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All 
such  as  had  been  tribunes  were  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  office  in  the  state  by  tnat  law. 

Another,  de  MajiestaU^  by  the  same,  A. 

V.  C.  670.  It  made  it  treason  to  send  an  army 
out  of  a  province,  or  engace  m  a  war  without 
orders,  to  influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ran- 
som a  captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon 
the  leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  ah- 
sence  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  foreign  court, 
without  ]}revioii8  leave.  The  punishment  was 
aqua  el  if%i$  tn^^tctM.— Another,  by  the 
same,  which  jgave  the  power  to  a  man  accused 
of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  false 
accusations,  and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  to 
choose  whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  should 

£' ve  iheir  verdict  dam  or  palam  vivd  voce,  or  by 
Jlots.— Another,  by  the  same,  which  made 
\taaua  ei  ignis  irUerdUtioto  such  as  were  guilty 
of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  coiv 
mpdoo,  false  accusations,  and  the  debasing  or 
counterfeiting  of  the  public  coin ;  all  such  as 
were  accessary  to  this  offence,  were  deemed  as 

guil»7  as  the  offender. Another,  depecttniis 

repeiundis^  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecnla* 
tion  or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  was  condemn- 
ed to  saiTer  the  aqtta  ei  ignis  interdieHo» 

Another,  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to 
sneh  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with  any 
gDvemment,  of  retaining  tneir  command  and 
appointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by  the 

senate,  as  was  before  observed. Another,  by 

the  aame,  which  ordained  thai  the  lands  of  pro- 
scribed persons,  should  be  common,  especially 
those  about  Yolaterne  and  FesuloB  in  Etruria, 
which  Sylla  divided  among  his  soldiers.—— 
Another,  bf  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, A.  IT.  C.  696;  which  ordained  that  no  per- 
sqiQ  should  be  exempted  from  any  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  custom,  unless  SOO  senators 
were  preNent  in  the  senate ;  and  no  person  thus 
exempted,  couM  hinder  the  bill  of  nis  exemp- 
tion from  being  carried  to  the  people  for  their 
ooncurrence.-^— Another,  by  Nasica,  A.  IT.  C. 
589,  to  make  war  againn  Perseus,  son  of  Philip, 
kia^  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 

CoRNfcuA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cimm,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Caesar.  She  became  mother 
of  Jnlia,  Pompcys  wife,  and  was  so  aflfeclion- 
aiely  loved  by  her  husband,  that  at  her  death 
he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  her  bodv. 

Pbtt.  in  Cos. TI.  A  dansjhler  of  MeteTlns 

Skjipio,  who  married  Pomper  after  the  death  of 
her  hor^band  P.  Cnssus.    She  hv*  been  praised 

for  her  ^eat  virtues.     PtiU.  in  Pomp. Til. 

A  dansrhter  of  Scipio  AfVicanns,  who  married 
Sempronins  Gracchw,  and  was  the  mother  of 
TiberitH  aiid  Caiw  Gracchus.  She  was  conn- 
ed by  a  king,  but  she  prefefred  being  the  wife 


of  a  Roman  dtizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her 
virtues  have  been  deservedly  commended,  as 
well  as  the  wholesome  principles  she  inculcated 
in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campanian  ladv 
made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia^ 
house,  and  entreated  her  to  favour  her  with  a 
sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two 
sons,  saying.  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  l>oast.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her,  witik 
this  inscription,  Cornelia  mater  Chrauhorvm, 
Some  of  her  epistles  are  preserved.  Pint.  m» 
Gracekj—Jw.  6,  v.  167.— VoZ.  Max,  4,  c.  4,— 
Cic,  in  Brut.  58,  de  El.  Or.  58. 

CoRNELir,  CossDS,  I.  a  military  tribune  during 
the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the  re- 
public. He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called 
ofiana,  hiv.  4,  c.  19. ^I.  Scipio,  a  man  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus,  when 

dictator. III.  C.  Nepos,  an  historian.    Vid, 

Nepos. IV.  Merula,  a  consul,  sent  against 

the  Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of  theuL  His 
grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla ;  and 
when  Marius  entered  the  city,  he  killed  himself 
by  opening  his  veins. y.  Severos,  an  epic 

Set  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  great  genius, 
e  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  iSma,  and  on  the 

death  of  Cicero.      Qion^.  10,  v.  1. VI. 

Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still 
extant,  and  highly  valued.— VII.  Cn.  and 
PubL  Scipio.     VuL  Sdpid. 

CoRNXFicnrs,  I.  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  &. 
His  sister  Comificia  was  also  Messed  with  a  po- 
etical genius.  Pl%U,  in  BnU. II.  A  lieu- 
tenant o£  J.  Caesar.  Id.  ioi  C€bs. III«  A  friend 

of  Cicero  and  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  au^r. 

CoBHfmjtSj  I.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius,  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Pers. 
5,  V.  36k n.  A  Roman,  saved  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Marius  by  his  servants,  who  hung 
a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it  was  their 
master.    Plut.  in  Mario. 

CoRonnB,  L  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  Cassandra.  Cassandra  advised  him 
in  vain  to  retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed 
by  Peneleus.    Paiu.  16,  c.  37.— Ktr^.  .^n.  9, 

V.  341,  Ac. II.  A  courier  of  Elis,  killed  by 

Neoptolemus.  He  obtained  a  prize  at  Olym- 
pia,  H.  C.  776,  in  the  36th  olympiad,  from  the 
institution  of  Iphitns;  but  this  year  has  gene- 
rally been  called  the  first  olympiad.  Pans.  5, 
c  S. 

Coavlmra,  T.  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius 
from  a  crow,  which  assumed  him  when  he  was 
fighting  against  a  Qaul II.  Messala,  an  elo- 
quent orator  in  the  Augastan  age,  distinguish- 
ed for  inte^ity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridiculed 
for  his  frequent  ouotations  of  Greek  in  his  ore- 
tions.  In  his  ola  age  he  became  so  forgetftil 
as  n6t  even  to  remember  his  own  name. 

Conm^clNUs,  T.  the  first  plebeian  who  was 

made  high-prtest  at  Rome. The  fhmily  of 

the  Conmeam  was  famoas  for  the  iramber  of 
ffreat  men  which  it  supplied  for  the  service  of 
the  republic.    Cic.  pro  Domo. 

Cnfl<;u«,  a  surname  given  to  the  fhmily  of  the 

Cornelii. A  Roman,  who  killed  Volnmnius, 

kin?  of  Veil,  and  obtained  the  SpoUa  Opiina, 
A.  U.  C.  317.     nrg.  Mn.  6,  v.  84L 
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CosKiTD,  a  ftmfly  at  Rome,  of  which  Cossn- 
lia,  CflBsar's  wife,  was  descended.  Suet,  in  Cos. 
].---One  of  the  umily  was  disttinguisbed  as  an 
architect  about  900  B.  C.  He  first  introduced 
into  Italy  ihe  more  perfect  models  of  Greece. 

Cdnso,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whose  army 
inyaded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Com. 
iicntnius,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is 
nid  that  Augustus  solicited  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Suet,  in  Aug.  eZ.-^B»rat.\  od.  8, 
T.  18. 

CoiTA,  M.  AuiuLius,  I.  a  Roman  who  op- 
posed Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Lucullus : 
and  when  in  Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  ana 
land  by  Mithridates.  He  was  sumamed  Pan- 
Uous,  because  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pontus  by 

treachery.    Pint,  in  ImcuU. 11.  An  orator, 

greatly  commended  by  Cicero  de  Orat.  In  his 
manner  he  was  soft  and  relaxed ;  but  every  thing 
he  said  was  sober,  and  in  good  taste,  and  he 
oAen  led  the  judges  to  the  same  conclusion  to 
which  Sulpicius  impelled  them.  "No  two 
things,"  says  Cicero,  ^*  were  ever  more  unlike 
than  they  are  to  each  other.  The  one,  in  a  polite, 
delicate  manner,  sets  forth  his  subject  in  well- 
chosen  expressions.  He  still  keeps  to  Us 
point ;  and,  as  he  sees  with  the  greatest  pene^ 
tration  what  he  has  to  prove  to  the  court,  he 
directs  to  that  the  whole  strength  of  his  reason- 
ing and  eloquence,  without  regarding  other  ar- 
Siments.  But  Sulpicius,  endued  witn  irresisti- 
e  energy,  with  a  full  stron|[  voice,  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  and  dignity  of  action,  ac- 
companied with  so  much  weight  and  variety 
of  expression,  seemed,  of  all  mankind,  the  best 
fitted  by  nature  for  eloquence.''  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Cotta  wished  to  resemble  Antony, 
as  Sulpicius  obviously  imitated  Crassus;  but 
the  latter  wanted  the  agreeable  pleasantry  of 
Crassus,  and  the  former  the  force  of  Antony. 
None  of  the  orations  of  Sulpicius  remained 
in  the  time  of  Cicero— those  circulated  under 
hie  name  have  been  written  by  Canutius  after 
his  death.  The  oration  of  Cotta  for  himself, 
when  accused  on  the  Varian  law,  was  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  at  his  request  by  Lucius 
Alius;  and,  if  this  be  true,  nothing  can  ap- 
pear to  us  more  extraordinary,  than  that  so 
accomplished  a  speaker  as  Cotta  should  have 
wishea  any  of  the  trivial  harangues  of  Alius  to 
pass  for  hLs  own. 

CoTTs,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
kingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  killed.. 
It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  his 
banishment     Ttictt.  2j  Ann.  64. — Ovid,  3,  de 

PonL  ep.  9. II.  A  kmg  of  Armenia  Minor^ 

who  fought  against  Mithridates  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.     Tacit.  Ann.  11  and  13. 

CaANAUs,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years,  B.  C. 
\4Syi,    Biitf.  1,0.9. 

Crantor,  a  philosopher  of  Soli. 

Crassos,  I.  a  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

who  never  laughed.  Plin.  7,  c.  19. II.  Publ. 

lacinius,  a  Roman  high-priest,  about  131  years 
B.  C.,  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  army  ai^ainst 
Aristonicus,  where  he  was  killed,  and  buried  at 
Smyrna. III.  M.  licinius,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, sumamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence. 
The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spam.  After  Clnna*s 
death  ne  passed  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy, 
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where  he  served  SyDa,  and  ingratiaEted  hims^ 
in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiators,  with  Spar- 
tacus  at  their  head,  had  spread  a  universa. 
alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeated  some  of  the  Roman 
eenerals,  Crassus  was  sent  against  them.  A 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Crassus  slaughtoed 
19,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  blov 
he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honour- 
ed with  an  ovatia  at  his  return.  He  was  soon 
after  made  consul  with  Pompey;  and  in  this 
hi^h  office  he  displayed  his  opulence,  byenter- 
taming  the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was 
afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvi- 
rate with  Pompey  and  Caesar.  As  his  love  of 
riches  was  more  predominant  than  that  of  gloiy, 
Crassus  never  imitated  the  ambitious  condoct 
of  his  colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  prodncc  an  in- 
•xhaustible  source  of  wealth,  with  hemes  of 
enlarging  his  possessions  he  set  off  from  R001& 
though  the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  aod 
every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  min.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forge^il  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he  hastened  to 
make  himself  master  of  Paithia.  He  was  be- 
trayed in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamoes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena,  the 
general  of  the  forces  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia; 
and  a  battle  was  foaeht,  in  which  90,000  Ro- 
mans were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  priaooos. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escape 
of  the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiay 
and  turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treacheir 
of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general « 
the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  he  was  put  to  desuth,  B.C. 
53.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Orudes, 
who  poured  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and 
insulted  his  misfortunes.  The  firmness  with 
which  Crassus  received  the  news  of  his  son^ 
death,  who  perished  io  that  expedition,  has  been 
deservedly  commended :  and  the  words  that  he 
uttered  when  he  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Surena,  equally  claim  our  admiratioa. 
He  was  wont  often  to  say,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  accounted  rich  if  he  could  not  m«iii^t»m  an 
army.  Though  be  has  been  called  avaricioB^ 
yet  ne  showed  himself  always  ready  to  lead 
money  to  his  friends  without  interest  He  was 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  his* 
tory  was  great  and  extensive.     Plutarch  has 

written  his  life.    Mor.  3,  c.  11. IV.  Publics, 

the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  went  into  Paithtt 
with  his  father.  When  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  hope 
of  escape,  ne  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  run  hua 
ihrou^^h.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  diown 
with  insolence  to  his  father  by  the  Parthians. 
Plut.  in  CV-AiS.— y.  L.  lacinius,  a  cel^ntted 
Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cicero,  and  in> 
troduced  in  his  book  de  OrtUore  as  the  principal 

speaker. YI.  A  son  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

killed  in  the  civil  wars,  after  Caesar's  death. 

CratSrus.  I.  one  of  Alexander^  generals. 
He  renderea  himselfconspicuousby  his  literary 
fhme,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander's  life.  He  was 
greatly  respected  and  loved  by  the  MaeedooiaR 
soldiers,and  Alexander  always  trusted  him  wUh 
unusual  confidence.  After  Alexander's  death. 
he  subdued  Greece  with  Antipater,  and  passed 
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with  his  coUeagae  into  Asia,where  he  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  Eomenes,  B.  C.  331.  He 
had  receiired  for  his  share  of  Alexander's  king- 
doms, Greece  and  Epirus.  Nep,  in  E%mtii,\ 
--Justin,  13  and  13,— CVrt.  3.— ilrriaw.— 
PUa.  in  Alex. II.  An  Athenian,  vbo  col- 
lected into  one  body  all  the  decrees  which  had 
passed  in  the  public  assemblies  at  Athens. 

CiuTis,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Boeotia,  son  of 
Ascondus  and  oisciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic, 
B.  C.  334.  He  sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  naturally 
deformed,and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous 
by  sewing  sheepsldns  to  his  mantle,  and  by  the 
smgularity  of  his  manners.  He  clothed  him- 
self as  warm  as  possible  in  the  summer ;  but  in 
the  winter  hij  garments  were  uncommonly  thin, 
and  incapable  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  Hipparchia,  the  sister  of  a  philosopher, 
became  enamoured  of  him ;  and,  as  ne  could  not 
cool  her  passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor 
and  deformed,  he  married  her.    Some  ol  his 

letters  are  extant    Diog.  in  vita. II.  A 

stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened  a  school  at 

Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Suet&n. 

III.  A  native  of  Per^mus,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  stnking  events  of  every  age, 

B.  C.  165.    jElian.  de  Anim.  17,  c  9. IV. 

A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the 

school  of  his  master  Polemon. V.  He  was 

originally  an  actor,  and  performed  the  principal 
parts  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus.  Afterwaras, 
about  B.  C.  450,  he  began  to  compose  comedies 
himself.  Crates,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the 
first  Athenian  poet  who  abandoned  the  iambic 
or  satiric  form  of  coroedj,  and  made  use  of  in- 
vented and  general  stones  or  fables.  Perhaps 
the  law,  mentioned  below  (  Vid.  CraUma)  might 
have  some  share  in  giving  ])is  plays  this  less  of- 
fiensive  turn.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  gay 
wood  faoetiou&$  yet  the  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast.  From 
the  expressions  of  Aristophanes,in  the  parabasis 
of  the  E^uiUSf  the  comedies  of  Crates  seem  to 
have  been  marked  hv  ele^ce  of  language  and 
ingenious  ideas.  Yet,  with  all  his  endeavours 
to  please  his  fastidious  authors,  the  poet  had,  in 
common  with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  con- 
tumelies and  vexations.  He  nevertheless,  with 
unwearied  resolution,  continued  to  compose  and 
exhibit  during  a  varied  career  of  success  and 
reverses. 

Cratinvs,  the  son  of  Callimedes,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  bom  Olymp.  65th,  3,  B.  C.  519.  It 
was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  comic  composition.  The  first  piece  of 
his  on  record  is  the  ^Apri'^oxtt,  which  was  re- 
present^ about  Olymp. ^,  B.  C.448;  at  which 
time  he  was  in  his  71st  year.  Soon  after  this, 
comedy  became  so  licentious  and  virulent  in  its 
personalitieSjtbatthe  magistracfwere  obliged  to 
interfere.  A  decree  was  passed,  Olymp.  85th,  1, 
B.  C.440,  prohibiting  the  exhibitions  of  comedy ; 
which  law  continu^  in  force  only  during  that 
year  and  the  two  following,  being  repealed  in 
the  archonship  of  Euth3rmenes.  Three  victo- 
ries of  Cratinus  stand  recorded  after  the  recom- 
mencement of  comic  performances.  With  the 
listfia(6fUPoi  he  was  second,  B.  435,  when 
the  *Ax»p**ts  of  Aristophanes  won  the  prize, 
and  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to  the  Nov- 
/iqvCai  d  Bupolis.    In  the  succeeding  year  he 


was  again  second  with  the  Zdnpoi,  and  Aristo* 
phanes  again  first  with  the  'Imnt;.  In  a  p^ 
rabasis  of  this  play,  that  young  rival  makes 
mention  of  Cratmus ;  where,  alter  having  no- 
ticed his  former  successes,  he  insinuates  under 
the  cloak  of  an  equivocal  pity,  that  the  vete* 
ran  was  become  doting  and  superannuated. 
The  old  man,  now  in  his  95th  year,  indignant 
at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  his  remaming 
vigour^  and  composed  against  the  contests  of  the 
followmg  season  a  comedy  entitled  Uvwlvtij  or 
The  Plagim^  which  turned  upon  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Aristophanes.  The 
aged  dramatist  had  a  complete  triumph.  He 
was  first  -f  whilst  his  humbled  antagonist  was 
also  vanquished  by  Ameipsias  with  the  Ktfivif , 
though  the  play  ofjlristopnanes  was  his  favour- 
ite Ne^iXai.  Notwithstanding  his  notorious  ex- 
cesses, Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
dying  B.  C.  433,  in  his  97th  year.  The  titles  of 
3o  of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius,  Kcenig,  &c.  His  style  was  bold  and  ani- 
mated; ana,  like  his  younger  brethren,  EupoUs 
and  Aristophanes^  he  fearlessly  and  unsparing- 
ly directed  his  satire  a^pdnstthe  iniquitous  pub- 
lic officer  and  the  profligate  of  private  life.  fTor 
yet  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinus and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing 
beyond  broad  jests  or  coarse  invective  and  lam- 
poon. They  were,  on  the  contrary,  marknl  by 
elegance  oi  expressicHi  and  purity  of  language ; 
elevated  sometimes  into  philosophical  dignity 
by  the  sentiments  which  tney  introduced,  ana 
graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beauti/til  idea 
and  high  poetry :  so  that  duinctilian  deems  the 
Old  comedy,  aAer  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and 
beneficial  object  for  a  young  pleader's  study. 
In  short,  the  character  of  this  stage  in  the  comic 
drama  cannot  be  more  happily  defined  than 
by  the  words  of  the  chorus  m  the  RansB  |  its 
duty  was^ 

9o\\h  fthr  ycXeU  ci- 

rcir  nXXi  il  vwov6aia,'—3Q9, 

Cratippus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene,  who, 
among  others,  tant^ht  Cicero's  son  at  Athens. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  visited  the 
house  of  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse  chief- 
ly turned  upon  Providence,  which  the  warrior 
blamed  and  the  philosopher  defended.  Phil,  in 

Pomp. — Cic.  in   Offic.  1. II.  An  historian 

contemporary  with  Thucydide&    Dianffs.  Hal. 

Cratt  LDs,  a  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Plato 
after  Socrates. 

CREMDnuB  CoRDUs.  Hc  wrotc  during  the 
reign  of  Augustas,  and  is  said  to  have  read  to 
that  prince  a  histoiy,  in  which  he  styled  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  ihe  last  of  the  Romans.  Au- 
gustus did  not  take  pleasure,  like  Caligula  or 
Nero,  in  cruel  or  arbitrary  acts;  and  he  was  so 
skilful  a  politician,  that  he  never,  like  Tiberius, 
suspecteda  plot  or  apprehended  a  danger,  when 
none  in  fact  existed.  He  knew  that  his  throne 
was  then  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by 
the  empty  echoes  of  liberty,  and  he  heard,  per- 
haps, with  secret  satisfaction,  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  would  have  no  successors  among  his 
sulqects.  The  writings  of  Cordus,  however, 
were  suppressed  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius; 
but  his  daughter  Marcia  savea  a  copy  which 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  Seneca.  The  appella- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  Romans  which  he  bestow- 
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cdo&Bnitiis  and  Casiiiis,  ma  made  Uie  pretext 
of  a  capital  chane  doring  the  wdminittf  ration  ci 
SejaDUS^  who  had  taken  ambrage  at  an  obseiT«- 
lion  which  had  escaped  him  with  regard  to  a 
statue  of  that  mininer,  placed  in  the  theatre  of 
Pompev.  Two  infamous  informers,  Satrias 
Secnndas  and  Pinarios  Natta,  came  forward 
is  his  accusers.  Their  connexion  with  the 
minister  of  Tiberius  was  itself  ominous  of  his 
iate.  The  emperor  heard  his  defence  in  person, 
in  the  senate,  with  a  stem  countenance,  which 
announced  to  him  the  sentence  he  was  about  to 
receive.  Certain  of  death,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
with  a  spirit  and  eloquence  which  he  perhaps 
might  not  have  exerted  had  any  hope  of  safety 
remained.  He  justified  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Livy,  PoUio,  and  Messala,  he  mentioned 
Cicero*s  panegyric  of  Cato,  which  Caesar  con- 
tented himself  with  answering  by  a  similar  pro- 
duction, and  also  a  number  of  oiher  composi- 
tions, as  the  epistles  of  Antony,  and  the  ha- 
rangues of  Brutus,  all  filled  with  opprobrious 
defamations  of  Augustus;  after  which,  having 
left  the  senate-house,  he  returned  home,  and  re- 
solved to  perish  by  abstaining  from  sustenance. 
Hie  retirea  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  partly 
exhausted  his  strength  by  the  excessive  use  oi 
the  warm  bath.  That  he  might  deceive  his 
daughter,  he  pretended  that  he  ate  in  his  own 
apartment  i  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ception, he  concealed,  or  threw  over  the  window, 
part  of  the  provisions  which  were  brought  to  him. 
While  at  supper  with  his  family,  he  excused 
himself  from  partaking  of  their  meal,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  had  already  eaten  sufficiently  in 
his  own  chamber.  ELe  persisted  in  this  absti- 
nence for  three  days;  but  on  the  fourth,  the  ex- 
treme exhaustion  and  weakness  of  his  body  be- 
came manifest.  It  was  then  that  he  embraced 
flis  daughter,  announced  to  her  his  approaching 
end,  and  informed  her  that  she  neither  could 
preserve  his  existence  longer,  nor  on^t  to  at- 
tempt it.  Having  shut  himself  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  ordered  the  light  to  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, and  expired  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  infamous  accusers  were  deliberating  in  court 
on  the  fohns  and  proceedings  to  be  adopted  at 
his  trial. 

Crbon.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Crbophilus,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably  en- 
tertained Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a 
poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that 
poet's  master,  &c.    Slrab.  14. 

Cresphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomacbus,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Temenos  and  Arlstodemus, 
attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Paus, 
4,  c.  3,  &c. 

Creusa,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
bv  Hecuba.  She  married  £neas,  by  whom 
she  had  some  children,  among  which  was  As- 
canius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the 
night  with  her  husband ;  bat  they  were  separat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  ^neas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was. 
Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple, 
or  which  she  became  priestess,  according  lo  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to 
her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to 
ifineas  the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the 
fitmc  he  should  acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy, 
and  hb  consequent  marriage  with  a  princess  of 
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the oomitrT.  Paus.  10,  e.  M.^7trr.  Ml% 
y.563,&c.     Fuf.  PaitHI. 

CaiSFf  mn,  I.  a  praetorian,  who,  though  eii- 
S^mally  a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  acquis^ 
tion  of  riches,  raised  to  che  honours  of  Boban 

knighthood  by  Domitian.    Jbr.  1,  y.  96. IL 

A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkamc  for  his  lo- 
quacity as  for  the  foolish  and  tedioos  poem  he 
wrote  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his  own  seet,  to 
which  Borace  alludes  in  the  last  yenes  of  1, 
Sat,  I. 

Cnurm  BkiAjawram,  VU.  <SViliifrfiM.f. 
Flay.  Jul.  a  son  of  the  great  Cooslantlne,  made 
Ciesar  by  his  father,  and  distinguished  for  vaK 
our  and  extensive  knowledge.  Fausta,  hts  ain- 
mother,  wished  to  seduce  him;  and  when  he 
refused,  she  accused  him  before  ConstaniiDe, 
who  beUeyed  the  crime  and  eansed  his  aoa  to  be 
poisoned,  A.  D.  396. 

Crthas,  one  of  the  thirty  tyraBta  set  orcr 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquenf  and 
wellbred,  but  or  dangerous  principles;  and  he 
cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  ana  pot  them  to 
death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  those 
citizenswhom  his  oppression  had  banished.  9b 
had  been  among  the  diseiples  of  Socrates,  aad 
had  written  elegies  and  other  compositioos,  of 
which  some  fragments  remain.   Cic,  8,  de  OnL 

Crito,  I.  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  his  learned  preoeptor  in  Ins  last  mo- 
ments, and  composed  some  dialogues  now  VA 

Diog. IL   A  Macedonian  historian,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Pallene  of  l^ersia,  of  die 
foundation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Getae,  Ac. 

CarroBOLns,  1  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopyle  between  Antiodios  aad 

the  Romans.    Paus.  10,  c.  5X). IL  A  son  of 

Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.    Diag.  ni  Oil 

CritolIds,  I.  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  twa 
sons  of  Demostratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put  aa  end 
to  a  long  war  between  their  respective  raakatk 
The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were  both  killed,  aad 
he  alone  remained  to  withstand  his  three  bold 
antagonists.  He  conquered  them;  and  when, 
at  bis  return,  his  sister  deplored  the  death  of  cue 
of  his  antagonists,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment  The  oflence 
desenred  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  par- 
doned, on  account  of  the  seryices  he  had  reDder- 
ed  his  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of 
the  Achseans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  potsooed 
himself,  because  he  had  been  conquered  at  Ther- 
mopylae h^  the  Romans.    Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 

II.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens,  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome,  dec.  140  B.  C.  Cie.  9,  df 
OraL 

Cr(bsus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  MermnadaL 
who  reined  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Alyattes,  mid 
passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind.  He  was  die 
first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tributary  m 
the  Lydians.  His  court  was  the  asyfom  of 
learning;  and  .SSsop.the  ihmous  fable-writer, 
among  others,  liyed  under  his  patronage.  In  a 
conversation  with  Solon,  Croesus  wished  to  be 
thought  the  happiest  of  mankind ;  but  the  phi- 
losopher apprized  bim  of  his  mistake,  and  gave 
the  preference  to  poverty  and  domestic  yirtue. 
Croesus  undertook  a  war  against  Cyrus,  the  k^ing 
of  Persia,  and  marched  to  meet  him  with  an 
army  of490,0n0  men  and  60,000  horse.  After 
a  reign  of  14  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.  C.  &48; 
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Jib  CKpM,  vas  besicfed,  and  he  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  handS)  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt 
olire.  The  pile  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cy- 
ims  heard  the  conquer^  monarch  three  times 
exclaim,  Solon  1  with  lamentable  ener^.  He 
inked  hui  the  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and 
Ofoesos  repeated  the  conversation  he  had  once 
had  with  colon  on  human  happiness.  Gyms 
was  mored  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recollection 
of  the  inconsrancy  of  human  afiairs,  he  ordered 
CrcBsos  to  be  taken  from  the  burning  pile,  and 
he  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extinct  in  his 

g»rson,  and  the  power  was  transferred  to  Persia. 
ixBSDs  survived  Cyrus.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  im- 
mensely rich  presents  which  he  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  from  which  be  received  an 
obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle,  which  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour,  and  whicn  was  fulfilled  in 
the  destruction  of  his  empire.  BerodU.  1,  c. 
36, 6o^^PUU.  in  Solon.  8.  c.  9S,— Justin.  1,  c.  7. 

CaoHiA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  fes- 
tival, and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a  con- 
demned malediustor. 

Otbhas,  L  a  Oreek  historian  and  physician 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
men  ai  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the 
king's  wounds,  and  was  his  phy5ncian  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ass3rrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have 
partially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Some 
bragments  of  his  compositions  have  beenpre- 
served  by  Photius.  and  are  to  be  found  in  wes- 
seliag^  edition  of  Herodotus.  Strab.  l.-^Athen, 
13.— Pte<.  in  ilr£i«.-*-IL  A  ^cophant  of 
Athens. III.  An  historian  of  Ephesus. 

Ctmsmwh,  I.  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  pump  and  other  hydraulic  in- 
atramenls.  He  aUK>  mvented  a  depsydra,  or  a 
water- clock.  This  invention  of  measuring  time 
by  water,  was  wonderfVil  and  ingenious.  Water 
wa9  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  it  turned. 
The  wheels  communicated  their  regular  motion 
to  a  small  wooden  image,  which,  by  a  gradual 
rise,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the  proper  hours 
and  months,  which  were  engraved  on  a  colamn 
near  the  machine.  This  amul  invention  gave 
r»e  to  many  improvements;  and  the  modem 
manner  of  measuring  time  with  an  hour-glass  is 
an  imitation  of  the  clepsydra  of  Ciesibius.  Vt- 

tru/v.deATchit.9,  c.  9. II.  An  historian,  who 

flourished  254  years  B.  C.and  died  in  his  104th 
jrear.    Plut.  in  Dem. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes, 
who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  to  pre- 
sent Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown  for  his 
probity  and  virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
orator  JBschines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who 
accused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious  views.  Demos- 
thenes undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  a 
celebrated  oration  still  extant,  and  JEschines 
va.^  banished.    DemoSt.  and  ASchin.  de  Corona. 

CmoA,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Ro- 
Diuhis  originally  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curiae.  Over  each 
CnrisB  was  appointed  a  priest,  who  officiated  at 
the  sacrifices  of  his  respective  assembly.  The 
sacrifices  were  called  CKrumto,  and  the  priest 
Curio,    EEe  was  to  be  above  the  age  of  fifty. 
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morals  were  to  be  nars  and  unexcepCion» 
able,  and  his  body  free  flrom  all  defects.  The 
Curi&nes  were  elected  by  their  res^tive  CnrisB| 
and  above  them  was  a  superior  priest  called  Cu>* 
rio  maxifMiSf  chosen  by  all  the  CuriSB  in  a  pub- 

lie  assembly. The  word  Curia  was  also 

applied  to  public  edifices  among  the  Romans. 
These  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and 
civil.  In  the  lormer  were  held  the  assemblies  of 
the  priests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the 
regulation  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremonies. 
The  other  was  appointed  for  the  senate,  where 
they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  public  busi* 
ness.  The  Curia  were  solemnly  consecrated 
by  the  augurs  before  a  lawful  assembly  could 
be  convened  there.  There  were  three  at  Rome 
which  more  particularly  cl&im  our  attention; 
Curia  Hottilia^  buih  mr  King  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius ;  Cwria  Pompeii^  where  Julius  Csesar  was 
murdered ;  and  Cwna  AugusH,  the  palace  and 
court  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

CuRu  Lex,  dis  ComiUis,  was  enacted  by  BC. 
Curius  Dentaius,  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
convening  of  the  Comitia^  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  without  a  previous  permission  firom 
the  senate. 

CuRiAiTi,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  carried 
to  Rome  b3r  Tullus  uostiliiis,  and  entered  among 
the  patricians.  The  three  Curiatii,  who  en- 
gaged the  Horatli,  and  lost  the  victoiy,  were  of 
this  fiimi^.  I^'lor.  1,  c  3. — Dionys.  BtU.  5. — 
lAv.  1,  c.  »4. 

Curio,  (Ql.)  L  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
Cesar  in  full  senate,  Omnium  m/idierum  virvm, 
et  omfnium  virorum  muliirem.  Tadt.  21.  Ann, 
c.  7. — Suet,  in  Cos.  49. — Cic.  in  J?n</.— 11. 
His  son,  C.  Scribonius,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar.  He  saved 
Caesar's  life  as  he  returned  from  the  senate- 
house  after  the  debates  concerning  the  punish- 
ments which  ou^ht  to  be  inflicted  on  tne  ad- 
herents of  Catiline.  He  killed  himself  in  Af* 
rica.  Flor.  4,  c.  2. — PUU.  in  Pomp.  ^  Cits, 
49.— Vol  Max,  9,  c.  X.—Luca/n.  v.  268. 

CoRTOs  DektXtus  Marc(»  Annhts,  a  Ro- 
man, celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was  twice  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph.  He  obtained  decisive 
victories  over  the  Samnitea,  the  Sabines,  and  the 
Lucanians,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Taren- 
tum.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Samo  ites  visited 
his  cottage  while  he  was  boiling  some  vegetables 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  they  attempted  to  bribe 
him  by  the  ofler  of  large  presents.  He  reAised 
their  ofiers  with  contempt,  and  said,  I  prefer  mv 
earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gola  and  sil- 
ver; and  it  is  my  wish  to  command  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived 
of  it  and  live  in  poverty.  Plul,  in  Cat.  Cens, 
—Borai.  1,  od.  12,  v.  4l.—Mor.  1,  c.  15. 

CuRTius,  M.  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  B.  C.  A  wide  gap, 
called  afterwards  durtius  lacus^  had  suddenly 
opened  In  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said 
that  it  never  would  close  before  Rome  threw 
into  it  whatever  it  had  most  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  less  than  a  human 
sacrifice  was  required.  He  armed  himself, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  solemnly  threw  himself 
into  the  gulf,  which  instantly  closed  over  his 
head.    Liv.  7,  c  6.—  Vol.  Max,  6^  c.  6. 
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CimCLis  MAOnKATra,  a  state  oiBcer  at  Borne, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  silting  in  an  ivoiy 
chair  in  public  assemblies.  The  dictator,  the 
consols,  the  censors,  the  pnetors,  and  eailes. 
claimeathatpnvilege,  and  therefore  were  callea 
cuntles  mapttraUu,  The  senators  who  had  pass- 
ed through  the  abovementioned  offices  were 
generally  carried  to  the  senate-house  in  ivory 
chairs,  as  all  generals  in  their  triumphant  pro- 
cession to  the  capital  When  names  of  distmc- 
tion  beffan  to  be  Icnown  among  the  Romans,  the 
descendants  of  curule  magistrates  were  called 
%cHUs  I  the  first  of  a  family  who  discharged  that 
office  were  known  bv  the  name  of  neii,  and 
those  that  had  never  been  in  office  were  called 
igncbiles. 

Ctaraxcs.  or  Ctaxabes,  L  son  of  Phraories, 
was  kinff  or  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely 
defended  his  kingdom,  which  the  Scythians  had 
invaded.  He  made  war  against  Alyattes,  king 
of  Lydia,  and  subjected  to  his  power  all  Asia 
beyond  the  river  Halys.  He  diea,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years,  B.  C.  585.  Diod,  ^--^HerodU.  1. 
c.  73  and  103.— II.  Another  prince,  snpposea 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  the  Mede. 
He  was  the  son  of  Astjrages,  king  of  Media. 
He  added  seven  provinces  to  his  father's  do- 
minions, and  made  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Cyrus  lavoured.    Xnutpk,  Cfrop,  1. 

Crnis,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece  was  Doug[ht 
by  the  orator  Hortensius  for  1m  talents.    Plin, 

CrMJEoiRus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the 
poet  ^schvlos.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
ne  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their  ships, 
ana  seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his  right 
hand,  which  was  immediatelv  severed  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with 
his  leift  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  nis  hold  with  his  teeth.  Htrodei, 
6,  c  114.— Jus^»ii.3,  c.  9. 

Cf  Mfa,  a  sect  of  philosoi^ers,  founded  by 
Antisthenes  the  Athenian.  They  received  this 
name  a  caiiind,  mordaeiUUe^  from  their  canine 
propensity  to  criticise  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men,  or  because,  like  d(^,  they  were  not  asham- 
ed to  gratify  their  crmunal  desires  publicly. 
They  were  famous  for  their  contempt  of  riches, 
for  the  negligence  of  their  dress,  and  the  length 
of  their  beards.  Diogenes  was  one  of  their  sect. 
They  generally  slept  on  the  ground.  Vid.  Di- 
ogenes. Cie.  1,  O/.  35  and  41.  Vid.  Anlistkenes. 

Ctnisca,  a  daughter  of  Arcbidamus,  king  of 
Sparta, who  obtained  the  first  prize  m  the  chariot 
races  at  the  Olympic  games.    Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Ctprianus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who,  though 
bom  of  heathen  ^rents,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his  country. 
To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he 
abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
charity,  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the  poor. 
He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several  treatises,  de 
Deigrati^^  de  virpjuiun  kabiliu.  &c  and  ren- 
dered his  compositions  valuable  by  the  informa- 
tion he  convejrs  of  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  by  the  soundness  and  puritv  of  his 
theoloinr.  He  died  a  martyr,  A.  D.  258.  The 
best  editions  of  Cyprian  are,  that  of  Fell,  fol. 
Oxon.  16^  and  that  reprinted  Amst.  1700. 

CTPsftuDEs,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
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descendants  of  Cypfidoa^  who  ragiMd  at  Oy 
rinth  during  73  yean.  Cypeelns  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  kingdom,  after 
a  reign  of  40  vears^  to  Cypselns  XL 

Ctpselus,  L  a  king  or  Arcadia,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  Heraclidae.  Potts.  4^  c  3.— 
IL  A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion  and  &ther 
of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Baochiade. 
and  seized  upon  the  soverei^  power,  about  w 
years  before  Christ  He  reumed  30  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Periander  had  two 
sons,  Lycophron  and  Cypselus^who  was  insane. 
Cypselus  received  his  name  from  the  Oredt 
word  KwfMXoff  a  ccjfer,  because  when  the  Bae- 
chiads  attempted  to  kill  him,  his  mother  saved 
his  life  by  concealing  him  in  a  cofier.  Pame, 
5,  c.  17.— Cic.  Tusc.  &,  c.  2n.^BersdaL  L  c. 

114,  L  5,  c.  99L  ^.^ArisUii.  POiL -UL 

The  falher  of  Miltiades.   ArMtot.  6^  c  35. 

Cra&NAiaf  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  ibUow- 
ed  the  doctnne  of  Aristippus.  They  placed 
their  nmrnum  banmm  'm  pleasure,  and  said  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  commended  because  it  gave 
pleasure.    I^urL  in  Arid. — Cu.  de  Nai,  D.Z. 

CTauDS,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  ha- 
rassed the  Koman  einpire  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus.    He  died  A.  D.  259. 

Ctbillto,  I.  a  bishop  of  JfemsalenL  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writmgs,  oomposed  in  Qieek, 


there  remain  28  caiacheseij  and  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edition  of  which 

is  Milles,  foL  Oxon.  1703. IL  A  boshop  of 

Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D. 444.  Thebestedi- 
tion  of  his  writ  ings,  which  are  mostly  controver- 
sial in  Greek,  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  7  vol&  1636L 

Ctrsilus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  countrymen  because  he  |id  vised  than  to  re- 
ceive the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  fo  the 
power  of  Persia.  Dntaslk,  de  GprMid. — Ck. 
de  Ofic.  c  11. 

Ctbus,  1.  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  As^ages  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  an  isE^Ue  iamilf» 
whose  marriage  with  Mandane  had  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the  apprehenaiQns  of 
Astyages.  {Vid.  Astfoges.)  Cyms  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  bom ;  but  he  was  preserved  by 
a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her  own 
son.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equals  in, 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  diver- 
sion, and  he  exercised  his  power  with  sach  an 
independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his 
play  companions  to  be  severely  whipped  for  dis- 
obedience. The  father  of  the  yovtth,  who  was 
a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  ill 
treatment  which  nis  son  had  received  from  a 
shepherd's  son.  Astyages  ordered  Cyms  be- 
fore him,  and discoveredthat he  was  Mandane^ 
son,  from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  apprehend. 
He  treated  him  with  great  coldness ;  and  CynB» 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped  from  his 
confinement,  and  began  to  levy  troops  to  de- 
throne his  grandfather.  He  was  asssled  and 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Astyages,  who 
were  disoleased  with  the  king's  oppreasion. 
He  marcoed  against  him,  and  Astyages  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C. 
559.  From  this  victory  the  empire  d  Media 
became  tributary  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  sub- 
dued the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  CroBsos,  king  of  l^ydti,  whom  hn 
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ffoered,  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
AaeyritLf  and  took  the  citv  of  Babylon,  by  dry- 
ing the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marcn- 
ing  his  troops  through  the  bed  of  the  river, 
while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  fes- 
tival. He  afterwards  niiirched  against  Tomy ris, 
the  qaeen  of  the  Messagete,  a  Scythian  na- 
tion, and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
530.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her 
son  in  a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood, 
exclaiming,  SaHa  U  sangvinequem  siUsH.  Xe- 
nophoQ  bas  written  the  life  of  Cyrus;  but  his 
history  is  not  perfectly  authentic.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Cyrus,  he  ddineatcs  a  brave  and  vir- 
tuous prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth  many 
of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chronology 
is  false;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narration,  has 
given  existence  to  persons  whom  no  other  his- 
torian ever  mentioned.  The  Cyropadia,  there- 
fore, ii  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  authentic 
history  of  Cjrrus  the  Great,  but  we  must  con- 
sider It  as  showing  what  every  good  and  virtu- 
ous prince  ought  to  be.  Diod.  1. — Herodot,  1, 
c.  75,  &c — JustMi,  1,  c.  5  and  7.  — -  II.  The 
vounger  Cyrus  was  the  younger  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  assist  the  Xjacedsemonians  against  Athens. 
Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Nothus;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspir- 
ing soul,  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He  was 
discovered,  and  would  have  been  punished  with 
death,  had  not  his  mother,  Parysnis,  saved  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties.  This  circumstance  did  not  in 
the  least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus;  he  was 
appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  seacoast,  where 
he  secretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  tnxns 
under  various  pretences.  At  last,  he  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  100,000  bamrians,  and 
l3,O0OGreeks  under  the  command  of  Clearchus. 
Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000  men  near 
Canaxa.  The  battle  was  kmg  and  bloody, 
and  C3mis  might  have  perhaps  obtained  the 
victory,  had  not  his  tmcommon  rashness  proved 
his  ruin.  It  is  said  that  the  two  roval  brothers 
Met  in  person,  and  engaged  with  the  most  in- 
▼eCeVate  fury,  and  their  engagement  ended  .in 
the  death  of  CyrusL  401  years  B.  C.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  letter  ne  wrote  to  Laoedsemon,  to 
aoUeit  auxiliaries,  Cyras  boasted  his  philoso- 
phy, his  royal  blood,  and  his  ability  to  drink 
more  wine  than  his  brother  without  being  in- 
toxicated.   Pint,  in  Artax. — Diod.  14. — jSstin. 

5,  e.  II. III.  A  poet  of  Panopolis,  in  the 

age  of  Theodosius.  Vid,  Part  L 

D. 

Dacicds,  a  surname  assumed  by  Domitian  on 
bis  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.    Juv. 

6,  V.  S04. 

DadIla,  two  festivals  in  Boeotia.  One  of 
these  was  observed  at  AlalcomenosbythePla- 
taeans,  io  a  larj^  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
the  open  air.  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully 
observed  wnither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey 
upon  them  directed  their  flight  All  the  trees 
upon  which  any  of  these  birds  alighted  were 
liately  cat  down,  and  with  them  statues 


were  made  called  Dadala,  m  honour  of  Dead!^ 
lus. — The  other  festival  was  of  a  more  solemn 
kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty  years,  by  aU 
the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
intermission  of  thesmaller  festivals  for  that  num- 
ber of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Platsans. 
Fourteen  of  tne  statues,  called  Dsedala,  were  dis- 
tributed  by  lot  among  the  Platseans,  Lebadsans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  The- 
bans,  Tanagneans,  and  ChsBroneans,  because 
they  had  effected  a  reconciliation  among  Uie 
Platseans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled  from 
exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored 
bv  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  During 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was  dressed 
in  female  garments,  on  the  banls  of  the  Euro- 
tas.  This  procession  was  attended  to  the  top  of 
moimt  Cithaeron  by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who 
had  places  assigned  them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar 
of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together  like 
stones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it  were  thrown 
Urge  quantities  of  combustible  materials.  Af- 
terwards a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an 
ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  citiea 
of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended. 
The  poorest  citizens  offered  small  cattle ;  and 
all  these  oblations,  together  with  the  Daedala, 
were  thrown  in  the  cotnmon  heap  and  set  on 
fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes. 

Djbdalus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Daidis,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Qreeks. 
It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was  in  com- 
memoration of  Latona's  labour;  the  second  in 
memory  of  Apollo's  birth-;  and  the  third  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirius  and  the 
mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were  always 
carried  at  the  celebration ;  whence  the  name. 

Damaqetos,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to  marry ;  and 
received  for  answer,  the  daughter  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  A  ristomenes,  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  B.  C.  670. 
Pans,  4,  c.  24. 

Damascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isidorus,  and 
four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius. 

Damippus,  a  Spartan,  taken  l^  Marcellus  as 
he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  He  di»> 
covered  to  the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  was  ne§[ligently  guarded,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery,  Syracuse  was  taken. 
Polyan. 

Damb,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Aristode- 
mus,  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Messenians. 
Pans,  4,  c.  10. 

Damnonh,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  supposed 
Devonshire. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pjrthagoras,  who,  by  or- 
der of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrusted  her 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  his  compositions,  un- 
der the  promise  that  she  never  would  part  with 
them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his  injunctions; 
and  though  in  the  extremest  poverty,  she  refns* 
ed  to  obtain  money  by  the  violation  of  her  fli- 
Iher's  commands.    iJiefi,  in  Pyikag. 

Dam5cuss,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysliis 
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iJm  ^der,  of  Sieilj.  He  admired  the  Qrnuit's 
wealth,  ukd  proooonced  him  ihe  happiest  man 
on  earth.  Dionvsiiis  prevailed  upon  him  to  un- 
dertake for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  convinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enjoyed.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
that  surrounded  hmi,  heperceivedaswordhang- 
ing  over  his  head  by  a  horse^hair.  This  so  ter- 
med him,  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanidi- 
cd  at  once,  and  he  begged  Diooysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangeis.  Cic.  in  TVicul.  6,  c.  21. 

Damogritus,  I.  a  timid  general  of  the  Acho- 
fUf,  Ac.  Paus,  7,  c.  13. U.  A  Greek  wri- 
ter, who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the 
art  of  drawing  an  army  in  battle  array,  and  the 

other  concerning  the  Jews. III.  A  man  who 

wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine. 

Damom.  I.  a  victor  at  Olympia.    Olywtf,  108. 

— Poia.  4,  c.  S7. II.  A  poet  and  musician 

of  Athens,  intimate  with  Perieles,  and  distin- 
fttished  for  his  knowledge  of  government  and 
wndness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  490  years  before  ChrisL    C. 

Nep.  15,  c.  S.— P^.  in  Perid, UL  A  Py- 

tluigorean  philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py- 
thias. When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Dionysitts,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affidrs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hourtothepiaoe  of  exe- 
ention.  Pythias  ptiedged  himselr  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  iSt- 
Mon,  should  he  not  return  in  time,  and  he  con- 
aeqnently  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Ihe  tyrant.  Damon  relumed  at  the  appointed 
jnoment,  and  Dionysins  was  so  struck  with  the 
fidelilT  of  those  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
imnishment,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
to  share  their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confi- 
dence.    Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  7. 

Damopkla,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hynms  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  c^Dds,  but  opened  a  school,  where  the 
yoimger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the  va- 
rious powers  of  music  and  poetry.    PkUoair, 

DXkAUs.    Fti.  Part  IIL 

DAPHNtPHOiUA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  BcDotians.' 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place 
en  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  was  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
oiie,  and  the  bottom  was  adom«l  with  a  saifron- 
eoloured  garment  The  globe  on  the  top  repre- 
sented the  sun,  or  Apollo,  that  in  the  middle  was 
aa  emUem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This 
bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illuinrions  family,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  livini?.  The  jouth 
was  dressed  in  rich  garments,  which  reacned  to 
^e  flfronnd  j  his  hair  huog  loose  and  dishevelled, 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  JpkicraHda, 
from  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invent- 
ed them.  He  was  called  Aa^v»^o^of,  laurel- 
2«w,  and  at  that  time  be  executed  the  oflice 
toApoUa    He  was  preceded  by  one  of 


his  nearest  relations, bearing  and  adonsed  with 
garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  hands.  In  this 
order  the  procession  advanced  as  far  as  the  ton* 
pie  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Ismenins,  where  sup- 
plicatory hymns  were  ^Ung  to  the  god^— This 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  followingdiaim- 
stance:  when  an  made  advised  the  ffilotiaw, 
who  inhabited  Ame  and  the  adjacent  country, 
to  abandon  their  ancienl  possessions,  and  go  m 
quest  of  a  seulement,  they  invaded  the  Theban 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  piling  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.  As  the  cdebratioQ  cc 
Apollo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  who 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostilities, 
and,  accordmg  to  custom,  cut  down  laurel  boughs 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  prooessioa  in 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  m- 
lemnity  was  observed,  Polemates,  the  general  of 
the  Bosotian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  tiiat 
presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  annonr, 
and  commanded  the  Bcsotians  to  ofier  solemn 

Erayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with 
lurel  boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year. 
Three  days  after  this  dream,  the  tfcnotiaa  gene- 
ral made  a  sally,  and  cut  on  the  greater  jiart  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  thsUow 
torelinomsh  their  enterprise.  Polemates  im- 
mediately instituted  a  novennial  festival  to  the 
god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Bcm- 
tians.  Pom,  BatiUc^  dtc. 
Dapbnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Meres- 

2  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  It  va  supposed  he  was 
e  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poMrv,  in  which 
his  successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Ikupkhia  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poeta 
ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence '  wnich  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    JEliM,n.  F.  B.  10^  c.  IR— ZXmL  4. 

DARnANiDEs,  a  name  given  to  JEneas,  as  de- 
scended frt>m  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the  pla- 
ral  number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  woomb. 
Virg,  jEn. 

Dasdanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kmgdom 
of  Etruria,  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  &her 
Corylus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  Dardanus 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ;  and  he 
gave  them  two  statues  of  tne  goddess,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Virg.  JEfn.  2,  v.  167. — Paitt.  7,  c.  4. — B^^ta. 
fab.  155  and  ^nS.^ApoUpd.  3.— Mnner.  JZ.  «L 

Dares,  a  Phry^[an,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  uid  oi 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This  his- 
tory was  extant  in  the  age  of  .£lian ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  is  universalhr  believed 
to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to.  and  8vo.  Antst.  1702. 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  10  and  97. 

Darius,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  who  consj^red  with  six  other  ndUemen 
to  aestroy  Smerdts,  who  usurped  the  crown  of 
Persia  after  the  deat^  of  Cambyaes.  On  the 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  oonapiraiors 
universally  agreed  that  he  whose  hflcse  neighed 
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Im  shoald  be  appointed  king.   Inconsequence 
of  tlus  resolution,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly led  his  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass. 
On  the  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse,  recollecting  the 
mare,  suddenly  neighed,  and  at  the  same  tune  a 
dap  of  thimder  was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation 
of  tbe  choice.  The  noblemen  dianotmted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a  re- 
solution was  made  among  them,  that  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  from  no 
other  familv  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  shoula  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  privi- 
lege of  being  admitted  mto  the  king's  presence 
withoQl  previous  introduction.   Darius  was  29 
years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he 
soon  distinguished  lumself  by  his  activity  and 
military  accomplishments,  fie  beaieeed  &aby- 
lon,  which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  W  months, 
by  the  artifice  of  Zopyms.    From  thence  he 
marched  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  way 
ccxiauered  Thrace«  This  ezpedilion  was  nnsoc- 
cesBial,  and  alter  several  losses  and  disasters  in 
the  wilds  of  Scythia,the  king  retired  with  shame, 
and  soon  after  turned  his  arms  against  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  subdued.  The  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  which  was  a  Grecian  colony,  incensed  the 
Athenians,  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
Qreece  and  Persia.    Darius  was  so  exasperated 
against  the  Greeks,  that  a  servant  every  evening, 
bv  his  order,  repeated  these  words :  "Itemember, 
0  king,  to  punish  (he  Athenians."  Mardonius, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thracians ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  l^ 
his  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force  under- 
tbe  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  They 
were  conquered  at  the  celelnratea  battle  of  Mar- 
athon, by  10,000  Athenians;  and  the  Persians 
tost  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  906,000men. 
Darius  was  not  disheartened  bv  this  severe  blow, 
but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  person, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to 
he  levied.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  hispreparap 
tioDs,  B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  m  the 
66ih  year  of  his  age.    Berodot.  1,  2,  Ac— DM, 
l.'-Jusiiii.  1,  c9.^PUU.  in  Arist.-'C.  Nep,  in 
MWarf.— The  second  king  of  Persia  or  that 
name,  was  also  oalled  Oekus  or  Nothus,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Pa- 
lysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman, 
Of  whom  be  had  Artaxerxes  Memnoo,  Ames- 
tris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.    He  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
hui  gfenerals,  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B. 
C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  his  deathbed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  imitate  him  1  T%«  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  religion^  replied  the  expiring  monarch. 

Justin.  5,  c.  Ih-Dufd.   12. The  third  of 

that  name  wa.s  the  last  king  of  Persia,  snr- 
named  Codomawus.  He  was  son  of  Arsanes  and 
Sysigambis,  and  descended  from  Darius  Nothns. 
The  peace  of  Darius  was  early  disturbed,  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  the  prede- 
ceaKMBofDariaa.  The  king  of  Persia  met  his 


adversarv  in  peisoo,  at  the  bead  •of  OQO^flOP 
men.  xhis  army  was  remarkable  more  for  ila 
opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military  con- 
rage  of  its  soldiers;  and  Atheniaus  menlioM 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  377 
cooks,  29  waiters,  87  cupbearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  66  to  prepare  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  and  meats  which 
appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With  these  forces 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Granicus.  in  which  the  Persians  were 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took 
among  the  prisoners  of  war.  the  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  Darius.  The  darlmess  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and  he 
sav^d  himself  by  flying  in  disguise  cm  the  horae 
of  his  armour-biearer.  These  losses  weakened 
but  discouraged  not  Darius ;  he  assembled  ano- 
ther more  powerful  army,  and  the  last  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtful ;  but  the  intiepidiry  of  Alexander, 
and  the  superior  valour  <h  the  MacedoniansL 
prevailed  over  the  effeminate  Persians;  ana 
Darius,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  misortunes  were  now 
comjAeie.  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactrianat 
took  away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne ;  and  Darius  was  found  by  the 
Macedonians  in  hia  chariot,covered  with  wounds 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
water,  and  exchumed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  Macedoniaji :  "  It  is  the  greatest 
of  my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu* 
manity.  Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  me  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  ihmily,  whilst  I  am  doomed 
to  perish  oy  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  kindness."  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  228  vears  after  it  had 
been  first  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great  Di»d, 
n.—PUd.  in  Akx.—JusUn,  10, 11,  Ac.— C^* 
txtu.— — 'A  son  of  Artaxerxes.  declared  succes* 
sor  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest  prince. 
He  conspired  flig^ainst  his  father's  life,  and  was 
capitally  punished.    PhU,  in  Artase. 

DATlMEa,  a  son  of  Camiasares,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  coun  obliged 
him  to  flv  for  safety,  after  he  had  greatly  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  military  exploits.  He 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  king 
made  war  against  him.  He  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  un- 
der pretence  of  entering  into  the  most  inviolable 
connexion  and  friendship,  368  B.  C.  C.  Pkp. 
inDatam. 

Dataprrrnes,  after  the  murder  of  Darius, 
betrayed  Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He 
also  revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Dahss.    Curt.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with  aa 
armv  of  200,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  against 
the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artaphemes. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marathon  by  Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans.    C,  Nep.  in  MiU. 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Damn.  He 
came  from  Illyricnm  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  pan  of  the  country,  which  ftrom  him 
was  caOed  Daimia,  and  he  was  still  on  the  throne 
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iJm  Mttf  of  Sieilj.  He  admired  the  tynot's 
wealth,  and  pronounced  him  ihe  happiest  man 
on  earth.  Dionvaiiu  prevailed  apon  him  to  un- 
dertake for  a  Tvaile  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  convinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enJOTcd.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
that  surrounded  hxm,  he  perceived  a  sword  hang- 
ing over  his  head  by  a  horse^hair.  This  so  ter- 
med him,  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanish- 
ed at  once,  and  he  begged  Diooysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.  in  T\ueul.  6,  c.  21. 

Damogritus,  I.  a  timid  general  of  the  AchsB- 
fna,  dtc.  Paius,  7,  c.  13. II.  A  Greek  wri- 
ter, who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the 
art  of  drawing  an  army  in  battle  array,  and  the 

other  concerxung  the  Jews. III.  A  man  who 

wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine. 

Damom.  L  a  victor  at  Olympia.    Oiymp,  108. 

— Poitf.  4,  c.  S7. II.  A  poet  and  musician 

of  Athens,  intinuUe  with  Pericles,  and  distin- 
fttished  for  his  knowledge  of  government  and 
wndness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  490  years  before  ChiisL  C 
Nep.  15,  c.  2,-^PliiU.  in  Perid. UL  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py> 
thias.  When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leav^e 
to  go  and  setde  his  domestic  affidrs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  thepiace  of  exe- 
ention.  Pythias  pledged  himself  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  iSt- 
Bon,  should  he  not  return  in  time,  and  he  con- 
aeqnently  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Ihe  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed 
jnoment,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the 
fideliOr  of  those  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
punishment,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
to  share  their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confi- 
dence.    Vol.  Max,  4,  c  7. 

Damoivla,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hynms  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where  the 
younger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the  ra- 
hous  powers  of  music  and  poetry.    PkUosir, 

DlkADS.     Vid.  Part  III. 

DAPHNtPHdau,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians.' 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place 
en  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  was  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
flise,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saffron- 
eoUmred  garment  The  globe  on  the  top  repre- 
sented the  sun,  or  Apollo,  that  in  the  middle  was 
aa  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This 
bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth 
was  dressed  in  rich  garments,  which  reached  to 
Ihe  j^ronnd ;  his  hair  huog  loose  and  dishevelled, 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  IphieraUda^ 
from  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invent- 
ed them.  He  was  called  Aa^vn^^pot  laurel- 
heanr,  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  oflice 
to  Apollo.    He  was  preceded  by  one  of 


his  nearest  relatiatts,  bearing  and  aaoraed  with 
garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  hands.  In  thk 
order  the  procession  advanced  as  ftr  as  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  sumamed  Ismenius,  where  sup- 
plicatory hymns  were  tfUng  to  the  god.— Tius 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  fbllowingciicnm- 
stance:  when  an  oxacle  advised  the  ffSlotians, 
who  inhabited  Aine  and  the  ai^^acent  country, 
to  abandon  their  ancieni  possessions,  and  go  m 
quest  of  a  settlement,  they  invaded  the  Thehan 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  br 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.  As  the  cdebration  of 
Apollo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  who 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostilities, 
and,  accordmg  to  custom,  cut  down  laurelboo|^ 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  procession  in 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  se- 
lemnity  was  observed,  Polemates,  the  general  of 
the  BoMtian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that 
presented  him  wan  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
and  commanded  the  Bcsotians  to  ofier  solemn 

Erayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with 
iurel  boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year. 
Three  days  after  this  dream,  the  tfcBotiaa  gene- 
ral made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the  greater  jpart  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  ths  bkiw 
torelinouish  their  enterprise.  Polemates  tm- 
mediatdy  instituted  a  novennial  festival  to  the 
^od  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Bcm>- 
tians.  Pom.  B^mUc,,  dte. 
Dapbnu,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Meres- 

2  by  a  Sicilian  n3rmph.  It  is  supposed  he  was 
e  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poMrv,  in  which 
his  successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Dapknis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  fodOL 
ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaoefrd  in- 
nocence -  wbich  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    JEliMin,  F.  B,  10,  c.  IR— /X«iL4. 

Dardanides,  a  name  given  to  JEneas,  as  de- 
scended from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the  pla- 
ral  number,  is  applied  to  ihe  Trojan  wooke. 
Virg.  jEn, 

Dasdanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electni,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  afler  the  death  of  his  reputed  fiither 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  Dardanus 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ;  and  he 
gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Pulkdina. 
Virg.  JRn.  3,  v.  167. — Pans.  7,  c.  4. — JI^^ml 
fab.  155  and  375.— iliwU^d.  3.— flbsier.  n,  3QL 

Darbs,  a  Phryflfian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  oi 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This  his- 
tory was  extant  in  the  age  of  ^lian ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  is  universalhr  believed 
to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to.  and  8vo.  Amst.  I709L 
Utmtr.  11,  5,  V.  10  and  97. 

Darius,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  who  consptred  with  six  other  noblemen 
to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped  the  crown  of 
Persia  aher  the  deat^  of  Cambyses.  On  the 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  oonsplrators 
tmlvecsally  agreed  that  he  whose  horse  aelghed 
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Am  shonld  be  appointed  king.  Inconsequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly led  his  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass. 
On  the  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse,  recollecting  the 
mare,  sudilenly  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dap  of  thimder  was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation 
of  toe  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a  re- 
solatton  was  made  among  them,  that  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  ftom  no 
other  famiW  butthat  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  privi- 
le^  of  being  admitted  mto  the  king's  presence 
without  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  29 
years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he 
soon  distinguished  liimself  by  his  activihr  and 
military  accomfrfishments.  He  beaiesed  Baby- 
lon, which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  &  months, 
by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus.  From  thence  he 
marched  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  way 
ccxiauered  Thrace.  This  expedition  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  after  several  kKses  and  disasters  in 
the  wilds  of  Scythia,the  king  retired  with  shame, 
and  ssoon  after  turned  his  arms  against  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  subdued.  The  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  which  was  a  Grecian  colony,  inc^ised  the 
Athenians,  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Darius  was  so  exasperated 
against  the  Greeks,  that  a  servant  every  evening, 
bv  his  order,  repeated  these  words :  "Remember, 
0  king,  to  punish  (he  Athenians."  Mardonius, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  toe  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
theThracians ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  by 
his  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force  nnder- 
the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  They 
vere  conquered  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mar- 
athon, by  10,000  Athenians;  and  the  Persians 
lost  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  906,000men. 
Darius  was  not  disheartened  bv  this  severe  blow, 
hat  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  person, 
aad  immediately  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to 
be  levied.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  hispreparar 
tions,  B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  Berodot.  1,  2,  Ac-^Diod. 
L-Jwlm.  1,  C.9.— Piitf.  in  Arisi.'^C,  Nep.  in 

HiRUiad. The  second  king  of  Persia  or  that 

name,  was  also  aalled  Oekus  or  Nothus,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  hj  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he 
ttcended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Pa- 
lysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman. 
Of  whom  he  bad  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  Ames- 
tris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  He  carried  on 
n»ny  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  funerals,  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B. 
C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  hu  deathbed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  imitate  him  1  The  dictaUs  ofyus- 
tUe  and  religion,  replied  the  expiring  monarch. 

•Jm^h.  5,  c.  n.—  Diod,   12. The  third  of 

that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia,  sur- 
^medCod&manus.  He  wassonof  Arsanesand 
Sysigambb,  and  descended  from  Da  rius  Nothns. 
The  peace  of  Darius  was  early  distnrt>ed,  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  the  prede- 
ccMon  of  Darius.  The  king  ofPersia  met  his 


adversanr  in  person,  at  the  head  •of  600^000 
men.  This  army  was  remarkable  more  for  its 
opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military  cou- 
rage of  its  soldiers }  and  Atlkeniaus  menlioM 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  277 
cooks,  29  waiters,  87  cupbearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  o6  to  prepare  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  ano  meats  which 
appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With  these  forces 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Granicus.  in  which  the  Persians  were 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took 
among  the  prisoners  of  war.  the  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  Darius.  The  darloiess  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and  he 
saved  himself  by  flying  in  disguise  on  the  horse 
of  his  armour-bearer.  These  loaaes  weakened 
but  discouraged  not  Darius ;  he  assembled  ano- 
ther more  powerful  army,  and  the  last  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The  victory  was 
loDff  doubtful ;  but  the  inurenidiry  of  Alexander, 
and  the  superior  valour  oi  the  Macedonians 
prevailed  over  the  effeminate  Persians;  ana 
Darius,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  misortunes  were  now 
comjAele.  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactrianat 
took  away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne ;  and  Darius  was  found  by  the 
Macedonians  in  hia  chariot,covered  with  wounds 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
water,  and  exdaimed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  Macedoniaji :"  It  is  the  greatest 
of  my  misfortunes  that  1  cannot  reward  thy  hu- 
manity. Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  tne  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  fttmily,  whilst  I  am  doomed 
to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  kindness."  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  228  years  after  it  had 
been  first  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  DUd, 
n.^PhU.  in  Akx.—Justm.  10, 11,  Sui,-^Cwr* 
/ttu.-— — A  son  of  Artaxerxes.  declared  succes* 
sor  to  the  thrme,  as  being  tne  eldest  prince. 
He  conspired  flj^inst  his  father's  life,  and  was 
capitally  punished.    Pint,  in  Ariaa. 

DATlMEa,  a  son  of  Camiasares,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  oif  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court  obli((ed 
him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  had  greatly'^* 
nalized  himself  by  his  militarr  exploits.  He 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  king 
made  war  against  him.  He  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  un- 
der pretence  of  entering  into  the  roost  inviolable 
connexion  and  ftriendship,  362  B.  C.  C.  JVfp. 
in  DtUam, 

Dataprrrnes,  after  the  murder  of  Darius, 
betrayed  Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He 
also  revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Dahs.    Cnrl.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with  an 
armv  of  200,000  fciot  and  10,000  horse,  against 
the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artaphemes. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  ot 
Marathon  by  Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans.    C.  Nep.  in  MiU, 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilomnus  and  Dansa.  He 
came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  fVom  htm 
was  called  Dannia,  and  he  was  still  on  the  throne 
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iJm  dider,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  gnat's 
wealth,  and  proooonoed  him  the  hajipiest  man 
on  earth.  Dioavsius  prevailed  upon  him  to  on- 
dertake  for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  convinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enjoyed.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
thai  surrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  sword  hang- 
ing over  his  head  l^  a  horse^hair.  This  so  ter- 
med him,  that  all  his  imaginaiy  felicity  vanish- 
ed at  once,  and  he  beggedDiooysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.  in  T\ueul,  5,  c.  21. 

Damogritds,  I.  a  timid  general  of  the  Achae- 
fns,  dec  Paus.  7,  c.  13. U.  A  Greek  wri- 
ter, who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the 
art  of  drawing  an  army  in  battle  array,  and  the 

other  concerning  the  Jews. III.  A  man  who 

wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine. 

Damom.  L  a  victor  at  Olympia.    Oiymp.  108. 

— Pakx.  4,  c.  S7. IL  A  poet  and  musician 

of  Athens,  intimate  with  Pericles,  and  distin- 
fttished  for  his  knowledge  of  government  and 
wndness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  490  years  before  Christ.    C 

Nep.  16,  c.  a.— Piirf.  in  Perid, UL  A  Py- 

thajgorean  philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py« 
thias.  When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Dionysitts,  he  obtained  from  the  tjrrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affiurs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  thejlace  of  exe- 
cution. Pythias  ]>ledged  himselr  to  undergo 
the  puniaiinient  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  ifit- 
aum,  should  he  not  return  in  time,  and  he  con- 
aeqnently  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Ihe  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed 
moment,  and  Diooysius  was  so  struck  with  the 
ikielior  of  those  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
iponishment,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
to  share  their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confi- 
dence.    Vol.  Max,  4,  c.  7. 

DAMOFHua,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilns.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hynms  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where  the 
younger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the  va- 
rious powers  of  music  and  poetry.    PhUostr, 

Danaos.    Vid.  Part  III. 

DAPHNtradiuA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol-^ 
lo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians.' 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place 
en  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  was  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
size,  and  the  bottom  was  adomra  with  a  saflron- 
ecdoured  garment  The  globe  on  the  top  repre- 
sented the  sun,  or  Apollo,  that  in  the  middle  was 
aa  emldem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This 
booigfa  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  Illustrious  family,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth 
wusdressed  in  rich  garments,  which  reached  to 
Ihe  ground ;  his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled, 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  Iphieratida^ 
from  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invent- 
ed them.  He  was  called  La^vn^o^.  XaureU 
hearer,  and  at  that  time  be  executeid  the  oflice 
oCpxieit  to  Apollo.    He  was  preceded  by  one  of 


his  nearest  relations,  bearing  a  rod  aloraed  wiA 
garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  hands.  la  ths 
order  the  procession  advanced  as  far  as  the  tern- 
fAe  of  Apollo,  snmamed  Ismenins,  where  su|p- 
plicatory  hymns  were  tfunc  to  the  god« — This 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  foUowingciictini- 
stance :  when  an  made  advised  the  ffrfolianit, 
who  inhabited  Ame  and  the  a^^acent  couasryi 
to  abandon  their  ancienl  possessions,  and  go  m 
quest  of  a  settlement,  they  invaded  the  Tbebaii 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.  As  the  celebratioii  o( 
ApoUo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  who 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostilities, 
and,  accordmg  to  custom,  cut  down  laurel  boughs 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  prooessioii  in 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  so- 
lemnity was  observed,  Polemates,  the  general  of 
the  Bosotian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  thai 
presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  annonr, 
and  commanded  the  Bceotians  to  oSes  soieran 

Erayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  processioii  with 
lurel  boughs  in  their  hands  eveij  ninth  year. 
Three  days  after  this  dream,  the  Bnpotian  gene- 
ral made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  this  bkiw 
torelinouish  their  enterprise.  Polemaies  im- 
mediately instituted  a  novennial  festival  to  die 
^  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Bceo- 
nans.    Pom.  B<Mtie.,  dtc. 

Dapbnis,  a  ^epherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Meico- 
nr  by  a  Sicilian  njrmph.  It  is  supposed  he  was 
the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  po^Hrv,  ia  which 
his  successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd!,  the  name 
of  Uapknis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poet& 
ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  load 
of  rural  emidoyments,  and  of  the  peacefoS  in- 
nocence -  wnich  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    .^Un.  F.  H.  10^  c.  IR— /X«iL4. 

DARDANiDfis,  a  name  given  to  JEneas,  as  de- 
scended from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the  phh 
ral  number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  womea. 
Virg.  Mn. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kiagdom 
of  Etruria,  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  fither 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Tencria.  Dardanus 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ;  and  he 
gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  cf 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Paliadiuai. 
Virg,  JRn.  3,  V.  167. — Paw*.  7,  c.  4. — Bifpm. 
fab.  155  and  ^m.-^ApoUod,  Z^^Bkmer.  JL  9KL 

Dares,  a  Phry^an,  who  lived  during  die 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  ci 
wh ich  he  wrote  the  histoiy  in  Greek.  This  his- 
tory was  extant  in  the  age  of  JElian ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  is  universallv  believed 
to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  be.«c  edition  is  that  of 
Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to.  and  8vo.  Amst.  I70& 
Htmer.  /Z.  5,  v.  10  and  87. 

Darius,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  who  cons^red  with  six  other  noMemen 
to  aestroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped  the  crown  of 
Persia  after  the  d^at^  of  Cambyaes.  On  ihe 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  conspiraton 
tmlversally  agreed  that  he  whose  horse  aetgfaed 
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adversiuT  in  peisoQ,  U  the  liead  of  6Q0^O0P 
men.  This  anny  was  remarkable  more  for  its 
opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military  cou- 
rage of  its  soldiers;  and  Athensus  menlioM 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  277 
cooks,  29  waiters,  87  cupbearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  66  lo  preuare  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  ana  meats  which 
appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With  these  forces 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Granicus.  in  which  the  Persians  were 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took 
among  the  prisoners  of  war.  the  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  Darius.  The  darlmess  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and  he 
saved  himselif  by  flying  in  disguise  cm  the  horse 
of  his  annottr-4)earer.  These  losses  weakened 
but  discouraged  not  Darius ;  he  assembled  ano- 
ther more  powerful  army,  and  the  last  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The  victory  wee 
loDff  doubtful ;  but  the  intiepidify  of  Alexander, 
and  the  superior  vakwr  <h  the  Macedonians 
th«wildsofScythia,thekingretired  with  shame,  I  prevailed  over  the  efieminale  Fersiana;  ana 
and  soon  after  turned  his  arms  against  the  In-  Darins,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 


flrst  should  be  appointed  king.  Inconsequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly led  his  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass. 
On  the  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse,  recollecting  the 
mare,  suddenly  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
clfl^  of  thimder  was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation 
of  the  choice.  The  noblemen  dismotmted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a  re- 
solution was  made  among  them,  that  the  king's 
'wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  from  no 
other  familv  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  shoula  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  privi- 
le|^e  of  being  admitted  mto  the  king's  presence 
wuhoni  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  29 
years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  bv  his  activihr  and 
military  accomfrfishments.  He  besie^  &aby- 
lon,  which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  W  montlis, 
by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus.  From  thence  he 
inarched  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  way 
conquered  Thrace.  This  expedition  was  unsuc- 
Bful,  and  after  several  looses  and  disasters  in 


dians,  whom  he  subdued.  The  burning  of  Bar- 
dis,  which  was  a  Grecian  ocdony,  incensed  the 
Athenians,  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Darins  was  so  exasperated 
against  the  Greeks,  that  a  servant  every  evening, 
bv  his  order,  repeated  these  words :  "Bemember, 
O  king,  to  punish  (be  Athenians."  Mardonius, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
theThracians ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  l^ 
bis  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force  under- 
the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  They 
"were  conquered  at  the  celebratea  battle  of  Mar- 
athon, by  10,000  Athenians ;  and  the  Persians 
lost  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  206,000men. 
Darius  was  not  disheartened  bv  this  severe  blow, 
bat  he  resolved  to  carry  on  tne  war  in  person, 
and  immediateLjr  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to 
be  levied.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  hispreparsp 
tions,  B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  m  the 
€&th  year  of  his  age.  Herodol,  1,  2,  Ac-^Diod. 
1.— Jujfm.  1,  c.  9.-*Ptee.  in  Arisl.^C.  Nep,  in 

MUiad. The  second  king  of  Persia  of  that 

name,  was  also  called  Ockits  or  NUhus^  because 
be  was  the  Illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Pa- 
rysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman, 
'uj  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes  Memnoo,  Ames- 
tns,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  He  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
bis  generals,  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B. 
C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  wa.s  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  his  deathbed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
bis  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  imitate  him  1  The  dietaUs  of  jns- 
Hee  and  religion^  replied  the  expiring  monarch. 

JiofMi.  5,  c.  11.— Z>wd.   12. The  third   of 

that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia,  sur- 
named  Codmnanus.  He  was  son  of  Arsanes  and 
Symgambis,  and  descended  from  Darius  Nothus. 
nie  peace  of  Darius  was  early  disturbed,  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
wbich  the  Greeks  had  suffered  fVom  the  prede- 
of  Darius.  The  king  of  Persia  met  his 


towards  Media.  His  misfortunes  were  now 
comjdele.  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactriana, 
took  away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne  *,  and  Darius  was  found  by  the 
Macedonians  in  his  chariot,covered  with  wounds 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
water,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  Macedonian :  "  It  is  the  greatest 
of  my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu* 
manity.  Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  me  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  I  am  doomed 
to  peri^  bv  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  kindness."  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  228  years  after  it  had 
been  first  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great  Di9d, 
n.-^PWiAn  Akx.'-JutUM.  10, 11,  Suc-^Cmr* 
tau.— A  son  of  Artaxerxes.  declared  succes* 
sor  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest  prince. 
He  conspired  fligainst  his  father's  life,  and  was 
capitally  punished.    PhU.  in  Artase, 

Datameb,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  coun  obli((ed 
him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  had  greatly  sig* 
nalized  himself  by  his  military  exploits.  He 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  king 
made  war  against  him.  He  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  un- 
der pretence  of  entering  into  the  most  inviolable 
connexion  and  friendship,  362  B.  C.  C.  Php, 
inDatam. 

Dataphkrnes,  after  the  murder  of  Darins, 
betrayed  Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He 
also  revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Dahs.    Cwri.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darins  1st,  sent  with  an 
armv  of  200,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  against 
the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artaphemes. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marathon  bv  Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  pm 
to  death  by  the  Spartans.     C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danss.  He 
came  from  Illyricom  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  pan  of  the  country,  which  from  htm 
was  caDed  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the  throno 
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irben  Diomedes  cameno  Italy.  Ptal.  3,  c  1. — 
Mda,  3,  e.  i.-S^ab.  & 

Decebalvs,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Daci,  who 
made  a  saccessfal  war  against  Domitian.  He 
was  conquered  by  Trajan,  Domitian's successor, 
and  he  obtained  peace.  His  aciive  spirit  again 
kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman  emperor 
marched  against  him  and  defeated  him.  He 
destroyed  himself,  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province,  A 
P.  103.    Dio.e8, 

DscemtIri,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute  au- 
thority among  the  Romans.  The  tribunes  de- 
manded that  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This 
petition  was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Athens,  and  all  the  other 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of  Qreece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commissiotfers,  it  was 
universally  agreed  that  ten  new  magistrates,call- 
ed  Decemifirt,  should  be  elected  ftom  the  senate 
to  pat  the  project  into  execution.  Their  power 
was  absolute  i  all  other  offices  ceased  after  their 
election,  and  theypresided  over  the  city  with  re- 

Kl  autnority.  The}[were  invested  with  the 
dget  of  the  consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  succeeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of  as- 
sembling the  senate  and  confirming  decrees. 
The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T. 
Genulins,  P.  Seztns,  Sp.  vemrius,  C.  Julias 
AManlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Pluriatius,  T.  Romu- 
lus, Sp.  Posthumius,  A.  U.  C.  303.  Under 
them  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view,  that  every  citizen  might  .<9peak  his  sen- 
timents, were  publicly  approved  of  as  constitu- 
tional, and  ratified  by  the  priests  and  ausurs  in 
the  most  solemn  and  religious  manner.  These 
laws  were  ten  in  number,  and  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass ;  two  were  afterwards  added,  and 
they  were  called  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
leges  duodecim  talndarwn^  and  leges  deeemvi- 
rates.  In  the  third  year  after  their  creation,  the 
decemvirs  became  odious,  on  account  of  their 
tyranny:  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to 
ravish  Virginia  was  followed  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  office.— —There  were  other  officers 
in  Rome,  called  deeemmrs^  who  were  originallv 
appointed^  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  to  ad- 
mmister  justice.  Their  appointment  became 
afterwards  necessary,  and  they  generally  assist- 
ed at  sales  called  nt^AesEaftoTif  5,  because  a  spear, 
htata,  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where 
the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were 
called  decemviri  liiiiusjudicandis.^The  officers 
whom  Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sibylline 
books  were  also  called  decemviri.  They  were 
originally  two  in  number,  called  du/itmviri^  till 
the  year  of  Rome  388,  wnen  their  number  was 
increased  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chosen  from 
the  plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  called  quin- 
decemvirs. 

DsaA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  442,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 
the  fleets. 

Decius  Mob,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
txy,  in  a  baule  agaiast  the  Latins,  338  years  B. 
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C.  His  son  Decius  imitated  his  example,  and 
devoted  himself  in  like  manner,  in  his  fourth 
consnlship^hen  fighting  against  the  Gtaiuls  and 
Samnites,  B.  C.  396.  His  grandson  also  did 
the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhns  and  the 
Tarentines,  B.  C.  280. II.  Brutus,  conduct- 
ed Caesar  to  the  senate-house  the  day  that  he  was 

murdered.; III.  (Cn.  Melius,  Ct  TrajaniB,) 

a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by  the  emperor  Philip 
to  appea.se  a  sedition  in  Moesia.  Instead  of 
(^ying  his  master's  command,  he  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  and  soon  after  marched  against 
him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only  empe- 
ror. He  signalized  himself  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  when  he  marched  against  the  Goth^ 
he  pushed  his  horse  in  a  deep  marsh,  fh>m  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself,  and  he  perished 
with  all  his  army  by  the  darts  of  the  baiWians, 
A.  D.  251,  after  a  rei&m  of  two  years.  This 
monarch  enjoyed  the  character  of  a  brave  maa 
and  of  a  great  disciplinarian ;  and  by  his  justice 
and  exemplary  life,  merited  the  title  of  O^ 
muSf  which  a  servile  senate  lavished  upon  hmi. 

Dscoaio,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a  deeuriaf  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a 
turma,  or  the  30th  port  of  a  legio  of  horse,  which 
was  comp(»ed  of  300  men.  The  badge  of  the 
centurions  was  a  vine  rod  or  sapling,  and  each 
had  a  deputy  called  optio.  There  were  certain 
magistrates  in  the  provinces,  called  deeuri^na 
munieipales,  who  formed  a  body  to  represent 
the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  corporate  towns. 
They  consisted  of  ten,  whence  the  name;  and 
theirduty  extended  to  watch  over  the  interest  of 
their  fellow-citizens,and  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court  was  called 
curia  decwrimwrn.  and  rninor  senatus;  and  iheir 
decrees,  called  deeretadecurionvaa^  were  mark- 
ed with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  ^erally 
styled  themselves  civHatumpatres  curtaics,  and 
honorali  mwUeipi&rum,  senatores,  Th^  wne 
elected  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Roman 
senators ;  they  were  to  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age,  and  to  lie  possessed  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  The  election  happened  on  the  calends 
of  March. 

DeidcEs,  a  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose  means 
the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  amonr 
his  countrymen,  and  his  great  popularity  and 
love  of  equity  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  he 
made  him«%lf  absolute,  B.  C.  700.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes,  ^fter  a  reign  of  53 
years.  He  built  Ecbatana,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, and  surrounded  it  with  seven  difiereot 
walls,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  roTa] 
palace.    Herodoi',  1,  c.  96,  Ac. — P&Ufot^ 

Dbiotarus,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  made  king 
of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Deiomrus  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  the  former.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  severely  reprimanded 
Deiotarus  for  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  depriv- 
ed him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  left'him  only 
the  bare  title  of  royalty.  When  he  was  aocn^ 
by  his  grandson  of  attempts  upon  Csesar^  life, 
Cicero  ablv  defended  him  in  the  Roman  senate. 
He  joined  Brutus  with  a  large  army,  and  faith- 
fully supported  the  republican  cause.  His  wife 
was  barren,  but  fearing  that  her  hui^nd  might 
die  without  issue,  she  presented  him  with  a  beau- 
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oTol  slave,  and  tenderly  educated,  as  her  own, 
the  children  of  this  union.  Deiotarus  died  in  an 
advanced  old  age.  Strab.  12. — Inican.  5,  v.  55. 

DSiraoBua,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris,  married  He- 
len. His  wife  unworthily  betrayed  him,  and  in- 
troduced into  his  chambier  her  old  husband  Me- 
nelaos,  to  whom  she  wished  to  reconcile  herself. 
He  was  shamefully  mutilated  and  killed  by  Me- 
nelaus.'  He  had  highly  distinguished  himself 
daring  the  war,  especially  in  his  two  combats 
wiih  Merion,  and  in  that  in  which  he  slew 
Aacaiaphus,  son  of  Mars.  Virg.  JEn,  6,  v.  495. 
--Homer,  11. 13. 

DELDON,a  king  of  Mysia,  defeate4by  Crassus. 

DfiUA,  a  festival  celebrated  everv  fillh  year  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return 
from  Crete,  placed  a  statue  there,  which  he  had 
received  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration, 
they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  gar- 
lands, appointed  a  choir  of  music,  and  exhibited 
horseraces.  They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in 
which  thev  imitated,  by  their  motions,  the  va- 
rious windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from 
which  Theseus  had  extricated  himself  by  Ari- 
adne's assistance. There  was  also  another 

festival  of  the  same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted 
by  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete, 
made  a  vow  that  if  he  returned  victorious  he 
would  yearly  visit,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  tem- 
ple of  Delos.  The  person  employed  in  this  an- 
Dpalprocession  were  called  Deliasta  and  7%eo' 
ri'  The  ^ip,  the  same  which  carried  Theseus, 
and  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, was  called  Theoria  and  Delias,  When 
the  ship  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of 
Apollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stem  with  gar- 
lands, and  a  universal  lustration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  Theari  were  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  hefore  them  proceeded  men  armed 
with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus, 
who  had  cleared  the  way  from  Trcezene  to 
Athens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  robbers. 
When  the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  the  epd  of  the  upland,  and 
celebrated  a  festival  in  his  honour.  Afler  this 
thev  retired  to  the  ship,  and  sailed  back  to 
Atnens,  where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in 
crowds  to  meet  them.  Every  appearance  of 
fe^ivity  prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the 
citizens  opened  their  doors;  and  prostrated 
them«elves  before  the  Deliastae  as  they  walked 
in  procession.  During  this  festival,  it  was  un- 
awfol  to  put  to  death  any  malefactor ;  and  on 
that  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged 
for  thirty  days.  Zenophon,  Memor.  <f*  in  C^v. 
— P/ii^  in  Phad.—Sewc.  ep.  70. 

Delmatios,  F1.  JuL  a  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  ofCiBsar, 
and  pat  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were  unable  to 
lave  him  from  a  violent  death,  and  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  own  soldiers,  &c. 

Delphis,  the  priestess  of  Delphi.  Martial. 
9,  ep.  43.  *^  ^ 

Demades,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor 
becamean  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
influence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  by  Philip,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  lavour  of  tnat  prince, 


by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
put  to  death,  with  his  son,  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, B.  C.  322l  One  of  his  orations  is  extant. 
Diod.  16  and  Vl.—Plut.  in  Dem. 

DfiMARATua,  L  the  son  and  successor  of  Aris- 
ton  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  626.  He 
was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleomencs,  his 
royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He  re- 
tired into  Asia,  and  was  kmdly  received  by 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  rersia.  When 
the  Persian  monarch  made  preparations  to  in- 
vade Greece,  Demaratus,  though  persecuted  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  informed  them  of  the  hos- 
tilities which  hung  over  their  bead.  HerodoL 
5,  c  75,  &c.  1. 6,  c.  50,  &c. II.  A  rich  citi- 
zen of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiade. 
When  Cvpselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  of  Corinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  his  fam- 
ily, migrated  to^Ilaly;  and  settled  at  Tarquinii, 
6d8  vears  before  Christ.  *  His  son,  Lucumon^ 
was  king  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Tarquin- 
ius  Priscus.     Dunvys.  Hal,  $ 

Demaristr,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

Dematria,  a  Spartan  mother,  who  killed  her 
son  because  he  returned  from  a  battle  without 
glory.    Plyd,  Ijblc.  Inst. 

Demetria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Denuster,  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  them- 
selves with  whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Athenians  had  a  solemnitv  of  the  same 
,name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Demetrius,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra- 
tonice,  sumamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  of  towns. 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria.  He  was 
defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  repaired  his 
loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians 
to  libertv,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  gar- 
rison which  was  stationed  there  under  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  Afler  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, he  besieged  and  took  Munychia,  and  de- 
feated Cassander  at  Thermopylae.  His  recep- 
tion at  Athens,  afler  these  victories,  was  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  servility ;  and  the  Athenians  * 
were  not  ashamed  to  raise  altars  to  him  as  a  god, 
and  to  consult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon 
success  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander;  and  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
simachns,  united  to  destroy  Aotigonus  and  his 
son.  Their  hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C. 
301.  Antigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle;  and 
Demetrius,  afler  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Kphe- 
sus.  His  ill  success  raised  him  many  enemies ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him 
as  a  god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city. 
He  soon  afler  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysima- 
chus,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riao^e.  Athens  now  laboured  under  tyrannj; 
and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  pardoned  the  in- 
habitants. The  loss  of  his  possessions  in  Asia, 
recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  establishea 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander. 
Here  he  was  continually  at  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  the  superior  power  of  his 
adversaries  obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia, 
afler  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  for  seven  yeara 
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He  pissed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  soma  of  the 
provinces  of  Lysimachos  with  varioas  success ; 
oat  Amine  and  pestilence  destro/ed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
Beieoeos  for  support  and  assistance.  He  met 
with  a  kind  reception,  but  hostilities  were  soon 
hegon ;  and  after  he  had  nuned  some  advan- 
tages over  his  son-in-law,  Demetrius  was  totally 
forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Though 
he  was  kqrt  in  confinement  by  his  son-in-law. 
yet  he  maintained  himself  like  a  prince,  ana 
passed  his  lime  in  hunting,  and  in  every  labo- 
rious exercise.  His  son  Antigonus  offered  Se- 
leuctts  all  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person, 
to  procure  hc«  father's  liberty ;  but  all  proved 
imavailing,  and  Demetrius  diol  in  the  Mth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of  three  years, 
988  B.  C.  His  remains  were  eiven  to  Antigo- 
nus, and  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp 
at  uorinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias. 
His  posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who 
was  conauered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has 
renderea  himself  famous  for  bis  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his 
love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  has  been  commended  as  a  ^reat  war- 
rior ;  and  his  ingenious  inventions,  his  warlike 
engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  his  war 
with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to  that 
perfect  character.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his 
voluptuous  indulgences ;  and  his  biographer  ob- 
serves, that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more  wives 
and  concubines  than  Pohorcetes.  His  obedience 
and  reverence  to  hu  father  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Antigonus 
ordered  the  ambassadors  of  a  foreign  prince  par- 
ticularly to  remark  thecordifUity  ana  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son.   Plut. 

in  vUA. — Diod.  17. — Justin,  ly  c  17,  Ac. 

II.  A  prince  who  sneceeded  his  fkther  Antigo- 
nus on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned 
11  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antigonus  Do- 
son.     JusUn,  36,   c.  ^.--Polyb.  S. III.  A 

son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  delivered  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  His  modesty  de- 
livered his  father  from  a  heavv  accusation  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate.  Wnen  he  returned 
to  Macedonia,  he  was  falsely  accused  by  his 
brother  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  his  father  too  credulously  con.%nted 
to  his  death,  B.  C.  180.  Liv.  40,  c.  Ho.^JusUn. 
32,  c.  2.— — IV.  A  prince,  sumamed  Soter^  was 
son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  ihe  son  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Qreat,  king  of  Syria.  His  father 
^ve  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  deceased  monarch's  brother,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpation  dis- 
pleased Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome ; 
ne  procured  his  liberty,  on  pretence  of  going  to 
hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  re- 
ceived him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  B.  C.  162. 
He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lysias,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  his  throne  by  cruelty  and 
oj>pressiofn.  Alexander  B^la,  the  son  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Syria,  ana  defeated  Demetrius  in  a  battle^  in 
the  13th  year  of  his  reign.  Slrab.  IS.^Affptan. 

-^^huitn.  34,  c.  3. V.  The  3d,  surnamed 
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McaiMf  ,  or  Conqueror,  was  ton  of  Baker,  to 

whom  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Ptoftemy 
Philometer,  after  he  had  driven  out  theosarper 
Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  146.  He  married  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was,  before, 
the  wife  of  the  expelled  monarch.  Demetrius 
gave  himself  up  to  luxuiy  and  volnptuoiuaess^ 
and  suffisred  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his 
favourites.  At  that  time  a  pretended  aoo  of 
Bala,  called  Diodorus  Tryphon,  seized  a  part  ai 
Syria ;  and  Demetrius,  to  oppose  his  antagonisL 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and  marchea 
into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Phraates,  kiuj;  of  Parthia,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage;  and  Cleopa- 
tra was  so  incensed  at  this  new  connexion,  that 
she  gave  herself  up  to  Antiochus  Sidetes^  her 
brother-in-law,  and  married  him.  Sidetes  was 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  De- 
metrius regained  the  possession  of  his  kxa^oni. 
His  pride  and  oppression  rendered  him  odious; 
and  his  subjects  asked  a  king  of  the  house  o( 
Seleucus,  from  Ptolemy  Physc<m,  king  of^gypb 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  d 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gates 
were  shut  up  against  his  apnroach  by  Cleopab- 
tra :  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the  goYemor 
of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for  protectioo.  He 
Was  succeeded  bjr  Alexander  Zebina,  whom 
Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the  throne,  B.  C.  137. 
JiaUn.  dG.Ac.'^Appian.  de  BelL  Syr.'-Jnefk 

VL  The  3d,  sumamed  Encems,  was  soa 

of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After  the  examine  of 
his  brother  Philip,  who  had  seized  Srna,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  B.  C.  98, 
and  soon  after  obtained  a  victory  over  his  bco- 
ther.  He  was  taken  in  a  battle  agaioat  the 
Parthians,  and  died  in  captivity.    Jostpk.  I. 

VII.  Pbalereus,  a  disciple  of  Theophraa- 

tusL  who  gained  such  an  mfluence  over  the 
Athenians,  by  his  eloquence  and  the  parity  of 
his  manners,  that  he  was  elected  decennial  ar- 
chon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so  embellished  the  city, 
and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  his  moai- 
ficence,  that  the  Athenians  raised  360  braxn 
statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  aH 
this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised  a  seditiaii 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after  main- 
taining the  sovereign  power  for  10  years.  He 
fled  without  concern  or  mortification  to  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  where  he  met  with  kindness 
and  cordiality.  The  Egyptian  monarch  con- 
sulted him  concerning  the  succession  of  his 
children ;  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to  raise 
to  the  throne  the  children  of  Eurydice  in  pve- 
fe rence  to  the  ofispring of  Berenice.  This  coun- 
sel so  irritated  rhiladelphus.  the  son  of  Be- 
renice, that  after  his  father's  aeath  he  sent  the 
philosopher  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  there  de- 
tained him  in  strict  confinement.  Demetriu<, 
tired  with  his  situation,  put  an  end  to  bis  life 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  264  B.  C.  According  to 
some,  Demetrius  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Phi- 
ladelphus,  and  enriched  his  library  at  Alexan- 
dria with  200,000  volumes.  All  the  works  of 
Demetrius,  on  rhetoric,  history,  and  eloquence, 
are  lost  The  last  edition  of  the  treatfv  on 
rhetoric,  attributed  improperly  to  him,  is  that  of 
Glasgow,  8vo.  1743.  Dioe.  in  pitd.-^Ci€.  in 
Brut,  if' de  Qffic—Plut.  tn  JSxU. VII!.   A 
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cynic  philosopber,  disciple  of  ApoUoniiis  Thy- 
aneos,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  The  emperor 
wished  to  gain  the  philosopher  to  his  interest  by 
a  large  present :  bat  Demetrius  refused  it  with 
indignation,  and  said,  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe 
me,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.  Vespasian  was 
displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  UiDtshed  him 
to  an  island.  The  cynic  derided  the  punish- 
ment, and  bitterl3r  inveighed  against  the  em- 
peror. He  died  in  a  great  old  afe ;  and  Se- 
neca obserres,  that  TuUure  had  oroughl  him 
fprth^  to  show  mankind  that  an  exalted  genius  can 
live  securely  without  being  corrupted  ^  the  vices 
of  the  surrounding  world,  Senee. — PAilostr.  in 
ApoU. IX.  A  writer,  who  published  a  his- 
tory of  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls  into  Asia. 

Democ£oes,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cro- 
tona,  son  of  Calllphon,  and  intimate  with  Poly- 
crates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  Sa- 
mos  toDarius,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  acquired 
^reat  riches  and  much  reputation  by  curing  the 
King's  foot  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.  He  was 
sent  to  Greece  as  a  spy  by  the  king,  and  fled 
away  to  Crotona,  where  he  married  tne  daugh- 
ter of  the  wrestler  Miio.  Mlian.  V.  H,  8,  c. 
lB.—Bnrodot.  3,  c.  Id4,  &c. 

DiHocHARsa,  I.  an  Athenian,  sent  with  some 
of  his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
long  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  them 
aadience ;  and  when  he  asked  them  what  he 
could  do  to  please  the  people  of  Athens,  De- 
mochares  replied, "  Hang  yourself."  But  Phil- 
ip mildly  dismissed  them,  and  bade  them  ask 
tneir  countrjrmen,  which  deserved  most  the  ap- 
pellation of  wise  and  moderate,  they  who  gave 
sach  ill  language,  or  he  who  received  it  without 
any  signs  of  resentment  1  Senec,  de  Ira,  3. — 
JEUan,  V.  R  3,  7,  8,  12.— Cu:.  in  Brut.  3,  de 

Oral.  2. IJ.  A  poet  of  Soli,  who  composed 

a  comedy  on  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.    PluL  in 

Dem. III.  A  statuary,  who  wished  to  make  a 

statue  of  mount  Athos.  VHrw. IV.  A  gen- 
eral of  Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B.  C.  36. 

DeBfdcRrrns,  a  celebratea  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
in  quest  of  knowledcie,  and  returned  home  in  the 
greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abdera, 
whicb  denrived  of  the  honour  of  a  funeral  the 
man  who  nad  reduced  himself  to  indigence ;  and 
Democrltus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeated  before 
his  countrymen  one  of  his  compositions  called 
DiaeosmMs.  It  was  received  with  such  uncom- 
mon applause,  that  he  was  presented  with  500 
talents ;  statues  were  erected  in  his  honour;  and 
a  decree  passed  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  He 
retired  to  a  ^rden  near  tne  city,  where  he  de- 
dicated his  time  to  study  and  solitude;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  put  out  his  eyes  to 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  in- 
quiries. He  wv(  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hip- 
pocrates was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  hl^t  disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference 
with  the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  De- 
mocritns,  but  his  enemies  were  in-sane.  He  con- 
tinually laujsrhed  at  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  who  distract  themselves  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  anxiety. 
He  told  Darius,  wno  was  inconsolable  for  the 
}o5s  of  his  wife,  that  be  would  raise  her  from  the 
dead  if  he  could  find  three  persons  who  had  gone 
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through  life  without  adversity,  whose  ntmes  lie 
might  engrave  on  the  queen^  monumenL  The 
king's  inquiries  to  find  such  persons  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  philosopher  in  some  manner 
soothed  the  sorrow  of  his  sovereign.  He  taught 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body; 
and  therefore,  as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  ex- 
istence of  ghosts,  some  youths,  to  tiy  his  forti- 
tude, dressed  themselves  in  a  hideous  and  de- 
formed habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  the 
dead  of  ni^ht  with  whatever  could  create  terror 
and  astonishment.  The  philosopher  received 
them  unmoved;  and  without  even  looking  at 
them,  he  desired  them  to  cease  making  them- 
selves such  objects  of  ridicule  and  fo%.  He 
died  in  the  109th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  361. 
His  father  was  so  rich,  that  he  entertained 
Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as  he  was  marching 
against  Greece.  All  the  works  of  Democritus 
are  lost  He  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  and  first  taught  that  the  Milky-way  was 
occasioned  by  a  confused  li^ht  from  a  multitude 
of  stars.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  experimental  philosophy,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  showed  himself  so  ardent,  that  he 
declared  he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  works  of  nature  to  the  dia- 
dem of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds, 
and  tinged  them  with  various  colours;  he  like- 
wise dissolved  stones  and  softened  ivory.  Eu' 
set.  14,  c.  87. — Diog,  in  vita. — JElian,  V.  B, 
4,  c.  SO.—Cii;.  de  FHnib.—  Vol,  Max.  8,  c.  7.— 
Strab.  1  and  15. 

D£Mdi)5cHTJs,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Al- 
cinous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Ho^ 
mer.  Od.  8,  v.  A/i.—Plut.  de  Jkfus. 

D£mon,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demosthe- 
nes. He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a 
decree  that  Demosthenes  should  be  recalled,  and 
that  a  ship  should  be  sent  to  bring  him  back. 

D£mOnax,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  when  hungry, 
he  entered  the  first  house  he  met,  and  there  sa- 
tisfied his  appetite.    He  died  in  his  100th  year. 

D£mo8thenes.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Cleobule.  He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  His  guardians  negligently  ma-r 
naged  his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest 
part  of  his  possession.^.  His  education  was  total- 
ly neijlected ;  and  for  whatever  advances  he 
made  m  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  indus- 
try and  application.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
Isaeus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
gave  an  earlrproof  of  his  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties against  nis  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate.  His  rising  talents  were,  however,  im- 
peded, by  weak  lungs,  and  a  difficulty  of  pro- 
nunciation, especially  of  the  letter  p ;  out  these 
obstacles  were  soon  conquered  by  unwearied 
application.  His  abilities  as  an  orator  raised 
him  to  consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  was 
soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  this  public  capacity  he  roused  nis  country- 
men from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them 
B^inst  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   In  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  however. 
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DeuuMthenes  betrayed  bis  posilkiiiiiiity,  uid 
saved  bis  life  bj  flie;bL  Afier  tbe  deatb  of 
Philip  be  declared  himself  warmly  against  bis 
mm  Bad  successor,  Alexander,  whom  he  brand- 
ed with  the  appellation  of  boy ;  and  when  the 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their 
oratoiB,  Demosthenes  reminded  his  coontrymen 
of  the  lable  of  the  sheep  which  delivered  their 
dogs  to  the  wolves.  Thoag[h  he  bad  boasted 
that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not  tempt 
him,  yet  be  sufifered  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
a  «iiall  ^Iden  cup  from  Glarp^lus.  The  tu- 
molts  which  this  occasioned  forced  him  to  retire 
firom  Athens ;  nod  in  bis  banishment,  which  he 
passed  %t  Traszene  and  iBgina,  be  lived  with 
more  effeminacy  than  true  heroism.  When 
Antipater  made  war  against  Greece,  sOer  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was  publicly 
recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  from  JEgina.  His  return  was  at- 
tended with  much  splendour,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens crowded  at  the  Piraeus  to  see  him  land. 
His  triumph  and  popularity,  however,  were 
short  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  near 
Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  their  hands.  Demosthenes,  with 
all  his  aoiierentSj  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
in  Calaurta ;  ana  when  he  saw  tnat  all  hopes  of 
safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired 
on  the  day  that  the  Thesmophoria  were  celebrat- 
ed, in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honour, 
with  an  inscription  translated  into  this  distich  : 

8i  tidi  par  menii  robur^  Vir  magne.fuisset^ 
Grada  non  Maeeda  siiccubuisset  hero, 

I>emosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful  ri- 
val among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect  mo- 
del, and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These  two 
great  princes  of  eloquence  have  oflen  been  com- 
pared together ;  but  the  judgment  hesitates  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  They  both  ar- 
rived at  perfection ;  but  the  measures  by  which 
they  obtained  it  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Demosthenes  has  been  compared,  and  witn  pro- 
priety, by  his  rival  .fischines,  to  a  siren,  from 
the  melody  of  his  expression.  No  orator  can 
be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  passions 
of  hatred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  uncom- 
mon application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
he  transcribed  eight,  or  even  ten  times,  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydioes,  that  he  might  not  only  imi- 
tate, but  possess  the  force  and  energy  of  the 
great  historian.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
arelbatofWolfiuSjfol.Prankof.  1604;  that  left 
unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4to.  and  that 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  1720,  Ac.  Lips,  bv 
Reiske  and  his  widow.  Phd,  in  vU&. — Dioi. 
16.— CXc.  in  Orat.  Ac-^Pmu.  1,  c.  8,  L  2,  c.  33. 
—IT.  An  Athenian  general,  sent  to  succeed 
Alcibiades  in  Sicily.  He  attacked  Syracuse 
with  Nicias,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
After  many  calamities,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  his  army  was  confined  to  hard  labour. 
The  accounts  about  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
are  various;  some  believe  that  he  stabbed  him- 
self, whilst  others  suppose  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  413.  PliU.  in 
Nic^Tkwcyd.  4,  Ac— Dwrf.  12. ^III.  The 


father  of  the  orator  Demosthenea.    He 


very  rich,  and  emploj[ed  an 

of  slaves,  in  the  boaness  of  a  sword  coiler. 

Pha,  in  Dem, 

Demtlos,  a  tyrant,  who  tortured  the  philasQ* 
pher  Zeno.    Plut.  de  Staie.  Rep. 

DbodItus,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  tbe 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  agaio'st  the  captire 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

DoicTLLiiMs,  a  general  of  Sparta,  oelebialfd 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine  difiereu 
cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Chersonesus  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by  building  a  waiU 
across  tbe  country.  He  lived  B.  C.  390.  IM^d. 
14. — XsnapL  MisL  Orae.  1,  Ac. 

DiiodaAS,  L  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father's  name  was  Teledytus.  From  tbe  sreai> 
est  superstition,  be  became  a  most  nnconqoer- 
able  atheist :  because  he  saw  a  man,  who  Mid  m 
false  claim  to  one  x>f  his  poems,  and  who  per- 
jured himself,  go  unpunished.  His  great  iMtt- 
piety  and  blasphemiesprovoked  biscounti3naeB, 
and  the  Areopagites  promised  one  talent  to  him 
who  brought  nis  beau  before  their  tribunal,  and 
two  if  he  were  produced  alive.  He  lived  aboot 
416  years  before  Christ    Cic.  de  Ndi.  D*  1,  c 

23,  1.  3,  c  37,  Ac.— FW.  Max.  1,  c.  L ^IL 

An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a 
beautiful  ode,  still  extant,  which  was  wriilen  in 
golden  letters  in  a  temple  of  Biinerva.  He  saw 
his  three  sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Olyinpia, 
and  died  through  excess  of  joy.  de.  Tvjs.  S. 
— Pka.  ill  Pd^Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

DiiLis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  fiisft  insti* 
tuted  by  Numa.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear,  even  upon  public  trials.  Korrs.  JLw  Is. 
4,  c.  15.— />w»ys.  i— lAv.  1,  c  20. 

DiAMAsnoAsis,  a  festival  at  Sparta,  bi  bonow 
of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  thai 
r»v  ^tttftyrar,  frwn  vkippin^t  because  boys 
whipped  before  the  aUar  of  tbe  goddess.  1 
boys,  caUed  Bomonicae,  wereori^nally  freebcxB 
Spartans;  but,  in  the  more  delicate  ages,  ther 
were  of  mean  birth,  and  generally  of  a  slavish 
origin.  This  operation  was  performed  by  an 
officer,  in  a  severe  and  unfeehng  manner ;  smd 
that  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest 
stood  near  the  altar  with  a  small  li^ht  statqe  of 
the  goddess,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  aad 
insupportable  if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  more 
lenient  or  less  rigorous.  Tbe  parents  of  tbe 
children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  commit  any  thing,  either  bf  fear  or 
groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Lacoakm 
education.  These  flagellations  were  so  severe, 
that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse  torrents,  and 
many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the  whip  witb> 
out  uttennsr  a  ?roan,  or  betraying  any  marks  of 
fear.  Such  a  death  wa»  feckoned  very  bonoar- 
able,  and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much  so- 
lemnity, with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.  Somt 
suppose  that  Lycurgus  flrst  instituted  it.  Orev 
tes  nrst  introduced  that  barbarous  custom,  after 
he  had  brought  the  statue  of  Diana  Taaricn 
into  Greece.  There  w  another  trad  ition ,  wh ich 
mentions  that  Pausanias,  as  be  was  oflTerin? 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  before  be  en- 
gaged with  Mardonius,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  number  of  Lydians,  who  disturbed  the  sa- 
crifice, and  were  at  last  repdled  with  staves  and 
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skmes,  the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lace- 
dminonians  were  provided  at  that  moment.  In 
commemoration  of  this,  therefore,  that  whipping 
of  boys  wa:i  instituted  at  Sparta,  and  after  that 
the  Lydian  procession. 

D1A8U,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name,  am  nn  iiJt 
KM  rrn  aens,  from  JupiUr  and  misjfiortu/ne^  be- 
cause, by  making  applications  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and  were 
delivered  from  dangers.  During  this  festival 
things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DiCBARCHUflL  a  Messenian,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  mathe* 
matics.  He  was  one  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  numerous  compositions. 
He  had  composed  a  history  of  the  Spartan  re- 
public, which  was  publicly  read  over  every  year 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  for  the  improve- 
ment and  instruction  of  youth. 

JOicBNBus,  an  Eg3rptian  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia,  where 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  his  instructions  soAenedthe  wildness 
and  rusticitv  of  his  manners.  He  also  gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  multitude,  that  they 
destroyed  all  the  vines  which  grew  in  their  coun- 
try, to  prevent  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the 
wine  occasioned  among  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they  might 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  them  aAer  his  death. 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  invested 
with  regal  authority.  This  officer,  whose  map 
giistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first  cho- 
sen during  the  Roman  wars  against  the  Latins. 
The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  becaase  the  plebeians  re- 
fused to  enlist  if  they  were  not  discharged  from 
all  the  debts  they  had  contracted  with  the  patri- 
cians, the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  elect  a 
new  magistrate, with  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power,  to  take  care  of  the  state.  The  dictator 
remained  in  office  for  six  months;  after  which 
be  was  again  elected,  if  the  affiiirs  of  the  stale 
seemed  to  be  desperate;  but  if  tranquillity  was 
re-established,  he  generally  laid  dovm  his  power 
before  the  time  was  expired.  He  knew  no  su- 
perior in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were 
subjected  to  him.  He  was  called  dictator,  be- 
cause diUut,  named  by  the  consul,  or  quoniam 
dictis  ejus  murebat  ptfpulus,  because  the  people 
implicitly  oVeyed  his  command.  He  was  named 
br  the  consul  in  the  night,  vwA  voce,  and  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  though 
sometimes  he  was  nominated  or  recommended 
by  the  people.  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he 
could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
Bsaiost  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at  plea.sure. 
He  punished  as  he  pleased :  and  from  bis  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later  times. 
He  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  with  the  faace*; 
during  his  administration,  all  other  officers  ex- 
cept the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic.  But 
amidst  all  this  independence  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  the  borders  ofIta1y,andhe 
was  always  obliged  to  march  on  foot  in  his  ex- 
peditions; and  he  never  could  ride,  in  difficult 
and  laborious  marches,  without  previously  ob- 
taining a  formal  leave  tram  the  people.  This 
oflkei  80  lespectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first 


ages  of  the  republic,  became  odious  by  the  pe^ 
petual  usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Cssar ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a 
decree,  which  for  ever  after  forbade  a  dictator 
to  exist  in  R(»ne.  The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elec^• 
ed,  chose  a  subordinate  officer,  called  his  master 
of  horse,  magiUer  equUum,  This  officer  was 
respectable,  but  he  was  totally  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  could  do  nothing 
without  his  express  onier,  though  h»  enjoyed 
the  privilege  ofusing  a  horse,  and  had  the  same 
insignia  as  the  prseiors.  This  subordination, 
however,  was  some  time  after  removed ;  ana 
during  the  second  Punic  war  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  invested  with  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  dictator.  A  second  dictator  was  also  cho- 
sen for  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  dictatorship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  patriciaas,  but  the  ple- 
beians were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it. 
Titus  Latins  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A. 
U.  C.  253.  Diowys.  Hal.-^Cic.  de  Leg,  3.^ 
Dio.—Plui,  in  Fab,-^Aypian.  Z.-^Potyb.  3.— 
Paierc  2,  c.  98.— 2av.  1,  c.  23,  1.  2,  c.  18, 1. 4, 
c.  57, 1.  9,  c.  38. 

DicTTs,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idom^neus 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
a  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  that  at 
his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb, 
where  it  remained,  till  a  violent  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monument  where 
he  had  been  buried.  This  convulsion  of  the 
earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome.  This  mysterious  tra- 
dition is  deservedly  deemed  fabulous ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  now  extant 
as  the  composition  of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  com- 
posed in  the  15(h  century,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  falsely 
attributed  to  one  of  the  followers  of  Idoroeneus. 
The  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Venia, 
4to.  Mediol.  1477. 

DiniA  Lex,  de  SwmpiibuSf  by  Didius,  A  U. 
C.  606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  attended 
public  festivals  and  entertainments,  and  limit 
the  number  of  guests  which  generally  attended 
them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Ital^.  By  it,  not  only  those  who  received 
guests  in  these  festive  meetings,  but  the  guests 
themselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  tui 
extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian  laws. 

Didius,  L  a  governor  of  Spain,  conquered  by 

Sertorius.    PhU.  in  Seri, 11.  A  man  who 

brought  Caesar  the  head  of  Pompey's  eldest  son. 

Plvi. III.  A  governor  of  Britain,  under 

Claudius.— IV.  Julianus,  a  rich  Roman,  who, 
after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  the  empire 
which  the  preBtorians  had  exposed  to  sale,  A.  D. 
192.  His  great  luxury  and  extravagance  ren- 
dered him  odious;  and  when  he  refuiscd  to  pay 
the  money  which  he  had  promised  for  the  impe- 
rial purple,  thesddiers  revolted  a^insthim,and 
put  nim  to  death,  after  a  short  reign.  Sevems 
was  made  emperor  after  him. 

Df  DO,  callea  also  EHssa,  a  daughter  of  Belns, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  married  SichsBus,  or  Sichar- 
has,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of  Hercules. 
Pvgmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tyre 
after  Belns,  murdered  Sichoeus.  to  get  posses* 
sion  of  the  immense  riches  whicn  he  possessed; 
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and  Dido,  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  a  husband 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was 
equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in  (^uest  of  a  settle- 
ment, with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  tjrrant  became  odious.  According 
to  some  accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the 
riches  of  her  husband,whichIVgmalion  so  great- 
ly desired ;  and  by  that  artince  compelled  the 
snips  to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  bv  order  of 
the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sicnsus.  A 
storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and 
she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as 
could  be  covered  hy  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thongs. 
Upon  this  piece  or  Land  she  built  a  citadel  call- 
ed Bvrsa,  ( Vid.  Byrsa^)  and  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  rising  commerce  among  her 
suDJects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city 
and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions.  Her 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise, 
gained  her  many  admirers ;  and  her  subjects 
wished  to  compel  her  to  mary  larbas,  king  of 
Maureumia,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dread- 
ful war.  Dido  begged  three  months  to  give  her 
decisive  answer,  and  during  that  time  she  erect- 
ed a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichasus,  to 
whom  she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When 
all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile 
in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncom- 
mon action  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  vaXianl 
Vioman^  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Vireil 
and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  JSneas,  of  whom  she  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she  could  not  ob- 
tain as  a  husband.  This  poetical  fiction  repre- 
sents £neas  as  living  in  tne  age  of  Dido,  and 
introduces  an  anachronism  of  near  SOOyears. 
Dido  left  Phoenicia  247  years  aAer  the  Trojan 
war,  or  the  age  of  ^neas,  that  is,  about  953 
years  B.  C.  This  chronolc^cal  error  proceeds 
not  from  the  ignorance  of  the  poets,  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Horace : — 

''  Avlfamanseqvie^e^  aulsiHc&nvemenHafinge^^ 

While  Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiAil  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  iBneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods ;  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that  their 
mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very  first 
foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled  by  a 
more  remote  cause  than  the  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship  of  two  flourishing  empires.  Dido,  after 
her  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by  her  sub- 
jects. Justin.  18,  c.  4,  &c. — Patere.  1,  c.  6.— 
Virg,  jEn.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  2.— flferoirf. 
7. — Appian.  Alex. — Oros.  4. — ihrodian, — 
Dionys.  Hal. 

Dibf  Mus,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  surnamed 
XaXireirrej9H,  flourished  B.  C.  40.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books,  which  are  now  lost.  The 
editions  of  his  commentaries  are,  thai  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  Venut.  apud.  Aid.  152S,  and  that  of  Paris, 
8vo.  1530. 

Dit>rEce!i,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  hearing, 
before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would 
darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  for  they  then 
should  fight  in  the  shade.  Bkrodot,  7,  c.  226. 
'  DufAacHus,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Sostratus,  I 
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and  disciple  to  Theophrastos,  at  Athens.  He 
acquired  much  money  by  his  compositions,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Athenians,  307  B.  C.  Of  64  of  his  ora- 
tions, only  three  remain.  Cie,  de  OraL  2,  c  53. 

DiNOCHlRsa,  an  architect,  who  finished  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  afler  it  had  been 
burnt  by  Erostratus. 

DiNdcRlTfis,  I.  an  architect  of  Macedaaia, 
who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athos 
in  the  form  of  a  statue,  holding  a  city  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  basin,  into  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  mountain  should  empty  them- 
selves. This  project  Alexander  rejected  as  too 
chimerical,  but  he  employed  the  talents  of  the 
artist  in  building  and  oeautifying  AiexandhL 
He  began  to  buBd  a  temple  in  honour  of  Ar» 
noe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  in 
which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  statue  of  the 
queen  by  means  of  loadstones.  His  death,  and 
that  of  his  royal  patron,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  which  would  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  future  ages.    Plin.  7,  c  37.— Jlfer- 

ceU.  22,  c.  40.— P2«^.  t»  Akx. IL  A  Mes- 

senian,  who  behaved  with  great  effeminacy  and 
wantonness.  He  defeated  Philopoemen,  aod 
put  him  to  death  B.  0. 183.    PUU.  in  Flam, 

DiNOLOCHUs,  a  Syracusan,  who  composed  14 
comedies.    jElian.  de  Anim.  6,  c.  SQL 

DiNON,  the  father  of  Clitarchns,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander's  age.  He  is 
esteemed  a  very  authentic  historian  by  C  3^. 
in  Oman. — Pint,  in  Alex. — Diog. 

DrocLEA,  festivals  in  the  spring  at  Megara, 
in  honour  of  Diocles,  who  died  in  the  defence 
of  a  certain  youth  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached. There  was  a  contention  on  his  tomb, 
and  the  youth  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  was 
publicly  rewarded  with  a  garland.  Theocritin 
nas  described  them  in  his  12  JdyU.  v.  27. 

Diocles,  I.  a  ^neral  of  Athens,  &c.  J^jues. 

5. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. ^IIL  An 

historian,  the  first  Grecian  who  ever  wrote  coo- 
cemin?  the  origin  of  the  Romans  and  the  fab- 
ulous history  of  Romulus.    PUd,  in  Ham. 

IV.  One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over  the 
citadel  of  Corinth  hy  Archelaus,  &c.  PotfiOL^ 

DiocLETTANns,  I.  (Caius  Valerius  JoTiiis)a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  first  a  common 
soldier,  and  by  merit  and  success  he  graduaUr 
rose  to  the  ofiice  of  a  general,  and,  at  the  death 
of  Numerian,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  his  high  station  he  rewarded  the  vir- 
tues and  fidelity  of  Maximian,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  subordinate  officers  in  thearnj', 
by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
created  two  subordinate  emperors,  Constantiv 
and  Galerins,  whom  he  called  Ciesart,  whilst 
he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleague  the  so- 
perior  title  of  Augustus,  Diocletian  has  bees 
celebrated  for  his  militarv  virtues;  and  thoasrh 
he  was  naturally  unpolished  bv  education  and 
study,  jet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing with  true  genius.  His  cruelty,  however, 
aofainst  the  followers  of  Christianity  has  been 
deservedly  branded  with  the  appellation  of  un- 
bounded tyranny  and  insolent  wantonness^  Af- 
ter he  had  reisned  21  vears  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, he  publicly  abdicated  the  crown  at  Nico- 
roedia,  on  the  first  of  May,  A.  D.  304,  and  re- 
tired to  a  private  station  at' Salona.  Msiximiani 
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his  coUeague/olIoved  his  example,  hat  not  from 
Toluniary  choice;  and  when  he  some  time  afier 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Diocletian, 
and  persuade  him  to  reassume  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, he  received  for  ansArer,  that  Diocletian  took 
now  more  delight  in  cultivating  hi&  little  garden, 
than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a  palace  when  his 

Bswer  was  extended  over  all  the  earth.  He 
ved  nine  years  after  his  abdication,  in  the  great- 
est securitv  and  enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died 
in  the  68ih  year  of  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the 
first  sovereign  who  voluntarily  resigned  his 
power ;  a  philosophical  resoluUon,  which,  in  a 
later  age,  was  imitated  by  ihe  emperor  Charles 
the  fifth,  of  Germany. 

DiodOrcts,  I.  an  historian,  sumamed  SicuktSy 
because  he  was  bom  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Media,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Carthage,  which  was  divided  into  40 
books,  of  which  only  15  are  extant,  with  some 
few  fragments.  This  valuable  composition  was 
the  worir  of  an  accurate  inquirer,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  all  the  places  of  which  he  has 
made  mention  in  his  history.  It  was  the  labour 
of  90  years,  though  the  greater  part  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  more  than  a  judicious  compi- 
lation from  Berosas,  Tlmasus,  Theopompus, 
Callisthenes,  and  others.  The  author,  however, 
is  too  credulous  in  some  of  his  narrations,  ana 
offten  wanders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is 
neither  elegant  nor  too  laboured ;  but  of  great 
simplicity  and  unaffected  correctness.  He  often 
dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports  and  tri- 
fling incidents,  while  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  history  are  treated  with  brevity,  and 
sometimes  pafsed  over  in  silence.  His  manner 
of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman 
consuls,  will  be  found  very  erroneous.  The  his- 
torian flourished  about  44  years  B.  C.  He  spent 
much  time  at  Rome  to  procure  information  and 
authenticate  his  historical  narrations.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Wesselinf ,  2  vols. 
fol.  Amst.  1746. 11.  A  stoic  philosopher,  pre- 
ceptor to  Cicero.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  house 
of  his  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  Greek  literature.    Cic.  in  BnU. 

DfdoiNES,  T.  a  celebrated  cynic  philosopher 
cf  Sinope,  banished  trom  his  country  for  coin- 
ing false  money.  From  Sinope  he  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  dbciple  of  An- 
tisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cynics. 
Antisthenes,  at  first,  refused  to  admit  him  into 
his  house,  and  even  struck  him  with  a  stick. 
Diogenes  otalmly  bore  the  rebuke,  and  said, 
Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  never  shall  you  find 
a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence  while  there  is  any  thing  to  be  learnt, 
any  information  to  be  gained  from  your  conver- 
sation and  acquaintance.  Such  firmness  re- 
commended him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became 
his  mo«t  devoted  pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in 
the  garment  which  distinguished  the  cjmics, 
and  walked  about  the  streets  whh  a  tub  on  his 
head,  which  served  him  as  a  house  and  a  place 
of  repose.  Such  singularity,  joined  to  the 
greale<^  contempt  for  riches,  soon  gained  him 
reputation;  and  Alexander  the  Great  conde- 
scended to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his  tub.  He 
asked  Diogenes  if  there  was  any  thing  in  which 
he  could  gratify  or  oblige  him.  Get  out  of  my 
sunshine,  was  the  only  answer  which  the  phl- 
kaopher  gave.   Such  an  independence  of  mind 


so  pleased  the  monarch,  that  he  turned  to  his 
courtiers,  and  said,  "  Were  I  not  Alexander^  I 
would  vjish  to  be  Diogenes^  He  was  once  soUl 
as  a  slave )  but  his  ma^animity  so  pleased  his 
master,  that  he  made  him  the  preceptor  of  his 
children  and  the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After 
a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  misery  and  indigence, 
he  died  B.  C.  324,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 
—II.  A  sioic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chry- 
sipnus.  He  went  to  Athens,  and  was  sent  as 
amoassador  to  Rome,  with  Cameades  and  Cri- 
tolaus,  155  years  before  Christ.  He  died  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  the  most 
exemplary  virtue.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  family  in  one 
of  his  treatises.    Quinlil.  1,  c.  1. — Atken.  5,  e. 

11. — Cic.  de  Offic.  3,  c.  51. III.  Laertius,  an 

Epicurean  philosopher,  born  in  Cilicia.  He 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  books, 
still  extant.  This  work  contains  an  accurate 
account  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is 
replete  with  all  their  anecdotes  and  particular 
opinions.  It  is  compiled,  however,  without  any 
plan,  method,  or  precision,  though  much  neat- 
ness and  conciseness  are  observable  through 
the  whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography,  the 
author  does  not  seem  particularly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  Potamon,  of 
Alexandria.  Diogenes  died  A.  D.  222.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibo* 
mius,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1692,  and  that  of  Lips. 
8vo.  1759. 

DioGNETUs,  a  philosopher  who  instructed 
Marcus  Aurelius  m  philosophy  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

DidMEDEs,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was 
king  of  JEtolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Grecian  chieft  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged 
Hector  and  JEneas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of 
valour  obtained  much  military  gloiy.  He  went 
with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy,  and  assisted  in  mur- 
dering Rhesus,  king  of  Tbrece,  and  carr]^'ing 
away  his  horses.  At  his  return  from  the  siege 
of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his  com- 
panion plundered  the  country,  and  lust  the  Tro> 
jan  Palladium.  During  his  long  absence,  his 
wife  £gia1e  forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and  Di- 
omedes  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  country. 
He  came  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  has  been 
called  Magna  Graecia,  where  he  built  a  city, 
called  Argyripa,  and  married  the  daughter  or 
Daunns,  the  king  of  the  country.  He  died 
there  in  extreme  old  age,  or,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain tradition,  he  perished  by  the  band  of  bis 
father-in-law.  His  death  wa<%  greatly  lamented 
by  his  companions,  who,  in  the  excess  of  their 
srrief,  were  changed  into  birds  resembling  swans. 
These  birds  took  flight  into  a  neighbouring 
island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  became  remarkable 
for  the  tamene<«$  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which  they 
shunned  all  other  nations.  They  are  called  the 
birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were  raised  to  Dio- 
medes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  men- 
ti  >ns  at  Timavus.  Virfr-  ^n.  1,  v.  756,  1. 11, 
v.243,d:c.— OfiW.  AfeL  14,  fnh AO.—Apollod.  1, 
c.  8,  1. 3,  c.  r^Hygin.  fab.  97, 112,  and  113.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  30. 

Dion,  L  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus,  fa- 
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flOQsforhJgpowertndabililics.  He  was  related 
tp  Dioaysius,  and  often  advised  him,  together 
with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who,  at  his  request, 
had  come  to  reside  at  the  t  jrant's  coart,  to  biy 
aside  the  supreme  power.  &is  great  popularity 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  toe  tyrant, 
who  banished  him  to  Greece.  There  he  collect- 
ed a  numerous  force,  and,  encouraged  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
my, he  resolved  to  free  his  country  from  tyranny. 
He  entered  the  port  of  Syracuse  only  with  two 
ships,  and  in  three  days  reduced  under  his  power 
an  empire  which  had  already  subsisted  for  fifty 
years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  500  ships  oi 
war,  and  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The 
tyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power 
in  his  own  hands,  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  some  of  the  friends  of  Dioaysius.  He 
was,  however,  shamefully  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  familiar  friends,  called 
Callicrates,  or  Callipos.  354  years  before  the 
ChrlHtian  era,  in  the  66tn  year  of  bis  age,  and 
four  years  after  his  return  from  Peloponnesus. 
His  death  was  universally  lamented  by  the  Qj- 
racusans,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 

memory.  Diod.  16. — C.  Nep. invUA. II.  Cas- 

siuR,  a  native  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  His  father's 
name  was  Apronianus.    He  was  raised  to  the 

freatest  oflices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
'ertinaz  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
food  of  study,  he  improved  himself  by  unwea- 
ried applicatioa,  and  was  ten  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  Rome,  which  he  made 
public  in  80  books,  after  a  laborious  employment 
of  12  years  in  composing  it.  This  valuame  his- 
tory began  with  the  arrival  of  £neas  in  Italy, 
and  was  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus.  The  34  first  books 
are  totally  lost,  the  90  following  are  mutilated, 
and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last 
20.  In  the  compilation  of  his  extensive  history, 
Dion  proposed  to  himself  Thucydides  for  a  mo- 
del ;  but  ne  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  style  is  pure  and'^elej^t,  and  his  nar- 
rations are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflec- 
tions learned ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  is  credu- 
lous, and  the  bigoted  slave  of  partiality,  satire, 
and  flattery.  He  inveighs  agains  the  republi- 
can principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols 
the  cause  of  Caesar.  Seneca  is  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  he  represents  him  as  debauched  and 
licentious  in  his  morals.  Dion  flourished  about 
the  S30th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Reimarus,  2  vols. 

fol.  Hamb.  1750. IIL  A  famous  Christian 

writer,  sumamed  Ckrysostmn,  &c. 

DtoNtni,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  solemn  ity 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  fVom  Egypt  by 
a  certain  Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bac- 
chus is  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greelci  are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated 
by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were 
observed  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
ceremonious  superstition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered  by  their 
celebration,  the  archon assisted  at  the  solemnity, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  were  honoured 
with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  thepublic  games. 
At  first  they  were  celebrated  with  great  simpli- 
city, and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It 
was  then  usual  to  bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adom- 
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ed  with  a  vine  branch,  after  wbieb  ktkmtA  a 
goat,  a  basket  of  figs,  and  the  ^aXX»t.  TlMwof- 
shippers  imitated  in  their  dresi  and  aetioBs  the 
poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus,  Tbey 
clothed  themselves  infiiwnsldtts,flne  lii«en,aiia 
mitres;  they  carried  thyni,  drums,  pipes,  and 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  ^jionds  of 
ivy.  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  Siknns,  Psd, 
aiMl  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uacooth  manner  of  their 
dress  and  their  ISnitastical  motioas  Some  rode 
upon  asses,  and  others  drove  the  goats  toalaogh- 
ter  for  the  sacrifice.  In  thismanner  both  seies 
joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran  about  the  hilh 
and  country,  nodding  their  heads^  dancing  in 
ridiculous  postures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hide- 
ous shrieks  and  shoots,  and  crying  akmd,EToe 
Bacche!  lof  lo!  Evoel  lacchel  kbacche? 
Evohe !  Besides  these,  there  were  a  nwnberof 
persons  called  XuM^opoi,  who  carried  theXir«M 
or  musical  van  of  Bacchus:  wiibocit  llteir  »t- 
lendance  none  of  the  festirals  of  Bacchus  were 
celebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  god  is  oflen  called  ktaunn-  The  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable. 
The  name  of  the  most  eelebiated  were  (he 
Dioovsia  a^x*"*^^'*  ^  lamns  in  Attiea.  The 
chief*^  persons  that  oificiated  were  fomteen  wo- 
men, called  ytpaiMM,  vemeraUe.  They  were  a^ 
pointed  by  one  of  the  archons,  and  before  tbor 
appointment  thej  solemnly  took  an  oath,  before 
tTO  archon  or  his  wife,  that  their  body  was  free 

from  all  pollution. The  greater  Dionysia, 

sometimes  called  a»ca  or  rm  gmr'  on,  as  being 
celebrated  within  tke  ciif,  were  the  most  I|oioq& 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pie- 
ceding. The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  call- 
ed ra  car*  ay^tvty  because  celebrated  M»  tik  C9w»' 
trv,  or  Xqvaia,  from  XivMf  a  wiinemreu,  were  to 
all  appearance  a  preparation  for  the  greater  fes- 
tivals.   They  were  celebrated  in  autumn. 

The  Dionysia  jffpanpovia,  observed  at  Braurm 
in  Attica,  were  a  scene  of  lewdness,  extrava* 

gance,  and  debauchery. ^The  Dionysia  p^ 

mX  fa  were  observed  by  the  Athenians  in  honooi 
of  Bacchus  Nyctelius.  It  was  unlawftd  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  seen  or  done  during  thecel^ 
bration. The  Dionysia  called  «j^«^yM,  be- 
cause human  victims  were  offered  to  the  god,  or 
because  the  priests  imitated  the  eaUmg  tfr^Mt 
M^%  were  celebrated  with  much  solemnity. 
The  priests  put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  by 
the  wildness  of  their  look^,  and  the  oddity  dF 

their  actions,  they  feigned  insanity. The 

Dionysia  ^liKwliKa  were  yearly  observed  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  the  children  who  liad  been  instrudcd 
in  the  music  of  Philoxenus  and  Timotheos, 
were  introduced  in  a  theatre,  where  tbey  cele* 
brated  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  by  eniertaining 
the  spectators  with  songs,  dances,  and  difl*eTent 
exhibitions.  There  were,  besides  these,  others 
of  inferior  note.  There  was  also  one  (^nerved 
every  three  years,  called  Dionysia  r^icm^ics,  and 
it  is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it  hirosdf  in 
commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedition,  m 
which  he  spent  three  years.  There  is  also  an- 
other, celebrated  everjr  fifth  year,  as  mentioBed 

by  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes. All  these 

festivals  in  honour  of  the  gqd  of  wine,  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Greeks  with  great  lioesttoos- 
ness,  and  they  contributed  much  to  the  cormp- 
tion  of  morals  among  all  ranks  of  people.  They 
were  also  introduced  into  Tnscany,  and  finom 
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CiwBoeioRoiiie.  Amotkg  the  Romans  both  sexes 
promiseooaaly  joined  in  the  celebration  during 
the  darkness  or  night    The  drunkenness,  the 
debaoeheiy,  and  impure  actions  and  indnlgen- 
ces,  which  soon  prevailed  at  the  solenmirsr,  call- 
ed aloud  for  the  mterference  of  the  senate;  and 
the  consuls  8p.  Posthumios  Albinas  and  41. 
Manias  Pbilippns,  made  a  strict  examination 
conceining  the  pn^etv  and  superstitioiis  forms 
otf  the  Bacchanalia.    The  disorder  and  polla- 
Uoo  which  was  practised  with  imponiiy  oy  no 
less  than  "KOO  votaries  of  either  sex,  was  be- 
held with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the  con- 
sols; and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  ever  ban- 
ished from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
^hey  were  again  reinstitated  there  in  length  of 
time,  bat  not  with  sach  licentioasness  as  before. 
Bunjjf.  in  B^oc.—Virg,  JBn.  11.  v.  V!l.—Diod, 
4.—OniL  MtL  3,  v.  W,  1. 4.  v.  d91, 1. 6»  v.  587. 
DuwtooB,  1st,  or  the  dder,  was  sen  oi  Her- 
moerates.    He  signalized  himself  in  the  want 
which  the  Syracasans  carried  on  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  taking  advanta^  of  the 
power  lodged  in  his  hands,  he  made  himself  ab- 
aalnte  at  Syraciise.    To  strengthen  himself  in 
his  nsarpation,  and  acquire  popahurity,  he  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  recalled 
ilMee  that  had  been  banished.  He  vowed  eternal 
enmity  against  Carthage,  and  experienced  var 
rious  tmccesaes  in  his  wars  against  that  republic. 
He  was  ambitions  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and 
his  Imither  Theodoras  was  commissioned  to  go 
to.Olym^a,  and  repeat  there  some  verses  in  ms 
name,  with  other  competitors,  for  the  poetical 
prixes.    His  expectations  were  frustrated,  and 
his  poetry  was  received  with  groans  and  hisses. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  unsnccessfnl  at  Athens, 
where  a  poetical  prise  was  publicly  adjudged  to 
one  of  his  compositions.  This  victory  gave  him 
snore  pleasure  than  all  the  victories  $e  had  ever 
obtained  in  the  field  of  battle.    His  tyranny  and 
cruelty  at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  sabjecls,  and  he  becai|p  so  suspicious, 
tbftt  he  never  admitted  his  wife  or  children  to  his 
|>ri  vate  mrtments  without  a  previous  examina- 
tioB  of  their  garments.    He  never  trusted  his 
head  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard. 
He  made  a  subterraneous  cave,  in  a  rock,  said 
to  be  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a  human  ear, 
"which  measured  80  feet  in  height  and  250  in 
length.  It  was  called  the  ear  of  Dionysius.  The 
sonnds  of  this  subterraneous  cave  were  all  ne- 
cessarily directed  to  one  common  tympanum, 
-which  bad  a  communication  with  an  adjoining 
room  where  Dionysius  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  hear  whatever  was  said  by  those 
^prbom  lus  suspicions  and  cruelty  had  confined  in 
ffhe  apartments  above.     The  artists  that  had 
been  employed  in  making  this  cave  were  all  put 
to  death  oy  order  of  the  tjrrant,  for  fear  of  their 
revealing  to  what  purpose  a  work  of  such  un- 
common construction  was  to  be  appropriated. 
Hisc  impiety  and  sacrilege  were  as  conspicuous 
&s  his  suspicious  credulity.    He  took  a  golden 
vnantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that 
the  son  of  Saturn  had  too  warm  a  covering  for 
cbe  sammer,  and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he 
placed  one  of  wool  instead.    He  also  robbed 
.^BSaeulapius  of  bis  golden  beard,  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  Proserpine.    He  died  of  an  indi- 
fresdoo,  in  the  63d  year  of  hut  age,  B.  C.  368, 
aifker  a  reign  of  38  years.    Author^,  however, 


are  divided  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  a  violent  death. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant  invented  the  caia^ 
pulta,  an  engine  which  proved  of  infinite  service 
for  the  dischanpngof  showers  of  dartsand  stones 
in  the  time  of  a  siege.  Diod.  13,  14,  dcc.^ 
JusUn,  90,  e.  1,  Ac—Xmoph,  Hist.  Qrac,-^ 
a  Nep,  TifMl,—PluL  in  DUd. The  se- 
cond of  that  name,  sumamed  the  younger,  was 
son  of  Dionysius  the  1st,  by  Doris.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Dion,  his  brother-in-law,  he  invited 
the  philosopher  Plato  to  his  court,  ui.der  whom 
he  studied  tor  a  while.  The  philosopher  advised 
him  to  lay  aside  the  supreme  power,  and  in  his 
admonitions  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Dion. 
Dionysius  refused  to  consent,  and  soon  after 
Plato  was  seized  and  publicly  sold  as  a  slave. 
Dion  likewise,on  account  of  hisgreat  popularity, 
was  severely  abused  and  insulted  in  nis  family, 
and  his  wife  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Such 
a  violent  behaviour  was  highly  resented ;  Dion, 
who  was  banished,  collected  some  forces  in 
Greece,  and  in  three  days  rendered  himself 
roaster  of  S^cuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant  B. 
C.  357.  {Vid.  Dion,)  Dionysius  retired  to 
Locri,  where  he  behaved  with  the  ^eatest  op- 
pression, and  was  ejected  by  the  citizens.  He 
recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  after  hu  expul- 
sion ;  but  his  triumph  was  short,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  city.  He  fled  to  Corinth, 
where,  to  support  himself,  he  kept  a  school,  as 
Cicero  observes,  that  he  might  still  continue  to 
be  tyrant;  and  as  he  could  not  command  over 
men,  that  he  might  still  exercise  his  power  over 
bo3rs.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from  an  excess  of 
joy  when  he  heard  that  a  traged^r  of  his  own 
composition  had  been  awarded  with  a  poetical 
prize.  Dionysius  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  but 
ne  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  art  of  retaining 
his  power.  This  was  seen  and  remarked  by  the 
old  man,  who,  when  he  saw  his  son  attempting 
to  debauch  the  wives  of  some  of  bis  subjects, 
asked  him,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  whe» 
ther  he  had  ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so 
brutal  a  part  in  his  younger  days?  No,(answered 
the  son)  oecause  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  kins. 
Well,  my  son,  (replied  the  old  man,)  never  shaft 
thou  be  the  father  of  a  king.  Justin.  31,  c.  1, 
2,  Ac—Diod.  15,  SiC'-jElian.  V.  B.  9,  c.  8. 
— Q«iit^7.  8,  c.  6.--C.  Nep.   in  DioTL—Cic. 

Thue.  6,  c.  2. III.  An  historian  of  Bali' 

earnassus^  who  left  his  country  and  came  to  re- 
side at  Rome,  that  he  might  carefully  study  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  whose  composi- 
tions treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learned  of  the  age, 
and  derived  much  information  from  their  com- 
pany and  conversation.  Afler  an  unremitted 
application  during  24  years,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Roman  antiquities,  in  SO  books,  oT 
which  only  the  11  first  are  now  extant,  nearly 
containing  the  account  of  31S  years.  His  com- 
position has  been  greatly  valued  by  the  ancients 
as  well  as  the  modems  for  the  easiness  of  his 
style,  the  fidelity  of  his  chronology,  and  the  Ju- 
diciousness of  his  remarks  and  criticism.  Like 
a  fhithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authenticated,  and  totalnr 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  fill 
and  disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predecessors 
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and  followcTs.  To  (he  merits  of  the  elegant 
historian,  Dionysios,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
treatises,  has  also  added  the  equally  respecta- 
ble character  of  the  eloquent  orator,  the  critic, 
and  the  politician.  He  lired  during  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  30  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  3  rols.  fol.  1701, 
and  that  of  Reiske,  6  vols.  870.  Lips.  1774. 
— — IV.  A  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  in  the 
a^e  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  After  the  death 
oi  the  conqueror  and  of  Perdiccas,  he  married 
Amestris,  the  niece  of  king  Darius,  and  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king.  He  was  of  such  an  un- 
common corpulence  that  he  never  exposed  bis 
person  in  puolic ;  and  when  he  gave  audience 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  he  always  placed  him- 
self in  a  chair,  which  was  conveniently  made 
to  hide  his  face  and  person  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  When  he  was  asleep  it  was  impos- 
sible to  wake  him  without  boring  bis  flesh  with 
pins.  He  died  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  As 
nls  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and  popu- 
larity, his  death  was  severely  lamented  by  his 
subjects.    He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 

ana  appointed  his  widow  queen  resent. V. 

A  writer  in  the  Augustan  age,  called  Periegdes, 
He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geographical  treatise 
in  Greek  hexameters,  still  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  his  treatise  is  that  of  Henry  Ste- 

fhens,  4{o.  1577,  with  the  scholia,  and  that  of 
lill,  8vo.  Lond.  1688. VI.   A  ChrisUan 

writer,  A.  D.  4^2,  called  AreopagUa.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vols. 

fol.  1634. VII.  The  music  master  of  Epami- 

nondas.    C.  Nep. VIII.  A  celebrated  critic. 

Vid.  Ijonginua. 

DidpRANTOs,  I.  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
Greek  mercenaij  troops  in  the  service  of  Nec- 

tanebus,  king  or  Egypt*.     Diod.  16. ^11.  A 

Greek  orator  of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib. 

Gracchus.    Cie.  in  Brut. III.  A  native  of 

Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  13 
books  of  arithmetical  Questions,  of  which  six  are 
still  extant,  the  best  eaition  of  which  is  that  in 
folio,  Tolosas,  1670.  He  died  in  his  84th  year, 
but  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Some  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others 
under  Nero  and  the  Antonines. 

D108CORIDES,  I.  a  native  of  Cilicla,  who  was 
physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied  him- 
self to  study,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal 
herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Sara- 

cenus,  fol.  Francof  1598. II.  A  man  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  republic  of  Laceda>- 
mon.    A  nephew  of  Antigonns.    Diod.  19. 

DioTiMB,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Phd,  in 
Sipnp. 

DfpHfLUs,  I.  the  contemporary  of  Menander, 
was  born  at  Sinope  in  Pontus.  and  died  at 
Smyrna  in  Ionia.  His  comedieswere  celebrated 
for  their  wit,  sense,  and  pleasantness ;  thou<7h 
some  accused  thAn  of  occasional  dullness  and 
insipidity.    Plantns  took  his  Casina  from  the 

KXtp7€fu»9t  of  DIphilns. II.  An  Athenian 

general,  A.  XT.  C.  3fl[. III.  An  architeci,  so 

slow  in  finishing  his  works,  that  Diphilo  tardior 
became  a  proverb.    Cie.  ad  fratr.  3. 

D0CXUU8,  a  man  of  Tarentum,  deprived  of  his 


military  dignity  bv  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  for 
indulging  himselx  with  hot  baths.    Pekfon.  4. 

DdDCNiDBs,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Accotding 
to  some  traditions,  the  temple  was  origmally 
inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who 
nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Ambrosia, 
Eudora,  Pasiiboe,  Pytho,  Plexaore,  Corooifl^ 
Tythe  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages,  the  oAcks 
were  always  delivered  bv  three  old  women, 
which  cuBtom  was  first  established  when  Jupiter 
enjoyed  the  companjr  of  Dione,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  receive  divine  honours  in  his  lem^e 
at  Dodona.  The  Boeotians  were  the  only  people 
of  Greece  who  received  their  oracles  at  IJodooa 
from  men,  for  reasons  which  Strabo  1. 9,  folly 
explains. 

DoLABELLA,  (P.  CoRN.)  I.  a  Roman  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  ciril 
want  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Ciesar,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  famous 
battles  at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Monda.  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M.  An- 
tony, his  colleague,  opposed  it.  AAer  the  death 
of  J.  Caesar,  he  received  the  government  of  Sy- 
ria as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  his  vievs^ 
and  Dolabella,  for  violence,  and  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar's  murder- 
ers, was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic  of 
Rome.  He  was  besieged  uy  Cassins  in  Laodi- 
cea,  and  when  he  saw  that  a'll  was  lost,  he  killed 
himself,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.  He  vas 
of  a  small  stature,  which  gave  occasion  to  bis 
father-in-law  to  ask  him  once,  when  he  cDtered 
his  house,  who  had  tied  liim  so  cleverly  to  bis 
sword. — -4L  Another,  who  conquered  die 
Gauls,  Etrurians,  and  Boii,  at  the  lake  Vadi- 

monis,  6.  C.  283. ^The  family  of  the  Dok- 

bellae  distinguished  themselves  ajt  Rome,  and 
one  of  them  (L.  Com.)  conquered  Lusitaaia, 
B.  C  99. 

DdLoir,  I.  a  Trcjan,  son  of  Euroedes,  fiunoos 
for  his  swiftness.  Bein^  sent  by  EEeclor  10  say 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seined  fay 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his  coon- 
rrymen,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  with  bis  life. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes,  as  a  traitor. 
H(mer.  Jl,  10,  v.  314.— Virg.  JS?m  12,  v.  S«,  &fc 
II.  A  poet     Vid.  SuSirian, 

DoMiNicA,  a  daughter  of  PetroniDs,  who  mar- 
ried the  eniperor  Valens. 

DoMiTiA  Lbz,  de  Religume^  was  enacted  hf 
Domitios  Abenobarbus,"  the  tribune,  A.  IT.  C. 
650.  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing  priess 
from  the  college  to  the  people. 

DoMTHA  LoNaiNA,aRoman  lady,  who  boasted 
of  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Domitian. 

DoMtTfANua,  Titus  Flavins,  son  of  Vespesiaa 
and  Flnvia  Domatilla,  made  himself  emperorof 
Rome  at  the  death  of  bis  brother  Titus,  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  destroyed^  by 
poison.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  expectatioos 
were  soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  crud, 
and  gave  wav  to  incestuous  and  unnatural  io- 
dulsfences.  He  commanded  himself  to  be  called 
God  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  were 
presented  to  him.  He  pas^wd  the  srreitest  part 
of  the  day  in  catchini^  flies,and  killing  them  with 
a  bodkin :  Iso  that  it  was  wittily  answered  by 
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Vibiiis  to  a  pezscm  ivho  asked  him  who  was  with 
the  emperor.  Nobody,  not  even  a  fly.  In  the 
latter  part  or  his  reign,  Domitian  became  sus- 
picions, and  bis  anxieties  were  increased  by  the 
predictions  of  astrologersjbut  still  more  poignant- 
^r  by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so  distrust- 
ial,  even  when  alone,  that  round  the  terrace, 
where  he  usually  walked,  he  built  a  wall  with 
ahinrng  stone,  that  from  them  he  might  perceive. 
as  in  a  looking-glass,  whether  any  body  followed 
him.  All  these  precautions  were  unavailing; 
lie  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  i»g«%^n^  the  8th 
of  September,  A.  D.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
nge  and  the  l&th  of  his  reifn.  He  was  the  last 
ofihe  twelve  Caesars.  He  distinguished  himself 
for  his  love  of  learning;  and  in  a  little  treatise 


which  he  wrote  upon  the  great  care  which  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  hair,  to  prevent  baldness,  ne 
displayed  much  taste  aad  elegance,  accordii^  to 
the  observations  of  his  biog^raphers.  AAerlris 
death  he  was  publiclv  deprived  by  the  senate  of 
all  the  honours  which  had  been  profiiselv  heap- 
ed upon  him,  and  even  his  body  was  left  in  the 
open  air  without  the  honours  of  a  ibneral  This 
disgrace  might  proceed  from  the  resentment  of 
che  senators,  whom  he  had  exposed  to  terror  as 
well  as  to  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  that  au- 
CTSt  body  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  t^rbot  might 
Se  most  conveniently  dressed.  At  another  time 
they  received  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  thev  were  in- 
troduced into  a  large  gkwmy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  wuh  a  few  gummeringtapets. 
In  the  middle  were  placed  a  number  of  cofiins, 
oo  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
some  one  of  the  invited  senators.  On  a  sudden 
a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torch- 
ess  and  aAer  they  had  for  some  time  terrified  the 
guests,  they  permitted  them  to  retire.  SocJi 
were  the  amusements  and  cruekies  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  firat  part  of  his  reign,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  father  of  his  people  ai^  the  restorer  of 
learning  and  liberty.  SueL  in  vild^-^Eutrop.  7. 

DoMiTfLLA,  I.  (Fiavla,)  a  woman  who  mar- 
ried Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a  year 
alter  her  marriage,  and  11  years  after  Domitian. 
'     ■  II.  A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by 
whom  she  was  bani<ibed. 

DoMiTins  DomttiJLnus,  I.  a  general  of  Dio- 
rletian  in  Egypt.  He  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
ple at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  968^  and  supported  the 
d igyiity  of  emperor  for  about  two  years.  He  died 

a  violent  death. 11.  Lucius.     Vid.  JESnobar- 

btts.  III.  Cn.  .£nobarbus,  a  Roman  consul, 
who  conquered  Bituitus  the  Oani,  and  left  20,000 
of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  look  3000 

prisoners. IV.  A  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 

Adrian.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and 
his  melancholv  disposition. -^— V.  A  Roman 
who  revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He 
was  al  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  forced  Pom- 
pey  to  figbt  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ridicule. 

VI.    The  father  of  Nero,  famous  for  his 

cmelties  and  debaucheries.    Suet,  in  Ner. 

VII.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  conquered 

the  Allobroges.  PM. ^VIII.  A  consul,  dnr- 

m^  whose  consulate  peace  was  concluded  with 

Alexander  king  of  Emms.    Liv,  8,  c.  17. 

IX.  A  consul  under  Caliioila.  He  wrote  some 
few  thini^  now  lost.— -X.  A  Latin  poet,  called 
also  Marsns,  in  the  age  of  Horace.    He  wrote  > 
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gugrams,  remarkable  for  little  besides  their  m- 

dehcacy.    Ovid,  de  PojU,  4,  el.  16,  v.  5. ^XI. 

Afer,  an  orator,  who  was  preceptor  to  duintil- 
ian.  He  dii^^raced  his  talents  l^  his  adulation, 
and  bj^  practising  the  arts  of  an  mformer  under 
Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He  was  made  a 
consul  by  Nero,  and  died  A.  D.  59. 

DoNATus.  2Buu8, 1,  a  grammarian  who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  363.— ^IL  A  bishop  of  Numidia, 

a  promoter  of  the  Donatists,  A.  D.  311. III. 

A  bishop  of  Africa,  banished  from  Carthage  A. 
D.366. 

DoRSo,  (C.  Fabios,)  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  is- 
sued from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  besieged, 
to  go  and  ofier  a  sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  olter- 
ed  on  mount  GUiirinalis.  He  dressed  himself  in 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
tbe  statues  of  his  country  go&,  passed  through 
the  guards  of  tbe  enemy  without  betrayinff  tne 
least  signs  of  fear.  When  he  had  finished  his 
sacrifice,  he  returned  to  the  capitol  unmolested 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  astonished  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  did  not  obstruct  his  passage  or  molest 
his  sacrifice.    Liv,  5,  c.  46. 

DdRUs,  a  son  of  Hellen  and  Orseis,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left  Phthio- 
tis,  where  his  father  reigned^  and  went  to  make 
a  settlement  with  some  of  iiis  companions  near 
mount  Ossa.  Thecountrywascalled  Doris,  and 
the  inhabitants  Dorians.    BerodU,  1,  c.  56,  Ac 

DosiAOis,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  poetrjr 
in  the  form  of  an  akar  (fi»im)  which  Theocri- 
tus has  imitated. 

Dhaco,  I.  a  cdebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
When  he  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  he  made 
a  code  of  laws^  B.  C.  6S3,  for  the  use  of  the  cit- 
izens, which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were 
•aid  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood.  By  them, 
idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 
murder,  and  death  was  denounced  against  the 
one  as  weU  as  the  other.  Such  a  cooe  of  rip;o- 
rous  laws  gave  occasion  to  a  certain  Athenian 
to  ask  of  the  legislator  why  he  was  so  severe  in 
his  punishments;  and  Draco  ^ve  for  answer, 
that  as  the  smallest  transgression  had  uppearea 
to  him  deserving  death,  he  could  not  find  any 
punishment  more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious 
crimes.  These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but 
they  were  often  neglecled  on  account  of  tneir 
extreme  severity,  and  Solon  totally  abolished 
them,  except  that  one  which  punished  a  murder- 
er with  death.  The  popularity  of  Draco  was 
uncommon,  but  the  gratitude  of  his  admirers 
proved  fatal  to  him.  When  once  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  he  was  received  with  repeated 
applause,  and  the  people,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Athenians,  showed  their  respect  to 
their  lawgiver  by  throwing  garments  upon  him. 
This  was  done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco 
was  soon  hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the 
too  great  veneration  of  his  citizens.  Plut.  in 
Sol. IT.  A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  mu- 
sic. Id,  de  Hhisic, 

Drances.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Drimachob,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios.  When 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  ordered  a 
young  man  to  cut  it  ofl*  and  go  and  receive  the 
m-'ney.  Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  gene- 
rosity so  pleased  the  Chian.s  that  they  raised  a 
temple  to  hut  memory  and  honoured  him  as  a 
god.    AiMen.  13. 
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IHomuJi  Lnru,  a  daughter  of  Gennaoicna 
and  Ajgjippina,  fomous  for  her  debaucheries  and 
lioentioDsnesB.  Her  brother  Caligula  was  so 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangeroos  ill- 
ness he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  possessions, 
and  commanded  that  she  shonld  succeed  him  in 
the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A.  D.  38,  in  the 
83d  year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  survired  her  for  some  time. 

DrCso,  an  nnskilAil  historian  and  mean  usu- 
rer, who  obliged  his  debtors,  when  they  could  not 
pay  him,  to  near  him  read  bis  compositions,  to 
draw  from  them  praises  and  flattery.  Marat, 
l,Sai.3,y,BS. 

DaOsus,  L  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania. 
who  made  himself  fiunous  by  his  inirepioity  ana 
courage  in  the  provinces  of  Illyricnm  and  Pan- 
nonia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours 
of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a  blow  which  he 

fare  to  Sejanus,  an  audacious  libertine,  proved 
is  rain.    Sejanus  corrupted  livia,  the  wife  of 
Drosns,  and  m  conjunction  with  her  he  caused 

him  to  be  poisoned  by  a  eunuch,  A.  D.  23. 

11.  A  son  of  Germanicns  and  iigrippina^who 
enjoyed  offices  of  the  gpreatest  trust  under  Tibe- 
rius. His  enemjT  Seganua,  however,  effected 
his  ruin  by  his  insinuations  ^  Drusus  was  con- 
fined by  Tiberius,  and  depnved  of  all  aliment. 
He  was  found  dead  nine  days  after  his  confine- 
ment, A.  D.  33.— —III.  A  son  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  died  by  swallowinga  pear  thrown 
in  the  air. lY.  An  ambitious  Roman,  grand- 
father to  Cato.  He  was  killed  for  his  seditious 
conduct  PaUre.  1,  c  13. V.  Livius,  Ei- 
ther of  Julia  Augusta,  was  intimate  with  Bru- 
tus, and  killed  himseu  with  him  after  the  battle 

of  Philippi.    Paiere.  2,  c  71. VI.  M.  Li- 

vlus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  renewed  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Agrarian  laws,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  Gracchi  He  was  murdered  as  he 
entered  bis  house,  though  he  was  attended  with 
a  number  of  clients  and  Latins,  to  whom  he 
had  proposed  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 

B.C.  190.    CicadBer,\cl^ Yll.  Nero 

Claudius,  a  son  of  Tiberins  Nero  and  livia, 
adopted  by  Augustus.  He  was  brother  to  Ti- 
berius, who  was  afterwards  made  emperor.  He 
greatly  signalized  himself  in  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many and  Ghiul,  against  the  Rhceti  and  Vinde- 
lici,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  died 
of  a  fall  fVom  his  horse  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  9.  He  left  three  children,  Gtermani- 
cas,  livia,  and  Claudius,  by  his  wife  Antonia. 

Dion, VIII.  Cains,  an  historian,  who  being 

one  day  missed  from  the  cradle,  was  found  the 
next  on  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  with  his 

face  turned  towards  the  sun. The  plebeian 

family  of  the  Drusi  produced  eight  consuls,  two 
censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  surname  of 
Drusus  was  given  to  the  family  of  the  Livii,  as 
some  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed  a 
Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Virg.  in  6.  JSn,  v. 
824,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious 
Romans,  and  that  perhaps  more  particularly 
because  the  wife  of  Augustus  was  oflhat  family. 
DoiLUA  Lkz,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillius,  a 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its 
tribunes,  or  to  create  nnj  new  magistrate  with- 
out a  samdent  cause.  Zdv,  3,  c.  55. Anoth- 
er, A.  U.  C.  992,  to  regulate  what  interest 
ought  to  be  paid  for  money  lent 
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DmLuus  Nbfos,  C.  a  Roman  eonsol,  the 
first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval  pow- 
er of  Carthage,  B.  C.  9Ga  He  took  50  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a  naval 
triumph,  the  iint  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome. 
The  senate  rewarded  his  valour  by  permittiitf 
him  to  have  music  playing  and  Idrehes  lighted, 
at  the  public  expense,  every  day  while  be  was 
at  supper.  There  were  some  medals  atmck  ia 
commemoration  of  this  victory,  and  there  still 
exists  a  column  at  Rome,  which  was  erected  oa 
the  occasion.  Cic,  de  £biw.— -Ttacte.  Aim.  1, 
c.  12. 

DciofOBix,  a  powerful  chief  among  the  JEdai 
Cm.  Bdl.  a.  1,  c.  9. 

Duais,  an  historian  of  Samos,  who  flonrisfaed 
B.  C.  257.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agaihodes  ci 
Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  m  history  of 
Macedoma,  du:.    Slirai.  1. 

DooMviBi,  two  noble  patricians  at  Bone,  fint 
appointed  by  Tarquin  to  keep  the  SyhiUiae 
books,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire.  These  sacred  books 
were  placed  in  the  capitd.  and  secured  ia  s 
chest  under  the  ground.  Thev  were  cooailted 
but  seldom,  and  only  bv  an  orSer  of  the  senate, 
when  the  armies  had  oeen  defeated  in  war,  or 
when  Rome  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  an  inva- 
sion or  by  secret  seditions.  These  priests  con- 
tinued in  their  original  institution  till  the  year 
U.  C.  3B6,  when  alaw  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bunes to  increase  the  number  to  ten.  Some 
time  after  Sylla  increased  them  lo  fifteen,  knows 

bv  the  name  of  Cluindecemviri. ^There  weie 

also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  called  Dmm- 
viri  perdueUianes  twe  eapiUUet,  They  were 
first  created  by  TuUns  Hostilius,  for  trying  sodi 
as  were  accused  of  treason.  This  office  vas 
abolii^ed  as  nnnecessary,  but  Cicero  eaaqituas 
of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribane.  OnL 
jfro  BoHr,  Some  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Dnumviri, 
especially  when  there  were  two  together.  They 
were  first  created  A.  U.  C.  542.  There  were 
also  in  the  mtmieipal  towns  in  the  provinces 
two  magistrates  called  Dttumviri  ■wicyato. 
They  were  chosen  firom  the  Centarkms,  sad 
their  office  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.  They  weie  aometimes 
preceded  by  two  lictofs  with  the  fasces.  Their 
magistracy  continued  for  five  years,  on  which 
account  they  have  been  caOed  Qtanqmimmks 
magittratiu, 

DTion»,one  of  Alexander's  officers.  He 
conspired  with  mnoj  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
against  his  master's  life.  The  consplra<nr  was 
discovered, and  Dymnus stabbed  himself  oefore 
he  was  brought  before  the  king.    CitrL  6,  c.  7. 

Dtsadleb,  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  insdm- 
ted  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Cdeek  Pams.  % 
c.  14. 

DvscDifiTos,  an  Athenian  archon.    Pams^i. 

E. 

EBD5>fE,  a  festival  m  honour  of  ApoOoat 
Athens,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  loaar 
month.  It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honovr 
of  the  Kod,  and  to  carry  about  bonghsof  lanrel. 

There  was  also  another  of  the  sane  name, 

celebrated  by  private  families  the  seventh  day 
after  the  birth  of  every  chiUL 
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EcBBoalTBi,  a  ThessaliaD,  who  offered  vio- 
lence  to  Phoebas,  the  priestess  of  Apollo's  tem- 
ple of  Delphi.  From  this  circamstaace  ade- 
tree  was  made,  by  which  no  woman  was  ad- 
mittM  to  the  office  of  priestessbefore  the  age  of 
fifb[.    DuhL4, 

EadtaB,  L  an  Arcadian,  who  conquered  the 
Dorians «hen  they  endeavoured  to  recover  Pe- 
kponnesos  under  Hyllus.  Pans.  8,  c.  5.— IL 
A  king  of  Arcadia,  who  joined  Aristomenes 
against  the  Spartans. 

BcHBSTRATDa.  ason  of  Agis  1st,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, who  succeeded  his  fitther,  B.  C.  105&  B^ 
rodeL  7,  e.  904. 

EanoN,  I.  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  of 
seven  sons,  was  kin^  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  He 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the  word 
Eeiiomus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or  descend- 
ants.   Ham/fr.  IL  12. IL  The  conmiander 

of  the  Athenian  fleet  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
dooians  under  Clytas,  near  the  Elchinades. 
Diod,V^ 

EoMlTU  Mazimilla,  a  woman  who  accon:h 
panied  her  hnsbond  into  banishment  under  Ne- 
ro, dDC    TacU.  Aml  15,  c.  71. 

Elapheb5ua,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana 
the  Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  cXo^f ,  and  offered 
to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution  to  the 
following  circumstance :  when  the  Phocians  had 
been  severely  beaten  by  the  Thessalians,  they 
resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  certain  Dei- 
phaotus,  10  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  materials, 
and  bum  their  wives,children,and  efiects,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  uy  the  women,  who  de- 
creed Deiphantus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared,  before  they 
ired  the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enemies,  and 
fooght  with  such  uesnerate  Airy,  that  they  total- 
ly routed  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
u  commemoration  of  this  unexpected  success, 
this  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity,  so  that  even 
one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  March,  was 
called  ElapheboUon  from  this  circumstance. 

EcBcnu,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
of  Argos.  She  fint  incited  her  brother  Orestes 
to  revenge  his  father's  death  by  assassinating 
his  mother  Clytemnestra.  Orestes  gave  her  in 
Barriage  to  his  friend  Pylades,  and  she  became 
mother  of  two  sons,  Strophi  us  and  Medon.  Her 
adventures  and  roisfonunes  form  one  of  the  in- 
teresting tragedies  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Hy- 
gin.  &b.  122.— />aiu.  3,  c.  Id.— .^fi^ian.  V.  B. 
4,  c.  26,  d^ 

ELBcraTON.     Vid,  Part  III. 

ELBmriNiA,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
founh  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as  also 
by*  ibc  Pheneatse,  Lacedaemonians,  Parrhasians, 
and  Cretans-,  but  more  particularly  bv  the  peo- 
ple of  AtbeuH,  every  fiAh  year,  at  Eleusis  in 
Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  bv  Eumolpus, 
B.  C.  1366.  It  was  the  roost  celebrated  or  all 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece ;  whence  it 
is  often  called  by  way  of  eminence  /iv<rriipia,  ike 
mtfsteries.  If  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was 
(apposed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance 
lipon  his  head,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the 
ame  house  with  him.  Such  a  wretch  was  pub- 
ncly  put  to  an  ignominious  death.  This  resti- 
nl  was  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  every 


thing  contained  a  mystery,  and  Ceres  herself 
was  known  only  by  the  name  of  av^ta,  from 
the  unrow  and  grUf  (avJof)  which  she  suffered 
for  the  loss  of  her  aaugnter.  This  mysterious 
secrecy  was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  to 
all  the  votaries  of  the  goddess ;  and  if  any  one 
ever  appeared  at  the  celebration,  either  inten- 
tionally or  through  ignorance,  without  proper 
introduction,  he  was  immediately  ponishea  with, 
death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were' 
initiated  at  this  solenmily;  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  so  heinous  a  crime  toneglect  this  sacred 
part  of  religion^  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest ' 
accusations  which  contributed  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates.  The  initiated  were  under  the 
more  particular  care  of  the  deities,  and  therefore 
their  life  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more 
happiness  and  real  security  than  that  of  other  ^ 
men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted  during 
life,  but  it  extended  beyond  the  grave ;  and  they 
were  honoured  with  the  first  places  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  m 
perpetual  filth  and  ignominy.  Such  as  were 
guilty  of  murder,  though  afamst  their  will,  and 
such  as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any 
heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  such  as^ 
were  members  of  their  city.  This  regulation, 
which  compelled  Hercules,  Castor,  and  PoUuz, 
to  become  citizens  of  Athens^  was  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  first  ages  of  the  mstitution,  but  af- 
terwards^ all  persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were 
freely  initiated.  The  festivals  were  dividra  into 
greater  and  less  mvsteries.  The  less  were  insti* 
tuted  from  the  following  circumstance:  Her- 
cules passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Athenians 
were  celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated.  As  &is  could  not  be  done  because  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  un  willing 
to  displease  him  on  account  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athe- 
nians, another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  laws.  It  was  called  ^Mf«,  and 
Hercules  was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebrar 
tion  and  initiated.  These  less  mysteries  were 
observed  at  Agree  near  the  Ilissus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  from  which  place 
Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times 
the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at  Agne. 
This  purification  they  performed  by  keeping 
themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  unpolluted  during 
nine  days,  after  which  they  came  and  ofierea 
sacrifices  and  prayers,wearmg  garlands  of  flow* 
ers,  called  i^/icpc  or  <^f^  and  having  under 
their  feet  Aioc  Ktaiiov,  Jufiler's  tkin,  which  was 
the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.  The 
person  who  assisted  was  called  v^poiwf  from 
vita^^  wUer^  which  was  used  at  the  purification, 
and  they  themselves  were  called,  /nwai,  tke  ini- 
iiaJUd.  A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  less 
mysteries,  tnev  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and 
were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets  of. 
the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to  them, 
from  which  they  were  called  c^«foc  and  cvovrsii 
inspectors.  After  this  the  priest,  called  I<f>o^^ 
riK,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which 
they  readily  answered.  After  this,  strange  and 
amazing  objects  presented  themselves  to  their 
sight,  hideous  noises  and  bowlings  were  heard, 
and  the  trembling  spectators  were  alarmed  Iff 
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sadden  and  dreaded  a|»parUions.  This  w«s 
called  avrv^o,  inhnUon.  After  ihis,  the  ini- 
tiated were  dismissed  with  the  barbarious  words 
flf  Moyi  •fn^'  The  garments  in  which  they 
were  initiated  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less 
efficacy  to  arert  evils  than  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. *  From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they 
were  nerer  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
ibr  wear,  after  which  they  were  appropriated  for 
children  or  dedicated  to  ihe  g[oddess.  The  chief 
person  that  auended  at  the  initiation  was  called 
iMf^vrnt,  the  meaUr  of  sacred  tkim.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  dur^ 
ing  life ;  though  amooK  the  Celeans  and  Phlia- 
sians  it  was  limited  to  the  period  of  four  years. 
He  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  totally  to  the 
service  of  the  deities ;  his  life  was  chaste  and 
nngle,  and  he  usually  anointed  his  body  with 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  ez- 
trome  coltbiess,  to  eztmguish,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  natural  heat  The  Hierophantes  had  three 
attendants;  the  first  was  called  ^m^vx^^i  t^^ 
bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry.  The 
second  was  caHed  npni,  a  cryer.  The  third 
administered  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  mvc 
^tf/Mc.---— This  festival  was  observed  in  the 
month  mdromion  on  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  ISCh  till  the  33d.  During 
that  time  it  was  unlawftil  to  arrest  any  man,  or 
present  any  petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a 
thousand  <irachmas,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
pain  of  death.  It  was  also  unlawftil  for  those 
Who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  cover  of  a 
well;  to  eat  beann,  mullets,  or  weasels.  If  any 
Woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  chariot,  she  was 
obliged  by  an  edict  of  Lycurg;tts  to  pay  GOOO 
drachmas.  The  design  of  this  law  was  to 
destroy  all  distinctionnetween  the  richer  and 
poorer  sorts  of  citizens.  The  first  day  of  the  cele- 
bration was  called  «y«f/i«f ,  ossenMf,  as  it  might 
be  said  that  the  worshippers  first  met  together. 
The  second  day  was  called  oXo^  /iiwa(|  to  the 
gta,  ytm  tkM  are  inUkUed^  because  thev  were 
commanded  to  purifV  themselves  by  bathinj^  in 
the  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly 
a  mullet,  were  ofi*ered;  as  also  barley  fVom  a 
field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called 
Ova,  and  held  so  sacred,  that  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted 
to  partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  x^Xo- 
ft0v,  koly  hoM  of  CereSf  was  carried  about  in 
a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  every  side  the  peo- 
ple shouted  yai|»c  Aii/iiircf»  Hailf  Ceres!  After 
these  fbllowea  women,  called  m^o^opvc,  who  car- 
ried baskets^  in  Which  were  sesamum,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates, 
reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &c.  The  fifth 
was  called  a.  rav  \mtimAuv  nutpa^  the  torck- 
iftiy,  because  on  the  following  night  the  people 
run  about  with  torches  in  their  hands,  it  was 
usual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend 
which  should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her 
lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  mount  Mvml. 
Tne  sixth  day  was  called  UKx^f,  from  Jaeckns, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 
His  mother  in  her  search  of  Proserpine,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  From  that  circumstance  his 
statue  had  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  was  carried 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
BletiBis.    The  statue,  with  diose  that  accomps- 1 
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nied  it,  called  Imx^r"*/^)  ^^^  crowi»ed  with 
myrtle,  lathe  way,  nothing  was  heard  bat  siag^ 
ing  and  the  noise  of  brasen  kettles,  as  the  vota- 
ries danced  along.  The  way  tkroogk  wlach 
they  issued  from  the  city  was  called  li|M  afcf, 
the  sacred  yfay ;  the  resting  place,  Uf*  ••nt,  from 
a  Jig-tree  which  grew  in  the  neig bbonrkood. 
They  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the-Cephi* 
BUS,  where  they  derided  those  that  passed  bf. 
After  they  had  passed  this  bridge,  they  enterei 
Eleusis  by  a  place  called  itvrri^  <i«W»f ,  the  mff^ 
Heal  enlrtmee.  On  the  seventh  day  were  s^ons^ 
in  which  the  victors  were  reinunded  wiA  a 
measure  of  barley,  as  that  grain  had  t>een  first 
sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  dav  was  edled 
EiTfitfvpf ujr  ws^i  because  once  jfisculapius,  at 
his  return  irom  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  repetition  of  the  less  mysteries,  k 
became  customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  tkem 
a  second  time  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated,  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted. The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  ftscifal 
was  called  IlXir  ft^x^^t  ^'^'^tken  vesseh,  beoanse 
it  was  usual  to  fill  two  .such  vessels  with  wme, 
one  of  which  being  phiced  towards  the  east,  sad 
the  other  towards  the  west ;  which,  alter  the 
repetition  of  some  mystical  words,  were  both 
thrown  down ;  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the 
ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such  was 
tne  manner  of  celebraiing  the  Eleiisi&iB&  myste- 
ries, which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the 
Qreeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  ha 
obscene  and  abominable,  and  that  from  thence 
proceeded  all  the  mysterious  secrecy.  Thsf 
were  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reigo 
of  Adrian,  where  they  were  observed  with  the 
same  ceremonies  as  before,  though  perhaps  with 
more  freedom  and  licentiousness.  They  lasted 
about  1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  by 
Theodosius  the  Great.  jBiian.  V.  H.l^c^L 
Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  U.—Paus.  10,  c  21,  Ac— 
Pha. 

ELBomiiaA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Platea 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  EHeutherius,  or  the  aasener 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Oreece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this: 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  onder 
Pausanias  over  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general 
in  the  country  of  Plataea,  an  altar  and  statue 
were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleotheritis,  who  had 
freed  the  Greeks  from  the  i3rratmy  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  further  a'greed  upon,  in  a 
general  assembly,  by  the  advice  of  Anstides  die 
Athenian,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  evciy 
fifth  year  from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  tt> 
celebrate  Eleutheria,  fedivals  of  Kherty.  The 
Platasans  celebrated  also  an  aniversary  festival 
in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
that  famous  battle.  There  was  also  a  festival  of 
the  same  name  observed  by  the  Samians,  ia 
honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  ii)i«o,  vhen 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday,  which 
thev  called  Eleutheria. 

EMKNsta.  and  Euaca,  a  sect  of  philosophefS 
founded  bv  Phaedon  of  Eli^s  who  was  originally 
a  slave,  but  restored  to  liberty  by  Alcibiade& 
Dhr. — Sfrflft, 

Emssa.     Vid.  Dido. 

ElpikIce,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades,  who  nsf* 
ried  a  man  that  promised  to  release  ttom  con- 
finement her  brother  and  husband,  whom  tkf 
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Jaws  of  Athens  bad  DMde  Ksponsible  for  tKe 
fifte  imposed  oo  his  father.    C.  Nip.  in  €Hm, 

Empbdocles,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  histo^ 
rian  of  Agriffentam  in  Siciljr,  who  flourished 
444  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Telaoges 
the  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  iransmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon 
the  opioioDS  of  Pythagoras,  very  mnch  oom> 
mended,  in  which  he  spoke  of  ibe  various  bodies 
which  nature  had  giren  him:  He  was  first  m 
girl,  afterwards  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  a  fish, 
and  lastly  Empedocles.  His  poetiy  was  bcdd 
and  animaied,and  his  verses  we»«  so  universally 
esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  those  of  Eiomer  and  He- 
siod .  Empedocles  was  no  less  remarkable  fof  his 
homanity  and  social  virtues  than  for  his  learn- 
ing. He  showed  himself  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  tyranny,  and  refused  to  become  the  sovereign 
of  his  country.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily, 
and  often  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  the  pains  of  hi9  body  with  music.  It  is 
reported  that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of 
the  crater  of  iElna  proved  ftUal  to  him.  Some 
maintain  that  he  wisl^ed  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  a  god,  and,  that  his  death  might  be  on- 
known,  he  threw  himself  into  the  crater  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  frustrated,  and  the  volcano,  by  torow- 
ing  up  one  of  his  sandals,  discovmd  to  the 
world  that  Empedocles  had  perished  by  Are. 
Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  and  chat  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 
&rat.  1.  ep.  13,  v.  90.— Cte.  de  OraL  1,  c.  50, 
^—Diog.  in  vitd. 

Ennhts,  GL  This  poet,  who  has  generally  re- 
ceived the  glorious  appellation  of  UieFatherof 
Roman  song,  was  a  native  of  Rudiee,  a  town  in 
Calabria,  and  lived  from  the  year  of  Rome  515  to 
585.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia ; 
and,  if  Silius  Italicus  may  be  believed,  heserved 
in  the  Galabrian  levies,  which,  in  the  year  538, 
followed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he 
waged  in  that  island  against  the  favourers  of  the 
Cartbaginian  cause.  After  the  termination  of 
the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve 
years  in  Sardinia.  He  was  at  length  brought  to 
Kome  by  Cato  the  censor,  who,  in  560,  visited 
Sardinia,  on  returning  as  questor  from  AfVi(^. 
At  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aventine 
hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner, 
having  only  a  single  servant-maid  as  an  attend- 
ant. He  instructed,  however,  the  patrician 
youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state. 
Being  distinguished  (like  iEschylus,  the  great 
father  of  Grecian  tragedy)  in  arms  as  well  as 
letters,  he  followed  M.PalvitisNobilior  during 
his  expedition  to  .£toIia  in  564;  and  in  569  he 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city,  through  the 
favour  of  Gluintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of 
his  former  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  pro- 
tected by  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  whom  he 
issaid  to  have  accompanied  in  all  his  campaisms. 
Id  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Sci- 
pio Nasica;  and  the  desrree  of  intimacy  subsists 
mg  between  them  has  been  characterized  by  the 
well-known  anecdote  oftheir  successively  feign- 
ing to  be  fVom  home.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
intemperate  in  drinking,  which  bronifht  on  the 
disease  called  Moi^us  Articularis,  a  disorder  re- 
sembling the  gout,  of  which  he  died  at  the  age 


of  seventy,  just  after  he  had  exhibited  Ida- tnk 
gedy  of  Thyestes.  There  is  still  extant  an  e^-^ 
taph  on  this  poet,  reported  to  have  been  wrii- 
ten  by  htmsell,  strongly  characteristic  of  thai 
overweening  conceit  and  that  high  estimation  of  | 
his  own  talent,  which  are  said  to  have  formed 
the  chief  bleoMsh  of  his  chasaeter :— 

'  AspiciUy  O  elves,  fenis  Ennt  imaginis  forvum  • 
Hic  vestrum  panxU  max/tuma  facta  ptUmm, 
Nemo  me  la&rumia  decoret,  necfuneraJleiM 
FaxU — cur?  voliUvivusyeroraviHimJ 

To  judge  by  the  ftagments  of  his  works  which 
remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predeces»- 
sors,  not  only  in  poetical  genius,  but  in  Ihe  ait 
of  versification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
modeb  of  Greek  comjposition  had  begun  to  be 
studied  at  Rome.  Ennius  particularly  professed 
to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  thai  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
great  poet  had  revived  in  him^  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of 
Pythagorean  transmigration.  Aocordin^ly,  we 
find  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  many  imitations 
of  th^  niad  and  Odyssey.  It  is^  however,  the 
Greek  tragic  writers  whom  Ennius  has  chiefly 
imitated :  and  indeed  it  appears  fh>m  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  ra- 
ther translations  from  thedramis  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  on  the  same  subjects  which  he 
has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.  They  are 
founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Piiam  and  Paris. 
Hector  and  Hecuba ;  and  truly  Ennius,  as  well 
as  most  other  Latin  tragedians,  seems  to  have 
anticipated  Horace's  maxim . — 

*  BecUus  ''lUacyfn  carmen  deducts  in  actuSf 
Quam  si  prcferres  ignota  indidaque  primusj 

The  great  work,  however,  of  Ennius,  and  of 
which  we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was 
his  Annals,  or  metrical  chronicles,devoced  to  the 
celebration  of  Roman  exploits,  fhom  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war. 
These  Annate  were  written  by  our  poet  in  his 
old  age:  at  least,  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  twelfth  book 
was  frnished  by  him  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
The  Annals  of  Ennius  were  partly  founded  oo 
those  ancient  traditions  and  old  heroic  ballads, 
which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Cato's  Ori- 
gineSf  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  fhasts 
by  the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of 
Cato,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  j7ie« 
buhr  has  attempted  to  show,  that  all  the  mem<v 
rable  events  of^  Roman  history  had  been  rerai- 
fied  in  ballads,  or  metrical  chronicles,  in  the  8a- 
tumian  measure,  before  the  time  of  Ennius ; 
who.  according  to  him,  merely  expressed  in  the 
Greek  hexameter,  what  his  predecessors  had 
delivered  in  a  ruder  strain,  and  then  maliciously 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  he  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Roman  poetry.  The  poem  of  En- 
nius, entitled  PhageHca,  is  curiou$,«-4»  one 
would  hardly  suppose,  that  in  this  early  age, 
luxury  had  made  such  progress,  that  the  culin- 
ary art  should  have  been  S3rstematically  or  poet* 
ically  treated.  All  that  we  know,  however,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  or  served 
up,  is  fVom  the  Apolofria  of  Apuleius.  It  was, 
which  its  name  imports,  a  didactic  poem  on 
eatables,  particularly  fish,  as  Apuleius  tesiifleB: 
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— '  GL  Bnnii  edeo  phajgetica,  qnie  versibus  scrip- 
lit,  innamenbilia  pisciam  genera  enumerat, 
ouse  scilicet  curiose  cogaonl.  It  is  well  known, 
uiatprenoiis  to  the  time  of  Ennias,  this  subject 
had  oeen  discussed  both  in  prose  and  verse  by 
various  Qreek  authors,  and  was  particularly 
detailed  in  the  poem  of  Archestratus,  the  Epicu- 
rean:— 


Tlkiard 


Who  mukg  of  ptmU/ry^  venittm^amd  larA^ 
Potb  a'md€0ok ' 

It  appears  from  a  passa«^e  of  Apuleios,  that  the 
work  of  Ennius  was  a  <uffest  of  all  the  previous 
books  on  this  subject  Another  poem  of  En- 
nius, entitled  Eptckarvms,  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  translated  fVom  the  Qreek  work  of 
Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on  the  Nature 
01  Things,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato  gare 
the  name  of  T\nuBus  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Timsus  the  Locrian.  On  the  whole, 
the  works  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and 
interesting,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry 
which  afterwards  opened  to  such  perfection, 
than  estimable  ftom  their  own  intrinsic  beauty. 
This  applies  to  the  poetical  productions  of  En- 
nius; out  the  most  curious  point  connected 
with  his  literary  history  is  his  prose  translation 
of  the  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled, 
'Upa  Avaypa^n.  Euhemerus  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  an  inhabitant  of  Messene, 
a  city  of  Peloponnesus.  Being  sent,  as  he  rep- 
resented, on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Cassan- 
der,  king  of  Macedon,  he  came  to  an  island 
called  Panchaia,  in  the  capital  of  which,  Pana- 
ra,  he  found  a  temple  of  the  Tryphilian  Jupi- 
ter, where  stood  a  column  inscribed  with  a  re- 
gister of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  Among  these,  he  specified  Uranus,  his 
sons  Pan  and  Saturn,  and  his  daughters  Rhea 
and  Ceres;  as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune, 
who  were  the  ofl&pring  of  Saturn.  According- 
ly, the  design  of  Euhemerus  was  to  show,  by 
investigating  their  actions,  and  recording  the 
places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that  the  my- 
thological deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  bad  conferred  on  mankind, — a  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  Meiners  and  Warbur- 
ton,  formed  the  grandsecret  revealed  at  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
translation  by  Ennius,  as  well  as  the  original 
work,  is  lost;  but  many  particulars  concerning 
Euhemerus,  and  the  object  of  his  history,  are 
mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
preserved  by  Eusebius.  Some  passages  have 
also  been  saved  by  St  Augustine ;  and  long 
quotations  have  been  made  by  Lactantius,  in 
his  treatise  De  Falsa  ReUgione.  These,  so  far 
as  they  extend,  may  be  regarded  as  the  truest 
and  purest  sources  of  mythological  history, 
though  not  much  followed  in  our  modem  Parir 
tkeoru. 

ENTBLLira,  a  famow  athlete  among  the  friends 
of  JBneas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryz,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  be  con- 

anered  in  the  fhneral  games  of  Anchises  in 
licily.     Vir^.  JBn.  5,  v.  387,  Ac. 
Epaionondas,  a  famous  Theban,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  ofBoeotia.    His  father's 
name  was  Poljrmnus.    He  has  been  celebrated 
for  his  private  virtues  and  military  accomplish- 
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ments.  His  love  of  truth  was  so  great,  thai  he 
never  disgraced  himself  by  falsehood.  He 
formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friendship 
with  Pelopidas,  whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle. 
By  his  advice  Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes  from 
the  power  of  LAcedsmon.  This  was  the  signal 
of  war.  Epaminondas  was  set  at  the  head  of 
the  Theban  armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  about  371 
years  B.  0.  Epaminondas  nuule  a  proper  use 
of  this  victorious  campaign,  and  entered  the 
territories  of  Lacedaemon  with  50,000  men. 
Here  he  gained  manv  friends  and  partisans ; 
but  at  his  return  to  Thebes  he  was  seized  as  a 
traitor  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country. 
When  he  was  makmg  the  Theban  anns  vic- 
toriotts  on  every  side,  he  neglected  the  law 
which  forbade  any  citizen  to  retain  in  his  hands 
the  supreme  power  more  than  one  monih,  and 
all  his  eminent  services  seemed  unable  to  re* 
deem  him  from  death.  He  paid  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  only  beg- 
ged bis  judges  that  it  might  be  m.^ribed  on  his 
tomb  that  he  had  suffered  death  for  saving  bis 
country  from  ruin.  This  animated  reproach 
was  felt ;  he  was  pardoned,  and  investea  again 
with  the  sovereign  power.  He  was  succesfnl 
in  a  war  in  Thessaly,  and  assisted  the  Eleans 
ag^ainst  the  LacedsmonUms.  The  hostile  ar- 
mies met  near  Mantinea,  and  while  Epaminon- 
das was  bravely  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  breast, 
and  expired,  exclaiming  that  he  died  uncoo- 
quered,  when  he  heard  that  the  Boeotians  6t^ 
tained  the  victory,  in  the  48thyear  of  his  age, 
363  years  before  Christ  The  Thebans  severely 
lamented  his  death  ;  in  him  their  power  was 
extinguished,  for  only  during  his  life  they  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and  independence  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Epaminondas  was  froeal  as 
well  as  virtuous,  and  he  refbsed  with  indigna- 
tion the  rich  presents  which  were  offered  to  nim 
by  Artaxerxes,  the  kine  of  Persia.  He  is  re- 
presented by  bis  biographer  as  an  el^;ant  dancer 
and  a  skilful  musician,  accomplishments  high- 
ly esteemed  among  his  countrymen.  Pbd.  im 
Parall. — C.  Ifep.  in  vitA, — Xtnapk.  QhosL 
Gracr^Diod.  Ib.—PoM.  1. 

Ephbt£,  a  number  of  magisib^es  at  Athens 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. They  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  51 
by  Draco,  who,  according  to  some,  first  estab- 
lished them.  They  were  superior  to  the  Areop- 
agites,  and  their  privileges  were  great  and  no- 
merous.  Solon ,  however,  lessened  their  power, 
and  intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  or  man- 
slaughter and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  They  were  all  more  than  fifty  yean 
old,  and  it  was  required  that  their  manners 
should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and  their  beha- 
viour austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephori,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  first  created  by  Lycurgus ;  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Theopompns,  B.  C.  TOO.  They 
were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  stale, 
they  could  check  and  restrain  the  anthority  ofthe 
kings,  and  even  imprison  them  if  guilty  of  irreg- 
ularities. They  fined  Arcbidamns  for  marr^ 
ing  a  wife  of  small  stature,  and  imprisoned  Agis 
for  his  nnconstilutional  behaviour.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  peqple  at 
Rome,  created  to  watch  with  a  jealons  eye  over 
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the  liberties  and  righta  of  ihe  populace.  They 
had  the  management  of  the  public  money,  and 
"were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  Their  of- 
fice was  annual,  and  they  had  the  privilege  of 
con7ening,proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  great- 
er and  less  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  for- 
mer was  composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  in- 
habitants of  the  city ;  the  latter  of  30,000  Lace- 
daemonians, inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns 
and  villages.  C.  Nep,  in  Paus.  3. — Aristoi, 
i>ol.  2, 7. 

EraoRus,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cumae 
in  ^olia,  about  368  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  disciple  of  Isocrates,  by  whose  advice  he 
wrote  a  history  which  gave  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  battles  that  had  happened  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  barbarians  for  750  years. 
It  wa5  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
DOW  lost    QuinlU.  10,  c.  1. 

Epicharmus,  the  first  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account,  was  a  Syracnsan 
by  birth  or  emigration.  It  was  about  Olymp. 
TDih,  1,  B.  C.  500,— thirty-five  years?  aHer 
Thespis  began  to  exhibit,  eleven  years  alter  the 
commencement  of  Phrynichus,  and  just  before 
the  appearance  of  .£schylus  as  a  tragedian, — 
that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  comedy  pro- 
perly so  called.  Before  him  this  depanmeni  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, nothing  but  a  series  of  licentious  songs 
and  satiric  episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or 
consistency.  He  gave  to  each  exhibition  one 
single  and  unbroken  fable,  and  converted  the 
loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dialogue.  The 
sul^ects  of  his  comedies,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extant  titles  of  thirty-five  of  them,  were 
chiefly  niythological.  Tragedy  had,  some  few 
years  before  the  era  of  Epicharmus,  begun  to 
assume  iLs  staid  and  dignified  character.  The 
woes  of  heroes  and  the  msyesty  of  the  gods  had, 
under  Phrynichus,  become  its  favourite  theme. 
The  Sicilian  poet  seems  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  his  audi- 
ence, by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous  matter 
dressed  up  in  all  the  p^rave  solemnity  of  the 
newly-invented  art  Discarding,  therefore,  the 
low  drolleries  and  scurrilous  invectives  of  the 
ancient  rw^w^i a,  he  opened  a  novel  and  less  in- 
vidiotts  source  of  amusement,  by  composing  a 
set  of  burlesque  dramas  unon  the  usual  tragic 
subjects.  Tnev  succeeded ;  and  the  turn  thus 
f  iven  to  comedy  long  continued;  so  that  when 
It  once  more  returned  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  speedily  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  poets  were 
the  constant  objects  of  its  parody  and  ridicule. 
The  great  chan^  thus  effected  by  Epicharmus 
justly  entitled  him  to  be  called  the  tnveidor  of 
comedy.  But  his  merits  rest  not  here :  he  was 
distisgiiished  for  elegance  in  composition,  as 
well  as  originality  of  conception.  So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellencies,  that  Plato  terms 
him  the  first  of  comic  writers;  and,  in  a  later 
a^e  and  foreign  country.  Planins  chose  him  as 
his  model.  The  plays  or  Epicharmus,  to  judge 
from  the  fra^ents  still  left  us,  abounded  in 
apothegms,  little  consistent  with  the  idea  we 
mig^ht  otherwise  have  entertained  of  their  na- 
ture, from  our  knowledge  of  the  buffix>neries 
whence  his  comedy  sprung,  and  the  writings  of 
Aristophanes,  his  pahially-extani  successor. 
Bat  Epicharmus  was  a  philosopher  and  a  Pytha- 
gorean.   In  the  midst  of  merriment  he  failed 


not  to  inculcate,  in  pithy  gnonue,  the  otherwise 
distasteful  lessons  of  morality  to  the  gay  and 
thoughtless;  and,  sheltered  by  comic  license,  to 
utter  offensive  political  truths,  which,  promul- 
ged  under  any  other  circumstances,  might  have 
subjected  the  sage  to  the  vengeance  of  a  des- 
potic government  We  find  Epicharmus  still 
composing  comedies,  B.  C.  485 :  and  again  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Hiero,  B.  C.  477.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  or  nineiy-seven  years. 

Epiclidiss,  a  LAcedeemonian  of  the  family  of 
the  Euryslhenids.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 

%his  brother  Cleomenes  3d,  in  the  place  of 
^,  against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Spar- 
ta.   Pom.  2,  c.  9. 

Epxcraies,  was  a  native  of  Ambracia  in  Epi- 
rus.  and  the  imitator,  accordi  g  to  Athenseus, 
of  Antiphanes.  He  made  Plato  the  subject  of 
his  ridicule ;  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment 
is  preserved,  where  the  disciples  of  that  pbilos- 
opner  are  described  as  engaged  in  deep  dis- 
cussion over  a  cucumber. 

Epictetus,  a  stoic  philosopher  ofHieropolis 
in  Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  Epaphrudi- 
tus,  the  freedman  of  Nero.  Though  driven 
from  Rome  by  Domitian,  he  returned  aller  the 
emperor's  death,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  Ad- 
rian aod  Marcus  Aurelius.  Like  the  stoics,  be 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  he  declared  himself  strongly  against 
suicide,  which  was  so  warmly  adopted  by  his 
sect  He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  I'he 
earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made  use,  was  sold 
some  time  aAer  his  death  at  9000  drachmas. 
His  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  stoic 
philosophy ;  and  his  dissertations,  which  were 
delivered  to  his  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arrian. 
His  style  is  concise,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
full  of  energy  and  useful  maxims.  The  value 
of  his  compositions  is  well  known  from  the  say- 
ing of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who  thanked 
the  gods  he  could  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country. 

Epicurus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son  of 
Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  bom  at  Gargetius 
in  Attica.  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of 
bis  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  13,  when  his  pre- 
ceptor repeated  to  him  this  verse  from  lie- 
siod: — 

in  ike  beginning  of  (Mi^gt  the  CkoM  was 
created^ 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it. 
To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  he  knew  not, 
but  only  philosophers.  *'  Then,**  says  the  youth. 
"  philosophers  nenceforth  shall  instruct  me.'* 
AAer  having  improved  himself,  and  enriched 
his  mind  by  travelling,  he  visited  Athens,  which 
was  then  crowded  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the 
cynics,  the  peripatetics,  and  the  stoics.  Here 
he  established  himself,  and  soon  attracted  a 
number  of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gra- 
vity of  his  manners,  and  by  his  social  virtues. 
He  taught  them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
consisted  in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  from 
sensual  gratification  or  from  vice,  but  from  the 
pnioyments  of  the  mind  and  the  sweets  of  virtue. 
This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  different  sects,  and  particularly 
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by  tbe  stoics.  When  Leontlam,  ooe  of  his 
female  pupils,  was  accused  of  prosiitutiDg  hei^ 
self  to  her  master  and  to  all  his  disciples,  the 

eilosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  the  accusation 
silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His  health 
was  at  last  impaired  by  continual  labour,  and  he 
died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  which  long  sub- 
jected him  to  the  most  excmtiating  torments, 
and  which  he  bore  with  unparalleled  fortitude. 
Uis  death  hap^ned  370  years  before  Christ,  in 
the  72d  year  ot  his  age.  His  disciples  showed 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  learned 
preceptor  by  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
among  them.  While  philosophers  in  every  sect 
were  at  war  with  mankind  and  amour  them- 
selves, the  followers  of  Epicurus  enjoyedpef  feet 
peace,  and  lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship. 
The  aay  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  univer- 
sal festivity,  and  during  a  month  all  his  admi- 
rers gave  themselves  i^  to  mirth  and  innocent 
amusement.  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiqui- 
ty, Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings  de- 
serve attention  for  their  number.  He  wrote  no 
less  than  300  volumes  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertios ;  and  Chrysippus  was  so  jealous  of  the 
fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no  sooner  had  Epi- 
curus published  one  of  his  volumes  than  he  im- 
mediately composed  one,  that  he  might  not  be 
overcome  in  the  number  of  his  productions. 
Epicurus,  however,  advanced  truths^  and  argu- 
ments unknown  before;  but  Chrysippus  said 
what  others  long  ago  had  said,  without  showing 
any  thing  which  mi^ht  be  called  originality. 
The  followers  of  Epicurus  were  numerous  m 
every  age  and  country,  his  doctrines  were  rapid- 
ly disseminated  over  the  world,  and  when  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  was  substituted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were 
undermined  and  aestroyed.  No  philosopher  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  eulogium,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  so  much  reproach,  because  his 
doctrines  were  calculated  to  divide  the  opinions 
of  mankind  in  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the 
moral  constitution  of  spciety,  and  do  actually 
contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  contra- 
diction ;  but  moreover  because  the  opinions  of 
his  later  disciples,  and  still  more  their  conduct, 
deduc<ni  from  one  of  these  contrary  interpreta- 
tions of  his  dogmas,  have  been  too  generally  re- 
ceived for  those  of  Epicurus  himself.  Diog.  in 
vU&.—uElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13.— Cu;.  de  Nat,  D, 
1,  c.  24  and  25.— TVsc.  3,  49,  de  finih.  2,  c.  22. 

Epidauria,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
JEsculapius. 

Epiooni,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  The- 
ban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous 
in  ancient  history*  It  was  undertaken  ten  years 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished in  the  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  fathers,  and  marched  against 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Thersander; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of 
Araphiaraus.  The  Argives  were  assisted  by  the 
Cormthians,  the  people  of  Messenia,  Arcadia, 
and  Me^ra.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  ouarrel,  as  in  one 
common  cause,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met 
and  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Gllsas.  The 

Sjht  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  de- 
arcd  for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans 
fled  to  niyrictun  with  Leodamus  their  general, 
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whfle  others  retired  into  Thfiises,  where  toey 
were  soon  besieged  and  forced  to  sorrender.  m 
this  war  .figialeus  alooe  was  killed,  and  his  fa- 
ther Adrastus  was  the  only  persion  who  escaped 
alive  in  the  first  war.  This  whole  war,  as  rao- 
sanias  observes,  was  written  in  verse ;  andCal- 
linus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  ▼er8e^  ascribes 
them  to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been  adopu 
ed  by  many  writers.  For  my  part,  continues 
the  geographer,  I  own  that,  next  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odysse)r  of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  poeuL  Pa^u.  9,  c.  9  and  25. — AfoUod.  1 
and  3. — IHod.  4.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans,  wfao^ 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  formed  coiuiexioos 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

Epimenides,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  cootem- 
porary  with  Solon.  His  father's  name  was 
Agiasarchus,  and  his  mother's  Blasta.  He  b 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  by  those 
who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  Whik 
he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  be  entered 
into  a  cave,  where  he  fell  asleep.  His  sleep 
continued  for  40,  or  47,  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
57  years ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  every 
object  so  considerably  altered,  that  be  scarce 
knew  where  he  was.  His  brother  apprized  him 
of  the  length  of  his  sleep  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  289  year& 
After  death  he  was  revered  as  a  god,  and  great- 
ly honoured  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  plague,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  many  good  and  usefbl  counsels.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  built  temples  in  tk 
Grecian  communities.  CU.  de  Dio.  I,  c  3t— 
Diog,  in  vilA.—Paus.  1,  c.  14.— PZa/.  m  SrL— 
Vol.  Max,  8,  c.  13.— SrdA.  10.— Piitt.  7,  c  li 

Epiocinm,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Epihpanes,  (iUustriaus^)  a  surname  given  to 

the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria. A  somame 

of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  hoase 
of  the  Lagidae.    Strab,n. 

Epiphanius.  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was 
active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen,  bat 
his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the  frag- 
ments which  Uieypreserve  than  for  tlieir  own 
intrinsic  merit.  Tne  only  edition  is  by  Diem^fs, 
Petavius,  2  vols.  Paris,  1622.  The  budiopdied 
A.  D.  403. 

EpfTADEs,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycurgus,  which  forbade  laws  to  be  made,  /Hat 
in  AguL, 

ErasistrItos,  a  celebrated  physician,  grand- 
son to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  discovered 
by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love  which  Ao- 
tiochus  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-lav 
Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talcms 
for  the  cure  by  the  father  of  Antiocbus.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent  phvsic 
He  died  B.  C.  257.  Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  7.— -Wat 
in  Demttr, 

ERAToeTHENES,  son  of  Agluus,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  dedicated 
his  time  to  grammatical  criticism  and  philoso- 
phy, but  more  particularly  to  poetry  and  ma- 
thematics. He  has  been  called  a  second  Plato, 
the  cosmographer,  and  the  geometer  of  the 
world.  He  is  supposed  to  be.  the  inventor  oi 
the  armillary  sphere.  With  the  instmrnents 
with  which  the  munificence  of  the  Ptolemies 
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sapplied  the  library  of  Alexandria,  he  wasen- 
abled  to  measure  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  he  called  20 1-2  degrees.  He  also  mea- 
sored  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  determined 
the  extent  and  circumference  of  the  earth  with 
great  exactness,  by  means  adopted  by  the  mod- 
ems. He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  to 
his  89d  year,  B.  C.  194.  Some  few  fragments 
remain  of  his  compositions.  He  coUecled  the 
annals  of  the  Egyptian  kings  by  order  of  one  of 
the  Ftolemies.    Cic.  ad  Attic.  2,  ep.  6. —  Varro. 

ERATosraATcs,  an  Ephesian,  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  tne  Great  was  tx)m.    Thi  bum  ing, 
as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  pre- 
vented or  seen  by  the  goddess  of  the  place,  who 
was  then  present  at  the  labours  of  Olympias 
and  the  birth  of  the  conqueror  of  Persia.    Era- 
tostratus  did  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his 
name  by  so  uncommon  an  action.    Pint,  iu 
Alex.—  Val,  Max,  8,  a  14. 
EafiCBTHEus.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Erjchthonius.     Vid.  Part  III. 
EriphInib,  a  Greek  woman,  famous  for  her 
poetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  hunter  Melampus.  and,  to  enjo^  his  com- 
pany, she  accustomed  nerself  to  live  in  the 
.woods.    Atken.  14. 

Ebixo,  a  Roman  knight,  condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  dieath. 
Senec.  1,  de  Clem.  14. 

ErOpus,  or  .£ropa8,  a  king  of  Macedonia, 
who,  when  in  the  cradle,  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  1st,  B.  G.  602.  He  made  war  a^nstthe 
niyrians,  whom  he  conquered.  JuUm.  7,  c.  2. 
Eros,  a  servant  of  whom  Antony  demanded 
a  sword  to  kill  himself  Eros  produced  the  in- 
strument, but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master, 
he  killed  himself  in  his  presence.  PhU.  in  Anton. 
ER<ynA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  god 
of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians 
every  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  when 
musicians  and  others  contended.  If  any  quar- 
rels or  seditions  had  arisen  among  the  people, 
it  was  then  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  the  god  that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 
EsTuiA,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  or 
communicate  it  to  any  body. 

ETKARcmm,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  C rete.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  woman  who 
made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
stepdaughter  Phronima.  Etearchus  gave  ear  to 
all  the  accusations  which  were  brought  against 
bis  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  She  bad  a  son  called  Battus,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Gyrene.  Herodot.  4,  e.  154. 
EteAclcs.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Gtbonicus,  a  Lacednemonian  general,  who, 
upon  bearing  that  Gallicratidas  was  conquered 
at  Arginusse,  ordered  the  messengers  of  this 
news  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitvlene  in 
triumph.  This  so  terrified  Conon,  who  besie^d 
the  town,  that  he  concluded  that  the  enemy  had 
obtained  some  advantageous  victory,  and  he 
ra»ed  the  sie^.    Diod.  13. — Poly  an.  1. 

Et&si£,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  gen- 
tle and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  five  or 
six  weeks  in  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn. 
iMOrel.  5,  V.  741. 
EvAGoaAS,  a  king  of  Gyprus,  who  retook  Sa- 
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lamis,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  father bj 
the  Persians.  He  made  war  against  ArtaxcrxeS| 
the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
E|;yptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyrians,  and  ob* 
tamed  some  advantage  over  the  fleet  of  his  ene-> 
my.  The  Persians,  however,  soon  repaired 
their  losses,  and  Evagoras  saw  himself  defeated 
by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  of 
all  his  dominions  except  the  town  of  Sfuami& 
He  was  assassinated  soon  after  this  fatal  change 
of  fortune,  by  a  eunuch,  374  B.  G.  He  leBt 
two  sons,  jS^icocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Protagoras,  who  deprived  his  nephew  Evagoras 
of  his  possessions.  Evagoras  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  sobriety,  moderation,  and 
magnanimity ;  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  po- 
litiod  error  m  the  management  of  his  kingdom, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  love  of  equity  was  a  full 
compensation.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  ftither  Nicocles.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Pro- 
tagoras took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  hi»  jpower.  Evagoras  fled  to 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  wno  gave  him  a  government 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Gyprus,  but  his  op- 
pression rendered  him  odious,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his  orders 
put  to  death.  C.  Nep.  12,  c.  Q.—Diod.  14.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  3. — Justin.  5,  c.  6. 

EvANDEa,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Garmente. 
king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obligea 
him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  drove  the  Aborigines  from  their  an- 
cient possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  Rome  was  afterwards  founded. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  after  death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him 
an  altar  on  mount  Aventine.  Pavs.  8,  c.  43. 
— Liv.  1,  c.  7. — ItaZ.  7.  v.  18. — Dionys.  Hal,  1, 
c.  l.^Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  500, 1.  v.  91. 

EvANGORioEs,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  those  who  had  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympla,  where  he  himself  had  been  victorious. 
Pans,  6,  c.  8. 

EvAX,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  wrote  to  Kero 
concerning  jewels,  &c.    Plin.  25,  c.  2. 

EuBtJLE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of 
Leon,  sacrificed  with  her  sisters,  W  order  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  the  safety  of  her  coun- 
try, which  laboured  imder  a  famine.  jElian.  V. 
H.  12,  c.  18. 

EubClIdes,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  pupil 
and  successor  of  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
quer the  difficulty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the 
letter  R.  He  severely  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.    THog. 

EubClus,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 
mosthenes.  II.  A  comic  poet. Til.  An 

historian  who  wrote  a  voluminous  account  of 
Mithras. 

EucfiRus,  a  man  of  Alexandria,  accused  of 
adultery  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have 
occasion  to  divorce  her.     Tadi.  Ann.  14.  c.  60. 

EocHiDEs,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  about 
107  miles.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  some  sacred  fire. 
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EucLiiNn,  L  a  native  of  Megara,  disciple  of 
Socrates,  B.  C.  404.  When  the  Athenians  had 
forbidden  all  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  lo  enter  their  city,  Euclides  diagaiaed  him- 
self in  woman's  clothes  to  introduce  himself  into 
the  presence  of  Socrates.  Dufg.  in  Socrate. 
-—II.  A  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  300  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  writings  on  music  and  geometry,  but 
particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  ma- 
thematics, which  consist  of  problenLs  and  theo- 
rems with  demonstrations.  Th is  work  has  been 
greatly  mutilated  by  commentators.  Euclid  was 
80  respected  in  his  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
became  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  established  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous, 
that  from  his  age  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
conquest^  no  mathematician  was  found  but  what 
had  studied  at  Alexandria.  He  was  so  respect- 
ed, that  Plato,  himself  a  mathematician,  being 
asxed  concerning  the  building  of  an  aJtar  at 
Athens,  referred  his  inquiries  to  the  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria.  Vol,  Max,  8,  c.  liL — Cic, 
de  Oral.  3.  c.  72. 

EtTDAMiDAs,  I.  a  son  of  Archidamus  4tb,  bro- 
ther to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne,  after  his  brother's  death.  B.  G.  330. 

Pans,  3,  c.  10. IL  A  son  of  Archidamus, 

king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C.  266. 

III.  The  commander  of  a  garrison  stationed  at 
Trcezene  by  Craterus. 

EuDOQA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
the  younger,  who  gave  the  puolic  some  compo- 
sitions.   She  died  A.  D.  460. 

EuDOxiA,  I.  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  &c. II. 

A  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who 
married  the  emperor  Maximus,  and  invited 
Gfenseric  the  Vandal  into  Italv. 

EuDoxus,  I.  a  son  of  ^scnlnes  of  Cnidus, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
astrology,  medicine,  and  geometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  regulated  tne  year  among  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  he  first  brought  from 
Egypt  tne  celestial  sphere  and  regular  astrono- 
my. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  top 
bf^a  mountain,  to  study  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
by  whose  appearance  he  pretended  to  foretell 
the  events  or  futurity.  He  died  in  his  53d  year, 
B.  C.  352.     Luean,  10,  v.  VSI.^Diog.^Pe- 

iron.  88. ^11.  A  native  of  Cyzicus,  who  sailed 

all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 

columns  of  Hercules. IIL  A  Sicilian,  son 

of  Agathocles. 

EvEMERDs,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messenia, 
intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled  over 
Qreece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all  had  been 
upon  earth  as  mere  mortal  men.  Ennius  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.    It  is  now  lost. 

EvBPHfiNuS|  a  Pvthagorean  philosopher, 
whom  DionjTSitts  condemned  to  death  because 
he  had  alienated  the  fjeople  of  Metapontum  from 
his  power.  The  philosopher  begged  leave  of 
the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  in  six  months.  Dionysius  con- 
sented b^  receiving  Eucritus,  who  pledg:ed  him- 
self to  die  if  Evephenus  did  not  return  in  time. 
Evephenus  returned  at  the  appointed  moment, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Dionysius,  and  delivered 
hiafriend  Eucritus  from  the  death  which  threat- 
ened him.     The  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with 
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these  two  Ariends,  that  he  pardoned  ErqiheBiB^ 
and  begged  to  share  their  friendship  and  con- 
fidence.   Polyan,b. 

EvEROETEs,  a  surname  signifying  benefaUor, 
'  ven  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonns 

oson  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  also 
commonly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pon- 
tus ;  and  we  often  see  among  the  former  an 
Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among  the  latter  a 
Miihridates  Eveigetes.  Some  of  the  Roman 
emperors  also  claimed  that  epithet,  so  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

EuoENiua,  a  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  2d,  A.  D. 
392. 

EuMfua,  a  herdsman  and  steward  to  Ulysses, 
who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  from 
the  Trojan  war  after  20  years'  absence,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  removing  Penelope's  suiters.  He 
was  originally  the  son  of  the  Jcing  of  Scyros, 
and,  upon  being  carried  away  by  pirates,  he 
was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who  rewarded 
his  fidelity  and  services.  Homer.  Od.  13^  v.  403^ 
1. 14,  V.  3, 1. 15,  V.  288, 1. 16  and  17. 

EuM&LUS,  I.  one  of  the  Bacchiads,  who  wrote, 
among  other  things,  a  poetical  history  of  Co- 
rinth, B.  C.  750,  of  which  a  small  fragment  is 

still  extant.    Pans.  2,  c.  1. ^11.  A  kingof 

the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C.  301 

EuMSNEs,  I.  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to 
succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He  coo- 
<](uered  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  government,  till  the  power  and 
jealonsv  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
joined  nis  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccas,  and  de- 
feated Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  Neratde- 
mus  perished  bv  the  handt  of  Eumenes.  Whea 
Crateras  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his 
remains  received  an  honourable  funeral  from 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Eumenes,  after 
weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was 
his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  rela- 
tions in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  agaiotf 
Antipater,  and  conquered  him ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  di- 
rected against  Antigonus,  by  whom  be  was  con- 
quered chiefiy  by  the  treacherous  c<mduct  of  his 
officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dis- 
band the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  secare 
himself  a  retreat;  and  he  fled  with  only  W 
faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified  place  on 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  socn 
besieged  by  the  conaueror.  He  supported  the 
siege  for  a  year  witn  courage  and  resolotioo, 
but  some  disadvantageous  skirmishes  so  re- 
duced him,  that  his  soldiers,  grown  dcsperaie, 
and  bribed  by  the  ofiers  of  the  enemy,  bad  the 
infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  Anti- 
gonus. The  conqueror,  from  shame  or  remorse, 
had  not  the  courage  to  visit  Eumenes ;  but  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  officers  in  what  manner  he 
wished  him  to  be  kept,  he  answered,  Keep  him 
as  carefully  as  yon  would  keep  a  lion.  Tht! 
severe  command  was  obeyed ;  out  the  asperitj 
of  Antigonus  vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Eu- 
menes, del  i  vered  from  the  weight  of  chains  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  the  g^reatest  mtimacy  while  both 
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vere  snbservient  to  the  command  of  AlexaDder; 
■nd  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity 
were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  petitions  of  bjs 
son  Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Enmenes.  But 
the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed ;  and  when  An- 
tigonns  recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  had 
in  his  power,  be  ordered  Eomenes  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  prison:  (though  some  imagine  he 
was  murdered  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
conqueror^  His  bloody  commands  were  exe- 
cuted B.  C.  315.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  raised  himself  to  power  by  merit  alone. 
His  skill  in  public  exercises  first  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip ;  and  under  Alexan- 
der his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  per- 
son, and  panicularly  his  military  accomplish- 
ments, promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general. 
Even  his  enemies  revered  him;  and  Antigo- 
nns,  by  whose  orders  he  perished,  honoured  his 
remains  with  a  splendid  ftineral^  and  conveyed 
his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  family  m  Cappadocia. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Eumenes  had  such  a 
universal  influence  over  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, that  none,  during  his  lifetime,  dared  to 
assume  the  title  of  king ;  and  it  does  nor  a  little 
reflect  to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars  he 
carried  on  were  not  from  private  or  interested 
motives,  but  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  his 
deceased  benefactor's  children.  Plut.  <f>  C.  Nep. 
in  viiA.^Diod,  \9.^Juslxn.  13.— Our/.  10.— ilr- 
fian, II.  A  king  of  Pergamus,  who  succeed- 
ed his  uncle  PhileUerus  on  the  throne,  B.  C.  963. 
He  made  war  against  Antiocbus,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucns,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  by  seizing 
upon  many  of  the  cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  made 
war  against  Prusias,  king  of  Bilhynia.  He  was 
a  fi^reat  patron  of  learning,  and  nven  much  to 
Wine.  He  died  of  an  excess  in  arinking,  after 
a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  At- 
tains.   Strab.  15. III.  The  second  of  that 

name,  succeeded  bis  father  Attains  on  the  throne 
of  Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was  sniall 
and  poor;  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opu- 
lent; and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not 
a  little  contribate  to  the  increase  of  his  domin- 
ions after  the  victories  obtained  over  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  carried  his  arms  against  Prusias 
and  Antigonus,  and  died  B.  C.  159,  after  a  rei^ 
of  38  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  At- 
tains second.  He  had  been  admired  for  his 
benevolence  and  magnanimity,  and  his  love  of 
learning  greatlj  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  pre- 
decessors, in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  col- 
lection of  the  Ptolemies.  His  brothers  were  so 
attached  to  him,  and  devoted  to  his  interest,  that 
they  enlisted  among  his  body-guards,  to  show 
their  fraternal  fidelity.    Strab.  X^.—Jtistin.  31 

and  M.-^Polyb. IV.  A  celebrated  orator  of 

Athens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  his  harangues  and  orations  are 
extant. V.  An  historical  writer  in  Alexan- 
der's army. 

EuufiinDiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Eume- 
nides,  called  by  the  Athenians  muvm  Btm,  ven^ 
erahle  goddesses.  They  were  celebrated  once 
every  year  with  sacrifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with 
offerings  of  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent 
youths,  and  llbatioa^  of  honey  and  wine.  At 
Athens  none  but  freebom  citizens  were  admit- 
ted, such  as  had  led  a  life  the  most  virtuous  and 


unsullied.  Such  only  were  accepted  by  the  god- 
desses, who  punished  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in 
a  severe  manner. 

Edmolpidjb,  the  priests  of  Ceres,  ti  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All  causes 
relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  referred 
to  their  judgment;  and  their  decisions,  though 
occasionally  severe,  were  considered  as  general- 
Iv  impartial.  The  Eumolpids  were  descended 
from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was 
made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  He  became  so  powerftd  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  priesthood  .that  he  maintamed 
a  war  against  Eiechtheus.  This  war  proved 
fatal  to  both ;  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-established  among 
their  descendants,  on  condition  that  the  priest- 
hood should  ever  remain  in  the  family  of  £n- 
molpus,  and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of 
Erechtheus.  The  priesthood  continued  in  the 
family  of  Eumolpus  for  1200  years;  and  this 
is  still  more  remarkable,  because  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  ofiice  was  obliged 
to  remam  in  perpetual  celibacy.  Pans.  2, 
c.  14. 

EtntfOLPoa.  Vtrf.  Part  III. 

EuNAnns,  a  ph^ician,  sophist,  and  historian, 
bom  at  Sardis.  He  fiourisned  in  the  reign  ol 
Valentinian  and  his  successors^  and  wrote  a  hia- 
Uyrj  of  the  Cfesars,  of  which  few  fragments  re- 
main. His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  is 
still  extant.  It  is  composed  with  fidelity  and 
elegance,  precision  ana  correctness. 

EuNus.  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut  with 
sulphur  in  his  mouth,  and  by  artfully  conveying 
fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out  flames  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  ^od 
or  something  more  than  human.  Oppression 
and  misery  compelled  2000  slaves  to  join  his 
cause,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men.  With  such  a  force  he  defeated  the 
Roman  armies,  till  Perponna  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render by  famine,  ana  exposed  on  a  cross  the 
greatest  part  of  his  followers,  B.  C.  132.  Plut. 
in  Sert, 

EuPATOR,  a  son  of  Antiochus. The  sur- 
name of  Evpator  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  Ac 
Strab.  12. 

Edpetthes.  Vid.  Part  III. 

EcTPRAESj  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war  began*  He  died  B.  C.  790.  Poms, 
4,  c.  5  and  6. 

EuFHANTvSj  a  poet  and  historian  of  Olpthns, 
son  of  Eubulides  and  preceptor  to  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia.    Diog.  tn  Eud, 

EupBORBOs,  I.  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclns,  whom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus,  who  hxmg  nis  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos.  Pytnagoras,  the  founder  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  affirmed  that  he  had  been  once 
Euphorbu«»,  and  that  his  soul  recollected  many 
exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it  animated 
that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  fbrther  proof  of  hia 
assertion,  he  showed  at  first  sight  the  shield  of 
Euphorbns  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  Ovid,  MU, 
15,  V.  lOO.—PMfi.  2,  c.  n.-^Bmer,  B.  16  and 
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17.— IL  A  phyikia^  of  Juba,  king  ctf  Moa- 
xeiuiHL 

EupHORiON.  L  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in 
EaboBft,  in  tne  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
Tiberius  took  him  for  bis  model  forcorreci 
writing,  and  was  so  food  of  him  that  he  hung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
father's  name  was  Polvmnetus.  He  died  in 
his  66th  year,  B.  C.  WO.     Cicero,  de  Nai. 

i7.  2,  c  64,  calls  him  Ohscwnm. II.  The 

son  of  JEschylus.  He  conqiiered  four  times 
with  posthumous  tragedies  of  his  father's  com- 
position ;  and  also  wrote  several  dramas  him> 
self.  One  'of  his  victories  is  commemorated 
in  the  argument  to  the  Medea  of  Euripides; 
where  we  are  told  that  Euphoriun  was  first, 
Sophocles  second,  and  Euripides  third  with  the 
lOedea.  Olymp.  87th,  2,  431. 

Euphrates,  I.  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  gov- 
erned Maceuonla  with  absolute  authority  in 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  pedantrv.  After  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  was  murdered  by  Par- 

menio. II.  A  stoic  philosopher  in  the  age  of 

Adrian,  who  destroyea  himself,  with  the  empe- 
ror's leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  oi  old  age, 

A.  D.  Ua  Dio.  Vxd.  Part  III. 

EupdLW,  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Aris- 
fophanes,and  probablyexhihited  for  the  first  time 

B.  C.  429.  In  B.  C.  435,  he  was  third  with  his 
N^v/iifWai,  when  Craiinus  was  second,  and  Aris- 
tophanes first.  In  B.  C.  421,  he  broufj^ht  out 
his  Mtfpiiraf  and  his  K^wcf ;  one  at  the  Dionvsia 
hf  Anpuiott,  the  other  at  those  iv  iont ;  ana  in 
a  similar  way  his  AMXvnt  and  ^Avradmni  the 
following  year.  The  titles  of  more  inan  twenty 
of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius.  A  few  fragments  remain.  Eupolis  was 
a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  of  his  day 
and  city.  In  the  Mapuif  he  attacked  Hyper- 
bolus,  m  the  A^rtfXvMf  an  Athenian  so  named, 
in  the  'A<rT^rc«7«(  Melanthius.  In  the  Bmrrmi 
he  inveighed  against  the  efieminacy  of  his  coun- 
trymen ',  in  his  Aan6»iffp€(  he  assailed  Cimon, 
accusing  him,  amongst  other  charges,  of  an 
unpatriotic  bias  towards  every  thing  Spartan. 
His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Alcibiades,  whom  he  had  lampooned, 
probably  in  the  Barra).  By  his  orders,  accord- 
mg  to  the  common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown 
overboard  during  the  passage  of  the  Athenian 
armament  to  Sicily,  B.  C.  415.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, calls  this  story  a  vulgar  error;  since 
Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarian,  had 
shown  that  several  comedies  were  composed  by 
Eupolis  some  time  after  the  date  assigned  to 
this  pseudo-assassination.  His  tomb,  too,  rfc- 
cordinp  to  Pausaaias,  was  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  JEsMJUsby  the  Sicyonians,  which  makes 
it  most  prooable  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 
death. 

EoRiPiDBS,  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and 
Clito,  of  the  borough  Phlya,  and  the  Cecropid 
tribe.  He  was  bom,  Oljrmp.  75th,  1.  B.  C. 
460,  in  Salamis  (whither  his  parents  had  retired 
during  the  occupation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes,")  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that 
island.  Aristophanes  repeatedly  imputes  mean- 
ness of  extraction,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  Eu- 
ripides. He  asserts  that  she  was  an  herb-seller ; 
and,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  Theopompus 
^a^&noB  the  comedian's  sarcastic  insinuations. 
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Philochorus,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  work  do  kn- 
ger  extant,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mo- 
ther of  our  poet  was  a  lady  of  noUe  ancestiy. 
That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  gibes  of 
Aristophanes  can  hardly  be  questioned.    In  a 
city  like  Athens,  where  every  person  and  eveiy 
movement  were  exposed  to  the  remark  and  the 
sossip  of  a  prying  and  loquacious  populatioo 
the  birth  anci  parentage  of  a  distinguished  dn- 
matist  must  have  been  known  to  every  spectator 
in  the  comedian's  audience.  Hence  there  could 
have  been  neither  point  nor  poignancy  in  these 
endless  jeerings,  had  not  the  fact,  in  which  thejr 
turned,  been  matter  of  public  notoriety,    'i  he 
mother  of  Euripides  then  was  probably  of  hum- 
ble station.    His  father,  to  whom  the  malicious 
Aristophanes  never  alludes,  was,  doubtless,  i 
man  ot  wealth  and  respectability ;  for  the  cost- 
ly education  which  the  young  Euripides  receir- 
ed  intimates  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  cod- 
sequence  in  his  family.    The  pupil  of  Anax- 
agoras,  Protagoras,  and  Prodicus  (an  instructer 
so  notorious  for  the  extiavagant  terms  which  be 
demanded  for  his  lessons)  could  not  have  been 
the  son  of  persons  at  that  time  very  mean  or 
very  poor.    In  early  life  we  are  told  that  his 
father  made  him  direct  his  attention  chiefly  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  that  in  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  crowned  in  the  Eleusinian  and 
Thesean  contests.    It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Euripides  was  ever  actuaAy  a  candi- 
date in  the  Olympian  games.    The  genius  of 
the  youn^  poet  was  not  dormant  whilst  be  was 
occupied  m  these  mere  bodily  accomplisfamcncs; 
and  even  at  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted dramatic  composition.    He  seems  to^ 
have  also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  painting ; 
and  some  of  his  pictures  were  long  afterwaras 
preserved  at  Megara.    At  length,  quitting  the 
gymnasium,  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
and  literature.    Under  the  celebrated  rhetori- 
cian Prodicus,  one  of  the  instmcters  of  Pehclo^ 
he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  his 
dramas  are  so  remarkabl]^  distinguished ;  and 
from  Anaxagoras  he  imbibed  those  philosoph- 
ical notions  which  are  occasionally  brought 
forward  in  his  works.    Here  loo  Pericles  was 
his  fellow-disciple.     With  Socrate^s  who  bad 
studied  under  tne  same  master,  Euripides  was 
on  terms  of  the  cloeaest  intimacy ;  and  from  him 
he  derived  those  moral  gnomm  so  frequently 
interwoven  into  his  speeches  and  narTatk)n& 
Indeed  Socrates  was  even  suspected  of  laivelj 
assisting  the  tnifiredian  in  the  compobition  of  his 
plays.    Euripides  began  his  public  career,  as  i 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81st,  2,  B.  C.  455,  io 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.    On  this  occa- 
sion he  was   the  third   with  a  play  entitled 
Pleiades,    In  Olymp.  84th,  4,  B.  C.  441,  he  von 
the  prize.    In  Olymp.  87th,  2,  B.  C.  431,  he  was 
third  with  the  Msdea,  the  PhiljfcUUs,  the  Dieivs, 
and  the  TkertsUB,  a  satiric  drama.    His  com- 
petitors were  Euphorion  and  Sophocles.    He 
was  first  with  the  BippolytHSy  Olvmp.  88lh,  I, 
B.  G.  428,  the  year  of  his'roaster  Anaxagoras's 
death :  second,  Olymp.  91st,  S,  B.  C.  415.  with 
the  AkxawUr  (or  Paris,)  the  PaUmedeSjXhe 
TVoades,  and  the  Sisiwhus,  a  satiric  drama.  It 
was  in  this  contest  tnat  Xecoeles  was  6rsL 
Two  years  after  this  the  Athenians  sostataed 
the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before  Syractse. 
In  his  narration  of  this  disaster  Plotarcfa  gives 
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an  aaecdoCe,  whicb.  if  tnie,  bean  a  splendid 
ttstixnony  to  the  hign  reputatioo  in  which  Eu- 
ripides was  then  held.  Those  amongst  the  cap- 
tives, be  telJs  us,  who  could  repeat  anv  portion 
of  that  poet's  works,  were  treated  with  kindness, 
and  even  set  at  libertjr.  The  same  author  also 
informs  us  that  Euripides  honoured  the  sokliers 
who  had  fallen  in  that  sieee  with  a  funeral 
poem,  two  lines  of  which  he  has  preserved. 
The  Andf&meda  was  exhibited  Olpnp.  99d,  1, 

B.  C.  412^  the  OresUs,  Olymp.  93d,  1,  B.  C. 
406.  Soon  aAer  this  time  the  poet  retired  into 
Magnesia,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to 
the  court  of  Archelaus.  As  in  the  case  of 
iBschylus,  the  motives  for  this  self-exile  are  ob- 
scure and  uncertain.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Athens  was  by  no  means  the  most  favourable 
residence  for  aistinguished  literary  merit.  The 
viruleneeof  rivalry  raged  unchecked  in  a  licen- 
tious democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
patronage  to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man. 
Keport,  too^  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  un- 
bappv  in  his  own  family.  HLs  first  wife,  Me- 
lito,  oe  divorced  for  adultery ;  and  in  his  sec- 
ond, Chsrila,  he  was  nut  more  fortunate.  Env^ 
and  enmitj  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  infi- 
delity and  domestic  vexations  at  home,  would 
prove  no  small  inducements  for  the  poet  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Archelaus.  In  Macedonia 
be  is  said  to  have  written  a  pla^  in  honour  of 
that  monarch,  and  to  have  inscribed  it  with  his 
patroD*s  name,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
manners  and  abilities  of  his  guest  as  to  appoint 
bim  one  of  his  ministers.  No  further  particu- 
lars are  recorded  of  Euripides,  except  a  few 
apocryphal  letters,  anecdotes,  and  ajMHhegms. 
His  death,  which  took  place  Olymp.  93d,  £  B. 

C.  406,  if  the  popular  account  be  true,  was,  like 
that  of  .£schylus,  in  its  nature  extraordinary. 
Either  from  chance  or  malice,  the  aged  drama- 
tist was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  some  ferocious 
hoands,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled  as 
to  expire  soon  aAerwards  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  The  Athenians  entreated  Archelaus  to 
send  the  body  to  the  poet's  native  city  for  inter- 
meoL  The  request  was  refused;  and,  with 
evenr  demonstration  of  grief  and  respect.  Eu- 
ripides was  buried  at  Pella.  A  cenotaph,  now- 
ever,  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Athens, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

Mv9pi«  |itp  'EXAftf  %im^  E^iirrA>«*  t9rlm  9  fflr^a 

T9  Mcn^MT  I1  yh»  it^an  rip^cc  ffSov. 
lUrfif  f  'EUdAx'EXA&f  'A9i)rai*  wXtXwra  H  Mtfv- 

Tlp^,  J>r  voXXaw  nu  rip  hutvov  ?;(«. 

Earipides,  in  the  estimation  of  the  anci^ts. 
certaiDly  held  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  or 
his  two  great  rivals.  The  caustic  wit  of  Aris- 
tophanes, whilst  it  fastens  but  slightly  on  the 
failinsrs  of  the  giant  ^schylns,  and  keeps  re- 
spectfully aloof  from  the  calm  dignity  of  Sopho- 
cles, assails  with  merciless  malice  every  weak 
point  in  the  cienius,  character,  and  circumstan- 
ces of  Euripides.  He  banters  or  reproaches 
him  for  lowering  the  dimity  of  tracredy,  by  ex- 
hibiting so  many  heroes  as  whining  tattered 
bej^ars;  bv  introdocinfr  the  vulgar  affairs  of 
onlinary  life ;  by  the  sonorous  unmeaningness 
of  his  choral  odes ;  the  meretricious  voluptuons- 
oesi  of  his  music;  the  feebleness  of  his  verses; 


and  by  the  loquacity  of  all  his  personages,  how- 
ever low  their  rank  or  unsuitable  their  charac- 
ter might  be.  He  laughs  at  the  monotonous 
construction  of  his  clumsy  prologues.  He 
charges  his  dramas  with  an  immoral  tendency, 
and  Uie  poet  himself  with  contempt  of  the  goos 
and  a  fondness  for  new-fangled  doctrines.  He 
jeers  his  afiectatioa  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
m  short,  Aristophanes  seems  to  regard  Eurip- 
ides with  a  most  sovereign  contempt,  bordering 
even  upon  disgust  The  attachment  of  Socra- 
tes andfthe  admiration  of  Archelaus  may  per- 
haps serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  insinuations 
of  Aristophanes  against  the  personal  character 
of  Euripides.  As  to  his  poetic  powers,  there  is 
a  striking  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  later 
comedians  and  the  author  of  the  Ranse;  for 
Menander  and  Philemon  held  him  in  high  es- 
teem. Yet  the  exact  Aristotle,  whilst  allowing 
to  Euripides  a  pre-eminence  in  the  excitement 
of  sorrowful  emotion,  censures  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  his  pieces,  the  wanton  degrada- 
tion of  bis  personages,  and  the  unconnected  na- 
ture of  his  choruses.  Longinus,  like  Aristotle, 
ascribes  to  Euripides  great  power  in  working 
upon  the  feelings  bv  depiction  of  love  and  mad- 
ness, but  he  certainly  did  not  entertain  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  genius.  He  even  classes  him 
among  those  writers,  who,  fiur  fh»m  possessing 
originality  of  talent,  strive  to  conceal  the  reiu 
meanness  of  their  conceptions,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  subUmityby  studied  composition 
and  laboured  language,  biod.  13. —  Vol.  Max. 
3,  c.  l.—Cie.  In.  1.  c  50.  Or.  3,  c.  l.-r-Arcad. 
1,  4.  QfficZ;  rinii.  2.     Tuse.  1  and  4,  &c. 

EuRYAi^us.     Vid.  Mmu. 

EuRTBilDiai,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistodes  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians; upon  which  the  Athenian  said.  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  Ikrodol.  8,  c.  9,  74,  Ac — 
Plut.  in  Them.'—C.  Nep.  in  Tkem. 

EuRVCLEs,  I.  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 
soldiers  in  the  quarries.  /^«i.— — II.  A  Lace- 
daemonian at  the  battle  of  Actium  on  the  side  of 
Augustus.    Id.  in  AnUm, 

EuRYOAMus,  a  wrestler  of  Cyrene,  who,  in  a 
combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  without  show- 
in?  any  signs  of  pain  or  discontinuing  the  fight 
jElian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  10. 

EuRYDicc,  I.  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  humnd,  Alexan- 
der, Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Euryone.  A  criminal  partialitv  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hand  and  the  kinsfdom,  made  her  conspire 
a^Qst  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  discovered  it. 
Amyntas  forigave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  and  perished  by 
the  ambition  of  his  mother.  Perdiccas,  who 
succeeded  him,  shared  his  fate;  but  Philip,  who 
the  next  in  succession,  secured  himself 


was 


a^inst  all  aUempts  from  his  mother,  and  ascend- 
ed the  throne  with  peace  and  universal  satisfao* 
tion.   Eurydice  fled  to  Tphicrates,  the  Athenian 
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general,  for  protection.    The  manner  of  her 

death  is  onknown.    C.  Nep.  in  fykU.  3. II. 

A  daughter  of  Amy^tas,  viho  married  her  ancle 
Aridasus,  the  Ulegiiimate  son  of  Philip.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Andaeas  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia,  bat  be  was  to- 
tally governed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who 
called  back  Cassander,  and  joined  her  forces 
with  his  to  march  against  Foljrperchon  and 
01}^mpias.  Earydice  was  forsaken  by  her  troops, 
Aridseas  was  pierced  through  with  arrows  oy 
order  of  Olynipias,  who  commanded  Eurydice 
to  destroy  herself  either  by  poison,  the  sword, 
or  the  halter.    She  chose  the  latter.     Vid.  Part 

III. III.  A    daughter  of  Antipater,  who 

married  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  Pans,  1, 
c.  7. 

EuRrM^Doif,  a  man  who  accused  Aristotle  of 
propagating  profane  doctrines  in  the  Lyceum. 

EURTPON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  His 
reign  was  so  glorious,  that  his  descendants  were 
called  Eury^ontida.    Paus.  3,  c.  7. 

EuRTSTHENEs,  a  SOU  of  Aristodemus,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan 
throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two  was 
bom  first ;  the  mother,  who  wished  to  see  both 
her  suns  raised  on  the  throne,  refused  to  declare 
it,  and  they  were  both  appointed  kings  of  Sparta, 
bv  urder  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  B.  C.  1102. 
Atter  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Lacedee- 
monians,  who  knew  not  to  what  family  the  right 
of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  or  each  fa- 
mily. The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  were 
called  Eurysthenida  s  and  those  of  Procles, 
Prodida.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  same  family  to  as- 
cend the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sometimes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agi- 
dee.  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings 
of  the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  24  of 
the  Proclidae.  The  former  were  the  more  illus- 
trious. Herodot.  4,  c.  147, 1 6,  c.  52.— Paia.  3, 
c.  l.—C.  Sep,  in  A^s. 

EuRTSTBEUs.     Vid.  Part  Til. 

EuRTTmoN,  and  Eurttion,  a  man  of  Hera- 
ctea  convicted  of  adulter]^.  His  punishment 
was  the  c^iuse  of  the  abolition  of  the  oligarchi- 
cal power  there.    Arisioi.  5,  PidU, 

Ectsebia,  an  emperess,  wife  to  Constantine, 
&JC.  She  died  A.  D.  3G0,  highly  and  deservedly 
lamented. 

EusEBius,  a  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arius 
and  Athanasius,  and  distinguished  himself  b^ 
his  writings,  which  eonsisira  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  the  life  of  Constantine,  Chronicon, 
Evangelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  most  or  which  are  now  lost.  The  best 
edition  of  his  Preparalio  and  Demonstratio 
Evangelica,  is  by  Vigeras,2  vols,  folio ;  Rotho- 
magi,  16293;  ana  of  his  ecclesiastical  history  by 
Reading,  folio  Cantab.  1730. 

EosTATHiufl,  I.  a  Qreek  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer.  It  is  to  be  lamented  the  de- 
sign of  Alexander  Politus,  begun  at  Florence  in 
1735,  and  published  in  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Iliad,  is  not  executed,  as  a  Latin  translation  of 
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these  excellent  commentaries  is  among  the  de 

siderata  of  the  present  day. IL  A  man  who 

wrote  a  very  foolish  Romance  in  Greek^  entitled 
de  Jsmenia  and  laments  amari^its,  edited  by 
Gaulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  1617. 

EoTBTCRATEs,  I.  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  pro- 
portions of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercules  acd 
Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried  on  a 

chariot  oy  four  horses.  PHn.  34,  c.  8. IL  A 

man  who  betrayed  Olynthus  to  Philip. 

EuTHTDEMCfl,  an  orator  and  rhetorician,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
&c.    Strab.  14. 

EuTROPiuB,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  the  fii- 
tal  expedition  a^nst  the  Persians.  His  origin, 
as  well  as  his  dignity,  are  unknown ;  yet  sonte 
suppose,  from  the  epithet  of  CZamnntiu  prefixed 
to  his  history,  that  he  was  a  Roman  senator. 
He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rcnne, 
fVom  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 

gror  Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated, 
e  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  art  Of  aU  his  works,  the 
Roman  history  alone  is  extant  It  is  composed 
with  conciseness  and  precision,  but  without  ele- 
gance. The  best  edition  of  Eutropius  is  that  at 
Uaverkamp,  dun  naiis  variorum,  8vo.  L.  BaL 

1729  and  1760. II.  A  famous  eunuch  at  the 

court  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  &c. 

EottclIde,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times 
brought  to  bed,  and  'carried  to  the  grave  bj 
twenty  of  her  children.    Plin.  7,  c.  3. 

EuxENiTs,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical  history 
of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Ii  aly.    Diowfs.  BdL  L 

EnxiPPE,  a  woman  who  killed  herself  because 
the  ambassSadors  of  Sparta  had  offered  violenoe 
to  her  virtue,  &c. 

ExAOONus,  the  ambassador  of  a  natioa  in 
Cyprus,  who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  so  moch 
or  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  &c.  that  the 
consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel 
full  of  serpents.  These  venomous  creatures,  &r 
from  hurting  him,  caressed  him, and  harmlessly 
licked  him  with  their  tongues.    PKn.  28^  c  1 


FABAmA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
na,  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  (fitda)  were  pre- 
sented as  an  oblation. 

Fabu  Lex,  de  amhitu^  was  to  circmnseribe 
the  number  of  Seetatares,  or  attendants,  which 
were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  some 
high  office.    It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pasL 

Fabd,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome. 
They  were  once,ao  numerous,  that  theytouk 
upon  themselves  to  wage  war  a^^inst  the  veien- 
tes.  They  came  to  a  general  engagement  near 
the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  nimily,  consist- 
ing of  306  men,  were  totallv  slain,  B.  0.  447. 
There  only  remained  one,  wnose  tender  age  had 
detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arose  the 
noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages.  The  family 
was  divided  into  six  different  branches,  fir  Am^ 
busUf  the  Maximif  the  VibtUani,  the  Butemus^ 
the  DorsoneSj  and  the  Picteres ;  the  three  first  at 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Roman 
history,  but  the  others  seldooEL    Dimufs.  9,  c  Si 
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^Lno, % c. 46, &c--fZ0r. I.e. SL-^Otoid.  Trisi. 
%  T.  235.— Fir*'.  Mn.  6,  v.  845. 

Fabius.  I.  (Mazimos  RuUianos)  was  the  first 
of  the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  surname  of  MBar- 
MMts,  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  popidace  at 
elections.  He  was  master  of  horse,  and  his  vic- 
tories  over  the  Samnltes  in  that  capacity  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  because  he  engaged  the  enemy 
without  the  command  of  the  dictator.  He  was 
five  times  consul,  twice  dictator,  and  once  cen- 
sor. He  triumphed  over  seven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered 

kimself  illustrious  by  his  patriotism. 11.  Rus- 

ticus,  an  historian  in  the  a^  of  Claudius  and 
Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca ;  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style 

make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  compositions. 

III.  Q.  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  first  sur- 
named  Verrwomi^  from  a  wart  on  his  lip,  and 
AgniculOj  from  his  inofiensive  manners.  From 
a  dull  and  unpromising  childhood  he  burst  into 
deeds  of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  offices  ofthe  suite. 
In  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a  victory  over 
Lignria;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Thrasyinenus 
occasioned  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In 
this  important  office,  he  began  to  oppose  Anni- 
lial,  not  hy  fighting  nim  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predecessors,  but  he  continually  harassed 
his  army  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades, 
for  which  be  received  the  surname  of  Ownetaior, 
or  delayer.  Such  operations  for  the  commander 
of  the  Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  some,  and 
Fabius  was  even  accused  of  cowardice.  He, 
however,  still  pursued  the  measures  which  pru- 
dence and  reflection  seemed  to  dictate  as  most 
salutary  to  Rome;  and  he  patiently  bore  to  see 
his  master  of  horse  raised  to  share  the  dictato- 
rial dignity  with  himself,  by  means  of  his  ene- 
mies at  home.  Tarentnm  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Cannae :  and  on 
that  occasion  the  Cartha^rinian  enemy  observed, 
that  Fabius  was  the  Annibal  of  Rome.  When  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Annibal  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  which  was  totally  dis- 
i^roved  by  the  Roman  senate,  he  sold  all  his 
estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his 
word  to  the  enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of 
young  Scipio,  to  ^and  carry  the  war  from  Italy 
to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  Fabius  as  chimerical 
and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to 
see  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conquest  of  Carthage  bv  measures  which 
he  treated  with  contempt  and  beard  with  indig- 
nation. He  died  in  the  lOOlh  year  of  his  age, 
afler  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  twice 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  PhU.  in  vitd, — Flor. 

9,  c  6. — lAv. — Poli^. ^IV.  His  son  bore  the 

same  name,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
noble  father's  virtues.  During  his  consulship, 
he  received  a  visit  from  his  father  on  horseback 
in  the  camp:  the  son  ordered  the  father  to  dis- 
mount, and  the  old  man  cheerfully  obeyed,  em- 
bracing hu  son,  and  saying,  I  wished  to  know 
whether  you  knew  what  it  was  to  be  consul. 
He  died  before  his  fhther;  and  the  Cunctator, 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher,  delivered 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  bodv  of  his  son. 

PImI.  in  FaMo, ^V.  Pictor,  the 'first  Roman 

who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  his  conntrv, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  year  of  Rome 
538.     He  flourished  B.  C.  935.     The  senti- 


meats  expressed  by  Dionysins  of  HallcamasaiiSi 
concerning  Fabius  Pictor's  relation  of  events, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  and  those  of  Poly- 
bius,  on  the  occurrences  of  which  he  was  him- 
self an  eyewitness,  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  credit  due  to  his  whole 
history.  Dionvsius  having  himself  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  was  cooipetent  to  deliver 
an  opinion  as  to  the  works  ot  those  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  same  undertaking :  and  it 
would  rather  have  been  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ral view  which  he  has  adopted,  to  have  estab- 
lished the  credibility  of  Fabius.  We  may  also 
safely  rely  on  the  judgment  which  Polybius  has 
passed,  concerning  this  old  annalist's  relation 
of  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  since 
Polybius  had  spared  no  pains  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  whatever  could  render  his  own  ac- 
count of  them  complete  and  unexceptionable. 
The  work  which  is  now  extant,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  is  a  spurious  composition. 

VI.  A  Roman  consul,  sumamed  Ambus- 

tus,  because  he  was  struck  with  li^hlning.— 

VII.  Fabricianus,  a  Roman  assassinated  oy  his 
wife  Fabia,  that  she  mi^ht  more  freely  enjoy 
the  company  of  a  favourite  youth.  His  son  was 
saved  from  nis  mother's  cruelties,  and  when  he 
came  of  age  he  avenged  his  father's  death  by 
murdering  his  mother  and  her  adulterer.  The 
senate  took  cognizance  of  the  action,  and  pa- 
tronised the  parricide.    PhU.  in  ParaU. 

VIII.  A  son  of  Paulus  £milius,  adopted  into 
the  family  of  the  Fabii 

FiBRidus,  L  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defaming  the  senators.  His  works  were  oumt 
by  order  of  Nero. II.  Caius  Luscinus,  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship, 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Samnites  ana 
Lucanians,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumnh. 
Two  years  after,  Fabricius  went  as  ambassador 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  pre- 
sents, and  heard  with  indignation  the  offers, 
which  mig[ht  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  less 
virtuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius ;  but  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  he  saw  him  make  a  discovery  of  the  per- 
fidious offer  of  his  physician,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  the  Roman  general  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  poison  his  royal  master.  A  contempt  of  lux- 
ury and  useless  ornaments  Fabricius  wished  to 
inspire  among  the  people ;  and,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  btuiished  from  the  senate  Cornelius 
Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dicta- 
tor, because  he  kept  in  his  house  more  than  ten 
pound  weight  of  silver  plate.  He  lived  and  died 
in  the  greatest  poverty.  Hisbody  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were 
obliged  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters 
when  they  arrived  at  marriageable  years.  Val. 
Max.  2,  c.  9, 1. 4,  c.  i.—Flor.  1,  c.  18.— Ctc.  3, 
de  qfic.^PUU.  in  Pyrrh.^Virg.  jEn.  6,  v. 
844. 

Fannia,  a  woman  of  Mintumae,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  Marius  in  his  flight,  though 
he  had  formerlv  sat  in  judgment  upon  her,  and 
divorced  her  from  her  husbuid. 

Faknta  Lex,  de  SumpHbus,  by  Fannius  the 
consul,  A.  XT.  C.  593.  It  enacted  that  no  person 
should  spend  more  than  100  asses  a  day  at  the 
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great  festivals,  and  90«<ici  on  other  days,  and 
len  at  all  other  times. 

Fanmics,  (Cains,)  an  author  in  Trajan^ 
reign,  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of  Nero  is 
greatly  regretted. 

Faunus.  Fui.  Part  III 

Faosta,  L  a  daughter  of  SyHa,  Ac  BtrtA, 
I.  Sat.  2,  7. 61 II.  The  wife  of  the  empe- 
ror Constantine,  disgraced  for  her  cmelties  and 
vices. 

Faosttna,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus,  famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  name,  blessed  with  beauty,  live- 
liness, and  wit,  became  the  most  abandoned  of 

her  sex.    She  married  M.  Aurelius. II. 

The  third  wife  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus 
bore  that  name. 

FaustClus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Romulus  and  Remus.  He  privately  brought 
them  up  at  home.  lAv,  1,  c.  4. — Mdin,  43,  c. 
^—Ptni.  in  Rim, 

Fbciales.  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em- 
ptoved  in  cleclaring  war  and  making  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured, 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress,  and,  after  the  allowance  of  33 
days  lo  consider  the  matter,  war  was  declared  if 
.submiHsions  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis 
hurled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities.  Iav.  1, 
c  3, 1.  4,  c.  30. 

Fi-:r.ix,'  M.  Antootus,  a  freedmaa  of  Clau- 
dius Cccsar,  madegovemor  of  Judsa,  Samaria, 
and  Palestme.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
husband  of  three  queens,  as  hemarri^  the  two 
Drusillae,  one  granddaughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewish  princess,  sis- 
ter to  Agrippa.  The  name  of  his  third  wife  is 
unknown.  Swet.  in  CI.  18. — Teteit.  Atm.  13, 
c.  M. 

Feralia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
observed  at  Rome  the  ITlh  or  31st  of  February. 
it  continued  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  ihe  gods  were  shut. 

Fkria  Latins,  festivals  at  Rome,  instituted 
by  Taroutn  the  Proud.  The  principal  magis- 
trates or  47  towns  in  Latinm  usually  assembled 
on  the  mount  near  Rome,  where  they  altogether 
with  ihe  Roman  magistrates  offered  a  bull  to 
Jupiier  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried  home 
some  part  after  the  immolation,  after  they  had 
sworn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  It  con- 
tinued but  one  day  originally,  but  in  process  of 
time  four  (lavs  were  dedicated  to  its  celebration. 
Dionys.  Hal.  4,  c.  40. — Cic.  Ep.  6. — lAv.  21, 
&c.  The  feriai  amon?  the  Romans  were  certain 
da3rs  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during 
thai  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  work. 
They  were  either  public  or  private.  The  public 
were  of  four  different  kinds.  The  ferirc staiiva 
were  certain  immoveable  davs  alwavs  marked 
in  the  calendar,  and  ob«?erve«l  by  the  whole  city 
with  much  festivity  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
fcria:  concnplivte  were  moveable  fcasu?,  and  the 
ilay  appointe<l  for  the  celebration  was  alwavs 
previoiTslv  fixed  by  the  mag'fstrates  or  priests. 
Amon?  these  were  the  ferine  fyiiitut,  which 
were  first  established  bv  Tarquin,  and  observed 
bv  the  consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for 
the  provinces ;  the  CanipitaHa^  &c.    The  feria 
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imperative  were  appointed  oaiy  bjr  Ike 
mand  of  the  consul,  dictator,  qr  pralor,  as  apob* 
lie  rejoicing  for  some  important  victory  gained 
over  the  enemv  of  Rome.  The  jSrri«  Nwtdiim 
were  regular  days,  in  which  the  people  of  tke 
country  and  neighbouring  towns  assembled  to> 
gether,  and  exposed  their  reaective  oomnudi- 
ties  tosale.  They  were  called  Nnndint,  becaas 
kept  every  ninth  day.  The  ftria  privmUt  were 
observed  only  in  fitmilics,  in  commemontion  d 
birthdays,  marria^ies,  fonerals,  and  the  like. 
The  davs  on  which  the  fnria  were  obseived 
were  called  by  the  Romans  fesU  dia,  becaoae 
dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxation,  and  fie^mty. 

FiMBaiA,  a  Roman  officer  who  besieged  Mi^ 
ridates  in  Pritaae,  and  failed  in  his  atteaids 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  deserted  by  bis 
troops  for  his  cruelty,  upon  whidi  he  IdlledhiB- 
setf.    PM. «» iMCuIl 

FkaMius,  M.,  a  powerftd  native  of  Sdcadi, 
who  proclaimed  nioMelf  emperor,  and  was  H 
last  conquered  by  Auretiaa. 

FtACCvs,  (Verrins,)  a  granunarian,  tolor  to 
the  two  grandsons  of  AogostiB,  and  aipposad 
author  of  the  Capitc^ine  marbles.— — -A  naoe 
of  Horace.     VU.  BtnUiM. 

FtACtLLA,  JEuA,  the  mother  cf  Arcadiat 
and  Honorius,  was  daughter  of  AaloBiiE,  a 
prefect  (^Ghrat 

FlAminu  Lex,  ognarja,  bgr  C.  Fknuaios 
the  tribune^  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  re^iived  that  the 
lands  of  Ptcennm,  Axneb  which  the  Qanls  Se- 
nones  had  been  expdled,  aheold  he  dtvided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

FLABifmns,  C,  a  Roman  consol  of  a  tnri»> 
lent  disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a  battkr 
near  the  lake  of  ThrasynKnns,  by  the  artifier 
of  Annibal.  Cie.  de  Iiw.  2,  e.  17. — Ijh.  S,  e. 
3,  ftc— Polfift.     Vid,  FimHtnia  Ux, 

FtJlMranja,  or  FLAMnriua,  (T.  Gt)  L  a  cete- 
brated  Roman,  raised  to  the  cooaol^p  A.  U. 
C.  956.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  against  Philip,  king  of  Blaoedoaia, 
and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  vncomnwn 
success.  The  Greeks  gradnally  declared  thoB- 
selves  his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  totally  de- 
feated Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epims,  and 
made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Theasaly,  triboUir 
to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted  peace  to  the 
conquered  monarch,  and  proclaimed  all  Greece 
free  and  independent  at  the  Isthmian  ganxs. 
He  was  allerwards  sent  ambassador  to  king 
Prusias,  who  had  given  refuge  to  Annibal,  and 
there  his  prudence  and  artifice  hastened  ont  of 
the  world  a  man  who  had  long  tieen  the  terror  of 
the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  glory,  io 
which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the  virtues 

of  his  model  Scipia    PlvL  in  mid. — Fhr- 

II.  Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preoedin?,  sig- 
nalized himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He  m-^< 
expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a  Gan*. 

PbU.  in  Flam. III.  Calp.  Flamma,  a  »'»- 

btme,  who,  at  the  head  of  3(10  men,  saved  »h<' 
Roman  armv  in  Sicilv,  B.  C.  258,  by  erreairiiw: 
the  Cnrthasrinians  and  cutting  them  to  pieces. 

Fr.Aviufi,  I.  a  Roman  who  informed  Gracchus 
of  the  violent  measures  of  the  senate  asrain* 

him. II.  A  brother  of  Vespasian,  dtc-^— 

One  of  the  names  of  the  enqieror  Domitian. 
Juv.  4,  V.  37. 

Fi.ORAr.iA,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  ai  Rome 
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^ther  weffr  inslitiited  tboBt  the  apie  of  Room- 
las,  dm  they  wei«  nol  celebrated  wiih  regvlanty 
«jid  propct  aftAitJoii  tfll  the  year  U.  C.  560. 
They  were  ottterred  yearly,  and  exhibited  a 
«eene  of  the  most  unbomided  liceBiiouaness.  It 
is  reported  that  Gato  wished  once  to  be  present 
ttt  t^  celebration,  and  that  when  he  saw  thai 
the  defSerenee  for  his  presence  interrupted  the 
feast,  he  retired.  This  behavioar  so  cantivated 
the  degenerate  Romans,  that  the  yeneniDle  sen* 
alor  was  treated,  with  the  most  imoonmion  ap- 
plaiise  as  he  retired.  Vai.  Max,  %  c.  10.—  Vmrro, 
de  L,  L.  l.—PMUre.  c  h-^PUn,  IR  c.  99. 

Fumos,  (L.  Annssos  Julius,)  a  Latin  histo- 
Tian  of  the  same  family  which  produced  Seneca 
and  Lncan,  A.  D.  116.  He  wrote  an  abridg- 
ttent  of  Roman  Amudsin  four  books,  composed 
in  a  florid  and  poetic  style,  and  rather  a  pane- 
gyric on  many  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Ro- 
mans than  a  iaithftil  and  correct  recital  of  their 
Ivistory.  He  also  wrote  poetiy,  and  entered  the 
tisis  against  the  emperor  Adrian. 

PoMTfenw  Captto,  a  nwa  who  conducted 
Cleopatra  into  8yria  by  order  of  Antony.  Plmi. 
'nm  AiU. 

FaoMtliiDa,  Sex.  5dl.  a  celebrated  geome- 
triciaiif  who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
•lie  wrote  on  aqueducts  and  stratagems,  dedi- 
cated to  Trsfan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that 
DO  monument  should  be  raised  to  hi9  memory, 
saying,  JMhRsrto  mmlH  durabU^  si  vUam  me- 
rveffMM.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that 
of  Ottdendorp,  B70.  L.  Bml,  1779. 

Faoirro,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,'  by 
whom  he  was  gftatly  esteemed. 

FOr.TTA  I^x  was  proposed  but  rejected,  A. 
%J.  C.  GK,  by  Flaceus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  dtizens  of  Rome. 

FuLTiA,  I.  a  bold  and  ambicious  woman,  who 
aaarried  the  tribune  CMius,  mid  afterwards 
Curio,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a  pan 
fit  all  the  intrigues ofher husband's  triumvirate, 
and  ^owed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  revengeful. 
Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  CleopatTa,  up(m 
which  .^he  attempted  to  avenge  her  wrongs  by 
permading  Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against 
lier  husband,  when  this  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed, she  raised  a  Ihction  against  Augustus,  in 
which  iOie  engaged  L.  Antonius,  her  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fVuitless, 
sike  retired  info  the  east,  where  her  husband  re- 
ceived her  with  great  coldness  and  indifference. 
Thift  unkindness  totally  broke  her  heart,  and 
flihe  soon  after  died,  about  40  years  before  the 

Chrfetisfi  era.    PhO,  ta  CU.  f  Anion. TI. 

A  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero  the  designs 
of  Catiline  upon  his  life.    PhU.  in  Cic. 

FHn.VTua,  I.  a  Roman  senator,  intimate  with 
Aufntstns.  He  disclosed  the  emperor's  secrets 
to  his  wife,  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Roman 
matrons;  for  which  he  reeeived  so  severe  a  re- 
nrimand  fhnn  Augustus,  that  he  and  his  wife 

aanged  themselves. II.  A  (Viend  of  C.  Grac- 

chiM,  who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  with  his  son. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  bis 
widow  was  foTl>idden  to  put  on  moominf?  for 

his  death.     PM.  in  Chraceh, III.  Flaceus 

Censor,  a  Roman  who  plundered  a  marble  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  to  flnish  the  build  inc^  of  one  which 

he  had  erected  to  Fortune.    Iav.  25,  c.  2. ► 

TV.  Ser.  Nobilior,  a  Roman  consul  who  went 
to  Af^'ica  after  the  defeat  of  Regulus.    He  was 
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shipwrecked  at  bis  return  widi  900  Romaa 
ships.  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to  Spatn^ 
where  he  greatly  signalized  himself.  He  wan 
afterwards  rewarded  with  the  consulship. 

FOnn,  a  family  which  migrated  tsom  Medul- 
lia  in  Laiium,  and  come  to  settle  at  Rome  un- 
der Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the  pa* 
tridaas.  Camillus  was  of  this  family,  and  ii 
was  he  who  first  raised  it  to  duainction.  Pte/. 
inC^miU, 

FuBU  Lbc,  dt  TukmenUi,  by  C.  Furius  ihe 
tribune.  It  foibade  any  person  to  leave  as  a  leg- 
9XJ  more  than  a  thousand  asses^  except  to  the 
reuitions  of  the  master  who  manumitted,  with 
a  few  more  exceptions.  Cic*  1.  Vert,  43.— 
Ijkc,  36. 

Fuutis,  I  a  military  tribune  with  Camillus. 
He  was  sent  against  the  Tuscans  by  his  col- 
league  II.  A  Roman  slave  who  obtained 

his  ftreedom,  and  applied  himself  with  unremit* 
ted  attention  to  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  accused  be- 
fore a  Rom^  tribunal  of  witchcraft,  but  hon- 
ourably acqujitted.— IIL  M.  Bibaculus,  a 
Latin  poet  cf  Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  ia 
Iambic  verse,  and^was  universally  celebrated 
for  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  expressions.  It 
is  said  that  Virgil  imitated  hispoctry,  and  even 
borrowed  some  of  his  1  ines.  Horace,  however, 
ridicules  his  verses.  Qatn^.  8,  c  6,  dbc — A- 
r«4.9,  fi^5,  V.  60. 

FWnius.  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  was  ooa- 
sul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  elegant 
historical  writings.    1  8aL  10,  v.  96. 

F^jscm,  Aiusr.  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  cod* 
spieaous  for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  hil 
nmnners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

Fosius,  a  Roman  actor^hom  Horace  ridi* 
cnles.  8  8aL  3,  v.  GO.  He  intoxicated  him- 
self; and  when  on  the  stage,  he  fell  asleep 
whilst  he  personated  Ilione,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  roused  and  moved  by  the  cries  of  a 
gboat. 

O. 

GABifimm,  a  ftiend  of  Augustus,  beheaded  by 
order  of  Sext.  Pompey.  It  is  maintained  thai 
he  spc^e  after  death. 

GIsfNTA  Lex,  <!>  Omi/tt5,by  A.  Grabiniu8| 
the  tribune,  A.  XT.  C.  614.  it  required  that  in 
the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates, 
the  voles  should  be  given  by  tablets  and  not 

vivd  voet, Another,  de  MilUidf  by  A.  Ga- 

binius  the  tribune,  A.  XT.  C.  686.  It  rranted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrjring  on  the  war 
against  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  Kings,  governors,  and  states,  10  sup- 
ply him  with  sll  the  necessaries  be  wanted,  over 
all  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  as  far  as  400  stadia  from  the  sea.—' 
Another,  de  Vsurdy  by  Aul.  Gkibinius  the  tri* 
bune,  A.  XT.  C.  686.  It  ordained  that  no  action 
should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money 
borrowed  upon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  versuram  facere, 

GIinNnTs  AuLius.  a  Roman  consul,  who  made 
war  in  Jodea.  and  re-established  tranquillity 
there.  He  suffered  h imself  to  be  bribed .  ond  re- 
placed Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  of  Eg]|pt. 
He  was  accused,  at  his  return,  of  receiving 
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bdbes.  Cicexx),  at  the  request  of  Pompev,  ably 
defended  him.  He  was  banished,  and  died 
•boat  40  yean  before  Christ,  at  Salona.  • 

GjttOlicds.  a  poet  who  wrote  some  epigrams/ 
in  which  he  aisplayed  great  genius  and  wit 

Galia,  I.  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sol- 
pitii,  from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
•ome,  it  impUes,  in  the  language  of  Oaul,  fat- 
ness^ for  which  the  founder  of  the  Sulpitian 
ianuly  was  remarkable.— —II.  Servius  Sulpi- 
tius,  a  Roman,  who  rose  gradually  to  the  great- 
est offices  of  the  state,  and  exercised  his  power 
in.  the  provinces  with  equity  and  unremitted  dil- 
igence. He  dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
tmie  to  solitary  pursuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  Nero.  His  disanprobation  of  the 
enq>eror's  oppressive  command  in  the  provinces 
was  the  cause  of  new  disturbances.  Nero  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  was  pub- 
licly saluted  emperor.  Irregularities  in  the  em- 
peror's ministers  greatly  displeased  the  people ; 
and  when  Gblba  refused  to  pay  the  soldiers  the 
money  which  he  had  promised  them  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  eighth  of 
his  reign,  and  proclaimed  Oiho  emperor  in  his 
room.  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues 
which  had  shone  so  bright  in  Gralba  when  a 
private  man.  totally  disappeared  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne ;  and  he  who  showed  himself 
Uie  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  dutiesof  an 
emperor  ana  of  a  father  of  his  people.    SueUm. 

4r  Phti.  in  vUd,,— TacU. III.  A  learned  man, 

glandfather  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name. 

Suet,  in  Cfaib,  4. IV.  Sergius,  a  celebrated 

orator  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  showed 
bis  sons  to  the  Roman  people  and  implored  their 
protection,  by  which  means  he  saved  himself 
nom  the  punishment  which  either  his  guilt  or 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  adversaries,  M. 
Cato  and  L.  Scribonius,  urged  as  due  to  him. 
Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  53.  ad  Her,  4,  c.  5. 

Qal£nu8  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
bom  at  Pergamns,  the  son  of  an  architect.  He 
applied  himself  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  of 
phjTsic  He  was  very  intimate  with  Marcus 
Aorelius,  the  emperor,  after  whose  death  he  re- 
turned to  Pergamus,  where  be  died  in  his  90th 
year,  A.  D.  193.  He  wrote  no  less  than  300 
volumes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  had 
been  deposited.  What  remains  of  the  works  of 
Galen  has  been  published,  without  a  Latin  trans- 
lation^ in  five  vols.  fol.  Basil.  1538.  Galen  was 
likewise  edited,  together  with  Hippocrates,  by 
Charterius,  13  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1679,  but  very  in- 
correct. 

Galbria,  I.  the  wife  of  Vitellius. 11.  Pus- 

tinia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius. 

Galerius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  emperor 
of  Rome  by  Diocletian.     Vid.  Muximianus. 

Galli&nus,  (Pub).  Lucinius,)  son  of  the  em- 

Eeror  Valerian.  He  reijjned  conjointly  with 
is  father  for  seven  years,  and  a.scended  the 
throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  *260.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  his  activity  and  military  char- 
acter, in  an  expedition  asrainst  the  Germans  and 


SarmatflB ;  but  when  he  came  lo  the  pupk,  he 
delivered  himself  np  to  pleasure  and  mdoknceL 
His  time  was  spent  in  the  greatest  debauchery. 
He  ofien  appeared  with  his  hair  iiowdered  with 
golden  dust ;  and  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  home^ 
while  his  provinces  abroad  were  torn  by  civil 
quarrels  and  seditions;  and  when  he  was  ap- 
prized that  Egypt  had  revolted^he  only  observed 
that  he  coulofive  without  the  produce  of  Emc. 
He  was  of  a  di^Nxition  natumUy  inclined  to 
railleiy ;  and  when  his  wife  had  lieen  deceived 
by  a  jeweller,  Gbdlienus  ordered  the  malefartnf 
to  be  placed  in  the  circus,  in  expeciatioii  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  feroci^  of  a  lion;  when  the 
executioner,  bv  order  of  the  emperor,  let  loose 
a  capon  upon  him.  An  uncommon  laug^  wis 
raised  upon  this,  and  the  emperor  observed,  that 
he  who  nad  deceived  others  should  expect  to  be 
deceived  himsell  The  revolt  of  two  of  his  of- 
ficers roused  him  to  exeition;  he  marnhed 
against  his  antagonists,  and  put  all  the  rebete  to 
the  s^rord,  without  showing  the  least  frvoor 
either  to  rank,  sex,  or  age.  These  cruelties 
irritated  the  people  and  the  army;  &apena 
were  elected,  and  no  less  than  t&irty  tyrams 
aspired  to  the  imperial  purple^  OalUenos  re- 
solved boldlv  to  oppose  his  adversaries ;  but  in 
the  midst  oi  his  preparations,  he  was  assaao- 
nated  at  Milan  by  one  of  his  officers,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  968- 

Gallue  (Caiub,)  I.  a  friend  of  the  great  Afri- 
canns,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  astniMimy, 
and  his  exact  calculations  of  ecKpses^  Cie.  ir 
Senee.~-^JL  iElius,  the  3d  governor  of  l^jpt 

in  the  age  of  Augustus. III.  Comelius,  a 

Roman  knight,  who  rendered  himself  lamons 
by  his  poetical  as  well  as  military  talents.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  original 
situation,  little  is  known  canceming  the  early 
years  of  (Sallns.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  histo- 
ry as  accompanying  Octavius,  when  he  march- 
ed to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  to  de- 
mand the  consulship.    He  had  soon  so  iar  in- 
gratiated himself  with  this  leader^  that  we  find 
him  amone  the  number  of  his  advisers  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  counselling  him,  aloag 
with  Maecenas,  to  write  in  gentle  terms  to  the 
senate,  with  assurances  that  he  would  offer  no 
violence  to  the  city,  but  would  regulate  all  thia^ 
with  clemency  and  moderatioiL    On  thepaiti- 
tion  of  the  lands,  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Brutus,  Gallus  was  appointed  to  collect,  from 
the  cantons  on  the  banlrs  of  the  l^o,  a  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  in 
place  of  depriving  them  of  their  lands.    Alter 
the  battle  of^  Actium,  he  was  opposed  to  Antony 
in  person,  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  while 
Augustus  took  possession  of  Pelusium,  its  eaM- 
em  key,  Gallus  was  emplo]^  to  make  himself 
master  of  Parsetonium,  which  was  considered 
as  its  western  barrier.    E^ypt  having  been  re- 
duced to  complete  submission,  its  coiiqueror  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  towards  theadmins- 
tration  of  its  internal  aflairs.    He  accordingly 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  administnh 
tion,  which,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  deter- 
mined to  devolve  on  a  vicero]r,  supported  by  a 
great  military  force  stationed  in  diflerentparts 
of  the  kingdom.    Gallus  was  the  person  whom 
he  first  invested  with  this  prefecture;  and  hii 
long-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  his  talents  for  concillhtion,  gave  efeiy  pnv- 
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pect  of  a  government  which  wonkl  he  exercised 
with  advantage  to  the  prince  who  trusted  him, 
and  the  people  who  were  confided  to  his  care ; 
and  90  long  as  be  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Augustus,  ne  manifested  no  defect  either  in  ca- 
paci^  or  zeal.    He  opened  new  conduits  from 
the  Mi]e,  and  caused  the  old  channels  to  be 
deared;  he  restored  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  pro- 
tected commerce,  and  encouraged  arts;  ana  he 
founded  another  Alexandrian  library,  the  fot^ 
mer  magnificent  collection  of  boolra  havinj?  been 
accidentally  burnt  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
By  these  means,  Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  un- 
der the  goyemmeni  of  (Sallus,  a  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  which  she  had  lon^  been  a  stranger 
dunnf^  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.    But  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rule  of  this  firstprefect  of  Egypt 
did  not  correspond  to  its  auspicious  commence- 
ment.   Elated  with  power,  he  soon  forgot  the 
respect  tlmt  was  due  to  his  benefactor.    He  as- 
crioed  erery  thing  to  his  own  merit— erecting 
statues  to  himself  throughout  all  Egypt,  and 
engraving  a  record  of  his  exploits  on  tne  pyra- 
■uds.    In  unguarded  hours,  and  when  under 
die  influence  of  the  double  intoxication  of  pros- 
perity and  wine,  he  applied  to  his  master  the 
nost  opprobrious  and  msulting  expressions.  In- 
discretion and  vanity  were  quickly  followed  by 
ads  of  misgovemment  and  rapine.    He  plun- 
dered the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  strtppjed 
itof  its  principal  ornaments ;  and  he  is  even  said, ' 
though  on  no  very  certain  authoritv,  to  have 
filledup  Uie  measure  of  his  offences  By  conspir- 
ing against  the  life  of  the  emperor.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  misconduct,  and  of  those  unguard- 
ed expressions,  which  were  probably  conveyed 
to  his  master,  with  exaggeration,  by  some  false 
friend  or  enemy,  he  was  recalled,  in  the  fifth 
Tear  of  his  government;  and  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  called  Largns,  stood  fonh  as  his  accuser. 
Augustas,  in  the  meanwhile,  forbade  him  his 
presence;  and  the  charges,  which  now  mnlti- 
plied  from  every  quarter,  were  brought  before 
the  senate.    Though  Gallus  had  many  friends 
among  the  poets,  he  had  few  among  the  senators. 
No  one  could  refuse  verses  toGrallus;  but  a  fair 
hearing  was  probably  denied  him.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  whole  proper- 
ty was  coofi-Kcated.    Unable  to  endure  the  hu- 
miliation, whichpresented  such  a  contrast  to  his 
tbmier  brilliant  fortune,  he  terminated  his  exist- 
ence by  a  voluntary  death.    This  sad  conclu- 
aon  to  his  once  prosperous  career  took  place  in 
T^t  when  he  was  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 
The  guilt  or  the  misfortunes  of  Gallus  as  a 
ttatesman,  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  and 
he  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  distinguished 
Wttm  of  learning,  and  as  an  elegant  poet.   Gal- 
lus was  the  friend  of  PolUo  and  Maecenas,  and 
rivalled  them,  through  life,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
moter of  the  interests  of  literature.    He  pro- 
tected Parthenius  Nicenus,  a  Greek  author, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Rome  during  the 
Miihridatic  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him  his 
<»llection  of  amorous  mythological  stories,  en- 
titled, Ilc0i  UioTutaw  ira9iifi4ma¥,  declaring  in  his 
dedication,  that  he  addressed  the  work  to  Gal- 
hs,  as  likely  to  furnish  incidents  which  might 
he  employed  by  him  in  the  poems  he  was  then 
^ting.    But  Gallus  Is  best  itnown  to  posterity 
at  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom  he  introduced  to 


the  notice  of  Maecenas,  and  was  also  instni* 
mental  in  obtaining  for  him  restitution  of  his 
farm,  after  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the 
soldiery.  In  gratitude  for  these  and  other  fa- 
vours conferrra  on  him,  the  Mantuan  bard  has 
introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Gkdlus  in 
the  sixth  eclogue :  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to 
the  celebration  of  his  passion  for  Lycoris.  The 
elegies  of  Gallus  consisted  of  four  books,  but 
they  have  now  all  perished;  thev  were  held, 
however,  in  hi^h  estimaticti  so  long  as  they 
survived.  Ovid  speaks  of  TibuUus  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gallus,  and  as  his  companion  in  the 
Elysian  fields ;  and  he  oftener  than  once  al- 
luaes  to  the  extensive  celebrity  which  his  verses 
had  procured  for  himself  as  well  as  his  mistress. 
GLuintilian  ranks  him  as  an  elegiac  poet  with 
TibuUus  and  Propertius,  though  he  thinks  his 
style  was  somewhat  harsher  than  that  of  either. 
Besides  the  four  books  of  elegies,  Gallus  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  Greek  of  Euphro- 
nion,  a  poem  on  the  Grvnean  Grove,  written  in 
the  nmnner  of  Hesiod.  Though  scarcely  tt 
vestige  of  the  writings  of  Gallus  remains,  ha 
name  is  still  celebrated.  '  The  praises,'  saya 
Berwick, '  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Virgil,  have  survived,  and ' 
made  posterity,  at  the  distance  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  anxious  to  hear  his  story.  In 
vain  did  Augustus  endeavour  to  suppress  his 
fame — in  vain  did  imperidl  resentment  strive 
to  obstruct  his  reputation.  His  name  as  a  poet 
still  lives,  thougn  his  works,  which  gave  ce- 
lebrity to  that  name,  have  totally  perished.' 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  Lycoris 
or  Cytheris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his 
poetnr.    QuintU.  10,  c.  l.—  Virg.  Ed.  6  and 

10.— OrW.  Amat.  3,  el.  15,  v. ». IV.  Vi- 

bins  Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Gaul,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose  orations  Seneca 
has  preserved  some  fragments. V.  A  Ro- 
man who  assassinated  Decius,  the  emperor,  and 
raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He'showed  him- 
self indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the 
greatest  indifference  the  revolt  of  his  provinces 
and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  tne  barba- 
rians. He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  his  sol- 
diers, A.  D.  253.— VI.  Flavins  Claudius  Con- 
stantinus,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  C8esar| 
by  Constanlius,  his  relation.  He  conspired 
against  his  benefactor,  and  was  publicly  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354. 

Gellhts,  Aulus,  a  Roman  grammarian  in 
the  asre  of  M.  Antoninus,  about  130  A.  D.  He 
published  a  work  which  he  called  Nodes  Attiea^ 
Decause  he  composed  it  at  Athens  during  the 
long  nights  of  tne  winter.  It  is  a  collection  of 
incongruous  matter,  which  contains  many  fn^ 
ments  from  the  ancient  writers,  and  often  serves 
to  explain  antique  monuments.  It  was  ori^- 
nally  composed  for  the  improvement  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  re- 
marks. The  best  editions  of  A.  GelHus  are. 
that  of  Gronovius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1706,  and  that  of 
Conrad,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1703. 

GremTniOs,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Manns. 
He  seized  the  person  of  Marius,  and  carried 
him  to  Mintumae.     Plmt  in  Mario. 

Gbnseric,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  ftrom  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Carthage.    He  laid  the  foundatioo  of  the  Van- 
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4il  kiiigdom  ia  Aihca,  and  in  the  coofse  of  hii 
«ililar;r  expediUoiiB»  invaded  Italy,  and  8«ck«d 
Bome  in  July  466. 

OsNTius,  a  lung  of  lUyrican,  who  imprisoned 
the  B4MDan  ambassador  at  the  laqneai  of  Per- 
aeus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence  was 
highly  resented  by  the  Bomans,  and  Gentius 
was  conqoered  by  Anicins,  and  led  in  triumph 
withhi8famay,B.  0.169.    Ziv.  43^0. 19,  ^ 

QsoaoicA.     Vid.  Virgilims, 

GniMANicos  CjBMa,  a  son  of  Drosiis  and 
Anionia^  the  niece  of  Augimtus.  He  was  adopt- 
fd  by  his  imcle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  stale.  When  his 
grandfather  ikugustus  died,  he  was  employed 
tn  a  war  in  Germany,  defeated  the  celebrated 
Arminius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return  to  Rome.  Tiberias  dechired  htm 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Germanicus  in  the  east  was  soon  k>oked 
upon  with  an  enviow  eye  by  Tiberius,  and  his 
death  was  meditated.  He  was  secretly  poison- 
ad  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso^.  D.  19» 
la  the  thirty-ioorth  year  of  bis  age.  The  news 
of  his  deaith  was  receiTed  with  the  greatest 

Kief  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  and  Ti- 
rius  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  rejoiced 
in  the  fall  of  Germanicus.  He  had  married 
Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one 
of  whom,  Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his 
^ustriotts  (ather.  In  the  midst  of  war  he  de- 
voted some  moments  to  study,  and  he  iaFoor- 
ed  the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some 
fpigrams,  and  a  translation  of  Aratus  in  Latin 
verse.  SueUn.'—This  name  was  common,  in 
the  ace  of  the  emperors,  not  only  to  those  who 
had  obtained  victories  over  the  Germans,  but 
fven  to  those  who  had  entered  the  borders  of 
^eir  country  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian 
applied  the  name  of  (krmanicus,  which  he  him- 
aeuhad  vainly  assumed^  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember in  honour  of  himself.  SuH.  in  Dam, 
U.—Muiua.  9,  ep.  3,  V.  4. 

GvFA,  I.  a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Bome 

in  Nero's  reign,  dec.    T\9cU,  Hist.  3,  c.  72. 

XL  Septimius,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
brother  to  Caracalla.  After  hii  father's  death 
he  reigned  at  Bome  oonjointly  with  bis  brother ; 
but  Caracalla,  who  envied  his  virtue^  and  was 
jsalous  of  bis  popularity,  murdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  of 
defending  the  £ual  blows  from  his  body,  receiv- 
ad  a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hana  of  her 
aon,  tl^e  98th  of  March,  A.  D.  313.  Geta  had 
not  reached  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
Bomwns  had  reason  to  lament  the  death  of  so 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groaned  under  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  Caracalla. 

Giaco,  son  or  Hamilcon,  the  Carthaginian 
^neral,  was  banished  fVom  his  country  oy  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
zecalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginians 
tfk  punish,  in  wnat  manner  he  pleased,  those 
who  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  He  was 
satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the  ffround, 
and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  wowing 
that  iodepeodenoe  and  forgiveness  are  two  of 
the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a  great  mind.  He 
was  made  a  f^eperalaoon  after  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Corintbiansj  about  309  years  before  the 
Qhristiaa  ara^  aad  by  his  aticcess  and  intrepi- 


dity  be  obliged  iha  eooBictol  hia  aMMiyi^ 
sue  lor  peace. 

Gi.iJ>iATOMi  LouL  combats  ofigiaaUy  exbil^ 
ited  on  the  grave  oideceabied  persons  at  Boom. 
They  w«re  first  introduced  at  Bome  by  the 
Bruti,  qpon  the  death  of  their  ftther,  A  l7.  C. 
468.    It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosu  of  Uif 
dead  were  rendered  propitious  by  hmnan  bloody 
therefore,  at  funerals,  u  was  usual  to  Buiisr 
slaves  in  cool  blood.    In  succeeding  a^  it 
was  reckoned  less  cruel  to  oblige  than  to  loM 
one  another  like  men.  than  to  slaughter  ihen^ 
like  brutes ;  therefore  the  barbarity  was  corer«i 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  voloniaijr 
comt»t.  Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  <iift- 
obedient  slaves,  were  trained  up  for  coubUi 
biu  when  the  diversion  bccaaae  more  frequeai, 
and  was  exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasioa,  to 
procure  esteem  and  pc^larity  iMny  of  iW 
Roman  citiaens  enlisted  themselves  amoag  tk 
gladiators,  and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibited  so 
less  than  400  senator  and  600  knights.   Tk 
people  were  treated  with  thesa  combats  not  oily 
Dj  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very  priea» 
had  their  X«adi  psmiificoLu  and  Imdi  murd*^ 
UUts.    It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  moie 
than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhihUed  bgr  (he 
Bruti    Their  numbers,  however,  iacnssed 
with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city;  lui  Uc 
gladiators  became  sotbrmidable,  that  Spanscio, 
one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take  ap  uos, 
and  the  success  to  defeat  toe  Bomaa  tnaits, 
only  with  a  train  of  his  fellow-anl&rf  rs.   Yfln 
thev  were  first  brought  upon  the  ama,  (her 
walked  round  the  place  with  great  ponw  aM 
solemnity,  and  after  that  they  were  matcfied  is 
equal  pairs  with  great  nicety.    They  first  hsda 
skirmish  with  wooden  files,  called  rudis  ortf- 
ma  lusaria.    After  this  the  eflective  wesiout 
such  as  swords,  daggers,  Ac  called  arwutmcrh 
/ma,  were  given  them,  and  the  signal  for  the 
engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  atnisk 
pet    As  they  had  all  previously  swora  to  i^ 
till  death,  or  snfler  death  in  the  most  excmciat' 
ing  torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate ;  and  when  one  sigoified  his  snbmissioB  by 
surrendering  his  arms,  the  victor  was  sot  per 
mitted  to  grant  him  his  life  without  the  letr 
and  approbation  of  the  multitude.    This  vii 
done  by  clencliing  the  fingers  of  both  hands  bo> 
tween  each  other,  and  holding  the  thoiabs  op* 
right  close  tQgeioer,  or  bending  hack  tbeii 
thumbs.    The  first  of  these  was  called  ftUUm 
prewtere^  and  .sifoified  the  wish  of  the  people  u 
spare  the  life  ot  the  conquered.  The  other  ^ 
caUedfoUicem  veriere^  si|;nified  their  disappn^ 
bation,  and  ordered  the  victor  to  put  his  UDiaf^* 
nist  to  death.    The  combats  of  gladiatoiss  veie 
sometimes  difierent,  either  in  weapons  or  dres; 
whence  they  were  generally  distinguished.  Tbi 
aeaUores  were  armed  with  a  sword  and  bnckkr, 
to  keep  off*  the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  f^ 
iuirii.    The  Omxs,  originally  Thraciaas.  were 

armed  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  ssielf 
The  mfrmiUofUS,  called  also  gotti,  from  tkir 
Gallic  dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  xnf 
Ures,  They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  • 
sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their  headpiece  tbo 
wore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  embossed,  called 
^o#fi«f>oc,  whence  their  name.  The  hapUm^ 
were  completely  armed  ftom  head  to  foot*  *& 
their  name  implies.  The  saaiKte^  aoned  iw 
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brudd  af  the  top,  and  growing  mare  narrow  at 
the  bottoia,  more  convcDiently  u>  defeml  the 
vmv  parts  of  the  body.  The  euedarit,  gene- 
laUy  loogiit  from  the  etatdmm^  or  chariot  used 
by  the  aacieat  Gaols  and  Britons.  The  anda- 
Mia  witfiatmi,  fottght  OH  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
net  that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and 
eyes.  Hence,  aHdabatamm  m^n  pugnare,  is 
10  fight  blindlblded.  The  meridiani,  engaged 
in  tM  aflernoon.  The  pashtUUUU^  were  men 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  and  such  as  were 
geaeiaUy  furodnced  by  the  emperors.  The  jb- 
oifci,  were  maintained  out  of  the  emperor's 
treasaiy>  JUcus,  The  dimackari  fought  with 
two  swords  in  Iheir  hands,  whence  their  name. 
After  these  cruel  e]diibitions  had  been  continiied 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  popidace, 
they  were  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
near680yeajsafter  their  first  iastitntioo.  They 
were^  however,  revived  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
staniius  and  his  two  successors,  bat  Honorius 
ibr  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cmcl  barbarities. 

Guucae,  L  a  phvsician,  crucified  because 
Hephsestion  died  while  under  hjs  care.  PImL 
ta  J/es.— *-II.  A  son  of  Hippolytns,  whose 
deseendanls  reigned  in  Ionia. 

GsBia,  a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
checked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  that  it 
might  not  run  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plin. 
fi^c,a6. 

QoBBTAB,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noble- 
men who  conspired  agamst  the  usurper  Smfcr- 
dis.    Vid.  Darius.    Hsrodoi.  3,  c,  TO. 

GoanlHus,  M.  Antonius  Africanns,  L  a  son 
ofMetinsMarcellos,  descended  f>om  Trajan  by 
his  mother's  side.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
stady  of  poetry,  and  compoMd  a  poem  in  thirty 
books,  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antoninus  and 
M.  Aorelins.  After  he  had  attained  his  80th 
year  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  domestic 
mmquillity,  he  was  roused  from  his  peaceful 
oeenpations  by  the  tyrannical  reign  of  the 
Mazimini,  and  he  was  jproclaimed  emperor  by 
tbe  rebellious  troops  of  his  province.  He  long 
declined  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  but  the 
threats  of  immediate  doath  gained  nis  compli- 
iBoe.  Mazimiitus  marched  against  him  with 
the  greatest  indignation;  and  Gordian  sent  his 
SOB,  with  whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity, 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was 
Ipliea,  and  the  father,  worn  out  with  age,  and 
grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  misfor- 
tooes,  strangled  himself  at  Carthage  before  he 
had  been  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  em* 
wre,  A.  D.  336.    He  was  universally  lamented 

sy  the  army  and  people. II.  M.  Antoninus 

AfKcanus,  son  of  Gordianus,  was  instructed  by 
Serenns  Samnoiicwi,  who  leA  him  bi:^  library, 
which  consisted  of  ^,000  volumes.  He  passed 
into  Africa,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant  to  his 
fluher,  who  had  obtained  thai  province,  and 
seven  years  after  he  was  elected  fcmperor  in 
eonjnnction  with  him.  He  marched  against  the 
partisaas  of  Maximinus,  hisantasronist,  in  Mau- 
Tetania,  and  was  killed  in  a  Mooilv  battle  on  the 
96th  of  June  A.  D.  23B,  after  a  rei^  of  about 
six  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
but  he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  his  biographers 
on  account  of  his  lascivious  propensities,  which 
reduced  him  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  though  he  was  but  in  his  46th  year  at 


Fins,  grandson  of  the  first  Gordian,  was  but  18 
years  old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  tiila 
of  Csesar.  He  was  proclaimed  emp^xv  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  aW 
tended  with  universal  marks  of  ap^bation. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  married  Furia 
Sabina  Tranquilina,  daughter  of  Misiiheus.  a 
num  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  andpublie 
virtues.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  took  many 
floori^ing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adversary. 
In  this  STCcess  the  senate  decreed  him  a  trir 
nmph,and  saluted  Misitheos  as  the  ^ardiaa 
of  the  republic.  Gordian  vras  assassmated  in 
the  east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  MisitheiM^ 
and  who  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  mur- 
dering a  warlike  and  amiable  prmce.  The  se- 
nate, soosible  of  his  merit,  ordered  that  the  de« 
scendants  of  the  Gordians  should  ever  be  frea 
at  Rome  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  bordena 
of  the  state.  During  the  reign  of  Gordianusi 
there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
which  the  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  tha 

GonnnTs,  I.  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Dnr» 
ing  a  sedition,  the  Phrygians  consulted  the  omf 
cle,  and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles  would 
cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their  kins  the 
first  man  they  met  gomg  to  the  temple  of  Jopk- 
ter  mounted  on  a  chariot  Gordius  was  the  ob^, 
ject  of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  conse* 
crated  his  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Tha 
knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the  diaoaht  tree 
was  made  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  me  ends 
of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived.  From  this 
circumstance  a  report  was  soon  spread  that  the 
empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle  to 
him  that  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot.  Alex-* 
ander,  in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gor- 
dium ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  nn« 
done  which  might  inspire  his  soldieis  with  coa« 
rage,  and  nmke  his  enemies  believe  that  he  waa 
bom  to  conouer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword;  ana  from  that  circumstance  asserted 
that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and  that  his 
claims  to  universal  empire  were  fullj  justified. 
,hatin.  11,  c.  7. — Curt,  3,  c.  1.— Am«fi.  1.— -^ 
II.  A  tyrant  of  Corinth.    ArisUd.. 

GoRGiAs,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  son 
of  Carroanlides,  sumamedf  Leontmus^  because 
bom  at  Leontium  in  Sicilv.  He  was  sent  by 
his  countrjrmen  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  and  was 
successful  in  his  embassy.  He  lived  to  his  106ih 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only  two  flragmenla 
of  his  compositions  are  extant.  Paus.  6,  c.  17. 
-^Cic.  in  Oral.  23.  Ac—Snea.  15,  in  BruL 
Ib.—QuinHl.  3  and  19. 

Goaous,  the  son  of  Arfetoraenes  the  Messe- 
nian.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a  vir« 
gin,  by  his  father,  who  had  experienced  the 
i?reatest  kindness  fh>m  her  humanity,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans  who  had 
attempletl  bis  life,  Ac.    Paus.  4,  c.  19. 

Graccbvs,  (T.  Sempronius,)  I.  father  of  Ti» 
berius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  twice  consul  and 
once  cen.sor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integritjr, 
as  well  as  his  pradence  and  superior  ability  ei- 
ther in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 
He  msde  war  in  Ganl^ndmet  with  mnah 
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eett  ta  Sptin.  He  married  SemproDia,  of  the 
^mily  ot  the  Scipioe,  a  woman  or  great  virtue, 
pietjr,  and  learning.  Cic,  de  Oral,  1,  c.  48. 
Their  children,  Titwrius  and  Cains,  vbo  had 
been  educated  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
mother,  rendered  themselves  famous  for  their 
doquence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  tbepopulace,  which  at 
last  proved  fatal  to  them.  Witn  a  winning  elo- 
quence, affected  moderation,  and  uncommon 
pppnlarity,  Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agra- 
rian law,  which  had  already  caused  sifchdissen- 
tions  at  Home.  (  Vid.  AgraHa.)  By  the  means 
of  violence,  his  proposition  passed  into  a  law, 
and  he  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  his 
fiither-in-)aw  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother 
Cains,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people.  The  riches  of  Attains, 
which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  bv  will, 
were  distributed  without  opposition :  and  Tibe- 
rius enjoyed  the  triumph  of  his  successful  en- 
terprise, when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  nis  adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the  popu- 
lace were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him  to  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  the  following  year.  The 
death  of  Tiberius  checked  for  awhile  the  friends 
of  the  people;  but  Caius,  spurred  by  ambition 
and  furious  zeal,  attempted  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle which  stood  in  his  way  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. He  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
with  more  vehemence  than  Tiberius  j  and  nis 
,aucxess  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and 
animate  bis  resentment  against  the  nobles. 
With  the  privileges  of  a  tribune,  hesoon  became 
the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  pa- 
tricians with  contempt.  This  behaviour  hasten- 
ed the  ruin  of  Caius,  and  in  the  tumult  he  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  his  friends  pre- 
vented him  from  committing  suicide.  This 
increased  the  sedition,  and  he  was  murdered  by 
.order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about 
13  years  after  the  unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his 
wife  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  bis  death. 
Caius  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 
PluU.  in  vUd. — Cic.  in  Cat.  1. — iMcan,  6,  v. 

796.— /V<w.  2,  c.  17,  1.   3,  c.  14,  Ac. 11. 

Sempronius,  a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  oi^ 
der  of  Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  banished  14 
Tears.  Julia  also  shared  his  fate.  Tacii,  Ann. 
1,  c.  53. 

GhiANios  pETRONros,  I.  an  officer  who,  being 
taken  by  Pompey's  general,  refused  the  life 
which  was  tendered  to  him ;  observing  that  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  received  not  but  granted  life.   He 

killed  himself.    Pint,  in  Cos. II.  A  son  of 

the  wife  of  Marins  by  a  former  husband. 

ni.  GLuintus,  a  man  intimate  with  Crassus  and 
other  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  whose  vices  he 
lashed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Cic.  Brui.  43 
and  46.    Orat.  2,  c.  60. 

GrAtiAnus,  I.  a  native  of  Pannonia,  father 
to  the  emperor  Valentin  ian  1st.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  though  only  eight  3rears  old ;  and 
after  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  his  father,  he  became  sole  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age.  He  soon  after  took,  as 
his  imperial  colleague,  Theodosius,  whom  he 
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appointed  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire, 
ms  courage  in  the  field  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
love  of  learning  and  fondness  for  philosophy. 
He  slaughtered  30,000  Germans  in  a  battle,  and 
supportra  the  tottering  state  by  his  prodeDce 
and  intrepidity.  His  enmity  to  the  Parian  su- 
perstition of  his  subjects  proved  his  ruin ;  and 
Maximinns.  who  undertook  the  defence  of  ibe 
Ivorship  of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  was  join- 
ed by  an  infinite  number  of  discontented  Ro- 
mans, and  met  Gratian  near  Paris  in  GanL 
Gratian  was  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  murdered  by  the  rebels,  A.  D. 
%3,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 11.  &  Ro- 
man soldier,  invested  with  the  imperial  piuple 
by  the  rebellious  army  in  Britain,  in  o|^>Gsiaoii 
to  Honorius.  He  was  assassinated  four  monihs 
ajfter  by  those  veir  troops  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevation,  A.  D.  407. 

GhtATTOB  Fauscus,  a  Latin  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  onlv  by  hina 
among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  Cynegetic4m,  much 
commended  for  its  elegance  and  perspicoi^. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  Geoi^cs  of  Virgil, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  e^ual  in  the  number  of 
verses.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Amst.  4ia 
1728.    Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  34. 

GRROoanTa,  (Theod.  ThaumatTirgiis,)L  a  dis- 
ciple of  Origen,  afterwards  bishop  of  Neocssa> 
rea,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D.  SB6, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  left  only  seventeoi  idoia- 
tei-s  in  his  diocess,  where  he  had  found  only 
seventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works  are  extant 
his  gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  a  ranonlcal 
epistle,  and  other  treatises  in  Greek ;  the  best 

edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  16S& 

II.  Nanzianzen,  sumamed  the  Divine,  was 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  which  he  resigned  on 
its  being  disputed.  His  writings  rival  those  of 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece,  in  dcK 
quence,  sublimity,  and  variety.  His  seimoas 
are  more  for  philosophers  than  common  hear-* 
ers,  but  replete  with  seriousness  and  devotiou 
Erasmas  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  transJale 
his  works,  from  the  apprehension  of  not  trans- 
fusing into  another  language  the  smartness  and 
acumen  of  his  style,  and  the  stateliness  and 
happy  diction  of  the  whole.  He  died  A.  D. 
389.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  first  volume  of  which,  in  fol.  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1778. III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa, 

author  of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  stjrle  is  repre- 
sented as  allegorical  and  affected ;  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  mixing  philosophy  too  mnch 
with  theology.  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture,  moral  discourses^  2«er- 
mons  on  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises^  pane- 
gyrics on  saints ;  me  oest  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Morell,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  I61&  The 
bishop  died  A.  D.  396. ^IV.  Another  Chris- 
tian writer,  whose  works  were  edited  hy  the 
Benedictines,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Parts,  1706. 

Grtllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  kilkd 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.     Fid.  Xengpk^m. 

GtoEs,  or  GvifSB,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Can- 
daules,  king  of  the  country,  showed  his  wife 
naked.  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at  this 
instance  of  imprudence  and  infirmity  in  her 
husband,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  either  to  pte- 
pare  for  death  himself  or  to  morder  Candanles. 
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He  chose  the  latter,  and  married  the  queen,  and 
ascended  the  vacant  throne  about  '718  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Mermnadse  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned 
38  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  im- 
mense presents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Berodot.  1,  c.  S.—PltU.  dial.  10,  de 
rep.— Vol.  Max,  7,  c.  l.—Cie,  Qfie.  3, 9. 

Gylippus,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele- 
brated victory  over  Kicios  and  Demosthenes, 
the  enemy's  generals,  and  obliged  them  to  sur- 
render. He  accompanied  Lvsander  in  his 
expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  con(}ueror  with  the  money  which  had 
been  taken  m  the  plunder,  wtilch  amounted  to 
1500  talents.  As  ne  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  unsew  the  bottom  of  the 
bags  which  contained  it,  and  secreted  about 
three  hundred  talents.  His  theA  was  discover- 
ed; and.  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  he 
deservea,  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  b^  this 
act  of  meanness,  tarnished  the  glory  of  hjs  vic- 
torious actions.  TUnUl.  4,  el.  1^  v.  199.— P/n^. 
in  Atad.— TI.  An  Arcadian  m  the  Rntulian 
war.     Virg,  ^n.  12,  v.  272. 

Gtmnasiom.     Vid,  Part.  I. 

GTMN08OPHiarr£,  a  certain  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  India,  who,  according  to  some,  placed 
their  mmmum  bonum  in  pleasure,  ana  their 
summum  mahm,  in  pain.  They  lived  naked, 
as  iheir  name  implies,  and  for  37  years  they 
exposed  themselves  in  the  onen  air,  to  the  heat 
of  the  son,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  They  were  oAen 
seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the 
disk  of  the  sun  from  tne  time  of  its  rismg  till 
the  hour  of  its  settinfir.  Sometimes  thev  stood 
whole  dap  upon  one  loot  in  burning  sand,  with- 
out movmg  or  showing  anv  concern  for  what 
surrounded  them.  Alexander  was  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  de- 
spise bodily  pain,  and  who  inured  themselves 
to  suifer  the  greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a 
groan  or  expressing  any  marks  of  fear.  The 
conqueror  condescended  to  visit  them,  and  his 
astonishment  was  increased  when  he  saw  one 
of  them  ascend  a  burning  pile  with  firmness 
and  nnconcem,  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  un- 
moved, when  the  flames  surrounded  him  on 
every  side.  Vid.  Coianus,  The  Brachmans 
were  a  branch  of  the  .sect  of  the  Ghrmnosophistae. 
Vid.  Braehmanes.—Slrab.  15,  &c— P/in.  7,  c. 
2. — dc  Tuse.  5.—lAtcan.  3,  v.  240.— C^r«.  8, 
c.  9. — Di^n^ 

H. 

Hjemow.     Vid.  Part  III. 

HalOtdb,  a  eunuch,  who  used  to  taste  the 
meat  of  Claudius.  He  poisoned  the  emperor's 
food  by  order  of  Agrlppina.  Tludl.  Arm.  2, 
c.  66. 

Hannibal.     Vid.  Awubal. 

Hanno.     Vid  Anno. 

Harmodius,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,  who  de- 
livered bis  country  from  the  tjrranny  of  the  Pi- 
sistratidse,  B.  C.  510.  {Vid.  Aristopicr^)  The 
Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of  these 
xUastnoos  citizens,  made  a  law  that  no  one 


should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aristogiton  and 
Harmodius.  Herodol.  5,  c.  35. — Pliu.  34,  c.  8. 
—Senec.  Ir.  2. 

Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con- 
Quered  Asia  Minor  afler  he  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant  Cy- 
rus.   Herodol.  1,  c.  108. — Jusliih.  1,  c.  5  and  6. 

Harpalus.  a  man  intru-sted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
that  Alexander  would  perish  in  his  expedition, 
rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent,  and  vicious. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  return- 
ing with  ^reat  resentment,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
where,  with  his  money,  he  corrupted  the  ora- 
tors, amon^  whom  -was  Demosthenes.  When 
brought  to  jastice,  he  escaped  with  impunitv  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  at  lasi  assassinated  by 
Thimbro,  B.  C.  325.    PM.  in  Pkoc.—Diod.  17. 

Harpalyce,  I.  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  When  her  father's  kingdom 
was  hivaded  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  feUher,  which 
happened  soon  afler  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her 
disconsolate ;  she  fled  the  societv  of  mankind, 
and  lived  in  the  forests  upon  plunder  and  ra- 
pine. Afler  her  death  the  people  of  the  country 
disputed  their  respective  right  to  the  posses- 
sions she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 
on  her  tomb.  Virg.  JSn.  1,  v.  j21. — Hygin. 
fab.  193  and  252. 

Harpocration,  I.  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  fh>m  whom  Stobceus  compiled  his  ec- 
logues.  II.  A  sophist,  called  also  £lius. ^ 

III.  Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  au- 
thor of  a  Lexicon  on  ten  orators. 

Haruspex,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who  drew 
omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed.  He  received  the  name  of 
Aruspez.ab  aris  aspiciBndis.atid  that  of  Ex- 
tispeXf  ab  extis  inspiciendis.  The  order  of  Arus- 
piceswas  first  established  at  Rome  by  Romulus, 
and  the  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans  by  origin, 
as  ihejT  were  particularly  famous  in  that  branch 
of  divination.  (  Vid.  Tages.)  They  were  ori- 
ginallv  three,  but  the  Roman  senate  yearly  sent 
six  noble  youths,  or,  according  to  others,  twelve, 
to  Etruria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  art.  The  office  of  the  Harnspices  con- 
sisted in  observing  these  four  particulars ;  the 
beast  before  it  was  sacrificed ;  its  entrails;  the 
flames  which  consumed  the  sacrifice ;  and  the 
flour,  frankincense,  &c.  which  was  used.  This 
custom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims  did 
not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  &c. 
and  the  more  enlightened  part'of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
wishes  or  tyranny.  Agesilaus,  when  in  Egypt, 
raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers  by  a 
superstitious  artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  in  his 
hand  the  word  vtmij  victory^  in  large  characters, 
and  Holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in  his  hand 
till  the  impression  was  communicated  to  the 
flesh,  he  showed  it  to  the  soldiers,  and  animated 
them  by  observing,  that  the  gods  signified  their 
approaching  victories  even  by  marking  it  in  the 
bodv'of  the  sacrificed  animals.    Cic.  de  Div. 

H£CAT£U8,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  bom  519 
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fean  before  Christ,  m  the  reign  of  Darixis  Hys- 
taapes.    Berodat,  2,  c  143. 

HscATfisiA^  a  yearly  festiTal  observed  by  the 
Stratooicensiaiis  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The 
Athenians  paid  also  particular  worship  to  this 

Sddess^  who  was  deemed  the  patroness  of  fam- 
es and  of  children.  From  this  circumstance 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  erected  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  upon  every  new 
moon  a  public  supper  was  always  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  richest  people,  and  set  in  the 
•treets,  where  the  poorest  of  the  citizens  were 
{permitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon  it  while  they 
reported  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it.. 

HsCAToiiBoiA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  houour 
of  Juno,  by  the  Argians  and  people  of  £gina. 
It  receives  its  name  from  nraror,  &  fiwt^  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  hundred  bulls,  which  were  always 
offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the  flesh  distributed 
among  the  poorest  citizens. 

HacATOMPHdNiA,  a  solemn  sacrifice  oflfered 
by  ibe  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  them 
had  killed  an  hundred  enemies.  Paus.  4,  c.  19. 

Hbctor,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that 
fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married  An- 
dromache, the  dauffhter  of  Eetion,  by  whom  he 
had  Asdyanax.  He  was  appointed  captain  of 
all  the  Trojan  forces  when  Troy  was  besieged 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  valour  with  which  he 
behaved  showed  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
discharge  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  accordmg 
to  Hyginus,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  enemy  perished  by  his  hand.  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards 
the  city,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  ap- 

Soach  of  his  enemy  near  the  Scean  gates, 
ou^h  his  fother  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  olamed  their  rashness,  and  entreated  him  to 
retire.  The  sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and 
he  fled  before  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek 
pursued,  and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body 
was  dragged  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  had 
killed.  The  body,  after  receiving  the  grossest 
insults,  was  ransomed  bv  old  Priam,  and  the 
Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce  of 
aome  days  to  pay  the  la.«!t  offices  to  the  greatest 
of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boasted  in  the 
age  of  the  ge^rapfaer  Pausanias  that  ^ey  had 
the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an  urn,  by  oi^ 
der  of  an  oracle;  which  promised  them  undis- 
turbed felicity  if  they  were  in  possession  of  that 
hero*s  remains.  The  epithet  of  Bectoreus  is 
applied  by  the  poets  to  the  Trojans,  as  best  ex- 

?ressive  of  valour  and  intrepidity.  Homer.  R. 
,  &c. — Virg.  jEn.  1,  dec. — Ovid.  Met.  12  and 
13. — Dictffs  Cret. — Dares  Phryg. — Hy gin.  fob. 
90  and  IV^'-Paus.  1, 3,  and  9,  c.  18.— QvinitZ. 
Snvifm.  1  and  3. 

Hecuba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrypan 
prince,' or,  according  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  tne  second  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.  During  the  Trojan  war  she  saw  the 
greatest  part  of  her  children  perish  by  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and,  like  a  mother,  she  confessed 
her  grief  by  her  tears  and  lamentations,  particu- 
larly at  the  death  of  Hector,  her  eldest  son. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the 


capd  ves,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses,  and  emlMrked 
with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  After  this  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  according  to'Hjgi- 
nus,  and  the  place  was.  from  that  circumsrance, 
called  Cynewn,  Hecuoa  had  a  great  number  of 
children  by  Priam,  among  whom  were  Hector, 
Paris,  Deiphobufs  Pammon.  Helenus,  Polytes. 
Antiphon,  Hipponons,  PolydoruSj  Troilns ;  and 
among  the  daughters,  Creusa,  Ihone,  Laodice, 
Polyxena.  and  Cassandra.  Ocid,  Mkt.  11,  ▼. 
761,  1.  13,  V.  hlb.—Bygin.Jab.  111. —  Virg: 
jBn.  3,  V.  H-^Juv.  10,  v.  271.— fi»fa*.  13L— 
Dictfs  Cret.  4  and  b.—ApciUd.  3,  c.  19. 

HfiGELdcHVs,  a  general  of  6000  Atbennns 
senttoMantinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  £|Muni- 
nondas.    Diod.  15. 

HegSmon,  I.  a  Thracian  poet  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  noem  called  Gigasto- 
machia,  besides  other  worics.  jEliau,  V.  H,  4. 
c.  11.-^— II.  Another  poet, who  wrote  apoem 
on  the  war  of  Leuctra,  dec.  MLiam,  F.  JHl  8L  e. 
11. 

Hegbsidb,  I.  a  philosopher,  who  so  eloqoeDtlT 
convinced  his  auditors  of  their  failings  and  lol- 
lies, and  persuaded  them  that  there  'were  no 
dangers  idler  death,  that  many  were  g*ii}^  of 
suicide.    Ptoleiny  forbade  him  to  ccmtinoe  has 

doctrines.   Ctc.  i>uc.  1,  c.  34. D.  A  lamoai 

orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrapted  the  elegant 
diction  of  Attica,  by  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
idioms.  Oc.  Oral,  67,  69.  £nd,  83. — Sinik 
9.— P^.  in  AUz. 

HaoESiLdcHcs,  I.  one  of  the  chief  laa^a^ 
trates  of  Rhodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  aad 

his  father  Philip. 11.  Another  Batire  of 

Rhodes,  171  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  enga^  his  countrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet 
of  40  ships  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia. 

H£GE8ipf  Lx,  a  daufi^hter  of  Oloros  king  of 
Thrace,  who  marriea  Miltiades  and  became 
mother  of  Cimon.    PlvL 

Hboetorides,  a  Thasian,  who,  upon  seeing 
his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  aad  a 
law  forbidaing  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  ^^eak 
of  peace,  went  to  the  market-place  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  ahd  boldly  lokl  his  councryutta 
to  treat  him  as  they^  pleased,  provided  they 
saved  the  city  fVom  the  calamines  which  iht 
continuation  of  the  war  seemed  to  Ihrealen. 
The  Thasians  were  awakened,  the  lav  was 
abrogated,  and  Hegetorides  pardoned,  dt& 
Polyan.  2. 

Helena,  I.  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  fhim  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  ofting  Tyndams,  brought  forth  mftet 
her  amour  with  Jupiier  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  Vid.  Leda.  According  to  some  an- 
thors,  Helen  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jopi- 
ter,  and  Lcda  was  only  her  nurse;  and  to  re^ 
concile  this  varietv  of  opinions,  some  imagine 
that  Nemesis  and  licda  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admires],  even 
in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus,  with  hisfr^nd  Pi* 
rithous,  carried  her  away  before  she  had  attain- 
ed her  tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphid- 
nse,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  iBthra.  Her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  hr 
force  of  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  aad  onpol- 
luted  to  Sparta,  her  native  countrv.  The  noost 
celebrated  of  her  suiters  were  Ulysses  son  ci 
Laertes,  Antik)chus,  son  of  Nestor,  Sthenelna 
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son  of  Capanens,  Diomedefl  son  of  Tydeos, 
Philoctetes  son  of  Psean,  Protesilaus  son  of 
Iphldas,  Barypilas  son  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and 
Teucer  sons  of  Telamonj  Patroclos  son  of 
MnoBtius,  Menelaos  son  of  Atreus,  Thoas,  Ido- 
menens.  and  Merlon.  Tyndarus  was  rather 
alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  illastrioas  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  XJlysses  advised 
the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the  suit- 
ers, that  they  would  approve  of  the  uninfluen- 
ced choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one 
amone  them;  and  engage  to  unite  together  and 
defena  her  person  and  character  if  ever  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  ravish  her  from  the  arms 
of  ner  husband.  The  advice  of  Ulysses  Was 
followed,  the  princes  conseDted,and  ^len  fixed 
her  choice  upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him. 
Hermione  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union, 
which  continued  for  three  years  with  mutual 
happiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedsmon  on  pretence 
of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Menelaus,  but  shamefully  abused  his  fa- 
vours ;  and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her 
to  follow  him  to  Tro^,  B.  C.  1196.  The  beha- 
viour of  Helen,  durmg  the  Trojan  war,  is  not 
clearly  known.  When  Paris  was  killed,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  war,  sle  married  Delphobus, 
one  of  Priam's  sons;  and  when  Troy  was  taken, 
she  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  Greeks  mtq  his  chamber,  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  Menelaus.  She  returned  to  Spar- 
ta, and  the  love  of  Menelaus  forgave  the  errors 
which  she  had  committed.  After  she  had  lived 
for  some  years  at  Sparta.  Menelaus  died,  and 
she  was  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  Maga- 
penthes  and  Nicostratus,  toe  illegitimate  sons 
of  her  husband ;  she  retired  to  Rhodes,  where 
at  that  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned 
over  the  country.  Polyxo  remembered  that 
her  widowhood  originated  in  Helen,  and  that 
her  hud^d  Tlepolemus  had  been  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
baucheries of  Helen :  therefore  she  meditated 
revenge.  While  Helen  one  dav  retired  to  bathe* 
in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  ner  attendants  in 
the  habits  of  furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders 
to  murder  her  enemv.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes  were  after- 
wards remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo 
expiated  by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
raised  to  tLeXen  Dendritis,  or  tied  to  a  tree. 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  says  that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  returned 
from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where 
Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  nim  from 
his  dominions  for  his  ingratitade  to  Menelaus, 
and  confined  Helen.  From  that  circumstance, 
therefore,  Priam  informed  the  Grecian  ambassa- 
dors that  neither  Helen  nor  her  possessions  were 
in  Troy,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
In  spite  of  this  assertion,  the  Greeks  besieged 
the  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  years  siege ;  and 
Menelaus,  by  visiting  Egypt 'as  he  returned 
home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had 
been  andertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardon- 
able grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death 
as  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  tem- 
ple at  Therapne,  which  had  power  of  giving 
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beauty  to  all  the  deformed  women  who  entered 
it.  Helen,  according  to  some,  was  carried  into 
the  island  of  Leuce  after  death,  where  she  mar* 
ried  Achilles,  who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest 
admirers.  Paus.  3,  c.  19,  die. — ApoUod.  3.  c. 
10,  &c,^H!fgin.  fab.  n.-^Herodot.  2,  c.  112.— 
PliU.  in  Thes.  Slc^Oc,  de  Ofic  B.—Horat, 
3,  od.  3. — Dictys  Crti.  1,  &c. — Q^itU.  Sfmym. 
10,  13^  &c,^Hamer.  Jl.  2,  and  Od.  4  and  15. 
II.  A  young  woman  of  SpartiL  often  con- 
founded with  the  daughter  oi  Leda.  As  she 
was  going  to  be  sacrificed  because  the  lot  had 
fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  away 
the  knife  of  the  priest;  upon  which,  she  was 
released,  and  the  barlmrous  custom  ot  offering 
human  victims  was  abolished. III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  married 

Julian. Iy.  The  mother  of  Constantine. 

She  died  in  her  80th  year,  A.  D.  328. 

Helenub,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Pnam  and  Hecuba,  greatly  respected  by  all  the 
Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  ^ven  in  mar- 
riage to  Helen,  in  preference  to  himself,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  country,  and  he  retired  to 
mount  Ida,  where  TTljrsses  took  him  prisoner  by 
the  advice  of  Chalcas.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  futurity,  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
prayers,  threats,  and  promises,  to  induce  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  tne  Trojans ;  and  either  the 
fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  resentment, 
seduced  him  to  disclose  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before 
Philoctetes  came  from  his  retreat  at  Lemnos, 
and  assisted  to  support  the  siege.  After  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  and  saved  his  life  by  warn- 
ing him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in 
reality  proved  fhtal  to  all  those  who  set  sail. 
This  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhos,  and  he  received 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrinus.  This  marriage,  according  to  some, 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  Hele- 
nas was  the  only  one  of  Priam*s  sons  who  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death 
of  Pvrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus, 
whicn  he  called  Chaonia,  in  memory  of  his 
brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inadvertently 
killed.  Helenas  received  £neas  as  he  voyaged 
towards  Italy,  and  foretold  him  some  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
doubtful.  Vid.  Cassandra.  Homer.  11. 6,  v.  76, 
1. 7,  V.  Al.^Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  295,  Ac.— P«fM.  1, 
c.  11,  1. 2,  c.  33.— Ovuf.  MU.  13,  v.  99  and  723, 
1. 15,  V.  437. 

Heliast£,  a  name  given  to  the  jud?es  of  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  They  con- 
sisted of  1,000,  and  sometimes  of  1.500;  they 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  only  upon  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance,  tkmosik.  contr. 
THm. — Diog.  in  Sol. 

HelicAon,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antenor. 
He  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam, 
whose  form  Iris  assumed  to  inform  Helen  of  the 
state  of  the  rival  armies  befof e  Troy.  Homer.  Jl, 
2,  V.  123. 

Hetjod^rus,  I.  one  of  the  fhvonrites  of  Selen- 
cus  Philopator,  kin?  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
10  plunder  ihe  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  176 
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years  before  Christ,  by  order  of  his  master,  Ac. 
—11.  A  Greek  mathematieiaD  of  Larissa.^— 
IIL  A  fiunous  sophist,  the  best  editions  of  whose 
entertaining  romance,  called  jEthiopica,  tin 
ComoMlin,  8vo.  1596,  and  Boordelot,  8vo.  Paris, 
1619. 
HauooABiLOs,  I.  a  deity  among  the  Phomi- 

oians. II.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman 

emperor,  son  of  Yariaa  Marcellus,  called  Uelio- 

Sibalns,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that 
vinitj  in  Phoenicia.  After  the  death  of  Macri- 
nns,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  parple; 
and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to 
a^oath  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  approved  of 
his  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made  his  grandmother 
MasstL  and  his  mother  Soemias  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne ;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over 
which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all 
the  modes  and  fasnions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome,  however,  soon  displayed  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  the  imperial  palace 
Was  full  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous 
of  the  populace  became  the  favourites  of  the 
prince.  He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of 
the  consul&hip,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  god  Heliogabalus,  which  was 
Bo  other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridiculous 
deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the  at- 
tars of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck  those  of  the 
new  divinity.  Such  licentioasness  soon  displeas- 
ed tbepopuiare,  and  Heliogabalus,  unable  to  ap- 
pease tne  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  whom  his  ra- 
pacity and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  hid  him- 
self m  the  filth  and  excrements  of  the  camp, 
where  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  the  10th  of 
March,  A.  D.  m  in  the  18ih  year  of  his  age. 
after  a  reign  of  tnree  years,  nme  months,  and 
four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Severus.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  licentiousness. 

H!ellanicu8,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
born  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.    Pans.  2,  c.  3.— Cu;.  de  Oral.  2,  c. 

SQ.—Aid.  Gel  15,  c.  23. II.  A  brave  officer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.  Curt,  5,  c.  2. III. 

An  historian  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Hellenes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid, 
BsUen. 

HellOtia,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa,  whose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than  twenty  cu- 
bits in  circumference,  called  cXXunf.  The  other 
festival  was  celebrated  at  Corinth  with  games 
and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lists, 
and  ffenerally  ran  with  burning  torches  in  their 
hands.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
surnamed  Hellotis,  awo  tov  tXov,  from  a  certain 
P(»id  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues 

was  erected,  or  awo  m  <Xcii»  ro¥  tmoy  TQ¥  Jlcyao-tfy, 

because  by  her  assistance  Bellerophon  took  and 
managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  ori- 

Snal  cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival, 
thers  derive  the  name  from  HeUotis,  a  Corin- 


thian  woman,  from  the  following  cinnunsiaiiee: 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidae  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Conntli; 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  wonatfiy  es- 
caped bf  flight,  except  Hellotis  and  her  sister 
Enrytione,  who  took  shelter  in  MtnervaVt  lea- 
ple,  relying  for  safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
niace.  Wnen  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  set 
fire  to  the  temple,  and  the  two  Asters  perished 
in  the  flames.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  follow- 
ed by  a  dreadful  plague;  and  \he  Dorians,  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  which  they  suflered, 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  maaes 
of  the  two  sisters,  and  therefore  they  raised  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  estab- 
lished the  festivals  which  bore  the  name  of  one 
oT  the  unfortunate  women. 

Helotjb,  and  Helotcs,  the  poUie  slaves  of 
Sparta,  &c.     VU,  Helot,  Part  L 

Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero. 

Hephjestia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Yateaa 
(i^atroi)  at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race 
with  torches  between  three  young  mett.  l&ca 
in  his  turn  run  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand,  and  whoever  could  carrjr  K  to  the  end 
of  the  course  before  it  was  extinguished,  obtain- 
ed the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to  the  other 
after  they  finished  their  course,  and  from  that 
circumstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancioit 
authors,  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the  torch,  panicn- 
larly  in  these  lines  of  Lucretius  2 : — 

h^qw  brevi  apalio  mttiantur  soda  animankm, 
Et  quasi  cunores  vttai  lampada  PradnnU. 

Hephjestio,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Terus.  There 
remains  of  his  compositions  a  treatise  entitled 
Enchiridion  de  metru  4*  poemaU,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Pa««7,4to.  VUruj.  1796. 

HEPBfsnoN,  a  Macedonian,  famous  for  his 
intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  aied  at  RrbHtana, 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Alexander 
was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  this  faithfd 
subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the  intelK^enoe, 
ana  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguisbed, 
which  was  never  done  but  at  the  death  ma  Per- 
sian monarch.  The  physician  who  attended 
Hephaestion  in  his  illness  was  accused  of  neg- 
ligence, and  by  the  king's  order  inhumanly  put 
to  death,  and  the  ^mes  were  interrupted.  He 
was  90  like  the  king  in  features  and  stature, 
that  he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander. Curt.  Arrian,  7,  dfcc.— Pfirf.  in  A&x.— 
JBlian.  V.  If.  7,  c.  8. 

Hehacleu,  a  fesrival  at  Athens,  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
Thisbians  and  ThebaQS  in  Bcsotia  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they  oflered 

apples  to  the  Rod. There  was  also  a  festival 

at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued 
two  da3rs,  the  first  was  called  o»«fiar«f,  the  se- 
cond i}p(urAcia. At  a  festival  of  the  same  name 

at  Cos,  the  priest  officiated  with  a  mitre  on  his 

head,  and  in  women's  apparel. At  Lindns;, 

a  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  also  observ- 
ed, and  at  the  celebration  nothing  was  heard 
but  execration  and  profane  words,  and  whoso* 
ever  accidentally  dropped  any  other  words,  was 
accused  of  having  profaned  the  sacred  rites. 

HeracleOtes,  a  surname  of  Dioinnrius  the 
philosopher. A  philosopher  of  Eeiades, 
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«ho.  like  his  mtauir  Zeno  and  all  the  stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  pain  was  not  an  evil.  A 
scTere  ilinevs,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
paijQSi  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  sto- 
ics, about  264  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  became  afterwards  one  of  the  C}[renaic  sect, 
which  placed  the  summum  bonum  in  pleasure. 
He  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of 
philosophy.    iJtod,  in  vU, 

HaRicLioB,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercules 
at  bis  death  left  to  his  son  Hyllus  all  the  rights 
and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  permitted  him  to  marry  lole  as  soon 
as  he  came  of  age.  He  soon  after  challenged 
to  single  combat  Atreus,  the  successor  of  £a- 
rystbeus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenae ;  and  it  was 
mataatiy  agreed  that  the  uaaisturbed  possession 
of  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to  whoso- 
ever defeated  his  adversary.  Echemus  accept- 
ed the  challeoge  for  Atreus,  and  Hvllus  was 
killed,  and  the  Heraclida  a  second  time  de- 
partea  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Cleodaeus,  the  I 
"ton  of  Hyllus,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  his  son  Aristoma- 
CDus,  some  time  after,  met  with  the  same  unfa- 
vourable reception,  and  perished  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Chres- 
phontes,  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachus,  en- 
couraged by  the  more  expressive  and  less  am- 
biguous word  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  progenitors,  as«m- 
bled  a  namerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  invaded 
all  Peloponnesus.  Their  expedition  was  atp 
tended  with  success,  and  after  some  decisive 
battles  they  became  masters  of  all  the  peninsula, 
which  they  divided  among  themselves  two 
vears  after.  The  recovery  of  the  Peloponnesus 
by  the  descendants  of  Hercules  forms  an  inter- 
etting  epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  is  uni- 
feraally  believed  to  have  happened  80  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  conquest  was  totally 
achieved  about  190  years  after  the  first  attempt 
of  Hyllus.  ApoUod,  %  c.  7,  Ac. — Herodot.  9,  c. 
%,—Paus,  1,  c.  n.—PaUrc.  1,  c.  3.— Cfomtfaj. 
Akx.  Strom,  h-^Tkuafd.  1,  c.  19,  &c.-^lHod. 
1,  dLC-^ArisM.  de  Rep.  7,  c.  96. 

HcalcLfDBs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontqs,  for  some  time  disciple  of  Spensippas 
and  Aristotle.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
the  Christum  era.  Cie,  Tusc.  5,  ad  <t>^fd.  3. 
-^Diogr.  in  Py<il.— -II.  A  man  who,  after  the 
retreat  of  Dionysius  the  younger  from  Sicily, 
laised  cabals  against  Dion,  in  whose  hands  the 
sovereign  power  was  lodged.    He  was  pot  to 

death  bf  Dion's  order.    C.  Nep,  in  Dion. 

III.  An  architect  of  Tarentum,  intimate  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  fled  to  Rhodes 
on  preteace  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  and  set 
fire  to  the  Rhodian  fleet.    Polyan, 

HeaACLfTas,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  philoao- 
pher  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  500  years ' 
Defore  the  Chruttian  era.  His  father's  name 
was  Hyson,  or  Heraeion.  Naturally  of  a  mel- 
aneholy  dl^wsition,  he  passed  his  time  in  a  sol- 
itary and  unsocial  manner,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  the  obscure  philosopher,  and  the 
mourner,  ftrom  his  unconquerable  custom  of 
weeping  at  the  follies,  fhiilty,  and  vicissitude  of 
hnmaa  aifiUka.   H^  employed  his  tiaie  in  vrt* 


tin^  different  treatises,  and  one  particolarlT,  ii 
which  he  supported  that  there  was  a  fatal  ne- 
cessity, and  that  the  world  was  created  from 
fire,  which  he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent  and 
omniscient.  His  oninions  about  the  origin  of 
things  were  adopted  by  the  stoics,  and  Hip- 
pocrates entertained  the  same  notions  of  a  su» 
preme  power.  He  retired  to  the  mountains, 
where  for  some  time  he  fed  on  grass  in  com- 
mon with  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Such  a  diet  was  soon  productive  of  a  dropsical 
compIaint/And  the  pnilosopher  condescended 
to  revisit  the  town.  The  enigmatical  manner 
in  which  he  consulted  the  physicians  made  his 
applications  unintelligible,  and  he  was  left  to 
depend  for  pure  only  upon  himself.  He  fixed 
bis  residence  on  a  duni^hill,  in  hopes  that  the 
continual  warmth  which  proceeded  from  it 
might  dissipate  the  watery  accumulation,  and 
restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  hih  former 
health.  Such  a  remedy  proved  ineflectual ;  and 
the  philosopher,  de^ainngof  a  cure  by  the  ap- 
plication oi  ox-dung,  suffered  himself  to  die  in 
the  60(h  year  of  his  age.  Some  say  tliat  he  waii 
torn  to  pieces  by*  dogs.    Diog,  in  vita. — Cleat, 

Alex.  Str.  5. II.  A   Ijrric  poet. If  J.    a 

writer  of  Halicamassos,  intimate  with  Calli- 
machus.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  his  style. 

Heracuub,  I.  a  brother  of  Constantine,  «&c. 
II.  A  Roman  emperor. 

Herjea,  festivals  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno^ 
who  was  the  natroness  of  that  city.  They  were 
also  observea  by  the  colonies  of  the  Argivea 
which  had  been  f^anted  at  Samos  and  .£gina, 

There  was  a  festival  of  the  same  name  in 

Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  which  six* 
teen  matrons  wove  a  garment  for  the  goddess. 
——There  were  also  others  instituted  by  Hip> 
podamia,  who  had  received  assistance  from  Ju» 
no  when  she  married  Pelops.  Sixteen  matrons, 
each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the  cele- 
bration. The  contenders  were  young  virgins, 
who,  being  divided  in  classes  according  to 
their  age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest  She  who  obtained  the 
victory  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  pioture  tu 
the  goddess.--*— There  was  also  a  solemn  day 
of  mourning  at  Corinth,  which  bore  the  samei 
name,  in  commemoration  of  Medea's  children, 
who  were  bnried  in  Juno^s  temple.  Thpy  had 
been  slain  by  the  Corinthians ;  who,  as  it  is  re* 
ported,  to  avert  the  scandal  which  accompanie4 
so  harbaraus  a  mnrder,  presented  Euripidea 
with  a  laree  evaa  of  money  to  write  a  play,  ift 
which  MMea  is  represented  as  the  maraerer  o| 
her  children.— —Another  festival  of  the  same 
name  at  Pallene,  with  games,  in  which  the  vie* 
tor  was  rewarded  with  a  garment. 

HBaBimius  SeNsao,  I.  a  centurion  wot  ui 
porsoit  of  Oieero  by  Antonj.    He  cut  off  the 

orator's  bead.    PkU,  in  Cu, ^11.  Caius,  a 

man  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  /ZAe- 
tarUA,  a  work  attributed  bv  some  to  Comificios* 
— IIL  Philo,  a  Phflsnician,  who  wrole  a  book 
OB  Adrian's  reign.  He  also  eompoeed  a  trea* 
tise,  divided  into  19 parts,  ooncemmg  theeholea 
of  books,  Ac. 

HflaMATHtwi,  a  itatoe.  which  repreaeota^ 
Meneury  and  Minerva  in  the  same  boqy.  This 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  aehools  when 
eloqnenoe  wd  phiksophy  wen  taught,  bneMM 
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these  two  deities  presided  over  the  aits  and  sci- 


HfiRMiAa,  a  Galatian  philosopher  in  the  se- 
cond century.  His  irrisuf  pkiiosopkomm  genr 
tUiwKn  was  printed  with  Justin  Martyr^  works, 
fol.  Paris,  1615  and  1636,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Taiian,  8vo.  1700. 

HEBMidNS,  a  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  in  marriage 
to  Orestes,^  the  son  of  Agamemnon ;  but  her 
father,  ignorant  of  his  pre-engagement,  gave  her 
hand  to  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  AchiMes^  whose 
itervices  he  had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Pvrrhus,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried  home 
Hermione  and  married  her.  Hermione,  ten- 
derly attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked 
upon  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indication.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  received 
the  addresses  of  Pjrrrhus  with  pleasure.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  some, 
induced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  to 
destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Ores- 
tes, after  this  murder,  and  received  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  V^mer.  Od,  4. — 
&uip.  in  Andr.  ^  OmL-^Ovid,  Btr,  8.— 
Propeft,  1. 

HBRMin>08,  a  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitution. 
He  was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distmguisned  himself 
as  a  poet  by  forty  theatrical  pieces,  and  other 
compositions,  some  of  whicn  are  quoted  by 
Athenaeus.    Plui, 

HERMocaATEs,  I.  a  general  of  Syracuse  against 
Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon  as  treach- 
erous. He  was  banished  A-om  Sicily  without 
even  a  trial,  and  was  murdered  as  he  attempted 
to  return  back  to  his  country,  B.  C.  408.  Plut. 
in  Nie.  Ac.-— *-IL  A  Rhodian,  employed  by 

Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Grecian  states. 

HI.  A  sophist,  preceptor  to  Pausanias,  the  mur- 
derer of  Philip.    DtodAS, 

HEaMODOaus,  L  a  philorapher  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  intei)>reter,  the 
Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition  of  the  ten 
tables  of  laws  which  had  been  collected  in 

Greece.  Cic.  T\isc.  5,  c.  36.— P/m.  34,  c.  5. 

II.  A  poet  who  wrote  a  book,  called  aofufia,  on 
the  laws  of  different  nations. 

HEBMSoiNEs,  I.  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Oaria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Magnesia.    He  wrote  a  book  upon  his 

profession. II.  A  rhetorician  in  the  second 

century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  Rkeioriea  are 
that  of  Sturmius,  3  vols.  ISmo.  Argent  1571, 
and  Laurentius,  Genev.  1614.  He  died  A.  D. 
161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was  opened, 
and  his  heart  found  hairy,  and  or  an  extraordi- 
nary size.  At  the  age  of  25,  as  is  reported,  he 
totally  lost  his  memory. 

H^molAus,  a  young  Macedonian,  among  the 
attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  wa.s  one  day 
hunting  with  the  king,  he  killed  a  wild  boar 
which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alexander, 
who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so  ditap- 

Eointed  because  the  beast  had  been  killed  before 
e  could  dart  at  him,  that  he  ordered  Hermo- 
laus  to  be  severely  whipped.  This  treatment 
irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he  conspired  to  take 
awny  the  king's  life,  with  others  who  were 
diseased  with  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
lEMived.    The  plot  was  discovered  by  one  of 
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the  conspirators,  and  Alexander  ordered  haa 
to  be  put  to  death.    OtrlSyCft, 

HnMOTiMcs.  a  famous  prophet  of  Clazomc- 
nae.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself  from 
his  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  to  explain  ftiturit^ ;  after  which  it  reionied 
again,  and  animated  his  frame.  His  wife,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  frequent  absence  of  his 
soul,  took  advantage  of  it,  and  burnt  his  bodj, 
as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its 
natural  receptacle.  Hermotimus  received  divine 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazomenc,  into  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  enter.  PUti.  7, 
c.  52,  &c. — lAician. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  Ses- 
tos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a  youth  of 
Abydos.  These  two  lovers  were  so  faithful  to 
one  another,  that  I^eander  in  the  night  escaped 
fh>m  the  vigilance  of  his  family,  and  swam  across 
the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sestos,  dlrrded 
his  course  py  holding  a  burning  torch  oo  the  top 
of  a  high  tower.  After  many  interviews  of 
mutual  affipction  and  tenderness,  Leander  was 
drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night  as  he  attempted 
his  usual  course ;  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw 
herself  down  from  her  tower,  and  pemhed  in  the 
sea.  MMsausdeIjeand.4'Bero. — CtvitLBtrmL 
17  and  18.— FiV^.  0. 3,  v.  268. 

HebOdss,  I.  surnamed  the  Qnal  and  AaeuU' 
ntto,  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  made 
kinr  of  Judani  b^  means  of  Antony,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Actiam,  he  was  continued  in  his 
power  by  his  flattery  and  submission  to  Augus- 
tus. He  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty; 
and,  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  bis  death 
would  become  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity,  he 
ordered  the  most  illustrious  of  his  subjects  lo  be 
confined,  and  murdered  the  very  moment  that  he 
expired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kingdom  mighi 
seem  to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Herod.  Bie 
died  in  the  TOih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  40 
years.    Joaepikm. II.  Atticus.    Vid.  AUiaii. 

HerodiAkus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  floor- 
isbed  A.  D.  247.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  he  was  employed  among  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Roman  hisioiy 
in  eight  booKs,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Ante- 
lius  to  Maximinus.  His  style  is  peculiarly  ele- 
gant, but  it  wants  precision ;  and  the  work,  too, 
plainly  betrays  that  the  author  was  not  a  perfect 
muuer  of  geography.  He  is  accused  or  being 
too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too  severe  upon 
Alexander  Severus.  His  book  comprehends  the 
history  of  68  or  70  years,  and  he  asserts  that  he 
has  been  an  evewitness  of  whatever  be  has 
written.  The  best  editions  of  his  histoiy  are 
that  of  Politian,  4to.  Dovan,  1565,  who  after- 
wards published  a  very  valuable  Latin  transla- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1706. 

Hfiadndrus,  a  celebrated  historian  of 'Hali- 
camas5us,  whose  father's  name  was  Lyxes,  and 
that  of  his  mother  Dyro.  He  fled  to  Stmos 
when  his  country  laboured  under  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  and  travelled  over  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  all  Greece.  He  afterwards  retuned 
toHalicamassus,  and  expelled  the  tjrant,  which 
patriotic  deed,  far  lh>m  gaining  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  populace,  displeased  and  irri- 
tated them  so  that  Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Greece  fVom  the  public  resentment  He  pub- 
licly repeated  at  the  Olympic  games  the  hwofy 
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>rKlcb  lie  had  coiBp09e4  in  his  99th  year,  B.  C. 
445.  It  was  received  with  noiversal  applause. 
This  celebrated  compositioo,  which  has  pro- 
cured its  author  the  title  of  father  of  history,  is 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  It  is  a  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  Persians  a^inst  the  Greeks, 
from  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes ;  and  besides  this  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the 
world.  Herodotus  had  written  another  history 
of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extant 
The  Ufe  of  Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him, 
18  supposed  not  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
The  two  best  editions  of  this  great  historian  are 
that  of  Wesseling,  foL  Amsterdam,  1763,  and 
that  of  Glasgow,  9  vols.  ISmo.  1761.  Cie.  de 
Ug,  1.  de  OTMi.  %—Di4mys,  Hid,  l.—Qmiaa. 
10^.  h-'PluL  d£  moL  Herod. 

Haaoir,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  ancunl  and  the  other  the  founger. 
The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years  before 
Ghnai,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a 
carious  bool^  translated  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  SpirthuUitan  Liber,  the  only  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Baldus,  Aug.  Vind.  1616. 

HaRorHiLus,  L  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of 
J.  Cseaar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Mahus.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by  Cob- 
5arfor  his  seditions,  and  was  afterwards  stran- 

fled  in  prison.— it  .A  Greek  physician,  about 
70  years  before  i  he  Christian  era.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  dissected  bodies.  Pliny,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  have  greatly  commendel  him. 

Haaaif  JA,  one  of  the  Chines,  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Consn- 
alia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Romulus, 
though,  according  to  some,  she  married  Hostus, 
a  youth  of  Latium,  by  whom  she  had  Hostus 
Hostilius.  Afler  death  she  was  presented  with 
immortality  by  Juno,  and  received  divine  hon- 
ouis  under  the  name  of  Ora.  lAv,  1,  c.  11. — 
Ovid.  MH,  14,  V.  832. 

-  Hfifli5DU8,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Asera 
in  B<£oiia.  His  father's  name  was  Dius,  and 
his  raother*s  Pycimede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in 
competition  with  him,  according  to  Varro  and 
Plutarch.  Gtuiniilian,  Philostratus,  and  others, 
maintain  that  Hesiod  lived  Wore  the  age  of 
Homer  -,  but  Val.  Paterculus,  and  others,  sup- 
port that  he  iloartshed  about  100  years  after 
tdm. .  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
aii^icnlture.  This  composition  is  called  The 
Works  rnnd  ike  Days.  His  T%eogowi/  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous narration,  valuable  for  the  faithAil 
account  it  dves  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  His 
Skidd  of  Hercules  is  bat  a  frafirment  of  a  larger 
poem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  heroines  among 
the  ancients.  Hesiod,  without  being  master  of 
the  fire  and  sublimity  of  Homer,  is  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  sweetness  of 
hJ5  poetry.  Be^^ides  these  poems,  he  wrote  oth- 
ers, now  lost.  Pausanius  savs  that  in  his  age 
Hesiod*s  verses  were  still  written  on  tablets  in 
the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the  poet  was 
a  priest.  If  we  believe  Clem.  Alexand,  6,  Strom. 
the  poet  borrowed  much  from  Musans,  Virgil, 
in  his  Qkorgics,  has  imitated  the  compo^tions 
of  Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and  diet  for  a 
model,  as  he  acknowledees.  Cicero  strongly 
commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial 


to  his  poetry  and  moral  instructions,  that  they 
ordered  their  children  to  learn  alf  by  heart.  Bb* 
siod  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ganjrctor  of 
Naupactum,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Some  dolphins  brought  back  the  body  to 
the  shore,  which  was  immediately  known,  and 
the  murderers  were  di^overed  by  the  poet's 
dogs  and  thrown  mto  the  sea.  If  Hesiod  flour- 
ished in  the  age  of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C. 
The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robin- 
son, 4(0.  Oxon.  1737 ;  that  of  Loesner,  8vo. 
Lips.  1778,  and  that  of  Parma.  4to.  1785.  Cic, 
F\m.  6,  ep.  18.— JPaiu.  9,  c  3,  &c.-— Q«ta<i2. 

10,  c.  1.— Ptfterc— FtffTtf.— P/tt/.  de  7,  Sep.  ^ 
de  Anim.  Slag. 

HfisioNE.     Vid.  Part  III. 

HESTcmw,  the  author  of  a  Greek  lexicon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  a  valuable 
work,  which  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Al- 
bert, 2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1746; 

HiERAX,  (Antiochus,)  kin?  of  Syria,  and 
brother  to  Seleucas,  received  the  surname  of 
Hierax.    Juslin.  37,  c  3. 

Hi£ro,  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  his 
brother  Gielon,  who  rendered  himselt  odious  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelty  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Theron,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentnm,  and  took  Himera.  He 
obtained  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olympic 
games,  two  in  horseraces  and  one  at  a  cbanot- 
race.  Pindar  has  telebrated  him  as  being  vic- 
torious at  Olympia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  conversation  of  Simonides,  Epichar- 
mus,  Pindar,  dtc.  softened,  in  some  measure, 
the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the  severity  of 
his  government,  and  rendered  him  the  patron 
of  learning,  genius,  and  meriL  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467,  leaving  the  crown 
to  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  vices  and  tyrannv.    Diod.  11. 

The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Syracuse, 
was  descended  from  Gclon.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  king  by  all  the  states  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  apj^inted  to  carr3r  on  the 
war  again.st  the  Carthaginians.  He  joined  his 
enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  but  he  was  l>eaten  by 
Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  obli- 
ge to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon 
blocked  up.  Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  lost 
he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  proved 
so  faithful  to  his  engagements  during  the  fifty- 
nine  years  of  his  reign,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  a  more  firm  or  more  attached  ally.  He 
died  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  about  8&  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  universally 
regretted,  and  all  the  Sicilians  showed,  by  their 
lamentations,  that  they  had  lost  a  common 
father  and  a  friend.  He  liberally  patronised 
the  learned,  and  employed  the  talents  of  Archi- 
medes for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  aj^riculture,  now  lost.  He  was  suo* 
ceeded  bv  Hieronvmus.  JSlian.  V.  H.  4, 8.— 
Jwttin.  33,  c.  4.— >t<>r.  9,  c.  3.— Liv.  16. 
Hier5cle8,  I.  a  persecutor  of  the  Chrl';tians  tra- 
der Diocletian,  who  pretended  to  find  inconsis- 
tencies in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the  miracles 
of  Thvaneus  to  those  of  Christ.  His  writings 
were  refuted  hf  Lactantius  and  Eusebius. 

11.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alex- 
andria,  and  wrote  a  book  on  providence  and  fate, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Photiut; 
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m  eoBUBMBlaxy  on  the  golden  venes  of  Pythago- 
iw:  and  facetious  moral  verses.  He  iloorished 

A.  J>.  48^  The  best  ediuon  is  that  of  AsheUm 
and  Warren,  8vo.  London,  1743. 

HiSRONiCA  Lex,  by  Uiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price  and  time 
of  receiving  it,  between  the  farmers  of  Sicily 
and  the  collector  of  the  com-tfiz  at  Rome.  This 
law,  on  account  of  its  justice  and  candour,  was 
oontinued  by  the  Romans  when  they  l)ecame 
Blasters  of  Sicily. 

HiERONT MOB,  1.  a  tyrant  of  Sicily^  who  sue- 
eeeded  his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when 
onlv  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious 

S'  his  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery.  He 
jured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had 
observed  with  so  much  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his  family  was 
orerwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and  totally  extirpated, 

B.  C.  214. II.  A  Christian  writer,  commonly 

called  St.  Jtrame,  bom  in  Pannonia,  and  distin- 
goiahed  for  his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  prophets,  St.  Matthew's 
Ckispel,  &c.  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the  name 
of  VulkuUf  polemical  treatises,  and  an  account 
€i  ecclesiastical  writera  before  him.  Of  his 
works,  which  are  replete  with  lively  aninuition, 
anblimity,  and  erudition,  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Yalarsius,  fol.  Veronae,  1734  to  1740, 14  vols, 
lerome  died  A.  D.  480,  in  his  91st  year. 

HiLABTOs,  a  bishop  of  P<Mctiers,  in  France, 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous  or 
which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  The  only 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  fol. 
Paris,  1683.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in  his 
60th  year. 

HmiLco,  I.  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explore 

the  western  joarts  of  Europe.    JF^.  Avien. 

It  A  son  or  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  &ther 
in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Sicily.  He  died  with  his  army  by  a  plague, 
B.C.39a    Aittfi.  19,  c.  2. 

HtPPARCKiA,  a  woman  in  Alexander's  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  cynic 

gliilosopher,  because  she  heard  him  discourse, 
he  wrote  some  things,  now  lost.    Vid.  Craies. 
OUg.  6.^Suidas. 

ivppARCRDs,  I.  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  his 
hrofher  Hippias.  He  patronised  some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  age,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  seduc- 
tion of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him  many 
eaemies;  and  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by  a 
denwrate  band  of  conspirators,  with  Harmodius 
and  Ari9io)?iton  at  their  head,  513  years  before 
Christ  ^ia%,  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. tl.  A  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  Nicaea.  He  first 
discovered  that  the  interval  between  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  186  days,  7  days 
knger  than  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal, 
occasioned  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit. He  divided  the  heavens  into  49  constella- 
tions, 12  in  the  ecliptic,  21  in  the  northern,  and 
16  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  gave  names 
to  all  the  smrs.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
eomets.  From  viewinj?  a  tree  on  a  plain  from 
diftrent  situations,  which  changed  its  apparent 
position,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  paral- 
lax of  the  planets,  or  the  distance  Wween  their 
real  or  apparent  position,  viewed  (torn  the  centre 
and  from  the  sorflice  of  the  earth.    He  dater- 
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mined  Umgitiide  and  latitude,  and  fixed  dw : 
degree  of  longitude  at  the  Canaries.  He  lftM» 
wise  laid  the  first  foundations  of  tr^anoanetiy, 
so  essential  to  fecilitate  astronomiad  studieai 
H;  was  the  first  who,  after  Thales  and  SuipaciiK 
Gallus.  found  out  the  exact  time  of  eclipses^  of 
which  ne  made  a  calculation  for  600  yeais.  He 
died  125  years  before  the  Christian  era.  M^Urn, 
2,  c.  26,  Ac. 

HippAatmrs,  I.  a  son  of  Dionysins,  who  qaeft^ 
ed  Callipus  from  l^racuse,  and  seized  the  aovB* 

reign  power  for  Sr7  years.    Polyan.  6. IL 

The  father  of  Dion. 

HippiAS,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  mniii- 
tained  that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in  waar 
of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olympic  gaunea 
he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  liberal 
and  mechanical  arts ;  and  he  said  that  the  nag 
upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes  whicn 
he  then  woie  were  all  the  work  of  his  ova 

hands.    (He.  de  Orai.  8,  c.  32. IL  A  som  of 

Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant  of  Athena^  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  with  his  brother  Hippar* 
chus.  He  was  driven  from  his  country,  and 
fled  to  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Biarathoo,  fighting  asainst  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  490.  He  had  five  cnildrcii  bv 
Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  CaHias.  JSrradidL  & 
— TliMyd.7. 

HippOcBATis,  I.  a  celebrated  pbysiciaB  oC 
Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physic, 
in  which  his  grandfather  Nebms  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished ;  and  he  improved  himadf 
by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  temples  of  the  i^ods^ 
where  each  individual  had  written  down  the  dis- 
eases under  which  he  labonred,  and  the  mesM 
by  which  he  had  recovered.  He  delivend 
Athens  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  he  was  pob- 
licly  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown,  ihe  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  Athens^  and  the  initiatifln 
at  the  grand  festivals.  He  openly  declared  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a  disease, 
and  candidly  confesses  that  of  42  patients  whiek 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  only  17  nad  recoveredi 
and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  distempe^ 
in  spite  of  his  medical  applications.  He  devoted 
all  ftis  time  for  the  service  of  his  country;  and 
when  Artaxerxes  Invited  him,-  even  by  foroe  of 
arms,  to  come  to  his  court.  Hippocrates  firmly 
and  modestly  answered,  that  he  was  bom  lo 
serve  his  countrymen,  and  not  a  foreigner.  The 
experiments  which  he  had  tried  upon  the  honnan 
frame  increased  his  knowledge ;  and  from  Ml 
consummate  observations,  he  knew  how  lo  mO' 
derate  his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  to 
otheTM.  He  died  in  tne  99th  year  of  his  age,  B.  OL 
961,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind  sod  bod]R 
and  after  death  he  received,  with  the  name  or 
Grtat^  the  same  honours  which  were  paid  to 
Hercules.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the 
advice  of  Democritus,  though  he  was  a  Dorian. 
His  memory  is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  the 
present  inhabibmts  of  the  island  show  a  small 
housej  which  Hippocrates,  as  thejr  mention,  once 
inhabited.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  aie 
that  of  FoBsius,  Genev.  fol.  1667;  of  Linden,  9 
vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665;  and  that  of  Maekins,  9 
vols.  fol.  y  iennsB,  1743.  His  treatises,  especially 
the  Aphorisms,  have  been  published  separately. 

PHn.  7,  c.  37.— Oe.  de  OnO.  3. ^IL  Tk« 
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E&mLTTDs,  a  Chnstian  writer  Jn  the  third 
tentory,  whose  works  have  beea  edited  by  F»- 
bricius,  Hamb.  Ibi.  1716. 

HippoKACBim,  a  nmsiciaji,  who  severely  re- 
bnked  one  of  bis  papUs  because  he  was  praised 
by  the  moltitade^  and  obsenred  that  it  was  the 
greatest  proof  or  his  ignorance.    jEUtm,  9k  V. 

HippdiiKNBs,  an  Alhenian  archon,  who  ex* 
posed  his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devonred  br 
faoTseSy  because  fnilty  of  adultery.  Ovid,  in  A. 

HippoNAZ,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
MO  rears  before  the  Christian  ere.  He  culti- 
vated the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archilochns, 
and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or 
vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical  raillery  obliged 
hhn  to  fly  from  fiphesus.  VidAntkeiruu,  Vic, 
ddjmil,  7,  ep.  9i 

HntRNua,  Ct  a  Roman,  to  whom  Horace  de- 
dicated his  3  od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  16. 

HfRTiDs,  AuLUSj  I.  a  consul  with  Pansa,  who 
vttisled  Brutus  when  baieged  at  Mutina  bv 
Antony.  Thtf  defeated  Antony,  but  were  both 
killed  in  batde,  B.  C.  43.  8uet.  in  Aug.  10. 
—II.  An  historian,  to  whom  the  8th  book  of 
Caesar's  history  of  the  GhdUc  wars,  as  also  that 
of  the  AJexanarian  and  Spanish  wars,  is  atlrib- 
tiled.  The  style  is  infenor  to  that  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  author,  who  was  Caesar's 
friend  and  Cicero's  pupil,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
eoDsal  Hirtios. 

HmplNus,  a  native  of  Spain :  the  word  His- 
foniensis  was  also  used,  but  generally  applied 
to  a  person  living  in  Spain,  and  not  bom  there. 
Mitrtiai.  i%  prof. 

HisTLBDs,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  excited 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  against  Persia. 
Benfdoi.  5,  dtc. 

HoMEKOMAflnz,  a  surname  given  to  Zoilus 
the  critic. 

H5BftR08, 1,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  most 
ancient  of  alt  the  profane  writers.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  about  168  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or,  according  to  others,  160  jears  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Accordmg  to  Pater- 
culos,  he  flourished  968  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  881,  according  to  Herodus,  who 
snroosed  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hesiod. 
The  Amndelian  Marbles  nx  his  era  907  years 
before  Christy  and  made  him  also  contemporary 
with  Hesiod.  No  less  than  seven  illustrious 
cities  disputed  the  right  of  ]iaving  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  of  poets,  as  it  is  well  expressed  in 
these  lines: — 

Smyrna^  Ckwz^ -Colapkon^  Soiamis,  Rhodes, 

Arggs^  Athena, 
Orbis  de  pakiA  eerUU,  Homert  tua. 

He  was  called  Akiesigenes,  because  supposed 
to  be  bora  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Meles. 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  established 
a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life; 
and,  indeed,  tbis  opinion  is  lavoured  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  still  glory 
ffl  showing  to  travellers  the  seats  where  the  ven- 
erable master  and  his  pupils  sat  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  modem  capital  of  the  iftland.  In  his  two 
celebrated  poems,  called  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Homer  has  displayed  the  most  consummate 


knowledge  of  human  nature,  ahd  rendered  him- 
self immortal  by  the  sublimity,  the  ilre|  sweet* 
ness  and  elmnce  of  his  poetry.  In  his  Iliad, 
Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of  Achil* 
les,  and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian 
army  before  the  walb  of  Troy.  In  the  Odya- 
sev,  the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the  return  of 
Ulysses  mto  his  country,  with  the  many  misfor- 
tunes which  attended  his  voyage  a^er  the  &11  of 
Troy.  These  two  poems  are  each  divided  into 
24  books,  the  same  number  as  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet;  and  though  the  Iliad  claims  an 
uncontested  superiori^  over  the  Odyssey,  yet 
the  same  force,  the  same  sublimity  and  elegance 
prevail,  thougn  divested  of  its  more  powerful 
nre;  and  Longinns,  the  most  refined  of  critics, 
beantifullv  compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day, 
and  the  Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun ;  and  observes, 
that  the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splen- 
dour and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meri- 
dian heat  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  uni- 
yersally  admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every 
man  of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  anv 
passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeecL 
It  was  a  suflicient  authority  to  settle  disputed 
boundaries  or  to  support  any  argument.  Mod- 
em travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  differ- 
ent scenes,  which  the  pen  of  Homer  described 
about  3,000  years  ago,  still  existine  in  the  same 
unvaried  form ;  and  the  sailor,  wno  steers  his 
course  along  the  JEgean,  sees  all  thepromonto? 
ries  and  rocks  which  appeared  to  lifestor  and 
Menelaus  when  they  returned  victorious  from 
the  Trojan  war.  ifne  ancients  had  such  vene- 
ration for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  him,  but  offered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in  his 
honour  and  medals  were  strack,  which  repre- 
sented him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his  Iliad 
and  Odvssey.  In  Egvpt,  his  memory  was  con- 
secrated by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  who  erected  a 
magnificent  temple,  within  which  was  placed  a 
statue  of  the  poet,  beautifully  surroundra  with  a 
representation  of  the  seven  cities  which  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  his  birth.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cos,  one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that 
Homer  was  buried  in  their  island;  and  the 
Cyprians  claimed  the  same  honour,  and  said  thai 
he  was  bom  of  Theroisto,  a  female  native  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  who  collected  and  arranged 
the  niad  and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  now  appear  to  us;  and  that  it  is  to  the 
well-directed  pursuits  of  Lycurgus  that  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation.  Besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  authors,  a  poem  upon  Amphia- 
raus's  expedition  against  Thebes,  besides  the 
Phoceis,  the  Cercopse,  the  small  Iliad,  the  Epi- 
cichlides,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  'and 
many  hymns  to  some  of  the  gods.  He  borrow- 
ed from  Orpheus,  or.  according  to  Suidas,  (voce 
C&rinnitSy)  he  took  nts  plan  of  the  Iliad  from 
Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Tra- 
jan war  at  the  very  time  the  Greeks  besieged 
that  famed  citjr.  Of  the  numerous  commenta- 
ries published  on  Homer,  that  of  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Thessalonlca,  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  erudite.  Berodot.  2,  c,  S3, — T%eo- 
erU.  16. — Aristoi.  Poet. — Strab. — Dio.  Chrys 
33.    OraJt.—Pans,  %  9,  l^^-^BBliodar.   3.'— 
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^Pm.  in  Alex,  &c. II.  One  of  ihe  Qreek 

poets,  called  Pleiades,  bom  at  Hierapolis,  B.  C. 

963.    He  wrote  45  tragedies,  all  lost. There 

were  seven  other  poets,  of  inferior  note,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Homer. 
Honorius,  an  emperor  of  the  western  em- 

Sire  of  Rome,  who  sacceeded  his  father  Theo- 
osios  the  Great,  with  his  brother  Arcadius.  He 
was  neither  bold  nor  yicious,  but  he  was  of  a 
modest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise 
and  fearful  of  dan^r.  He  conquered  his  ene- 
mies bv  means  oi  his  generals,  and  suffered 
himself  and  his  people  to  be  governed  b^  minis- 
ters who  took  admntage  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter's indolence  and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  15th  of  Au- 
fuai,  A.  D.  433.  lie  left  no  issue,  though  he 
married  two  wives.  Under  him  and  his  bro- 
ther the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  two 
different  empires.  The  successors  of  Honorius, 
who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rome,  were  call- 
ed the  emperors  of  the  west ;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire. 

HoRAPOLLO,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  is 
unknown.  His  HierozlypkUa^  a  curious  and 
entertaining  book,  has  oeen  edited  by  Com.  de 
Pauw,  4to.  Ultraj.  1727. 

HorAtia,  the  sister  of  the  Horalii,  killed  by 
her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Cn- 
riatii.    de.  de  Hv.  2,  c.  90. 

HdRi-nus   CocLBs.    {Vid.    Codes.) Ct 

Flaccus,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  in  the  year 
689,  at  Venusia,  or  Venusium,  (now  VenoMj) 
a  town  situated  on  the  confines  on  the  ancient 
Apulia  and  Lucania ;  at  present  the  district  of 
BasUicata  in  Calabria.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
freed  man,  who,  it  appears,  had  acquired  as  much' 
wealth  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Venusium.  Here  Horace 
passed  his  childhood,  wandering  sometimes  to 
a  disumce  from  bis  paternal  home,  amid  the 
wild  and  mountainous  scenery  of  his  native  re- 
gion. When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
nis  father  sold  the  farm  at  Venusium,  and  came 
to  the  capital,  where  he  was  appointed  a  collec- 
tor of  imposts.  His  son  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  grammarian  Orbilius  Pupillus,  with 
whom  our  young  scholar  read  (though,  it  would 
appear,  with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient 
poets  of  his  country.  He  was  also  instructed 
m  Greek  literature ;  and  the  writings  of  Homer, 
which  were  perused  by  him  with  mueh  great- 
er profit  and  satisfaction  than  those  of  Livius 
or  Ennius,  first  seem  to  have  awakened  in  his 
breast  a  taste  for  poetry.  After  he  had  assumed 
the  toj^a  viriliSj  Horace  completed  his  course  of 
instruction  by  a  residence  at  Athens,  where  he 
studied  philosophy,  alon?  with  the  son  of  Cicero, 
Varus,  and  the  young  Messila.  He  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Caesar ;  and 
the  conspirators  Brutus  and  Cassios,  having 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  Greece,  Horace, 
with  most  of  the  other  young  Romans  who  were 
then  studying  at  Athens,  ioined  the  republican 
party;  and  the  camp  of  Brutus  became  throng- 
ed with  the  heirs  of  those  illustrious  patricians 
who  had  formerly  rallied  around  the  standard  of 
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Pompey.    Horace  continued  neaiiy  two  jean 
under  the  command  of  Brutus,  and  foUkuwed 
him  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
ofa  military;  tribune.  He  was  present  at  the  fatal 
battle  (^PhiUppi,  and  mueh  has  been  said  of  the 
cowardice  he  exhibited  in  that  combat     Oui 
poet  himself  acknowledges,  in  an  ode  imitated 
from  Archilochus,that  he  threw  away  hxsshieldy 
and  fled  with  precipitation ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  saved  himself  earlier 
than  others,  or  that  he  left  the  field  of  batiletiU 
all  hopes  of  victory  had  vanished.    His  lather 
had  cued  during  his  absence,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  small  mtrimony  had  been  xuined  or 
confiscated  in  the  course  of  those  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  vaiiqaish- 
«1  side.    About  this  time  he  composed  the  odes 
which  at  present  form  the  tenth  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  me  first  book,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
first  book  of  satires.    At  length,  in  ihe  year 
716,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  recommended  to  the  notiee  of 
Maecenas,  first  by  Virgil,  and  subseqnenUy  by 
Varus.    He  was  shortly  afterwards  presented 
in  due  form  to  this  distinguished  patron  oflitera- 
ture ,'  but  he  felt  so  overawed,  that  he  spoke  lit- 
tle and  with  much  hesitation.    Though  this 
introduction  taid  the  foundation  of  his  fotnre 
fame  and  fortune,  Miecenas  paid  him  no  great 
attention  at  the  first  interview.    To  the  poet's 
candid  statement  of  his  situation  and  circom- 
stances,  he  made  but  a  brief  answer,  and  dis- 
missed him  after  a  short  and  nnsatisfiictoiy  coo- 
versation.    He  took  no  farther  notice  of  him  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  and  Horace  did  not 
stoop  to  any  servility  or  flattery,  during  the  in- 
terval, to  obtain  his  patronage.    At  the  end  of 
this  period.  Mascenas  at  length  sent  for  him, 
and  soon  admitted  him  amon^  the  number  of 
his  domestic  friends.  From  this  time,  Msecenas 
was  somewhat  more  to  Horace  than  a  mere 
patron,  or  even  acquaintance ;  and  it  appears, 
DOth  from  the  odes  and  satires,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  rank  and  sitnatioa,  a 
tender  friendship  subsisted  between  them.  Vir- 
gil andPropertius  were  learned  and  skilful  poets; 
but  Horace  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  of  de- 
lightful conversation  and  accomodating  temper, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  patricians  or  statesmen. 
Horace  was  better  rewarded  for  his  fidelity,  and 
the  dangers  he  encountered  for  the  »ke  of  a 
patron,  than  his  predecessors,  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  or  his  contemporary  Tibullus.    Mae- 
cenas bestowed  on  him  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  gnmt  of  land  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  S^ine  territory.    He  also  pro- 
cured for  him  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  of- 
fered him  the  situation  of  one  of  his  private 
secretaries.    This  ofiice  would  haverenx>ved 
him  from  the  table  of  Maecenas,  which  he  a«oal- 
ly  frequented,to  that  of  the  enrperor  himself.  Tte 
offer  was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health ; 
but,  so  far  was  the  refusal  from  offending  Au- 
gustus, that  he  continued  to  treat  him  with  the 
utmost  distinction  and  familiailty.    YTith  Au- 
gustus himself  for  his  protector— with  Maecenas^ 
Tibullus,  and  Virdl,  for  hfe(Viends— enlivened 
by  the  smiles  of  Lalage — blessed  with  a  tran- 
quil mind,  and  a  competence  with  which  he^ 
satisfied— engager]  in  the  composition  of  wc 
which  obtained  for  him  the  high  esteem  of 
contemporaries,and  which  he  foresaw  would  < 
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sore  liim  immortality,  he  attained,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  felicity  which  an  Epicurean  life  could 
afford.  The  manner  in  which  he  usnally  spent 
his  time  may^  be  learned  from  his  works :  he 

Ced  it  while  at  ELome,  in  the  most  delectable 
iging,  and  when  he  retired  to  the  coantr^, 
in  the  most  delightful  rural  occujpations.  In  this 
happy  frame  ofmind,  Horace  lived  till  Novem- 
ber 746,  when  he  expired  suddenly  at  Rome. 
He  was  unable,  in  his  last  moments,  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  testament,  but  he  nominated  Au- 
gostus  as  his  heir.  Hb  life  terminated  about 
Uie  same  time  with  that  of  Maecenas,  though  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  he  survived  or  prede- 
ceased his  friend.  He  died  at  the  age  or  fif^- 
seven,  and  his  remains  wiere  deposited  near  the 
tomb  of  Mapcenas,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Horace  may 
be  gathered  fVom  his  writings,  as  accurately  as 
the  mode  in  which  he  passed  his  time.  His 
mind  was  enlightened  by  study,  and  invigorated 
by  observation.  It  was  comprehensive,  but  not 
visionary — delicate,  but  not  fastidious— too  sa- 
gacious to  be  warped  by  prejudice— too  reflec- 
tive to  be  influenced  by  resentment.  To  infer 
the  moral  dis|>ositions  of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of 
sentiment  which  pervades  his  works,  may  be 
often  a  fallacious  analogy ;  but  the  soul  of  Hor- 
ace speaks  so  unequivocally  through  his  odes 
and  epistle&  that  we  may  safely  consult  them 
as  the  faithful  mirrors  of  his  heart.  His  moral 
qualities,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  highly  esti- 
mated as  nis  intellectual  endowments;  but  he 
was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  of  great  modera- 
tion, equanimity,  and  independence  of  mind. 
In  early  youth,  when  he  first  came  to  the  capi- 
tal, after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  somewhat 
of  a  coxcomb,  both  in  his  dress  and  manners, 
and  much  addicted  to  the  promiscuous  gallan- 
try which  then  prevailed.  The  advance  of  time 
scarcely  saved  him  from  the  power  of  love ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  fiftr,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  a  pas- 
sion which  he  believed  had  been  conquered. 
According  to  the  principles  of  that  sect  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
that  he  should  permit  nothing  to  ruffle  his  tem- 
per. His  heart  was  devoted  to  an  indolence, 
which  often  arises  from  the  conviction  that  hap- 

S  in  ess  is  not  to  be  found  in  wealth,  or  power,  or 
ignlty.  He  was  grateful  to  his  benefactors,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  friends ;  but  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  Epicurean  indifierence  to  the 
crimes,  and  follies,  and  projects,  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Of  these,  however,  though  little 
affected  by  them,  he  was  a  constant  and  acute 
observer ;  and  his  accurate,  lively  delineations 
of  every  species  of  human  error  and  absurdity, 
form  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most 
charaeteristic  portion  of  his  agreeable  compo- 
sitions. The  works  of  Horace  comprehend, 
1st,  Odes:  3d,  Epodes;  3d,  Satires;  and  4th, 
Eputles.  It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed,  that, 
as  a  lyric  ]>oet  at  least,  Horace  has  little  claim 
to  the  praise  of  originality.  Even  in  those 
odes  which  are  most  original,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  not  translated  or  imitated  from  any 
lyric  bard  of  Greece,  the  words,  the  phrases, 
and  sentiments,  are  all  Greek,  and  evidently 
proceed  from  a  poet  whose  mind  was  imbued 
not  only  with  the  compositions  of  Alcaeus,  Pin- 
dar, and  Sappho,  the  three  writers  whom  he  is 
snppo^ed  chieflv  to  have  imitated,  but  also  with 
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the  works  of  Homer,  and  of  the  great  trage- 
dians. This  particularly  appears,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  the  epithets  atuiched  to  Greek 
places,  heroes,  or  divmities.  The  odes  which 
seem  to  be  of  the  invention  of  the  Latin  poet 
are  chiefly  of  that  sort  which  has  been  termed 
occasional.  He  willingly  employed  his  muse 
to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  depar- 
ture of  a  friend,  or  congi^ulate  him  on  his  re- 
turn, to  record  any  pleasant  occurrence  of  his 
own  life,  or  any  political  event,  which  mie^ht 
reflect  honour  on  his  patrons.  Being  of  this 
miscellaneous  description,  the  odes  of  Horace 
cannot  be  all  classed ;  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  may  be  reduced  under  four  divi- 
sions,— amatory,  convivial,  moral,  and  polit- 
ical. Those  of  an  amorous  strain,  are  by  far 
the  most  numeroiu.  In  them  he  celebrates  his 
love  for  Lydia,  Tyndaris,  Lalage,  Glycera,  and 
many  others,  who  were  perhaps  real  mistresses, 
but  with  fictitious  names.  The  passion  he 
sings,  is  of  alight  trivial  description,  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  elegiac  poets ; 
and  both  the  style  and  sentiments  are  suited  to 
the  "  grata  protervitas"  of  his  Glycera.  The 
convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to  Maece- 
nas, and  other  illustrious  friends,  to  join  his 
social  board.  He  prepares  for  the  entertain- 
ment; he  provides  the  accompaniments  of  mu- 
sic and  garlands  of  flowers^  and  he  celebrates 
the  happy  Influence  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  with 
fervid  and  joyous  praises.  Many  of  these  con- 
vivial odes  are  tempered  with  moral  reflections ; 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  cannot  be  well  dis- 
criminated from  the  third  or  moral  class.  Both 
in  the  moral  and  convivial  odes,  the  friends  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  are  frequently  re- 
minded of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  of  its  clo- 
sing scene — sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  moral 
scope,  but  oftener  with  a  view  of  exciting  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour,  by  a  glance  at  the 
uncertainty  and  gloom  of  the  future.  In  a  his- 
tory of  Iu>man  poetry,  the  political  odes  of 
Horace  are  those  which  are  most  deserving  of 
consideration.  They  are  chiefly  of  his  own 
composition,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imi- 
tated, like  so  many  of  the  others,  from  the  Greek; 
and  as  they  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events 
of  Roman  history,  they  afford  some  insight  into 
the  political  discussions  and  state  intrigues  of 
the  day.  All  of  them  are  written  in  courtlj  and 
soothing  language.  They  breathe  that  ^irit  of 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity,  which  now 
began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  prince ; 
and  the  mildest  maxims  of  policy  are  inculcated 
amid  bursts  of  lyric  fancy.  The  epodes  of 
Horace  maybe  considered  as  intermediate  com- 
positions between  his  odes  and  satires  They 
are  in  iambic  measure,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
on  similar  topics  with  the  odes;  but  the  others 
consist  of  invectives,  directed  against  the  orator 
Cassius  Severus— the  poet  Maevius — and  Me- 
nas,  the  freedman  of  Sextus  Pompey,  who,  be- 
ing admiral  of  his  fleet,  became  so  infamous 
during  the  civil  wars  by  alternately  deserting  the 
service  of  Pompey  and  Octavius.  Even  to  the 
second  epode,  containing  the  praises  of  a  coun- 
try life,  a  satirical  and  epigrammatic  turn  is 
given  at  the  conclusion  by  putting  them  in  the 
mouth  of  the  usurer  Alphins.  Tn  general,  how- 
ever, the  satire  in  these  odes  is  coarse,  violent, 
and  personal,  resembling  what  is  supposed  to 
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liave  been  the  style  of  the  invectiyes  of  Archilo- 
chiis  and  Lycamba,  rather  than  that  delicate 
tone  of  reproof  and  irony  which  Horace  after- 
irards  adcfAed  in  his  own  satires.  Horace  has 
now  been  described  as  the  great  master  of  Ro- 
man lyric  poetry,  whether  amatorr,  conTivial, 
or  moraL  Weliaye  still  to  consider  him  as  a 
aatiric,  humorous,  or  familiar  writer,  in  which 
character  (though  he  chiefly  valued  himself  on 
his  odes)  he  is  more  instruciiye,  and  perhaps 
equally  pleasing.  He  is  also  more  an  original 
poet  in  his  satires  than  in  his  lyrical  composi- 
tions. D.  Heinsius,  indeed,  in  his  confused  and 
prolix  dissertation,  De  Satird  Horaiiand,^  has 
pointed  out  several  passages,  which  he  thinks 
nave  been  suggested  by  the  comedies  and 
satiric  dramas  of  the  Greeks.  If,  however^  we 
except  the  dramatic  form  which  he  has  given 
to  so  many  of  his  satires,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  general  resemblance  beiween  them  and 
those  productions  of  the  Greek  stafe  which  are 
at  present  extant.  The  epistles  of  Horace  were 
written  by  him  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life 
than  his  satires,  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his 
long  experience.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  them 
more  matured  wisdom,  more  sound  judgment, 
mildness,  and  philosophy,  more  of  his  own  in- 
ternal feelings,  and  greater  skill  and  perfection 
in  the  versification.  The  chief  merit,  however, 
of  the  epistles  depends  on  the  variety  in  the 
characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed;  and,  in  conformity  with  which, 
the  poet  changes  his  .tone  and  diversifies  his 
colouring.  They  have  not  the  generality  of  some 
modem  epistles,  which  are  merely  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  friend,  and  may  have  been 
composed  for  the  whole  human  race;  nor  of 
some  ancient  idyls,  where  we  are  solely  remind- 
ed of  an  individual  by  superfluous  invocations 
on  his  name.  Each  epistle  is  written  expressly 
for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or  reforma- 
tion of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  poet 
enters  into  his  situation  with  wonderful  facility, 
and  every  word  has  a  reference,  more  or  less 
remote,  to  his  circumstances^  feelings^  or  preju- 
dices. In  his  satires,  the  object  of  Horace  was 
to  expose  vice  and  folly ;  but,  in  his  epistles,  he 
has  also  an  ^e  to  the  amendment  or  a  friend, 
on  whose  failings  he  gently  touches,  and  hints, 
perhaps,  at  their  correction.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Horace,  commonly  called  the  Ars  Po- 
etica,  which  was  written  about  the  year  739,  is 
usaally  considered  as  a  separate  and  insulated 
composition.  The  critical  works  of  Horace, 
which  comprise  one  of  his  satires,  the  two  epis- 
tles of  the  second  book,  and  the  Ars  Poetica^ 
have  generally  been  considered,  especially  by 
critics  themselves,  as  the  most  valuaole  part  of 
his  productions.  Hurd  has  pronounced  them 
*ihe  best  and  most  exquisite  oi  all  his  writings;* 
and  of  the  An  Poeiica^  in  particular,  he  says, 
*  that  the  learned  have  long  since  considered  it 
as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  rules  of  good 
writing,  to  be  gotten  bj  heart  by  every  young 
stodent,  and  to  whose  decisive  authority  the 
greatest  masters  in  taste  and  composition  must 
finally  submit.*  Mr.  Giflbrd,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  remarks  that, '  as 
an  ethical  writer,  Horace  has  not  many  claims 
to  the  esteem  of  posterity ;  but  as  a  critic,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  our  veneration.  Such  is  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  correctness  of 
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his  taste,  and  the  extent  and  variely  of  lus 
knowledge,  that  a  body  of  criticism  nught  be  se- 
lected from  his  works,  more  perfect  in  its  \JsA 
than  any  thing  which  antiquity  has  beqoeaihed 
us.'  Swt.  in  Au^.'-Ovid.  Tria,  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. 

Three  brave  Romans,  bom  at  the  same 

birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  Cariuii. 
about  667  years  before  ChrisL  This  cckbraied 
battle  was  fought  between  the  hostile  camps  of 
the  people  of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  their  sw- 
cess  depended  the  victory.  In  the  first  atiack 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  the  only 
surviving  brother,  by  ioining  artifice  to  valour, 
obtained  an  honourable  trophy :  by  pretendise 
to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  easily  sepantra 
his  antagonists ;  and,  in  attacking  tnem  one  by 
one,  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all.  Ashe 
returned  victorious  to  Rome,  his  sister  rotroecb- 
ed  him  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
to  whom  she  was  promised  in  marriage.  He 
was  incensed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sasiet. 
This  violence  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
people ;  he  was  tried,  and  capitally  condemned. 
His  eminent  services,  however,  pleaded  in  his 
favour ;  the  sentence  of  death  was  eicbaoged 
for  a  more  moderate,  but  more  ignominioas 
punishment,  and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pta 
under  the  yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  the  Bo- 
man  Forum,  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  Curiatii.  Cic.  it  hii>r»L% 
c.  ^.—Liv.  1,  c.  34,  &c.— I>umyjL  i%{.  3,  c.  3. 
A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus.  During  the  ceremony  he  vas 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  but  hedidoot 
forget  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  for  the 
feeiiogs  of  a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedica- 
tion, alter  ordering  the  body  to  be  buried.  Ux.  i 

HoRciAg,  the  general  of  3000  Blacedonians, 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocii. 
Polvan.  4. 

HoRMisDAs,  a  name  which  some  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  bore  m  the  reign  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

HoRTENsri,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  dangh- 
ter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  elooueace 
she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent  degree- 
When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  vooen 
to  give  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  Hor- 
tensia  undertook  to  plead  their  cause,  and  was 
so  successful  in  her  attempt,  that  lOOO  of  ber 
female  fellow-suflerers  escaped  fh)m  the  ava- 
rice of  the  triumvirate.    Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

HoRTENSiA  Lex,  by  Ct  Hortensius,  the  di^ 
tator,  A.  TJ.  C.  367.  It  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit  ohedieoce 
to  whatever  was  enacted  oy  the  commons.  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had  claim- 
ed an  absolute  exemption. 

Hortensius,  Ct  This  celebrated  orator  vas 
bora  in' the  year  640.  His  first  appearance  is 
the  Forum  was  at  the  early  age  or  nineteen— 
that  is,  in  659;  and  his  excellence,  says  Cice 
ro,was  immediately  acknowledged,  like  that  of 
a  statue  by  Phidias,  which  only  requires  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  admired.  The  case  in  which 
he  first  appeared  was  of  considerable  responsi- 
bility for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  bdnj 
an  accusation,  at  the  instance  of  the  RomM 
province  of  Africa,  against  its  goveroors  for  ra- 
pacity. Ic  was  heard  before  Saevola  andCrw- 
sus,  as  judges — ^ihe  one  the  ablest  lawyer,  the 
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other  the  most  accomplished  speaker,  ofhis  age ; 
and  the  youig  orator  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  their  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
who  were  present  at  the  trial    His  next  plead- 
ing of  importance  was  in  behalf  of  Nicomedes. 
]ring  of  Bithynia,  in  which  he  even  surpassed 
his  former  speech  for  the  Africans.    Alter  this 
we  hear  little  of  him  for  several  years.    The 
imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke 
out  in  663,  interrupted,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
business  of  the  Forum.    Hortensius  served  in 
this  alarming  contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer, 
and  in  the  fofiowmg  season  as  a  military  tribune. 
When,  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Italy 
in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the 
more  peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been 
destined  from  his  youth,  he  found  himself  with- 
out a  rival.    Grassus,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in 
662,  before  the  troubles  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
Antony,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note, 
perishea  in  666,  during  the  temporary  and  last 
ascendency  of  Marius,  in  the  absence  of  Sylla. 
Snipicius  was  put  to  death  in  the  same  year, 
and  Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  from  which 
he  was  not  recalled  until  the  return  of  Sylla  to 
Rome,  and  his  election  to  the  dictatorship  in 
67(K    Hortensius  was  thus  left  for  some  vears 
without  a  competitor;  and  after  670,  with  iione 
of  eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  out- 
shone.   His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated 
manner  was  preferred  to  the  calm  and  easy  ele- 
^ce  of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  when  engaged 
m  a  cause  on  the  same  side.  Cotta,  though  ten 
years  senior,  was  employed  to  open  the  case, 
while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the 
management  of  Hortensius.    He  continued  the 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Forum,  till  Cicero 
returned  from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679, 
when  the  talents  of  that  orator  first  displayed 
themselves  in  full  perfection  and  maturity.  Hor- 
tensius was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of 
thirteen  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar ; 
and  bein^,in  consequence,  engaged  duriugthat 
lon^  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause 
of  importance,  he  soon  amasseid  a  prodigious 
fortune.    He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.    An  example  of 
rolendonr  and  luxury  had  been  set  to  him  by 
the  orator  Crassu*,  who  inhabited  a  sumptuous 
palace  in  Rome,  the  hall  of  which  was  adorned 
with  four  pillars  of  Hvmettian  marble,  twelve 
feet  high,  which  he  brought  to  Rome  in  his 
aBdileship,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  pillars 
of  foreign  marble  even  in  public  buildings. 
The  court  of  this  mansion  was  ornamented  by 
six  lotus  trees,  which  Pliny  saw  in  full  luxu- 
riance in  his  youth,  but  which  were  afterwards 
burnt  in  the  conflagration  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
He  had  also  a  number  of  vases,  and  twodrink- 
ing-cups,  engraved  by  the  artist  Mentor,  but 
which  were  of  such  immense  value  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  use  them.  Hortensius  had  the  same 
tastes  as  Grassus,  but  surpassed  him  and  all 
his  contemporaries  in  magnificence.  His  man- 
sion stood  on  the  Palatine  hill,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  fashionable  situation  in 
Rome,  being  at  that  time  covered  with  the 
hoQses  of  Latatius  Catulos,  ^milius  Scauras, 
Clodius,  Catiline,  Cicero,  and   Cnsar.    The 
residence  of  Hortensius  was  adjacent  to  that 
of  Catiline ;  and  though  of  no  great  extent,  it 
was  splendidly  fUmished.  After  the  death  of  the 


orator,  it  was  inhabited  by  Octavius  Caesar,  and 
formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace, 
which  increased  from  the  time  ot  Augustus  to 
that  of  Nero,  till  it  covered  a  great  part  of  the  Pal- 
atine Mount,  and  branched  over  other  hills.  Be- 
sides his  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  possessed 
sumptuous  villas  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Lau- 
rentum,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  the 
most  elegant  and  expensive  entertainments.  He 
had  frequently  peacocks  at  his  banquets,  which 
he  first  served  up  at  a  grand  augural  feast,  and 
which,  saysVarro,were  more  commended  by  the 
luxurious,  than  bj  men  of  probity  and  ansteritv. 
His  olive  plantations  he  issaid  to  have  regularly 
moistened  and  bedewed  with  wine;  and  on  one 
occasion,  during  the  hearing  of  an  important 
case  in  which  he  was  engaged  along  with  Cicero, 
begged  that  he  would  cnange  with  him  the  pre- 
viously arranged  order  of  pleading,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  countiy  to  pour  wine  on  a 
{kvouritep&tanuSj  which  grew  near  his  Tuscu- 
lan  villa.  Notwithstanding  this  profusion,  his, 
heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine  in.' 
his  cellar  after  his  death.  Besides  his  taste  for 
wine,  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  indulged 
a  passion  for  pictures  and  fishponds.  At  his 
Tusculan  villa,  he  built  a  hall  for  the  reception 
of  apaintingof  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
by  the  painter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous 
sum  or  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  ses- 
terces. At  his  country-seat,  near  Bauli,  on  the 
seashore,  he  vied  with  Lucnllus  and  Philippua 
in  the  extent  of  his  fishponds,  which  were  con- 
structed at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  that 
the  tide  flowed  into  them.  Under  the  promon- 
tory of  Bauli,  travellers  are  yet  shown  the  PU- 
eina  MiralniU^  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted 
and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades ;  and  which 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been 
a  fish-pond  of  Hortensius.  Yet  such  was  his 
luxury,  and  his  reluctance  to  diminish  his  sup- 
ply, that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli, 
he  generally  sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Puteoli  to  buy  fish  for  supper.  The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  procured  nim  not  only  ail  this 
wealth  and  luxury,  but  the  highest  official 
honours  of  the  slate.  He  was  fledile  in  679, 
praetor  in  682,  and  consul  two  years  afterwards. 
The  wealth  and  dicrntties  he  tuid  obtained,  and 
the  want  of  competition,  made  him  gradually 
relax  from  that  a.ssiduity  by  which  the^  had 
been  acquired,  till  the  increasing  fiime  of  Cice- 
ro, and  particularly  the  glor^of  nis  consulship, 
stimulated  him  to  renew  his  exertions.  But 
his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former 
reputation.  Cicero  partly  accounts  for  this  de- 
cline, from  the  peculiar  nature  and  geniust  of 
his  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy  species 
called  Asiatic,  which  flourished  in  tne  Greek 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more 
florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratory  of 
Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  ftill  of  bril- 
liant thoughts  and  of  sparkling  expressions. 
This  glowing  style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient 
in  solidity  and  wei?ht,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a 
voung  man ;  and  being  farther  recommended 
by  a  beautiful  cadence  ofperiods,  met  with  the 
utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  did  not  prime  bis  exuberance, 
or  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence  ;  and  this  luxury, 
and  gliUer  of  phraseol<^,  which  even  in  his 
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earliest  y^ars,  had  occasionally  excited  ridicule 
or  distrust  among  the  graver  fathers  of  the 
senatorial  order,  oeinf  totally  inconsistent  with 
bis  advanced  age  and  consalar  dignity,  which 
required  something  more  serious  and  compos- 
ed, his  reputation  diminished  with  increase  of 
years;  and  though  the  bloom  of  his  eloquence 
might  be  in  fact  the  same,  it  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  withered.    Besides,  from  his  declin- 
ing health  and  strength,  which  greatly  fiiiled 
in  nis  latter  years,  he  may  not  have  been  able 
to  give  full  enect  to  that  showy  species  of  rhet- 
oric in  which  he  indulged.    A  constant  tooth- 
ache, and  swelling  in  the  jaws,  greatly  impaired 
his  power  of  elocution  and  utterance,  and  be- 
came at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  hi:$ 
end.  A  few  months,  however,  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  703,  he  pleaded  for  his 
nephew,  Measala,  who  was  accused  of  illegal 
canvassing,  and  who  was  acquitted,  more  in 
consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate,  than  the  justice  of  his  cause.    So  un- 
favourable, indeed,  was  bis  case  esteemed,  that 
however  much  the  speech  of  Hortensius  had 
been  admired,  he  was  received,  on  entering  the 
theatre  of  Curio  on  the  following  day,  with  loud 
clamour  and  hisses,  which  were  the  more  re- 
marked, as  he  had  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career. 
The  speech,  however,  revived  all  the  ancient 
admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical  tal- 
ents, and  convinced  them,  that  had  he  always 
possessed  the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  ne 
would  not  have  ranked  second  to  that  orator. 
Another  of  his  most  celebrated  haran£:ues  was 
that  against  the  Manilian  law,  which  vested 
Pompey  with  such  extraordinary  powers^and 
was  so  warmly  supported  by  Cicero.    That 
against  the  sumptuary  law  proposed  by  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  in  the  year  683,  which  tended  to 
restrain  the  indulgence  of  his  own  taste,  was  well 
adapted  to  Hortensius^  style  of  elo^ence ;  and 
his  speech  was  highly  characteristic  of  bis  dis- 
position and  habits  of  life.    He  declaimed,  at 
great  length,  on  the  glory  of  Rome,  which  re-  . 
quired  splendour  in  the  mode  of  living  followed 
by  its  citizens.     He  frequently  glanced  at  the 
luxury  of  the  consuls  themselves,  and  forced 
them  at  length,  by  bis  eloquence  and  sarcastic 
declamation,  to  relinquish  their  scheme  of  do- 
mestic retrenchment.    The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius, it  ha<:been  already  mentioned,  lost  part 
of  their  effect  by  the  orator's  advance  in  years, 
but  they  sufTered  still  more  by  being  transferred 
to  paper.    As  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in 
action  and  delivery,  his  writings  were  much 
inferior  to  what  was  expected  from  the  high 
fame  he  had  enjoyed ;  and,  accordingly,  after 
death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem,  which 
he  had  so  abundantly  possessed  during  his  life. 
Although,  therefore,  his  orations  had  been  pre- 
served, they  would  have  given  us  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius;  but 
even  this  has  been  denied  us,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  now  chiefly  trust  for  this  oratorical 
character  to  the  opinion  of  his  great  but  unpre- 
judiced rival.    The  friendship  and  honourable 
competitirm  of  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  animosities  of  JEs- 
chines  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  ^reat  orators 
of  Greece.     It  was  by  means  of  Hortensius 
that  Cicero  was  chosen'one  of  the  college  of  Au- 


guRi — a  service  of  which  his  gratified  vanitT 
ever  appears  to  have  retained  an  agreeable recof- 
Itction. — In  a  few  of  his  letters,  mdeed,  writtea 
during  the  despondency  of  his  exile,  he  hints  a 
suspicion  that  Hortensius  had  been  instnuDen- 
tal  in  his  banishment,  with  a  view  ofengTossiiig 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar ;  hat  thk 
mistrust  ended  with  bis  recall,  which  Horten- 
sius, though  originally  he  had  advised  him  to 
yield  to  the  storm,  urged  on  with  all  the  influ- 
ence of  which  he  was  possessed.  Bbrtensios 
also  appears  to  have  been  free  from  every  feeling 
of  jealousy  or  envy,  which  in  him  wqs  .^iU  more 
creditable,  as  his  rival  was  younger  than  him- 
self, and  yet  ultimately  forced  him  from  the  su- 
premacy. Such  having  been  their  sentiments 
of  mutual  esteem,  Cicero  has  done  his  ontoric 
talents  ample  justice — representing  him  as  eo- 
dued  with  almost  all  the  qualities  necesnry  to 
form  a  distinguished  speaker.  His  ima^tiia 
was  fertile— his  voice  was  sweet  and  hanno- 
nious — his  demeanour  dignified — his  language 
rich  and  elegant— his  aoqnaintance  with  liieta- 
ture  extensive.  So  prodigious  was  his  memorj, 
that,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recolleciei 
every  word  he  had  xJieditated,  and  every  sea- 
tence  of  his  adversaiy''s  oration,  even«.to  the 
titles  and  documents  brought  forward  to  SII^ 
port  the  case  against  him — a  facnltj  which 
greatly  aided  his  peculiarly  happr  art  of  net- 
pitulating  the  substance  of  what  bad  been  saic 
or  his  antagonist,  or  by  himself.  He  also  origia- 
aily  possessed  an  indefatigable  application ;  antf 
scarcelya  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  speak 
in  the  Forum,  or  exercise  himself  in  forensic 
studies  or  preparation.  But,  of  all  the  Tario© 
arts  of  oratory,  he  most  remarkably  excelled  in 
a  happy  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  his 
subject.  Cicero  only  reproaches  him,  and  that 
but  slightly,  with  showing  more  study  and  ai) 
in  his  gestures  than  was  suitable  lor  an  orator. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Macrobiiis,  flat  he 
was  much  ridiculed  by  his  contemporaries, « 
account  of  his  affected  gestures,  in  pleading, 
his  hands  were  constantly  in  motioo,  wheac^ 
he  was  often  attacked  by  his  adversaries  in  the 
Forum  for  resembling  an  actor  ;  and,  on  ooe 
occa.sion,  he  received  from  his  opponent  tie 
appellation  of  Dimysia^  which  w|b  the  nan* 
of  a  celebrated  dancing  giri.  JEsop  and  Rj 
cius  frequently  attended  his  pleadtegs,  to  catek 
his  gestures,  and  imitate  them  on  ihesogt 
Such,  indeed,  wa**  his  exertion  in  action,  thai  u 
was  commonly  said  that  it  could  not  be  deterfflf" 
ned  whether  people  went  to  hear  or  to  see  hizB. 
Like  Demosthenes,  he  chose  and  put  on  WJ 
dress  with  the  most  studied  care  and  ncatae^ 
He  is  said,  not  only  to  have  prepared  hjs  ate* 
todes,  but  also  to  have  adjusted  the  plaits  of  he 
ffown  before  a  mirror,  when  about  to  fcsoe 
forth  to  the  Forum  ;  and  to  have  taken  no  1« 
care  in  arran^'n^  them,  than  in  mouMrng  mt 
periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tucked  np  M 
prown,  that  the  folds  did  not  iail  by  chance,  W 
were  formed  with  great  care,  by  means  of » 
knot  artfully  tied,  and  concealed  in  th«  pw* 
of  his  robe,  which  apparently  flowed  cardesay 
around  him.  Macrc^ius  also  records  a  <orj 
of  his  instirutin?  an  action  of  damaees  •^J* 
a  person  who  had  jostled  him,  while  walkwf 
in  this  elaborate  dress,  and  had  milled  his  *opa, 
when  he  was  about  to  appear  in  pDUic  ▼» 
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his  drapeiy  adjusted  /according  to  the  happiest 
arrangement— an  anecdote  which,  whether  irae 
or  iaise,  shows  by  its  currency  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  his  finical  attention  to  every  thing 
that  concerned  the  elegance  of  his* attire,  or  the 
gracefulness  of  liis  figure  and  attitudes.  He 
also  bathed  himself  in  odoriferous  waters,  and 
daily  perAimed  himself  with  the  most  precious 
essences.  This  too  minute  attention  to  his  per- 
son, and  to  gesticulation,  i^ppears  to  have  been 
the  sole  blemish  in  his  oratorical  character ; 
and  the  only  stain  on  his  moral  conduct,  was 
his  practice  of  corrupting  the  judges  of  the 
causes  in  which  he  was  employed— a  practice 
which  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed  to 
the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome;  for, 
whatever  might  l>e  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
laws,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  proce- 
dure under  which  they  were  administered. 

HosTu,  the  daughter  of  Hostins  the  poet, 
celebrated  by  Propertius  under  the  name  of 
Cyntbea. 

Hosnus  HomuuB,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  uittle.    Diowys.  Hal, 

HYAaNTBUj  an  annual  solenmity  at  Amy- 
els,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinihus  and 
Apollo.  It  continued  for  three  days,  durinj; 
wnich  time  the  people  did  not  adorn  thjcir  hair 
with  garlands  durmg  their  festivals,  nor  eat 
bread,  "but  fed  only  upon  sweetmeats.  They 
did  not  even  sing  psans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or 
observe  any  of  the  solemnities  which  were  usual 
at  other  sacrificis.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  there  were  a  number  of  different  ezhi- 
biiions.  The  city  began  then  to  be  filled  with 
joy,  and  immense  numbers  of  victims  were  of- 
fered on  the  altars  of  Apollo,  and  the  votaries 
liberally  entertained  their  friends  and  slaves. 
During  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all  were 
eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  city 
was  almost  desolate  and  without  inhabitants. 
AiJi£n,  i.—Ovid.  Met,  10,  7.  219.~Pa«j.  3,  c. 
1  and  19. 

HTJHtoPBORiA,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens, 
called  mo  Tov  ^optiv  vSutp,  from  carrying  waler. 
It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and 
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[yginus,  C.  Jitl.,  a  grammarian,  one  of  the 
freed  men  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alezajidria,  or,  according  to  some,  he  was  a 
Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  library  of  mount  Pa- 
latine, and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
the  b'oerality  of  C.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a  my- 
thological history,  which  be  called  fables,  and 
Poeticon  Astronamicon,  besides  treatises  on  the 
cities  of  Italy,  on  such  Roman  families  as  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  a  book  on  agricul- 
ture, commentaries  on  Vireil,  the  lives  of  ^reat 
men,  &c.  now  lost.  The  best  edition  of  Hygi- 
nus  is  that  of  Munkerus,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst. 
1681.  These  compositions  have  been  greatly 
muiLlated,  and  their  Incorrectness  and  their  bad 
Latinity,  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that  they 
are  spurious.     Suetan,  de  Oram, 

HYL.L.DS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  bvthe 
envy  of  Eurystheiis,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.   The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 


ception to  Hyllus  and  the  rest  of  the  HeracUda?, 
and  marched  against  Eurystheus.  Hyllus  Qb- 
tained  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandniother.  Some 
time  after,  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  the  Heraclidae,  and  was  killed  in 
single  combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
Vti,  Beraclid€B.  BercuUs.  BerSM»  7,  c.  304, 
Ac.— iS»ra3.  9.  m  Part  III. 

HvpfiRBdREi.     Vid,  Part  L 

Htp£riobb,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of  De- 
mosthenes. His  father's  name  was  Glaucippus> 
He  distinguished  hinfiself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  After  the  un&rtunate  bat- 
tle of  Cranon,  he  was  taken  alive,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
his  country,  he  cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Antipater,  B.  C .  323.  Only 
one  of  his  numerous  orations  remains,  admired 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  It 
is  said  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the  cour- 
tesan Phryne,  who  was  accused  of  impiety ;  and 
that  when  he  saw  his  eloquence  ineueclual,  he 
unveiled  the  bosom  of  his  client,  upon  which 
the  judges,  influenced  by  the  sightof  ner  beauty^ 
acquitted  ner.  PhU.ifiiDemost,'^Cic.  in  OraL 
1,  &c.— QttiniiZ.  10,  ^. 

Htfsicratea,  the  wife  of  Mithridates,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man's  clothes 
when  he  fled  before  "Pompey.    Phtt,  in  Pamf, 

HrpsicfiAT^,  a  Phcenician,  who  wrote  a 
hi^ry  of  his  country  in  the  Phcenician  laor 
guage.  This  history  was  saved  from  the  flames 
of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  translated  into  Qreek. 

Htstabpes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of 
the  Achaemenides.  His  father's  name  was  Ar- 
sames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  after 
the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  is  said 
by  Ctesias,  that  he  wished  to  be  carried  to  see 
the  royal  monument  which  bis  son  had  built 
between  two  mountains.  The  priests  who  cai> 
ried  him,  as  reported,  slipped  the  cord  wiih 
which  he  was  suspended  in  ascending  the  moun- 
tain, and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hystaspes  was  ih^ 
first  who  introduced  the  learning  and  mysteries 
of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Persia;  and  to  his 
researches  in  India  the  sciences  were  greatly 
indebted,  particularly  in  Persia  Darius  is  called 
Hj^aUupes,  or  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  royal  successors  of  the  same  name. 
Herodot,  I,  c.  309, 1. 5,  c.  83.— OetiM.  Fra^. 


Iambuous,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Pythagoras  and  the  history  of  his  follow* 
ers,  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a  treatise 
against  Porphyry's  letters  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  Egyptians,  &c.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363. 

Iamid£,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity,  poiui,  Q^ 
C.2. 

Iarcbas,  and  Jarchas,  a  celebrated  Indian 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  famous  for 
their  power  of  restoring  old  men  to  the  bloooi 
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and  Tigonr  of  yonth.  accordiof  to  the  traditions 
of  PkScstr.  in  AnoU, 

JlsoK.    Vid,  Part.  IIL 

lata,  a  poem  of  the  poet  Callimachos.  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirises  the  in^fratitade  or  his  pupil 
the  poet  ApoUoDius.  Ovid  has  ahto  written  a 
poem  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which, 
m  the  same  satirical  langoa^,  seems,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  inveigh  bitterly 
against  Hyginus,  the  supposed  hero  of  the  com- 
position.   StHdas, 

Ibtcus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhegium,  about  540 
years  before  Christ  He  was  murdered  by  rob- 
bers, and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which  at  that  mo- 
ment flew  over  his  head.  Some  time  after,  as 
the  murderers  were  in  the  market-place,  one  of 
them  observed  some  cr^es  mthe  air,  and  said 
to  his  companions,  a<  i/Jwroo,  tKiiKoi  waptt^tv^ 
there  are  the  birds  that  are  c&nseious  of  the 
death  of  MfycM,  These  words,  and  the  recent 
murder  of  ibycus,  raised  suspicions  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  assassins  were  seized  and  tortured,  and 
they  confessed  their  guilt  CU,  T\lsc,  4,  c.  43. 
^JElian.  K.  H. 

Iccfus.  Horace  writes  to  him,  1  od,  29,  and 
ridicules  him  for  abandoning  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy  and  the  muses  for  military  employ- 
ments. 

IciTAs,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  6.  G.  340. 
C.  Nep.  in  7%m, 

L.  IciLiDs,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  made 
a  law,  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  mount  Aventine 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to  build  houses 

upon.    Liv.   3,  c.  54. II.  A  tribune  who 

signalized  himself  by  his  inveterate  enmity 
against  the  Roman  senate.    He  took  an  active 

Sart  in  the  management  of  affairs  after  the  mur- 
er  of  Virginia. 

Idanthtrsus,  a  powerful  kin^  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  m  marriage  to 
Darius  the  1st,  king  of  Persia.  This  refusal 
was  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  Darius  marched  against  Idanthyrsus 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated, 
and  retired  to  Persia,  after  an  inglorious  cam- 
paign.   Strab.  13. 

lodMfiNEns,  succeeded  his  father  Deucalion 
on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the 
Oreeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  with  a  fleet  of  90 
ships.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and  slaughtered 
many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return,  he  made  a 
vow  to  Neptune  in  a  daufrerous  tempest,  that  if 
he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  storms, 
he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  crea- 
ture first  presented  itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan 
shore.  This  was  no  other  than  his  son,  who 
came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon  his  safe 
return.  Idomenens  performed  his  promise  to 
the  god,  and  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated 
in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which 
he  called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  a^,  after  he  had  had  the  satisftiction  of  see- 
ing his  new  kinsrdom  flourish  and  his  subjects 
happy.  Accordins:  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
Lycophron,  v.  1217,   Idomeneus,  during  his 
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absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the 
agemenl  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to  whom 
he  promised  his  daughter  Clisitbere  in  mmrriase 
at  his  retun^  Lencos  strengthened  hizoaelf  on 
the  throne  of  Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  re- 
turn, found  it  impossible  to  expel  the  usurper. 
Ovid,  Met.  13,  v.   358.--jayFi».  92.-^4 


Jl.  11,  dtc.  Od,  W.—Paus.  5,  c.  25i— Ktrr. 
JSn.  3,  v.  192. 

Idrisjs,  the  son  of  Euromusof  Caria,  brother 
to  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  Mansolus,  and 
invaded  C3rpTus.    Diod.  16. — Polyan.  6l 

loNATins.  a  bishop  of  Antioch^  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lions,  daring  a 
persecution,  A.  D.  107.  BUs  writings  irere  let- 
ters to  the  Ephesians,  Romans,  &c.,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  (uvinity  of  Christ,  and  the  prcqirie^ 
of  the  episcopal  order,  as  superior  to.priests  and 
deacons.  Tne  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Oxon,  in  8vo.  1706. 

luA,  or  Rhea.     Vid.  Part  III. 

iLiia  LuDi,  games  instituted  by  Aagostus,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Tb^  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojani  ludi  and  the 
Aclia !  and  Virgil  says  they  were  celebrated  by 
JEneas.  During  these  games  were  exhibited 
horseraces  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Virg^,jBm, 
3,v.28a 

luAS,  a  celebrated  poem,  composed  by  Honier, 
upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates  the  wralh 
or  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities  which  befiell 
the  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of  that  hero  to  ap- 
pear in  the  fieid  of  battle.  It  finished  at  the 
death  of  Hector,  whom  Achilles  had  saciifioed 
to  the  shades  of  his  friend  Patroclns.  It  is  di- 
vided into  24  books.    Vid.  Homerus. 

Ilus.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

Inachi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  partiai- 
larly  the  Ai^ives,  ftrom  king  Inachus. 

InachTdjb,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  soooes- 
sors  of  Inachas  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

InAa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  oflered  to  Ido 
at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worshipfied, 

imder  the  name  of  Lencothoe. Aiuather  in 

Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It  was  usual 
at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into 
a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of 
prosperity ;  but  if  they  swam  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  waters,  they  were  inauspicious  and  Tcry 
unlucky. 

Intaphbrnes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  uol^ 
men  who  conspired  a^inst  Smerdis,  who  usurp- 
ed the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  disappointed 
at  not  obtaining  the  crown,  Hiat  he  fomented 
seditions  against  Darius,  who  had  been  raked 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the  usurper. 
When  the  king  had  ordered  him  aiul  all  his 
family  to  be  put  to  death,  bis  wife  excited  the 
compa.*«sjon  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  aad 
permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death  any  one  of 
her  relations  whom  she  plea^d.  She  obtained 
her  brother ;  and  when  the  king  expressed  hia 
astonishment  because  she  preferred  him  to  her 
husband  and  children,  sne  replied,  that  she 
could  procure  another  husband,  and  children 
likewise:  but  that  she  could  never  have  ano- 
ther brother,  as  her  father  and  mother  vers 
dead.    Intaphernes  was  put  to  death.  JKfradML 

Interrex,  a  supreme  magistrate  at  Rome, 
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who  was  intrasted  with  the  care  of  the  govem- 
ment  after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the  election 
of  another.  This  office  was  exercised  by  the 
senators  alone,  and  none  continued  in  power 
longer  than  five  days,  or,  according  to  Pla- 
tarch,  only  12  hours.  Liv,  1,  c.  17. — Dionys, 
«,c.15l 

loLJiiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that 
called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Hercules  and  his  friend  lolas,  who  assisted  him 
in  conquering  the  hydra.  The  place  where  the 
exercises  were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion, 
where  there  were  to  be  seen  the  monument  of 
Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaph  of  lolas,  who 
was  buried  in  Sardinia.  These  monuments 
were  strewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the 
day  of  the  festival. 

Ion.     Vid.  Jones  and  lania^  Part  I. — A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Chics.  He  began  to  exhibit,  Olymp. 
Lxxxu.  2,  B.  C.   451.     The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
forty.    Bentley  has  collected  the  names  of 
eleven.    The  same  great  critic  has  also  shown 
that  this  Ion  was  a  person  of  birth  and  fortune, 
distmct  from  Ion  JSphesius,  a  mere  begging 
rhapsodtst.    Besides  tragedies,  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  &c.,  and  several  works  in 
prose.    Like  Euripides,  he  was  intimate  with 
Socrates.    Ion  was  so  delighted  with  being  de- 
creed victor  on  one  occasion  in  the  tragic  con- 
tests at  Athens,  that  he  presented  each  citizen 
with  a  vase  of  Chian  pottery.  We  gather  from 
a  joke  of  Aristophanes,  on  a  word  taken  from 
one  of  his  dithyrambs,  that  Ion  died  before  the 
exhihiticMi  of  the  I^az,  B.  C.  419. 
lONES.     Vid.  Part  I. 

loPBON,  a  son  of  Sophocles,  whose  plays 
he  was  suspected  of  exhibiting  as  his  own.  Be 
ihat  as  it  may,  he  is  represented  as  being  the 
best  tragic  poet  at  the  time  when  the  Rana  was 
composed;  for  Sophocles,  Euripides,  andAga- 
ibon  were  then  dead.  lophon  is  said  to  have 
contended  against  his  father,  with  much  ho- 
nour to  himself  as  a  dramatist.  He,  too.  is  the 
son  who  is  reported  to  have  brought  the  un- 
successful charge  of  dotage  against  the  age  of 
Sophocles.     Vid.  Sophodes. 

JoRNANDEs,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the 
Goths.    He  died  A.  D.  &52. 

JoBtPWJs  Plavios,  a  celebrated  Jew,  bom 
in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military  abili- 
ties in  supporting  a  siepe  of  forty-seven  days 
Against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  of 
Jadsea.  When  the  city  surrendered  there  were 
found  not  less  than  40,000  Jews  slain,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  12,000.    Jose- 
ph us  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  a  cave,  where 
40  of  his  countrymen  had  also  taken  refuge. 
He  dissuaded  them  from  committing  suicide ; 
and  IV hen  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to  kill  one 
another,  Josephus  fortunately  remained  the 
last,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  first 
fn  Syriac,  and  afterwards   translated  it  into 
Greek.  This  composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that 
he  authenticated  it  by  placing  his  signature  upon 
it  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  li- 
braries.   He  finished  another  work,  which  he 
divided  into  twenty  books,  containingthe  history 
of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places  sub- 
versive of  the  authority  and  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.    He  also  wrote  two  books  to  I 


defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greatest 
enemy ;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  life,  &c. 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expres- 
sions, the  exacmess  of  his  aescriptions,  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has 
been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.  Though, 
in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  Christians,  yet  he 
has  commended  our  Saviour  so  warmly,  that  St. 
Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian  writer.  Josephus 
died  A.  D.  93,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  Hudson's,  2  vols, 
fol.  Oxon.  1720,  and  Havercamp's,  2  vols.  fol. 
Amst.  1826,    Swetmhin  Vesp.  &c. 

JoviANUs,  (Flavius  Claudius,)  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the  sol- 
diers after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  re* 
fused  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
because  his  subjects  followed  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  late  emperor;  but  they  removed 
his  groundless  apprehensions ;  and,  when  they 
assured  him  that  they  were  warm  for  Christian^ 
ity,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made  a  dis- 
advantageous  treaty  with  the  Persians,  against 
whom  Julian  was  marched  wiih  a  victorious 
army.  Jovian  died  seven  months  and  twenty 
days  after  his  ascension,  and  was  foimd  in  his 
bed  sufiucatedby  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  which 
had  been  lighted  in  his  room,  A.  D.  364.  Some 
attribute  his  death  to  intemperance.  He  burned 
a  celebrated  library  at  Antioch.    MarceUin. 

Iphicratbs,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  iVom  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  slate. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of 
Thrace,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Mnes- 
theus,  and  died  380,  B.  C.  When  he  was 
once  reproached  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin, 
he  observed,  that  he  would  be  the  first  of  his 
family,  but  that  his  detractor  would  be  the  last 
of  his  own.     C  Nep.  in  Evhic. 

IPBiGENiA.     Vid,  Part  ^ll. 

IphItus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  Praxonides,  in 
the  age  of  Lycurans.  He  re-established  the 
Olympic  games  3^  years  after  their  institutioa 
by  Hercules,  or  about  884  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  epoch  is  fhmous  in  chronological 
history,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  in- 
volved in  fabulous  obscuri^.  PaUrc.  1,  c  8. — 
Paus.  5,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  lU. 

Irbnjbus,  a  native  of  Greece^  disciple  of  Po- 
lycarp,  ana  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France.  He 
wrote  on  different  subjects:  but  as  what  remains 
is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  he  composed  in  that 
language,  and  not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his 
works  in  Greek  are,  however,  preserved,  which 
prove  that  his  style  wax  simple,  though  clear 
and  often  animated.  His  opinions  concerning 
the  soul  are  curious.  He  suffered  martyrdom, 
A.  D.  202.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1702. 

Irus,  a  bege:ar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  of  Penelope'ssuiters.  When  Ulys- 
ses returned  home,  disguised  in  abeggai^s  dresa 
Irus  hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  and 
even  challenged  him.  Ulysses  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  house.  From  his  poverty  originates  the 
proverb  Iro  pauperior.  Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  1  and 
36.— Opti.  Trist,  3,  el.  7,  T.  42. 

IsADAs,  a  Spartan  who,  upon  seeing  the  The- 
bans  entering  the  city,  stripped  himself  naked, 
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and,  wtth  a  sptfar  and  sword,  engaged  the  ene- 
my. He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  for  his 
vtuoar.    PUU, 

Isxos,  I.  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  EubGea,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil  of 
Lysias,  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Demos- 
thenes. Ten  of  his  sixty-four  orations  are  ex- 
tant   Jwp.  3,  V.  74.— P/kI.  de  10  OrtU.  Dent. 

n.  Another  Greek  orator,  who  came  to 

Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is  greatly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger,  who  observes,  that  he  al- 
waysspoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with  elegance, 
unlaboured  ease,  and  great  correctness. 

IscHBNiA,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
honour  of  ischenu.5,  the  grandson  or  Mercury 
and  Hierea.  who,  in  time  of  famine  devoted 
himself  for  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IsDfiOERDfis,  a  king  of  Persia,  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Arcadius  guardiim  to  Theodosius 
the  Second.  He  died  in  his  31st  year,  A.  D. 
406. 

IsiA,  certain  festivals  observed  in, honour  of 
Isis,  which  continued  nine  days.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C. 
096.  They  were  introduced  again,  about  200 
years  after,  by  Commodus. 

IsiDORus,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  liigus,  who  wrote  some  historical  trea- 
tises, besides  a  description  of  Parthia. 11.  A 

disciple  of  Chrysostom,  caWed  Pelusiota  from 
his  living  in  Egypt.  Of  his  epistles  9012  re- 
main, written  in  Greek  with  conciseness  and 
elegance.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol. 

1638. III.  A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He  is  sumamed 
Hespalends.  His  works  have  been  edited,  fol. 
de  Breul,  Paris,  1601. 

IsMtNiAS,  I.  a  Theban  bribed  by  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes,  that  he  might  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecian 
states  from  assisting  LacedaBmon,  against  which 
Xerxes  was  engaged  in  a  war.    Paus.  3,  c.  9. 

II.  A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Persia  with 

an  embassy  by  his  countrymen.  As  none  were 
admitted  into  the  king's  presence  without  pros- 
trating themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had  re- 
course to  artifice  to  avoid  doing  an  action  which 
would  prove  disgraceful  to  his  country.  When 
he  was  introduced  he  dropped  his  ring,  and  the 
motion  he  made  to  recover  it  from  the  ground 
was  mistaken  for  the  most  submissive  homage, 
and  Ismenias  had  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the 
monarch. 

IsocRATEs,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Theo- 
dorns,  a  rich  musical  instrument-maker  at 
A  thens.  He  was  taught  in  the  school  of  GJof- 
gias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abilities 
were  never  displayed  in  public,  and  Isocrates 
was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable  timidity 
from  {oseaking  in  the  popular  assemblies.  H!e 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  where 
he  distin?ui?«hed  h imself  by  the  number,  charac- 
ter, and  fame  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  immense 
riches  which  he  amassed.  He  was  intimate 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  regularly  corre- 
sponded with  him:  and  to  his  familiarity  with 
that  monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
some  of  the  few  peaceftil  years  which  they  pass- 
ed. The  aspiring  ambition  of  Philip,  now- 
ever,  displeased  Isocrates ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  at  Cheronsa  had  such  an  effect  upon 
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his  spirits,  that  he  did  not  survive  the  disgnee 
of  his  country,  but  died,  after  he  had  been  four 
days  without  taking  anjr  aliment,  in  the  99th 
year  of  his  age,  about  338  years  before  Chritt. 
Isocrates  has  always  been  much  admired  for  the 
sweemess  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  style, 
for  the  harmony  of  his  expressions,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  langnage.  The  conduct  of  the  Atfae^ 
nians  against  Socrates  highly  displeased  him, 
and.  in  spite  of  all  the  undeserved  unpopularity 
of  tnat  great  philosopher,  he  put  on  moumiDg 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  31  of  his  oraiioos 
are  extant.  Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death 
with  a  brazen  statue  by  Timotheus,  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  The 
best  editions  or  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battie,  8 
vols.  8vo.  Cantab.  17S9,  and  that  of  Augur,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1782.  Pint,  de  10  Oml.  &c 
Cic.  Orai.  20  de  Hv.  2,  c.  126.  in  Brut,  c  15i 
d€  Oral.  2,  c.  6.—QmnliU.  2,  Ac-^PaUrc  1, 
c.  16. 

bmiai,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  ^hmiBof 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed  and  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  Melicerta.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  celebiaied 
with  great  regularity  during  some  years,  and 
Theseus  at  last  reinstituted  them  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  whom  he  publiclv  called  his  father. 
These  games  were  observed  every  third,  or  rath- 
er fifth  year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  inviolal:^ 
that  even  a  public  calamity  could  not  prerent 
the  celebration.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed 
bv  Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were 
observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  ifae 
Sicyonians  were  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence, which  had  been  before  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthians.  The  yeais 
were  reckoned  by  the  celebration  of  the  Isth- 
mian games,  as  among  the  Romans  from  the 
consular  government.  Pang.  1,  c.  44,  I.  S;  c. 
1  and  2.— PK».  4,  c.  b.^-Plui.  in  Tka. 

Italus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

JuBA,  I.  a  kin^  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and  favoor- 
ed  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Cssar.  He 
defeatedCurio,  whom  Cs^sar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  at  Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned 
by  his  subjects.  He  killed  himself  with  Pe- 
treias,  who  had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  his 
adversity.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, of  which  Sallust  was  the  first  governor. 
Plut.  in  Pomp.  ^  C^.—Flor.  4,  c  12.— Sbrf. 
in  Cas.  c.  35.— i>uw».  41.— JMWa,  1,  c.  a— 
lALcan.  3,  &jz.—C€esar.  de  Bell.  Civ.  2.— P«- 

terc.  2.  c.  54. II.  The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  son  of  Juba  the  First  He  was  kd 
among  the  captives  of  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  Caesar.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans  by  the  courteousness  of  his  manners, 
and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving 
him  in  marria^re  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tonv,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territcoies 
which  his  father  once  possessed.  Juba  wrote  a 
history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  the  ancients,  but  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Arabia  and  the  antiquities  of 
Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Berosns.   Be- 
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sides  these,  he  composed  some  treatises  npoa 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of 
animals,  painting,  grammar,  Ac  now  lost. 
S6rab.  n.-Suet.  tn  Cal.  96.— P^tn.  5,  c.  S5and 
33.— IHon.  51,  Ac. 

Jdoortha,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasta- 
bal,  the  brother  of  Miciosa.  Micipsa  and  Manas- 
tabal  were  the  sons  of  Massinissa,  king  of  Na- 
midia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
kingdom,  educated  his  nephew,  with  his  two 
sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but  as  he  was  of 
an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent  him  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Scipio,  who  was  be- 
sieging Numantia,  hoping  to  lose  a  youth  whose 
ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
lus  children.  His  hones  were  frustrated ;  Ju- 
garthashowed  himselrbraveand  actiye,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Roman  fenerai.  Micinsa 
appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  nis 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  fatherproved 
iatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtba  destroyed  Hiemp- 
sal, and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  possessions, 
and  obliged  mm  to  fly  to  Rome  for  safety.  The 
Romans  listened  to  the  well-grounded  com- 
plaints of  Adherbal,  but  Jugurtha's  gold  prevail- 
ed among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant  mon- 
arch, forsaken  in  his  distress,  perished  by  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  Ceecilius  Metellos  was  at 
last  sent  aigainst  Jugurtha,  and  his  firmness  and 
success  soon  reduced  the  crafty  Nmnidian,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  among  his  savage  neiehbours 
for  support.  Mnrius  and  Sylla  succeeaed  Me- 
tellas,  and  fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Svlla,  after  car- 
rying on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  or  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  The  name 
and  the  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  pen  of  Sallust  SaUud,  in  Jug. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  l.'^PaUrc.  2,  c.  10.  Ac—PImI.  in 
Mar.  and  SifU. — Eutrop.  4,  c.  3. 

JcruA  Lax,  prima  de  provinciis.  by  J.  Caesar, 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece ;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges ;  that  the  TOvernors, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  should  leave  a 
scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province ;  that  the  provincial  governors  should 
not  accept  of  a  golden  crown,  unless  they  were 
honoured  with  a  triumph  bv  the  senate ;  that  no 
supreme  commander  should  go  out  of  his  pro- 
vince, enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  army,  or 
engage  in  a  war,  without  the  previous  appro- 
bation and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.-^-* Another,  de  SumpiibuSj  in  the  age 
of  Augustas.  It  limited  the  expense  of  provi- 
sions on  the  dies  profesti^  or  davs  appointed  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  to  200  sesterces ;  on 
common  calendar  festivals  to  300 ;  and  on  all 
extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  marriages, 

births,  Ac.  to  1000. Another,  de  provinciis^ 

by  J.  Caesar,  dictator.  It  ordained  that  no 
pretorian  province  should  be  held  more  than 
one  year,  and  a  consular  province  more  than  two 
years. -Another,  called  also  Camvona  anu- 
ria, by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  required 
that  all  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented 
accordin&r  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should 
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be  divided  among  the  plebeians,  and  that  a]Ith« 
members  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect, 
that  law.— Another,  ae  civitate^  by  L.  J.  Cae- 
sar. A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the  name 
ana  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all  such  as, 
during  the  civil  wars,  had  remained  the  con- 
stant Iriends  of  the  republican  liberty.  When 
that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians 
were  admitted  as  firee  denizens,  and  composed 

eight  new  tribes. Another,  de  judidJbus^  by 

J.  Caesar,  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  m  a 
certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  cho- 
sen from  the  richest  people  in  every  century ^  al- 
lowing die  senators  and  knights  in  the  number, 
and  excluding  the  tribum  <erartt.—— Another, 
de  ambUu,  by  Augustus.  It  restrained  the  iUi- 
cit  measures  used  at  elections,  and  restored  to 
the  comitia  their  ancient  privileges,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  ana  bribery  of 

J.  Caesar. Another,  by  Augustus,  de  aduUe" 

rio  and  pudicUiA.  It  punished  adultery  with 
death.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
forced by  Domltian.    Juvenal.  Sat.  2,  v.  30, 

dludes  to  it Another,  called  also  Papia^  or 

Papia  Poppaa.  which  was  the  same  as  the  fol- 
lowing, only  enlarged  by  the  consuls  Papius  and 

Poppaaaus,  A.  U.  C.  762. Another,  de  mari" 

tandis  ordiniAuSf  by  Augustus.  If  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  engaged  in  matrmiony,  of  a 
particular  description.  It  inflicted  punishmenf 
on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the  patricians,  the 
senators  and  sons  of  senators  excepted,  to  inter- 
marry with  the  libertini,  or  chilaren  of  those 
that  had  been  libertij  or  servants  manumitted. 
Horace  allades  to  it  when  he  speaks  otUzma- 

rita. Another,  de  magesiate,  by  J.  Caesar. 

It  punished  with  apue  el  ignis  interdiclio  all 
such  as  were  found  guiltv  of  the  crifnen  majes" 
UUiSf  or  treason  against  the  state. 

JoLu,  I.  a  daughter  of  J.  Caesar,  by  Cornelia, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  heir  vir- 
tues. She  married  Com.  Caepio,  whom  her  fa- 
ther obliged  her  to  divorce  to  marry  Pompey  the 
Great  Her  amiable  disposition  more  strongly 
cemented  the  fViendship  of  the  father  and  of  the 
son-in-law ;  and  her  sodden  death  in  child-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relation- 
ship, and  toon  produced  a  civil  war.  Plut.^-^ 

II.  The  mother  of  M.  Antony. III.  An  aunt 

of  J.  Caesar,  who  married  C.  Marius.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  was  publicly  pronounced  by  her 
nephew. ^I V.  The  only  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Augustas,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  ge- 
nius, and  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly  lov- 
ed by  her  father,*  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Marcellus ;  after  whose  death  she  was  given  to 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children.  She 
became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and  de- 
baucheries so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  he 
retired  from  the  court  of  the  emperor;  and  Au- 
gustus, informed  of  her  lustful  propensities  and 
infamy,  banished  her  from  his  sight,  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania. She  was  starved  to  denth,  A.  D.  14, 
by  order  of  Tiberias,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome.    PftU.^— V. 

A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus. VI.  A 

daughter  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who 
married  Lepidus,  and  was  banished  for  her  li- 
centiousness.  ^VII.  A  daughter  of  Qermani- 
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ep  and  Agiippina,  born  in  th«  island  of  Lesboe, 
41.  D.  17.  She  married  a  senator  called  M. 
vinacius,  at  the  age  of  16^  and  et^jpred  the 
itkost  unbounded  favours  in  the  eonrt  of  her  bro- 
ther Caligiila,  who  is  accused  of  beine'her  first 
seducer.  She  was  banished  by  Caligula  on 
sU^icion  of  conspiracy.  Claud  ins  recalled  her : 
but  she  was  soon  after  banished  by  the  powerful 
iiitrigues  of  Messalina,  and  put  to  death  about 
the  Sfiih  year  of  her  age.  Seneca,  as  some  sup- 
no8e,was  tianished  to(5orsica  for  having  seduced 

ner. YIIL  A  celebrated  woman,  bom  in 

Phisnicia.  She  is  also  called  Domna.  She  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philo- 
sophy, &c.,  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous  as 
much  by  her  mental  as  by  ber  personal  charms. 
She  married  Septimius  Severus^  whOf  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  oonnezioUi  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple.  She  i&  even 
said  to  have  conspired  agamst  the  emperor }  but 
she  resolved  to  blot,  by  patronising  literature, 
the  spots  which  her  debeiuchery  and  extrava- 
gance had  rendered  indelible  in  the  eyes  of  vir- 
tue. Her  influence,  after  the  death  of  Severus, 
was  for  some  time  ivoductive  of  tranquillity  and 
cordial  union  between  his  two  sons  and  success 
sors.  Qeta  at  last,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  brother  Caracalla,  and  Julia  was  even 
wounded  in  the  arm  while  die  attempted  to 
screen  her  favourite  son  from  his  brother's^ 
dagger.  She  starved  herself  when  her  ambi- 
tions views  were  defeated  by  Macrinus,  who 
aspired  to  the  empire  in  preference  to  her, 
after  the  death  of  Cfaracalla. 

JuLiiNus,  a  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bom  at  Con* 
stantinople.  The  massacre  which  attended  the 
ekvation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
to  his  brother  Gallus.  The  two  brothers  were 
privately  educated  together^  and  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  despise  the  grati- 
fication of  all  seasual  pleasures.  Julian  was  some 
time  after  appointed  over  Gaul,  with  the  title  of 
Caesar,  by  Constans,  and  there  he  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  the  numerous  victories  he  ob- 
tained over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and 
Germany.  His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  conde- 
scension, gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiei%; 
and  when  Constans^  to  whom  Julian  was  be- 
come suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part  c^ 
his  forces  to  ^o  into  the  east,  the  army  imme- 
diately mutinied,  and  promised  fidelity  to  their 
leader,  by  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  Con- 
stans. They  even  compelled  Julian  by  threats 
and  entreaties  to  accept  of  the  title  of  indepen- 
dent emperor  and  of  Augustus ;  and  the  death 
of  Constans,  which  soon  after  happened,  left 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
961.  Julian  then  disclosed  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  publicly  disavowed  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  all 
the.gods  of  ancient  Rome.  This  change  of  re- 
ligious opinion  was  attributed  to  the  austerity 
with  which  he  received  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity; or,  according  to  others,  to  the  literary 
conversation  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  some 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  Julian  has  been  called 
AfottaU,  After  he  bad  made  his  public  entry  at 


Cooatamiiiople,  he  determiBfed  to  eontmue  the 
Persian  war,  and  check  those  fa«rbariaia  who 
had  for  G9  years  derided  the  indokiice  of  the 
Roman  enmerora.  When  he  had  crossed  the 
Tigris  he  burned  his  fleet,  and  advaaoed  with 
boldness  into  the  enemy's  countiy.  But  the 
country  of  Asmrria  had  been  left  desolate  hf  tha 
Persians,  and  Julian,  without  com  or  }irovisiQB% 
was  obliged  to  retire.  As  he  could  not  convey 
his  army  again  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
he  took  tnc  resolution  of  marching  up  the  sources 
of  the  river,  and  imitating  the  bold  return  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  As  he  advanced  through 
the  country,  he  defeated  the  officers  of  Bmpot, 
the  king  of  Persia;  but  an  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a  dttdly  wound  » 
he  animated  his  soldiers  to  battle.  He  ezpiroi 
the  following  night,  the  97th  of  June,  A.  D.  363, 
in  the  38d  jenr  of  his  age.  His  last  momenis 
were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a  philosopher 
about  tne  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  be  breath» 
ed  his  last  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow 
for  his  late  or  the  sudgenneas  of  his  deadi.  Ju- 
lian's  character  has  been  admired  bv  some  nd 
censured  by  others,  but  the  malevolence  of  his 
enemies  arises  from  his  apostacy.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  successes,  merciful  to  his  enemies^ 
and  amiable  in  his  character.  He  was  fnuml  ia 
his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  hunself  en  a 
skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awcAe  at  mid- 
night, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  readiag 
or  Writing^  and  issued  early  from  nis  tent  to  pay 
his  daily  visit  to  the  guaras  around  the  camp: 
When  he  passed  through  Antiocfa  in  his  PersiaB 
expedition,  the  inhabtlants  of  the  place,  ofi*eBd- 
ed  at  his  religious  sentiments,  ridiculed  bis  per> 
son,  and  lampooned  him  in  satirical  yersesi  The 
emperor  maae  use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and  rather  than  destroy  his  enemies  bf 
the  sword,  he  condescended  to  expose  tliem  to 
derision,  and  unveil  their  follies  and  debauche- 
ries in  a  humorous  work ;  which  he  called  llia»' 
pogon,  or  feor^-Aolfr.  He  was  buried  at  Taisos^ 
and  afterwards  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Cen- 
stantinople.  He  distinguished  himself  by  hii 
writings  as  well  as  by  his  military  character. 
Besides  his  Mi.<iopogon,  he  wrote  the  hiaiDTy  of 
Gaul.  He  also  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athe>' 
ntans ;  and  besides,  there  are  now  extant  sixty- 
four  letters  on  various  subjects.  His  Cvsars  xs 
the  most  famous  of  all  his  compOGulians,  being  a 
satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperors^  from  Jahns 
Ca^ar  to  Constantine.  It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  author  severely  at- 
tacks the  venerable  character  of  M.  Auroiui^ 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  patten; 
and  speaks  in  a  wurrilous  and  abusive  language 
of  his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  cnsenF' 
ed  of  Julian,  that,  like  Caesar,  he  could  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  writer  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dictate. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Span- 
heim,  fol.  Lips.  1696 ;  and  of  the  Caesars,  that 
of  Hensinger,  8vo.  Gothas,  1741.  jytM.— 
Soerat. — Eutrop, — Amsi. — IMho^  dbc. 

JuLir,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the  great- 
est honours  of  the  State.  J.  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus were  of  this  family ;  and  it  was  said,  per- 
haps throui^h  flattery,  that  they  were  lineally  de- 
scended from  iSneas,  the  founder  of  Lavikiium. 

JOutn  Cjmib,  i  Vid.  Cmmr. li  Agvi* 
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cbU,  «  govemor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  80,  who  first 
discovered  that  Britain  was  aa  island  by  sailing 
nmadit  Hisson-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus, 
has  written  an  accoont  of  his  life.    TacU.  in 

Agrie. III.  Obsequens,  a  Latin  writer,  who 

flourished  A.  D.  214.  The  best  edition  of  his 
hook,  de  prodigiiSt  is  that  of  Oodendorp,  8vo. 

L.  Bau  1*:^ ^IV.  S.  a  praetor,  &c.     Cic. 

udBer,^c  13. V.  Solinus,  a  writer.  Vid. 

SoUnns. yi.  Titianos,  a  writer  in  the  a^ 

of  Diocletian.  His  son  became  famoas  for  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  was  made  preceptor  in 
the  fami^  of  Maximinas.  Julius  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  He  also 
wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated 
the  style  and  elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he 

was  called  the  a^e  of  his  age, VII.  Con- 

stantios,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
killed  at  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  throne,  and  his  son  nearly  shared  his 

&te. VIII.   PoUujL    Vid,   PoUux. ^IX. 

Procnlus,  a  Roman,  who  solemnly  declared  to 
his  countrymen,  after  Romulus  haddisappeared, 
that  he  had  seen  him  above  in  human  shape, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans 
to  honour  him  as  a  god.    Julius  was  believed. 

PliU.   in  Ram.^(h>id. X.  Florns.      Vid. 

Fiorm.^—'Xl,  L.  Caesar,  a  Roman  consul, 
uncle  to  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Cae- 
sar the  dictator.  He  died  as  he  was  putting  on 
his  shoes.-^— XII.  Maziminus,  a  Thracian, 
who,  from  a  shepherd,  became  an  emperor  of 
Rome.    Vid,  Muaminus. 

luLus,  I.  the  name  of  Ascanins,  the  son  of 
£neas.  Vid.  Ascanins. II.  A  son  of  As- 
canins, bom  in  Lavinium.  In  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  .£neas  Sylvius,  the  son 
of  .£neas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest,  Diowifs. 
h^ViTg,  JEn,  1,  V.  271.    Vid,  Antonius  JuUus, 

JuNiA.  Lbz,  Sacrata,  by  L.  Junius  Bmtus,  the 
first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260.  It 
ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribune  should 
be  held  sacred  and  inviolable;  that  an  appeal 
night  be  made  from  the  consuls  to  the  tribune ; 
and  ihat  no  senator  should  be  able  to  exercise 

the  ofiee  of  a  tribune. Another,  A.  U.  C. 

fiS7,  which  excluded  ail  foreigners  from  enjoy- 
inff  the  privileges  or  names  of  Roman  citizens. 

Juiru,  I.  a  niece  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  married 
Cassias,  and  died  64  vears  aAer  her  hasband 

had  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

n.  Calvina,  a  beantifo]  Roman  lady,  descend- 
ed from  Augustus.  She  was  banished  by  Clau- 
dius, and  recalled  by  Nero.   7\ieU.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

Juinus,  (Lupus,)  a  senator  who  accused  Vi- 
lellius  of  aspirmg  to  the  sovereignty,  4cc,  Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  c  42.     Vid.  Brutus. 

JcNONluA,  and  Junonu,  festivals  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Heraea  of  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  Beraa.    lAv.  27,  c.  37. 

JusTxirus  M.  JuNiANUS,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the  hisf- 
tory  of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome,  ac- 
cording to  soine  traditions,  was  the  cause  that 
the  comprehensive  work  of  Trogus  was  lost.  It 
comprehends  the  history  of  the  Assvrian,  Per- 
sian, Grecian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  em- 
pires, Ac.  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style.  It  &s 
replete  with  many  judicious  reflections  and 
animated  harangues;  but  the  author  ii  ofien 


too  credulous,  and  sometimes  examines  events 
too  minutely,  while  others  are  related  only  in  a 
few  words,  too  oflen  obscure.  The  indecency 
of  many  or  his  expressions  is  deservedly  censu- 
red. The  best  editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ah- 
Gronovius.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1719,  that  of  Hearne, 
8vo.  Oxon,  1703,  and  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Pa- 
ris, 1770. II.  Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  for- 
merly a  Platonic  philosopher,  bom  in  Palestine. 
He  died  in  Egypt,and  wrote  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  iMssuies  his  dialogue  with  a  Jew,  two 
treatises,  &c.  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style. 
The  best  editions  of  Justin  Martyr  are  that  of 
Paris,  fol.  1636.  Of  his  apolegies,  2  vols.  8va 
1700  and  1703,  and  Jebb's  dialogue  with  Try- 

pho,  published  in  London,  ITSal III.  An 

emperor  of  the  ea-st,  who  reigned  nine  years. 

ana  died  A.  D.  526. IV.  Another,  wliodiea 

A.  D.  564,  ader  a  reign  of  38  years. V.  An- 
other, whodied577,A.D.  after  a  reign  of  13year8. 
JuvENius,  (Decius  Junius,)  a  poet,  bom  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming;  after 
which  he  applied  himself  to  write  satires,  16  of 
which  are  extant.  He  spoke  with  virulence 
against  thejpartiality  of  Nero  for  the  pantomime 
Paris;  and  thouffh  all  his  satire  anil  declama- 
tion were  pointed  against  this  ruling  favourite 
of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal  lived  in  security 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the  death  of 
Nero,  the  effects  of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were 
severely  fielt,  and  the  satirist  waa  sent  by  Domt- 
tian  as  governor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ju- 
venal was  then  in  the  8Qth  year  of  his  age.  and 
he  sn&red  much  froai  the  trouble  which  aip 
tended  his  ofllcCjOr  rather  his  exile.  He  retnn^ 
ed,  however,  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
and  died  in  the  rei^  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  128. 
His  writmgsare  fiery  and  animated,  and  thev 
abound  with  humour.  He  may  be  called,  ana 
with  rea.son,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  po- 
ets. After  him  poetrjr  decayed,  and  nothing 
more  claims  our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical 
eomposition.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Caaaubon,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Persius,  and 
of  Hawk^,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and  of  Gr8B»> 
vius  cumnoHs  variorwm,  8vo.  L  Bat.  1684. 


Labso,  ( Antistius,)  I.  a  celebrated,  lawyer  ia 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed, 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refosedL 
His  works  are  lost  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  learned  for 
six  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  m 
writing  and  composing.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  Cgpsar's  murderers.  He  kitt- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horace  l« 
Sat.  3,  V.  83,  has  unjustly  taxed  him  with  insan* 
ity,  because,  no  doubt,  he  inveighed  against  hia 
patrons.    Apjnan  Aiez,  4. — SueL  in  AMg.  4& 

IL  A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who 

condemned  the  censor  Metullus  to  be  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  because  he  had 
expelled  him  from  the  senate.  This  rigorous 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  an^ 
other  of  the  tribunes. IIL  Ct.  Pabius,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  A.  IT.  0.  571,  who  obtained  a  na^ 
val  viotory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Cretans.  He 
assisted  Terence  in  composing  his  comedies^ 
acconding  to  some. IV.  Ao&n,  an  dhscnn 
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Met,  who  reeoDeJkd  himaelf  to  the  farour  of 
Nero  by  an  incorrect  translatioo  of  Homer  into 
Latin.  The  work  is  loet,  and  onl^  this  curious 
line  is  preserred  by  an  old  scholuist}  Pctmum, 
1,  V.  4  :— 

Cntdum  manduau  Pnoimim,  Priami^  Fi- 
sinnos, 

I«ab6bius,  (J.  Decimns,)  a  Roman  knight, 
fimious  for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
minfkes.  J.  Caesar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of 
his  characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  consents 
ed  with  great  reluctance,  but  he  showed  his  re- 
sentment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by 
throwing  severe  aspersions  upon  J.  Caesar,  by 
warning  the  audience  against  nis  tyranny,  and 
by  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes  oi  the  whole 
theatre.  Caesar,  however,  restored  him  to  the 
rank  of  knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing 
on  the  stage ;  but  to  his  mortification,  when  he 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no  one 
offered  to  make  room  for  him;  and  even  his 
friend  Cicero  said,  Ruepissem  U  niti  amgusU 
Mderem,  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affecta- 
tion and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected  upon 
his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  behaviour  du- 
ring the  civil  wais  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  the 
re|My  of  Mirum  H  angusU  seda,  qui  soles  dtta- 
hus  selUs  seders.  LaMrius  died  ten  months  af- 
ter the  murder  of  J.  Caesar.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  poetry.  Macntb,  Sai,  3,  c  3  and 
l.^HoriU.  1,  sol,  \6,—Senec.  de  CotUrav,  la— 
SueLin  Cos, 

ULw&Nus,  I.  an  officer  of  Caesar  in  the  wars 
of  Qaul.  He  deserted  to  Pompey,  and  was  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Munda.    C€es.  Bell,  6. 6,  &c. 

Lucan.  5,  v.  346. IL  A  Roman  who  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
became  general  of  the  Parthians  against  Rome. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Augustus. 

Slrab.  13  and  U.—Dio.  48. III.  Titus,  a 

dedaimer  and  historian,  is  chiefly  known  from 
some  passages  in  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who 
informs  us  that  his  history  was  marked  oy  an 
excessive  rage  for  liberty,  and  its  vituperation 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  He  used  to 
read  it  aloud  in  assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens : 
but  he  was  wont  to  pass  over  the  more  violent 
passages,  saying,  tnat  what  he  thus  omitted 
would  be  perused  after  his  death.  He  was  the 
first  author  whose  works  were  burned  bypublic 
authority.  They  were  condemned  to  the  flismes, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Lsbienus  could  not 
endure  to  survive  the  records  of  his  genius :  he 
made  himself  be  carried  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors,  where  he  was  shut  in,  and  expired. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  the  copies  of 
Labienus's  history  had  not  been  destroyed  ;  for 
Caligula,  while  affecting  to  play  the  moralist 
and  the  patriot  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  allowed  his  writings  to  be  sought  after, 
and  read— since,  as  he  remarked,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him  to  encourage  such 
compositions,  in  order  that  all  the  actions  of 
his  life  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Suet, 
in  Col.  16. — Seneca. 

LABiNfiTUs,  or  LABTNfiTUs,  a  king  of  Baby- 
lon, Ac.    Herodoi.  1,  c  74. 

Lachbb,  I.  an  Athenian  sent  with  Carias  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  in  the  first  expedition  tmder- 
taken  against  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

476 


JusUn.  4,  c.  3. IL  An  artiit  who  flaid^ 

the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

LicinAs,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  341.  His  fiither's  name  was 
Alexander.  He  was  disciple  of  Arccsilau^ 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  govenuaeot  of  the 
second  academy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
king  Attains,  who  gave  him  a  garden,  where 
he  spent  his  hours  in  stodv.  Me  taught  his 
disciples  to  suspect  their  judgment,  and  never 
speak  decisively.  He  disgraced  himself  by  the 
magnificent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured  a 
favourite  goose,  and  died  through  excess  oi 
drinking.    Diog,  4. 

Lactamtios,  a  celebrated  Christian  writer; 
whose  principal  works  are  de  irddivind,  deDei 
operibus,  and  his  divine  institsUianSj  in  seven 
Dooks,  in  which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli|^on,  refutes  the  objections,  and  attacks 
the  illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
expressive  purity,  elegance,  and  enersr  of  his 
styie  have  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Cicero.  He  died  A.  D.  335.  The  best  ediUons 
of  his  works  are  that  of  Sparke,  8va  Oxoo. 
1684,  that  of  Biineman,  3  vols.  8va  Lips.  1739, 
and  that  of  Dn  Fresnoy,  3  vols.  4to.  Paris, 
174a 

LfuiNUs,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Graul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  V.  368,  after  the  d<»ih 
of  Gallienus.    He  was  conquered  by  another 

general,  called  Posthumus,  who  also  a^ired  to 
le  imperial  purple. 

Ljeuds,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  614, 
surnamed  SapienSySO  intimate  with  Africanis 
the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents  him,  in  his 
treatise  De  Amicilidf  as  explaining  ibe  real  na- 
ture of  friendship,  with  its  attendant  pleasures. 
He  made  war  with  success  against  Yiriathus. 
It  is  said  that  he  assisted  Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  his  comedies. 

Ljena,  and  LasNA,  the  mistress  of  Hanno* 
dius  and  Aristo^iton.  Being  tortured  because 
she  refused  to  discover  the  conspirators,  she  bit 
off  her  tongue,  totally  lo  frustrate  the  violent 
efforts  of  her  executioners. 

Laertes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesios 
and  Chalcomedusa,  who  married  Aniiclea,tbe 
daughter  of  Autolycus.  Ulysses  was  treated 
with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though  not  realh 
his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  crown,  inS 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  s|)ent  his  time 
in  gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean  em- 
ployment bv  his  son  at  his  return  trom  the  Tro- 
jan war,  after  30  years*  absence ;  and  imme- 
diately the  father  and  son  repaired  to  the  paUoe 
of  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  whence  all  ibe 
suiters  who  daily  importuned  the  princess  were 
forcibly  removecl.  Laertes  was  one  of  Uie  Ar- 
gonauts, according  to  ApoUodorus^  1,  c  9.^ 
Homer.  Od.  11  and  34.— Oiii.  MeL  13,  v.  32. 
Heroid.  1,  v.  9a 

Laertics  Diogekes.     Vid,  Diojgenes, 

Ljeta,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gration,  cele- 
brated for  her  humanity  and  generous  senti- 
ments. 

Ljbtus,  I.  a  Roman  whom  Commodns  coo- 
demned  to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence  raised 
Lctus  against  Commodns;  he  conspired  against 

him,  and  raised  Pertinax  to  the  throne. H. 

A  general  of  the  emperor  Severus,  pot  to  death 
for  his  treachery  to  the  emperor ;  or,  acoordiog 
to  others,  on  account  of  his  popcdarity. 
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LMThnrs,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  Pyr> 
rhns,  A.  U.  C.  474.    He  was  defeated 

LaooSi  a  Macedonian,  of  mean  extraction. 
He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe,  the  daaghter 
of  Meleager,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  Icing 
Philip,  and  King  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace  of 
his  wife,  he  exposed  the  child  in  the  woods.  An 
eagle  preserved  the  life  of  the  infant,  and  La- 
gus  then  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  call- 
ed him  Ptolemy.    This  Ptolemy  became  king 
of  E^pt  after  the  death  of  Alexander.    Ac- 
cordmg  to  other  accounts,  Arsinoe  was  nearly 
related  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  her 
marriage  with  Lagus  was  not  considered  as  dis- 
hoooarable,  because  he  was  opulent  and  power- 
ful   The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagus, 
to  distinguish  him  fW>m  his  successors  of  the 
same  name ,-  and  the  surname  of  Lagidas  was 
transmitted  to  all  his  descendant}  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  Antonys 
mistress.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote,  which 
serves  to  show  how  far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptole- 
my was  believed  in  his  age.  A  pedantic  gram- 
marian, says  the  historian,  once  displaying  his 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the  presence  of 
Ptolemy,  the  king  suddenly  interrupted   him 
with  the  question  of,  Pray,  tell  me,  sir^  who 
was  ikefciker  of  Peleus  ?    TsU  me.  replied  the 
grammarian,  without  hesitation,  iell  me,  if  you 
caiij  O  king!  who  the  father  of  Lagus  was 7 
This  reflection  on  the  meanness  of  the  mon- 
arch's birth  did  not  in  the  least  irritate  his  re- 
sentment, though  the  couniers  all  glowed  with 
indignation.    Ptolemv  praised  the  humour  of 
the  grammarian,  and  showed  his  moderation 
and  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  by  taking  him 
imderhis  patronage.    Pa»s.  Attic. — JusUn.  13. 
•^Otirt.  4. — Plut.  de  ird  cohib. — lauan,  1,  v. 
684.— ite/.  1,  V.  196. 

Law,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter  of 
Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  bom  at 
Hyecara  in  Sicily.  She  was  earned  away  Arom 
her  native  country  into  Greece,  when  Nicias, 
the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She  first 
began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
drachmas ;  and  the  immense  number  of  princes, 
noblemen,  philosophers,  orators  and  plebeians, 
who  courted  her  embraces,  show  how  much  com- 
mendation is  owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The 
expenses  which  attendeo  her  pleasures  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cutvis  homini  coi^ 
tingU  adire  Corinlhum.  Even  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais ; 
but  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtesan 
that  admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  9002.  English  monev, 
the  orator  departed,  and  t>b8erved  that  he  would 
not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  price.  The 
charms  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
Corinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  saw  the  pbilosopner  unmoved  by 
her  beauty,  she  visited  his  house  herself;  but 
there  she  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  licen- 
tiousness or  easy  submission  of  Xenocrates. 
Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmest  ad- 
mirers, and  though  filthy  in  his  dress  and  man- 
ners, yet  be  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her 
most  unbounded  favours.  Lais  ridiculed  the 
austerity  of  philosophers,  observing  that  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not  above 
the  rest  or  mankind,  for  she  found  tbenfi  at  her 
door  as  oAen  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  The 


success  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth 
encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  and  more 
particularly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite 
youth  called  Hippostratus.  She  was,  however, 
disappointed;  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous 
of  her  charms,  and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupt- 
ingthe  fidelity  of  their  husbandsAssassinated  her 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  Cic.  ad  F\im.  9,  ep.  96. — Ovid, 
Amor.  1,  el.  b.^PliU.  in.  Aldb.—Paus.  2,  c.  8. 

LamIcbus,  L  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent  into 
SicUy  with  Nicias.  He  wa;^  killed  B.  C.  414, 
before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  much  cour- 
age and  intrepidity.   PluL  \n  Alcib. II.  A. 

governor  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betraved 
his  trust  to  Mithridates,  afier  he  hadinviteaall 
the  inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast 

Lamia,  a  famous  courtesan,  mistress  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  PltU.  in  Dem. — Alhen, 
l3.—jElian.  F.  H.  13,  c.  9.  Vid.  Parts  I.  and  IIL 

Lamiacum  BsixuM  happened  alter  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly the  Athenians,  incited  bv  their  orators,  re- 
solved to  free  Greece  from  tne  garriscms  of  the 
Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched 
against  Antipater,  who  then  presided  overMa* 
c^onia.  Antipater  entered  Thessaly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  Greek  confederates.  Antipater, 
after  this  blow,  fled  to  Lamia,  B.  C.  333,  where 
be  resolved,  with  all  the  coura^  and  sagacihr 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  siege  with 
about  the  8  or  9000  men  that  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Leosthenes,  unable  to  take 
the  city  hj  storm,  began  to  make  a  regular 
siege.  His  operations  were  delayed  by  the  fre- 
quent sallies  of  Antipater;  and  Leosthenes  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater 
made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia ;  and  soon  after, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  Craterus, 
brought  from  Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  bat- 
Ue  near  Cranon;  and  though  only  500  of  their 
men  were  slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited, 
that  they  sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror. 
PltU.  in  Demost. — Diod,  17. — Justin.  11,  Ac. 

Lamtas  jElutb,  a  governor  of  Syria,  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  fu- 
neral by  the  senate ;  and  as  having  l^en  a  re- 
spectable and  useful  citizen,  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated his  26  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as  also  3 
od.  17.     Tacil.  Ann,  6,  c.  27. 

Lampedo,  a  woman  of  Lacedsemon,  who  was 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king. 
She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Claudius,  could  boast  the  same 
honours.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  23  and  37. — PluL 
in  Ag^.— Plato  in  1,  Aic.^Plin.  7,  c.  41. 

Lampisto.     Vid.  Part  III. 

LAMPRiorus  ^Lius,  a  Latin  historian  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  inelegant, 
and  h»  arrangement  injudicious.  His  life  of 
Commodas,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus, 
Ac.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  ERstoria  Augusta  Scriplores. 

Lamptbria,  a  festival  at  Pellene  in  Achala. 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  sumameu 
Lampter  from  Xumy,  to  shinty  because,  during 
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dik  solemidij,  whidi  wasdlMeiTed  in  the  nigfat, 
the  wDishippen  weat  to  die  temple  of  Bee- 
ehns  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  Pmu, 
4,  c.  SI. 

LiMim.    Fttf.  Part  IIL 

Lanahai  a  daughter  of  AgaihocifB,  who 
married  Pyrrhns,  whom  she  soon  after  iorsook 
for  Demetrius.    PhtL 

UL5C00N.    Vid.  Part  m. 

LAftniidA.  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Kpiros,  by  Olympia,  the  daughter  of  ryrrhus. 
She  was  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  she  had  fled  for  safety  during  a  sedition. 
Her  murderer,  called  Milo,  soon  after  turned 
his  dagger  against  his  own  hreast,  and  killed 
himself.    JusUn.  28,  c.  3. 

LadiMCB,  L  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  call- 
ed also  Electra.    &mer  U,  9. II.  A  sister 

of  Mithridates,  who  married  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother 
Mithridates.  She  attempted  to  poison  Mithri- 
dates, for  which  she  was  put  to  death.— III. 
A  queen  of  Ca[ipadocia,  put  to  death  by  her  sub- 
jects for  poisonmg  five  of  her  children. lY. 

A  sister  and  wife  of  Antioehus  dd.  She  put  to 
death  Berenice,  whom  her  husband  had  married. 
Vid.  Anliackiu  9d.     She  was  murdered  by 

order  of  Ptolemy  Eveiifi;etes,  B.  C.  846. v. 

A  daughter  of  Vemetnus,  shamefully  pot  to 
death  by  Ammonius,  the  tyrannical  mmister  of 
the  vicious  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria.-^^ 
YL  The  mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine  months 
before  she  brought  forth,  she  dreamt  that  Apollo 
had  presented  tier  wita  a  precious  stone,  on 
whkm  was  engraved  the  ^tue  of  an  anchor, 
eommandinfi[  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon 
as  bom.  I?ot  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  also  all  his  successors 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleuddsp,  had  the  mark  of 
an  anchor  upon  their  thigh.  Juttin.  Apyiatt. 
in  iSyr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

LAdMEDON.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Labous,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Antenor  m  Italy,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease 
and  elegance.    Ooid.  ex  Poni.  4  ep.  16,  v.  17. 

Lartios  Fixmus,  ^T.)  I.  a  consul  who  ap- 
peased a  sedition  naaed  by  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  enosen  at  Rome, 
B.  C.  496.  He  made  Spurius  Cassius  his  mas- 
ter of  horse.    Ldv.  3,  c.  18. II.  Sporiu&  one 

of  the  three  Romans  who  alone  withstood  the 
fury  of  Pofsenna's  army  at  the  head  of  a  bridge, 
while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  Codes  and 
Herminius.    Vid.  Codes.   lAv.  S,  c.  10  and  16. 

^Dionyt.  Hal.^VaL.  Max.  3,  c.  fi. The 

name  of  Ltartius  has  been  common  to  many 
Aomans. 

Lassos,  or  Lasos,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  bom  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise  men 
ef  Greece  by  some.  He  was  acquainted  with 
music.  Some  flragmente  of  his  poetry  are  to  be 
found  in  Athenaeus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  without 
inserting  the  letter  S  in  the  composition.  Aiken. 
10. 

LasthSnIa,  a  woman  who  disguised  herself 
to  come  and  hear  Plato's  lessons.    Diog. 

LAnaAim  PLiunnLa  Roman  consul  elect, 


A.D.6(.  A copgpiraqr  wiA giso  MiiMl  tha 
emperor  Nero  proved  Btal  to  him.  &  wasted 
to  ezeontion,  where  he  leftiaed  to  mpfras  the 
associates  of  the  oon^iracy.  and  did  not  even 
firown  at  the  executioner,  who  was  as  gviii^  as 
himself:  but  when  a  first  blow  coakl  not  aenr 
his  heaa  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  tbeexeca- 
tioner,  and  shaking  lua  head,  he  retwned  it  to 
the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  compasaic,  and  it 
was  citt  ofil  There  exisu  now  a  eelebraied  pal- 
ace at  Rome  which  derives  its  name  UpBk  hi 
ancient  possessors,  the  LaieranL 

LAunAMA,  L  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  kia| 
of  Epirus,  and  Olympias,  daughter  ivf  Pynhoi^ 
killed  in  a  temple  of  Diana  by  the  eniaged  pop* 

ohux.     Juaiin.  96,  a  3. II.  Tha  wife  U 

Protesilaus.    Vid,  Laodami^ 

LIvKwA.     VU.  Part  IIL 

LAuasMTlUA,  certain  festivala  odebmed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the  last  day 
of  AprilandtheS3dof]>eeeniben  They  wen, 
in  process  of  time,  paitof  the  Batmnalia.  Ond 

LsANua.    Vid  ffera. 

Uoio,  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  tlic  BoBan  av» 
mies,  whose  nnmbers  have  been  difienent  atdi^ 
ferent  times.  The  legion  under  Romnlnscofc- 
sisted  of  9000  foot  and  300  horse,  and  wassooa 
after  augmented  to  4000,  after  the  admiasiwi  oi 
the  Sabines  into  the  city.  VThen  Annihal  vis 
in  Italy  it  consisted  of  5000  soldiers,  and  afies- 
waids  it  decreased  to  4000,  or  4d00.  Maiiai 
made  it  consist  of  6900,  bcsidesTQOhane.  TUs 
was  the  period  of  its  greatness  in  nnmhera.  livy 
qieaks  of  ten,  and  even  ei^teen,  kgioBs  kefS 
at  Rome.  They  were  distribated  over  the  Bo' 
man  empire,  and  their  stations  were  settled  and 
permanent  The  peace  of  Britain  was  pioleei* 
ed  bv  three  legions :  sixteen  were  atatioiied  on 
the  oanks  of  tne  Rhine  and  Danabe,  via.  an 
in  Lower,  and  three  in  Upper  GemMoiy;  csKia 
Noricnm,  one  in  Rhsstia,  three  in  fiteaia,  lour 
in  Pannonia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  Bight  wen 
stationed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  whack  le* 
mained  in  Syria,  and  two  in  Oappadoeia;  whia 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  soagle  legioB* 
Besides  these,  the  tranqutUitr  of  Rome  was  |ii» 
served  by  90,000  soldiers,  who,  under  thettftt 
of  city  cohorts  and  of prsetoriaa  guards,  vatehed 
over  the  eafetj^  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  coi- 
tal. The  legions  were  distinguished  fay  diisF- 
ent  appellations,  and  ^enerallv  borrowed  their 
name  from  the  order  in  which  they 
raised,  as  primaj  jMinida,  Uriim^ 
Besides  this  distinction,  another  more 
sive  was  generally  added,  as  from  the 
the  emperor  who  imbodied  them,  as  AmgmMf 
daudianaj  CkUbiam^,  jFfaria,  IT^pfto,  TrmjamBf 
Antonuma^  &c. ;  from  the  provinces  or  qW' 
ters  where  they  were  stationed,  as  Briimmmin, 
CwnetUea^  Gameaj  Ae.;  from  the  pnnrinest 
which  had  been  subdued  by  their  vadonr,  aa 
fParlkiea,  fileyCAica,  Arsltas,  Afrimtm^  Acf 
from  the  names  of  the  deities  whom 
ralsparticularly  worshipped,  as . 
Hnaris,  &c. ;  or  from  more  ' 
as  Martia^  Fulminatrix^  Rapax^  Atfalrix,  Ac. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten'gaierii,  each 
cohort  into  three  ma/KupuU,  and  eveirnaaipi* 
Ins  into  three  centuries  or  erdtML  The  chief 
commander  of  the  legion  was  cattid 
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iebtBnaat.  Hie  standards  borne  bjrfKelegioDs 
«a«TarioiB»  In  the  first  agee  of  Home  a  wolf 
was  the  standard,  in  hononr  of  Romalii&  Ma- 
nas changed  them  all  for  the  eagtCi  beinga  le- 
ffesentatioQ  of  that  bird  in  silver^  hixding  aome- 
tunes  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws.  The  Boman 
eagle  ever  after  remained  in  use,  thoqgh  Ttet- 
jan  made  use  of  the  Dragon. 

Utdaaa.     Vid,  PaitT 

LnjBy  L  an  Egnitian.  who  came  with  a 
colony  to  Biesara.  where  he  reined  about  900 
years  bdbre  the  Trojan  war.  His  sabjecis  were 
called  ttam  him  LHeget^  and  the  place  Ldegtia 

flwmie.    Pmu,  3^  c.  1. XL  A  Oreek,  who 

was  the  first  king  of  Laconia  in  Pelopoonesns. 
Wa  sabjects  were  also  called  LeUges^  and  the 
eoontry  where  he  reigned  LdegtA.    mL 

IjgmuBSj  a  celebrated  family  at  Romci  which 
prodaoed  many  great  men  m  the  common- 
wealth. The  most  iUastrions  were,— I.  Com. 
Lentnlos,  snrnamed  Sitra,  He  joined  in  Cati- 
line's coiBpiracy,  and  assisted  incormpting  the 
Allobroges.  He  was  cohvicted  in  full  senate  by 
Cicero^  and  pat  in  prison,  and  afterwards  exe- 
eated— 'IL  Cn.  Lentnlns,  sarnamed  OaimU- 
mts,  was  made  consul  A.  I>.  9Gk  and  was,  some 
liflse  after,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was 
iaaleas  of  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  a 
aistorf,  mentioned  by  Snetonius,  and  attenipled 
also  poetvy.-^-III.  r.  Com.  Lentnlus^  a  prs- 
tor,  aefeated  by  the  rebellious  slaves  in  Sicily. 
— lY.  P.  Lentnlas,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  men- 
tioiied  by  Ciceio,  {de  Ortd,  1,  c.  48,)  as  a  great 
and  ooasamaaBte  statesman.  The  censnlshtp 
waain  the  ftmUy  of  the  LentuU  in  the  years  or 
Rome  437,  47»,  517,  518,  563,  555,  m,  Ac. 

IMO^  L  a  native  of  Bvzantium,  who  flourished 
360  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Hm  phik>> 
aopikical  and  political  talents  endeared  him  to 
Itts  conatrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent  upon 
every  important  occasion  as  ambasssdor  to 
i^^^im^  or  to  the  court  of  Philip^  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  monarch  was  sensible  that  hiK 
Tfawa  and  chums  to  Byzantium  would  never 
anccced  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vinlance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  nim  he 
had  rBcoiuse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter 
waa  fiifged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn  promises 
of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia for  money.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  the  people  ran  eaniged  to  the  house  of 
I^eo,  aflud  the  philosopher,  to  avoid  their  fury, 
wtA  without  attempting  his  justification,  stran- 
gled himself.  He  had  written  some  treatises 
upon  phyaie,  and  also  Uie  histoiy  of  his  conntrv 
and  the  wars  of  Philip,  in  seven  books,  whicn 

have  been  lost    PmL II.  An  empieror  of 

tlie  east,  sumamed  ike  Tkradan.  He  reigned 
17  years,  and  died  A.  D.  474,  being  succeeded 
by  Lico  the  Second  for  10  months,  and  after- 
wards by  Zena 

LA)ooBiON,  a  moaument  and  temple  erected 
by  the  Athenians  toPasithea,  Theope,  and  Eu- 
bnle,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated  them- 
selves when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop 
tbe  raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
dcizena  must  be  shea.  JBHUm.  13,  c.  98.-— CVc. 
iV.  D.  3,  c  19. 

LaoHATins  one  of  Alexanders  generals.  His 
Dkther's  name  was  Bnnus.    After  the  death  of 


Alexander,  At  diegeUeral  dtvirion  of  the  prov- 
inces, he  receivea  for  his  portion  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  borders  on  the  Hellespont.  He 
aspirSl  to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  communicatea  to  Eumenes  the  dirorent 
plans  he  meant  to  pursue  to  execute  his  designs. 
He  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe,  to  assist  Kss^ 
pater  against  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed  in 
a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his  arrivaL 
Historians  have  mentioned,  as  an  instanceof  the 
Inzuiy  of  Leonatus,  that  he  emploved  a  number 
of  camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  Egypt  to 
wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemed  better 
calculated  for  that  purpose.  Phd,  in  iUex. — 
CwL  8,  c.  13, 1.  6,  c.  %,-^J^avi^  13,  c.  2.— 
DM,  la— C.  JVw.  ta  EfMi. 

LaomnAa,  a  celebrated  kingofLacedflemon, 
of  the  family  of  the  Euristhenidtt,  sent  by  his 
connirjrmen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  invadeo  Greece  with  about  ^^^  millions 
of  souls.  He  was  offered  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
by  the  enemy  if  he  would  not  oppose  bis  views ; 
but  Leonidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indigaa* 
tion,  and  observed,  that  ne  preferred  death  for 
his  country  to  an  unjust  tnough  extensive  do- 
minion over  it.  Before  the  engagement  Leonidas 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  all  to  dine 
heartily,  as  they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of 
Pluto.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylss, 
and  the  300  Spartans,  who  alone  had  reftised  to 
d>andon  the  scene  or  action,  withstood  the  ene- 
my with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
'  retire,  wearied  and  c<fiquered,  during  three^iuc- 
cessive  days,  till  Epbialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persianj 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence  they 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans  and 
crushed  them  to  pieces.  Onlv  one  escaped  of 
the  300 ;  he  returned  home,  wnere  he  was  treat- 
ed with  insult  and  reproaches  for  flving  inglo- 
riously  from  a  battle  m  which  his  orave  com- 
panions, with  their  roval  leader,  had  perished. 
This  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  480 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  taught  the 
Greeks  to  despise  the  number  of  the  Persians^ 
and  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  intre- 
piditv.  Temples  were  raised  to  the  fallen  hero: 
and  festivals,  called  LeomdeOf  yearly  celebrated 
at  Sparta,  in  which  freebom  youths  contended. 
Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  tne  battle  from  La- 
cedsemon,  gave  no  other  inunction  to  his  wife, 
but  after  his  death  to  marry  a  man  of  vinue 
and  honour,  to  raise  from  her  children  deserviiw 
of  the  name  and  greatness  of  her  first  husband. 
BsrodoL  7,  c  190,  dtc— C.  Nep.  in  Them.— 
Jitsiin.  2.— Ffli.  Max,  1,  c  S,—Pau8.  3,  c.  4.— • 

Phd.  in  Lye,  ^  CUom, II.  A  king  of  Sparta 

after  Areus  II  957  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom  byCleombroius, 
his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re-established. 

Lbontium,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  Athens, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  renowned  pupils.  Me- 
trodorus  shared  her  favours  in  the  most  uur 
bounded  manner,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son,  to 
whom  Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he  recom- 
mended Ikim  to  his  executors  on  his  dying  bed. 
Leontium  not  only  professed  herself  a  warm  ad* 
mirer  and  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
but  she  even  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  them 
against  Theophrastus.  This  book  was  valuable, 
if  we  believe  the  testimony  and  criticism  of  Cir 
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eero,  wlio  mlsed  the  parity  and  elegance  of  its 
style,  and  toe  traly  Attic  tarn  of  the  expressions, 
lieontium  had  also  a  daughter,  called  Danae, 
who  married  Sophron.  Cu,  de  Nat.  />.  1,  c  33. 
Lbos,  a  son  or  Orpheus.  Vid,  Leocorum, 
Leobthenbs,  I.  an  Athenian  general    Vid. 

Lamiacum.    Diod.  17  and  i9.Sirab.  9. 

IL  Another  general  of  Athens^  condemned  on 
account  of  the  bad  success  which  attended  his 
arms  against  Peparelhos. 

Lbottchides,  1  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  Prociidae.  He  was 
set  over  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  his  courage 
and  valour  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at 
the  famoas  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said  that  he 
cheered  the  ^irits  of  his  fellow-soldiers  at  Mj- 
cale,  who  were  anxious  for  their  countrymen  m 
Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Platisa.  in  which  the  barbarians  had 
been  defeated.  Tnis  succeeded,  and  though  the 
information  was  false,  yet  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Plataea,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained  the  vic- 
tory the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed  at  Mycale.  Leoiychides  was  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  by  the  Ephori;  and,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  his  guilt  seemed  to  de- 
serve, he  fled  to  the  temple  or  Minerva  at  Tegea, 
where  he  perished,  B.  C.  469.  after  a  reign  of 
23  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Archidamus.  who  assisted  the  Phocians  in 

Plundering  toe  temple  of  Delphi.    Paus.  3,  c 
and  S.'^iHod.  11. II,  A  son  of  Agis,  king 

of  Sparta,  by  Timiea.  The  legitimacy  of  his 
birth  was  disputed  by  some,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  He 
was  prevented  from  ascending  the  throne  of 
Sparta  by  Lysander,  though  Agis  had  declared 
him  upon  his  deathbed  his  lawful  son  and  heir, 
and  Agesilaus  was  appointed  in  his  place.  C. 
Nep.  in  Ages.—Plul.-^Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Lbpidi  DoMiTiA,  a  daughter  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and  aunt  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Taci- 
tus an  infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her 
temper,  and  yet  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrip- 
pina,  Nero*s  mother.     Tacit 

LepIdus,  M.  jEmilius,  I.  a  Roman,  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  ambition,  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  narrowness  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency 
of  military  abilities.  He  was  sent  a^inst  Cae- 
sar's murderers  and  some  time  after  he  leagued 
with  M.  Antony,  who  had  gained  the  heart  of 
his  soldiers  bj  artifice,  and  that  of  their  com- 
mander by  his  address.  When  his  influence 
nod  power  among  the  soldiers  had  made  him 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  he  showed  his  cruelty,  like 
his  colleagues,  by  his  proscriptions :  ancl  even 
suffered  his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
dagger  of  the  triumvirate.  He  received  Africa 
as  his  portion  in  the  division  of  the  empire ;  but 
his  indolence  soon  rendered  him  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  his  soldiers  and  of  his  colleagues; 
and  Augustus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  unpopularity  of  Lepidus,  went  to  his  camp, 
and  obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  being  a  triumvir.  After  this 
degrading  event,  he  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
retired,  by  order  of  Aucrustus,  to  Cerceii,  a  small 


I  town  on  the  coast  of  Latinm,  where  ae  ended 
his  days  in  peace,  B.  C.  13,  and  where  he  waa 
forgotten  as  soon  as  out  of  power.    Jmum.— 

PltU.  in  Aug.— nor,  4,  c.  6  and  7. U.  A  son 

of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  He 
was  intendedby  Caius as  his  successor  in  the 
Roman  empire.  He  committed  adtdteiy  with 
Agrippina  when  youna.    Dion.  59. 

jLapTiNEa,  L  a  son  of  Hermocrates,  of  Syra- 
cuse, brother  to  Dionysius.  He  was  sent  by 
his  brother  against  the  Carthaginians  and  ex- 
perienced so  much  success  that  he  sank  fifhr  of 
their  ships.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysin&  He  was 
killedin  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Died. 
15.— II.  A  famous  orator  at  Athens,  who 
endeavoured  to  unload  the  people  from  oppre*- 
sive  taxes.    He  was  opposed  ay  Demosthenes. 

Lsacats.  a  Greek  poet  of  L^bos,  who  floor- 
ished  B.  Cf.  GOO.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  ihB 
author  of  the  little  Iliad,  oi  which  ooily  a  few 
verses  remain  quoted  by  Poms.  10,  c. ». 

LEucnrua,  a  celebrated  philosc^her  of  Ab- 
dera,  about  438  years  before  Christ,  diacmle  of 
Zeno.  He  was  the  first  who  invented  ue  U- 
motts  system  of  atoms,  and  of  a  vacuiim,  which 
was  afterwards  more  ftiUy  explained  bj  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus.  Many  of  his  hvpcihcses 
have  been  adopted  by  the  modems  with  advaa* 
tage.  Diogenes  has  written  his  lile.  Vid, 
Part  III. 

Lkdoon,  a  tyrant  of  Boaphorus,  who  lived  ia 
great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged commerce.    jSIro^. — Diod.  14. 

LeottcbIdes.  Vid.  Leotfckides,  ' 

LraANius,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  ia 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  and  qpened  a  school  at  Aik 
tioch,  which  produced  some  of  the  best  and  mart 


of  the  literajy  characters  of  the  age.  When 
Julian  had  imprisoned  the  senators  of  Aniiock 
for  their  impertinence,  Libanius  undertook  the 
defence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Some  of  his  oia> 
tions,  and  above  1600  of  his  letters  are  eziaBt: 
they  discover  much  affectation  and  ohscaiity  oi 
style.  Julian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  Libanius  with  the  |treaiest  ooa- 
fidence,  and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or  a^ 
proved,  and  showed  that  he  was  more  attacbed 
to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and  ^eatnesi  of 
his  pnnce.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uakaowa 
The  best  edition  of  Libanius  seems  to  be  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  second  rolume  pab' 
ILshed  by  Morell,  1G37.  His  epistles  have  mbb 
edited  by  Wolf,  fol.  ITSa 

LuiERAUA,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Bacchus  the  17th  of  March,  ranch  (he 
same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.     Vorr*. 

Lno,  a  friend  of  the  first  triumvirate,  who 
killed  himself,  and  was«ondemned  after  deaiL 

LiBON,  a  Greek  architect,  who  built  the  la- 
moos  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  flourish- 
ed about  450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

LicRss,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  the  banes 
of  Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  ^.    HerodoL 

LiciNiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  Lw  liciaias 
Crassus  and  Ct  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  657. 
It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  en- 
rolled on  the  list  of  citizen-s,  in  their  respec- 
tive cities. Another,  by  C.  Licinins  Cras- 
sus the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  608.    It  transferred 
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ch€  right  of  cboosing  priests  firom  the  college  to 
the  people.  It  was  pro]^osed,  but  did  not  pass. 
—Another,  by  G.  LiciDias  Stolo  the  tribtme. 
It  forbade  any  person  to  possess  600  acres  of 
tand,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  laree  cattle 

or  500  of  small. Another,  by  P.  Licinios 

Varus,  A.  U.  C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Ludi  ApoUinares  which  was 
before  uncertain.— Another,  by  P.  Licinios 
Crassos  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  Fannian  law,  and  farther  required  that  no 
more  than  30  astes  shoald  be  spent  at  any  table 
on  the  calends^  nones,  or  ntmdine.  and  only 
three  pon&ds  of  fresh  and  one  of  salt  meat  on 
ordinaiy  days.    None  of  the  fmius  of  the  earth 

were  forbidden. Another,  de  sodaliHU,  by 

M.  Licinins  the  consal,  690.  It  imposed  a  se- 
vere penalty  on  party  crabs,  or  societies  assem- 
bled or  frequented  for  election  purposes,  as  com- 
ing under  the  definition  of  armtus,  and  of  of- 
fering riolence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom 

and  independence  of  the  people. Another, 

called  anb  JBlntiiM,  by  Licinius  and  JEbutius 
the  tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law 
was  preferred  with  respect  to  any  office  of 
power,  the  person  whopruposed  the  bill,  as  well 
as  his  colteagnes  in  office,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, should  be  declared  incapable  of  being  in- 
fested with  the  said  office  or  power. 

LidmA,  I.  the  wife  of  0.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  fk'om  his  sedi- 
tious tteasni«9  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She  was 
deprived  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of  Gains. 
■^—11.  The  wife  of*^  BfsBcenas,  distingoished 
for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Pro- 
cQleius,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia. 
S»fal.  %  od.  19.  y.  13. 

Ltchmm,  (G.)  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for  his 
intrigues  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian,  and 
vas  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the 
eAce  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
uMde  a  law  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to 
share  the  eonsalar  dignity  with  the  patricians, 
A.  U.  G.  388.  He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls. 
The  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by  Licinius, 
tt  ic  is  reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambi- 
tioas  wffi(,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister  who  had 
narried  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
bii^ber  diznity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  consul. 
l^v.  fi,  c.  34.— -WiU. ^11.  C.  Galvus,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Gicero.  He 
dtstingnished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
forum,  and  his  poetry,  which  some  of  the  an- 
cients have  compared  to  Gatullus.  His  ora- 
tions are  greaily  commanded  by  Gluintilian. 
Some  belieye  that  he  wrote  annals  quoted  by 
DtonysHis  of  Halicamassus.  He  died  in  the 
3Wi  year  of  his  age.  QjaintU. — Cie.  in  Brut. 
81.— in.  Macer,  a  R(^an  accused  by  Gicero 
when  prstor.  He  derided  the  power  of  his  ac- 
co^r,  but  when  he  saw  himself  condemned,  he 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  killed  himself.  PhU. 
——IV.  P.  Crassus,  a  Roman,  sent  against 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his  losses  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  Ac— V.  Gains 
Imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Aflricanus, 
deferred  by  some  to  Ennius  and  Terence.  His 
w«Tia  and  Neaeraare  quoted  by  ancient  authors, 
bat  of  all  his  poetry  only  two  verses  are  preserv- 


ed.  AhL  Get VI.  Mucianus,  a  Roman  who 

wrote  about  the  history  and  geography  of  th« 
eastern  countries,  often  quoted  l^  Pliny.    Hfl 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. VII.  P.  Te- 

gula,  a  comic  poet  ofRome,  about  900  years  be- 
fore GhrisL  He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few 
lines  of  his  compositions  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode,  which  was  sung  all  over  the  city  of  Rome 
by  nine  virgins  durine  the  Macedonian  war. 

Liv,  31,  c.  19. VIII.  Varro  MursBna,  a 

brother  of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus  with  Fannius  Gaepio,  and  sufiered  for 
his  crime.  Horace  addressed  his  9  od.  10,  to 
him,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  every 

situation.    Dio.  54. IX.  C.  Plavius  Vale- 

rianus,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and  him- 
self a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  His 
valour  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  (Vale- 
rius Maximianus,  who  took  him  as  a  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  appointed  him  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Pannonia  and  RhcBtia.  Gonstantme, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  emperors,  co\^ried  the 
favour  of  Liciniofl,  and  made  his  intimacy  mora 
durable  by  givin?  him  his  sister  Gonstantia  in 
marriag;e,  A.  D.  313.  The  continual  successes 
of  Licinius,  particularlv  against  Maximinas,  in- 
creased his  pridct  ancf  rendered  him  jealous  of 
the  greatness  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Ghristians,  whose  doctnnes 
Gonstantine  followed,  soon  caused  a  rupture, 
and  ill-fortane  attended  Licinins;  he  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obli^  him  to  surrender,  and  to  re- 
sign the  imperial  purple.  Gonstantine  ordered 
him  to  be  strang[led  ac  Thessalonica,  A.  D.  394. 
His  family  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  ava- 
rice, licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius,  are 
as  conspicuous  as  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  learning,  and  his  aversion  totally 
proceeds  from  his  ignorance  of  letters  and  the 
rusticity  of  his  education.  His  son  by  Gon- 
stantia Dore  also  the  same  name.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  Gassar  when  scarce  90 
months  old.  He  was  involved  in  his  father's 
ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Gonstantine. 

LiOARius,  Ct  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Africa, 
after  Gonfidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  interests  ofPompey,  and  was  pardoned  when 
Gsesar  had  conquered  his  enemies.  Gsesar 
however,  and  his  adherents,  were  determined 
upon  the  ruin  of  Ligarius ;  but  Gicero,  by  an 
eloquent  oration,  still  extant,  defeated  his  ac- 
cusers, and  he  was  pardoned.  He  became  af- 
terwards one  of  Gaesar's  murderers.  Cic,  pro 
leg. — Pint,  in  Ccaar, 

'DMNATmiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana. 

LrTAVicos,  one  of  the  ^dui,  who  assisted 
Gsesar  with  10,000  men.   Cai.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  37. 

LtthobSlia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Trcezene, 
in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  came 
from  Grete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of 
the  seditions  populace,  and  stoned  to  death. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity,  Xi^o/?»Xi«, 
lapidation. 

LfviA  I>Riy8rLT.A,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  L.  Drnsas  Calidianus.  She  mar- 
ried Tiberius  Glaudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus  Gcrmanicus. 
The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  was  the  beginning  of  her  greatness. 
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Ao^usiTis  saw  her  as  she  fled  irom  the  danger 
which  threatened  her  husband,  and  he  resolved 
to  marry  her,  though  she  was  then  pregnant. 
Uer  children  by  Drosus  were  adopted  by  the 
emperor ;  and,  that  she  might  make  the  succes- 
sion of  her  son  Tiberius  more  eas^  and  undis- 
puted, Li  via  is  accused  of  secretly  mvolving  in 
one  common  ruin  the  heirs  and  nearest  rela- 
tions of  Augustus.  She  is  also  charged  with 
having  muraered  her  own  husband,  to  hasten 
the  elevation  of  Tiberius.  If  she  was  anxious 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son,  Tiberius 
proved  un|;rateful^  and  hated  a  woman  to  whom 
ne  owed  his  life,  his  elevation,  and  his  greatness. 
Livia  died  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  A.  D.  29. 
Tiberius  showed  himself  as  undutuul  after  her 
death  as  before,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral, 
and  expressly  commanded  that  no  honours, 
either  private  or  pubUc,  should  be  paid  to  her 
memory.  TacU.  Ann.  1,  c.  Z.'—^Suet.  in 
Au^.  4*  Tib.'-Dian.  Cass. 

Ll  VIA  Lex,  de  sociiSf  proposed  to  make  all  the 
inhaJ)itants  of  Italy  free  citizens  of  Rome.  M. 
tivius  Drusus,  who  framed  it,  was  found  mur- 
dered in  his  house  before  it  passed'. Ano- 
ther, by  M.  livins  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  662,  which  rei^uired  that  the  judicial  power 
should  be  lodged  mthe  hands  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  knights  and  senators. 

livics  Andronicds,  L  a  native  of  Mama 
GrsBcia,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish 
at  Rome  a  regular  theatre,  or  to  connect  a  dra- 
inatic  £able,free  from  the  mummeries,  the  baUei, 
and  the  melodrama  of  the  ancient  satires.  Tira- 
hoschi  asserts,  that  when  his  country  was  finally 
subdued  b^  the  Romans,  in  482,  Livius  was 
made  captive  and  brought  to  Rome.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  he  there  became  the  slave,and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Livius  Salinator, 
from  whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names ;  these 
iacts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  au- 
thority more  ancient  than  the  Eusebian  Chron- 
icle. The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Seneetute, 
Cato  is  introduced  saying,  that  he  had  seen 
old  Livius  while  he  was  himself  a  youth.  Now 
Cato  was  bom  in  519,  and  since  tne  period  of 
youth  among  the  Romans  was  considered  as 
commencing  at  fideen,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livins  was  at  least  protracted 
till  the  year  534  of  the  city.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently said,  rhat  he  lived  till  the  year  546  be- 
cause jLivy  mentions  that  a  hymn  composed  by 
this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  toatyear, 
to  avert  the  disa.sters  threatened  by  an  alarming 
prodigy ;  but  the  historian  does  not  declare  that 
It  was  written  for  the  occasion,  or  even  recently 
before.  The  earliest  play  of  Livius  was  repre- 
sented in  513  or  514,  about  a  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  Punic  war.  Osannus,  a 
modem  German  author,  has  written  a  learned 
and  chronological  dissertation  on  the  question, 
in  which  of  these  years  the  first  Roman  play 
was  performed ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  coroe  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  a 
subject  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  was 
one  of  doubt  and  controversy.  Like  Thespis, 
and  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement  of 
the  theatrical  art,  Livius  was  an  actor,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  the  sf^\e  performer  in  his 
own  pieces.  Afterwards,  however,  his  voice 
failing,  in  consequence  of  the  audience  insisting 
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on  a  repetition  of  favourite  passaces,  he  ialisi- 
duced  a  boy  who  relieved  him,  by  declaiming  in 
concert  with  the  flute,  while  he  himself  execoted 
the  corresponding  gesticulations  in  the  mono- 
logues, ana  in  the  parts  where  hi^  exertion  was 
required,  employing  bis  own  voice  only  in  the 
conversational  and  less  elevated  scenes.  It  was 
observed  that  bis  action  grew  more  lively  and 
animated,  because  he  exerted  his  whole  strength 
in  gesticulating,  while  another  had  the  care  m 
trouble  of  pronouncing.  '  Hence,*  continues 
Livy,  *  the  practice  arose  of  reciting  those  pas- 
sages whicn  required  much  modulation  of  the 
voice,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the  comedian. 
Thenceforth  the  custom  so  fiir  prevailed,  thai 
the  comedians  never  pronounced  anj  thin^ 
except  the  verses  of  the  dialogues:'  and  this 
system,  which  one  should  think  must  have  cob- 
pletely  destroyed  the  theatric  iUusion,ccntinued, 
under  certain  modifications,  to  sutsist  on  the 
Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods  of 
taste  and  literature.  The  popularity  of  Livins 
increasing  from  these  performances,  as  well  as 
from  a  propitiatonr  hymn  he  had  composed,  aad 
which  nad  been  followed  by  neat  public  suc- 
cess, a  building  was  assigned  to  him  on  the 
Aventine  hill.  This  edince  was  partly  eon- 
verted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  inhalHledlij 
a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  livins  wrote  his 

{lieces,  ana  frequently  acted  along  with  them. 
t  has  been  disputed  whether  the  fiist  drama 
represented  by  Livius  Andronicns  at  Rome  was 
a  tragedy  or  comedy.  However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  from  the  names  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  his  plays,  that  he  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  which  have  been 
collected  by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  are 
Aehiilss,  Adonis^  jEgisthus,  j4mx,  Andrwmeia, 
Antiapa,  Centauri^  Equus  TVtf^mu,  Eklena, 
Hmnianej  Ino^  lAfdius,  PraUsdaodamia^  St- 
renuSf  lisreus,  Teucer.  Virgo.  Such  names 
also  evince  that  most  of  his  dramas  were  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  works  of  his  oomitiy- 
men  of  Magna  Oreecia,  or  fh)m  the  great  trage- 
dians of  Greece.  Thu&  JEschylns  wrote  a 
tra^y  on  the  subject  of  JEgisthus.  There  is 
still  an  Ajax  of  Sophocles  extant,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  written  an  Andrcmwda :  fto- 
beeus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Euripides.  Four 
Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anax- 
andrides,  and  Phileeterus,  composed  uagedies 
on  the  subject  of  Tereus;  and  Bpidiarmns,  as 
well  as  others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  suiiy 
of  the  Sirens.  Little,  however,  except  the  titles, 
remains  to  us  from  the  dramas  of  Livius.  The 
loneref^t  passapre  we  possess  in  coimexian,  ex- 
tends only  to  four  lines.  It  forms  part  of  a  hyna 
to  Diana,  recited  by  the  choras,  m  the  tragedy 
of  /fu?,  contains  an  animated  exhortation  to 
a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase,  and 
testifies  the  vast  improvement  effected  by  li- 
vius on  the  Latin  tongue.  As  this  is  the  onlf 
passage  among  the  fragments  of  Lavins,  from 
which  a  connected  meaning  eani  be  elicited, 
we  must  take  our  opinion  of  his  poetical 
merits  from  those  who  judjifed  of  them  while 
his  writintrs  were  yet  wholly  extanL  Cieefo 
has  pronounced  an  unfavourable  decision,  dc^ 
daring  that  they  scarcely  deserved  a  second 
perusal.  They  long,  however,  continued  popo- 
lar  in  Rome,  and  were  read  by  the  yooths  in 
schools  even  during  the  Aqgustan  age  of  poetiy. 
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It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  daring  that  golden  pe- 
riod of  Roman  literatare,  there  prevafied  ataste 
corresponding  to  our  black-Ietier  rage,  which 
led  to  an  inordinate  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Livios,  and  to  the  bitter  complaints  of  Horace. 
that  they  should  be  extolled  as  perfect,  or  held 
up  by  old  pedants  to  the  imitation  of  youth  in 
&IX  age  when  so  much  better  models  existed. 
But  although  Li^ins  may  have  been  too  much 
read  in  the  schools,  and  too  much  admired  in  an 
age  which  could  boast  of  models  so  ^atly 
superior  to  his  writings,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
praise,  as  the  inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a 
species  of  poetry  which  was  aflerwards  carried 
by  them  to  much  higher  perfection.  By  trans- 
lating the  Odyssey,  too,  into  Latin  verse,  he 
adopted  the  means  which,  of  all  others,  were 
most  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  infant  lite- 
rature of  his  country — ^as  he  thus  presented  it 
^th  an  iraaxe  of  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
taste,  and  at  ue  same  time  with  those  wild  and 
romantic  adventures,  which  are  best  suited 
to  attract  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  a  half- 
civilized  nation.  This  happy  influence  could 
not  be  prevented,  even  by  the  use  of  the  rugged 
Satomian  verse,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare 
the  translation  of  Livlas  to  the  ancient  statutes, 

which  might  be  attribated  to  Daedalus. II. 

M.  Salinator,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 
the  niyrians.  The  success  with  whicn  he 
finished  his  campaign,  and  the  victory  which 
some  years  after  he  obtained  over  Asdrubal, 
vrho  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforcement 
ibr  his  brother  Annibol,  show  how  deserving  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies. 
Lav. in.  Titus.  This  writer,  though  un- 
questionably the  greatest  historian  of  Rome, 
has  been  but  slightly  mentioned,  either  by  those 
authors  of  his  own  country  who  were  contem- 
porary with  him,  or  by  those  who  succeeded 
Dim ;  and  we,  in  consequence,  have  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  circumstance  of  his  life. 
He  was  bom  at  Padua,  of  a  consular  family,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  695.  The  place  <)f  his  birth 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
municipal  states  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus 
liivius  Optatus  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  fa- 
mily who  came  to  it  from  Rome;  and  from  him 
was  descended  Cains  Livius,  the  father  of  the 
historian.  Many  of  the  poets  and  literary  men 
of  Rome  were  brought  in  early  youth  to  the 
capita!.  Livy,  however,  seems  to  have  received 
his  early  instruction  in  his  native  city.  Soon 
alter  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  compoised  some 
dialogues  on  philosophical  and  political  ques- 
tions, which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.  These 
dialogues,  which  are  now  lost,  procured  for  him 
the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  fVee 
access  to  all  those  archives  and  records  of  the 
state  which  misht  prove  serviceable  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  historical  researches  in  which  he 
was  employed.  He  also  allotted  him  apartments 
in  his  own  palace.  It  appears  that  Livy  availed 
himself  of  the  good  cnraces  of  the  emperor,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  historical  re- 
searches in  whi<rh  he  was  engaged.  We  do  not 
hear  that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or 
even  held  any  pub\ic  employment  It  has  been 
eoDJectured  bf  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Boetonius,  that  he  had  for  r  short  while  snper- 
IDtended  the  education  of  Claudius,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  to  the  empire.  But  though  the 


expressions  scarcely  authorize  this  inference, 
they  prove,  that  at  Livy's  suggestion,  Claudius 
undertook  in  his  youth  to  write  a  history  of 
Rome,  from  the  death  of  Julius  Cassar,  and  thus 
ac(^uired  the  habit  of  historical  composition, 
which  he  continued  afler  his  accession ;  being 
better  qualified,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  to  record 
^eat  actions  than  to  perform  them.  Livy  con- 
tmued  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  be  closely  oe- 
cupied  in  the  composition  of  his  history.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period  his  chief  residence  was  at 
Rome,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Though 
Livy^s  great  work  was  not  finished  till  the  year 
745  or  746,  he  had  previously  published  parts  of 
it,  from  time  to  time,  by  which  means  he  early 
acquired  a  high  reputation  with  his  country- 
men, who  considered  him  as  holding  the  same 
ranl^  in  the  class  of  their  historians,  which 
Virgil  occupied  among  their  poets,  and  Cicero 
among  their  orators.  His  fame  reached  even 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
An  inhabitant  of  Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  his 
illustrious  character,  that  he  travelled  all  the 
way  from  the  city  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  see 
him,  and,  having  gratified  his  curiosity,  straight- 
way returned  to  Spain.  Although  his  history 
was  completed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  745,  Livy 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  df 
Augustus,  which  happened  in  765.  On  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  he  returned  to  Padua, 
where  he  survived  five  vears  longer,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  }§  770,  and 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  Livy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twice  married.  By  one  of  his 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  a  son,  to 
whom  he  addressed  an  epistle  or  short  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  in  which,  while  d&> 
livering  his  opinion  concerning  the  authors  moGt 
proper  to  be  read  by  vouth,  he  says,  that  they 
ought  first  to  study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  next,  such  writers  as  most  closely  resent 
ble  these  excellent  orators.  After  his  death, 
statues  were  erected  to  Livy  at  Rome :  for  we 
learn,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  mad  Caligula 
had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,  as  well 
as  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  libraries.  His  more  rational  subjects^ 
nevertheless,  regarded  Livy  as  the  only  histo- 
rian that  had  yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and'majestv  of  expression,  rendered 
him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of  the  Roman 
republic.  The  work  of  Livy  comprehends  the 
whole  history  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  death  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius, 
which  happened  in  the  year  744.  It  consisted 
of  140,  or  according  to  some,  of  142  books ; 
but  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only  thirtv-five 
are  now  extant:  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  most  vsluable  portion  of  Livy's  history  has 
perished.  The  commencement  of  those  dissen- 
sions, which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  li« 
berties  of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by  which  the 
actors  on  the  great  political  stage  were  influen- 
ced would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection,  and  more  philosophic  deduction,  than 
details  of  the  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 
nites,  or  even  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks.  Stronger  reliance  might  also  have 
been  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  history,  than 
on  that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  au- 
thor's account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  may  have  been 
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derived  from  those  who  were  ejewitaenes  of 
these  destractire  contesls,  and  be  himself  was 
living  an  impartial  and  intelligent  obserrer  of 
all  the  sabseauent  events  which  his  historr  re- 
corded. Both  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon 
have  declared,  that  they  would  willingly  give 
up  what  we  now  possess  of  Ltvy,  on  the  terms 
or  recovering  what  we  have  lost.  It  would  lead 
into  a  field  of  discussion  much  too  extensive  to 
enter  into  any  investigation  concerning  even  a 
few  of  the  most  important  mistakes  which  have 
been  imputed  to  Livy.  Inexperienced  in  mili- 
tanr  aflairs,  numerous  blunders  have  been  at- 
tributed to  him  with  regani  to  encampments, 
eircnmvalations,  sieges,  and  in  general  all  war- 
like operations.  He  did  not,  like  Polybius,  Sal- 
liist,  or  Diodoms  Siculus,  take  the  pains  to 
Tuit  the  regions  which  had  been  the  tneatre  of 
the  great  events  he  commemorates.  Hence, 
nany  mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  con- 
fusion with  regara  to  the  situation  of  towns 
and  the  boundaries  of  districts.  *  Considered 
in  this  view/  savs  Gibbon, '  Livy  appears  mere- 
ly as  a  man  of  letters,  covered  with  the  dost  of 
ms  librarv,  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  careless  in  point  of  geography.'  Liv}r,  be- 
sides, was  not  a  very  learned  or  aealous  antiqua- 
ly ;  and  hence  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors 
of  chronology,  as  also  into  mistakes  concerning 
the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Into  various  inadvertences  and  contra^ 
dictions  he  has  been  betrayed  by  carelessness 
or  haste.  *  Thus,  having  discovered  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  breastplate,  which  was  at  variance, 
as  to  a  particular  fact,  with  the  common  nar- 
rative (A  the  annalists,  he  states  it  to  be  decisive 
against  them ;  yet,  subsequently,  honied  away 
Iff  the  crowd  of  historians  whom  he  followed, 
he  forgets  both  himself  and  the  confidence  doe 
to  the  oreastplate,  and. subscribes  to  the  accura- 
cv  of  the  annalists  whose  narrative  is  falsified. 
Bometimes,  when  there  are  two  relations,  by 
two  different  authors,  varying  firom  each  other, 
he  follows  the  one  in  one  part  of  his  history, 
and  yet  assents  to  the  other  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage. Sometimes  the  same  incidents  are  twice 
related,  as  having  occurred  in  different  years 
— a  confusion  into  which  be  was  led  by  the  vast 
l^umber  of  annalists  whom  be  consulted,  and  the 
discrepancy  in  Roman  chronology,  some  writers 
following  Cato,  and  others Varro,  who  disagreed 
by  two  yettn  in  the  epoch  which  they  fixed  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Considering  the  pe* 
riod  in  which  he  lived,  the  impartialUf  and  sin- 
eerity  of  Livy  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 
But  though  his  youth  was  spent  in  a  period  of 
civil  war  and  violent  faction,  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  none  of  the  feelings  of  a  partisan ;  and' 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  his  residence  at  Padua, 
fhr  fVom  the  oLssensions  and  excitement  of  the 
capital,  was  fiivourable  to  his  impartiality.  The 
absolute  domination  of  Augustus,  and  the  fh- 
Tour  which,  on  Livy's  arrival  at  Rome,  the  em- 
peror extended  to  him,  might  well  have  corrupt- 
ed the  fidelity  of  a  republican  historian.  But  he 
honoured  the  memory  of  the  conquered  patriots 
in  the  court  of  the  conquering  prince.  The 
best  editions  of  Livy  will  be  found  to  be  those 
of  Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  Londoii;  1733 ;  of 
Drachenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1731,  and  of 
Ruddiroan,  4  vols.  19mo.  Edin.  1751. 
LocuaTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome,  in  I 
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the  favour  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Ckadi» 
and  Britannicus,  and  at  last  aitenipted  to  de- 
stroy Nero  himself,  for  which  she  was  ex- 
ecuted. TacU.  Ann.  12,  c.  66,  Suc^SntL  in 
JVer.  33. 

LoLUA  Paduna,  a  beautiful  woman,  d«i|h' 
ter  of  M.  LoUius,  who  married  C.  Memmms 
Regulus,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  She  tk 
divorced  and  put  to  death  by  aeans  of  Agrip- 
pina.     TyieU.  Ann.  12,  c.  1,  &c 

LoLuua,  M.  a  companion  and  tntor  of  C. 
CsBsar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberins.  Be  wa^ooi- 
sul,  and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity  in  the 
provinces.  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  h» 
epistles  to  him,  &c.    7hcU  Aim.  3. 

LoNoiMANUS,  a  surname  of  Aitaxerxes,  firoB 
his  having  one  band  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Greeks  called  him  MacrmMxr.    C.  Nep.  t«  Btg, 

LoNaiNim,(  Dionysius  Cassins,)  I.  a  celebiated 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  o[  Athens.  Be 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  afler^ 
wards  minister  to  Zenobia,  the  &moqs  qoem 
of  Palmyra,  and  his  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  m> 
tivity  in  her  cause,  proved  at  last  fatal  to  him. 
When  the  emperor  Aorelian  entered  vieiorMNB 
the  gates  of  Palmyra,  Longinos  was  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  scrfdiers,  A.  D,  873L 
At  the  nkoment  of  death  he  showed  himaelf  great 
and  resolute ;  and  with  a  philosophical  and  no- 
pa  ralleled  firmness  of  mind,  he  even  repressed 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pitied 
his  miserable  end.  Longinos  rendered  bis  Bane 
immortal  by  his  critical  remarks  on  anciem  au- 
thors. His  treatise  on  the  sublime  gives  the 
world  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  other  tbIb- 
able  compositions.  The  best  editicms  of  this 
author  are  that  of  TolliiB,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhcs. 

1694,  and  that  of  Toop,  8vo.  Oxon.  1778L 

II.  A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind  and  respect* 
ed,  Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he 
had  in  his  pofwession  a  picture  of  Oassiiii,  one 
of  Cfesar's  murderers.    JWv.  10,  v.  6L 

LoNGOs,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  kaovn. 
The  best  editions  of  this  pleasing  writer  are  that 
of  Paris,  4to.  1754,  and  that  ofyilloison,8va 
Paris,  1778. 

LoclNus,  M.  Annxus,  I.  a  native  of  Coidii- 
ba  in  Spain.  He  was  early  renKyved  to  Rooe, 
where  his  rising  talents,  and  more  partieolarhr 
his  lavished  praisesand  panegyrics,TeeonuBeB^ 
ed  h  im  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  intimacy  was 
soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lueaa  was  ras- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  quesior  be> 
fore  he  had  attamed  the  proper  age.  The  poet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron ;  he  chose  for  his  smsjetX  Or^ 
pheas,  and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  of 
Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  Tictory,  but 
Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poeliod  repoiatioB, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  to whicft 
Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  provoked  at  last  his 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a  ooB9piFaqr 
against  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discover* 
ed,  and  the  poet  had  nothing  left  but  to  choose 
the  manner  of  his  execution.  He  had  his  veins 
opened  in  the  warm  bath,  and  as  he  expired,  he 
pronounced  with  irreat  energy  the  lines  which, 
in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  3,  t.  63Q^--SI3,  he  had  pot 
into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  who  died  in  the 
same  manner  as  himself.    Some  have  aconed 
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liiiii  Qfpnsilhmimity  at  the  moment  of  his  deatli, 
and  say  that,  to  free  himself  from  the  pimisb- 
aient  which  threatened  him  he  accused  his  own 
mother,  and  involyed  her  in  the  crime  of  which 
he  W8se:uilty.  Thiscircumstance,  which  throws 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  Lncan, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  obsenre 
that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philo- 
mher.  He  died  in  his  26th  year,  A.  D.  6& 
Ol*  fdl  h:j  compositions  none  bat  his  PkartaUa 
remains.  This  poem,  which  is  an  account  of  the 
civil  wars  of  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  is  unfinished. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  merits  of  the  po- 
etry. Lucan,  to  use  the  words  of  duintilian,  is 
more  an  orator  than  apoet  He  wrote  a  poem 
apan  the  boming  of  Rome,  now  losL  It  is  said 
that  his  wife,  Polla  Argentaria,  not  only  assist- 
ed him  in  the  compositioa  of  his  poem,  but  even 
correeted  it  after  his  death.  Scaliger  says  that 
Locan  rather  barks  than  sii^  The  best  edi- 
lioos  of  Lucan  are  those  of  Ondendorp,  4to.  L. 
Bat.  17S8,  of  Bentley,  4io.  printed  at  Strawber- 
ly-hill,  1760,  and  of  Barbou,  13mo.  Paris,  1767. 
QiuiUtZ.  lO.—SiiH.—ncU.  Asm.  15,  &c.— 
MairHoL  7,  ep.  90.— ^IL  Ocelhis,  or  Ucellns, 
an  ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect 
a  book  on  the  nature  of  ihe  universe,  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
MTstems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo 
Judsns.  This  work  was  first  translated  inio 
Latin  by  Nogarola.  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
en  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Archytas  and  Plato,  a 
nagment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Sto- 
bsBus,  of  which,  however,  Ocellus  is  disputed  to 
be  tbe  author.  There  is  an  editimi  of  Ocellus, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  by  C.  Enunan.yiz- 
aaaios,  BoaoniaB,  1646,  in  4to. 

Iiucccros,  L.  a  celebrated  historian.  He 
composed  biatories  of  the  Social  war,  and  of 
the  Civil  ware  of  Sylla,  which  were  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Cicero,  that  he  urged  him.  in  one 
of  his  letters,  to  undertake  a  history  of  his  con- 
sulship, in  which  he  discovered  and  suppressed 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  From  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Atticus  we  learn  that  Lucceiu^  had 
promised  to  accomplish  the  the  task  su^ested 
to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  never 
was  completed — his  labours  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Pompey,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
his  chief  advisers  in  adopting  tbe  fatal  resolution 
of  quitting  Italy.    Cic.  o^f  Am.  5,  ep.  12,  Ac. 

Lf'ciaes,  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  Ro- 
man knights,  established  by  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tiu9.  It  received  its  name  either  from  Liummo^ 
an  Elmrian,  who  assisted  tbe  Romans  against 
the  Sabines,  or  fVom  IneuSf  a  grove  where  Rom- 
atus  had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  all  fugitives,  slaves,  homicides,  Ac. 
ttat  he  might  people  his  city.  The  Lnceres 
were  some  of  thef«e  men,  and  they  were  in- 
corporated with  the  legions.  Preperi,  4.  el.  1, 
V.  31. 

LDcilwns,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samosata. 
Hi*  father  was  poor  in  his  circumstances,  and 
Lucian  was  ea»ly  boand  to  one  of  his  uncles, 
who  was  R  sculptor.  The  emplovment  highly 
displeased  him :  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the 
art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  by  better 
means.    He  visited  different  places ;  and  An- 


lioch,  Ionia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaol,  and  more  pat* 
ticularly  Athens,  became  successively  acquaint- 
ed with  the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  power 
of  his  eloquence.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him 
register  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt  He 
died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90ih  vear,  and  some  of 
the  modems  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn  to 
pdeces  by  dogs  for  his  impietv,  j)articularly  for 
ridiculing  the  religion  ol  Cnrist.  The  works 
of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and  written  in 
die  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly  of  dialogues, 
in  which  he  introduces  difierent  characters,  with 
much  dramatic  propriety.  His  style  m  easy, 
simple,  elegant,  and  animated;  and  ha  has 
stored  his  compositions  with  many  lively  sen- 
timents, and  much  uf  the  true  Attic  wit  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostrates,  a  philosopher 
of  Boeotia,  as  also  that  of  the  philosopher  De* 
monaz.  Some  have  also  attributed  to  him, 
with  great  impropriety,  the  life  of  Apollonint 
Thyaneus.  The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are 
that  of  Grsevitts,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1687,  and 
that  of  Reitzius.  4  vols.  4ta  Amst  1743. 

LOclrEB.    Vtd,  Part  IIL 

LOctLius,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  waa 
bom  in  the  year  605,  at  Suessa,  a  town  in  the 
Aurancian  territory.  He  was  descended  of  a 
good  family,  and  was  Che  maternal  mnd uncle 
of  Pompey  the  Great  In  early  youth  he  served 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  in  the  same  camp 
with  Marius  and  Jugurtha,  under  the  vounger 
ScipioAfricanus,  whose  friendship  and  protec- 
tion he  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  from  his  Spanish  campaign, 
he  dwelt  in  a  house  which  had  been  built  at  the 
public  expense,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  Se- 
leucus  Pnilopater,  prince  of  Syria,  whilst  he 
resided  in  his  youth  as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  Ln- 
cilius  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closes! 
intimacy  with  the  brave  Scipioand  wiseLslius. 
These  poweiibl  protectors  enabled  him  to  satir- 
ise the  vicious  without  restraint  or  fear  of  pun- 
ishment In  his  writings  he  drew  a  genuine 
picture  of  himself,  acknowledged  his  faults, 
made  a  frank  confession  of  his  inclinations,  gave 
an  account  of  his  advenmres,  and,  in  short,  ex- 
hibited a  tme  and  spirited  representation  of  hit 
whole  life.  Fresh  fh>m  business  or  pleasure, 
he  seised  his  pen  while  his  fancy  was  yet  warm, 
and  bis  passions  still  awake,— while  elated  with 
success  or  depresed  by  disappointment.  All 
these  feelings,  and  the  incidents  which  occa- 
sioned them,  he  fiiithfully  related,  and  made 
his  remarks  on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  writings  of  Lucil- 
ins  are  so  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  of  his 
life  and  manners  can  be  gleaned  from  them. 
Little  farther  is  known  concerning  him,  than 
that  he  died  at  Naples,  but  at  what  age  has  been 
much  disputed.  Eusebius  and  most  other  wri- 
ters hove  fixed  it  at  45,  which,  as  he  was  bora 
in  605,  would  be  in  the  651st  year  of  the  city. 
But  M.  Dacier  and  Bayle  assert  that  he  must 
have  been  much  older  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  he  spealn  in  his  satires  of  the  Licmian  law 
against  exhorbitant  expenditure  at  entertain- 
ments, which  was  not  promulgated  till  657  or 
658.  Lncilinsdid  not  confine  himself  to  invec- 
tives on  vicious  mortals.  In  the  first  book  of 
his  satires,  he  appears  to  have  declared  war  on 
the  fidse  gods  of  Olympus,  whose  plurality  he 
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denied,  and  ridiculed  the  simplicity  of  the  peo- 
ple, wiko  bestowed  on  an  iunnity  of  gods  the 
veneratrie  name  of  father,  which  should  be  re- 
aerred  for  one.    Q^iiUil.  10,  c.  1. — Cie.  de  Oral. 

Sl — BotaL II.  Lacinos,  a  fkmous  Roman, 

who  iled  with  Brutas  afler  ihe  baule  of  Phi- 
lippL  Tbej  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  horse,  and  Lucilins  suffered  himself 
to  be  severely  wounded  by  the  dart  of  the  ene- 
my, exclaiming  that  he  was  Brutus.  He  was 
tak'3i  and  carried  to  the  conquerors,  whose 
clemency  spared  his  life.    Plvi. 

LoaLLA,  a  daughter  of  M  Anrelius,  cele- 
brated for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
debaucheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to  marr3r  the 
emperor  Vents,  who  was  then  employed  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  The 
conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla  were  great  at  first, 
but  wheo  she  saw  Verus  plunge  himself  into 
debauchery  and  dissipation,  she  followed  his  ex- 
ample. At  her  return  to  Rome  she  saw  the 
incestuous  commerce  of  her  husband  with  her 
mother,  and  at  last  poisoned  him.  She  after- 
wards married  an  old  but  virtuous  senator,  by 
order  of  her  iather,  and  was  not  ashamed  soon 
to  gratify  the  criminal  sensualities  of  her  brother 
Commodus.  The  coldness  and  indiflference  with 
which  Commodus  treated  her  afterwards  deter- 
mined heron  revenge^  and  she,  with  many  illus- 
trioas  senators,  conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D. 
185.  The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was 
banished,  and  soon  aAer  put  to  death  hj  her 
brother,  in  the  38ih  year  or  her  age. 

Lucius,  a  writer,  called  by  some  Saturantius 
Apuleias.  He  was  bom  in  Africa,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Numidia.  He  studied  poetry,  music. 
Siometry,  &c.  at  Athens,  and  warmly  embraced 
e  tenets  of  the  Platonists.  He  cultivated 
magic,  and  some  miracles  are  attributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  enchantments.  He  wrote  in  Qreek 
and  Latin,  with  great  ease  and  simplicity :  his 
style,  however,  is  sometimes  affected,  though  his 
eloquence  was  greatly  celebrated  in  his  age. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  still  ex- 
tant. He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius. The  word  Lucius  is  a  prsnomen  com- 
mon to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  their  family  names. 

LOcRfiiTA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucretius,  and  wifeof  Tarquinins  Collati- 
nus.  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Lucretia  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  Sextus,the  son  of  Tarquin. 
He  cherisoed  his  flame,  and  secretly  retired 
fit>m  the  camp,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Lucro- 
tia,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  In  the 
dead  of  night  he  introduced  himself  to  Lucretia, 
who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her  fear  of 
shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She  yielded  to  her 
ravisher  when  he  threatened  to  murder  her,  and 
to  slay  one  of  her  slaves  and  put  him  in  her  bed. 
Lucretia  in  the  morning  sent  for  her  husband 
and  her  father,  and,  afler  she  had  revealed  to 
them  the  indi'Dities  she  had  suffered  fVom  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge 
her  wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  Brutus,  who  was  present  at  the  tragi- 
cal death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the  flames  of  re- 
bellion, and  the  republican  or  consular  govern- 
ment was  established  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  244. 
X*«.  1,  c.  57,  &c. — Dwnys.  Hal,  4,  c.  15. — 
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Ovid.  F\uL  S,  ▼.  741.— rot.  Max.  6»  c  L- 
PUa.—Augud,4€  CicD.ljC  19. 

LCcBtnDs  Caxus,  (T.)  I.  was  the  moot  re- 
markable of  the  Roman  writers,  as  he  united 
the  precision  of  the  philosopher  to  the  fire  and 
fancy  of  the  poet;  and,  while  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  perfect  model  among  the  Greeks,  has 
left  a  production  unrivalled,  (perhaps  not  to  be 
rivalled,)  by  any  of  the  same  kind  in  later  agea 
Of  the  life  of  Lucretius  very  little  is  known : 
he  lived  at  a  period  abounding  with  great  poli- 
tical actors,  and  full  of  portentous  events— a 
period  when  every  bosom  was  agitated  with 
terror  or  hope,  and  when  it  must  have  been  the 
chief  study  of^  a  prudent  man,  especially  if  a 
votary  of  philosophy  and  the  Muses,  to  hide 
himself  as  much  as  possible  amid  the  shades. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  According 
to  the  chronicle  of  Ea^bius,  he  was  bom  in 
658.  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cicero^ 
and  two  or  three  younger  than  Caesar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  he  might  be  supposed  older 
than  either;  but  this,  as  ^ipears  from  the  ex> 
ample  of  Sallust,  is  no  certain  tes^  as  his  ar- 
chaisms may  have  arisen  from  the  imitation  of 
ancient  writers:  and  we  know  that  he  was  a 
fond  admirer  of  Ennius.  One  of  the  dearest 
oerhaps  the  dearest  friend  of  Lucretius,  was 
Memmius,who  had  been  his  schod-feilow,  and 
whom,  it  is  supposed  he  accompanied  to  Bitt^^ 
nia  when  appomted  to  the  government  of  thiat 
province.  The  poem  De  Rentm  iVohtra,  if  not 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Memmii^  was 
doubtless  much  encouraged  by  him ;  and  Lucr^ 
tins,  in  a  dedication  expressed  in  terms  oTman- 
ly  and  elegant  courtesy,  very  different  from  the 
servile  adulation  of  some  of  his  great  successon^ 
tells  him,  that  the  much-desired  pleasmre  of  hs 
friendship,  was  what  enabled  nim  to  endaie 
any  toil  or  vigil . — 

'  aed  tua  fMvirtus  tamen,  et  neraia  polmflas 
Suavis  amieUutf  quemvis  eeferre  laiortm 
Stuidetj  et  indfueil  ^todeis  vtgilare  MrtmoL* 


The  life  of  the  poet  was  short,  but  happily 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  compleie 
his  poem,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  give  some 

g>rtions  of  it  their  last  polish.  According  to 
usebius,  he  died  in  the  44th  year  of  bin  age,  by 
his  own  hands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  pro- 
duced by  a  filter,  which  Lucilia,  his  wife  or 
mistress,  had  given  him,  with  no  design  of  de- 
priving him  of  life  or  reason,  but  to  renew  or 
increase  his  passion.  Others  suppose  that  his 
mental  alienation  proceeded  from  melancholy, 
on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  coimtry,  anil 
the  exile  of  Memmius-^ciroumstances  which 
were  calculated  deeply  to  aflfect  his  mind.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  htS 
that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum.  Natura^  whica  be 
composed  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  mal- 
ady, is,  as  the  name  imports,  philosophic  aad 
didactic  in  the  .strictest  acceptation  of  these 
terms.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  contains  a  fall 
exposition  of  tne  theological, physical,and  laonl 
system  of  Epicurus.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
an  able  writer, '  that  all  the  religious  svstem^  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  world  were  naturally  perish- 
able, from  the  quantity  of  fhlse  opinions,  and 
vicious  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  attach- 
ed to  them.'    He  observes  even  of  the  baiba- 
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roas  Anglo  Saxons,  ihat, '  as  the  nation  advan- 
ced in  its  active  intellect!  it  began  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  its  mythology.  Many  indications  exist 
of  this  spreading  alienation,  which  prepared  the 
northern  mind  fur  the  reception  of  the  nobler 
truths  of  Christianity.'  A  secret  incredulity  of 
this  son  seems  to  have  been  long  nourished 
.  in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  imported 
into  Rome  with  iis  philosophy  and  literature. 
The  more  pure  ana  simple  religion  of  early 
Rome  was  quickly  corrupted,  and  the  multitude 
of  ideal  ana  heterogeneous  beings  which  super- 
stition introduced  into  the  Roman  worship,  led 
to  its  total  rejection.  This  infidelity  is  very  ob- 
vious in  the  writings  of  Ennius,  who  translated 
Euhemerus's  work  on  the  Deification  of  Human 
Spirits,  while  Plautus  dramatized  the  vices  of 
the  lather  of  the  gods  and  tutelar  deity  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  materialism  was  introduced  at 
Rome  during  the  age  of  Scipio  and  Lslius ; 
and  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  its  rapid  pro- 
gress and  prevalence  can  be  given,  than  that 
uoesar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimately  Pontifex 
Maximus,  boldly  proclaicped  in  the  senate,  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  beyond 
it  there  is  neither  hope  nor  jov.  This  state  of 
the  public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fashion 
to  the  system  of  Epicurus.  According  to  this 
distinguished  philosopher,  thechiefgooct  of  man 
is  pleasure,  .of  which  the  elements  consist,  in 
having  a  body  free  from  pain,  and  a  mind  tran- 
quil and  exempt  from  perturbation.  Of  this 
tranquillitv  there  are,  according  to  Epicurus,  as 
expounded  by  Lucreiias,  two  chief  enemies, 
superstition,  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the 
dread  of  death.  In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  to  happiness,  he  endeavours,  in  the  first 
place,  to  show  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a 
loriuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods, 
who,  according  to  the  popular  theology,  were 
constantly  interposing,  take  no  concern  what- 
ever in  haman  affairs.  We  do  injustice  to  Epi- 
curus when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by  the  re- 
fined and  exalted  ideas  of  a  philosophy  purified 
by  faith,  without  considering  the  superstitious 
and  polluted  notions  prevalent  at  his  time.  *  The 
idea  of  Epicurus,'  as  observed  by  Dr.  Drake, 
'  that  it  is  tne  nature  of  gods  to  enjoy  an  immor- 
tality in  the  bosom  of  perpetual  peace,  infinitely 
remote  from  all  relations  to  this  globe,  free  from 
eare,  from  sorrow,  and  from  pain,  supremely 
happy  in  themselves,and  neither  rejoicing  in  the 
pleasures,  nor  concerned  for  the  evils  of  human- 
ity—though  perfectly  void  of  any  rational  foun- 
dation, yet  possesses  much  moral  charm  when 
comraired  with  the  popular  relisrions  of  Greece 
and  Home.  The  felicitv  of  their  deities  consist- 
ed in  the  vilest  debauchery ;  nor  was  there  a 
crime,  however  deep  its  die,  that  had  not  been 
committed  and  gloried  in  by  some  one  of  their 
numerous  objects  of  worship.*  Never,  also, 
could  the  doctrine,  that  the  gods  lake  no  con- 
cern in  human  affairs,  appear  more  plausible 
than  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  when  the  destiny 
of  man  seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  the  caprice  of 
such  a  monster  as  Sylla.  With  respect  to  the 
other  great  leading  lenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
master — the  mortality  of  the  soul — still  greater 
injastice  iff  done  to  the  philosopher  snd  poet.  It 
is  affirmed,  and  justly,  by  i|  great  Apostle,  that 
Iffennd  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  goj'pel ;  and  yet  an  author  who  lived  be- 


fore this  dawn  la  reviled  because  he  asserta,  that 
the  natural  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  afforded  by  the  tmalogies  of  nature  or  prin- 
ciple of  moral  retribution,  are  weak  and  incon- 
clusive !  In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  by  the  truth 
of  the  system  or  ^neral  philosophical  views  in 
a  poem,  (for  which  no  one  consults  it,)  that  its 
value  is  to  be  estimated ;  since  a  poetical  work 
may  be  highly  moral  on  account  of  its  detail?^ 
even  when  its  systematic  scope  is  erroneous  or 
apparently  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  echo  Spinosism,  and  almost 
to  justify  crime,  the  Essay  on  Man  is  rightly 
considered  as  the  most  moral  production  of  our 
most  moral  poet.  In  like  manner,  where  shall 
we  find  exhortations  more  eloquent  than  those 
of  Lucretius,  against  ambition,  and  cruelty,  and 
luxury,  and  lust—against  all  the  dishonest  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  passions 
of  the  mind.  In  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
taste  and  criticism,  nothing  appears  to  us  so  ex- 
traordinary as  the  slight  mention  that  is  made 
of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  authors ;  and, 
when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  and  poets,  with 
the  exception  of  Ovid.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
iVee-ihinKing  which  pervaded  his  writings,  ren- 
dered it  unsuitable  or  unsafe  to  extol  even  his 
poNCtical  talents.  There  was  a  time,  when,  in 
this  country,  i^  was  thoug^ht  scarcely  decorous 
or  becoming  to  express  high  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Rosseau  or  Voltaire.    Pakre,  2,  c. 

36.— Qttin/i/.  3,  c.  1, 1.  10,  c.  1. II.  auin- 

tus,  a  Roman  who  killed  himself  because  the 
inhabitants  of  Sulmo,  over  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  J.  Cscsar.    Cos.  Bell,  Civ.  1,  c.  18. 

He  is  called  Vespillo. III.  Sp.  Tricipitinus, 

father  of  Lucrelia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  was  made 
consul  after  the  death  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after 
died  himself.    Horaiius  Pulvillus  succeeded 

him.     Liv.  1,  c.  58.— PZirf.  in  Pvb. IV. 

Osella,  a  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Sylla  because 
he  had  applied  for  the  consulship  without  his 
permission.    PhU, 

LucTATioa  CatGlus,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  consul 
with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  coUea^^e  in  con- 
quering the  Cimbrian^  Vid,  Cimfricum  Bel- 
turn.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  his  consulship  which  is 
lost    Cic.  de  Orat.-^Varro  de  L.  L^Ftor.  2, 

c.  2. IT.  C.  CatuluSj  a  Roman  consul,  who 

destroyed  the  Carthagmian  fleet  Vid  CaUUfus. 

LucbLLEA,  a  festival  established  by  the  Greeks 
in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  propriety  in  his  province.- 
PhU.  in  Ialc, 

LucDLLUB,  (Lucius  Licinius,)  I.  a  Roman 
celebrated  for  his  fondness  of  luxury,  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  born  about  1 15  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  dl<«tinguished 
himselfby  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts, par- 
ticularly eloquence «and  philosophy.  His  first 
military  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian  war, 
where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  recom- 
mended him  to  public  notice.  His  mildness 
and  constancy  gained  him  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connexion  he 
derived  honour,  and  during  his  quaestorship  in 
Asia  and  prsptorship  in  Africa,  he  rendered  him- 
self more  conspicuous  by  his  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  humanity.    He  was  raised  to  the  con- 
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Mdship  A.  U.  C.  680,  and  intntsted  with  the  care 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  first  displayed  his 
militaiy  talents  in  rescuing  his  colleague  Coua, 
whom  the  enemy  had  besieged  in  Chalcedonia. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  celebrated  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Qraaicus,  and  by  the  conquest  of  all  Bithy- 
nia.  His  victories  b^  sea  were  as  great  as  those 
by  land,  and  Mithndates  lost  a  powerful  fleet 
near  Lemnos.    Such  considerable  losses  weak- 
ened the  enemy,  and  Mithridates  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Armenia,  to  the  court  of 
king  Tigranes,  his  faiher-in*law.    His  flight 
was  perceived,  and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  great  expedition,  and  gave  battle 
Co  the  numerous  forces  which  Tigranes  had  al- 
ready assembled  to  support  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.    According  to  the  exaggerated  account 
of  Platarch,  no  less  than  100,000  foot,  and  near 
65,000  horse  of  the  Armenians.  lost  their  lives 
in  that  celebrated  battle.    All  this  carnage  was 
made  by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more 
than  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  during  the  combat    The 
takinff  of  Tigranocerta,tbe  capital  of  Armenia, 
was  the  conseouence  of  this  immortal  victory, 
and  Lucullus  there  obtained  the  g[reatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.    This  continual  success, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces.   The  severity  of  Lucullus,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  commands,  offended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.    Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.    Lu- 
cullus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  to  accom- 
pany him.    He  was  deceived  with  coldness  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficultjr  a  triumph, 
which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his  fame,  his 
successes,  and  his  victories.    In  this  ended  the 
days  of  his  glory ;  he  retired  to  the  enjoyment 
of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and  no  longer  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  commotions  which  disturb- 
ed the  tran(^uilllty  of  Rome.    He  dedicated  his 
time  to  studious  pursuits  and  to  literary  conver- 
sation. His  house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable 
library,  wMch  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the 
curious  and  of  the  learned.    Lucallus  fell  into 
a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
the  67th  or  68tb  year  of  his  age.    The  people 
showed  their  respect  for  his  merit  by  their  wish 
to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus 
Martius;  but  their  offers  were  rejected,  and  he 
was  privately  buried  by  his  brother  in  his  estate 
at  Tusculum.    Lucullus  has  been  admired  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  severity  and  extravagance.    The 
expenses  of  his  meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls 
were  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the 
gods;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted 
to  surprise  him,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepared 
upon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  had  merelv 
said  to  his  servants  that  he  would  stip  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement,  Lucullus  was  fond 
of  artificial  variety;  subterraneous  caves  and 
passages  were  du?  under  the  bills  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water  was  conveyed 
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roimd  the  house  and  pieaaore-groiinds,  where 
the  fishes  flocked  in  such  abondance  that  not 
less  than  25,000  pounds  worth  were  sok)  at  bis 
death.  In  his  public  character  Lucullus  was 
humane  and  compassionate,  and  he  showed  his 
sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  aflUrs  bj 
shedding  tears  at  the  dght  of  one  of  the  cities 
of  Armenia  which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi  ia 
Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking  char- 
acteristics of  a  man  who  meditated  the  conqoetf 
of  Parthia,  and  for  a  while  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  by  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  and  who  might  nave  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world  witn  a  Cesar  or 
a  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  his  fondness  for  re- 
tirement withdrawn  him  from  the  reach  of  aok- 
bition.  Cic.pro  Arch,  4. — Q^uest.  Ac.  2,c.  1.— 
Plut.  in  vita. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. — Slrab. — Amuhl 
in  MUkr.  &c, — Orosius  6,  Ac.  IL  A  con- 
sul, who  went  to  Spain,  &c. 

LCc^Mo,  the  firsi  name  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons, afterwards  chan^  into  Lucius.  The  word 
is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief.  PUU, 
in  Jnom, 

I/7PERCAUA,  a  yearly  festival,  observed  at 
Rome  the  15thof  Februiy,  in  honour  of  the  god 
Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  goals 
and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody  knife  the 
foreheads  of  two  illustrious  youths,  who  always 
were  obliged  to  smile  when  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  waa  wiped  away  with  soft  wool  dip- 
ped in  milk.  After  this  the  skins  of  the  victins 
were  cut  in  thongs,  with  which  whips  were 
made  for  the  youths.  With  these  wnips  the 
youths  ran  about  the  streets,  all  naked  except 
the  middle,  and  whipped  freely  all  those  they 
met  Women,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  re- 
ceiving the  lashes,  as  they  soperstitiously  believ- 
ed that  the^  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  This  festival,  as  Plutarch 
mentions,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  she-Wolf  which  suckled  Romulus 
and  Remus.  This  opinion  is  controverted  fay 
others;  and  Livy.  with  Dionysius  of  Halicai- 
nassus,  observes  tliat  they  were  introduced  into 
Ilaly  by  Evander.  The  name  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  laicteitx^ 
from  Xvicof ,  a  wolf;  not  only  because  these  cere- 
monies were,  like  the  Lycasan  festivals,  observed 
in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  cS.  the  shep- 
herds, protected  the  sheep  fVom  the  rapacity  of 
the  wolves.  The  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
Lupercalia  were  called  Luperci,  Augustus  for- 
bade any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
appear  naked,  or  to  run  about  the  streets  during 
the  Lupercalia.  Cicero^  in  his  philipirs,  re- 
proaches Antony  for  having  disjgraced  the  dig- 
nity of  the  consulship  by  running  naked,  and 
armed  with  a  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was 
during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  that 
Antony  offered  a  crowntoJ.  Caesar,  which  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  re- 
fuse. Ovid.  l!\ist.  2,  V.  427.— rarrfl.  L-l^S^ 
c.3. 

LupKRCi,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  in 
honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  service  they 
were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  all  the  sacerdo- 
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nlottees.  It  was  divided  into  two  wpamte  col- 
legesi  called  I\iHam  and  QusiU^iaiit.^  Ihim  Fa- 
liias  and  Claintillus,  two  of  their  highpriests. 
The  former  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus, and  the  latter  of  Remus.  To  these  two  sa- 
cenlotal  bodies,  J.  Caesar  added  a  third,  called 
from  himself,  the  Julii.  and  this  action  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  reoaer  his  cause  unpopular, 
and  to  betray  his  ambitious  and  aspiring  views. 
Vid,  LupercaUa.  PkU.  in  Bom. — Dio.  Cos, 
45.— Vtr^.  JSn.  8^  ▼.  663. 

Lupus,  I.  a  comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to 
Sparta,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.    Ovid,  ex 

Pont,  4,  ep.  16,  ▼.  96. IT.  P.  Rut  a  Roman 

who,  contrary  to  the  omens,  marched  against  the 
Mani,  and  was  killed  with  his  army.  HoraL 
9,  Sol.  1,  T.  68. 

LoscnjB  Layimius,  was  the  contemporary 
and  enemy  of  Terence,  who,  in  hi8  ]>roIogues, 
has  satirised  his  injudicious  translations  from 
the  Greek:-— 

'  Ohii*benef  vortendo  H  eas  detcribendo  maU, 
JBx  Cfrads  bonu^  LalnuufecU  nonbonat.' 

In  particular,  we.  learn  from  the  i>rologne  to  the 
J^kormio,  that  he  was  fond  of  bringing  on  the 
stage  frantic  youths,  committing  bU  those  ex- 
cesses of  folly  and  distraction  which  are  snp- 
'  to  be  produced  by  violent  love.    Donatus 
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afforded  us  an  account  of  the  plot  of  his 
PAtfJMa,  which  was  taken  from  Menander. 
Part  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  the  Heir  of 
Ldnne,  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  plot  of 
this  play  of  Luscius  Lavinius. 

LvcxA,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.    They  are  the  same 

as  tht  Lufiercalia  or  the  Romans. ^A  festival 

at  ArgoB  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycaeus,  who  de- 
livered the  Aigives  from  wolves,  Ac. 

Ltcambbs,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  prom- 
ised his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Ar- 
chilocus,  anaafterwards  refased  to  fulnl  his  en- 
gagement when  she  had  been  courted  bv  a  man 
whose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the 
fortune  oi  the  poet.  This  irritated  Arcbilocus; 
be  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  Lycambes 
and  his  daughter,  and  rendered  them  both  so 
desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
they  hanged  themselves.  Moral,  ep.  6,  v.  13. 
—Ovid,  in  JB.  52.—Ari3lot.  Rket.  3. 

Lyciscus,  a  Messenian  of  the  family  of  the 
iBpytidte.  When  his  daughters  were  doomed 
by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  Aristode- 
mus  upon  this  cheerfully  gave  his  own  children, 
and  soon  afler  succeed^  to  the  throne.  Paus. 
4,c.  9. 

Lf  coMfiDRs,  1.  an  Arcadian,  who,  with  600 
chosen  men,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans  and 
500  Argives,  &c.  Diod.  15. 11.  An  Athe- 
nian, the  first  who  took  one  of  theenemv's  ships 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.    Pint.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Ltcon,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  Astyo- 
nax,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  bv  Eumenes,  Antiochus,  Ac.  He 
died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.    Diog.  in  vit. 

LtcOphron,  I.  a  son  of  Periander,  kin^  of 
(Torintb.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  bL^  ihtber,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  roan  who  had 
been  so  wantonly  cruel  against  his  relations.  I 
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This  resohitioii  was  strangtfaened  hvthe  advice 
of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle;  and  Periander 
at  last  banished  to  Oorcyn  a  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  in- 
capable of  reiffning,  Lycophron  was  the  only 
surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Corintn.  But  when  the  infirmities  of  Peri* 
ander  obilged  him  to  look  for  his  successor,  Ly- 
cophron refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  lu9 
father  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyre,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was 
Erevented.  The  Corcyreans,  who  were  appre- 
ensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lycophron  before  he  left  that  island.    Berodot, 

Z.-^Arisiot. II.  A  brother  of  Thebe,  the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tvrant  of  Phem.  He  assist- 
ed bis  sister  in  murdering  her  husband^nd  be 
afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty.  He  was 
dispossessed  bv  Philip  of  Macedonia.   PhU. — 

mod.  16. III.  A  famocLs  Gh'eek  poet  and 

grammarian,  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Eubcea.  He 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Pto- 
lemy Philadelpnus,  and  who,  from  their  nmn- 
ber,  obtained  tne  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron. 
died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra- 
gedies, the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been' 
preserved.  The  only  r«naining  composition 
of  this  poet  is  called  Cassandra,  or  Alexaiidra, 
It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  Venebrosiu  to  its  au- 
thor. It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical  efibsjons, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
dra during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophrcm,  are  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  en- 
riched with  the  Qreek  commentary  of  Tzetzes : 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud  Commehn,  1596 :  and 
that  of  Potter,  fol.  (Jxcm.  1703.  Quid.  In  B, 
533.-5X0/.  5.  Sylv.  3. 

Lf  cOais,  a  fireedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
lumnius,  also  caMed  Otftkeris^  and  Vohimnia^ 
from  her  master.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beaulv  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallos  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Vir- 
gil comforts  him  in  his  lOth  eclogue,  for  the  loss 
of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed  M. 
Antony's  camp,  and  was  bnecome  the  Aspasia 
of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  howeveri 
prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  un- 
fortunate courtesan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony 
and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycoris 
was  originally  a  comedian.  Virg,  Ed.  10.— 
Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  V.  537. 

LfcoRTAS,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
Achasan  league,,  and  he  revenged  the  death  of 
Philopcemen,  &c.    PUU. 

LvcuRoinKs,  annual  da3rs  of  solemnity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 

The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus. 

OdU.  in  lb.  V.  503. 

LrcuRons,  I.  an  orator  of  Athens,  snrnamed 
J^,  in  the  age  of  Demc«thenes,  famous  for  his 
justice  and  impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to 
Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant 
He  died  about  330  years  before  Christ.    Diod. 

16. II.  A  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  king  Eunomus,  and  brother  to  Polydectes. 
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TLt  succeeded  bis  brother  on  the  Spartan  throne ; 
bat  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes 
was  pregnant,  he  refused  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him  on  his 
throne  by  destroying  her  own  son  Charilaus, 
and  leavmg  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  crown.  The  integrity  with  which  he  acted, 
when  goarditn  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  nnitea 
with  the  disappointment  and  the  resentment  of 
the  queen,  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  at 
last  yielded  to  their  satire  and  malevolence,  and 
retired  to  Crete ;  but  he  returned  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen.    The 
disorder  which  reigned  at  Sparta  induced  him 
to  reform  the  government  -,  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  execute  his  undertaking,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.     lie  was  re- 
ceived bv  the  priestess  of  the  god  with  every 
mark  of  honour,  his  intentions  were  warmly 
approved  by  the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the 
friend  of  nxls,  and  himself  lat her  god  than  man. 
Alter  sucn  a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  Greece,  Lycurgus  found  no  difficulty 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were 
equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revolution  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  heaven.  This  hap- 
pened 884  years  before  the  Christian  era.    Ly- 
curgus first  established  a  senate,  which  was 
composed  of  28  senators,  wbase  authority  pre- 
served the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  main- 
tained a  due  and  just  equilibrium  between  the 
kin^  and  the  people,  by  watching  over  the  in- 
trusions of  the  former,  and  checking  the  sedk- 
tious  convulsions  of  the  latter.    All  distinction 
was  destroyed ;  and  by  making  an  equal  and  im- 
partial division  of  the  land  among  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  Lycurgus  banished  lux- 
ury, and  encouraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of 
monev,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  forbidden ; 
and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin  brought  no  temptations  to  the  di5houest,and 
left  everv  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  ef- 
fects without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence. 
All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one 
had  greater  claims  to  indulgence  and  luxurv 
than  another.    The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  per- 
mitted to  travel.    The  youths  were  intrusted  to 
the  public  master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
their  seventh  year,  and  their  education  was  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  lawa    They  were  taught 
early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic 
manner,  and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.    They 
were  instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry  things 
by  surprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  was  discovered, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  punishment. 
Lycurgas  was  happy  and  successful  in  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  these  laws,  and  by  his 
prudence  and  administration  the  face  of  affairs 
in  LAcedflBmon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  set  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity, their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity. 
After  this,  Lycurgas  retired  from  Sparta  to  Del- 
phi, or,  according  to  others,  to  Crete ;  and  before 
nis  departure,  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lace- 
daemoiLby  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  posterity  would  alter,  violate,  or  abolish 
the  laws  which  he  had  established  before  his 
return.    He  soon  after  put  himself  to  death, 
and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  fearful  lest,  if  they  were  carried  to  Sparta, 
the  citizens  should  call  themselves  freed  from 
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the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  and  empowered 
to  make  a  revolution.  The  wisdom  and  the 
ffood  effect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been 
irmly  demonstrated  at  Sparta,  where,  for  700 
years,  they  remained  in  force ;  but  the  legisia- 
tor  has  shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering 
mothers  to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whcse 
feebleness  or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  to 
promise  inci^pability  of  action  in  maturer  yean, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His  reg- 
ulations about  marriage  must  necessarily  be 
censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can  be 
expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  person 
whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark  room, 
where  all  the  marriageable  women  in  the  state 
assembled  on  stated  occasions.  Lycurgus  has 
been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legisla- 
tor  of  Athens;  and  it  fails  been  judiciously  ob- 
.served,  that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  latter  had  given  the  Athe- 
nians laws  which  coincided  with  their  customs 
and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycnigos  de- 
manded resolution,  and  he  showed  himself  in- 
exorable and  severe.  In  Solon  artifice  was  re- 
quisite, and  he  showed  himself  mild  and  even 
voluptuous.  The  moderation  of  Lyccungos  b 
greatly  commended,  particularly  when  we  re- 
collect that  he  treated  with  the  greatest  hmnaB- 
ity  and  confidence  Alcander,  a  yoath  who  had 
put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  se-ditions  lomnli. 
Lycurgus  had  a  son  called  Antioms,  who  ieft 
no  issue.  The  Lacedsemonians  showed  their 
respect  for  their  great  legislator  by  vearlr  ctte- 
brating  a  festival  in  his  honour,  called  Lycar- 
^idsBorLycurgides.  The  introduction  of  money 
into  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Ai- 
chidamus,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  LacedaBiiM»iiaa& 
and  rendered  them  the  prey  of  intrigue  ando/ 
faction.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated 
by  Philopcemen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  link 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-esiaUisiied  br 
the  Romans.  Plul.  in  vUd. — JusUn.  3^  e.  ^ 
&jC,—Strab,  8,  10,  15, 6K.-'Diattys.  BU.  2.— 
Pauc.  3,  c.  3.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ltcus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  the  iatenai 
of  Lysimachus.  He  made  himself  master  d 
Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of  Andron,  dtc  P9- 
lyan,  5.     Vid.  Part  I.  and  III. 

Lyqpamis,  or  Ltodamus,  I.  a  general  of  the 
Cimmerians,  who  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Sardis,  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes,  king  of 

Lydia.  CaUim. II.  An  athlete  of  Syracuse, 

the  father  of  Artemisia,  the  celebrated  queen 
of  Halicamassus.    Htrodot.  7,  c.  99. 

Ltncestjb,  a  noble  family  of  Macedonia, 
connected  with  the  royal  family.  Jtutin,  11,  c 
3,  &c. 

Ltncestes,  (Alexander,)  a  son-in*law  of  Aa- 
tipater,  who  conspired  against  Alexander  and 
was  put  to  death.    Curt,  7,  dec 

Ltbander,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  younger. 
He  ^ave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting 
of  130  ships,  at  ^srospotamos,  and  destroyed  it 
all,  except  three  ships,  with  which  the  enemy's 
general  fled  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.  In 
this  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  403  yean 
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before  the  Christian  era,  the  Athenians  lost 
3Q0O  men,  and  with  them  their  empire  and  in- 
floeDce  among  the  neighbouring  states.  L^- 
sander  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 
victory,  and  the  following  year  Athens,  worn 
oat  by  a  long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouraged 
by  its  misfortunes,  gave  itself  np  to  the  power 
<n  the  enem^,  and  consented  to  aestroy  tne  Pi- 
raeus, to  deliver  up  all  its  ships,  except  13,  to 
recall  all  those  who  had  been  banished  ;  and,  in 
short,  to  be  submissive  in  every  degree  to  the 
}>ower  of  Lacedsemon.  Besides  these  humilia- 
ting conditions,  the  government  of  Athens  was 
totally  changed,  audSO  tyrants  were  set  over  it 
by  LjTsander.  This  glorious  success,  and  the 
honour  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponne- 
siao  war,  increased  the  pride  of  Lysander.  He 
had  alre-ady  begun  to  pave  his  way  to  universal 
power,  by  establishing  aristocracy  in  the  Gre- 
cian cities  of  Asia,  and  now  he  attempted  to 
make  the  crown  of  Sparta  elective.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  his  ambition  he  used  prudence  and  arti- 
fice ;  and  as  he  could  not  easily  abolish  a  form 
of  government  which  ages  and  popularity  had 
confirmed,  he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
the  gods.  His  attempt,  however,  to  corrupt  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon, 
proved  inefiPectual ;  and  he  was  even  accused  of 
osing  bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  The- 
bans  saved  him  from  the  accusations  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  he  was  sent,  together  with  Pan- 
sanias,i^iilnst  the  enemy.  The  plan  of  his  mili- 
tary operations  was  discovered,  and  the  Haliar- 
tians,  whose  rain  he  secretly  meditated,  attacked 
him  unexpectedly,  and  he  was  killed  in  a  bloody 
battle  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  394 
vears  before  Christ  His  body  was  recovered  by 
his  colleague  Pansanias,  and  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  funeral.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
pomp,  his  ambition,  and  intrigues,  he  died  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  bis  daughters  were  rejected 
by  two  opulent  citizens  of  Sparta,  to  whom  they 
had  been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  father. 
This  behaviour  of  the  lovers  was  severely  pun- 
ished h]^  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  protected 
from  injury  the  children  of  a  man  whom  they 
bated  for  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  of  religion, 
and  his  perfidy.  The  father  of  Lysander,  whose 
name  was  Anstoclites  or  Aristocrates,  was  de- 
scended from  Hercules,  though  not  reckoned  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclidae.  Plut  ^  C.  Nep.  in 
titiL. — Diod.  13.— II.  A  grandson  of  the  great 
Lysander.    Pans, 

Ltsandra,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who 
married  Agathocles,  the  son  of  I^imachus. 
She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and  fled  to  Se- 
leueus  for  protection.    Pans.  1,  c.  9,  &c. 

Lf  fliAfl,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cephalus, 
a  native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  born  and 
carefully  educated.  In  his  iSth  year  he  accom- 
panied the  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thttrinm,  and  after  a  long  residence  there  he 
returned  home  in  his  47th  year.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the 
simplicity,  correctness,  and  purity  of  his  ora- 
tions, of  which  he  wrote  no  less  than  42'>,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  though  the  number  may 
with  more  probability  be  reduced  to  330.  Of 
these  34  are  extant,  the  best  editions  of  which 
are  that  of  Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab.  1740,  and  that 


of  Auger,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1783.  He  died  A 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  378  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Plut.  de  Oral. — Cic.  de  Brut, 
de  Orat.—t^inlU.  3,  SLC^Dtog.  3. 

LysIcles,  an  Athenian,  sent  with  Chares  in- 
to Boeotia,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  conquered  at  Chaeronsea, 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  his  ill  conduct  there. 

Lysimachus,  1.  a  son  of  Agathocles,  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Thrace,  where  he  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Lysimachia.  He  sided  with  Cassander  and  Se- 
leucus  ag:ainst  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ip- 
sus.  He  afterwards  siezed  Macedonia,  after 
expelling  Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  286  j 
but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son,  Agathocles,  so  offended  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  re- 
volted from  him,  and  abandoned  tne  kingdom. 
He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declared  war 
against  Seleucus,  who  had  g^ven  them  a  kind  re- 
ception. He  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  %1 
years  before  ChrisL  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  body  was  found  in  the  heaps  of  slain 
only  by  the  fidelity  of  a  little  dog,  which  had 
carefully  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
love  ana  respect  of  Ljrsimachus  for  his  learned 
master  Callisthenes  proved  nearly  fatal  to  him. 
He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was  thrown  into  the 
den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
for  having  given  Callisthenes  poison  to  save  his 
life  from  ignominy  and  insult ;  and  when  the 
furious  animal  darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped 
his  hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly  thrust  it  mto 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twisting  his  toneue, 
killed  an  adversary  ready  to  devour  him.  This 
act  of  courage  in  his  self-defence  recommended 
him  to  Alexander.  He  was  pardoned,  and  ever 
after  esteemed  by  the  monarch.    Justin.  15,  c. 

3,  &c.^Diod.  10,  Ac— Paw.  1,  c.  10. II. 

An  Acamanian,  preceptor  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  used  to  call  himself  Phoenix,  his 
pupil  Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus.  Plut.  in 
Alex. — Justin.  15,  c.  3. 

Lysipftts,  a  fiimous  statuary  of  Sicyon.  He 
was  originally  a  whitesmith,  and  afferwards 
applied  himself  to  painting,  till  bis  talents  and 
inclination  taught  nim  that  he  was  born  to  excel 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  335  years 
before  tne  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  monarch  was  so  partial 
to  the  artist,  that  he  forbade  any  sculptor  but 
Lysippus  to  make  his  statue.  Lysippus  excel- 
led in  expressing  the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  maae  the  head  of  his  statues  less  large, 
and  the  body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might 
appear  taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  his 
fViends,  and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his 
predecessors  had  represented  men  in  their  na- 
tural form,  but  that  ne  represented  them  such 
as  they  appeared.  Lysippus  made  no  less  th  an 
600  statues,  the  most  admired  of  which  were 
those  of  Alexander;  one  of  Apollo  of  Taren- 
turn,  40  cubits  high;  one  of  a  man  coming  out 
of  a  bath  with  which  Agrippa  adorned  his 
baths ;  one  of  Socrates ;  and  those  of  the  85 
horsemen  who  were  drowned  in  the  Granicua. 
These  were  so  valued  that  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus they  were  bought  for  their  weight  in  gold* 
Phit.  in  Akx^—dc,  in  Bnd,  c.  164,  ad  Ber, 
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4,  c.  148.— PKn.  37,  c.  7.— JP*fc  1,  c  11.— 
Borat,  3,  ep.  1,  y,  240. 

Ltsistratus,  a  brother  of  Lysippus.  He 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  made  a  statue  with 
wax.    Plin.  2i,c,  8, 1 3i,c,U. 


AiACAa,  a  son  of  Criasios  or  Crinaciis^  the 
ilrst  Qreek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His 
foar  SODS  took  possession  of  ine  four  neighbour- 
ing  islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes, 
which  were  called  the  seats  of  the  Macares  or 
the  blessed  Otorof ,  bea^ui.)  Diomu  BaL  1.— 
Omerx  U.  24.— X>iM<.  S,—Maa,  %  c.  7. 

MlcAaaos,  a  son  of  JEolus,  who  debanched 
his  sister  Canace,  and  had  a  son  by  her.  The 
fhther,  being  informed  of  the  incest,  ordered  the 
child  to  be  exposed,  and  sent  a  sword  to  his 
daughter,  and  commanded  her  to  destroy  her- 
self. Macareos  fled  to  Delphi,  where  he  became 
priestof  Apollo.  Ovid.  AkLBeroid.  11, tn J&.563. 

Macboonicuu  Ballum^  was  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  against  Philip,  long  of  Macedonia, 
some  few  months  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  C.  200.  The  cause  of  this  war  originated  in 
the  hostilities  whichPhilip  had  exercised  against 
the  Achasans.  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
*rhe  consul  Flamioius  bad  the  care  of  the  war, 
and  he  conquered  Philipon  the  confines  of  Epi- 
his,  and  afterwards  in  Thessaly.  The  Mace- 
donian fleets  were  also  defealeid ;  Euboaa  was 
taken;  and  Philip,  after  continual  losses,  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  the  fonith 
year  of  the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of 
Persins.  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon 
Irritated  the  Romans.  Another  war  was  un- 
dertaken, in  which  the  Romans  suflTered  two  de- 
feats. This,  however,  did  not  diseourage  them: 
Paulus  iBmilius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  war.  He  came  to  a  general  engagement 
Hear  the  citv  of  Padua,  and  20,000  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
Vhich  had  already  continued  for  three  years, 
168  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Perseus, 
and  nis  sons  Philii>and  Alexander  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueror.  About  fifteen  years 
after,  new  seditions  were  raised  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  false  pretensions  of  Andriscus,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  obliged  the 
Romans  to  send  an  army  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions. Andriscus  at  first  (Stained  many  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  Roman  forces^  till 
at  last  he  was  conquered  and  delivered  to  the 
eonsdl  Matellus,  who  carried  him  to  Rome. 
Aft:er  these  commotions,  ivhich  are  sometimes 
Called  the  third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia 
was  finally  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and 
governed  by  a  regular  proconsul,  about  148 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Macedontcos,  a  surname  given  to  Mecellus, 
from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.    It  was  also 

S'ven  to  .<ueh  as  had  obtained  any  victory  in 
at  province. 

Macrr.  There  appears  to  have  been  two 
|x>ets  who  bore  the  name  of  Macer,  during  the 
Augustan  age,  both  of  considerable  note  and 
both  (Viends  of  Ovid.  The  elder,  called  .£mi- 
U«ii  Who  was  bora  at  Verona,  was  of  greater 
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age  than  Ovid,  though  be  aomeliiaes  ooade- 
aceadedto  read  hiswork»tohisyoQthXiillheBd. 
These  were  poems  on  birds  and  aerpcols,  and 
on  the  virtues  of  different  sorts  of  heiW  They 
were  written  in  hexameters,  and  weie  chiefly 
translated  from  Nicander,  a  Greek  poet  of  Co* 
lophon.  Macer  also  composed  a  pieee,  e&tiiied 
n&riaca^  on  wild  animals,  from  which  lado- 
rus  and  others  have  saved  about  half  a  dozen  ef 
verses.  Nonius  MarceUus  addsi  that  he  wrote 
a  Theogony.  from  which  he  cites  a  single  hue. 
He  also  published  a  book  on  the  suSbgect  of 
Bees;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  work 
was  in  j^rose  or  in  verse.  Tibnllus  inscribed 
one  of  his  elegies  to  this  Macer,  on  occaaiott  of 
his  setting  out  on  some  military  expeditum.  & 
would  appear  that,  at  his  depaiture  from  Rome, 
Macer  had  boasted  thai,  nowever  deeply  he 
seemed  involved  in  the  snares  of  love,  yet  his 
heart  was  free,  and  that  he  now  only  panied  for 
military  fame.  But  Tibullos  addresses  Cupd, 
bids  him  follow  Macer  to  the  field,  aad  threah 
ens,  that  \£ht  did  not  bring  him  back,  he  would 
himself  desert  the  service  of  love,  ana  forget  his 
fondness  finr  the  fair,  amid  the  various  duties  of 
a  soldier.  It  is  probable  that  Macer  never  re- 
turned from  this  expedition,  since,  aoeordiag  lo 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  died  in  737,  daring 
the  consulate  of  Fumins  and  Silanus.  As  his 
death  took  place  in  that  year,  he  mubt  be  a  dif- 
ferent poet  from  the  Maoer  to  whom  Ovid  ad- 
dressed one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus^  which 
was  not  written  till  after  his  banishment  to  thai 
country,  in  762.  With  this  second  Maeer  Ovid 
had  travelled  in  his  youth  through  the  diiferest 
cities  of  Asia  and  Sicily : — 

TV  duM  magnijicas  AsUt  perspeximus  ^tfks; 
Trinacris  est  oeuUs  U  dmct  nsia 


Macer  was  the  author  of  one  of  those  noneroos 
poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  which  went  imder 
the  name  of  Bonuri  ParalipometuL 


TV  eaiUs  teUmo  qkiaguid  rtsttA&i  BemttQ^ 


In  this  poem  he  followed  the  historic  order  of 
events,  beginning  with  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition from  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wrath  of  Achilles— intermin- 
gling with  the  heroic  part  of  the  composition  a 
great  number  of  love  adventures,  as  those  of 
Paris  and  Helen,  of  Protesllaos  and  Laodamia, 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
or  immediately  after  its  commencement.  (Hid. 
Trist,  4,  el.  10,  v.  44.  ex  PonL  3,  ept  la-t 

Qtt£n<t2. 10,  c.  1. ^L.  Claudius,  apro-prsetor 

of  AfVica  in  the  reign  of  Nenx  He  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Galba. 

MXcBloK.     Vid.  Part  III. 

MAcailNus,  (Titus  Pulvins  JulInsX  an  Egyp- 
tian of  obscure  binh,  who,  from  a  private  sol- 
dier, rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  army, 
and  proclaimed  himself emperorwhen  Valerian 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.  D. 
960.  When  he  had  supported  hisjiignitv  for  a 
year  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macria- 
nns  marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Gallienns 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was 
defeated  in  Illyncum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gal- 
lienus,  and  put  to  death  with  his  son,  at  his  ova 
request,  A.  D.  903. 
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Biicftiims,  (M.  Optlius  SeTenis,)  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignonuaious 
eondiiion  to  the  rank  of  pnefect  of  the  pnetorian 
guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  aAer  the  death 
of  Canicalla,whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  ambition, 
A.  D.  217.  The  beginning  of  his  reisn  was 
popular;  the  abolition  of  the  taxes,  andan  af- 
tame  and  complaisani  behaviour  endeared  him 
to  bis  subjects.  These  promising  appearances 
did  Bot  long  continue,  and  the  timidity  which 
Macrinns  betrayed  in  buying  the  peace  of  the 
Persians  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  soon  ren- 
dered him  odious.  Heliogabalus  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  Ihiacrinns  attempted  to  save  his 
life  by  flight  He  was,  however,  seized  in  Cap- 
iiadoeia,  and  his  head  was  cm  off  and  sent  to 
iiis  successor,  June  7th,  At  D.  318.  Macrinus 
leigned  about  two  months  and  three  days. 
Bis  sou,  called  Diadumentanosy shared  kit  fa- 
ther's Aue* 

..  Macbo.  a  £Mronrite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebrated  for  bis  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanus,  ana  raisea  himself  upon 
Ibe  rains  of  that  unfortunate  favourite.  He  was 
ftecesBary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  con- 
dliated  the  good  opinion  of  Caligula,  by  prosti- 
tuting to  him  bis  own  wife,  eaUed  Enoia.  He 
sDcxi  aAer  became  vapopular,  and  was  obliged 
by  Caligula  to  kiU  himseU;  together  with  his 
wife,  A.  D.  38. 

Macsmius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  died  A.  D. 
415.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  chaadberlain 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius  IL  but  this  appears 
groundless;  when  we  observe  that  Maciwins 
FssafoQewer  of  paganism,  and  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  high  stations,  except  sucb  as 
were  of  the  Christian  religion.  Macrobins  has 
teadered  himself  famous  lor  a  composition  call- 
ed 8almmaUa ;  a  miscellaneous  coliectioD  of  an- 
tiquities and  criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  conversation  oi  some  of  the  learn- 
ed Romans,  daring  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
mmalia.  This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  sad  the  bad  latinity  which  the  author  has 
oAen  introduced,  proves  that  he  was  not  boro 
in  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  La- 
tin tongne  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly 
eoalesses.  The  Saturnalia  are  useAil  for  the 
learned  reflections  they  contain,  and  particu^ 
My  for  some  curloas  observations  on  the  two 
greatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  this, 
Macrobias  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's 
4HiattMf  ScipianiSf  which  is  likewise  com- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  the  author's  son, 
and  dedicated  to  htm.  The  best  editions  are 
that  of  Oronovitts,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that 
of  Lips.  8vol  1777. 

MAncrai,  a  general  of  Dai  ins,  who  bravely 
defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The  eon- 
Queror  resolved  to  pat  him  to  death,  though 
thirty  orators  plesdeo  for  his  life.  Bisygambis 
prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexander, 
and  Madetes  was  pardoned.    Curi.  6,  c  3. 

MADTiBi,  a  Se^rtbtan  prince  who  pnrsaed  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  eonquereo  CyaxareSj 
B.  C.  693.  He  held  for  some  time  the  s«i»reme 
power  of  Asia  Minor.    BeroM.  8,  e.  103. 

MjRMACTeaiii,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jnpiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  Msmaclerion. 

MjBftfrlDRS,  a  samame  of  Homer.    Ovid. 
'  MjBvma,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  ifae  An- 


guslaii  age,  who  made  himself  known  by  his  ilr 
liberal  atmcks  on  the  character  of  the  first  wri- 
ters of  his  time,  as  weU  as  by  lus  affected  compel 
sitions.  His  name  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion 
if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his  third 
eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  epode. 

Maoi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  nar 
tiona  of  the  world,  and  puirticularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  influence  in  the  political,  as  well 
as  religious  affairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  asceaVled  the  throne  without  their  pre- 
viotis  approbation.  Zoroaster  was  foimder  oC 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to  fire, 
which  they  deemed  a  deity,  as  pure  in  itself,  and 
the  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their  relifious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  good,  the 
source  of  every  thing  good  *,  and  the  other  evil, 
Arom  whence  ^rung  all  manner  of  ills.  Their 
professional  skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy rendered  every  thing  familiar  to  them^ 
and  Upm  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  Word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi, 
from  their  experience  and-profession,  were  con- 
foiroded  with  the  maaicians  who  impose  upon 
the  snpeistitions  ana  credulous.  Hence  the 
word  Magi  and  magicians  became  synonymous 
among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi, 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia  aAer  the  death  of 
Camoyses,  and  the  fVaud  was  not  discovered  till 
the  seven  noble  Penrians  cocsfxired  against  the 
usurper,  and  elected  Darius  king.  From  this 
circnmstance  there  was  a  certain  day  on  which 
none  of  the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in 

Sablic,  as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  mnr- 
ering  whomsoever  of  them  they  met.    Sirab. 

•^Cic,  dg  Div.  1. BerodoL  3,  c.  02,  dec. 

MAONENTioa,  an  ambitious  Roman,  who  dis- 
tingui^ed  himself  by  his  cruelty  and  perfidy. 
He  conspired  a^inst  the  life  of  Constans,  aim 
murdered  him  m  his  bed.  This  cruelty  was 
highly  resented  by  Constantius;  and  the  assa^ 
sin,  nrmble  to  escape  from  the  fary  of  his  an- 
tagonist, murdered  his  own  mother  and  the  rest 
of  his  relations,  and  afterwards  killed  himseli 
by  falling  npon  a  sword  which  he  had  thrast 
against  a  wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Christian  itywho  ever  murdered  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  A.  D.  3S3. 

Maones,  the  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  ase 
as  Chionides.  All  his  comedies  have  perisn- 
ed;  bat  such  of  their  titles  as  are  preserved 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  materials  of  Athe- 
nian comedy  were  derived  (torn  other  sources 
than  mvthology.  The  plays  of  Magnes  were 
probably  much  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  Aristophanes.  Indeed  two  of  them,  the  BS- 
rpayn  and  the  'O^yiAtf)  had  the  very  titles  which 
are  borne  by  two  of  tne  sarviving  dramas  of 
the  lafter  poet.  Magnes,  whilst  in  his  prime, 
was  an  active  and  ywpular  writer,  fall  of  wit 
and  invention)  but  in  his  old  age  he  iell  into 
disrepute :  his  services  were  forgotten  by  an 
nngratefti!  audience,  and  he  was  leA  to  die  in 
neglect  and  obscurity. 

Maoo,  I.  aCarthaginian  general,  sent  against 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  vie* 
tofy,  and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered.  In 
a  battle,  which  soon  after  followed  this  treaty  of 
peace,  Mago  Was  hilled.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Canha- 
ginian  army,bat  he  disirraced  himself  1^  flying 
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$1  the  approach  of  Timdleoii,  who  had  oome  to 
assist  the  Syracosans.  He  was  accuaed  in  the 
Carthaginian  senate,  and  he  prevented  by  sui- 
cide the  execution  of  the  sentence  justly  pro- 
nounced against  him.  His  hodjr  was  hung  on 
a  gibbet,  and  enosed  to  public  ignominr.— 
11.  A  brother  of  Annibal  the  Great  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  CannK,  and  was  deputed 
by  his  brother  to  carry  to  Carthage  the  news  of 
the  celebrated  victory  which  had  oeen  obtained 
over  the  Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Car- 
thage was  unexpected ;  and,  more  powerftiUy 
to  astonish  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  the 
victory  at  Cannae,  he  enuAied  in  the  senate- 
bouse  the  three  bushels  of  golden  rings  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  slain 
in  baule.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain, 
where  be  defeated  the  two  Scipios,  and  was 
himself^in  another  engagement,  totally  ruined. 
He  retired  to  the  Beleares,  which  he  conquer- 
ed ;  and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his 
name,  and  is  called  Portus  Biagonis,  Port  M^ 
Aim,  After  this,  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an 
army,  and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insobria. 
He  was  defeateu  in  a  battle  by  Ctuintilius  Va- 
rus, and  died  of  a  mortal  wound,  903  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Liv,  30,  Ac. — C.  Jie^, 
m  Ann.  8.  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his 
death,  and  says  he  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
haps Annibal  bad  two  brothers  of  that  name. 
— *-III.  A.  Carthaginian,  more  known  by  the 
excellence  of  his  writings  than  by  his  military 
exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  u|>on  hus^ 
bandry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Scipio  at  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman 
senate.  They  were  translated  into  Qreek  by 
Cassios  Dionj^ics  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin  by 
order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato  had 
already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  subject; 
and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observed,  con- 
sulted the  writings  of  Mago  with  greater  ear- 
nestness than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline  verses. 
CWMmeUa.— -IV.  A  Carthaginian,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Wr- 
rbus  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of  120 
sail  This  offer  was  politely  refused  by  the 
Roman  senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of  As- 
drubal  and  Hamilcar.     V<A,  Max, 

Mahcrbal,  a  Carthaginian,  who  was  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntum,  ana  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  Annibal  at  ine  battle  af  CannsB.  He 
advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to  consider  on 
so  bold  a  measure ;  upon  which  Maherbal  ob- 
served, that  Annibal  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  victory. 

MajoriInus,  Jul.  (Valerius,)  an  emperor  of 
the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized  himself 
by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  He  was 
massacred,  after  a  reign  of  37  years,  by  one  of 
his  urenerals. 

Mambrcos,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  surren- 
dered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in 
a  public  assembly  at  Sjrracuse  were  received 
with  groans  and  hisses;  upon  which  he  dashed 
his  h^  against  a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy himself.  The  blows  were  not  fatal,  and 
Biamercus  was  soon  after  put  to  death  as  a  rob- 
ber, B.  C.  340.  Pob^^en.  5.— C.  Nep,  in.  Tim. 
a  mercenary  band  of  aoldiers, 
4M 


which  passed  ftrom  Campania  into  Sicily  at  iha 
request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  in  the 
service  of  Agatbocles,  they  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates  at 
Syracuse,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  Sicily.  In 
their  way  to  the  coast,  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  people  of  Messana.  and 
soon  returned  perfidy  for  hospitality.  They 
murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  and  render- 
ed themselves  masters  of  the  place.  After  this 
violence,  they  assumed  the  name  of  Mameitinii 
and  called  their  cit ^r  MamerUnaf  from  a  provin- 
cial word,  which,  m  their  language,  signified 
Maiftial  or  warUke.  The  Mamertines  were  af- 
terwards defeated  by  Hiero,and  totally  disabled 
to  repair  their  ruined  aliairs.  Pku.  in  PftrkAc 

Mamiua  Lex,  de  UmitibuM,  by  the  tribune 
Mamilius.  It  ordained  that  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands,  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be 
left  tmcultivated,  which  no  person  could  convert 
into  private  prc^rty.  It  also  appointed  com- 
missioners to  see  it  carried  into  execution. 

Mamiui,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended ftrom  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived 
at  Tuscuium,  firom  whence  they  came  to  Rome, 
lAv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamilius  Ocriynrs.     Vid.  Utomlims. 

MAMihmis  VBTomras.     Vid.  Aneiie,  Pan  m. 

MimnEttA.  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Fonmae. 
He  foUowea  the  fortime  of  J.  Csesar  in  Gan^ 
where  he  greatly  enriched  hinsself.  He  baiU  a 
magnificent  palace  on  mount  Coelias.  and  was 
the  first  who  incrusted  his  walls  with  marble. 
Catullus  has  attacked  him  in  hb  epigrams. 
Formie  is  sometimes  called  Mammrrmrwm  mrit. 
Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

MiNciinn,  C.  a  Roman  general,  who,  thoaKh 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  &- 
feated  by  4000  Numantians,  B.  C.  13a  He 
wasdregged  from  the  senate,  &c.  Cic.  ta  OnL 
I,  c.  40. 

MakdInb.  a  daughter  of  kmg  Astyages, 
married  by  ner  father  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble 
person  of  Persia.    Vid.  Cf^rui, 

MandAnes.  an  Indian  prince  and  philoso- 

Sher,  whom  Alexander  invited  by  his  ambassa- 
ors,  on  pain  of  death,  to  come  to  his  banquet, 
as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  philo^c^her 
ridiculed  the  threats  and  promises  of  Alexan- 
der, dec.    S^ad.  15. 

BdANncBRATius,  a  young  Briton,  who  came 
over  to  CiBsar  in  QbjolX.  His  father,  Immana- 
entius,  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been  pot 
to  death  br  order  of  Cassivelannits.  Cta^BtO. 
O.  5,  e.  90. 

MANfiroo,  a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliapolts 
in  Egypt,  sumamed  the  Mendesian,  B.  C.  9BL 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  whiA 
has  been  often  quoted  and  commended  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  Josephos.  It  was 
chiefly  collected  flt>m  the  writings  of  Memtry, 
and  ftom  the  journals  and  annals  which  were 
preserved  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  This  his- 
tory has  been  greatly  oorrupted  by  the  Greeks. 
The  author  supported  that  all  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  had  been  mere  monals,  and  had  all 
livea  upon  earth.  This  history,  which  is  now 
lost,  hsd  been  epitomised,  and  some  ftragmenis 
of  it  are  still  extant.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
poem  ascribed  toManetho,  in  which  the  nower 
of  the  stars,  which  preside  over  the  birtn  and 
fata  of  mankind,  is  explained.    TheApoteksp 
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mata  of  this  author  were  edited  in  4to.  hy  Gro- 
bovitts,  L.  Bat.  1698. 

Maniua  Lex,  l^  Manilins  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  678.  It  required  that  all  the  forces  of 
Lucollas  and  his  province,  together  with 
Bithrnia^  which  was  then  nnaer  the  command 
of  Glabrio,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey,  and 
that  this  general  should,  without  any  delay,  de- 
clare war  against  Mithridates,  and  still  retain 
the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

Manilius,  L  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquin.  He  lived  at  Tusculum, 
cmd  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house 
when  banished  from  Rome,  Ac.  L4v.  3,  c.  15. 
—II.  Caios,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  of  which  five  boolci  are  extant, 
treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  style  is  not 
elegant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
known,  though  some  suppose  that  he  flourished 
in  the  Augustan  age.  No  author,  however,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  haa  made  mention  of 
ManiUus.  The  best  editions  of  ManUius  are 
those  of  Bentley,  4to.  London,  1739,  and  Sto- 
cberns,  8vo.  Argentor,  1767. 

Manlius  ToaaulTus,  L  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  youth  was  distinguished  l^  a  livelv 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  promising  tal- 
ents were,  however,  impeded  b^  a  difliculiy  of 
speaking ;  and  the  father,  unwilling  to  expose 
hjs  son's  rusticity  at  Rome, detautedhim  in  the 
country.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  was  pub- 
licly censured,  and  Marius  Pomponius  the  tri- 
bune cited  him  to  answer  for  his  unfatherly  be- 
haviour to  his  son.    Youns  Manlius  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand 
he  entered  the  house  of  the  tribune,  and  made 
him  solemnly  promise  that  he  would  drop  the 
accusation.    This  action  of  Manlius  endeared 
him  to  the  people,  and  soon  alter  he  was  chosen 
military  tribune.    In  a  war  against  the  Gauls 
be  accqjled  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  smture  and  ponderous  arms  had 
rendered  him  terrible  and  almost  invincible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.    The  Gaul  was  con- 
quered, and  Manlius  stripped  him  of  his  arms ; 
and,  fVom  the  collar  (iorquis)  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever  after  sur- 
named  TorqualtLS.    Manlius  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship  without 
having  been  previously  consul.    The  severity 
of  Torquatus  lo  his  son  has  been  deservedly 
censored.    This  father  had  the  courage  and 
heart  to  put  to  death  his  son,  because  he  had 
engaged  one  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  an  hon- 
ourable  victory,  without  his  previous  permis- 
sion.   This  uncommon  rigour  displeased  many 
of  the  Romans;  and  though  Torquatus  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  commended  bv 
the  senate  for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  youtn 
showed  their  disapf>robation  of  the  consul's  se- 
verity by  refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage 
which  every  other  conqueror  received.    Some 
time  after,  the  censorship  was  offered  to  him  ; 
bot  he  refased  it,  observing,  that   the  people 
coald  not  bear  his  severity  nor  he  the  vices  of 
the  people.   Prom  the  rigour  of  Torquatus,  -all 
edicts,  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice  have 
been  called  Mdnliaiia  edida.    lAv.  7,  c.  10. — 

Vol.  Mnx,  6,  c.  9. II.  Marcus,  a  celebrated 

Roman,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  the  field 


of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Manlius, 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen^  fled  into  the 
capitol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was  sudden* 
ly  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enem^.  This 
action  gained  him  the  surname  of  CofiUolinus  ; 
and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour  bad 
awakened  him  to  ann  himself  in  his  own  de- 
fence, were  ever  after  held  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed,  to 
abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator.  Com. 
Cossus,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people 
put  on  mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison 
their  common  fatner.  This  did  not  in  the  least 
check  his  ambition ;  he  continued  to  raise  fac- 
tions, and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make  him- 
self absolute,  till  at  faist  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  became  his  accusers.  He  was 
tried  in  the  Campus  Martins;  but  when  the 
distant  view  of  the  capitol  which  Manlius  bad' 
saved,  seemed  to  influence  the  people  in  bis  fa- 
vour, the  court  of  justice  was  removed,  and 
Manlius  was  condemned.  He  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  371 ; 
and,  to  render  his  ignominy  still  greater,  none 
of  his  family  were  luterwaras  permitted  to  bear 
the  surname  of  Marcus^  and  the  place  where 
his  house  had  stood  was  deemed  unworthy  to 
be  inhabited.  lAv,  5,  c.  31, 1.  6,  c.  5. — Flor.  1, 
c.  IS  and  96.— Foi.  Max.  6,  c.  3.— FtV/r.  JBn. 

6,  V.  896. in.  Imperiosus,  father  of  Manlius 

Torquatus,  was  made  dictator.     Vid,  Manlius 

T\frfuaim. IT.   Yolso,  a  Roman  consul. 

who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and 
made  war  against  theGallo-Grecians,  whom  he 
conquered.  He  was  honoured  wiih  a  triumph 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  first  strongly  op- 
posed. JF^ar,  3,  c.  11. — Liv,  38,  c.  12,  £c.-^— 
V.  Cains,  or  Aulus,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens 
to  collect  the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A. 

U.  C.  300.-1*17.  3,  c  64,  1.  3,  c.  31. VI. 

Another  in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was  shut ^VIl.  a  Roman  appointed 

judge  between  his  son  Silanus  and  the  province 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parlies  bad  been 
heard,  the  father  said :  "  It  is  evident  that  my 
son  has  sufiered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore 
I  deem  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  my 
house,  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  pres- 
ence." Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of 
his  ihther,  that  he  hanged  himself.  Vol.  Max, 
o,  c.  o. 

Man8u£tu8,  J.  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son,  then 
very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  promoted 
by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  detacnment  of 
the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his  father 
was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansuetus  was 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  &c.  Tacit. 
Hist,  3,  c.  26. 

Mabcbll!nu8  AmnlMua,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, who  carried  arms  under  Constantius. 
Jalian,  and  Valens,  and  wrote  a  histoir  of 
Rome  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  where  Sne- 
tonias  stops,  to  the  emperor  Valens.  His  style 
Is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  but  it  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  the  ac- 
tions he  mentions  the  author  was  nearly  con- 
cerned. This  history  was  composed  at  Rome, 
where  Ammianus  retired  from  the  noise  and 
troubles  of  the  camp,  and  does  not  betray  that 
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severity  agaiiul  the  Christiaas  which  other 
writers  have  manifested,  thoagh  the  author  was 
warm  in  fiivoar  of  Paganism,  the  rdigion  which 
for  a  while  was  seatM  on  the  throne.  It  was 
divided  into  thirQr-aoe  books,  of  which  onlj  the 
eighteen  last  remain,  beginning  at  the  desith  of 
Magnentitts.  The  beat  editions  of  Ammiaaas 
are  those  of  Gronovius,  fol.  and  4io.  L.  BaL 
1693,  and  of  Emesti.  8vo.  Lips.  1773. 

Marcrllds,  I.  (BlarcQs  Claiidias,)  a  fhinoiis 
Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  Funic  war, 
had  the  management  of  on  expedition  against 
the  Gaub,  where  he  obtained  the  Spolia  opma, 
by  killinff  with  his  own  hand  Veridomanis,  the 
-  king  of  ue  enemy.  Such  sooceas  rendered  him 
popular,  and  soon  after  he  was  intrusted  to  op- 
pose Annibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  obtained  some  advantage  over  this 
celebrated  Carthaginian,  and  showed  his  coun- 
trymen that  Annmal  was  not  invincible.  The 
troubles  which  were  raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the  death  of  Hieronymos,  alarmed 
the  Romans,  and  Marcellns,  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, was  sent  with  a  powerful  force  against 
Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  ^  sea  and  land,  but 
his  operations  proved  inefKCtoal,  and  the  in- 
vention and  industry  of  ajphiloeopher.  vid.  Ar- 
ehimedeSf  were  able  to  laiffle  all  the  eDortii  and 
to  destroy  allthe^^neat  and  stupendous  macnines 
and  military  engmes  of  the  Romans  darinr  three 
successive  years.  The  perseverance  of  Maroel- ' 
lus  at  last  obtained  the  viotoiy.  The  inatten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  dunne  their  nocturnal 
celebration  of  the  festivals  or  Diana,  lavoared 
his  operations ;  be  forcibly  entered  the  town, 
and  made  himself  master  m  it.  The  conqueror 
enriched  the  capital  of  Italy  with  the  spoils  of 
Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapa- 
cionsness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  ofall 
its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confessed  that 
he  oad  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  elegance  of  the  Greeks  among  his  country- 
men. After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  Marcel- 
lus  was  called  upon  by  his  country  to  oppose  a 
second  time  Annibal.  In  this  caropaijp  he  be- 
haved with  greater  vigour  than  before;  the 
greatest  part  of  The  towns  of  the  Samnites,  which 
had  revolted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms, 
and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Annibal  made  pris- 
oners. Some  time  after,  an  engagement  with 
the  Carthaginian  general  proved  unfavourable ; 
Marcellus  had  the  disadvantage;  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  successful  skirmish  vindicated 
his  military  character,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  Marcellus,  however,  was  not 
safliciently  vi^lant  against  the  snares  of  but 
adversary.  He  imprudently  separated  himself 
fn)m  his  camp,  and  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade, 
in  ihe  60th  year  of  his  age,  in  his  fifth  consul- 
ship, A.  U.  C.  546.  His  body  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  conqueror, 
and  his  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to 
his  son.  Marcellus  claims  our  commendation  for 
his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues ;  and  the 
humanity  of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at  the 
thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  exposed  to 
the  avarice  and  nipaciousne^  of  an  incensed 
soldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  and  the  laws 
of  war  rendered  inevitable.  Vir^.  .fSn.  6,  v.  855. 

—PaUre.  2,  c.  38.— ««/.  in  viUL,  &c. 11. 
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name,  signalized  himself  in  the  civil 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm  attachment 
to  the  latter.  He  was  banished  by  Csrsar,  but 
afterwards  recalled  at  the  request  of  the 
Cieero  andertook  his  defence  in  aa 


which  is  still  extanu*— — III.  The  grandsoiL  of 
Pompey's  friend,  rendered  himselfpopnlarb^ 
his  universal  benevolence  and  aftbility.  Hm 
was  SOB  of  Maroellos  by  Octavia  the  attccr  of 
Augustus.  He  married  Julia,  that  emperorls 
daughter,  and  was  publicly  intoided  as  hia  aa^ 
cessor.  Vid,  OeUvia,  Marcellus  was  barieA 
at  the  public  expense.  Virg.  jBn.  6,  v.  883. 
SuH.  in  Aug. — PIml.  in  MurcelL — Snur.  Cm^ 

sol.  ad  Marc-^Paierc  %  c  93. ^lY .     The 

son  of  the  great  Biarcellus  who  took  SyracQse| 
was  caitt:ht  in  the  ambuscade  which  provaa 
fatal  to  ms  fiuher,  but  he  fcr^  his  wajr  fpom 
the  enemy  and  escaped.  He  received  the  nsfaea 
of  his  fiuher  from  the  oonqaeror.    MHmk  im 

MAacuLax,byBiaiieiusCeBaoriniia.  Ii  lbr« 
bade  any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  oiloe  of 
censor  more  than  once. 

MxaaA,  I.  the  wife  of  Regidos.  When  ate 
heard  that  her  huihaad  had  been  put  to  dcsdi  at 
Carthage  in  the  naost  excrociating  manner,  A^ 
retorteuthe  punishment,  and  shut  up  some  Cai^ 
thaginiaa  prisoners  ia  a  bami,  which  sh«  had 
previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  irmate 
was  obliged  to  stop  her  wantonness  and  croeliy. 
Diod.  94. IL  A  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

MutalHkf  a  sister  m  the  emperor  Tr^aa, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  vir- 
tues, and  her  amialile  disposition,  was  declared 
Augustus  and  emperess  by  her  brother.  She  died 
A.  D.  113. 

MABGiJLNua,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  bom  of  aa 
obscure  fiunily.    After  he  had  lor  some  time 
served  in  the  armyasacommon  soUKer.  he  was 
made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  offlceis  of 
Theooosius.  His  winning  address  and  oaoooi- 
mon  talents  raised  him  to  higher  stations;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodosins  the  fid,  A.  D.  486^ 
he  was  inveaud  with  the  imperiid  purple  ia  th» 
east.    The  subjects  of  the  Koman  empire  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.    Maiei- 
anus  showed  himself  active  and  resolute ;  and 
when  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Hus, 
asktd  of  the  emperor  the  annual  tribute  whieli 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  his  predecessors 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  oTTheodosiaa 
firmly  said,  that  he  kept  bis  gold  for  hs  friends, 
but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  enemies.    In  the  midst  of  nniver- 
sal  popularity,  Marcianusdied,  after  a  reign  of 
six  years,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  be 
making  warlike  preparations  against  the  bi 
rians  that  had  invaded  Africa.    His  death 
lamented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great, 
his  reicrn  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  golden  age.    Marcianus  naarHed 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.     It  is 
said  that  in  the  vears  of  his  obscurity  be  fbond 
a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  and  that  heKad 
the  humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial ;  Ibr 
which  circumstance  be  was  accused  of  the  hooii.. 
cide  and  imprisoned.    He  was  condeoMied  to 
lose  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would  faar«  been 
executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer  been  diacor* 
ered,  and  convinced  the  world  of  the  in 
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of  llarda2ra& 11.  Cat)eUft.    Vid.  CapeUet, 

MAVLOOn  Sabikcs,  (M.)  i.  was  theprogenitor 
of  (he  Marcian  familj  at  Rome.  He  came  to 
Rome  tirith  Noma,  and  it  was  he  who  advised 
Knma  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Romans 
offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself 
kiog  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  when  his  efforts  prored  unsnccessfnl.  he 
killed  himself.  EUs  son.  who  married  a  daughter 
yf  Kama,  was  made  nifbpriest  by  his  father- 
m-law.  Ue  was  father  orAncns  Martins.  Plui. 

in  Xuma, II.  A  man  whom  Catiline  hired 

to  a88as^ttnate  Cicero. 
Bliacus,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans,  vid.  jtSmilius^  Lepidus,  Ac. 

Carynensis,  a  general  of  the  AchsBan  leagne, 
«uo  B.  C 

MiRDONnTs,  a  general  of  Xeftes,  who,  aft«r 
<he  defeat  of  his  master  aC  Thermopylas  and  Sa- 
lamis,  was  left  in  Qreece  with  an  army  of 
900,0n0  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country  and 
reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  In  a  bat- 
tle at  Platsea,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slain,  B.  C.  479.  He  bad  been  com- 
nander  of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  cbiefly  by  his  advice  that  .Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Piut, 
U  Arist.S6r0d^.  6,  7  and  9,-^Diod.  11.— 
J^iuTM.  9,  c.  13,  dte. 

MaroItcs,  a  man  agakst  whom^  as  some 
suppose,  Itomer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  aife<h 
tatioD.  Wlien  Demosthenes  wished  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Athena^  he 
called  him  another  Mareites. 

Maria  Lbx,  bv  C.  Marius,  the  tfibime,  A. 
Hi.  C  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  p&ntetj 
on  which  the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes 
ia  the  ^MitfU,  to  be  narrower,  that  no  other 
might  Stand  thereto  binder  the  proceedings  of 

Ihe  assembly. Another,  called  also  Porcia, 

hf  L.  Marias  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
691.  It  fined  a  certain  sum  of  money  such  com- 
nand^rs  as  gave  a  false  account  to  the  Roman 
sMiraie  of  the  nnmber  of  slain  in  a  battle. 

MAfliAMNA,  a  Jewish  woman,  who  married 
Herodes. 

MAaTts,(C.)r.  acelebneted  Roman,  who,  from 
a  peasant  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tjrrants  that  Rome  ever  beheld  during  her 
con.^tt!ar  government. He  was  bom  at  Arpinum, 
of  obseure  and  illiterate  parents.    His  father 
bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  his  mother 
was  called  Falcinia.    He  forsook  the  meaner 
occopations  of  the  country  for  the  camp,  and 
ffiffnalized  himself  under  dcipio  at  the  siege  of 
Tuntnaniia.    His  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was 
of  the  ikmily  of  the  Caesars,  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  raise  him  to  consequence.    He  pass- 
ed into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Me- 
tcllas.  against  Jugurtha,  and,  after  he  had  there 
ingmtiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  raised 
enemies  to  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  and  canvassed  for  the  consulship. 
He  was  elected,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
agamat  Jn^rtha.    No  sooner  was  Jngnrtha 
corufoered  than  new  honours  and  fresh  trophies 
awaited  Marius.  The  provinces  of  Rome  were 
suddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of  300,000  barba- 
rians, and  Marius  was  sent  against  the  Ten- 
tones.    The  war  was  prolons^ed,  and  Marius 
a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  urith  the 
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consulship.    At  last  two  engamnenls  were 
fought,  and  not  less  than  20Ofiw  of  the  barba-* 
rian  forces  of  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000  made  pris- 
oners.   The  following  year  was  also  marked 
by  a  total  overthrow  ofthe  Cimbri,another  horde 
of  barbarians,  in  which  140.000  were  slaughter* 
ed  by  the  Romans  and  60,000  takm  prisoners; 
After  such  honourable  victories,  Marius,  with 
his  colleague  Catulus,entered  Rome  in  triumph ; 
and,  for  his  eminent  services,  he  received  the 
appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.    He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time ;  and,  as  his  in* 
irepidity  had  delivered  his  country  from  its  Cor* 
elgtk  enemies,  he  sought  employment  at  home; 
and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise  seditions 
and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.    This  was 
the  cause  and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war. 
Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  prose- 
cute the  Mithridatie  war,  and  ne  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he  conszd* 
ered  as  arbitrary  and  improper.   He  advanced 
to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  The  unfavourable  winds  prevent<« 
ed  him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa, 
and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  where 
the  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  di^overed  him 
in  a  marsh,  where  he  bad  plunged  himself  into 
the  mud,  and  left  onlv  his  mouth  above  the  sui^ 
face  for  respiration.  He  was  violently  dragged 
to  the  neignbouring  town  of  Mintomsp ;  and 
the  magistrates,  airdevt>ted  to  the  interest  of 
SytUi,  passed  sentence  of  immediate  death  on 
their  magnanimous  prisoner.  A  Gaul  was  com^ 
manded  to  cut  off  his  head  in  the  dungeon,  but 
the  stem  conntenanee  of  Marius  disarmea  the 
courage  of  the  executioner,  and  when  he  heard 
the  exclamation  of  TSme  homoy  aud^a  occidetB 
Caittm  Marvum^  the  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened 
the  compassion  ofthe  inhabitants  of  Mintumas. 
They  released  Marius  from  prison,  and  favoui<* 
ed  his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  soft 
Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  of  th« 
country  in  his  cause.    Marius  landed  near  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  received  no  small 
consolation  at  the  sight  of  the  venerable  ruins 
of  a  once  powerftil  city,  which,  like  hinisel/l 
had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel 
vicissitude  of  fortune.    He  soon  after  learned 
that  Cinna  had  embraced  his  cause  at  Rome. 
This  intelligence  animated  Marius :  he  set  sail 
to  assist  his  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men.    His  army,  however,  gradually  in- 
creased, and  he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqueror. 
His  enemies  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  his 
fnnr.    Rome  was  filled  with  blood,  and  he  who 
had  once  been  called  the  father  of  his  country, 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  attend- 
ed by  a  nnmber  of  assassins,  who  immediately 
slaughtered  all  those  whose  salntations  were  not 
answered  by  their  leader.    Such  were  the  sig- 
nals for  bloodshed.    When  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment,  they 
made  themselves  consuls;  but  Marius,  already 
worn  out  with  old  ae^e  and  infirmities,  died  six- 
teen days  after  he  had  been  honoured  with  the 
consular  dignity  for  the  seventh  time,  B.  C.  86. 
His  end  was  probably  hastened  by  the  uncom- 
mon quantity  of  wine  which  he  drank  when 
labouring  under  a  dangerous  disease.  Such  was 
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the  end  of  Marias,  who  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous bj  his  victories  and  by  his  cruelly.  As 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  poFerty  and 
among  peasants,  U  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  he  always  betrayed  rusticity  in  his  behav- 
iour, and  despised  in  others  those  polished  man- 
siers  and  that  studied  address  which  education 
had  denied  him.  His  countenance  was  stem, 
his  voice  firm  and  imperiousjuid  his  disposition 
untractable.  He  was  m  the  70th  year  oi  his  a^ 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  m 
the. fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  man V  of  her  citizens.  His  only  quali- 
fications were  those  of  a  great  general,  and  with 
these  he  rendered  himself  the  most  illustrious 
and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  because  he  was  the 
only  one  whose  ferocity  seemed  capable  to  op- 
pose the  barbarians  of  the  north.  PliU.invitd. 
•^PaUrc.  %  c.  9.— /f^Uv.  3,  c.  Z,—Jwo.  8,  v.  245. 

dx. — iMcan,  3,  t.  69. II.  Caius,  the  son  or 

the  great  Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  his  father, 
and  shared  his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune. 
He  made  himself  consul  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
^ge,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  oppo- 
sed his  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated  by 
Sylla,  and  fled  to  PFoeneste,  where  he  killed 

himself.    Plut,  in  Mario. IIL  One  of  the 

Ql^ek  fathers  of  the  5th  centunr,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Qamer,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1673 ; 

and  Baluzius,  ib.  1684. IV.  M.  Aurelius,  a 

native  of  Gaul,  who,  from  the  mean  employ- 
ment of  a  blackismith.  became  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Ghdlienus,  ana  at  last  caused  himself  to 
be  saluted  emperor.  Three  days  after  this  de- 
lation, a  roan  who  had  shared  nis  pover^  with- 
out partaking  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune, 
pubucly  assassinated  him.  and  be  was  killed  by 
a  sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time 
of  his  obscurity.  Marius  has  been  often  cele- 
brated for  his  great  strength;  and  it  is  confi- 
dently reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of 
his  migers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 

most  rapid  course. V.  Maximus,  a  Latin 

writer,  who  published  an  account  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now 
lost.    His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  fideli^. 
Marpisu.     Vid.  Part  III. 

.  Marres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conveyed  his  letters  wherever  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  his  faith- 
ful bird  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  JSlian  An. 
6,  c.  7. 

.  Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  C.  Marius,  in  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions he  undertook.    PhU.  in  Mkrio. 

.  Marti  A  LIS,  (Marcus  Valerius,)  a  native  of 
Bilbilis  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
2Dtli  year  ot  his  age,  where  he  recommended 
himself  to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  Domi- 
ti^m  gave  him  the  tribuneship;  but  the  poet, 
unmindful  of  the  favours  he  received,  after  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  to  ridicule  the 
vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster  whom,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern  of  virtue, 
goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan  treated  the 
poet  with  coldness ;  and  MartiaJ,  after  he  had 
pQLssed  thirty-five  years  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  affluence, 
retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had  the 
mortificatiim  to  be  the  object  of  malevolence,  sa- 


tire, and  ridicule.  He  received  some  Ucwau 
from  his  friends,  and  his  poverty  was  alleviated 
by  the  liberality  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he 
had  panegyrized  in  his  poems.  Idartial  died 
about  the  104th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age  He  is  now  well  known  by 
the  fourteen  books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote. 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by  the 
candid  confession  of  the  author  in  this  line : — 

SwU  bonat  tmU  quadam  medtatria,  smml  Mate 
plwra. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Martial  that  his  talent 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the  sub- 
ject or  an  epigram.  The  best  editions  of  Bfiar- 
tial  are  those  of  Rader,  foL  Mogunt,  1697,  of 
Schriverius,  12mo.  L.  Bat  1619,  and  of  Smids^ 
8vo.  AmsL  1701. 

Marvllus,  L  a  tribune  of  the  peopl^  who 
tore  the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  vpoa 
Caesar's  statues,  and  who  ordered  those  Qua 
had  saluted  him  king  to  be  impsisoned.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  consulship  by  J.  Caesar. 

PluL ^IL  A  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  M. 

Aurelius.  He  satirised  the  emperor  with  great 
licentiousness,  but  his  invectives  were  okre- 
garded  and  himself  denpised. 

Masuossa,  son  of  Qala,  was  king  of  a  saoall 
part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Carthaginians 
m  their  wars  against  Rome.   He  proved  a  naosl 
indefatigable  and  courageous  ally,  bat  an  act 
of  generosity  converted  him  to  the  interests  of 
Rome.    After  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal.  Scipio, 
the  first  Africanus  who  had  obtained  the  tIcIo- 
IT,  found,  amonff  the  prisoners  of  war,  one  <^ 
the  nephews  of  Masinissa.    He  seat  him  back 
to  h»  uncle,  loaded  with  presents,  and  condact- 
ed  him  with  a  detachment  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  his  person.   Masinissa  was  straek 
with  the  generous  action  of  the  Roman  peneral, 
he  forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  jomed  his 
troops  to  those  of  Scipio.    It  was  to  his  exer- 
tions they  owed  many  of  their  victories  in  Afii- 
ca,  and  particularly  in  that  battle  which  proved 
fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  S^hax.   The  I^nmidian 
conqueror,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  Sopho- 
nisML,  the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  carriea  her 
to  his  camp,  and  married  her ;  but  when  be  psr- 
ceived  that  this  new  connexion  displeased  Sci- 
pio, he  sent  poison  to  his  wife,  and  recomoMnd- 
ed  her  to  destroy  herself,  since  he  coold  not  pre- 
serve her  life  in  a  manner  which  became  her 
rank,  her  dignity,  and  fbrtnne,  withont  erod- 
ing his  Roman  allies.    In  the  battle  of  ^*w*». 
Masinissa  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  great  Annibal ;  and  the  Romans,  wlio  had 
so  often  been  spectators  of  his  coura^  and  tbI- 
our,  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  kmgdkHn  of 
Syphax  and  some  of  the  Carthaginian  territo^ 
ries.  Masinissa  died  in  the  97th  year  c^  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  above  sixty  years,  149  jrenrs  b^ 
fore  the  Christian  era.    In  tne  last  years  of 
life  he  was.  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies^ 
having  with  the  most  indefatigable  activity ;  amd 
he  often  remained  for  many  successive  days  on. 
horseback,  without  a  saddle  under  him  or  a 
covering  upon  his  head,  and  without  showioe 
the  least  marks  of  fatigue.    This  strength  ot 
mind  and  body  he  chiefly  owed  to  the  temper- 
ance which  he  observed.    He  was  seen  **^H»*g 
brown  br^d  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  like  n  pirv 
vate  soldier,  the  day  after  he  had  oMaiaed 
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immortal  vktoi^r  over  the  armies  of  Carthage. 
He  left  fiftv-foar  sons,  three  of  whom  were 
legitimate.  Micipsa,  Gulassa,  and  Manastahal. 
The  kingaom  was  fairly  divided  among  them 
by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate  children  receiv- 
ed, as  their  portions,  very  valuable  presents. 
The  death  of  Gulussa  and  ManastatMl  soon 
after  left  Micipsa  sole  master  of  the  large  pos- 
sessions of  Miasinissa.  Strad.  17. — Polyb. — 
'Appian.  Lafiic. — Cie.  de  Senec. — Vol.  Max.  8. 
— Sallust.  tn  Jug.—Liv.  25,  Ac— Orwl  Fast, 
6,  V.  'm.—JusUn,  33,  d,  1. 38,  c.  6. 

MAflSAaETJS.     Vid.  Part  I. 

MatrIlia,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Matuta,  or  Ino.  Onlv  matrons  and  freebom 
women  were  admitted.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c. 
23.— Otrui.  .Rue. «,  V.  47.— Pftrf.  in  Cam. 

BiAiRoiTAUA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Mars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  of 
the  peaee  which  their  entreaties  had  obtained 
between  their  fathers  and  husbands.  Flowers 
were  then  offered  in  the  temples  o(  Juno.  Ovid, 
F\ist.  3,  c  229— PZ«^.  in  Rom. 
t  MAUBfTB,  a  man  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Titiian,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Anto- 
nini  He  was  governor  of  Syene  in  Upper 
fip7pt  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  rules 
erVpctry  and  versification. 

Matmoujs,  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte- 
misia was  so  disconsolate  at  his  death,  which 
iiappened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank  up  nis  ash- 
es, and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  monuments  of  antiquity,  to  celebrate  the 
memoryof  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved. 
This  famous  monument,  which  passed  for  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called 
MaustAevm^viA  from  it  all  other  magnificent 
sepulchres  and  tombs  have  received  the  same 
name.  It  was  btiiU  b^  four  different  architects ; 
Scopas  erected  the  side  which  faced  the  east, 
Timothens  had  the  south,  Leochares  had  the 
west,  and  Bruxn  the  north.  Pithis  was  also 
employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over  this  stately 
monument,  and  the  top  was  adorned  t^  a  chan- 
ot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  expenses  of  this 
edifice  were  immense,  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  the  philosopher  Anazagoras  to  exclaim,  when 
he  sa^  It,  How  muck  m4m€y  changed  into  istonefi  I 
yid.  ArUmisia.  Herodot.  7,  v.  99.—Strab.  U. 
— Diod,  16.— Patt5.  8,  c  16.— Pt*r.  4,  c.  11. 
4jkU.  10,  c.  IQ.-^PreperL  3,  el.  2,  v.  Zl.—Suet, 
Aiu^.  100. 

•  MAZKinrca,  (Marcus  Anrelius  Valerius,)  a 
OOQ  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  supposititious 
child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Diocletian, 
and  of  his  father,  raised  hiro  in  the  state,  and  he 
declared  himself  independent  emperor,  or  Au- 
gustus, A.  D.  306.  He  afterwards  incited  his 
father  to  re-assume  his  imperial  authority,  and 
in  a  perfidious  manner  destroyed  Severus,  who 
baddeliveredhimself  into  his  hands,  and  relied 
Qpon  bis  honour  for  the  safetjr  of  his  life.  His 
victories  and  successes  were  impeded  by  Gale- 
rins  Maximianus,  who  opposed  him  with  a  pow- 
erful force.  The  defeat  and  vol untary  death  of 
Cfolerius  soon  restored  peace  to  Italv,  and  Max- 
entius  passed  into  Africa,  where  he  rendered 
himselr  odioos  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  Itome,  and  was  in* 
formed  that  Constaatlne  t^as  eopie  to  dethrone 


him.  He  gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome, 
and,  after  he  had  lost  the  victorjr,  he  fled  back 
to  the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed 
the  Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he 
fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  A.  D.  312. 

Maximianus,  I.  (Herculius  Marcus  Anrelius 
Valerius,)  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maximianusj 
and  rewaraed  his  fidelity  by  making  him  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him 
the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  territo- 
ries of  Rome.  Maximianus  showed  the  jusmess 
of  tlie  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his  victories  over 
the  barbarians.  In  Britain  success  did  not  at- 
tend his  arms ;  but  in  Africa  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Anrelius  Julianus,  who  had  pro^ 
claimed  himself  emperor.  Soon  after.  Diocle- 
tian abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  ana  obliged 
Maximianus  to  follow  his  example,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  A.  D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly 
compiiea  with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greamess.  Before  the  first  year  of 
his  resignation  had  elapsed,  he  re-assumed  the 
imperial  dignity;  but  the  troops  mutinied  against 
him,  and  he  fled  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the  court 
of  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  acted  A 
conspicuous  character,  and  re* assumed  the  im^ 
perial  power,  which  his  misfortunes  hadobli|>ed 
nim  to  relinquish.  This  offended  Cbnstantme: 
But  when  open  violence  seemed  to  frustrate  the 
ambitious  views  of  Maximianus,  he  had  re- 
course to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon  his  daugh- 
ter Faustina,  to  leave  the  doors  of  her  chambeii* 
open  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  he  secretly  intro- 
dnbed  himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  staboed  the- 
man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  his  daughter.  This 
was  not  Constantine ;  Faustina,  faithftil  to  her 
husband,  had  apprized  him  of  her  father's  ma^ 
chinations,  and  a  eunuch  had  been  placed  in 
his  bed.  Constantine  resolved  to  punish  Max* 
imianus,  and  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to 
choose  his  own  death.  He  strangled  himself  at 
Marseilles.  A.  D.  310,  in  the  60Ui  vear  of  hl$ 
age.  His  oody  was  found  fresh  and  entire  in  a 
leaden  cofiin  abont  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

century. II.  Galerius  Valerius,  a  native  of 

Dacia,  who,  in  the  fir«t  years  of  his  life,  wasi 
employed  in  keeping  his  father's  flocks.  He 
entered  the  army,  where  his  valour  and  bodilj 
strength  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  hi^ 
superiors,  and  particularly  tp  Diocletian,  who 
invested  him  with  the  Imperialpurple  in  the 
east,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  in  mar- 
riage. (Valerius  deserved  the  confidence  of  his 
benefhclor.  He  conquered  the  Goths  and  Dal- 
matians, and  checkea  the  insolence  of  the  Per- 
sians. In  a  battle,  however,  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  Qalerins  was  defeated ;  and,  to  complete 
his  ignominy,  and  render  him  more  sensible  of 
his  disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk 
behind  his  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick ; 
he  assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy; 
This  success  elated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree^ 
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UmU  lie  clftiised  the  most  disnified  tppdlatioM, 
«fid  ordered  hiin&elf  to  be  called  ihe  sou  of  Mars. 
Piocleiian  himself  dreaded  lus  power,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial  dimity  by 
meaDs  of  his  threats.  As  soon  as  Diocletian 
had  abdicated,  Galerius  was  proclaimed  Augus- 
tus, A.  D.  904,  but  bis  cruelty  soon  rendered 
bim  odious;  and  the  Homan  i>eople,  offended  at 
bis  oppression,  raised  Maxentius  to  the  imperial 
dignity  the  ibUowing  year,  and  Galeriu$  was 
obUged  to  yield,  and  to  fly  before  his  mor^  for- 
tunate adver^i^.  He  died  in  the  greatest  a^ 
nies,  A.  D.  31jl.  In  his  character,  Galerius 
was  wanton  and  tyrannical ;  and  he  ofien  feast- 
ed his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dying  wretches, 
whom  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to  bears  and 
wad  beasts.  LacUuU.  dt  M.  P.  33.— ^«je6im 
^  c.  16. 

Maxuixkvs.  (Caius  Julius  Verus,)  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  ashep- 
Wd,  and,  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the 
labours  and  to  the  fati^^ues  of  a  camp.  He  en- 
tiered  the  Roman  armw^,  where  he  gradually 
fpse  to  the  first  offices;  and  on  the  death  oif 
Alexander  Scverus  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaiD)ed  emperor,  A.  D.  335l  The  popu* 
larity  which  he  nad  ^uned  when  general  of  the 
furmies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
loat  their  liires  on  the  false  suspicion  of  navin^ 
conspired  against  the  emperors  life.  Such  is 
the  charaeter  of  the  suspiciotts  and  tyrannical 
Maxiroinus.  In  his  military  capacity  he  acted 
with  the  same  ferocity  j  and'in  an  expedition  in 
Qermany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  com,  but 
)ie  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  mon- 
ster of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Jtome.  The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors, but  their  innocence  ana  pacific  virtues 
were  unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinus. 
After  their  fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their  bands  the  care 
of  the  republic.  These  measures  so  highly  ir- 
ritated Maximinus,  that,  at  the  first  intelligence, 
he  howled  like  a  wild  b^ist,  and  almost  destroy- 
ed himself  by  knocking  his  he^d  against  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  When  Kis  fury  was  aba- 
ted, he  marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
ioldiers,  ashamed  of  aecomnanyiog  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  bad  procured  him  the  name  of 
Pusiris,  Cyclops,  and  Phalaris,  asMssinated  biro 
in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aqaileia,  A.  D. 
S36,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Maximinus 
has  be^n  represented  fay  historians  as  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature ;  he  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn 
the  fingers  of  his  hand.  His  strength  was  pro- 
portionable to  his  gigantic  shape;  he  could 
alone  draw  a  loaded  wagon,  ana.  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist,  he  oflen  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth.  Ebrodianus. — Jarnaiid.  de  rA,  OH. 
-^CapM.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  purple ;  and  bis  choice  was  uaant- 
mously  approved  by  the  senate,  by  the  people, 
w4  by  the  army. 11.  Qalerios  Valerius^  » 


shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  wascaised  to  t|ia  im- 
perial dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D,  305i  Qe 
was  nephew  to  Galerius  Maximianus.  by  his 
mother  b  side,  and  to  bim  he  was  indebted  lor 


his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman 
As  Maximinus  was  ambitious  and  fond  of  Dov- 
er, he  looked  with  an  ey^e  of  jealousy  upon  UKiae 
wjko  shared  the  dignity  of  emperor  witb  hm- 
self.  He  declared  war  against  Liciniosi  ha 
colleague  on  the  throne ;  but  a  deieaL  vhiipli 
soon  aller  followed,  on  the  30th  of  ApriL  A.  D. 
313,  between  ^eraclea  and  Adrianopous^  lc4l 
him  without  resources  and  without  Uiemds, 
His  victorious  enemy  pursoed  him,  and  be  fled 
beyond  0x>unt  'i  aurus,  forsaken  andalmoat  m- 
known.  He  attempted  to  pat  an  end  to  hia 
existence,  but  his  enorts  were  inefiectoal  p  ainl 
though  his  death  i$  attributed  bv  aome  tode^mir. 
it  is  more  universally  believed  that  he  expired 
in  the  greatest  agonies,  of  a  dreadful  distcnper, 
which  consumfJ  him  day  and  night  with  inex^ 
pressible  pains.*-— III.  One  <^  the  ambasss- 
dora  of  young  Theodosius  tp  Attila,  king  of  thm 
Huns. 

IdAxinna,  (Magnus,)  I.  a  native  of 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D. 
The  unpopularity  of  Gratiaa  iavoared  his  i 
pation,  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  tioapa. 
Gratian  marched  against  bim,  bot  he  was  defie»fr> 
ed,  and  aoon  aA^r  assassinated.  Maxiwia  re- 
fused tha  honours  <^  a  burial  to  the  resnains  oC 
Gratian;  and  when  he  had  made  hamseU'iaM- 
ter  of  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  senl 
ambassadors  into  the  ew^  and  demanded  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  hiaa  as  lua 
associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius  endeaTomr- 
ed  to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but  Maximus  f«» 
solved  to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  cfoesed 
the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Bona 
opened  her  gates  to  the  oonqaeror.  Tbeodoma 
now  determSied  to  revenge  the  andacioosDess  aC 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  anifiee.  Ha  be- 
gan to  make  a  naval  armament,  and  Maihwis 
not  to  appear  in flsrior  to  his  adversair,  bad  ali- 
ready  embarked  his  troopa,  when  Thcodowiiw^ 
by  secret  and  hastened  marches,  fell  opon  hia^ 
and  besieeed  him  at  Aquileia.  Maxiiaas  waa 
betrayed  ay  bis  soldiers,  and  the  eQii(|iierar, 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  hisftUet 
and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life;  km.  ihe 
multitude  revised  nim  mercy,  and  instaai^ 
struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  His  sod,  Tietor, 
who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him.  w^ 
aoon  after  sacrificed  to  the  rary  of  the  8criaier& 

'. II.  Petrpnius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an 

illustrious  family.  He  caused  Valeatiaian  III 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne ;  and 
to  strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  married  the  en^ 
peress,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness  and  ia> 
prudence  to  betray  that  he  had  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  his  love  for  her  peraon.  This  deeia* 
ration  irritated  the  emperess;  she  had  reoomt 
to  the  Imrbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Valen> 
tin  Ian,  and  Maximus  was  stoned  to  death  by  bis 
soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tlbcfi 

A.  D  455.    He  reigned  only  77  days. ^II1» 

Popianus.    Vid.  Pupiamts. IV.  A  celehia- 

ted  cynic  philosopher  and  masrician  of  ^he* 
sus.  He  instructed  the  eroperor  Julian  m  magiiH 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  bts^oriaas, 
it  was  in  the  conversation  and  company  of  Max- 
iniM  that  the  apoBtacy  of  Joljna  originated.  Thi 
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emperor  not  only  visited  the  philosojpberf  bat  he 
even  sabmiuedhis  writings  to  his  inspection  and 
censure.  Mazimus  refused  to  lire  in  the  court 
of  Julian,  and  the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  with 
^e  refusal,  appointeil  him  hi^h  pontiff  in  the 
province  or  Lydia,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice.  Wnen 
Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  pro- 
mised him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  con- 
3 nests  would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive 
laa  those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded 
his  imperial  pupil,  that,  accoroing  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  wnich  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
matness  and  victories  he  was  ^ing  to  eclipse. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
saonficed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers :  but  the  in- 
terposition of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and  he 
retired  to  Constantinople.  Ue  was  soon  after 
ttocnsed  of  magical  practices  before  the  emperor 
Yaleos,  and  beheaded  at  Elphesus,  A;  D.  366. 
He  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical  trea- 
tises, some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

Th^  are  now  all  lost.  Ammian, V.  Tyrius^ 

a  Platonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
Una  This  emperor,  who  was  naturallv  fond  of 
staify,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximus, 
and  paid  great  deference  to  his  instructions. 
There  are  extant  of  Maximus  41  dissertations 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  written  in 
Qreek.  The  nest  editions  of  which  are  that  of 
Biivis,  8vo.  Cantab.  1703 ;  and  that  of  Reiske, 

9  vols.  8vo.  laps.  1T74. ^VI.  One  of  the 

Greek  fathers  of  the  7ih  century,  whose  works 
vere  edited  by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. 
-^YU.  A  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia. 
He  was  originally  a  sardener,  but,  by  enliatin|; 
in  the  Roman  armv,  he  became  one  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  nis  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  rank  and  opulence  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent. He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 
MccfNAS,  or  Mjeccbnas.  (C.  Cilnius,)  a  cel- 
ebrated Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself  im- 
monal  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  of  letters;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice 
^Dgustns  acknowledged  nimself  indebted  for 
ihe  security  be  enjoyed.  It  was  from  the  result 
of  his  advice,  against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa, 
that  Aogustus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme 
power  in  his  bands,  and  not  hy  a  voluntary  re- 
sigiiation  to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commotions. 
"I^  emperor  received  the  private  admonitions 
of  Meccenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as 
they  were  given :  and  he  was  not  displeased  wUh 
the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to 
him  with  these  words.  Descend  from  (ke  tribu- 
noj,  ikou  butcher !  while  he  sat  in  the  judgip^Dt- 
seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  impatience  in 
h is  countenance.  Mecoenas  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and,  according  to  the  most  received  opin- 
ion, he  wrote  a  history  of  animals,  a  journal 
of  the  life  of  Au^stus,  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ent namres  and  kinds  of  precious  stones,  be- 
sides the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  thinsr^,  all  now  last.  He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ;  and  on  his  death- 
b^  he  particularly  recommended  his  poetical 
friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Au- 
gaslu.<«.  From  the  v^tronage  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  Ivric  po- 
etry, among  the  Latins,  received  from  the  fa- 


vourite of  Augustas,  all  petrons  of  litemtufe 
hare  ever  since  been  callol  MeccBuates,  Vir^ 
dediCAted  to  him  his  Georgics,  and  Horace  his 
Odes.  Suet,  in  Aug.  66,  £c. — Plut.  in  Aug.-^ 
Berodian. — Senec.  ep.  19  and  93. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  the  17th  and  last  king 
of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was  appoint- 
ed with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  In  the 
election  Mcdon  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Keleus  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  render- 
ed himself  popular  by  the  iustice  and  modera- 
tion of  his  administration.  His  successors  were 
called  from  him  MidmUida,  and  the  office  of 
archon  remained  for  above  200  years  in  the 
family  of  Codnis  under  13  perpetual  archomsk 
Pans.  7,  c.  2.^Paierc  2,  c.  3. 

Medds,  a  son  of  JEgeus  and  Medea,  whogave 
his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Means,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek  his 
mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in  AtheM 
had  driven  away.  Vid.  Medea.  He  came  to 
Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his  uncle  Peri> 
ses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  iEetes.  his 
mother's  father^  because  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  ot 
the  grandsons  of  £etes.  Medus  assumed  an- 
other name,  and  called  himself  Hippotes,  son 
of  Creon.  Meanwhile,  Medea  arrived  at  Col* 
chis,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  priestess  of  D^ 
ana :  and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Creon's 
children  was  imprisoned,  she  resolved  to  hasten 
the  destraetion  of  a  person  whose  ftunily  she 
detested.  To  efiect  this  with  more  certainty, 
she  told  the  usurper  that  Hippotes  was  really  a 
son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to  murdeir 
him.  She  begged  Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes, 
that  she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment 
Perses  consented.  Medea  discovered  that  it 
was  her  own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him 
with  the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  againat 
his  life,  ana  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was^ 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grand&p 
ther*s  throne.  Hesiod. — Theog. — Paui.  8.— 
ApoUsd,  l.''-Jiutin.42.—Simec.inMid,^JHifd. 

Megabtzus,  I.  one  c^  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He 
was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  DarioGL 
where  he  took  Perjrnthus,  and  conquered  all 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  h»  sove- 
reign.   Berodift.  3,  &c. II.  A  son  of  Zopy^ 

rus,  satrap  to  Darius.    He  conquered  Egypt. 

&c.    fferod^.  3,  c.  160. III.  A  satrap  oi 

Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  iVom  his  king,  and 
defeated  two  large  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  him.  The  interference  of  bis  friends 
restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and  he 
showed  his  altachraent  to  Artaxerxes  by  killing 
a  lion  which  threatened  his  life  In  bunting. 
This  act  of  afiectioa  in  Megabyzus  was  lookd 
upon  with  envy  by  the  king.  He  was  discarded, 
and  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  monnrch  by 
means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  76ih  year 
of  his  as^,  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.  Ctesia*. 

Mrgacles,  I.  an  Athenian  archon,  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
sacrilesre  which  was  committed  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Cylon.    Plut  in  Sol. II.  A  son  of 

Alcm^on,  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians 
after  the  departure  of  Solon  fh)Tn  Athens.    He 

was  ejected  by  Pisistratus. III.  A  man  who 

exchanged  dress  with  Pvrrhus  when  a«i«g>i^ 
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the  Tarentlnes  in  Italy.  He  was  killed  in  that 
diflgnise. 

Meqaleas.  a  seditions  pen^^n  of  Corinth.  He 
was  seized  for  his  treacnery  to  King  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  upon  which  he  destroyed  himself  to 
aTOtd  punishment. 

Meoapenthes,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mene- 
lauSj  who,  after  his  father's  return  fW>m  the 
Trpnan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Alector,  a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother's 
name  was  Teridae,  a  slave  of  Menelaos.  Ho- 
mtr.  Od.  4. — ApoUod.  3. 

MBaASTB^NBs,  a  Greek  historian  in  the  age 
of  Selencus  Nicanor,  about  900  years  htfovt 
Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  Oriental  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Indians.  His  history  is 
oAen  quoted  by  the  ancients.  What  now  passes 
as  his  composition  is  spurious. 

Mela  Pomponius,  a  Spaniard  who  flourished 
about  the  45th  year  of  the  Chr»tian  era,  and 
di:$tinguished  himself  by  his  geography,  divided 
Into  three  books,  and  written  with  elegance, 
with  great  perspicuity  and  brevity.  The  best 
editions  of  this  book,  called  de  sOk  orbis^  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1729,  and 
ReinholJ,  4to.  Eton.  1761. 

Melanippidea,  a  Greek  poet,  about  590  years 
before  Christ.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
flourished  about  GO  years  after  at  the  court  of 
Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Macedonia.  Some 
fVagmenis  of  their  poetry  are  extant. 

Melanthus,  Mblanthes,  or  Mblanthtus, 
a  son  of  Andropom'pas,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  flrom  his  pater- 
nal kingdom  by  the  Heraplids,  and  came  to 
Athens,  where  king  Thvmoetes  resigned  the 
crown  to  him  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against 
Xanthus,  a  general  of  the  Boeotians,  who  made 
war  against  him.  He  fought  and  conquered. 
Vid.  Apaturia,  and  his  familv,  sumamed  the 
J^eleida^  sat  on  the  throne  of  Athens  till  the 
age  of  Codrus.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
1138  years  B.  C.  and  reigned  37  years.    Paus. 

%  c.  18. 

Meles,  I.  a  beautiful  Athenian  youth,  belov- 
ed by  Timagoras,  whose  affections  he  repaid 
with  the  greatest  coldness  and  indifference. 
He  even  ordered  Timagoras  to  leap  down  a 
precipice  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
and  Timagoras.  not  to  disoblige  him,  obeyed, 
and  was  kilted  in  the  fall.  This  token  of  true 
ft-iendship  and  affection  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Meles,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the 
place,  to  atone  by  his  death  for  the  ingratitude 
which  he  had  shown  to  Timagoras.    Paus  1, 

c.  30. II.  A  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded 

his  father  Alyattes,  about  747  years  before 
Christ.    He  was  father  to  Candaules. 

Meletub,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socra- 
tes. AAer  his  eloquence  had  prevailed,  and 
Socrates  had  been  put  ignominiously  to  death, 
the  Athenians  repented  of  iheir  severity  to  the 
philosopher,  and  condemned  his  accusers.  Me- 
fetus  perished  among  them.    Diog. 

Melissus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 
maintained  that  the  world  was  Infinite,  immove- 
able, and  without  a  vacuum.  According  to 
his  doctrines,  no  one  could  advance  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  power  or  attributes  of  Provi- 
dence, as  all  human  knowledge  was  weak  and 
imperfeeL    Themistocles  was  among  his  pn- 


pils.    He  flourished  about  440  years  before  the 

Christian  era.    Diog. II.  A  freedman  of 

Mecenas,  appointed   librarian  to  Angusuis. 
He  wrote  some  comedies.    Ovid,  P<mL  4,  ep. 
16,  V.  30.— Sacftf)!.  de  Oram, 
Melius,  8p.  a  Roman  knight  aceuaed  of  as- 

furing  to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  unoommoii 
iberality  to  the  populace.  He  was  sammoaed 
to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  CL  Cincinnains^ 
and  when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  was  pat  lo 
death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  horse,  A.  u.  C. 
314.  Varro  de  L,  L.  4.— Vol.  H§ix.  6,  c.  3. 
Mella  Annats,  the  father  of  Lacan.     He 


was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Pisco's  conspi 

cy  against  Nero,  upon  which  he  opened  bii 
veins.     Tacit.  l6,  Ann,  c.  17. 

Memmu  Lex,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be 
entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminals  who  was 
absent  on  the  public  accounts. 

Memmius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  rendered 
himself  illustrious  for  his  etoquence  and  poet' 
ical  talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  praetor,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  ban- 
ished by  J.  Cassar^  though  Cicero  trndertook  his 
defence.    Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem  to  him. 

Cic.  in  BnU. Tbe  family  of  the  Blemiiui 

were  plebeians.  They  were  descended,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  from  Mnestheos,  the 
friend  of  ^neas.     Virg.  JBn.  4,  v.  117. 

Memmon,  a  general  of  the  Persian  fbices 
when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  dtstin* 
guished  himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  inter- 
est of  Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity. 
He  defended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  enterprises, 
B.  C.  333.  His  wife  Barsine  was  taken  prisoner 
with  the  wife  of  Darius.  Diod,  16.  Vid,  Part.  IIL 

Menander,  the  chief  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  bom  B.  C.  342.  His  father,  Diopith^ 
was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  forces  sta- 
tioned by  the  Athenians  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence. Alexis  the  comic  poet  was  his  nnde 
and  instructer  in  the  drama.  Theophrastos 
was  his  tutor  in  philosophy  and  literature,  la 
his  twenty-first  year.  B.  C.  321,  he  brought  oat 
the  'Opy4  his  first  drama.  He  lived  twenty- 
nine  years  more,  dving  B.  C.  292,  aAer  having 
composed  one  hunared  and  five  plays.  All  an- 
tiquity seems  to  combine  in  celebrating  Menan- 
der. Terence,  the  first  of  Latin  comedians, 
was  but  the  translator  of  his  dramas,  and  ac- 
cording to  Csesar's  well-known  expression,  on^ 
a  dimtdiatus  Menander:  Plutarch  and  Dm 
Chrysostom  prefer  him  to  Aristophanes:  Ovii 
decldresthatnislhme  shall  never  die  whilst  the 
characters,  which  he  so  admirably  exhibtied, 
exist  among  mankind ;  and  Gtuinctilian  pro- 
nounces a  splendid  eulogy  on  his  works. 
QuitUil.  10,  c.  l.—Paiere.  1,  c.  16. 

Menab,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and 
Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  Ai^gostos 
to  his  galley,  Menas  advised  his  master  toseixe 
the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Roman  empire,  bv  cutting?  the  cables  of  his 
ship.  No,  (replied  Pompey,)  I  would  have  a(K 
proved  of  the  measure  if  you  had  done  it  without 
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eonfiMngme,  but  I  scorn  to  break  my  word. 
"Sitet.  in  CM.  Horace,  epod.  4,  has  ridiculed 
ihe  pride  of  Mer.as,  and  recalled  to  his  mind 
liis  fbrmer  meanness  and  obscuritr. 

McNECRATEs,  a  physician  of  Syracuse,  fa- 
mous for  his  vaniiy  and  arrogance.  He  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his  patients 
whose  disorders  he  had  cured.  ELe  crowned 
himself  like  the  master  of  the  gods ;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip,kingt)f  Macedon, 
be  styled  himself,  in  these  words,  MmecraUs 
JupUer  to  king  PhilipygreeUnff,  1  he  Macedo- 
nian monarch  answered,  Philtp  to  Menecrates. 
greetings  and  better  sense.  Philip  also  invitea 
him  to  one  of  his  feasts,  but  when  the  meats 
were  served  up,  a  table  was  put  separate  for  the 
physician,  on  which  he  was  served  oqly  with 
perfumes  and  frankincense,  like  the  father  of 
the  gods.  This  entertainment  displeased  Me- 
necrates ;  he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal, 
and  hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  3(>0  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Mian.  V.  H,  10,  c.  51.— iWAen.  7,  c.  13. 

McKnsDEMns,  I.  a  Socratic  philosopher  of 
Eretria,  who  was  originally  a  tentmaker,  an 
employment  which  he  left  for  the  profi^ssion  of 
arms.  •  The  persuasive  eloquence  and  philo- 
sophical lectures  of  Plato  bad  such  an  influence 
over  him,  that  he  gave  up  his  offices  in  the  state 
to  cultivate  literature.  It  is  said  that  he  died 
through  melancholy  when  Anti^onos,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  had  made  himself  master 
of  his  country,  B.  C.  301,  in  the  74th  ;^ear  of 
his  age.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  a  different 
cause,  and  say  that  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
treason,  for  which  he  became  so  desperate  that 
be  died  after  he  had  passed  seven  days  without 
taking  any  aliment.  He  was  called  the  Krt- 
trian  Bull,  on  account  of  his  gravity.    Strab. 

9. — Diog. II.  A  C]rnic  philosopher  of  Lamp- 

sacus,  who  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to 
observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  behav- 
iour was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  disci- 
ple of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus.    Diog. 

Mbnelaia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Therapnae 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  had 
there  a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

Men£iJLus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  nrother  to  Aga- 
memnon.   His  father's  name  was  Atreus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  &c. 
ne  Was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  ^rope.    Vid. 
Plisthenes.     He  ^as  educated  with  his  brother 
Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus,  and.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  solicited  the 
marriage  of  Helen,  the  daughter  of  kingTynda- 
ras.    By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses, 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  after  her  numerous  suiters  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her,  and 
protect  her  person  against  the  violence  or  as- 
sault of  every  intruder.  Vid.  Helena.   As  soon 
as  the  nnptials  were  celebrated,  Tyndarus  re- 
signed the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and  their  hap- 
piness was  complete.  The  absence  of  Menelaus 
m  Crete  gave  opportunities  to  Paris,  the  Trojan 
prince,  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to 
carry  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
had  proni^Bed  to  him  as  his  due.    This  action 


was  highly  resented  by  Menelaus ;  he  reminded 
the  Greek  princes  of  iheir  oath  and  solemn  en- 
figigements  when  they  courted  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  and  immediately  all  Greece  took  up 
arms  to  defend  his  cause.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and 
courage :  andParis  must  have  fallen  by  his  hand, 
had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  him 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  his  wish 
to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamemnon  hindered 
him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an  adver- 
sary. In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  Menelaus  by  intro- 
ducing him.  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that  Tro)r 
was  reducecl  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber  of  Dei- 
phobus,  whom  she  had  married  ader  the  death 
of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  totally  re- 
conciled her  to  her  first  husband ;  and  she  re- 
turned with  hiui  to  Sparta,  during  a  voyai^e  oi 
eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after  his  re- 
turn. The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias, 
as  well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer, 
Od,  4,  &c.  11.  1,  &c,—Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— Pomi. 
3,  c.  14  and  19.— />u:<y«.  Crei,  9,  dtc— Ftr/f. 
Mn.  %  &c.— Quinft^.  Swifm,  M.-^Ovid.  ik- 
roid,  5  and  13. — Hygiik  fab.  79. — Ewrip.  tn 
fyhig. — Propert.  iL^Sopkocks, 

McNfiNius  AoaipPA,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  government  by  repeating 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
He  flourished  495  B.  C.   Liv.  3,  c.  16,  33,  33. 

M£NBi,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  buih 
the  town  of  Memphis,  as  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  popularity, 
to  be  called  a  god  after  death.  HerodoL  S^  c.  1 
and90.— Z>t<Mi.  1. 

Menesteus,  or  Mensstrgus,  or  Mnestheus, 
a  son  of  Pereus,  who,  during  the  long  absence 
of  Theseus,  was  elected  king.  As  he  nad  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  apd 
died  in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He 
reigned  23  years,  1205,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  Plvi.  in  Tkes, 

Menippus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  Phcenicla. 
He  was  originally  a  slave,and  obtained  his  liber- 
ty with  a  sum  of  money, -and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  so  des- 
perate from  the  continual  reproaches  and  insults 
to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  on  account  of 
his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  himself.  He 
wrote  13  books  of  s«ires,  which  have  been  lost. 
M.  Varro  composed  satires  in  imitation  of  his 
style,  and  callM  them  Menippean. 

Menius,  a  plebeian  consul  at  Rome.  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  rostrum  at  Rome 
with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

Menon,  I.  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow-sol- 
diers.   Diod.  14. II.  A  Thessalian  refused 

the  freedom  of  Athens  though  he  furnished  a 
number  of  auxiliaries  to  the  people. 

Menophilus,  a  eunuch  to  whom  Mtthrida- 
tes,  when  conquered  by  Pompe^,  intrusted  the 
care  of  his  daughter.  Menophiltts  murdered 
ihe  princess  for  fear  of  her  falling  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.    Ammian.  16. 
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Ififudifa,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneuk  king  of 
Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mollis,  a 
Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis.  He  signalixed 
himself  t>efore  Troy,  and  foocht  with  ueipho- 
bos,  the  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  wounded.  He 
was  graatly  admired  by  the  Cretans,  who  even 
paid  tiim  divine  honours  aAer  death.  Moral.  1, 
od.  6,  ▼.  15.— ^TtfSMf .  Ml,  9,  Ajc^DiOus,  Cnt. 

I,  Ac-^Ond,  MU.  13,  fab.  1. 

MaaiiNAOJi,  a  race  of  kinn  in  Lydia,  of 
which  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  tilll  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyras  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  descendants  of  the  HeracUdae,  and  prob- 
ably received  tbe  name  of  Mermnade  from 
Mermnas,  one  of  their  own  family.  They  were 
descended  fixna  Lemnos,  or,  according  to  others 
from  Agelaus,  the  son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules. 
Ber^doi.  1,  c.  7  and  14. 

-  MaadpB,  a  daughter  of  Cvpstelus,  who  mar- 
ried Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children.  Her  husband  and  two 
of  her  children  were  mardered  by  Poljrphontes. 
The  murderer  obliged  her  to  marry  lum,  and 
she  would  have  been  forced  to  comply  had  not 
^^ptus  or  Telephontes,  her  3d  son,  revenged 
his  rather's  death  by  assassinating  Polyphontes. 
Jl^poUod.  2,  c  6.— Paitj.  4,  c.  3.     VU.  Part  IIL 

Mbssauna  Yaubria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and  in- 
eontmence.  Her  extravagances  at  last  irri- 
fated  her  husband ;  he  commanded  her  to  ap- 
pear before  bim  to  answer  Co  all  the  accusations 
which  were  broueht  against  her,  upon  which 
she  attempted  to  destroy  herself;  and  when  her 
courage  tailed,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had 
been  sent  to  her,  despatched  her  with  his  sword, 
A.  D.  48.  It  is  in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries 
and  lewdness  that  a  celebrated  satirist  says : — 

Bt  lattata  viriSj  necd/um  saUata,  reeessU. 

Jwf.-^TyicU,  Ann.  11,  c.  Tl.^Sua.  in  Claud. 

— Die. II.  Another,   called  also  Statilia. 

She  was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and 
married  the  consul  AtticusYistjnus,  whom  Nero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband's  murderer,  and  mar- 
ried him.  She  had  married  four  husbands  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne ;  and  afier 
the  death  of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  peaceful  occqpations.  Otho  courted 
her,  and  would  have  married  her  had  he  not 
destroyed  himself.  In  his  last  moments  he 
wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatory  let- 
ter, &.C.  Tacit.  Ann. 

MbssAlinus  (M.  Valbr.)  I.  a  Roman  officer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  was  appointed 

governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  nimself 
nown  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his  at- 
tempts to  persuade  tbe  Romans  of  tbe  necessity 
of  sufTering  women  to  accompany  the  camps  on 
(heir  different  expeditions.    T^acit.  Ann.  3. 

II.  One  of  Domitian's  informers. 
Mes8£ne,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Ar- 

gos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex,  king 
of  Laconia.  She  .encouraged  her  husband  to 
levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which,  after  it  had  been  conquered,  receiv- 
ed her  name.  She  received  divine  honours  af- 
ter her  death,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Ithome,  where  her  statue  was  made  half  of 
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gold  and  half  of  Parian  marUe.    i^mu.  4.C  1 
and  13. 

MsTASca,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privemates.  He 
was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecraiedco 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had  been  banish- 
ed from  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects.  Virg, 
JBn.  11,  ▼.  540. 

Mbtelu,  the  samame  of  the  fiimily  of  the 
Cncilii  at  ^me,  the  most  known  of  whom  were 
— I.  Gu  Cecilius,  who  rendered  himself  i]liis» 
trious  by  his  successes  against  Jngoitha,  ihe 
Nuraidian  king,  from  which  he  was  somamed 
Numidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the 
celebrated  Marius,  as  his  lieutenant,  and  he  had 
soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  himself  to  power 
by  defaming  the  character  of  his  benefju:tor,  and 
Metellos  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  accused  of 
extortion  and  ill-management  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  oliaenred 
that  the  i»robiiy  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  gren- 
ness  of  his  exploits  were  greater  proo6  of  his  in- 
nocence than  the  most  powerful  arguments,  dc 

de  Oral.  1,  e.  ^S.—SaUnsi  de  SOL  Jttg. 

II.  L.  CflBcilius,  another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  thepalladiom,  when  Vesta's  temple  wa^ 
on  fire.  He  was  then  highpricst.  He  lost  his 
sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doing  it ;  and  the 
senate,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  pennjned 
him  always  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate-hoose  ia 
a  chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  be* 
fore  enjoyed.  He  also  ^ined  a  great  vietotf 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punle  war, 
and  led  in  his  triumph  13  generals  and  ISO  de- 
phants  taken  fh>m  the  enemy.  He  was  hoa- 
ooredwith  the  dictatorship  and  the  <^ce  of 
master  of  horse,  Slc^—AIL  QL  Caecilins  Cder, 
another,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  mtk* 
ed  exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married  Clo- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Clodius^  who  disgraced  hiaa 
by  her  incontinence  and  laacivioasnesaL  He 
died  57  vears  before  Christ  He  was  grtmidy 
lamented  by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears  at  the  loss 
of  one  of  his  most  fiuthfbl  and  valuable  friends. 
Cic,  de  Ctd.^~^iy.  h.  Cscilin^a  trftKtne  in 
the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  omwjsed 
Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a  vicUNrkms 
army.  He  refbsed  to  open  the  gates  of  Satora^s 
temple,  in  which  were  depositedgreat  treasmes; 
upon  which  they  were  broken  open  by  Cnesar, 
and  Metellus  retired  when  threatened   wiA 

death. ^V.  GL  Csecilius,  the  grandson  of  the 

highpriest  who  saved  the  palladium  from  the 
flunes,  was  a  warlike  general,  who,  from  his 
conquest  of  Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  sntvam- 
ed  MaeedaniciLS.  He  had  six  sons,  of  irhich 
four  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Plotareh. 
— VI.  CL  CflBcilius.  sumamed  Bdeariems, 
from  his  conquest  of  the  Beleares.- — ^VIL  I*. 
Ceecilius,  sumamed  Diadtmalns^  but  snppuaed 
the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with  the  sumame 
of  Dahnnticus^  from  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Dalmatians  daring  his  consulship  with  Mtilias 

Scaevola. VIII.  Cains  Caecilms,  sumanie^ 

CaprariuSf  who  was  consul  with  Carbo,  A.  tf, 

C.  641. IX.  The  fourth  was  Mareus,  and  of 

these  four  brothers  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  of 
them  triumphed  in  one  day,  but  over  what  na- 
tion is  not  mentioned  by  Eulr^.  4.  ^X.  A 
general  of  the  Roman  armies  agamst  the  Shd- 
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iass.  Before  he  amrehed  he 
offered  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods,  except  Vesta, 
for  which  neglect  the  goddess  was  so  incensea 
that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his  daughter 
Idetella.  When  Metella  was  ^oing  to  be  im> 
molated,  the  goddess  placed  a  heifer  in  her  place, 
and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at  LanoWam,  of 
which  she  became  the  priestess.— XI.  Lucius 
CBBcilios,  or  Glnintns,  sumamed  Cnticus,  from 
his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C.66,  is  supposed  by 
aome  to  be  the  son  of  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
— ^^XILCimber.  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
J.  CsBsar.  It  was  he  whogave  the  signal  toattack 
and  murder  the  dictator  in  the  senate^house. 
•— ^XUI.  Pins,  a  general  in  Spain,  against 
Seitorius,  on  whose  head  he  set  a  price  of  100 
talents,  and  90,000  acres  of  land.  He  distin- 
guished himself  also  in  the  Marsian  war,  and 
was  hiffh-priest  He  obtained  the  name  of  jPmu 
ftom  the  sorrow  he  showed  durin|^  the  banish- 
ment of  his  lather  Metellus  Nw/udUmSy  whom 
he  caused  to  be  recalled.  Palerc.  8,  c.  5.— 
SaUusL  Jitg.  U. 

MiETBODiiiB,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  maintain- 
ed a  controTer^  agamst  Porphyry.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol  1657. 

MsnuA  Lbz,  was  enacted  A.  U.  G.  536,  to 
settle  the  power  of  the  dictator,  and  of  his  mas- 
jter  of  horse,  within  certain  bounds. 

MfcnocHne,  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Phasnicians,  and  ffiven  to  Darius, 
king  orPeraia.  He  was  tenderlv  treated  by  the 
jnonarch,  though  his  father  had  conquered  the 
Persian  armies  in  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
J^hU.-^Ekrodol.  6,  c.  41. 

Mvnovj  asonof  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  Prazithea.  He  married  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Agraulos..  His  sons  drove  Pan- 
dion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  Pandion's  children.  Apo^ 
lad.  3.  c.  15.— Pimm.  2,  c.  G, 

Mcms  Cuamn,  I.  one  of  the  Sahines  who 
fought  a^(ainst  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 

stolen  Tirffins. II.  Sufietia\a  dictator  of 

Alba  in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally 
to  settle  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiaiii.  Tne 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Metius  promised 
(6  assist  the  Romans  against  their  enemies.  In 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates, 
Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
Romans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the 
battle,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  vic- 
torious. The  Romans  obtained  the  victoig^i  and 
Tollus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied  between  two 
chariots,  which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two 
different  ways,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  away 
from  his  hqfiYj,  about  6^yeare  before  the  Cbriso 
tian  era.    Liv»  1,  c.  23,  &c. — Flor.  1,  c.  3. — 

Virg.  JSn.  8,  v.  642. HI.  A  critic.     Ftrf. 

Thrpa, IV.  Cams,  a  celebrated  informer 

under  Domitian,  who  enriched  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
emperor's  suspicion. 

METOiir,an  a.strologer  and  mathematician  of 
Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Pausanias.  In 
a  book  called  EnneadecaUrides,  or  the  cycle  of 
19  years,  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon ;  and  supported  that 
the  solar  and  lunar  years  could  regularly  be- 
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gin  from  die  same  point  in  the  heavens.  Thii 
is  called  W  the  modems  Mf^oUeimttiR^i.  Ht 
jaouri8hedB.C.4d2.  VUmv.l.—PhaAnNicia. 

MfiTBdcuBB,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  ot  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenes.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.    Diog. 

MsTRODOaus,  L  a  ^ysician  of  Chios,  B.  C 
444.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus,  and 
had  Hippocrates  among  his  pupils.  His  com- 
positions on  medicine,  &c.  are  lost  He  sup- 
ported that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infinite, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  motion.  JHo^,-"^ 
II.  A  painter  and  philosm^er  of  Stratonice,  B. 
C.  171.  He  was  sent  to  Panlus  iElmylius,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  for- 
mer to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to 
make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus 
was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  were  unked  the  phi- 
losopher and  painter. '  Plin.  35,  c.  l\.r^Cic.  5, 
de  Pinib.  1.  de  Oral,  4.  Acad. — Diog.  in  BpU. 
•*-— III.  A  friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Tigxanes,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  justice.  He  waspnt  to  dealh  fay 
his  master,  B.  C.  72.    Slr4ib.-^PliU. 

Mbienhus,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians  whea 
^neas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  crueUies,  and  put  his  subjects  to  denth 
by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a  man  to  n 
dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and  suffered  him  to 
die  in  this  condition.  He  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  fled  to  Turn  us,  who  employed  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Trcjans.  He  was  killed 
by  .£neas,  with  his  son  Lausus.  DipnfS.  Hal, 
1,  c.  15.— JiM^m.  43,  c.  l.-^lAv.  1,  c.  ^.-^Virg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  648, 1 8,  v.  482.— Ovid.  F\ui.  4.  v.  881. 

MiciFSA,  a  long  of  Nuroidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissa.  who  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  hi«  king- 
dom between  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsu, 
and  his  nephew  Jogurtha.  Salhui.  di  Jug. — 
FVn.  3,  c.  1.— Pfat/  in  Gr. 

MiLo,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  ia- 
Italv.  His  father's  name  was  Dlotimus.  He 
earlv  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  in 
strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  vears  old,  for 
above  fdrtyvards,  and  afterwards  Killed  it  with 
one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day.  He 
was  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian  games, 
and  six  at  Olympia.  He  presented  himself  a 
seventh  time,  but  no  one  bad  the  courage  or 
boldness  to  enter  the  lists  against  hinL  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  IVUiagoras,  and  to  his 
uncommon  strength  the  learned  preceptor  and 
his  pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pillar  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave 
way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of 
the  building,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his 
auditors  time  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break 
it.  He  partly  efiected  it,  but  his  strength  being 
gradually  exbausled,  the  tree,  when  half  cleft, 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the 
body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  be- 
ingunable  to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten 
up  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  about  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ovid.  Met.,  15. 
— Cur.  de  Senecl.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  \2.—Slrab, 
16.— Pflitf.  6,  c.  11. II.  T.  Annius,  a  native 
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of  LamnyioB,  whoaitemiMed  to  obUun  the  con- 
salship  at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditioos  tu- 
mults. Clodius  the  tribune  opposed  his  views, 
yetMilo  would  have  succeeded  had  not  an  un- 
fortunate event  totally  frustrated  his  hopes.  As 
he  was  ffoing  into  the  couniry,  attended  by  his 
wife  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  gladiators  and 
Horvants,  he  met  on  the  Araian  road  his  enemy 
Clodius.  A  quarrel  arose  hetween  the  servants. 
Milo  supported  his  attendants,  and  the  dispute 
became  general.  Clodius  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage.  Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in  nis 
retreat,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  despatch 
him.  kleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius  snared 
bis  fate,  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house  who  had 

Siven  them  reception.  The  body  of  the  mur- 
cred  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
to  public  view.  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of 
Muo,  but  the  continual  clamours  of  the  friends 
of  Clodius,  and  the  sight  of  an  armed  soldiery, 
which  surrounded  the  seat  of  judgment,  so  ter- 
rified the  orator,  that  he  foi^t  the  greatest  part 
of  his  arguments.  Milo  was  condemned,  and 
banished  to  Massilia.  Cicero  soon  after  sent  tus 
exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  wbich  he  had 
delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it  now;  and  Milo,  after  he  had  read  it, 
exclaimed,  O  Cicero^  hadsl  thou  tpoken  before 
my  accusers  in  Uuse  Urms^  MUo  would  not  be 
maw  eaUng  figs  at  MurstiUesl  The  friendship 
and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the  fhiits 
of  long  mtimacy  and  familiar  intercourse.  It 
was  by  the  successful  labours  of  Milo  that  the 
orator  was  recalled  from  banishment  and*  restor- 
ed to  his  friends.    CU.  fro  MUon. — Paterc.  2, 

c.  47  and  GB-^Dio,  40. III.  A  general  of  the 

forces  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Tarentum,  and  that  he  might  be  reminded  of 
his  duty  10  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhus  sent  him  as  a 
present  a  chain,which  was  covered  with  the  skin 
of  Nicia^  the  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  of- 
fered the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  for 
a  sum  of  money.    Poh€en.  8,  &c. 

MiLTiADEs,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselns, 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot^race  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  cotm- 
trymen  to  the  Chersonesus.  The  causes  of  this 
appointment  are  striking  and  singular.  The 
Tnracian  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  Absynthians,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the  first  man  they 
met  in  their  return  home,  who  invited  them  to 
come  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  his  enter- 
tainments. This  was  Miltiades,  whom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange  arms  and 
garments,  had  struck.  He  invited  them  to  his 
onse,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed ,  and  when  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  second  time 
the  choice  of  the  Dolonci,  be  departed  for  the 
Chersonesus,  and  was  invested  oy  the  inhabi- 
lants  with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure 
he  took  was  to  stop  the  further  incursions  of  the 
Ab^thians,  by  building  a  siTona;  wall  across 
the  isthmus.  When  he  had  establu^hed  himself 
at  home,  and  fortified  his  dominions  against 
foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Lampsacus.  His  exftedition  was  unsuccessful ; 
he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pris- 
oner. His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
informed  of  his  captivitj,  and  he  procured  his 


release  by  threatening  the  people  of  Laim 
with  his  severest  displeasure.  He  Uvea  a  few 
vears  after  he  bad  recovered  his  liberty.  As  he 
had  no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  posses- 
sions to  Stesagoras  the  son  ol  Cimon,  who  was 
his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The  meaioiy 
of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Do- 
lonci, and  they  re^piilarly  celebrated  festivals  aod 
exhibited  shows  m  commemoration  of  a  man  to 
whom  they  owed  all  their  greatness  and  preser- 
vation. Some  time  after  Stesagoras  died  wii^ 
out  issue,  and  Miltiades  the  son  of  CimoD,  and 
the  brotner  of  the  deceased,  was  sent  bj  the 
Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  noasessioa  of 
the  Cheraonesus.  At  his  arrival  Miltiades  ap- 
p^med  mournful,  a^  if  lamenting  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabilants 
of  the  countiy  visited  the  new  governor  to  coo- 
dole  with  him  j  but  their  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades  seized 
their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolote  in 
Chersonesus;  and,  to  strengthen  himsell^  he 
married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olonis^  the 
king  of  the  Thracians.  He  was  present  ai  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  all  the 
chief  officers  ceded  their  power  to  him,  and  left 
the  event  of  the  battle  to  depend  upon  his  su- 
perior abilities.  He  obtained  an  important  vic- 
tory, (  Vid,  JMdralAonf)  over  the  more  numeroos 
forces  of  hut  adversaries ;  and  when  he  demand- 
ed of  his  fellow-citizens  an  olive  crown  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was 
not  only  refused,  but  severely  reprimanded  fat 

E resumption.  The  onlv  reward,  therefore,  thai 
e  received,  was  in  itself  simple  and  inconsider- 
able,  though  truly  great  in  tne  opinion  of  that 
age.  He  was  represented  in  the  iront  of  a  pte- 
ture  among  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seea»- 
ed  to  exhort  and  animate  the  soldiers  to  ^ghc 
with  courage  and  intrepidity.  Some  time  after. 
Miltiades  was  intrusted  with  a  fleet  of  79  ships. 
and  ordered  to  punish  those  islands  which  had 
revolted  to  the  Persians.  He  was  successful  at 
first,  but  a  sudden  report  that  the  Persian  fleet 
was  coming  to  atmck  him,  changed  his  opera- 
tions as  he  was  besieging  Paros.  He  raised  the 
siege  and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  ae- 
cu^  of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holding  oor- 
respondence  with  the  enemy.  The  falsitr  of 
these  accusations  might  have  appeared  if  Ihfil- 
tiades  had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assen^j. 
A  wound  which  he  had  received  before  Paros 
detained  him  at  home ;  and  his  enemies,  takini; 
advantage  of  his  absence,  became  more  eager 
in  their  accusations  and  louder  in  their  clam- 
ours. He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence  was  retracted  on  the  re- 
collection of  his  great  services  to  the  Athenians^ 
and  he  was  put  into  prison  till  he  had  paid  a 
fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state.  His  inabuity  to 
discharge  so  great  a  sum  detained  him  io  eon- 
finement,  and  soon  after  his  wounds  became  in- 
curable, and  he  died  about  489  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  ransomed  bv  his 
son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  ana  par 
the  50  talents  to  give  his  father  a  decent  huriaL 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the  life  of  Mflti- 
ades  the  son  of  Cimon ;  but  his  history  is  ineon^ 
groons  and  not  authentic ;  and  the  author,  by- 
confounding  the  actions  of  the  son  of  Cimoa 
with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypselus,  has  made  the 
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whole  dark  and  unintelligible.  Greater  reliance 
in  reading  the  actions  of  both  the  Miltiades  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  narration  of  Herodotus, 
whose  veracity  is  confirmed,  and  who  was  in- 
disputably oiore  informed  and  more  capable  of 
giving  an  account  of  the  lives  and  exploits  of 
men  who  flourished  in  his  age,  and  of  which  he 
could  see  the  living  monuments.  Herodotus 
was  bom  about  six  years  aAer  the  famous  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  C.  Nepos,  as  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  flourished  about  450  years  after 
the  age  of  the  father  of  history.  C.  Nep,  in 
vita.^ikrodoi.  4,  c.  137, 1.  6,  c.  34,  Ac.— P^. 
ill  Cwi.— Voi.  Max.  5,  c.  3. — Jhutin.  2. — Pans. 
—XL  An  archon  of  Athens. 

Mimall5nis9,  the  Bacchanals,  who,  when 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put  horns 
on  their  heads.  They  are  also  called  JflftmaUo' 
nidss^  and  some  denve  their  name  from  the 
mountain  Mimas.  2*ers.  1,  v.  99.— Ovui.  A.  A. 
V.  541.— Sto^.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  660. 

MtMVBRMoa,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician  of 
Colophron  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly  ex- 
celled in  elegiac  poetry,  whence  some  have  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorous 
poem,  instead  of  a  mournful  ana  melancholy 
tale.  In  the  expression  of  love,  Propertius  pre- 
fers him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse  shows : — 

Plus  in  amare  veM  Mimnermi  versus  Homero, 

To  his  old  age  Mimnermus  became  enamoured 
of  a  young  girl  called  Nanno.  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  remain,  collected  by  Stoboe- 
us.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to^  be  the  inventor 
of  the  pentamater  verse,  which 'others  however 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilocbus.  The  sur- 
name of  lAgustiades,  \iyvi  {shriU-v(nced\  has 
been  applied  to  him;  though  some  imagine  the 
word  to  be  the  name  of  faris  father.  Strab.  1 
and  U.^Paus.  9,  c.  ^.—Diog.  L^Propert, 
1,  el.  9,  V.  ll.^Boral.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  65. 

Mi  NERVAL!  A,  fcstivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  During  the  solemnities  scholars  ob- 
tained some  relaxation  fh)m  their  studious  pur- 
suits; and  the  present  which  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  offer  to  their  masters  was  called  Ml- 
nerval^  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Miverva. 
Varro  deR,  R.  3,  c.  ^--Ouid.  TrisL  3,  v.  809. 
~^Liv. 

MiMos.     Vid.  Part  in. 

MinCtia,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
bauchery on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
fance  of  her  dress.  She  was  condeomed  to  be 
uried  alive,  because  a  female  snpported  the 
false  accasQtion,  A.  IT.  C.  4I&    Ltv,  8,  c.  15. 

Mmthtaa,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  put 
S^lius  to  death  when  he  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
brazen  statue  for  causing  the  com  to  be  sold  at 
a  reduced  price  to  the  people.    ZAv.  4,  c.  16.— 

Plin.  18,  c.  3. n.  Rut\is,  a  master  of  horse 

to  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was  pro- 
ductive of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in 
power  to  the  dictator.  Minutius,  soon  after  this, 
fought  with  ill  success  against  Annibal,  and 
was«aved  by  the  interference  of  Fabim:  which 
eircnmsuince  had  such  an  eflect  upon  him  that 
he  laid  down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliv- 


erer, and  swore  that  he  would  never  act  again 
but  by  his  directions.  He  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle ot  Cannee.    Liv. — C.  Nep.  in  Ann. ill. 

A  Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  oblig:ed  to  la^ 
down  his  office,  because,  during  the  time  of  his 
election,  the  sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard.— 
ly.  A  Roman,  one  of  the  first  who  were  chosen 

auaestors. V.  Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who 
ourished  307  A.  D.  He  has  written  an  elegant 
dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
called  Oetavius.  from  the  principal  speaker  in  it. 
This  book  was  long  attributed  to  Arnobius,  and 
even  printed  as  an  8ih  book  ( Oeiavius)^  till  Bal- 
duinus  discovered  the  imposition  in  his  edition 
of  Felix,  1560.  The  two  last  editions  are  that 
of  Davies,  8vo.  Cantab.  1713 ;  and  of  Grono- 
vius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1709. 

MurrHEiTs,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
tues and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in-law 
to  the  emperor  Gordian,  whose  counsels  and 
actions  he  guided  l^  his  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  him 
as  pnefect  of  the  praetorian  guards.  He  died 
A.  D.  343,  and  left  all  his  possessions  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  good  of  the  public. 

MrraRADiTJEs,  a  herdsman  of  Ajrtyages,  or- 
dered to  put  voung  Cyrus  to  death.  He  refused, 
and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  &c. 
Berodot, — Jusiin. 

MrrBRiDlTEs  1st,  was  the  third  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  independent 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obuiined  peace  with  difficnl^^.  Xenophon 
calls  him  merely  a  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
He  was  succeeded  bvAriobarzanes,  B.  C.  363. 

Diod^ — Xenoph. The  second  of  that  name, 

king  of  Pontus,  was  grandson  to  Mithridates  I. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Pontus,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  been 
ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general  division  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror's 
generals.  He  reigned  about  36  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84  yeara,  B.  C.  303. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates  III. 
Some  say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  be- 
cause he  favoured  the  cause  of  Cassander.  Av- 

pian.  Mth.^Diod. The  III.  was  son  of  the 

preceding  monarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  died,  aftera  reign  of  36  years. 

Died, The  IV.  succeeded  his  father  Ario- 

barzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  IIL 
— ^The  V.  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 
rV.  and  stren^hened  himself  on  his  throne  by 
an  alliance  with  Antiochns  the  Great,  whose 
daughter,Laodice,be  married.  He  was  succeed- 
ed bjr  his  son  Pharnaces. The  VI.  succeed- 
ed his  fother  Pharnaces.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  furnished  them  with  a  fleet  in  the 
third  Punic  war,and  assisted  them  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  This  fidelity  was  rewarded ;  he  was 
called  EvergeteSy  and  received  from  the  Roman 
people  the  province  of  Phrygta  Major,  and  was 
called  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  He  was 
murdered  B.  C.  133.  Appian,  Mitkr.^-JuaHn. 
37,  &c.— -*The  VII.  sumamed  Eupater  and 
l%e  Oreai,  succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates 
VI.  though  only  at  the  age  of  11  years.    The 
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beginniog  of  his  reign  ma  marked  by  ambiticm, 
cruelty,  and  artifice.    He  murdered  his  own 
mother,  who  had  been  left  by  his  father  coheiress 
of  the  kine^om,  and  also  the  two  sons  whom 
his  sister  LAodice  bad  had  by  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Gappadocia  and  placed  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nicomedes, 
kingof  Bithynta,  who  hid  married  Laodice,  the 
widow  of  Ariarathes.   He  suborned  a  yonth  to 
be  king  of  Gappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  Ari- 
nrathes,  and  Laodice  was  sent  to  Rome  to  im- 
pose upon  the  senate,  and  assure  them  that  her 
third  son  was  now  alive,  and  that  his  preten- 
sions to  the  kingdom  of  Gappadocia  were  just 
and  well-groanded.    Mithndates  ns^  the  same 
arms  of  dissimulation.    He  also  sent  to  Rome 
Ck>rdiwL  the  governor  of  his  son,  who  solemnly 
declarea  before  the  Roman  people,that  theyoutn 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Gappadocia  was  the 
third  son  and  lawful  heir  of  Anarathes,  and  thai 
he  was  supported  as  such  by  Miihridates.   This 
intricate  afiair  displeased  the  Roman  senate, 
and  finally,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the 
two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbiters  took  away 
the  kingdom  of  Gappadocia  from  Mithridates, 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes.    These  two 
kingdoms  being  thus  separated  Ax)m  their  ori- 
gioal  possessors,  were  presented  with  their  free- 
dom and  independence ;  but  the  Gappadocians 
refused  it,  and  received  Ariobarzanes  for  king. 
Such  were  the  first  seeds  of  enmity  between 
Rome  and  the  king  of  PootuSj  which  ended  in 
his  destruction.     Vid.  MUhrtdaiiciun  BeUum. 
He  fied  to  Tigranes,  but  that  monarch  refused 
an  asylum  to  his  father-in-law,  whom  he  had 
before  supported  with  all  the  collected  forces  of 
his  kingdfom.    Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  Scythians ;  and,  though  destitute  of 
power,  fViends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene- 
tratiDg  into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land.    These 
Wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers,  and 
he  sued  for  peace.   It  was  denied  to  bis  ambns- 
8adors,and  tne  victorious  Pompey  declared, that, 
to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  must  ask  it  in  person. 
He  scorned  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  conijuer  or  to  die.  His 
enibjects  reAised  to  follow  hmi  anv  longer,  and 
they  revolted  from  him,  and  made  bis  son  Phar- 
nacesking.  The  son  showed  himself  ungrateftil 
to  his  father,  and  even,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, orderedf  him  to  be  put  to  death.    This  un- 
natural treatment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithrida' 
tes ;  he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  Vt- 
tflfmpted  to  do  the  same  himself  It  was  in  vain 
the  A^aent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  strengtheited  his  constitution 
against  the  poison ;  and  when  this  was  unavail- 
ing, he  attempted  to  stab  himself.    The  blow 
Was  not  mortal;  and  a  Ghinl,  who  was  then 
present,  at  bis  own  reouest,  gave  him  the  fatal 
stroke,  about  63  years  before  the  Ghristian  era, 
in  the  l2d  year  of  his  ^.  Such  were  the  mis- 
fortnties,  abilities,  and  miserable  end  of  a  man, 
who  supported  himself  so  long  against  the  pow- 
er of  Rome  ;  and  who,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Roman  authors,  proved  a  more  pow- 
erful and  indefatigable  adversary  to  the  capital 
of  Italy,  than  the  great  Antiibal,  and  P3m1ius, 
Perseus,  or  Antiochus.    Mithridates  has  been 
commended  for  his  eminent  virtaes  and  cen- 


sured for  his  rides.  As  a  coBimaiider,  be  a^ 
serves  the  most  unboimded  appUuse ;  and  it  naj 
create  admiration  lo  see  him  waging  war  with 
such  success  during  so  many  vearsi  againat  tha 
most  powerful  people  on  earth,«led  to  the  field 
by  a  oylla,  a  Lucullus^  and  a  Pompey.  He  vas 
the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  a  tbrane, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Gioero ;  and,  incleed, 
no  better  proof  of  his  military  character  c^n  be 
brooffht,tban  the  mention  of  the  great  rejoicings 
which  happened  in  the  Roman  armies  and  in 
the  capital  at  the  news  of  his  death.  No  less  ibaa 
twelve  days  were  appointed  for  public  lbaiik»- 

fivings  to  the  immortal  gpds;  anu  Pompey^  vho 
ad  sent  the  first  intelligence  of  his  dettiv  to 
Rome,  and  who  had  partly  hastened  hia  iall^was 
rewarded  with  the  most  imcommoB  hononzs. 
Vid.  Amfda  lex.  It  is  said  that  Mithridaies 
conquered  24  nations,  whose  different  languages 
he  knew,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  and 
fluency  as  his  own.  As  a  man  of  letters  be  also 
deserves  attention.  He  was  acquainted  ^ih 
the  Gteek  language,  and  even  wrote  in  that  dia- 
lect a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skiU  in  phisic  is 
well  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  oelomted 
antidote  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  called 
MUkridaU,  Superstition,  as  well  as  Baiore, 
had  imited  to  render  him  great ;  and  if  we  relj 
upon  the  authority  of  Justin,  his  birth  was  ac- 
companied bv  the  appearance  of  two  large 
comets,  which  were  seen  for  seventy^  days  sac- 
cessivety,  and  whose  splendour  eelq»ed  the 
midday  sim,  and  covered  the  fourth  part  of  the 
heavens.  Judin,  37,  e.  1,  Ac. — Sirak. — X>Md. 
li.^Flar.  3,  c.  5,  ^.-^PM.  ia  S^-^Imc 
MuT.  <f»  Pcmvp. — Vol.  Max,  4,  c.  6,  Ac, — DU. 
3D,  SLC—Appiam,  mtkHd.-'Plm.  9,  c  97,  L 
7,  c.  24,  L  25,  c  5^  L  33,  c.  3,  &c— Cic.  ^9 
Man.,  Sut.—Palerc.  3,  c  V^.—Euirop.  S. — J9- 

stpk.  14. — Oros.  6y  Ac. IL  A  man  in  the 

armies  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  rewarded  by  the 
monarch  for  having  wounded  Gyrus  theyoong^ 
er;  but  when  he  boasted  that  he  had  kiUed 
him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  PhaL.  an 
Ariaz. 

MrrHRiDincuM  Bellum,  begun  80  yeais  Bw 
G.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  celebrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  a 
foreign  power.  Three  Roman  officers,  Lk  Caa- 
sfus,  the  pro-consul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Ql  Qp- 
pius,  opposed  Mithridates  with  the  trows  of 
Bithynia,  Gappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  QaUo- 
gracia.  The  army  of  thef«  provinces,  togeiiier 
with  the  Reman  soldiers  in  Asia,  amounted  to 
70,000  men  and  600O  horse.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  Pontus  were  greatly  superior  to  these: 
he  led  290,000  foot,40,0e0  horse,  and  ISO  armed 
chariots,  into  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Neoptolemus  and  Arcbelana.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and 
provisioned.  In  an  engagement,  the  kins  of 
Pontus  obtained  the  victory,  and  dispersed  the 
Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Hellespont 
submitted  to  his  power.  Two  of  the  Roman 
generals  were  taken,  and  M.  Aquilius,  who  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  was  carried  about 
in  Asia,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  iasulGs 
of  the  populace,  and  at  last  put  to  death  hj  fifith- 
ridales,  who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  ponred 
down  his  throat  as  a  slur  upon  the  avidity  of  ibe 
Romans   The  conqueror  took  every  posahle 
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adraBtage ;  h«  subdued  all  die  islands  of  the 
]£geao  sea,  and,  though  Ahodes  refused  to  sub- 
nut  u>  his  power,  yet  all  Greece  was  socm  over- 
ran by  his  general  ArchelanS)  and  made  inbnta- 
EV  to  the  luDgdom  of  Pomns.    Meanwhile,  the 
ftomao8|  incensed  against  Mithridates  on  ac- 
count of  his  perfidr,  and  of  his  cruelty  in  maa- 
sacring  80,000  of  their  countrymen  in  one  day 
ail  over  Asia,  appointed  Sylla  to  march  into  tfa« 
eajt.    Sylla  landed  in  Greece,  where  the  in- 
habitants readily  acknowledgea  his  power  j  but 
Athens  shut  her  gates  against  Uie  Roman  com- 
mander, and  Archelaas,  who  defended  it.  de> 
feated,  with  the  greatest  courage,,  all  the  enbrts 
and  qperatioDS  of  the  enemy.-   This  spirited 
defence  was  df  short  duration.    Archelaus  re- 
treated into  BcBotia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed 
him.    The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line 
«r  battle  neiu  Cheronea.  and  the  Romans  ob* 
tained  the  vicoory :  and,  ot  the  almost  innumer- 
able ioTces  of  the  Asiatics,  no  more  than  10,000 
escaped.    Another  battle  in  Thessaly,near  Or- 
thomenos,  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  king  of 
Pontus.    Dorylaus,  one  of  his  generals,  was 
defeated,  and  he  soon  aHer  sued  for  peace.  Sylla 
fislened  to  the  terms  of  accommodation^  as  his 
presence  at  Rome  wa&now  become  necessary  to 
^uell  the  commotions  and  cabals  which  his  ene- 
mies had  raised  against  h im.    He  pled^^ed  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Pontos  to  confirm  him  in  the 
^ssessioB  of  his  dominions,  and  to  procure  him 
(be  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome ;  and  Mithr^ 
dates  consented  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  deliver  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes, 
and  Bitbjmia  to  Nieoroedes  •,  and  to  pay  to  the 
Itonans  3000  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  to  deliver  into  their  hands  70  gal- 
leys with  all  their  rigging.  Though  Mithridates 
teemed  to  have  re-establifthed  peace  in  his  do- 
minions, yet  Fimbria,  wbora  sentiments  were 
eoBtnry  to  those  of  ^Ua,  and  who  made  himr 
self  master  of  an  army  by  intrigue  and  oppres- 
sion, kept  him  under  continual  alarms,,  and 
rsaderea  the  ezisteoee  of  his  power  preearioos. 
dylla,  who  had  returned  from  Greece  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Mithri- 
dates, rid  tiie  world  of  the  tynumica)  Fimbria; 
and  the  king  of  Pontos,  awed  bv  the  resolution 
and  determined  firmness  of  hisad  versary,agreed 
tr> the  cond itions,  though  with  reluctance.    T he 
hoRtile  preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  con- 
tinned  m  tae  time  of  peace,  became  suspected 
1^  the  Romans;  and  Munena,  who  was  lefl 
as  soverBor  of  Asia  in  Sylla's  absence,  and  who 
wished  to  make  himself  known  by  some  con- 
tplc^oas  action,  bes^e  kosHlilieH  by  takiog  Co- 
anaa»  and  ptondering  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Mitbndatee  did  not  oppose  him,  but  he  eem- 
phiined  of  the  breach  of  peace  hef^rt  the  Roman 
senate.     Munena  was  publicly  reprimanded; 
but,  aa  lie  did  not  eease  from  hostilities,  it  was 
easily  understood  that  he  aeted  bv  the  private 
directions  of  the  Roman  people.    The  king  tkp- 
on  tbi»  mnrchei)  ascainst  him,  and  a  battle  wa^ 
IQMight,  in  which  hUh  the  adveraaries  claimed 
the  victorV'     This  wa»  the  last  blow  which  the 
kiac:  of  P«»ati]s  received  in  Ihis  war^  which  is 
calkd  the  second  Mithridatlcwar,  and  which 
odittittued  for  aboui  three  vears.    Sylla,  at  that 
time,  wa^  made  perp^ual  dictator  at  Rome,  and 
he  commanded  Muraena  torerire  from  the  kin^ 
da»  of  Milbrfli8il?s.    The  death  of  Sylb  efaan- 1 


ged  the  face  of  affairs;  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Romans, 
which  had  neverbeen  committed  to  writing,  de- 
manded frequent  explanations,  and  Mithridates 
at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  de- 
clared war.  Ificomedes,  at  his  death,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans ;  but  Mithridates  diiqn:^ 
ted  their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  deceaa- 
ed  monarch,  and  entered  the  field  with  120,000 
men.  besides  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  ports^ 
16,000  horsemen  U)  follow  him,  and  100  chariots 
armed  with,  scythes.  Lncullus  was  appointed 
over  Asia^  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Mithridatic  war.  His  vak>ur  and  prudence 
showed  his  merit;  and  Mithridates,  in  his  vain 
attempts  to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than 
300,000  men.  Success  continually  attended  the 
Roman  ar  m.s.  The  king  of  Pontus  was  defeat* 
ed  in  several  bloody  engagemenut,  and  with  dii* 
iKulty  saved  bis  liie,  and  retired  to  his  son-in^ 
law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  LucuUus  pur- 
sued him,  and  when  his  application  for  the  per- 
son of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been  desmsed 
by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  capital  or  Axm 
menia,  and  terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach,  the 
numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  A  baule  ensued. 
The  Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Armenians  perish- 
ed, and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  were  kill- 
ed. Ti^ranocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the  coun* 
try,  fell  mu>  the  conqueror's  heads.  After  such 
sign^  victories,  LucuUus  had  the  mortification 
to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be  dispos- 
sessed of  the  eommaad  by  the  ai-rival  of  Pompey^. 
The  new  general  showed  himself  worthy  to  sue- 
ceed  LucuUus.  He  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
rendered  his  afiaics  so  despererte,  that  the  mon- 
arch fled  for  safety  into  the  country  of  the 
Scythians,  where,  for  a  while,  he  meditated  the 
ru]n  of  the  Roman  empire;  and,  with  nM>re  wild^ 
neas  (hasi  prudence,  .seeretly  resolved  to  invade 
Italy  by  land,  and  march  an  army  across  thn 
northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
Apennines.  Not  only  the  kingdom  of  Mithri^ 
dates  had  Ihllen  into  the  enemy's  bands,  but  also 
all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  princes  were 
subdued ;  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  his  feet 
Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kings,  who  had 
lately  treated  the  Romans  with  sucn  contempt 
Meaadme,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithridates  ter* 
rifled  his  subjects;  and  they,  fearful  to  accoa* 
pany  him  in  a  march  of  above  aOOOmiles  acresa 
a  barren  and  nncnltivated  country,  revolted, 
and  made  his  son  king.  T he  monarch ,  forsakeib 
in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  own  children,  poi  an 
end  to  his  life,  ( Vid.  MUkntUUes  VII)  and 
gave  the  Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  as  the  third 
Mithridatic  war  was  ended  in  his  fall^  B.C.  63* 
The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic*  war  is  not  |ne- 
cinely  known.  According  to  Jostln,  Orosioai 
Floras,  and  Eirtroprus,  it  lasted  for  forty  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  dnratioa  lo 
30  years,  is  for  more  cred&le;  and,  indeed,  hr 
proper  calewlation,  there  elapsed  no  more  thM 
96  years  from  (he  time  that  Mithridates  fktm 
entered  Ae  fiehi  against  the  Romaait  tiU  the 
time  of  his  death.  Afpian.  in  MUMid. — ^As* 
ii%,  'Jrj,  icc^FUr.  9,  iui.-^Liv.^PM.  inlm. 
Ac. — Or»5t«&— JPnlrrc. — Dion* 

Mm Ason,  a  fyrani  of  Blatia,  who  gave  1900 
pieces  of  goM  for  twelve  pictures  of  twelve  godi 
of  Aaelepiadortt&    P£m.39»c.  IGL 
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MasBUL  a  king  of  Egypt 
of  the  300  kings  from  Menc 


He  was  the  last 
tenes  to  Sesostris,  and 
reigned  68  years.    Herodol,  3.  c.  16. 

MoLo,  1.  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
ApoUonins.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apoll(v 
Bias  and  Molo  are  two  different  persons,  who 
were  both  natives  of  Alabanda^d  disciples  of 
Menecles  of  the  same  place.  They  both  visits 
ed  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  school,  bnt  Molo 
floarished  some  time  after  Apollonios.  Molo 
had  Cicero  and  J.  Caesar  among  his  pnpils. 

Vid,  ApolUmius.  Cic.  de  Oral. II.  A  pnnce 

of  Syria,  who  revolted  against  Antiochns,  and 
killed  himself  when  hu  rebellion  was  attended 
with  ill  success. 

MdLoosi.     VU.  Part  I. 

MoLOssua,  a  son  of  PyVrhos  and  Andro- 
mache. He  reigned  in  E^ims  after  the  death 
of  Helenns,  and  part  of  his  dominions  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Molossia  from  him.  Pma.  1, 
c.  II. 

MoNTMi,  a  beaatifal  woman  of  Miletes,  whom 
Bfithridatea  the  Qreat  married.    Vid.  MUkri- 

MoNOPBTLua.  a  eannch  of  Mithridates.  The 
king  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  his 
daughters :  and  the  eanuch,  when  he  saw  the 
aflain  of  his  master  in  a  desperate  situation, 
stabbed  her,  lest  she  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

MoMTlNus,  one  of  the  senators  whom  Domi- 
tian  consulted  about  boilin?  a  turbot    Juv.  4. 

MoMTMus,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not  be- 
ing permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Diogenes 
the  cynic^retended  madness,  and  obtained  his 
libertv.  He  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  also  of  Crates,  and  even  wrote 
something  in  the  form  of  facetious  stories 
Dicg.Laeri. 

MopmjB.     Vid,  Part  IIL 

MoacHioN,  a  name  common  to  four  different 
writers,  whose  compositions,  character,  and  na- 
tive place  are  unknown.  Some  fhigments  of 
their  writings  remain,  some  few  verses  and  a 
treatise  de  wiarbis  muHemm,  edited  by  Gesner, 
4ta  BasU.  1566. 

MoacHus^  I.  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  country  in  his  own  mother-tongue. 
—11.  A  philosopher  of  Sidon.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philoso- 
phy.   Strab. III.  A  Greek  bucolic  poet  in 

me  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  sweet- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  eclogues,  which  are 
still  extant,  make  the  world  regret  the  loss  of 
poetical  pieces  no  ways  inferior  to  the  produce 
tions  of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of  Mos- 
chns  with  Bion  is  that  of  Heskin,  8va  Ozon. 
1746. 

Moan,  a  eelebrated  legislator  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  history. 
He  was  bom  in  E^ypt,  1571,  B.  C.  and  after 
he  had  performed  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
conducted  the  Israelites  throuffh  the  Red  Sea, 
and  gave  them  laws  and  ordinances  during 
their  peregrination  of403rears  in  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia.  He  died  at  the  age  of  190.  His 
writings  have  been  ouoted  and  recommended 
by  several  of  the  heatnen  authors,  who  have  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  prejudices  against  a 
Hebrew,  and  extolled  his  learning  and  the  ef- 
fects of  his  wisdom.  Lengima.'^DUd,  1. 
MoMMiini,  L.  a  Roman  consnl,  sent  against 
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the  Achcans,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  117, 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Cfaalcis,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  surname 
of  AckaUus  from  his  victories.  He  did  not  en- 
rich himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  but 
returned  home  without  any  increase  of  fortune. 
He  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
jHiintines  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  ar- 
tirts  of  Greece,  which  were  found  in  the  plunder 
of  Corinth,  that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed 
them  to  Rome,  that  if  they  lost  them  or  injured 
them  they  should  make  others  in  their  stead. 
Pulere.  1,  c.  13.— «f«*.  S.—Plin.  34,  c  7,  L 
37,  c.  h^PUtr.  9,  c.  6.— Pa«j.  5,  c.  84. 

MUNATius,  Plancus,  I.  a  consnl  sent  to  the 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicos.  He  was  almost 
killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  suspected 
that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  not  all 
been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate.   Calpumius  rescued  him  from  their 

fury. IL  An  orator  and  disciple  of  Cicero. 

His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather, 
bore  the  same  name.  He  was  with  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  and  was  made  consul  with  Bmtus.  He 
promised  to  favour  the  republican  cause  for 
some  time,  but  he  deserted  again  to  Caesar.  He 
was  long  Antonys  favourite,  but  be  left  him  at 
the  battle  of  Actiura,  to  conciliate  the  favoors  of 
Octavius.  His  services  were  great  in  the  sea- 
ate;  for,  through  his  influence  and  peisnasioD. 
that  venerable  Dody  flattered  the  conqueror  oi 
Antony  with  the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He 
was  rewarded  witn  the  office  of  censor.  Pht 
in  Ant. 

M(7R£NA,  a  celebrated  Roman^  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  hj 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  ofMithn- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  Ms 
return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
wines  of  Sylla'ft  army  at  the  battle  against 
Archelaus  near  Chsronea.  He  was  aoqr  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero  when  his  char- 
acter was  attacked  and  censured,  dt.  fr» 
MHT.—^Afpio%,  dt  AfUAnd, 

MusA  Antonius,  I.  a  freedman  and  physidan 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  master  of 
%  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  laboored. 
by  recommending  to  him  the  use  of  the  com 
bath.  He  was  not  so  successful  in  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus  as  he 
had  been  to  Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  pa- 
tient died  under  his  care.  Two  small  treatises, 
de  Aer^d  Batanied,  and  de  tnendd  Vateluimt, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his  peo. 

11.  A  daughter  or  Nicomedes,   king  of 

Bithynia.  She  attempted  to  recover  her  fuber^ 
kingdom  from  the  Romans,  but  to  no jmrpose, 
though  Caesar  espoused  her  cause.  Atere.  % 
— Snet,  in  Cos, 

MusjBus,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed  to 
have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Orpheus, 
and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  before  the 
Ch  rlstian  era.  The  elegant  poem  of  the  lores 
of  Leander  and  Hero  was  written  by  a  Muskus 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  aceording 
to  the  more  received  opinions.  Among  the 
good  editions  of  Mussus  two  mavbe  selected 
as  the  best,  that  of  Rover,  6vo.  fL  Bat  1787; 
and  that  of  Schroder,  8vo.  Leovard,  174Sw  Vhg: 
JEn,  6,  c.  ^m.-^Diog, 

Minu,  a  daughter  of  CL  Mutins  8e«TalB| 
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•od  sisrer  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pom- 
ney's  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour  so 
di^sted  her  hnsband,  that,  at  his  retcurn  from 
the  Mithridatic  war,  he  divorced  her,  though  she 
had  home  him  three  children.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Scaums.  Augastus  greatly  esteem- 
ed her.  PhU  in  Potm. II.  A  wife  of  Julius 

Caesar,  beloved  by  Cflodius  the  tribune.  SwU, 
tn  Cos.  50. III.  The  mother  of  Augustus. 

MuTU  Lex,  the  same  as  that  which  was  en- 
acted fay  Licinius  Crassus  and  Gl.  Mutins,  A. 
U.  C.  657.     Vid  Lidnia  Lex. 

MdtInbs,  one  of  Annibal's  generals,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on 
delivering  up  Agrigentum.  ZAv.  25,  c  41, 1. 
S7,  c.  5. 

Munus,  I.  the  father-in-law  of  C.  Marlns. 
—II.  A  Roman,  who  saved  the  life  of  young 
Marius,  by  conveying  him  away  from  the  pur- 
suits of  his  enemies  in  a  load  or  straw.^— IIL 
A  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means 

he  was  raised  lo  the  office  of  a  tribune. IV. 

C.  Scsvda,  sumamed  Cordus^  because  fhmons 
for  his  courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsen- 
na,  king  of  Etmria,  had  beseised  Rome,  Mu- 
tins disniised  himself  in  the  haoit  of  a  Tuscan, 
and  as  he  could  fluently  speak  the  language,  he 
sained  an  easy  introduction  into  the  royal  tent. 
Porsenna  sat  aJone  with  his  secretary  when  Mu- 
tins entered.  The  Roman  rushed  upon  the  sec- 
retary, and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking 
him  ibr  his  royal  master.  This  occasioned  a 
noise,  and  Mouus,  unable  to  escape,  was  seized 
and  brought  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  an- 
swers to  tne  inquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only 
told  them  that  ne  was  a  Roman ;  and.  to  ^ve 
them  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  nis  nght 
hand  on  an  altar  of  burning  coals,  and,  sternly 
looking  at  the  kine,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  he  boldly  told  him  that  300  youn^  Ro- 
mans like  himself  had  conspired  agamsl  his  life, 
and  entered  his  camp  in  cuspniise,  determinea 
either  to  destroy  him  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
This  extraordinary  confession  astonished  Por- 
senna; he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
retired  from  their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the 
f  amame  o^Scavolay  l>ecause  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence 
o(the  Etrurian  king.    Plvi  xn  Par.-^Flor.  1,  c. 

lO.—Liv.  3,  c.  12. y.  CL  Scaevola.  a  Ronun 

eonsul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  tne  Dalma- 
tians, and  siioializ^  himself  greatly  in  the  Mar- 
sian  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of  civil  law. 
Cu:,^Plut, VI.  Another,  appointed  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  which  he  governcSdf  with  so  much 
popularity,  that  he  was  generallv  proposed  to 
others  as  a  pattern  of  equity  ana  moderation. 
Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent,  learned,  and 
ingenious ;  equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  as 
a  lawyer,  ae  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  during  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  83  years  before  Christ  PUd.-^Cic  de 
Oral.  1,  c  48.^PaUre.  2,  e.  92. 

MtcbrInus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with 
fi[reat  justice  and  moderation.  BBrodoi,  2,  c. 
129. 

Mfcrmus,  a  servant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of 
Rhegium.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceas- 
ed prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with  sach 


fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  last  restored 
the  kingdom  to  his  master's  children  when 
come  to  years  of  nuiturity,  and  retired  to  peace 
and  soUtttde  with  a  small  fwrtion.  He  is  call- 
ed bv  some  Micalus.    Justin.  4,  c.  2. 

Mtcon,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  with  others 
assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  PcBcik 
of  Athens.  He  was  the  rival  of  Polygnotuif. 
Plin.  33  and  35. 

Mtriudones.    Vid.  Part  L 

Myron,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  made 
a  cow  so  much  resembling  life,  that  even  bulls 
were  deceived,  and  approached  her  as  if  alive, 
as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many  epigrams 
in  the  Aiiihologia.  He  flourished  about  442 
years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art.  Am,  3,  v.  319. 
— Paus. — Juv.  8. — Propert.  2,  el.  41. 

Myrsilus,  a  son  of  Mersus,  the  last  of  the 
Heradidas  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules,     VUL  CandauUs. 

Mtrtis,  a  Greek  woman,  who  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flourished 
about  500  years  B.  C.  and  instructed  the  cele- 
brated Connna  in  the  several  rules  of  versifi- 
cation. Pindar  himself,  as  some  report,  was 
also  one  of  her  pupils. 

Mts,  (myos,}  an  artut  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  represent- 
ed the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapilhae  on  a 
shield  in  the  hand  of  Minerva*s  statue  made 
by  Phidias.  Pom.  1,  c.  ^S.—MnHidd.  8,  ep.  34 
and  51, 1. 14,  ep.  dZ.—Propert.  3,  el.  9,  c.  14. 

Mtscellds,  or  Miscellds,  a  native  of 
Rhvpes  in  Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  .The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  per* 
plexed  him,  till  he  found  a  beautiful  woman  all 
m  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour.  According  to  some,  Mys- 
cellus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  went  oat 
of  Argos,  without  the  permission  of  the  magis- 
trates, for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  judges  had  put  each  a  black  ball  as  a  sign 
of  condemnation,  but  Hercules  changed  them 
all  and  made  them  white,  and  had  his  son  ac- 
quitted ;  upon  which  Myscellos  lefi  Greece,  and 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  built  Crotona.  Ovid. 
Met.  15,  V.  19.— Strab.  6  and  S.-^Svidas. 

Mtstes.  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius.  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  father,  that 
Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his 
friend.    Borai.  2,  od.  9. 

Mtthecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He  studied 
cookery,  and  when  he  thought  himself  suffix 
ciently  skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  went  to 
Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  practice,  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  citizens.  He  was 
soon  afler  expelled  the  city  bv  the  magistrates, 
who  observed,  that  the  aid  of  Mjrthecus  was  un- 
necessary, as  hunger  was  the  best  seasoning. 

N. 

Nabazaices,  an  ofllcer  of  Darius  third,  at  the 
battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with  Bessus  to 
murder  his  royal  master,  either  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize  the  kinedom. 
He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander.  (Mrt.  3,  dec 
— i>w4. 17. 
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Kim,  a  cdebnUcd  tjrrant  of  lAcedMsoii, 
who  in  all  acts  of  craeltr  and  oppre«iaii  sar- 
Dassed  a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionynas.  When  he 
nad  exercised  every  art  in  pumderin^  the  citi> 
zens  of  Sparta,  he  made  a  statue,  which  in  re- 
aeoablance  was  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  in 
(he  most  magnificent  apparel;  and  whenerer 
any  one  refused  to  deliver  vip  his  riches,  the 
Arrant  led  him  to  the  statae,  which  immediately, 
1^  means  of  secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its 
arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  ezcmcia- 
tiDg  manner  with  bearded  points  and  prickles 
hid  under  the  clothes.  Kabis  made  an  alliance 
with  Fhuninibs,  the  Roman  general,  and  pur- 
sued, with  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  the  war 
which  he  had  undertaken  aeainst  the  Achaeans. 
He  besieged  Gvthium,  and  defeated  Phllopos- 
men  in  a  naval  battle.  His  triumph  was  short ; 
the  general  of  the  Achsans  soon  repaired  his 
losses,  and  "NMs  was  defeated  in  an  engage- 
ment, and  treacherouslv  murdered  as  he  at- 
tempted to  save  his  life  by  flight.  B.  C  192, 
titter  a  usurpation  of  14  years.  Polyb.  13.^ 
JusUn,  30  and  Zh—Plut.  tn  Pka.'-Paus,  7,  c. 
a— i?tw.  2,  c.  7. 

Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babrlon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  him 
the  Nabonassarean  epoch  received  its  name, 
agreeinji  with  the  year  of  the  world  3837,  or 
746  B.  C. 

Nfvius,  (Cn.)  I.  a  native  of  Campania,  was 
the  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works 
which  had  heea  produced  by  Livips  Androni- 
cns.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
his  earliest  plays  were  represented  at  Rome  in 
the  year  519.  The  names  of  his  tragedies, 
from  which  as  few  fra^ents  remain  as  fVom 
those  of  Livius,  are  still  preserved : — AlcesHs, 
(from  which  there  is  vet  extant  a  description  of 
old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse^ — Danae^ 
IhiloresUs,  Hesiona^  Bedor^  fykigeTna.  Lyev/r- 
gus,  Phanissa^  Prolesitaus,  and  l>k]^us.  All 
tnese  were  translated,  or  closely  imitated,  from 
the  works  of  Euripides,  Anaxandrides,  and 
other  Greek  dramatists.  Cicero  commends  a 
passage  in  the  Hector^  one  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned tragedies,  where  the  hero  of  the  piece 
delighted  with  the  praises  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Priam,  exclaims : — 


tm 


laudari  me  obs  fe,  pater ^  laudato  «tr«.' 

Naevius,  however,  wa*;  accounted  abetter  comic 
Hian  tragic  poet.  Cicero  has  given  us  some 
specimens  of  his  jests,  with  which  that  cele- 
brated wit  and  orator  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  amused ;  but  they  consist  rather  in  un- 
expected turns  of  expression,  or  a  play  of  words, 
than  in  genuine  humour.  Unfortunately  for 
Nsevius,  he  did  not  alway??  confine  himself  in 
his  comedies  to  such  inoffensive  jests.  The 
dramas  of  Ma^a  Graecia  and  Sicily,  especially 
those  of  Gpicharmus,  were  the  prototjrpes  of 
the  older  Greek  comedy ;  and  accordinsrly  the 
most  ancient  Latin  plays,  particularly  those  of 
Naevius,  which  were  formed  on  the  same  school, 
Ihou^h  there  be  no  evidence  that  they  ridiculed 
][)oritical  events,  partook  of  the  personal  satire 
and  invective  which  pervaded  the  productions  of 
Aristophanes.  If,  as  is  related,  the  comedies  of 
NjBvius  were  directed  against  the  vices  and  cor- 
poral defects  of  the  consuls  and  senators  of 
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Rome,  he  must  hare  been  the  moK  orit^mi4t 
the  Latin  comic  jpo^  and  infinitely  more  to 
than  Plautus  or  Terence;  since,  although  be 
may  have  parodied  or  copied  the  diramatic  &Uct 
of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Sicilian  comedies,  the 
spirit  and  colouring  of  the  particular  seeoee 
must  have  been  hjs  own.  The  elder  ficipio  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  satiric  representa- 
tioDS,  and  the  poetic  severity  with  which  Aria- 
tophanes  persecuted  Socrates  or  Eoripidcsi,  was 
hardly  more  indecent  and  misdireoted  than  the 
sarcasms  of  Naevius  agaiDflt  the  greatest  eaptain, 
the  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  most 
virtuous  citizen  of  his  age.  Nevins,  however, 
did  not  lon^  escape  with  impunity.  Borne  was 
a  very  difiereni  sort  of  republic  from  Athens: 
it  was  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  demoeracy, 
and  its  partisans  were  not  always  disposed  lo 
tolerate  the  taunts  and  inauHs  which  the  ehieft 
of  the  Greek  democracy  were  obliged  to  endure. 
Nieevius  had  said,  in  one  of  his  verses,  that  the 
patrician  family  of  the  BfeteUi  had  frequent^ 
obtained  the  consulship  before  the  age  permit- 
ted by  law,  and  he  insinuated  that  they  had  beca 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  not  {n  tcfDaeqaeoce  af 
their  virtues,  but  the  cruelty  of  the 


*  f\ao  MBkiU  Hornet  jimt  ComMidn* 

With  tiie  assistance  of  tbe  other  ptttrieiaai^ 
the  Metelli  retorted  his  sarcasms  in  a  ISatunun 
stanza,  not  unlike  the  measure  of  sooie  of  oar 
old  ballads,  in  which  they  threatened  to  pbj 
the  devil  with  their  witty  perseestor  :— 

'  El  Netoio  PooU^ 

Cwm  seepe  Uetkrentmr, 
DabtnU  mahm  MaUm^ 
DabwiU  malwa  MaUlHf 
Dabmnl  malum  MateUL' 

The  Metelli,  however^  did  not  eoofine  Aeir 
vengeance  to  the  ingenious  and  spiriied  satJA 
in  the  composition  of  Whieh,  it  may  bepresmnea 
that  the  whole  Roman  senate  was  eogsged. 
On  account  of  the  unceasing  abuse  and  re- 
proaches which  he  had  utteral  against  them, 
and  other  chief  men  of  the  dty,  he  was  thronra 
into  prison,  where  he  wrote  his  comedies,  the 
Bariolus  and  Leontes.  These  plays  being  in 
some  measure  intended  as  a  recantafioo  or  hii 
former  invectives,  he  was  liberated  by  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  He  soon,  however,  relapsed 
into  his  former  courses,  and  continued  to  per- 
secute the  nobility  in  his  dramas  and  satires  wi^ 
such  implacable  dislike,  that  he  was  at  length 
driven  from  Rome  bv  their  influence,  and  hav- 
ing retired  to  TTtica,*hc  died  there,  in  the  year 
550,  according  to  Cicero ;  but  Varro  fixes  his 
death  somewhat  later.  Before  leaving  Rome, 
he  had  composed  the  following  epitaph  on 
himself,  which  Gellius  remarks  is  fall  ofCam- 
panian  arrogance;  though  the  import  of  it,  be 
adds,  might  be  allowed  to  be  true,  had  it  been 
written  )ij  another  .^ — 

*  Meriales  immoriaiesJUre  Hferetfiu, 
Ftereni  diva  Cammue  Neevium  pattern  ; 
lUufnepostquam  est  Orcino  UadUus  theeoKn, 
ONilei  sunt  Roma  loiter  Laiina  IvugmaJ 

Besides  his  comedies  and  the  above  oiltDh, 
Nsvius  was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called  ^  C^ 
priem  Epic.  Aristotle,  in  the  23Rd  chapter  of  us 
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Poetics  mentians  the  original  voiki  (ra  rvrpia,) 
vliich,  neaays,  bad  ftimished  meary  subjects  for 
the  drama.  Some  trriters,  particularly  Piadar. 
have  attributed  this  Greek  poem  to  Homer ;  ana 
there  was  long  an  idle  stoiy  current,  that  he  had 

S' ven  it  as  a  portion  to  his  daughter  Arsephone. 
erodotus,  in  his  second  book,  concludes,  after 
some  critical  discussion,  that  it  was  not  wriuen 
by  Homer,  but  that  it  was  doubtless  the  work 
of  a  coDtemporary  poet,  or  one  who  Kved  shortly 
after  him.  Heyne  thinks  it  most  probfd>le,  that 
it  was  by  a  poet  called  Slasinus,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  it  received  its  name 
fhom  the  country  of  its  author.  Whoever  may 
have  written  this  Cyprian  Epic,  it  contains 
twelve  books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amo- 
rous and  romantic  fiction.  It  commenced  with 
the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Pelens— it  related 
the  contention  of  the  three  goddesses  on  mount 
Ida — the  fables  concerning  Palamedes — the 
story  of  the  daughters  of  Anius — and  the  love 
adventures  of  the  Phrygian  fair  during  the 
early  period  of  the  sie^e  of  Troy— and  it  termi- 
nated with  the  council  of  the  ffods,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war,  by  sowing  dissension  between 
him  and  Atrides.  A  metrical  chronicle,  which 
chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
was  another,  and  probably  the  last  work  of 
Nsevius,  since  Cicero  sa^  that  in  writing  it  he 
filled  up  the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with  won- 
derful complacency  and  satisfaction.  Cic. 
TVsc.  1,  c.  1.  ie  StMCt,—Borat.  3,  ep.  1,  c.  53. 

^IL  An  au^r  in  the  reign  of  Tarauin.  To 

convince  the  kmg  and  the  Romans  of  nis  power 
as  an  angur,  he  cut  a  Jlint  with  a  razor,  and 
turned  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  admira- 
tion. The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  under  an 
aliar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to 
make  witnesses  in  civil  causes  swear  near  it. 
Dionys.  Bal. — Liv.  1,  c.  36.— Ou:.  de  divin,  1, 
clT  «fc  JV.  I>.  SL  9. 3, 1. 3,  c  6. 

NAaotaus,  a  ireedman  and  secretary  of  Clau- 
dius, who  abused  his  trust  and  the  infirmities  of 
his  imperial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens 
of  Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina,  the  em- 
peror^s  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
x7arcissus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  re- 
sentment Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  the 
place  of  Messalina,  was  more  successful.  Nar- 
cissus was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and  com- 
pdled  to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  54.    Vid.  Part 

Nassca,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios. 
Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the  measuring 
of  time  by  water,  B.  C.  159,  about  134  years 
afler  the  introduction  of  sundials  at  Rome. 
Vid.  Sdpio. An  avaricious  fellow,  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a  man  as  mean 
a.^  himself,  that  he  might  not  only  not  repay  the 
money  he  had  borrowed,  but  moreover  oecome 
his  creditor's  heir.  Coranus,  understanding  his 
meaning,  fnirposely  alienated  his  property  from 
him  and  his  aaughter,  and  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule.   Mitral.  3,  Sat.  5,  v.  64,  &c. 

I^ASiDitNus,  a  Roman  knight,  whose  luxury, 
arrogance,  aud  ostentation,  exhibited  at  an  en- 
tertainment he  gave  to  Mecsnas,  were  ridi- 
culed by  Horace,  3,  Sat.  8. 

^AUCRATEs,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  who. was  em- 
ployed by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  upon 
Mausolus. ^n.  An  orator  who  endeavoured 
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to  alienate  the  dties  of  Lyeia  from  the  interest 
ofBrutn.5. 

NAuncA  A,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phsaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on 
her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity 
that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experienced 
from  the  king.  She  married,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  Dictys,  Telemachus  the  son  of  Ulys- 
ses, by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Perseptolii 
or  Ptoliporthus.  Homer.  Od.  6. — Paus,  5,  c. 
Vd.-'Hygvn.  ftb.  196. 

Nautbs.  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforteA 
JEneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg,  JBn.  5,  v.  T04.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  ^Mautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the  pal- 
ladium of  Trojr  was,  in  coasequence  of^the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Virg. 
Mn.  5,  V.  *794. 

Neauces,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capital 
pieces  are  mentioned  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
seafight  between  the  Persians  and  the  Ejsyp- 
tians,  and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore  wuh  a 
crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it. 

NzAacHus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  In- 
dian expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon 
the  Indian  ocean  with  Onesicritns,  and  to  ex- 
amine it.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage 
and  of  the  king's  life ;  bat  his  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Arrian.  After  the  king's 
death  he  was  a}qx)mted  over  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia.  Curt.  9,  c  10. — Polyan,  9.^JusHn.  13^ 
c.  4.—Strab.  3,  Ac 

'NccHos,  a  kin^  of  Emt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  Mtween  the  Meaiterra- 
nean  and  Red  seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less  than 
13|000  men  perished  in  the  attempt  It  was 
discovered  in  his  reign  thnt  Africa  was  circum- 
navigable.    Herodot.  3,  c.  158, 1.  4,  c  43. 

NECTANfiBus,  and  Nectanabis,  a  king  dC 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians^  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B.  C. 
2C3.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  his 
subjects.  Some  time  after,  he  was  joined  bjr  the 
Sidonians.  Phoenicians,  and  inhabitants  of  Cy- 
prus, who  nad  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
This  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  attacked 
by  Darius,  the  king  of  Persia,  who  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  Nectaaebus,  to  defend 
his  frontiers  against  so  dangerous  an  enemyj 
levied  30,000  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  the 
same  number  in  Libya,  and  60,000  were  fur- 
nished in  Egypt  This  numerous  body  was 
not  eaual  to  me  Persian  forces ;  and  Nectane- 
bus,  oefeated  in  a  battle,  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
resistance,  and  fled  into  JBthiopia,  B.  C.  350, 
where  he  found  a  safe  asylum.  His  kingdom 
of  Egypt  became  from  that  time  tributary  to  the 
king  or  Persia.  Pha.  Ages.—Diod.  16,  Ac— 
Polvan.  8. — Nep.  in  Ages, 

KemesiAnus,  M.  Aurel.  Oltmp.,  a  Latin 
poet,  bom  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  brilliant  tal- 
ents, in  the  third  century,  whose  poems  on 
hunting  and  bird-catching  were  published  b^ 
Bumam,  inter  scriptores  rei  venaticm,  4to.  H 
Bat  1728. 

NEBfEsius,  a  Oreek  writer,  whose  elegant  and 
useful  treatise  de  Jfatura  Bominis  was  edited 
in  13mo.  Ant  apud  Plant  1565,  and  in  870. 
Oxon.  1671. 

T^eOcles,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher;  fiitheTi 
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or,  according  to  Ciceia  brother  to  the  philoeo- 
pher  Epicurus.    Cic.  1,  tU  NaL  D.  c.  dl. — 

JHifg. IL  The  father  of  Themistodes.  jBli- 

#».  K.  H.  3,  Ac.— Cic.  Piep,  in  7%tm. 

NcoK,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  tea 
thousand  Qreeks  who  assisted  Cyrus  against 
Artaxerzes. 

NEAPTdLEMua,  I.  a  king  of  Epirus,  sou  of 
Achilles  and  Deidainia,  oUled  Pffrrkus,  from 
the  yeUmff  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  carefully 
eiucated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  cave 
earljT  proofs  of  his  valour.  After  the  death  of 
Achilfes,  Calchas  declared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Qreeks  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
hero.  Immediateljr  upon  this  Ulysses  and  PhcD- 
Bix  were  commissioned  to  bring  Pyrrhnsto  the 
war.  He  returned  with  them  with  pleasare, 
and  received  the  name  of  Neoptolemns,  (new 
toUUer,)  because  he  had  come  late  to  the  neld. 
His  cruelnTi  however,  wa.s  as  great  as  that  of  his 
fiuher.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  exercised  the  great- 
est baibarity  upon  the  remains  of  his  familv ; 
and,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  be  slaugh- 
tered him  without  mercy;  or,  according  to 
others,  dragged  him  by  ihe  hair  to  the  tomb  of 
bis  father,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where 
he  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  ii  in  exultation 
through  the  streets  of  Troy  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  spear.  He  also  sacri&sed  Astyanax  to  his 
farff  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  according  to  those  who  deny  that  that 
sacrifice  was  voluntary.  When  Trov  was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divided  among  the  conquer- 
ors, and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Andromache, 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus,  the  son  of 
Priam.  T^e  place  of  his  retirement  after  the 
Trojan  war  is  not  known.  Some  maintain  that 
be  went  to  Thessaly,  where  his  grandfather  still 
reigned ;  but  this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  ob- 
serve, perhaps  with  more  reason,  that  he  went 
to  Epims,  wnere  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  Kingdom,  because  his  grandfather  Peleus 
had  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  hy  Acastus  the 
son  of  Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  Adro- 
mache  after  his  amval  in  Greece.  He  had  a 
aou  by  this  unfortanate  princess,  called  Molos- 
sns,  and  two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Pausanias.  Besides  Andromache,  he  married 
Hermione.  the  daughter  of  Menelaas,  as  also 
Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Cleodseus,  one  of  Uie 
defendants  of  Hercules,  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  variously  related.  Menelaus,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daughter  Her- 
mione to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  experien- 
ced from  the  valour  and  the  couracre  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  induced  him  to 
reward  his  merit  by  making  him  his  son-in-law. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
Orestes  caused  his  rival  to  be  assassinated  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Machareus  the  priest,  or 
bv  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself,  according  to 
Virgil,  Patercnlos,  and  Hyginus.  Some  say 
that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Delphians,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Orestes.  He 
suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  barbari- 
ties which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva upon  the  a^ed  Priam  and  his  wretched 
fiunily.    From  tms  circumstance  the  ancients 
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have  made  use  of  the  proverb  of  Ntepiaiau^ 
revenge  when  a  person  nad  suffered  the  same 
savage  treatment  which  others  had  received 
from  his  hands.  The  Delphians  celebrated  a 
festival  with  great  pomp  ana  solenmity  in  mem- 
ory of  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  slain  in  his 
attempt  to  plunder  their  temple,  beo^ose,  as 
they  said,  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the  place,  had 
been  in  some  manner  accessary  to  the  death  of 
AchiUes.  Paterc,  I,  c.  L. —  Virg,  jBn.^  and 
3.— Pom.  10,  c.  i^L—Ooid,  b£l  13,  v.  334, 
455,  Ac.  BeraU,  8.— S^ro^.  9,— Bind.  NewL 
7. — EuHp,  Androm.  and  OreU.  dec. — JPUiL  in 
Pyrr.^Justin.  17,  c.  Z.^DicifS  Cret.  4,  5  and 
B.—Homer.  Od,  11,  v.  504.  IL  19.  v.  396.— 
Sophocl.  Pkiloct.'-ApolUfd,  3,  c.  13.— fl^^ 
fab.  97  and  V^—PhiloUr,  Her.  19,  duL—Da^ 
res  Pkryg. — Q.  Sm/jfrn.  14.— IL  An  uncle  of 
the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  who  assisted  the  Ta- 
rentines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epiros  1^  the 
Epirots,  who  had  revolted  from  ineir  lawfat 
sovereign,  and  was  pm  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  nephew,  &c.    PI/uL  in 

Pyrr, 111.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  greai^ 

favoured  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  vHien 
Cleopatra,  the  monarch^  daughter,  was  married 
to  Alexander  of  Epiros,  he  wrote  some  verses 
which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tragical 

death  of  PhUip.    Diod.  16. lY.  A  relation 

of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  climbed 
the  walls  of  Gkiza  when  that  city  was  taken  br 
Alexander.  After  the  king's  death  he  receives 
Armenia  as  his  province,  and  made  war  against 
Eumenes.  He  was  supponed  by  Craterus,  but 
an  engagement  with  Eumenes  proved  &tai  to 
his  cause.  Craterus  was  kille^  and  himself 
mortally  wounded  by  Eumenes,  B.  C.  381.  C 
iVfp.  in  Eninen. 

Nephjoutes,  a  king  of  Egypt,  wlio  assisted 
the  Spanans  against  Persia  when  Agesihos 
was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of  100  ships, 
which  were  intercepted  by  Conon  as  thej  were 
sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &c  ^Diod.  14. 

Nepos,  (Corn.)  I.  the  author  of  the  TilU 
ExeeUeiUiuM  Invperaionun^  and  the  life  c^Titus 
Pomponius  Atticus,  the  celebrat^  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Cicero.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  author  of  the  name  of  GbnieliiB 
Nepos  lived  at  Rome  during  this  period,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.  He  is  genenl^ 
believed  to  have  been  bom  at  Hostilia  (nov 
Ostiglia\  a  small  town  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  near  the  confines  of  the  Veronese 
and  Mantuan  territories.  The  year  of  his  biitb 
is  uncertain,  but  he  first  came  toRome  doring  the 
dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  does  not  ^ 
pear  to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  stale; 
out  his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendsh^i 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  at  that  time 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  world.  CaluIlB 
dedicated  to  him  the  volume  of  poents,  which 
he  had  privately  read  and  approved  of  befbre 
their  publication.  Nepos  addressed  one  of  hb 
own  works  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom 
also  he  was  on  terms  of  Intimacy.  He  likewise 
obtained  the  esteem  and  afieclion  of  Cicero, 
who  speaks  of  his  writings  with  high  approba- 
lion  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  another  alludes 
with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  which  Nepos 
had  sustained  l^  the  death  of  a  favonrile  son. 
It  farther  appears,  that  Cicero  had  frequently 
corresponded  with  him,  for  Macrohios  quotes 
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*e  seeoiid  book  of  that  orator's  epistles  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.    It  is  thus  probable  that  some  of 
oiir  author's  works  had  been  prepared,  or  were 
in  the  course  ofcoraposiiion,  prenons  to  the 
death  of  Cicero;  but  they  were  noi  given  to 
the  public  till  early  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
since  Enaebius  considers  him  as  flourishing  in 
the  fourth  ^ear  of  that  emperor.    The  precise 
period  of  his  death  is  unknown,  and  it  can  only 
ne  ascertained  that  be  survived  Atticus.  whose 
biography  he  writes,  and  who  died  in  tne  733d 
year  or  the  ei^.    Some  chronological  accounts 
extend  his  lite  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era^  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one 
who  was  a  distinguished  literary  character  in 
the  time  of  Catullus  could  ha?e  existed  till  that 
epoch.  Whether  the  Cornelius  Nepos,  concern- 
iDg  whose  life  these  circumstances  have  been 
gleaned,  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  book 
entitled  Vila  BxeeUenHum  imperiUorwn,  has 
been  a  subject,  ever  since  it  was  first  printed,  of 
much  debate  and  controversy  among  critics  and 
commentators.    The  discussion  originated  in 
the  following  circumstances  : — A  person  of  the 
name,  of  iEmilius  Probus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Qreat,  presented  to  his  sovereign  a  copy  of 
the  ViUt  hnperaiomm.  and  prefixra  to  it  some 
barbarous  verses,  which  left  it  doubtful  whether 
be  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author, 
or  merely  as  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.    To 
myself  it  appears,  that  after  allowing  for  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  office  of  a  transcriber 
in  the  age  of  Theodosius.  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  something  more  implied  in  the  verses  of 
Piobus  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist,  and 
he  ma<«t  either  have  had  a  part  in  the  compo- 
ritioii,  or,  having  diseovered  the  MS.,  was  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  have  some  share  of 
the  eredit  due  to  the  author.    The  Vita  hn- 
feraUmtm,  properly  so  called,  contains  the  lives 
of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two  Car- 
thaginian generate.    It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  there  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Roman 
commanders,  but  that  these  had  perished  be^ 
fore  Emilias  Probus  commenced  his  transcrip- 
tion.   That  Nepos  at  least  intended  to  write 
these  biographies,  appears  from  a  passage  at 
the  end  of  tne  life  of  Hannibal,  in  which  he 
says: '  it  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that 
their  exploits,  being  compared  with  those  of  the 
Greeks,  it  may  be  judged  which  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred.'   That  he  actually  accomplished  this 
task  is  rendered  at  least  probable,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Plutarch  quoting  the  authority  of 
Nepos,  for  facts  concerning  the  lives  of  Marcel- 
losandLucullus;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Ammiftsl,  may 
have  suin^ested  to  that  biosprapher  the  idea  of 
his  parallel  I ives.   The  principles  wh  ich  Nepos 
<lisplays  in  that  pan  of  tne  work  which  still  re- 
niains,  are  those  of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe 
to  vice,  and  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.   It  was  written  in  the  crisis  of  his  coun- 
ter's ^,  and  during  her  last  strugsirles  for  lib- 
erty, when  despotism  was  impending,  but  the 
hope  of  freedom  was  not  vet  extinguished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  last  of  the  Romans.    The  work, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  was  undertaken  to  fan 
the  expinog  flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example 


of  such  men  as  Dion  and  Timolebn,  and  hf 
inserting  sentiments  which  were  appropriate  to 
the  times.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of  his  biog- 
raphies, the  author  chiefly  selects  those  heroes 
woo  bad  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears 
no  reference  to  this  favourite  theme.  Nepos 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  fertile  writer.  Be- 
sides the  lives  of  commanders  and  that  of  Poni- 
ponius  Atticus,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  a  historical  description,  which 
are  now  almost  entirely  lost.  He  wrote,  in 
three  books,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  beine  the 
first  author  among  the  Romans  who  completed 
a  task  of  this  laborious  and  useful  description. 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  his  life  of  Cicero,  and 
quotes  the  fifth  book  of  his  work,  entitled  Bs^ 
enplarwn  Ubri.  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  difi*erence  of  the  terms  literatus  and 
erudUusi  and,  finally,  a  book  De  Bistorids 
Oraeis,  Among  the  many  good  editions  of 
Cornelias  Nepos,  two  may  be  selected  as  the 
best,  that  of  Verhevk,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1773,  and 

that  of  Olassow,  liana  1761. II.  Juliiu,  an 

emperor  of  the  west,  Ac 

NsponiNDs,  (Flavins  Popilins,)  a  son  of 
Eutroma,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered 
himself  odious  bv  his  cruelty  and  oppression* 
He  was  murdered  bv  Anicetus,  after  one  month^ 
reign,  and  his  famiiywere  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Nero,  I.  (Claud.  Domitius  Caesar,)  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caias  bomitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  50.  and  four  years  after  he  suo» 
ceeded  to  him  on  the  throne.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the  greatest 
kindness  and  condescension,  by  afiabillty,  con^ 
plaisance,  and  popularity ;  and  when  he  was 
desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors 
that  were  to  oe  executed,  he  exclaimed,  Ivisk 
to  Beaven  I  amid  noi  HfrUe.  These  promising 
virtues  were  soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  and 
Nero  displayed  the  propen.^ties  of  his  nature. 
He  delivered  himselrfrom  thesway  of  his  moth* 
er,  and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  A^ippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury  or 
caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure  or 
diverted  his  inclination.  He  also  turned  actor, 
and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  in 
the  meanest  characters.  In  his  attempts  to 
excel  in  mtisic,  and  to  qpnquer  the  dindvan* 
tages  of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  moderated  his 
meals,  and  often  passed  the  day  without  eatinf^ 
The  celebrity  of  the  Olympian  games  attractra 
his  notice.  He  passed  intoOreece,  and  present* 
ed  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  public  nonour. 
He  was  defeated  in  wrestling,  but  the  flittenr 
of  the  spectators  adjudged  h  im  the  victory.  He 
disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and 
was  publicly  married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs. 
This  violence  to  nature  and  decency  was  soon 
exchanged  for  another:  Nero  resumed  his  sex, 
and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  mean- 
est catamites ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
one  of  the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world 
would  have  been  happ^  if  Nero's  father  had  had 
such  a  wifh.    He  sacrificed  to  his  waatonness 
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ia  Papp«u  and  the  calebnted 
i,  Lucan^  Petronins,  &c    Tbe 


his  wife 
vrilers,  Seneca, 

Cbristiaas  also  did  noi  escape  bis  barbaritjf. 
Ha  had  heard  of  ibe  burning  of  Tray ;  aad  as 
he  wished  to  renew  that  dismal  sceae^be  cawted 
Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  in  diffeient  places.  The 
oonflagration  became  soon  Qniveisal,aAd  daring 
nine  succeasive  davs  the  fire  was  nnextingoish- 
ed.  Nero  placed  himself  on  the  top  of  a  high 
towcr^  and  sang  on  his  Ivre  the  destruction  of 
Ttoj  i  a  dreadful  scene^  wnich  his  barbarity  bad 
zealised  before  his  ejres.  He  built  himselfa  cet 
ebraied  palace,  which  he  called  his  golden 
house.  It  was  profusely  adorned  with  gold,  with 
precious  stones,  and  with  whatever  was  rare  and 
ezouisite.  It  contained  spacious  fields  aitifi- 
cial  lakes,  woodsj  gardens,  orchards,  and  what- 
ever could  exhibit  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
entrance  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a  large  colos- 
ias  of  the  emperor  190  feet  high;  the  gaUciies 
were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  eoT- 
ered  with  gold.  The  roofs  of  the  dining-halls 
ffeprcsented  the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as 
toi  figure,  and  continually  turned  round  ni^ 
and  day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes 
and  sweet  waters.  When  this  grana  edifice, 
lafaich,  according  to  Pliny , extended  all  round  the 
ttitv,  was  finishrd,  Nero  said  that  now  he  oould 
lodge  like  a  man.  This  continuation  of  de- 
baoebery  and  extraTaganoe  at  last  roused  the 
zeaentment  of  the  people.  Many  oonspinicies 
were  formed  against  the  emperor,  but  thej  were 
genenlhr  discovered,  and  such  as  were  aece»> 
aarysunered  the  greatest  punishments.  The 
■flst  dangerous  coDspirac]r  against  NenVis  life 
Was  that  of  Piso,  from  wluch  he  was  delivered 
bf  the  confession  of  a  slave.  The  conspiracy 
flf  GMba  fffoved  more  successful;  and  the  con- 
spirator, wh«*n  he  was  informed  that  his  plot 
was  known  to  Nero,  declared  himself  emperor. 
The  unpopularity  of  Nero  favoured  his  cause ; 
he  was  aetaowledged  by  all  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  senate  condemned  the  tyrant  that  sat 
on  the  throne  to  be  dramd  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  deatb,  tmd  a^ 
terwards  to  be  thrown  down  fh>m  the  Tarpeian 
rock  like  the  meanest  malefactor.  Thi<i,  now- 
ever,  was  not  done ;  and  Nero,  bjr  a  voluntary 
death,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
He  killed  himself,  A.  D.  68,  in  the  SSd  jrear 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and  eight 
months.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged 
that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  from  his  oody, 
and  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  enra^tedpop* 
tfaoe,  out  that  the  whole  might  be  butnea  on 
the  Aineral  pile.  GBs  request  was  granted  by  one 
of  Galba's  fteedinen,  and  his  obsequies  were 

ferformed  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Though 
is  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  universal 
gladness,  yet  many  of  his  fevourites  lamented 
his  fan,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that  their  pleas- 
ures and  amusements  were  stopped  by  the  death 
of  the  patron  of  debauchery  ana  extravagance. 
liVen  the  king  of  Parthia  sent  ambanadors 
to  Rome  to  condole  with  the  Romans,  and  to 
beg  that  thev  would  honour  and  revere  the 
memory  of  Nero.  His  statues  were  also  crown- 
ed with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  many  believed 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  be  would  soon 
asakehis  appearance,  and  take  a  due  vengeance 
vpoD  his  enemies,  niny  calls  him  the  common 
«M«iy  and  the  ftny  of  mankind;  and  in  tUs 
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he  has  been  followed  by  aU  wiiten^  wbe  aidbital 
Neio  as  apattem  of  the  most  fx^erable  bacba- 
riiy  and  uapardoaable  waaioDncas.  J*lmLim 
Galb.SueL  in  viia,^PUm.  7«  c  d.  dU:.— J>icL 

eA.^AureL  Victifr.-^TacU.  Amtn. IL  Clan- 

dius,  a  Roman  §^neial,  sem  into  Sonin  to  soc" 
ceed  the  two  Scipios.  He  sufieiea  himaelf  lo 
be  imposed  upon  by  Aadrubal,  and  was  soon 
aAer  succeeded  by  young  Scipio^  He  was 
afterwards  made  consul,  and  intercqpted  Afdni- 
bal,  who  was  passing  from  Spain  imo  Ita^ 
with  a  large  reinforeemeni  for  hu  brother  Anni- 
baL  An  engagement  was  fought  near  the  rivec 
Meiaurus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  Cacthag^inJanB 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  greafc  nm* 
bers  taken  prisoners,  207  B.  C.  AsdmbaL  the 
Carthaginian  general,  wasabo  killed,  aM  his 
head  cutoff  and.  thrown  down  into^uabvelkei^ 
camp  by  the  conquerora.  Ajfpimn^  «»  Bam.— 
Ores.  4.— Xi»9. 97,  dbe.— Aroi,  4,  od.  i»  T..31 

^F^4»r.2,C'  ^—Val,Atox.  4,  c  1. UL  A 

son  of  Germanicus,  who  was  ruined  by 
and  banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberias.  Be  ^ 
in  the  place  of  hisexile.  His  death  was  volaa* 
tary,  according  to  some.  StuLimTTSb, — Domh 
tian  wascallea  Aifftf,  because  hia  eraelUes  sa^ 
passed  those  of  his  predecessois,  and  also  Gs^ 
ims,  from  the  baldness  of  his  head.  Jm.  4^— 
The  Neros  wereof  theClaudian  fednily^whick, 
daring  the  rq»id)Ucan  times  of  Rome,  was  hc» 
oured  with  iB  oonsulshipa,  five  dictatoishi|B, 
six  trium^  seven  eensomips,  amd  two  ova* 
tions.  Tney  assumed  the  samame  of  Nerov 
which,  in  tlie  language  of  the  flal^i^^giigBi^ 
j^Mig  and  wmrUu. 

Nsa6NiA,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Ti> 
ridates,  who  had  beea  restored  to  his  tdagdasi 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowled|9sd  bf 
calling  the  capital  of  his  donainioBs  after  thi 
name  of  his  benefector. 

NaavA  Coccsnis,  L  a  Roman 
the  death  of  Domiiian,  A.  D.  96.  ua  ] 
himself  popular  by  his  mildnesa^ 
and  Qte  active  part  he  took  in  the 
ment  of  aflairs.  He  suffered  no  stataes  to 
mised  to  his  honour,  and  be  applied  to  the  um 
of  the  government  all  the  gold  and  silver  aiaiaes 
which  flattery  had  erected  to  his  predeoessoi. 
In  his  civil  character  he  was  the  pattern  of  good 
manners,  of  sobriety,  and  temperanee.  He  foi- 
bade  the  mutilation  of  malecnildreiiy  and  gave 
no  countenance  to  the  law  which  penn  JHea  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  Efe  made 
a  solemn  declaration  that  no  seaator  sIkibU 
sufl^r  death  during  his  reign ;  and  this  beob» 
served  with  such  sanctity,  that,  whentwomeai* 
bers  of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  hfe^ 
he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them  thai  he 
ed  of  their  wicked  machinations.  He  ate  i 
ducted  them  to  the  public  qiectadest,  and 
ed  himself  between  them,  and  whett  a  swoid 
was  ofibred  to  him,  according  to  the  usual  ens- 
torn,  be  desired  the  conspirators  to  try  it  vptm 
his  body.  Such  goodnets  of  hean,  s«ch  cua- 
fidence  in  the  self-con  victlonofthehmiianmmd, 
and  such  reliance  upon  the  eonsieqQenoe  of  his 
lenity  and  indulgence,  conejlialed  the  aflbctlGB 
of  all  bis  subjects.  Yet  the  prsslorian  guaids 
at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerva  nearly  yielded  lo 
their  ft] ry.  He  uncovered  his  aged  neck  kk  the 
presence  of  the  iocensed  soldiery,  and  bade  them 
wreak  their  vengeanoe  npoa  him,  providad  ihgf 
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mnd.  thft  lives  of  titooe  to  whom  he  was  indebCr 
«k  for  the  empire,  and  whom  hjs  honour  com* 
manded  him  to  defeml.  His  seeming  sabmis- 
non  was  unavailinff,  aad  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers  some  of 
his  friends  and  siqpponers.  The  infirmities  of 
his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity,  at  last  obliged 
him  to  provide  himself  against  any  future  muti- 

Eor  tumult,  bj[  choosing  a  worthy  successor, 
had  many  friends  and  relations,  but  he  did 
not  consider  the  agjg^randizement  of  his  family^ 
and  he  chose  for  his  son  and  successor  Trajan, 
a  man  of  whotie  virtues  and  greatness  of  mind 
he  was  fuUy  convinced.    He  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  A.  1).  98,  in  his  TSd  year,  and  hia  suc- 
cessor showed  his  resjiect  for  his  merit  and  his 
character  by  raising  him  altars  and  temples  in 
Bome,  and  in  the  provinces,  and  by  ranking 
him  in  the  number  of  the  gods,    f^erva  was 
the  first  Boman  emperor  who  waa  of  foreign 
extraction,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Crete. 
Flin.  paneg, — Diod.  ^.——11.  M.  CocceiuiL 
a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  stajv«a 
himself,  because  he  would  not  be  concerned  in 
the  extravagance  of  the  emperor.— «^III.  A 
celebrated  lawver,  consul  with  the  emperor 
Vespasian.    Ue  was  father  to  the  emperor  of 
that  name. 

NGSTdcLEs,  a  famous  statuary  of  Qioece, 
rival  of  Phidias.    P2in.34,c.& 

I^ESToa,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloria^  ne* 
phew  to  Pelias,  and  grandson  toNevtune,    He 
had  eleven  brothers,^  who  were  all  Killed,  with 
his  Ikiber^  by  Hercules.    As  king  of  Pylos  and 
Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  among  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  chieft,  by  eloquence,  address, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  an  uncommon  prudence 
of  mind.    Homer  displays  his  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes;  and  Agamemnon 
exclaims^  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nesr 
tor,  he  aluNild  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  re- 
duced to  aabes.    After  the  Trojan  war,  IN^estor 
retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family,  the  peace  and  tranouillity 
which  were  doe  to  his  wisdom  and  to  nis  old 
age.  The  maaaer  and  the  time  of  his  death  are 
unknown ;  the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that  he 
lived  three  generations  of  men,  which  length  of 
time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years,  though,  more 
prohablF,  only  90,  allowing  30  vears  for  each 
generation,     xle  had  two  daugniers,  Pisidice 
and  Polycaste  ;  and  seven  sons,  Perseus,  Stra- 
ticusy  AretuSy  Echephroo,  Pisistratus,  Antilo- 
chus,  and  Trasimedes,    Nestor  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  according  to  Vaierius  FUucus^  1,  v. 
380,    &e, — LHcly^  CreL  1,  c.  13,  &c. — Bmer. 
IL  1,  &c.  Od.  3  and  ll.--fl^^».~fab.  10  and 
273. — />««*.  3,  c.  26, 1.  4,  c.3and  ZV-^Apdllod. 
1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  7.— OptVt  JMfet  12,  v.  109,  &c.— 

ffoTfU,  1,  oJ.  15. 

Nestorius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  A.  I>.  431.  Hewas  condemned  and 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  for  his 
heretical  opinions,  &c. 

Nicag6b>»8,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
illu5trious  men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
^reSLtesa  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 

NiCANDBR,  T-  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
rillus,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidfe.  He  reign- 
id  39  ycn,Ts^    and  died  B.  C.  7!0.-— *II.  A 


Greek  gnmmariaa,  poet^  an^  physieian»  of 
Colophon,  137  B.  C,  Bis  writings  were  held 
in  estimation.  Two  of  his  pQeros»  entitled 
Tktriaca^  on  himting,  and  j^mfkarjiuiea,  on 
antidotes  against  poison,  are  sUlI  extant ;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  those  of  Gorraeos, 
with  a  translation  io  Latin  verse  by  Grevinu^ 
a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris,  1557,  a^d  Sal« 
vinus,  8vo.  Florent.  1764.  Cic,  1,  de  Oral.  c.  16u 

NiCANoa,  (  Vid,  Demetrius  2d,)  1.  a  governor 
of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus.  Qe  had  be^i 
governor  over  the  Athenians  under  Cossander^ 
by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death.-*— II.  A 
governor  of  Monychia.  who  seized  the  Piraeus^ 
and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassa^der,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  over 

Attica.    Diod,  18. III.  A  general  of  Antio- 

chus,  king  of  Syria.  He  made  war  against  the 
Jews,  and  showed  himself  uncommonly  cruel, 

Nicua,  I.  an  Athenian  8[eneral,  celebrated 
for  hia  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against  Sicily, 
^icias  waa  appointed,  with  Alcibiades  andl^- 
machus,to  coaonctthe  expedition,  which  he  rep* 
robated  as  impolitic,  and  as  the  luture  cause  o^ 
calamities  to  the  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  h^ 
behaved  with  great  fimmess,  but  he  ofien  blam- 
ed the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measures  of  hii 
colleagues.  The  success  of  the  Athenians  re- 
mained lon^  doubtful.  Alcibiades  was  recaUe4 
by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  was 
leA  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Syracuse  waa  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  though  the  operations 
were  earned  on  slowly,  yet  the  city  would  have 
surrendered,  had  not  tne  sudden  appearance  of 
Gylippns,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  tne  Siciliaas, 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  the  besieged  at  tha 
critical  moment.  Gyiippus  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  Alhenians,  which  were 
refused ;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Sicilians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Nicias  at 
last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  and  grown  despond- 
ing,demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  reinforcement 
or  a  successor.  Demosthenes,  upon  this,  waa 
sent  with  a  powerfVil  fleet ;  but  tne  advice  of 
Nicias  was  despised,  and  the  admiral,  by  hia 
ea^rness  to  come  to  a  decisive  eDgagement, 
ru  ined  his  fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athens,  l^y 
cias  gave  himself  up  to  the  conquerors  with  aU 
his  armv,  and  was  soamefully  put  to  death  with 
Demosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries 
where  the  plague  and  hard  labour  diminished 
their  numbers  and  aggravated  their  misfortune& 
Some  suppose  that  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not 
violent.  He  perished  about  413  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  Athenians  lameuted  in  him  % 
great  and  valiant,  but  unfortunate  general, 
PluLinvUA.—  C.  Ntp,  in  AUa.-^Tkvcyd.  4^ 

Ac. — Diod.  15. II.  A  physician  of  Pyrrhua^ 

king  of  Epirus^  who  roaae  an  offer  to  the  Ito- 
mans  of  poisoning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  mo* 
ney.  The  Roman  general  disdained  his  offers, 
and  acquainted  Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery. 
He  Is  oflcner  called  Cineas. 

Nico,  a  celebrated  architect  and  geometric 
cian.    He  was  father  to  the  celebratCMJ  Galen, 

the  prince  of  phjrsicians. The  name  of  an 

a«s  which  Augustus  met  before  the  battle  of  Ac« 
tium,  a  circumstance  which  he  considered  as  f 

favourable  omen. The  name  of  an  elephant, 

remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to  king  F)rrrhus, 

{iic5cus8,  L  a  fiuniliar  flriend  oi  Phodoo. 
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eondemned  to  defttL    PhU. 11.  A  IdDg  of 

Balamis,  celebrated  for  his  coniest  with  a  king 
of  Phoenicia,  to  prove  which  of  the  two  was  most 
effeminate.-^— III.  A  king  of  Paphos,  who 
reigned  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  kin^of 
Egypt.  He  revolted  from  his  friend  to  the  kmg 
of  Persia,  apon  which  Ptolemy  ordered  one  of 
his  servants  to  put  him  to  death,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  other  dependant  princes.  The  servant, 
nnwilUn^  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised  him 
to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all  his 
familv  followed  the  example,  310  years  before 

the  Christian  era. IV.  An  ancient  Greek 

poet,  who  called  physicians  a  happy  race  of  men, 
Decause  light  published  their  good  deeds  to  the 
world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  faults  and  im- 
perfections.—V.  A  king  of  Cyprus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Evaeoras  on  tiie  throne,  374 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  with  him  that  the 
philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded.-^— YI.  A 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aratus 
the  Achsan.   Piul.  m  Aral, 

NicocalTss,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Cyrene. ^IL 

An  author  at  Athens.— III.  A  king  of  SaU- 
mis  in  Cyprus;  who  made  himself  known  by  a 
valuable  collection  of  books.    Athen.  1. 

NicocREON,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  phi- 
losopher Anaxarchus  to  be  poimded  to  pieces 
m  a  mortar. 

KicoDfiMus.  I.  an  Athenian,  appointed  by 
Conon  over  the  fleet  which  was  ffoing  to  the 

assistance  of  Artaxerxes.    Diod,  14. II.  A 

tyrant  of  Italy,  &c.— ^III.  An  ambassador  sent 
to  Pompey  by  Aristobulus. 

NiooLAca,  a  celebrated  Sjfracusan,  who  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
offering  violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  with  Nicias  their  general. 
His  eloquence  was  unavailing. 

NicoMACHA,  a  daughter  of  Themistocles. 

KicomXchus,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  whose 
8on  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  ph  ilosopher 
composed  his  ten  books  of  morals  for  the  use 
and  improvement  of  his  son,  and  thence  they 
are  called  Nicomacbea.    Suidas. 

NicoMfeDEs,  I.  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
978  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
bis  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name,  Nicamedia.  Justin. — Paus. 
Ac.— -The  2d,  was  ironically  surnamed  Phi- 
lopaUr^  because  he  drove  hia  father  Prusias 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned  59 
years.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom, 
but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the  province 
of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitious  rival  of  Cap- 
padocia.  He  gained  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and  by  a  mild 

and  peaceful  government.  J^tin. The  3d, 

son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 
throned by  his  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitions  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re- 
established him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Pontas. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  his  dominions,  till 
Sylla  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
former  power  and  affluence.    Strab, — Appian, 


The  fourth  of  that  name,  was  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedes  3d.  He  passed  his  liie  ia 
an  easy  and  tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the 
peace  which  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had 
procured  him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  without 
issue,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  posses- 
sions, to  the  Roman  people.  Strab.  li — Ap- 
pian. Miikr. — JusL  33,  c.  2,  &c. — Flor,  3,  c  5. 

NicostrIta,  a  courtesan,  who  left  all  her  pos- 
sessions to  Sylla. — The  same  as  Carmenie, 
mother  of  Evander. 

NicosTRATUs,  L  a  man  of  Ar^,  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.  Diod,  16. 
II.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers.  He  con- 
spired against  the  king's  life  with  Hermolaos. 

VuH.  8. III.  A  general  of  the  Achseansi 

who  defeated  the  Macedonians. 

Niger,  ^C.  Pescennius  Justus,)  a  celebrated 
governor  m  Syria,  well  known  by  his  vaJoor  in 
the  Roman  armies,  while  yet  a  private  man. 
At  the  death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  em- 
peror of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated 
situation  were  supported  by  a  aocmd  andenitand- 
ing.  prudence  or  mind,  moderation,  conrage, 
and  virtue.  He  proposed  to  imitate  the  actioos 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Ti- 
tus, and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkaUe  for 
his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  never 
suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  bat  obliged 
them  to  Quench  their  thirst  with  water  and 
vineg^ar.  He  forbade  the  use  of  silver  or  gold 
utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and  cooks 
were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  ordered  to 
live,  during  the  expedition  the^  undertook, 
merely  upon  biscuit  In  his  punishmenis  I^ 
ger  was  inexorable :  be  condenmed  ten  of  his 
soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  his  ar- 
my, because  they  had  stolen  and  eaten  a  fovL 
The  sentence  was  heard  with  groans ;  the  army 
interfered ;  and  when  Niger  consented  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  for  fear  of  kindting  a  re- 
bellion, yet  he  ordered  the  criminals  to  make 
each  a  restoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  person 
whose  property  they  had  stolen ;  they  were.be^ 
sides,  ordered  not  to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  but  to  live  upon  cold  aliments  and 
to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such  great  qoali- 
ftcations  in  a  general  seemed  to  promise  the  res- 
toration of  ancient  discipline  in  the  Rooaa 
armies,  but  the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  every 
hope  of  reform.  Severus,  who  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  agaiost 
him;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  last  defeated,  A.  D.  194.  EUs  head  was  eat 
off,  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  reiisa- 
ed  about  one  year.  Heroditvu.  3. — Buirpp.  Fii 
Part  I. 

NiGiDiuB  FigGlds,  P.  a  celebrated  phDoso- 

f>her  and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  tne  most 
earned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  made  prstor, 
and  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  senate.  lo  the 
civil  wars  he  followed  the  interests  of  Pompey, 
for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  conqueror. 
He  died  in  the  place  of  his  banishment  47  years 
before  Christ  Cic.  ad  Fam.  4,  ep.  13.— Z«caa, 
1,  V.  639. 

NiLEUs,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  loniansto  Asia,  where  he  bnilt  Ephe- 
ses,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Ik^rm,  TeoB, 
Lebedos,  Clazomenae,  dbc    Poitt.  7,  c  S^  &c. 
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yiKVSj  a  son  of  Belns,  who  built  a  city  to 
vhich  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  3059.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  from  £g>'pL  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  Semiramis,the  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  and  he  married  her  aAer  her  hus- 
band bad  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of  his 
powerial  rival.  Ninus  reigned  52  years,  and  at 
nis  death  he  lefl  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his 
wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  be  had  a  son.  Ninus 
allerdeath  received  divine  honours,  and  became 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules 
of  the  Chaldeans.  Ctesias. — Diod.  2.^  Justin. 
I,  c.  X.—Herodoi.  2.     Vid,  Part  I. 

NiNYAs,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  king 
of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother,  who  had 
voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown.  The  reign  of 
Ninyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and  extrav- 
agance.   Justin.  1,  c.  2,— Diod.  1,  &c. 

Nisus,  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  born  on  mount  Ida, 
near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  .ZBneas,  and 
si£;Tialized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Ru- 
talJans.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  Euryalas,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
him  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ene- 
xnv's  camp.  As  they  were  returning  victorious, 
after  much  bloodshed,  they  were  perceived  by 
the  Rutulians,  who  attacked  Euryalus.  Nisus, 
in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the 
enemy's  darts,  perished  himself  with  him,  and 
their  heads  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  spear, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Their  death 
was  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Trojans ;  and 
their  great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  Py  lades  and 
an  Orestes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithou.s,  is 
become  proverbial.  Virg.  ^n.  9,  v.  176.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

NiTdcRM,  I.  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who  built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
middle  of  that  city,  ahd  dug  a  number  of  reser- 
Toirs  for  the  superfluous  waters  of  that  river. 
She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the 
ptes  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
ner  tomb,  which  signified  that  her  successors 
would  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ever  they 
were  in  neM  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  ill-repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  to 
open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened  it 
through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find  within 
these  words : — If  iky  avarice  had  not  been  insa- 
tiable thou  Tiever  would  have  violated  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead.    BerodM.  1,  c.  185. II. 

A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a  third  pyramid. 
NomXdes,  a  name  given  to  all  those  uncivil- 
ized people  who  had  no  fixed  habiuition,  and 
who  continually  changed  the  place  of  their  res- 
idence to  go  in  search  of  fresh  pasture  for  the 
numerous  cattle  which  they  tended.  There 
were  Nomades  in  Scythia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  Those  of  Africa  were  afterwards  called 
Numidians,  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  Ual.  1,  v.  215. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  3. — Herodot.  1,  c.  15,  1.  4,  c.  187. — 
Strab.  I'-Mela.  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  A.-- Virg.  G.  3, 
V.  343.— Pans.  8,  c.  43. 

NoMRNTANiTs,  an  epithet  applied  to  L.  Cas- 
sias as  a  native  of  Nomentum.    He  is  mention- 
ed by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation.   Horal.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  102,  and  alibi. 
KoNius,  a  Roman  who  exhorted  his  country- 


men after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  the 
flight  of  Pompey.  by  observing  that  eight  stand* 
ards  {amLil<e)  still  remained  in  the  camp ;  to 
which  Cicero  answered,  RccU,  si  nobis  cunigron 
cutis  bellus  esset, 

NoNNius  Marcellus,  a  grammarian,  whose 
treatise  de  varia  significations  verborum  was 
edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris,  1614. 

NoNNus,  a  Greek  writer  ox  the  fifth  century, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  embassy  he  haa 
undertaken  to  .Ethiopia,  among  the  Saracens 
and  other  eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known  by 
his  Dionysiaca^  a  wonderful  collection  of  hea- 
then mythology  and  erudition,  edited  4to.  Ant- 
werp, i5t>9.  His  paraphrase  on  John  was  edit- 
ed by  Heinsius,  8vo.  ll  Bat.  1627. 

NoNUs,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omnium  morbor^im  curatione,  was  edited  in 
12mo.  Argent,  1568. 

NoBBANUs.  C.  a  young  and  ambitious  Roman, 
who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest  to 
that  ot  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated, &c.    Plul. 

NuMA  MiRcius,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  to  AncusMar^ 
tins.     Tacit.  A.  6,  c  11.— Lw.  1,  c.  20. 

Numa  Pompiuus,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
born  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
He  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  the 
king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her  death  he  retired 
into  the  country  to  devote  himself  more  freely 
to  literary  pursuits.  At  the  death  of  Romulus 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  him  to  be  their  new 
king,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
people.  Numa  refused  their  ofiers,  and  it  was 
not  but  at  the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers 
of  his  friends  tnat  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  royalty.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  popular,  and  he  dismissed  the  300  body- 
guards whicn  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
his  person,  observmg  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
them.  He  applied  himself  to  tame  the  ferocity 
of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a 
reverence  for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  dis- 
sensions by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  dlfier- 
ent  classes.  He  established  difierent  orders  of 
priests,  and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship 
the  deity  by  images ;  and  from  his  example  no 
graven  or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ples or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  upwards  of  160 
years.  He  encouraged  the  report  which  was 
spread  of  his  paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  made  use  of  her  name  to  give  .sanc- 
tion to  the  laws  and  institutions  which  he  had 
introduced.  He  established  the  college  of  the 
vestals,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus,  which, 
during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut,  as  a 
mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa 
died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  in  which  he  had 
given  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  in  which  he  had  cultivated  peace, 
B.  C.672.  He  forbade  his  body  to  be  burnt,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
ordered  it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculum, 
with  many  of  the  books  which  he  had  written. 
These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one  of 
the  Romans  about  400years  after  his  death; 
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and  as  they  contained  nothing  new  or  interest- 
kg,  bat  merely  the  reasons  why  he  had  made 
innoTations  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in  Uie 
religion  of  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by  or- 
der of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  one  danghter, 
called  Pompilia,  who  married  Nnma  Martins, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Adcos  Martins,  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome.  Some  sajr  that  he  had 
also  fonr  sons ;  bat  this  opinion  is  ill  founded. 
PkU.  invUA.''Varro.''Liv.  1, c.  18.— P/in.  13 
and  14,  Ac. — FUfr.  1,  c.  9.— FtV^.  jBn.  6,  v. 
809. 1. 9,  V.  5e2.— Cw.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  2  and  17. 
Vol.  Max,  1,  c.  9.— Z>umv5.  Bal.  2,  c.  59.— 

€)vid.  fytat.  3,  Ac. II.  One  of  the  Rutnlian 

chiefs,  killed  in  the  night  by  I^isusand  Ehirya- 
lus.     Virg.  JB%.  9,  v.  454. 

NfTMENiA,  or  Neomenia,  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  goids,  but  especially 
of  Apollo  or  the  San.  It  was  observed  with 
games  and  public  entertainments,  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens,  and 
which  were  alwavs  frequented  by  the  poor. 

NaMERiANUs,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Carus,  He  accompanied  his  &ther 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  at  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Cari- 
nns,  A.  D.  S83.  His  reign  was  short.  Eight 
months  after  his  father's  death  he  was  murdered 
in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law,  Arrius  Aper, 
Who  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition.  r7u- 
merianus  has  been  admired  for  nis  leaning  as 
well  as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  an 
eloquent  speaker^  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior 
to  no  writer  of  his  age. 

NoMBRiufl,  a  man  who  favoured  the  escape 
of  Matius  to  Africa,  Ac 

NuMiTORj  a  son  of  Procas,  kio^  of  Alba,  who 
faiherited  his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brother 
Amulius,  who  began  to  reign  conjointly  with 
him.  He  expelled  his  brother,  and  put  to  death 
his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter 
Ilia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  pre- 
cautions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant;  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
she  Drought  forth  were  exposed  in  the  river  bv 
order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserved, 
and  Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  his 
grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper  was  put  to 
death.  Dion.  Hal. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. — PliU.  in  Rim.. 
—Ovid.  I!\ist.  4,  V.  56,  Ac—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  768. 

NtnoTORiufl,  a  Roman^  who  defended  Yir- 
ginia,  to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  violence. 
He  was  made  military  tribune. 

NuNcoREDs,  a  son  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after  brought 
to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.  Plin.  36, 
c.  11.    He  is  called  Pheron  by  Herodotus. 

NvcTELiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
{ya.  NycteliuSt)  observed  on  mount  Cithsron. 
PhU  in  Symp. 

NYMpmnros,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dimity,  and  soon  after 
disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was  slain 
by  the  soldiers,  Ac     Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

Nympholeptbs,  or  Nympromanes,  possessed 
bif  the  nymphs.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Cithsron,  who  believed 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  PUU 
tn  Arist. 
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Oaues,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxet 
Mnemon. 

OcEiA,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  of  Vesta  for  57  yean  with  the  greatest 
sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias, 
and  the  daughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
7\icil.  Ann.  3,  c.  86. 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Lacaniaa 
Vid.  lAicanus. 

OcHus.     Vid.  Artaxerxes. 

OcRisTA,  a  woman  of  Comiccilam,  who  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  trf 
Tarqulnius  Priscus.  As  she  was  throwing 
into  tne  flames,  as  offerings,  some  of  the  meals 
that  were  served  on  the  table  of  Tarqain,  she 
suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  calhs  dhum- 
ni  forvia  virilis.  She  informed  the  qaeen  of  iL 
and  when  by  her  orders  she  had  approached 
near  it,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  called 
Servius  Tullius,  and  who,  being  educated  in 
the  king's  family,  afierwaius  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne.  PhU.  de  fort.  Rom, — PUn.  36, 
c  ^.—Ovid,  Past.  6,  V.  027. 

OcTA  VIA,  I.  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  empe> 
ror  Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellos,  and 
after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marria^  with 
Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile  her 
brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  proved  fbr 
some  rime  attentive  to  her,  but  he  soon  after  de- 
spised her  for  Cleopatra.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavia,  for- 

fetftil  of  the  injuries  she  had  received,  took  info 
er  house  all  the  children  of  her  husoand,  cad 
treated  them  with  maternal  tenderness.  Bi^- 
cellns,  her  son  by  her  first  husband,  was  married 
to  a  niece  of  Augustus,  and  publicly  incended 
as  a  successors  to  his  uncle.  Vid.  I^^il.  Oe- 
tavia  had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antoaia 
Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  deiOh  of  Mar- 
ceUus  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia,  who 
died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Her  brother  paid  ^reat  reeard  to 
her  memory,  by  pronouncing  himself  ber  fo- 
neral  oration .  Tne  Roman  people  also  ^owed 
their  respect  for  her  vinaes  by  tneirwish  to  pay 
her  divine  honours. — Suet,  tn  Aug. — J^lttf.  in 

Anton.  dLC II.  A  daughter  of  the  emperor 

Claud ias  by  Messalina.  She  was  betrothed  to 
Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  ^ 
was  married  to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  16tfa 
year  of  her  age.  She  wa.s  soon  after  dhnorced 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor 
married  Poppeea,  who  exercised  her  enmity 
upon  Octavia  by  causing  her  to  be  b«iii!;hei 
into  Campania.  She  was  afterwards  recalled 
at  the  instance  of  the  people,  and  Poppeea.  who 
was  resolved  on  her  ruin,  caused  her  asrain  to 
be  banished  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered 
to  kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Ker  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppasa.  Smet.  in 
Claud.  27,  in  Ner.  7  and  35.— 7)m(.  Awm,  12. 
OcTiviimjs,  or  Ocrivius  Cjssar.  FW.  Aa- 
gustus. 

OcTlvnis,  I.  a  Roman  officer,  who  Imjught 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a pris':)ner  totkie 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  be 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  E'upa*or,  the  yoan^  Icing 
of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatesi 
arrogance.    He  was  assassinated  by  Xjsias^ 
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vbo  wasliftfore  regent  of  Egypt,  The  mnrderer 

-wss  sent  to  Rome. ^11.  Aman  who  banished 

Cinna  from  Rome,  and  became  remarkable  for 
his  probity  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He  was 
seizied  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  success- 
ful rivals  Marius  and  Cinna. III.  A  Roman, 

who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number  of  Caesar's 
murderers.  His  assertions  were  false,  yet  he 
was  punished  as  if  he  had  been  accessary  to  the 

consEpiracy. IV.  A  lieutenant  of  Crassus  in 

Partnia.  He  accompanied  his  general  to  the 
tent  of  the  Parthian  conqueror,  and  was  killed 
by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted  to  hinder  them 

from  carrying  away  Crassus. V.  A  tribune 

of  the  people  at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Gracchus 

hJs  colleague  deposed. YI.  A  poet  in  the 

Augustan  ase,  intimate  with  Horace.  He  also 
distmguished  himself  as  an  historian.  Horat. 
],&!«.  10,  V. 83. 

Odbnatds,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
When  Aurelian  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sa- 
por, king  of  Persia,  Odenaius  solicited  hu  re- 
lease by  writing  a  letter  to  the  conqueror  and 
sending  him  presents.  The  king  of  Persia  was 
offended  at  the  liberty  of  Odenatus ;  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  which  were  of- 
fered to  be  thrown  into  a  river.  TopunLsh  Ode- 
natus, who  had  the  impudence,  as  be  observed, 
to  pay  homage  to  so  great  a  monarch  as  himself, 
he  ordered  bim  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of 
beinjg  devoted  to  instant  destruction,  with  all  his 
iamiliir,  if  he  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdain- 
ed the  summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to 
force.  Ghillienus,  the  then  reigning  emperor, 
named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne, 
and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  He 
perished  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  slightly  offended  in  a  domestic 
entertiiinmenL  He  died  at  Emessa,  about  the 
967th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Zenobia  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

OdoIcer,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroy- 
ed the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odyssea,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes,  in  24  books,  tiie  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
with  other  materia]  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than  55 
days.     Vid,  Homerus. 

GEbargb,  a  groom  of  Darius,  son  of  Hvstas- 
pes.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  master  obtain- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  artifice  in 
making  his  horse  neigh  first.  Berodot.  3,  c. 
85.— Jm^».  1,  c.  10. 

GSccMENius,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  lOth 
century  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  In  Greek,  edited  in  3  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1631. 

OiLBOs.     Vid.  Part.  III. 

Olen,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
some  time  before  the  age  of  Orphens,  and  com- 
posed many  hymns,  some  of  wnich  were  regu- 
larly sung  at  Chelphi  on  solemn  occasions.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  established 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  first 
delivered  oracles.    Herodot.  4,  c.  35. 

Ollius,  T.  the  father  of  Poppasa,  destroyed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanus,  &c. 
TlacU.  Ann.  13,  c.  45. 

OllovTco,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  called  the  fHend 
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of  the  republic  of  the  Roman  senate:    Ges.  Bi 
G.  7,  c.  31. 

Oltmpia,  {or%m^  celebrated  games  which  re* 
ceived  their  name  either  from  Olympia,  where 
they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  01ympiuS| 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  *f  hey  were,  ac- 
cording to  some,  instituted  bv  Jupiter  after  his 
victory  over  the  Titans,  and  first  observed  by 
the  Idsei  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453.  Some  attribute 
the  institution  to  Pelops,  after  he  had  obtained 
a  victory  over  (Enomaus  and  married  Hippoda- 
mia ;  but  the  more  probable,  and  indeed  the  more 
received  opinion  is,  that  they  were  first  estab- 
lished by  Hercules  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olymp 
Q  after  a  victory  obtained  over  Augias,  d.  C. 
.  They  are  not,  however,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  Ipbitus,  in  the  age  of  the  lawgiver  of 
Sparta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  cele- 
bration with  greater  solemnity.  This  reinstitu- 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  forms  a  cele- 
brated epoch  m  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
b^inningofthe  Olympiads.  {Vid.  (Hympias,) 
They,  however,  were  nej^lected  for  some  time 
after  the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Coroebus,  who  ob- 
tained a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reinstituted  them  to 
be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  games  were  in- 
trusted to  the  people  of  Elis,  till  they  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Pisseans,  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
deatruction  of  Pisa.  These  obtained  great  privi- 
leges from  this  appointment;  they  were  in 
danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions  with- 
out molestation,  as  the  games  were  celebrated 
within  their  territories.  Only  one  person  super- 
intended till  the  50th  Olympiad^  when  two  were 
appointed.  In  the  103d  Olympiad,  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Elis.  But  in  the  following 
Olympiad  they  were  reduced  to  eight,  and  after- 
wards increased  to  ten,  which  number  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Adrian.  No  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olyin- 
{naa  games,  and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this 
aw  was  immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock. 
This,  however,  was  sometimes  neglected,  for  we 
find  not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration, 
but  also  some  among  the  combatants,  and  some 
rewarded  with  the  crown.  The  preparations 
for  these  festivals  were  great.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  regu- 
larly exercised  himself  ten  months  before  the 
celebration  at  the  public  gymnasium  of  Elis. 
The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some 
little  balls,  superscribed  with  a  letter,  were 
thrown  into  a  silver  urn,  and  such  as  drew  the 
same  letter  were  obliged  to  contend  one  with  the 
other.  He  who  had  an  odd  letter  remained  the 
last,  and  he  often  had  the  advantage,  as  he  was 
to  encounter  the  last  who  had  obtained  the  su- 
periority over  his  adversary.  He  was  called 
f.<i^cSptt.  In  these  games  were  exhibited  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  throw- 
insr  ofthe  quoit,  which  was  called  altogether 
irevraBl<oVf  OT  quinquerfitm.  Besides  these, 
there  were  horse  and  chariot-races,  and  also 
contentions  in  poetry,,  eloquence,  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained was  a  crown  of  olive;  which,  as  some 
suppose,  was  in  memory  of  the  labours  of  Her* 
cttles,which  were  accomplished  for  the  universal 
ffood  of  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claim- 
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ed  oaother-rowtfd  but  the  coBSoiMBtiess  of  hav- 
in^  been  the  friend  of  humanity.    The  scataes 
of  the  conquerors,  called  OJympionicas,  were 
erected  in  Oljrmpia,  in  the  aacred  wood  of  Jupi- 
ter.   Their  return  home  was  that  of  a  warlike 
conqueror;  and  their  entrance  into  their  native 
city  waa  not  through  the  gates,  hut.  to  make  it 
ttore  grand  and  more  Noiemn,  a  breach  was 
made  inthe  walls.    Painters  and  poets  were  em- 
(rtoyed  in  celebrating  their  names ;  and  indeed 
the  victories  severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are 
the  subjects  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pin- 
dar.   The  combatants  were  naked;  a  scarf 
was  origiiially  tied  itmnd  their  wai»t,  but  whei^ 
it  had  entangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and 
been  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was 
laid  aside,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  decen^. 
iThe  Olympic  games  were  observed  every  fiub 
year,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  after 
a  revMution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
month  «>f  the  filth  year,  and  they  continued  for 
fire  SQccessive  days.    As  ihev  were  the  most 
-itncieBt  and  the  most  solenm  or  all  the  festivals 
*i>f  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
'that  they  drew  so  many  people  together,  not 
'only  inhabitants  of  Qreece,  but  of  the  neigh- 
'boiiring  islands  and  countries.    Pind  Olymp, 
1  and  %-^Sirab.  S.—Paus.  5,  c.  67,  dec— 
-Diod,  1,  SLC^Plut,  in  Thes,  Lye.  dec— .J»t- 
••!».  F.  H.  10,  V.  l.^Cic.  Ttuc,  l,c.  46.— J>i- 
^tian,de  Gym. —  Taxtx.i%  Lycaphr. — Arisiolel, 
'— Ste^.  Tlied.  «.— C.  Nep,  in  Pr^f.—Virg.  G. 
;3,v.49. 

OLTMPiis,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
'  i^lapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olvmplc 
<  games.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
'  after  the  ezpiratien  of  four  complete  years. 
'Whence  some  have  said  that  the^  were  observed 
'  every  fifth  year.    The  period  of  time  was  called 

*  Olympiad,  and  became  a  celebrated  era  among 
'  the  Qteeks,  who  computed  their  time  by  it  The 
'  custom  of  reckoning  time  by  the  celebration  of 

*  the  Oljrmpic  games  was  not  introduced  at  the 
'  first  in^itution  of  these  festivals,  but,  to  speak 

-  -ftccarately,  only  the  year  in  which  Corcnbus  ob- 

-  tained  the  prize.  This  Olympiad,  which  has  al- 
"Ways  been  reckoned  the  first,  fell,  according  to 
'  the  accurate  and  learned  computations  of  some 
'  'of  the  modems,  exactly  776  years  before  the 
'  Ohristian  era,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 

9998,  and  23  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 

The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full 

'  moon  next  after  the  summer  solstice;  therefore 

' '  the  Olympiads  were  of  anequal  lengths,  because 

'  the  time  of  the  full  moon  differs  11  days  every 

year,  and  for  that  reason  they  sometimes  began 

the  next  day  after  the  solstice,  and  at  other  times 

four  weeks  after.    The  computations  by  Olym- 

pads  cea.<«edj  as  some  suppose,  after  the  364th, 

m  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era.    It  was 

universally  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Greeks, 

-  but  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
though  still  the  Pythian  games  served  as  an 
epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Bobo- 
tians,  the  Nemsan  games  to  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian 

isthmus. A  celebrated  woman,  who  was 

daughter  of  a  king  of  Epinis,  and  who  married 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had 
Alexander  the  Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and 
aore  probably  her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to 


repudiate  her,-and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
otking  Attains.  Oly  mpias  was  sensible  of  this 
injury,  and  Alexander  showed  his  disappit)ba- 
tion  of  his  father's  measures  by  retiring  from 
the  court  to  his  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  soon  followed  this  disgrace,  and  which 
some  have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olym- 
pias,  was  productive  of  the  greatest  extrava- 

Sancies.  The  queen  paid  the  highest  honour  lo 
er  husband's  murderer.  She  gathered  his 
mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  of  gold  on  his 
head,  and  laid  his  ashes  near  these  of  Philip. 
When  Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  seized 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  establish 
her  usurpation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  Ari- 
dsus,  with  his  wife  Enrydiccj  as  also  Kicanor, 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  hundred 
leading  menof  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to 
her  interesL  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  re- 
main unpunished,  Cassander  besieged  her  in 
Pydna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the  remains 
of  her  family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  sarrender 
after  an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered 
her  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  A  body 
of  200  soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the  bloody 
commands  into  execiftion,  but  the  sfplendour 
and  majesty  of  the.  queen  disarmed  their  coor- 
age,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by  those 
whom  she  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  childreB, 
about  316  years  before  the  Christian  era.  JU». 
7,c.  6, 1. 9,  c.  l.—PltU.  in  Alex,^Curt.^Pmu. 

OLViapioodRua,  I.  a  musician,  who  tau^ 

Epaminondas  music.    C.  JCep. II.  Aitative 

or  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  unte 
Theodosius  2d,  and  wrote  22  books  of  hstorr, 
in  Greek,  bc^ning  with  the  seventh  eo^m- 
shipof  Hononus,  and  the  second  ofTheodosiBs, 
to  the  period  when  Valentinian  was  made  em- 
peror. He  wrote  also  an  account  of  an  embassy 
to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  notth, 
dx.  His  style  is  censured  by  some  as  low,  and 
unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  comnoenlaries 
of  Olympiodorus  <m  the  MeUora  of  ArisUitle 
were  edited  apud  Aid.  1S50^  in  fol. 

Oltmpus,  a  poetiind  musician  otyL^s^^tm. 
of  Maeon,  and  disciple  to  Marsyas:  He  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  distingoisfaed  him- 
self by  his  amatory  elegies,  his  hvmns,  and  par- 
ticularly the  beautiful  airs  which  hecpmposedL 
and  which  were  still  preserved  in  the  age  of 
Aristophanes.  Plato  in  Min, — Anstot.  I*eL  8. 

Onesicritus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  ^Rgimt 
who  went  with  Alexancer  into  Asia,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnosophlsts.  He  wrote 
a  hi:»tory  of  the  king's  life,  which  has  been 
censured  for  the  romantic,  exaggerated,  and  im- 
probable narrative  it  gives.  It  is  asserted  that 
Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said  that  he  slionld 
be  glad  to  come  to  life  again  for  some  time,  to 
see  what  reception  the  historian's  work  met 
with.    Plfd.  in  Alez.'-CuTt.  9,  c  10. 

ONBaiMus,  a  Macedonian  nci>leman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperon. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probus  and  of  Cams,  with  great  prectsloii  and 
elegance. 

Onomacritus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem  on  Ihe 
Argonautic  expedition,  attributed  to  Orpheoa, 
was  written  by  Onomacritus.  The  eie^^raiit 
poems  of  Musaeus  are  also,  by  some,  stipnosed 
to  be  the  production  of  his  pen.    He  floansbed 
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aboDt  516  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Hipparchas,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pisistratos.    HerodoL  7,  c.  6. 

ChroUACBcra,  a  Phocian,  son  of  Eathycrates. 
and  brother  of  Philomelas,  whonr  he  sncceedea 
asgeneral  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Sacred  war. 
Aner  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Thessaly  bv  Philip 
of  MaoedoD,  who  ordered  his  body  to  oe  igno- 
miniously  hung  up,  for  the  sacrilege  offered  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  died  353  B.  C. 
ArisM.  Pel.  5,  c.  4.^Diod.  17. 

Onophas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  con- 
spired against  the  usurper  Smerdis.    CUsias. 

OirosANOBR,  a  QreeK  writer,  whose  boolr  De 
Imiperataris  JnUitiUione  has  been  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  French  translation,  fol.  No- 
rimb.  1758. 

Opimius,  L.  a  Roman,  who  made  himself 
eoDsnl  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efibrts 
of  the  Graccni.  He  showed  himself  a  most  in- 
veterate enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  bis  adhe- 
rents, and  behaved,  during  his  consulship,  like 
a  dictator.  He  was  accused  of  bribeiy  and 
banished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachiam. 
Cie.pro  Ssscf.  Plane.  4-  in  Pis.—Plut, 

Oppu  Lbx,  bjT  C.  Oppius,  the  tribune.  A.  XS. 
C.  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should  wear 
above  half  an  ounce  of  gpld,  have  party-colour- 
od  garments,  or  be  carried  in  any  city  or  town, 
or  to  any  place  within  a  mile's  distance,  unless 
it  was  to  celebrate  some  sacred  festivals  or  so- 
lemnities. This  famous  law,  which  was  made 
while  Annibal  was  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome 
was  in  distressed  circumstances,  created  dia- 
content,  and  18  years  after,  the  Roman  ladies 
petitioned  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  it 
mi^t  be  repealed.  Cato  opposed  it  strongly, 
aadmade  many  satirical  reflections  upon  the 
women  for  their  appearing  in  public  to  solicit 
votes.  The  tribune  Valerius,  who  had  pre- 
ttnted  the  petition  to  the  assembly,  answered 
the  objections  of  Cato,  and  his  eloquence  had 
such  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  the  law  was  instantly  abro|i;ated  with  the 
Bnanimous  consent  of  all  the  comi^,  Cato  alone 
excepted.    Liv.  33  and  34.— Ou;.  de  OnU.  3. 

OppiAnus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the  sec- 
ond centoiT.  His  father's  name  waa  Agesi- 
lans,  and  his  mother's  ZenodoCa.  He  wrote 
some  poems,  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
mblimitv.  Two  of  his  poems  are  now  extani, 
five  books  on  Ashing,  called  alieutieon^  and  four 
on  hunting,  called  cynegefiicon.  The  emperor 
Gkiracalla  was  so  plea*%d  with  his  poetry,  that 
be  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verse  of 
lis  eynegeticon ;  fVom  which  circumstance  the 
poem  received  the  name  of  the  golden  verses  of 
Oppian.  The  poet  died  of  the  plague,  in  the 
30tn  year  of  his  age.  His  countrvmen  raised 
itatues  to  his  honour,  and  engraven  on  his  tomb 
fltat  the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  in 
die  flower  of  his  youth  only  becau5«e  he  had  al- 
ready excelled  all  mankind.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo,  Argent.1776. 

Opproa,  C.  a  friend  of  Julius  Csesar,  celebra- 
ted for  his  life  of  Scipio  Afrlcanus,  and  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  In  the  age  of  Suetonia^  he 
was  deemed  the  true  author  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  wars,  which  some  attri- 
boce  to  Caesar  and  others  to  A.  Hirtios.  Hneit 
Ann,  I9,^aiiei.  H  Cat.  53. 


Optatds,  one  of  the  fathers  whose  worlDB 
were  edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

OracClum,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  th« 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  those  an- 
swers were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famous 
than  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egjrpt,  Greece. 
Rome,  Ac.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  wiU 
of  the  gods  themselvM,  and  they  wereconsulted| 
not  only  upon  every  important  matter,  but  even 
in  the  affairs  of  pnvate  life.  The  smallprovr 
ince  of  Boeotia  could  once  boast  of  her  2o  ora* 
cles,  and  the  Peloponnesus  of  the  same  number* 
Not  only  the  chief  of  the  gods  gave  oracles,  but| 
in  processof  time,  heroes  were  admitled  to  enjoy 
the'  same  privileges^  and  the  oracles  of  a  Tro- 
phonias  and  an  AntivcMis  were  soon  able  to  rival 
the  fame  of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter.  The  most 
celebrated  oraclfes  of  antiontty  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter  AmmoDy  fte.  VUL 
Dodona,  Delphiy  Amman.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  super  iority  over  the 
other  temples ;  its  fame  was  once  more  extended, 
and  its  riches  were  so  great,  that  not  only  pri- 
vate persons,  but  even  Kings  and  numerous  ar« 
mies  made  it  an  object  of  pmnder  and  of  rapine^ 
The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  different. 
The  answers  were  sometimes  given  in  verse 
or  wrinen  on  tablets,  but  their  meaning  was 
always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of  disaster 
to  snch  as  consulted  them.  Ctcbsus,  when  ha 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that  if 
he  crossed  the  Halys,  be  should  destroy  a  great 
empire ;  he  sappomd  that  that  empire  was  the 
empire  of  his  enemy,  bat  unfortunately  it  was 
his  own.  The  words  of  Cred/»  te  Maeida^  Ro* 
manos  vineert  vosm^  which  Pyrrhns  received 
when  he  wished  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Romans,  by  a  fkvourable  interpretation  for 
bimseli;  proved  his  ruin.  Nero  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  beware  of  73  years ; 
but  the  pleasing  idea  thaf  he  should  live  to  that 
age  rendered  nim  careless^  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Galba,  in  his 
79d,  year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone  him* 
Some  have  believed  that  all  the  oracles  of  tba 
earth  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  sup- 
position is  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  their  decline,  but  they  remained  in  repate^ 
andwera  consulted,  though,  perhaps,  notso  i>e* 
quenlly,  tilt  the  fourth  century,  when  Christi- 
anity began  to  triumph  over  paganism.  The 
oracles  often  sailbred  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
Alexander  did  it ;  bat  it  ia  well  known  that  Ly- 
sander  fliiled  in  the  attempt.  Herodotus,  who 
first  mentioned  the  corruption  which  often  pre* 
vailed  in  the  oracular  temples  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for  his  remarka 
by  the  historhin  Ftutarch.  Demosthenes  is  also 
a  witness  of  the  eorruption ;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subser- 
vient to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  as  he  beantiftillv  exprefises  it  by  thf 
word  <^i\tmt^ttp.  Hcmer  a.  Od.  10. — Ekrodotk 
1  and  2.— J&»wpA.  memor. — Strab.  5,  7,  Ac— 
Pam.  I,  ftc— PM.  de  defeet.  erae.  de  A/^ex 
^  de  ffttr.  m/iUgn. — Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  19.  — 
^tstin.  ^,  c.  G.—Liv.  Tt.—MHan.  V.  H.  a— 
C.  Nep.  in  lAfs.—Aristopk.  in  EquU.  ^  Phtk 
-^Demostk,  PhU.^Ovid.  Met.  1. 

Orjsa,  certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  fVuits,  o^ 
fered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  vear,  to  obtaht 
nild  and  temperate  weather.    They  were  of* 
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finiedtothe  goddesses  who  presided  over  the 
eeftsoos,  who  attended  upon  ihe  sun,  and  who 
Eeceived  divine  worship  at  Athens. 

Orbiuus  PupiLLua,  a  grammarian  of  Bene- 
venturo,  who  was  the  first  instructer  of  the  poet 
Horace.  He  came  lo  Rome  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public  teacher,  ac- 
quired more  fame  than  money.  He  was  nat- 
urally of  a  severe  disposition,  of  which  his  pu- 
pils often  fell  the  effects.  He  lived  almost  to 
iiis  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory  some  time 
before  his  death.  SuieL  4U  WmU.  Or.  d.S^ 
rat.  2,  ep.  I ,  v.  71. 

Orchia  Lex,  by  Orchios,  tlie  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  566.  It  wa.s  enacted  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  enter- 
uinment ;  and  it  also  enforced .  that  during  sup- 
per, which  was  the  chief  meal  amons  the  Ro^ 
mans,  the  doors  of  every  house  should  be  left 
open. 

Ordovicgs,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  TacU.  Ann.  13,  c.  5S. 

ORBnss,  I.  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  When  his  fother  was  crueUy  mur- 
dered by  Ci3rtemnestra  and  JEgisthus,  young 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  mother's  da^r  by 
means  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea  by 
Homer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Pocis, 
and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
He  was  lenderlv  treated  by  Strophius,  who  edu- 
cated him  witn  his  son  Pilades.  The  two 
young  princes  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
firom  their  familiarity  arose  the  most  inviolid)]e 
attachment  and  friendship.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he  visited  Myce- 
DA,  and  avenged  his  father^  death  by  assa.ssin- 
ating  his  mother  Cljtemnestra,  and  her  adul- 
terer £gisthu&  This  murder  received  the  pun- 
ishment which,  among  the  ancients,  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  was 
tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiled  himself  to 
Argos,  where  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  avenp;e- 
ful  goddesses.  Apollo  nimself  purified  hjm, 
and  he  was  acquitted  by  the  unanimoosopinion 
of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva  herself  in- 
stituted on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  nar- 
ration of  the  poet  JSschylus.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  the  munler, 
not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Trcezene,  where  still  was 
seen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana's 
temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion bad  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  princi- 
Sl  citizens  ot  the  place.  There  was  akK>,  at 
egalopoUs  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Furies,  near  which  Orestes  cut  off  one  of 
his  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
These  different  traditions  are  confuted  by  Eu- 
ripides, who  says  that  Orestes,  after  the  murder 
of  hvf  mother,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that  nothing 
could  deliver  him  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Furies  if  he  did  not  briner  into  Greece  Diana's 
statue,  which  was  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus, 
and  which,  as  it  is  reported  by  some,  had  fallen 
down  from  heaven.  The  king  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus always  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  the  god- 
dess all  such  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  coun- 
try. Orestes  and  his  friend  were  both  carried 
before  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they 
were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphigenia  was 
then  priestess  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her 


ofiice  to  immolate  these  strangers.*  The  inteili- 
gence  that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the  prep- 
arations, and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  team 
wmething  about  a  country  which  had  ^iven  her 
birth.  Vid.  Jpkifenia.  She  even  interested 
herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  sipare 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  con- 
vey letters  to  Greece  from  her  hand.  This  was 
a  difficult  trial ;  never  was  friendship  naore  truly 
displayed,  according  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  er 
PonZ.  3,  el.2:— 

hre  jubel  Pyladts  earum  mariiurus  OresUm. 
Hie  negal ;  inque  vicem  pugnat  nierfue 


At  last  Pylade,  gave  way  to  the  pressing  entrea- 
ties of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphicenia  to  Greece.  These  were  ad- 
dressed to  Orestes  himself,  and  therefore  these 
circmnstanoessoon  led  to  a  total  disjcoveiy  of  the 
connexions  of  the  priestess  wiih  the  man  whoa 
she  was  going  to  immolate.  Iphigenia  was 
convinced  that  he  was  her  brother  Orestes,  and 
when  the  causes  of  their  journey  had  been  ex- 
plained, she  resolved,  with  the  two  friends,  tofiy 
from  Chersonesus,  and  to  carry  away  ibe  statae 
of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  discovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  pursue  them ;  but  Minem 
interfered,  and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done 
by  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.  After 
these  celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended 
thethnme  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his  friend 
P]rlades.  The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Her- 
mione is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  an- 
cienLs.  All  are  agreed  thai  she  had  been  prom- 
ised to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but  MeneUus 
had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
AchilleSj  who  had  shown  himself  so  truly  in- 
terested m  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war. 
The  marriage  of  Hermione  with  Neoptdemus 
displeased  Orestes ;  he  remembered  that  die  had 
been  early  promised  to  him,  and  therefore  he  re- 
solved to  recover  her  bv  force  or  artifice.  This 
he  effected  by  causing  Neoptolemus  to  be  assas- 
sinated, or  a.ssassinating  him  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid's  epistle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes, 
Hermione  had  always  been  faithful  to  her  fint 
lover,  and  even  it  was  by  her  persuasions  that 
Orestes  removed  her  from  the  nous«  of  Neop- 
tolemus. His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace 
and  security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  asre,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Tlsamenes, 
by  Hermione,  Three  years  after,  the  Hera- 
ciids  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  banished 
the  descendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne 
of  ArgoR.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  some 
suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lace- 
dssroonians,  who  had  become  his  subjects  at  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  brin?  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  were,  some 
time  after,  discovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  stamre 
appeared  to  be  seven  cubits,  aecordini;  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  oUiers. 
The  friend!»hip  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades  he- 
came  proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  recei?ed 
divine  honours  amons^the  Scythian^  and  were 
worshipped  in  temoles.  Pmis.  1,  2,  4,  Ac — 
Patere.  1,  c.  1  and  3. — ApoUod.  1,  &c.--^r4^. 
9  and  13.— Otn^.  neroid.  8,  Ex.  Pont.  S,  el  9L 
Met.  15.  in  Jb.—Euripid.  in  Orest. — Andr.  Sat. 
JpUg.-^StpkocL  in  eUdr,  Ac.^JBsdkfL  m 
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^m.  Agam,  &c. — HtrodoL  1,  c.  69. — Bygin. 
fiib.  190  and  961.— />/«/.  in  Lyc-^Dietys.  6,  &c. 
^Pindar.  Pytk.  ^.—Plin.  33.— Fir^.  jEn.  3, 
Ac.— ifimer.  Od.  3,  v.  304, 1. 4,  v.  SQO.—Ttetz, 
«4  Lycophr.  1374. II.  A  man  sent  as  am- 
bassador hy  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the 
emperor  Theodosias.  He  was  highly  honour- 
ed ai  the  Roman  court,  and  his  son  Augustulus 

was  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  empire. 

III.  A  governor  of  Elgjpt,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors.  IV.  A  robber  of  Athens,  who  pre- 
tended madness,  &c.    Aristoph.  ach,  4,  7. 

V.  A  general  of  Alexander.    Cart.  4.  c.  108. 

(hteariDJB,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  Thej  were 
driyen  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Herar 
elide,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
from  tbeniy  was  called  Orestidae,  at  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that 
girt  of  Ghreece  originally  received  its  name  ttom 
restes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which 
gave  its  founder's  name  to  the  whole  province. 
Ttucyd.  9l— Lt«.  31. 

Oretiua,  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
by  whom  she  was  soon  after  banished. 

OROBTdRix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Helvetii  when  Caesar  was  in  Oaul.  He  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Romans,  and  when 
accused,  he  destroyed  himself    Cos. 

Oroia,  festivals  m  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia^  Dunvysia,  &c. 
Vid.  Dionysia, 

OribIsus,  a  celebrated  physician,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  reign 
he  flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  (hi- 
lenus,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on 

Shysic,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  After 
ulian*s  death,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Dundas,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1745. One  of  Ac- 
tion's dogs,  ab  ofi9s  mons,  and  0MPia,  scando. 
Ovid.  MM. 

Orkibn,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
lor  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humility,  and 
modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  ^nias.  He  was  sumamed  Adamantus^ 
from  his  assiduity,  and  became  so  rigid  a  Chris- 
tian, that  he  made  himself  a  eunuch,  by  fol- 
lowing the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the  voluntary 
eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  suflered  martyrdom  in 
his  GOih  year,  A.  C.  254.  His  works  were  ex- 
cellent and  numerous,  and  contained  a  number 
of  homilies,rommentaries  on  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  different  treatises,  besides  the  JTexapUt^  so 
called  from  its  being  divided  into  six  columns, 
the  first  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew  text  *, 
the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters ; 
the  third,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septua^int ; 
the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila ;  the  fifth,  that  of  Sym- 
machns;  and  the  sixth,  Theodosian*s  Greek 
version.  This  famous  work  first  srave  the  hint 
for  the  compilation  of  our  Polyglot  bibles  The 
works  of  Crimen  have  been  learnedly  edited  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whole  is  not 
yet  completed,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1733, 
1740,  and  1750.  The  HexapH  was  published 
m  8vo.  at  Lips.  1760,  by  Car.  Prid.  Bahrdt. 

OrOdes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered 
his  brother  Mithridates,and  ascended  his  throne. 
He  defeated  Crassiis,  the  Roman  triumvir,  and 
poured  melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fallen 


enemy,  to  reproach  him  for  his  avance  and 
ambition.  He  followed  the  interest  of  Cassius 
and  Brutus  at  Philippi.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  his  thirty  chil- 
dren appUed  to  him,  and  disputed,  in  his  pres- 
ence, their  right  to  the  succession.  Phraates, 
the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  his 
father,  and,  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  world,  he 
attempted  to  poison  him.  The  poison  haa  no 
efiect,  and  Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  fa- 
ther's death,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands, 
about  37 years  before  the  Christian  era.  Orodes 
had  then  reigned  about  50  years.  Justin.  42, 
c.  i.—Paterc.  9,  c.  30. 

Orgbtjes,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
mous for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.  He 
diedB.  C.  521.    &roda. 

Orosius,  a  Spanish  writer,  A.  D.  416,  who 
published  a  universal  history,  in  seven  books, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
though  learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  ne  betrayea 
a  great  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of  hlstoncal 
facts  and  of  chronology.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 

Orphica,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus were  called,  because  they  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Europe  from  Eevpt  Sy  Orpheus. 

OR8IPP08,  a  man  of  Me^ra,  who  was  pre- 
vented fVom  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  hii>  clothes  were  entangled  as  he 
ran.     Vid.  Olympia. 

Ortalus,  m.  a  grandson  of  Hortensius,  who 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from  Augus- 
tus, who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be 
extinguished .  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  37.— Vat,  Max. 
3,  c.  b.—Suet.  in  Tiber. 

OffCHOPHORii,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  received  its  name  am  rov  ^tpttw 
rat  ocxas,  from  carrying  boughs  hung  mth 
grapeSf  called  wxat.  Its  original  institution  is 
thus  mentioned  by  Pl«i.  in  Tkn.  Theseus, 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hand  out  the 
white  sail  by  which  his  father  was  to  be  appri- 
zed of  his  success.  This  neglect  w^  fatal  to 
^geus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  per- 
ished. Thesius  no  sooner  reached  the  land 
than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his 
safe  return,  and  in  the  meantime  he  began  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  when  he 
fi  rst  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king's  death, 
while  others,  elated  at  the  sudden  news  of  the 
victory  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 
garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  ioy.  The 
herald  carried  back  the  garlands  on  his  stafi*  to 
the  seashore,  and  after  he  had  waited  till  The- 
seus had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  king's  death.  Upon  thin 
the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  snowing 
their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations.  From  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  at  the  feast  of  Oscho- 
phoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  staff,  is  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  pre- 
sent always  exclaim  cX«><v,  i»  <»,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  haste,  and  the  other  a  conster- 
nation or  depression  of  spirits.  The  historian 
further  mentions  that  Theseus,  when  he  went 
to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  num- 
ber of  virgins,  but  that,  instead  of  two  of  them, 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  his. 
acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass  ibr  women, 
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of  time,  as  distinguished  statesmen  and 
Kaperial.  fitvoorites.  Kor  was  O vid*s  acqnaint- 
ince  less  with  the  celebrated  poets  of  his  a^e 
ban;with  its  courtiers  and  senators.    Virgil, 
ndeed,  he  had   merely  seen,  and  premature 
Leath  cut  off  the  society  of  TibuUus ;  but  Ho- 
a.ce,  Macer,  and  Propertios,  were  long  his  fa- 
ailiar  friends,  and  often  communicated  to  him 
beir  writings  previous  to  publication.    Ovid 
lasaed  aear^  thirty  years  in  the  voluptuous 
to  joyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital — ^blest 
rich  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with  the 
av^ur  of  his  prince,  and  ionaly  anticipating  a 
nuaquil  old  age.    He  now  retnained  at  Rome. 
he  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets,  which  had 
»righXened  the^arlier.age  of  Augustus.   That 
iriace  had  now  loat  his  favourite  ministers  Msd- 
lenas  and  Agrippa  j  he  was  less  prosperous 
ban  during  former  years  in  the  external  affairs 
»r  the  empire,  and  less  prudently  advised  in  his 
lomestic  concerns;  he  was  insidiously  aliena- 
ed  from  bis  own  family,  and  was  sinkmg  in  his 
dd  affe  under  the  s^ay  of  the  imperious  Livia, 
kod  ihe  dark-^sQuled  Tiberius.    Ovid's  friend- 
ships lay  chiefly  among  those  who  supported 
he  lineal  descendants  of  Augustus — the  unfor- 
aEUUe  ofispcin^  of  JuUa  and  Agrippa.  He  thus 
lecame  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  party  in 
lower,  and  had  lost-manV  of  those  benefactors 
ivho  might  have-shielded  him  from  the  storm, 
ivhich  now  unexpectedly  burst  on  his  head,  and 
;wepc  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort  for  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.    It  was  in  the  year 
r^  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  theSjge  of  51, 
hat  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from 
Etoine  to  a  wiki  and  distant  comer  of  the  em- 
>ire.    Ovid  has  derived  nearly  as  much  celeh- 
*ity  from  his  misfortunes  as  his  writings ;  and, 
IS  they  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  vengeance 
>f  Augustus,  they  have  reflected  some  Jisbon- 
>ur  on  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have 
leseended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
ilmoet  universal  protector  of  learning  and  po- 
stry.    The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great 
>roblem  in  the  Uterarv  history  of  Rome,  and 
las  occasioned  as  much  doubt  and  controversy 
IS  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  by  Alphonso  has 
treated  in  modem  Italy.    His  death  happened 
n  the  year  771,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  exile, 
ind  the  fourth,  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    Be- 
bre  his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
Lshes  might  be  carried  to  Rome,  lest  his  shade 
bould  continue  to  wander  in  the  barbarous  re- 
rion,  for  which,  during  life,  he  had  felt  such 
lorror.    Even:  this  desire,  however,  was  not 
;omplied  with.    His  bones  were  buried  in  the 
3c]rtnian  soil,  and  the  Gfetse  erected  to  him  a 
nonnment  near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojoum. 
This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cele- 
>rated  an  obscure  comer  of  the  world  which 
lever  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.   The  great- 
^st  part  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remaining.    His 
%telamarpJioies,  in  15  books,  are  extremely  cu- 
'ious,  on  account  of  the  many  different  mytho- 
ogieal  facts  and  traditions  which  they  relate, 
>ut  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  poem, 
[n  compojing  this,  the  poet  was  more  inuebted 
o  the  then  existing  traditions,  and  to  the  theojf- 
my  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  of  his 
>wn  imagination.    His  PasU  were  divided  into 
12  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
in  the  zodiac ;  but  of  thes^  six  have  perished, 


and  the  learned  world  have  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, festivals  and  sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  JSis 
Trisiia,  which  are  divided  into  five  boon,  con- 
tain much  elegance  and  softness  of  expressioB, 
as  also  his  Elegies  on  different  subjects.  The 
Beraides  are  nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse ;  the 
poetry  is  excellent,  the  language  varied,  but 
the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indel- 
icate, a  fault  which  is  common  in  his  composi- 
tions. His  three  books  of  Amorunif  ana  the 
same  number  de  Arte  Amandi,  with  the  other 
de  JRemedio  Amoris^  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions; 
but  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan- 

Serous,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  as 
lev  seem  to  be  calculated  to  oorroptthe  heart, 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  morality. 
His  Mns^  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  a  poem 
of  Gallimachus  of  the  same  name,  is  a  satirical 
performance.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant 
some  fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among 
these  some  of  a  tragedy  called  Medea.  It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  his  poetry,  after 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivaci^  which  we  admire  in  his  other 
compositions.  His  FaUi  are  perhaps  the  beK 
written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  them  we  may 
fairly  rank  his  love-verses,  his  Bsreides^  ana 
after  all,  hii  Metamorfhoses^  which  were  not 
totally  finished  when  Augustus  sent  him  into 
banishment.  His  EpisUesfrom  Ponlus  are  the 
language  of  an  abject  ana  pusillanimous  flat- 
terer. Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  ofthe  last 
alone  he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection. 
He  had  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  his 
wives  is  unknown;  and  she  herself  became 
mother. of  two  children  by  two  husbands.  The 
best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are  those  of  Bur- 
man,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  17B7;  of  L.  Bat  1670, 
in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  ISmo.  4  vols.  1713. 
Quid.  TVtjf .  3  and  4,  Ac-^Paiere.  ^.^MdrHal. 

3  and  8. 11.  A  man  who  accompanied  bis 

friend  Caesonius  when  banished  ftoan  Rome  by 
Nero.    Martial.  7,  ep.  43. 

OxrolTBs,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condenm- 
ed  to  death .  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  time  after  made  him  govemor  of  Media. 
He  became  oppressive  and  was  removed.  CuH. 
8,  c.  3j  1. 9,  c.  8. 

OxTLDS,  a  leader  of  the  HeraclidtB  when 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Paus.  5,  c.  4. 

Oz5/jB.     Vid.  Part  T. 

P. 

PACATTiiinn,  (Titus  Julius,)  a  general  ofthe 
Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  empe- 
ror of  Gkiul  about  the  latter  part  of  Philip's 
reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  A.  D.  9i9, 
and  put  to  death,  &c. 

Paconius,  M.  a  stoic  philosopher.  He  was 
banished  fh>m  Italy  by  Nero,  and  he  retired 
from  Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
indifference.    Arrian.  1,  c.  1. 

PacSrus,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parlhia.  sent  against  Ora^sus 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took 
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by  disguising  their  dress,  and  by  using  them  to 
the  ointments  and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well 
SB  by  a  long  and  sncoessfal  imitation  of  their 
TOice.  The  imposition  succeeded,  their  sex 
was  not  discovered  in  Crete,  and  when  Theseus 
had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he,  with  these 
two  youths,  1^  a  procession  with  branches  in 
their  hands,  in  the  same  habit  which  is  still 
used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oschophoria.  The 
branches  which  were  carried  were  m  honour  of 
Bacchus  or  of  Ariadne,  or  because  they  return- 
ed in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 
Besides  this  procession^  there  was  also  a  race 
exhibited,  in  which  only  young  men.  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  alive,  were  permitted  to  engage. 
It  was  usual  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the 
seashore.  The  place  where  thev  stopped  was 
called  Mrxo^pior,  because  the  lougks  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands  were  deposited  there. 
The  reward  df  the  conqueror  was  a  cup  called 
t»ra  vUajJlveJbldf  because  it  containea  a  mix- 
ture of  five  diderentthings^ine,  honey,  cheese, 
meal,  and  oil.    Plut.  in  Thes. 

Osa.     Vid.  Part  t 

Obtmandyas,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt, 
in  a  remote  period. 

OtAncs,  a  noble  Persian,  osie  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It 
Was  through  him  that  the  usurpation  was  first 
discovered.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
Darias  over  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Byzantium.    Berodol.  3,  c.  70,  Ac. 

Otho,  M.  SiLviuB^  a  Roman  emperor,  de- 
scended fVom  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  He 
was  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  and,  as  such,  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
made  governor  of  Fannonia  by  the  interest  of 
Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome 
lest  Nero's  love  for  Poppoea  should  prove  his 
rain.  After  Nero's  death,  Otho  donciliated  the 
favour  of  G^lba  the  new  emperor ;  but  when 
Oalba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute  without 
any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of  his  friend.  He 
vas  acRUOwledged  by  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people  ;  bckt  the  sudden  revolt  of  Vitellius 
in  Germany  rendered  his  situation  precarious, 
and  it  was  mutually  resolved  that  their  its^ecr 
live  right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  by 
arms.  Otho  obtained  three  victories  over  his 
enemies,  bat  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixelltim,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he 
stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success  were 
vanished,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  on  the 
dOth  of  April,  A.  D.  69.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were 
tlhose  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  sol- 
diers, who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he  express- 
ed his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  of- 
fices before  he  stabbed  himself,  and  he  observed 
that  it  vm*.  better  that  one  man  should  die  than 
that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  ob- 
^nacy.  He  also  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
fhlling  into  the  hands  of  Vitellias,  might  pro- 
voke his  resentment  against  those  who  had  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  general. 
These  noble  and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man 
who  was  the  associate  of  Nero's  shameftil  pTea:^ 
ures,  and  who  stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of 
Us  master,  have  appeared  to  some  wonderful, 


and  passed  for  the  features  of  policy,  and  mk  ti, 
anatnrally-virtuoos  and  benevoleni  heart.  iM. 

Juv.  2,  V.  90. 

Otbrtadb,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  900  Argives,  when  those  two  nar 
tions  disputed  their  respective  r^hi  toThyrea. 
Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  CroniuSy  and  Ouuy^ 
ades,  survived  the  battle.  The  Aj^ycs  went 
home  to  carry  the  news  of  their  viciory,  but 
Othrvades,  wno  had  been  reckoned  aoKNig  thai 
numoer  of  the  slain,  on  account  of  his  vou&da, 
recovered  himself,  and  carried  sonae  of  the 
noils  of  which  he  had  stripped  the  Argives,  iniD 
the  camp  of  his  countrymen ;  and  after  he  had 
raised  a  trophy,  and  had  written  with  his  owft 
blood  the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he  killed 
himself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  his 
countmnen.  Vm.  Mix.  3,.  c.  2, — ^mL  •» 
ParalL 

Ovioius  Naso,  (P.)  I.  Thiscel^rated  writer 
was  bora  at  Sulmo,  (now  Suhn^na,^  a  towft 
IjriDg  on  the  river  Pescara,  at  the  distance  of 
ninety  miles  ftrom  Borne.  He  came  intotha' 
worm  in  711,  the  memorable  year  in  vhich  the 
two  consuls,  JFIirtios  and  Pansa,  fell  at  the  bai^ 
tie  of  Modena.  little  is  precisely  fcoowa  ooa- 
ceroing  his  parents,  or  any  of  his  aacestors ;  hot 
it  appears,  irom  several  passages  in  has  woiki, 
that  he  belonged  to  a  fiunily  of  aacieot  BomUr 
kniehts.  The  spot  where  he  was  bom  lay  iaa 
cola,  though  wdl-watered  and  fertile  region,  in 
which  the  male  inhabitants  were  remaikabie 
for  their  rudeness,  and  the  females  werenoteft 
for  their  deficiency  in  persona]  attractioDs.  As 
Sulmo  probably  did  not  afiord  the  means  cf  po- 
lite education,  Ovid  was  carried  to  Roaae  at  aa 
early  period  oflife,  along  with  an  elder  brother^ 
that  he  might  be  fully  instractcdin  the  aits  and 
learain^  of  the  capital.  He  soon  disclosed  aa 
inclination  towards  poetry;  but  he  was  for  sooia 
time  dissuaded  from  a  proseeatioir  of  the  art  by 
his  father,  whose  chief  object  was  to  reader  hiai 
an  accomplished  orator  and  patron,  aad  there- 
by open  to  him  the  path  to  civic  boDoor&  jiving 
assumed  the  T^ga  ViriUSf  and  coomleted  thff 
usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuitioa  at  Rook,  he 
proceeded  to  finish  his  edocatioo  at  AtheaaL 
After  his  relura  to  the  capital,  he  rentured  on  a 
trial  of  his  legal  skill  in  the  actual  bosiaesBoC 
life.  He  successively  held  several  of  the  lower 
judicial  offices  of  the  state,  and  also  freqnenlly 
acted  as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satis&ctlon  of  tke 
litigants  whose  causes  he  decided.  These  avo- 
cations, however,  were  speedily  relinquished 
The&ther  of  Ovid  had  for  some  time  restnuaed 
his  son's  inclination  towards jpoetry;  but  the  ar- 
guments he  deduced  against  its  cuKivatioa^^aa 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer, 
were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  refota* 
tion  in  the  court  fiivour  and  aflhience  of  Tirgd 
and  Horace.  The  death,  too,  at  has  Met  bro- 
ther, by  leaving  Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  fortnae  am* 
pie  enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  finally  iadaccd 
him  to  abandon  the  profession  to  whiidi  he  had 
been  destined,  and  Did  adieu  at  once  to  pah- 
lie  affairs  and  the  clamour  of  the  foram. 
While  fVequenting  the  court  of  Ao^n^stas,  Ovid 
was  well  received  by  the  politest  of  the  eoortjers. 
The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  written  dar> 
ing  his  banhhment,  show  that  thej  were  ad- 
dressed topersons  well  known  to  oa,  even  at  this 
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disttBcc  of  fcimep  as  distingaished  statesmen  and 
ijaaperial  £iiToarite&  Nor  was  Ond*s  acqaaint- 
ance  less  with  the  celebrated  poets  of  his  a^e 
than>with  its  courtiers  and  senators.    Virgil, 
indeed,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  premature 
death  cut  off  the  society  of  TibuUus ;  but  Ho- 
race, Biacer,  and  Projpertius,  were  long  his  fa- 
miliar friends,  and  often  communicated  to  him 
Iheir  writings  previous  to  publication.    Ovid 
yasaed  aeam  thirty  years  in  the  voluptuous 
eajoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital— blest 
with  ihe  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with  the 
&voar  of  his  prince,  and  iondly  anticipating  a 
tnaqUil  old  age.    He  now  remained  ai  RomcL 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets,  which  had 
brightened  the«arlier  age  of  A^agustus.   That 
prince  had  now  lost  his  mvonrite  ministers  Mast- 
ceaas  and  Agrippa;  he  was  less  prosperous 
than  ducin9.&rmer  years  in  the  external  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  less  prudently  advised  in  his 
domestic  concerns;  he  was  insidiously  aliena- 
ted from  his  own  family,  and  was  sinkmg  in  his 
«ld  a£e  under  the  s#ay  of  the  imperious  Livia, 
.and  Ae  dark-soyoled  Tiberius.    Ovid's  friend- 
ships lay  ehiefly  among  those  who  supported 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Augustus— the  unfor- 
tonate  ofl&prin^  of  JuUa  and  Agrippa.  He  thus 
became  an .  object  of  suspicion  to  the  party  in 
po«er,find  had  lost  jnanV  of  those  benefactors 
who  might  havfrshieldea  him  from  the  storm, 
.  which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on  his  head,  and 
swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort  (or  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.    It  was  in  the  year 
763,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  theajge  of  51, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from 
Rome  to  a  wihi  and  distant  comer  of  the  em- 
pire.   Ovid  has  derived  nearly  as  much  celeb- 
rity from  his  misfortunes  as  his  writings ;  and, 
.  IS  they  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  vengeance 
of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected  some  uishon- 
onr  on  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have 
descended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  universal  protector  of  learning  and  po- 
etry.   The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great 
pr<Mem  in  the  literary  history  of  Rome,  and 
has  occasioned  as  mucn  doubt  and  controversy 
as  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  by  Alphonso  has 
cnated  in  modem  Italy.    His  death  happened 
ia  the  jrear  771,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  exile, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    Be* 
fore  his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
ashes  might  be  carried  to  Rome,  lest  his  shade 
should  continue  to  wander  in  the  barbarous  re- 
ffion,  for  which,  during  life,  he  had  felt  such 
horror.    Even  this  desire,  however,  was  not 
compfa'ed  with.    His  bones  were  buried  in  the 
Scythian  soil,  and  the  Getse  erected  to  him  a 
monument  near  the  spot  of  bis  earthly  sojourn. 
This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cele- 
brated an  obscure  corner  of  the  world  which 
never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.   The  greats 
est  part  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remaining.    His 
JmaMorjfkoteSt  in  15  books,  are  extremely  cu- 
rious, on  account  of  the  many  different  mjrtho- 
logieal  facts  and  traditions  which  they  relate, 
but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  poem. 
In  compoiing  this,  the  poet  was  more  indebted 
to  the  tnen  existing  traditions,  and  to  the  theos:- 
ooy  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  of  his 
own  imagination.    His  F\uH  were  divided  into 
12  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
in  the  zodiac ;  but  of  thes^  six  have  perished, 


and  the  learned  world  have  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, festivals  and  sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  His 
TVu^ia,  which  are  divided  into  five  boolra,  con- 
tain much  elegance  and  softness  of  expression, 
as  also  his  Blegies  on  different  subjects.  The 
Beraidesve  nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse ;  the 
poetiy  is  excellent,  the  language  varied,  but 
the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indel- 
icate, a  fault  which  is  common  in  his  composi- 
tions. His  three  books  of  Amorum^  and  the 
same  number  de  Arte  Amandi^  with  the  other 
de  Bemedio  Amoris^  are  written  with  great  eie- 
sance,  and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions ; 
but  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan- 

S irons,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  as 
ev  seem  to  be  calculated  to  oorropt  the  heart, 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  morality. 
His  i6u,  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  a  poem 
of  Gallimachns  of  the  same  name,  is  a  satirical 
performance.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant 
some  fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among 
these  some  of  a  tragedy  called  Medea.  It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  his  poetry,  after 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivacity  which  we  admire  in  his  other 
compositions.  His  F^uti  are  perhaps  the  best 
written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  them  we  may 
fairly  rank  his  love-verses,  his  Ber&ideSf  and 
after  all,  hii  MOamorphoses^  which  were  not 
totally  finished  when  Augustus  sent  him  into 
Imnishment.  His  EpisUesfrcm  Pontus  are  the 
language  of  an  abject  ana  ]9Usillanimous  flat- 
terer. Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  of  the  last 
alone  he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection. 
He  had  oniy  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  his 
wives  is  unknown;  and  she  herself  became 
mother  of  two  children  by  two  husbands.  The 
best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are  those  of  Bur- 
man,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  17B7:  of  L.  Bat  1670, 
in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  12mo.  4  vols.  1713. 
Quid.  lyia.  3  and  4,  Ac.-^PtUere.  2.— JMbriial. 

3  and  8. 11.  A  man  who  accompanied  his 

ftriend  Caesonius  when  banished  from  Rome  by 
Nero.    MurHal.  7,  ep.  43. 

Oxidates,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condenm- 
ed  to  death.  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  time  after  made  him  govemor  of  Media. 
He  became  oppressive  and  was  removed.  Curt. 
8,  c.  3j  1. 9,  c.  8. 

OxTLDS,  a  leader  of  the  Heraclidm  when 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Pout,  5,  c.  4. 

Oz5/.J5.     Vid.  Part  T. 

P. 

PACATiANtn,  (Titus  Julius,)  a  general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  empe- 
ror of  Ghiul  about  the  latter  part  of  Pbiltp^s 
rei^.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  A.  D.  949, 
and  put  to  death,  ftc. 

Paconius,  M.  a  stoic  philosopher.  He  was 
banished  from  Italy  by  i^ero,  and  he  retired 
from  Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
indifference.    Arrian.  1,  c.  1. 

PacSrvs,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  sent  against  OrB^u^ 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took 
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priMoer.  He  took  Spift  f^om  the  Romans,  and 
supported  the  republican  party  of  Pompey,  and 
of  ihe  murderers  of  Julius  Cssar.  tie  was 
killed  in  a  battle  by  Veptidius  Bassus,  B.  C. 
39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  thai  Crassus 
had  been  defeated.  Flar,  4,  c.  9. — &frat,  3, 
od.  6,  v.  9. 

Pactyas,  a  Lydian,  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  treasures  of  Croesus  at  Sardes.  The  im- 
mense riclies  which  he  could  command  cor- 
rupted him,  and,  to  make  himself  independent, 
he  jpalhered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight. 
He  retired  to  Cumae  and  afterwards  to  I.esooii, 
where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 
IfifTM^.  1,  c.  154,  &c— Paia.  3,  c  35. 

Picuvius,  M.  a  native  of  Brundusium,  son  of 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Eonius,  who  distinguished 
himself  l^  his  skill  in  painting,  and  by  his  po- 
etical talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tragedies, 
which  were  represented  at  Rome,  and  of  some 
of  which  the  names  are  preserved,  as  Periboea, 
Hermione,  Atalanta,  Ilione,  Teucer,  Antiope. 
Ac.  Orestes  was  considered  as  the  best-finished 
performance;  the  style,  however,  though  rough, 
and  without  either  purity  or  elegance,  deserved 
the  commendation  of  Cicero  and  Gtuintilian, 
who  perceived  strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfec- 
tion irequently  beaming  through  the  clouds  of 
the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
poet,  in  his  old  age,  retired  to  Tarenlum,  where 
ne  died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  years  before 
Christ.  Of  all  his  compositions,  about  437  scat- 
tered lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Latin  poets,  vie.  de  Oral,  2,  ad  Heren.  2,  c. 
^n.-^Oyrat.  3,  ep.  1,  v.  fA.—QuinlU.  10,  c.  1. 

Pjedaretcs,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  ofthe  300,  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition, &c.,  declared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortified,  he  rejoiced  that  300  men  better  than 
htm.self  could  be  found  in  Sparta.  Pl%t.  in 
Lifc, 

Pfrut,  CscuTNA,  the  husband  of  Arria. 
Fil  Arria, 

Pal£phatc8,  I.  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher, whose  age  is  unknown.  He  wrote  5  books 
de  ineredtbiltbus,,  of  which  only  the  first  re- 
mains, and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain  fabu- 
lous and  mythological  traditions  by  historical 
facts.    The  best  edition  of  Palaephatus  is  that 

of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lips.  1773. II. 

An  heroic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

PalamSdes, a  Grecian  chief,  son  ofNanplius, 
king  of  EubcBa,  by  Clymene.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  to  bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp,  who,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition,  pretend- 
ed insanity ;  and  the  better  to  impose  upon  his 
friends,  used  to  harness  different  animals  to  a 
plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley  into  the 
furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  perceived  by 
Palaraedes ;  he  look  Telemachus,  whom  Pene- 
lope had  lately  brought  into  the  world,  and  put 
him  before  the  plough  of  his  father.  Ulysses 
showed  that  he  was  not  insane  by  turning  the 
plough  a  different  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child. 
This  havin^been  discovered,  Ulysses  was  obli- 
ged to  attend  the  Greek  princ&>  to  (he  war:  but 
an  immortal  enmitv  arose  between  Ulysses  and 
Palamedes.  The  king  of  Ithaca  resolved  to  take 


every  oppoitnnitj  to  distress  him :  and  when  aH 
his  expectations  were  frustrated,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  bribe  one  of  his  servants,  aad  to 
make  him  dig  a  hole  in  his  master's  tent,  and 
there  conceal  a  laige  sum  of  money.  Aller  this, 
Ulysses  fomd  a  letter  in  Phiygian  characteis, 
which  king  Priam  was  supposea  to  hare  sent  to 
Palamedes.  In  the  letter,  the  Trojan  kin^  seem- 
ed to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his  bands 
the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the  cooditiQiis 
which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  whea 
he  received  the  money.  This  forged  letter  was 
carried  by  means  of  Ulysses  before  the  princes 
of  the  Grecian  army.  Palamedes  was  samoioih 
ed,  and  he  made  the  most  solemn  protestatiois 
of  innocence,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  mooey 
that  was  discoveied  in  his  tent  served  only  to 
corroborate  the  accusation.  He  was  foinid  gi&hj 
b^  all  the  army,  and  stoned  to  death.  Homrr  b 
silent  upon  the  miserable  death  of  PaJamedes; 
and  Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  report- 
ed by  some,  that  Ulysse^  and  Diomedes  had 
drowned  him  in  the  sea,  as  he  was  fishing  ca 
the  coast.    Philostratus,  who  mentions  the  tra- 

S'cal  story  above  related,  adds  that  Achilles  and 
jax  burned  bis  body  with  great  pomp  on  the 
seashore,  and  that  they  raised  upon  it  a  small 
chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  regnlarlT  oA^red 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  Troas.  Palamedes  was  a 
learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier;  and,  aceord- 
ing  to  some,  he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cad- 
mus b^  the  addition  of  the  four  letters,  B,  |,  %* 
f,  dunng  the  Trojan  war.  To  him  also  is  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  dice  and  back^ammoa; 
and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  who  regolarly 
ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  w^ 

S laced  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
eir  vigilance  and  attention  l^  giving  them  a 
watchword.  Bygin.  fab.  96,  106,  &c. — Afti- 
lod.  2,  &c.—Dictys  CreL  2,  c.  15.— OrtA  Met 
13,  V.  56  and  308.— Patu.  I,  c.  31. — ^JIfc«2L 
4,  V.  ^K&.-'Philostrat.  v.  10,  c  e.—EftHjHd.  ta 
Phamiss.—MarUal,  13,  ep.  75.— PKiu  7,  c,  56. 

Paulia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  ofthe  goddess  Pales.  The  ceremony 
consisted  in  burning  hea^Ks  of  straw,  and  in  \ewf- 
ing  over  them.  No  sacrifices  were  offered,  bat 
the  purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke  of 
horse's  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  that 
had  been  taken  lYom  the  belly  of  his  moihCr 
after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with  the  ashes 
of  beans.  The  purification  of  the  flocks  was 
also  made  with  tne  smoke  of  sulphur,  of  the 
olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  Fosemary. 
Offerings  of  mild  cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  rakes 
of  millet,  were  aflerwards  made  to  the  goddess. 
This  festival  was  observed  on  the  21st  of  Aprd, 
and  it  was  during  the  celebration  that  Romnlos 
first  began  to  build  his  city.  Some  call  this 
festival  Parilia  quasi  a  pariendo^  because  t&e 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  divinity  for  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  flocks.  Ovid.  MA.'lA,  v.  tS. 
—Fad.  4,  V.  721,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  257.— PrwKrt.  4, 
el.  l,v.  19.— Tttttli.2,el.5,v.87. 

PalTnurus,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
£neas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  safe  to  rhe 
seniihore  near  Velia,  where  the  crnel  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  place  murdered  him  tn  obtain  his 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  unburied  on  the  sea- 
shore; and  as,  according  to  the  religion  of  die 
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ancient  Uomans,  no  person  was  sofifered  to  cross 
the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred  years  were 
elapseaif  his  remains  bad  not  been  decently 
buried,  we  find  iEneas,  when  h&  visiied  the  in- 
fernal regions,  speaking  to  Palinurus,  and  as- 
suring him  that,  thoagh  his  bones  were  deprived 
of  a  laoera],  yei  the  place  where  his  body  was 
exposed  should  soon  be  adorned  with  a  monu- 
ment, and  bear  his  name ;  and  accordingly  a 
promontory  was  called  Palinurus,  now  Pali- 
niuro,  Virg.  ^n.  3,  v.  513,  1.  5,  v.  840,  &c.  1. 
6,  V.  MX.—Ooid.  de  Ren,  bV.^MUa,  3,  c.  4, 
^Strab.^Uorat,  3,  od.  4,  v.  28. 

Palladbs,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious  pa- 
rents, who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Thebans  of  Egypt  It  was  required  that  thev 
should  prostitute  themselves,  and  afterwards 
they  were  permitted  to  marry.    Slrab,  17. 

PiLLlmoH.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Palladius,  a Greekphysician,  whose  treatise 
on  fevers  was  edited  8vo.  L,  Bal.  1745. 

Pallas,  («n<u,)  I.  a  son  of  long  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  iGneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Turn  us,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my.    Virg.  jBn.  8,  T.  104,  Ac. II.  One  of 

the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skin ;  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called  Pallas.     AjfoUod.  3,  c.   12. IIL  A 

fVeedman  of  Clkudius,  famous  for  the  power 
ajid  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the 
emperor,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Nero  fofgot  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
crown.  He  discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time 
after  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he 
might  make  himself  master  of  his  great  riches, 
A.  D.  61.     TiicU,  12,  Ann.  c.  53. 

Pamphtlus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Mace* 
donia,  in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished  above 
his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  literature. 
He  was  founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Si- 
cyon,  and  he  made  a  law  which  was  observed 
not  only  in  Sicy^on,  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  bqt  the  children  of  noble  and  di^ified 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  learn  pamting. 
Apelles  was  one  or  his  pupils.    Diog, 

Pampbos,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  lived 
before  Hesiod's  age. 

Pamphyi.a,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
This  history,  much  commended  by  the  ancients, 
is  lost. 

Paw JBTiTO,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.  C  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some  time, 
of  which  he  refased  to  become  a  citizen,  observ- 
ing, that  a  good  and  honest  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  country.  He  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  reckoned  among  his  pupils  I^lius 
and  Scipio  the  second  AfVicanus.  The  latter 
he  attended  in  his  expeditions.  To  the  inter- 
est of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity  and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  time  enjoy- 
ed. Panaetius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
man,  the  merit  ofwhich  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it. 
Cie.  in  qffic.  de  Div.  1.    In  Acad.  2^e.^dg  N. 

0. 3,  c.  46. II.  A  tyrant  of  Leontini  in  Si- 

cilv,  B.  C.  613.    Polyan.  5. 
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Panathen£a.  festivals  in  honour  of  Minervai 
the  patroness  or  Athens.  They  were  first  insii« 
tuted  by  Erichtheus  or  Orpheus,  and  called 
Atkenaa;  but  Theseus  afterwards  renewed' 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrated  and  oh- 
served  by  ail  the  tribes  of  Athens,  which  he  ha4 
united  into  one,  and  from  which  reason  the  fes- 
tivals received  their  name.  Some  suppose  that 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman  Qutn^va/ria, 
as  they  are  often  called  by  that  name  among  the 
Latins.  In  the  first  year  of  the  institution 
they  were  observed  only  during  one  day,  but  af- 
terwards the  time  was  prolonged.  The  festivals- 
were  two;  the  great  Panatkenaa^  OicyaXa,) 
which  were  observed  every  5th  year,  beginning 
ont  he  23d  of  the  month  called  Hecaiamaon^  or 
7th  of  July ;  and  the  Usaer  Panatkenaa^  (/""rp^)) 
which  were  kept  every  3d  year,  or  rather  an- 
nuallv,  beginnmg  on  the  31st  or  90th  of  the- 
month  called  T%argeUon^  corresponding  lo  the 
5th  or  6th  dav  of  the  month  of  May.  In  the 
lesser  festivals  there  were  three  games,  conduct^ 
ed  by  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ten  tribn 
of  Athens,  who  continued  four  years  in  o£Eice. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  was  a  race 
with  torches,  in  which  men  on  foot,  and  after- 
wards on  horseback,  contended.  The  second 
combat  exhibited  a  trial  of  strength  and  bodily 
dexterity.  The  last  was  a  musical  contention, 
first  instituted  by  Pericles.  Phrynis  of  Mity- 
lene  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  victory  by 
playing  upon  the  harp.  There  were,  besides, 
other  musical  instruments,  on  which  they  play- 
ed in  concert,  such  as  flutes,  ftc.  The  poets 
contended  in  four  plavs,  called  from  their  num- 
ber rrrpaXoyid.  The  last  of  these  was  a  satire. 
There  was  also  at  Snnium  an  imitation  of  a 
naval-firht  Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in 
any  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel 
of  oil,  which  he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased,  and  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  any  other  person  to  transport  that  com- 
modity. The  conqneror  also  received  a  crown 
of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves  of  Acar 
dcmus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called 
/lo^rai,  from  fiopof,  deaths  in  remembrance  of  the 
tragieal  end  of  Hallirhotius,  the  son  of  Neptune, 
who  cut  bis  own  legs  when  he  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  given  the  vicioir  to 
Minerva  in  preference  to  his  father,  when  these 
two  deities  contended  about  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  fupo^^  a  part,  because  these  olives 
were  given  by  contribution  by  all  such  as  attend- 
ed at  the  festivals.  There  was  also  a  dance, 
called  Pyrrhiehiaj  performed  by  young  boys  in 
armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  who  thus  ex- 
pressed her  triumph  over  the  TanqulshedTitans. 
Gladiators  were  also  introduced  when  Athens 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  During  the 
celebration,  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  died  garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed, 
he  was  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  of  the  games.  After  thes^  things, 
a  snmptuous  sacrifice  wa<«  offered,  in  which 
everyone  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed 
an  ox,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  en- 
tertainment for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh 
that  remained  ft*om  the  sacrifice.  In  the  great- 
er festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  Others  were  also  added,  particu- 
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Iinty  the  proeosioBf  in  which  Minearva's  acred 
wtwXv,  or  ^»fMeiil,  was  earned.  This  ipar- 
aieiu  was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  viipns, 
aaUed  ^yMc««u,  Iran  ipyw,  i^^it  They  were 
saperintended  by  two  of  the  mp^^^pot,  or  yqiing 
wxins,  not  above  seventeen  years  of  age  nor 
mder  eleven,  whose  garments  were  white,  and 
act  off  with  omaments  of  gold.  Minerva's  p^ 
kuu  was  of  a  while  coloar,  without  sleeves,  and 
ambroidered  with  gold.  Upon  it  were  described 
this  achievemenis  of  the  goddes^  particularly 
her  victories  over  the  giants.  The  exploits  of 
Jwpiter  and  the  other  gods  were  also  represent- 
ed there,  and  from  that  circumstance  men  of 
teonrage  and  bravery  are  said  to  be  ajioc  scrX««, 
worthy  to  be  poortrayed  in  Minerva's  sacred 
garment.  In  the  procession  of  the  pephu  the 
following  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the 
Aframicitf,  without  the  city,  there  was  an  engine 
built  in  ihie  Ibrm  of  a  ship,  upon  which  Miner- 
^'s  garment  was  hung  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted,  not  by  beasts,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, but  by  subterraneous  machines,  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Elensinia,  and  from  thence  to 
ijie  citadel,  where  the  jupitu  was  placed  upon 
Minerva's  statue,  which  was  laid  upon  a  bed 
woven  or  strewed  with  flowers,  which  was  call- 
ed irX«r<(«  Persons  of  all  ages,  of  everv  sex 
and  quality,  attended  the  procession,  which  was 
led  w  ola  men  and  women,  carrying  olive 
biaiiQlies  in  their  bands;  from  which  reason 
they  were  called  BtAXo^t^i,  horer\  of  grten 
kmigks,  Next  followed  men  of  full  age,  with 
ahields  and  spears.  Thev  were  attended  by  the 
iMTouraf,  ixftm^^nerSf  who  carried  small  boats 
as  a  token  of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that 

J  count  were  called  wra^n^o*,  boat-bearers. 
fter  them  came  the  women,  attended  by  the 
wivesof  the  foreigners^ called  «ifia^o|Mf,be<»use 
they  carried  vfoter-ptis.    Next  to  these  came 

Joung  men  crowned  with  millet,  and  singinx 
ymns  to  the  goddess,  and  after  them  followed 
select  virvins  of  the  noblest  femilies,  called 
tuumfop^i,  oatktt-ka/nrSf  because  they  carried 
baskets,  in  which  were  certain  things  necessary 
for  the  celebration,  with  whatever  utensils  were 
also  requisite.  These  several  necessaries  were 
generauv  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  mana^ 
ger  of  the  festival,  called  apx^^^^ft  who  dis- 
tributed them  when  occasion  offered.  The  vir- 
gius  were  attended  by  the  daughters  of  the  for- 
eigners, who  carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats, 
fkom  waich  tb^  were  named  St^ptf^poi^  seat- 
carriers.  The  boys,  called  irac^a/i iiroi,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  led  the  rear,  clothed  in  coats  gen- 
erallv  worn  at  processions.  The  necessaries 
for  this  and  every  other  festival  were  prepared 
in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  purpose,  be- 
tween the  Piroean  gate  and  the  temple  of  Ce- 
res. The  management  and  the  care  of  ihe^bole 
was  intrusted  to  the  vofto^v^ams,  or  people  em- 
ployed in  seeing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prop- 
erly observed.  It  was  also  usual  to  set  all  prison- 
ers at  liberty,  and  to  present  golden  crowns  to 
such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
Some  persons  were  also  chosen  to  sing  some  of 
Homer's  poems,  a  custom  which  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus. 
It  was  also  customary  in  this  festival,  and  every 
other  quinquennial  festival,  to  prajr  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Platspans,  wbose  services  had  oeen 
so  conspicuous  at  the   battle  of  Marathon. 


\  PUUin  71««.-^P4»i«  Arc  2.— .Sum.  K  &  i^ 
c  2.^A^Ufid.  3^  c  14. 

PjlNoarub,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted  the 
Trojans  in  the^  war  against  the  Greeks.  He 
weui  to  the  war  without  a  chariot^  anA  theie- 
Ibre  he  generallv  fpught  on  foot.  He  broke  the 
truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wounded  Menelaus 
and  Diomedes,  ifid  showed  himself  brave  and 
unusually  courageous.  He  was  at  laat  killed 
by  Diomedes ;  and  j£nea$,  who  thcR  carried 
hLu  in  his  cbariot,  by  attempting  to  leveage 
his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the  naad  of  the 
furious  enemy.  DiUys  Crd.  3,  ▼.  35i. — JElw 
iL  2  and  b^B^gin,  fab.  112.— Fir^.  u£a.  ^ 
V.  49^^Strab,  Hr-StrviMfi.  im  le^  YH 
PartlU. 

PAmuA,  a  festival  at  Athens^  estaMishcd  If 
Pandionj  from  whom  it  received  iis  name,  or 
because  ji  was  observed  in  honour  of  JnpHer, 
who  can  ra  iram  ^yctuti',  m^ve  omd  tera  oS 
things  as  he  pleases.  Some  sq|»06e  thai  il 
concerned  the  moon,  because  itdoes  ^nrm 
urai,  w^tme  mcessanU^,  by  showiUjg  ilself  day 
and  night,  rather  than  the  sun,  wh£h  never  ap- 
pears out  in  the  day-time.  It  was  ci*|cbnaei 
after  the  Dionysia. 

Panopion,  a  Roman,  saved  ftona  death  by  the 
uncommon  fidelity  of  his  servait;.  When  the 
assassins  came  to  murder  him,  as  being  pto- 
scribed,  the  servant  exchanged  clothes  with  his 
master,  and  let  him  escape  by  a  back  doK. 
He  aflerwards  went  into  his  master's  bed,  ud 
stiffered  himself  to  be  killed,  as  if  Fuflpioa 
himself.     Vol,  Max. 

Pansa,  (C.  Vibius,)  a  Roman  oonsal,  wbo^ 
with  A.  Hirtios,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Cs^sar,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutiaa. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  advised  young  Oetavxus  to 
unite  his  interest  with  that  of  Antony,  if  be 
wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Julius  Csatf; 
and  from  his  friendl]|r  advice  soon  aAer  rose  the 
celebrated  second  triumvirate.  Some  SBnpose 
that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by  Octavias  um- 
self,  or  through  nim^  by  the  physician  Gl^eoa, 
who  poured  poison  mto  the  wounds  of  his  par 
tient.  Pansa  and  Hirtins  were  the  two  nft 
consuls  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  duef  ma- 

S'sliates  of  Rome  with  full  power.  Tkt  ao- 
ority  of  the  consuls  afterwards  dwindled  into 
a  shadow.  PaUrc.  3,  c.  6. — Di».  46. — Ond^ 
Trist.  3,  el.  5.»P^  <^  Affian. 

Pantaleov,  a  klngof  Pisa,  who  presided  at 
the  Olympic  games,  JB.  C.  661,  after  exdudi&g 
the  EHeans,  who  on  that  account  exponf^  the 
Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and  called  it  the  Sk! 
Anolympiad.  They  had  called,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  8th  the  1st  Anolympiad,  beeanse  die 
Pisaeans  presided. 

Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  odebratcd 
for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  aJQfection.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  visit 
her,  not  to  be  ensnared  by  the  power  of  her 
personal  charms.  She  killed  herself  on  the 
Dody  of  her  husband,  who  bad  been  slain  ia  a 
battle,  &c.  Vid,  AbradaUs,  Xenoflk.  Cfrtf.-^ 
Suidas. 

Pantuoidbs,  a  patronymic  of  Eapboibos,  thf 
son  of  Panlhous.  Pythagoras  is  sometiiDep 
called  bv  that  name,  as  he  asserted  that  he  was 
Eupborbns  during  the  Trojan  war.    XEfnL  I, 

od.  28,  V.  10.— Owd.  Ma.  15,  r.  161. A 
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8|Mu1aa  general,  Idlled  If  Pericles  at  the  bat- 
Oe  of  TaiMigra. 

pjLNTAsit,  an  ancient  Greek,  uncle  to  the 
hislorian  Herodotos.  The  celebrated  Hercules 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  lonians  in  another, 
and  was  universally  esteemed.    Aiken,  S. 

Papia  Lbx,  de  peregrinis^  by  Papius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  0.  688,  which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  from  Rome. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by 
the  Julian  law.^— Another,  called  PapiA  Pojh 
MO,  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes 
M.  Papius  Mutilofl  and  Gl.  Poppseus  Secun- 
dns,  who  had  received  consular  powerfirom  the 
consul  for  six  months.  It  was  called  afterwards 
tbe  Julian  law.  Vid.  Julia  lex  de  Maritandis 
ordiniXbus.  It  gave  the  patron  a  certain  right 
to  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had  left  a 
specifieSl  sum  of  money,  or  ir  he  had  not  three 
cniMren. 

pAPiiNTTs,  a  man  who  proclaimed  him^lf 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordiaus.  He  was 
pat  to  death. 

pAriAi,  an  earlv  Christian  writer,  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Milennium. 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  fragments 
of  his, 

pAnantis,  1.  a  Roman,  from  who^e  Ill-treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  a  decree  was  made  which 
forbade  any  person  to  be  detained  in  fetters,  but 
only  fbr  a  crimethat  deserved  such  a  treatment, 
and  only  till  the  criminal  had  suffered  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  laws  directed.  Creditors 
also  had  a  ri^ht  to  arrest  the  goods  and  not  the 
person  of  their  debtors.  Liv.  8,  c.  28.— II. 
Cai^,  a  Roman  consul,  who  undertook  the 
defence  of  Opimius,  who  was  accused  of  con- 
demning and  putting  to  death  a  number  of  citi- 
zens on  mount  Aventiiis,  withoat  the  formali- 

ties  of  a  trial.    His  client  was  acouitted. 

in.  Cursor,  a  man  who  first  erectea  a  sundial 
in  the  temple  of  Cluirinns  at  Rome,  6.  C.  293 : 
from  whicn  time  the  days  began  to  be  divided 
into  hours.— 'IV.  A  dictator,  who  ordered  his 
master  of  horse'  to  be  put  to  death  because  he 
had  fought  and  conquered  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  Withoat  his  consent  The  people  in- 
terfered and  the  dictator  pardoned  him.  Cursor 
made  war  against  the  Sabines,  and  conquered 
them,  and  also  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. 
His  prcat  severilv  displeased  the  people.  He 
flourished  about  ^^  years  before  the  Christian 

era.    Liv.  &,  c.  14. V.  one  of  his  famil;^, 

sumamed  Pnetextalus^  from  an  action  of  his 
whilst  he  wore  the  praUzta,  a  certain  gown  for 
young  men.  His  father  of  the  same  name,  car- 
ried him  to  the  senate-house,  where  affairs  of  the 
in'eatest  importance  were  then  in  debate  before 
the  senators.  The  mother  of  young  Papirius 
wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  senate ; 
but  Papirius,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
ibat  august  assemble,  amused  the  mother  by 
tell  ins:  her  that  it  had  been  considered  whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  republic 
to  eive  two  wives  to  one  husband,  than  two 
husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius 
was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the  secret 
to  the  other  Roman  mairons,  and,  on  ihe  mor- 
row, they  assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning 
that  one  woman  might  have  two  husbands,  ra- 
ther than  one  husband  two  wives.  The  sena- 
ion  were  astonished  at  this  petition,  bat  yotmg 


Papirius  unravelled  the  whole  mystery,  and 
ftom  that  time  it  was  made  a  law  among  the 
senators  that  no  young  man  should  for  the  fu* 
ture  be  introduced  into  the  senate-house,  excM 
Papirius.  This  law  was  carefully  observed  tul 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted  children  of 
all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  senators 
Mdcrob.  Sal,  1,  e.  e.-*^VI.  Carbo,  a  friend  of 
Cinna  and  Marios.  He  raised  cabals  against 
Syllaand  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  ptit  to  death 
by  order  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  rendered  him- 
self odious  by  a  tyrannical  consulship,  and  after 

he  had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla. VII.  Ma- 

so,  a  consul,  who  conquered  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, and  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  prov- 
ince. At  his  return  to  Rome  he  reftised  a 
triumph,  upon  which  he  imroduced  a  triumphal 
procession,  and  walked  with  his  victoriousam^ 
to  the  capitol,  wearing  a  crown  of  mvrtle  on  hit 
head.  His  example  was  afterwaros  followed 
by  such  generals  as  were  refused  a  triumph  by 

tne  Roman  senate.    VaL  Mbuc  3,  e.  6. Thie 

family  of  the  Papirii  were  patrician,  and  loiir 
distinguished  for  its  service  to  the  state.  It 
bore  the  different  surnames  of  Crassiis.  Cursor, 
Mu^Ulanus^  54Stj0,  FtaUtUUm^  and  Patiu, 
of  which  the  three  first  branches  became  the 
most  Illustrious. 

pApmiA  Lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  tJ.  O. 
031.  It  required  that,  m  passing  or  rejecting 
laws  in  the  eomitta,  the  votes  should  be  given 
on  tablets. Another,  by  the  tribune  Papi- 
rius, which  enacted  that  ho  person  should  con- 
secrate any  edifice,  place^  or  thing,  without  the 
consent  or  permission  of  the  people.  Cic,  pr9 
demOf  60. Another,  A.  tJ.  C.  563,  to  dimin- 
ish the  weight  and  increase  tbe  value  of  the 

Roman  as. Another,  A.  IT.  C.  431,  to  give 

the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  citizens  of  Acerne. 

Pappia  Lex  was  enacted  to  settle  the  righte 
of  husbands  and  wives  if  they  had  no  children. 

Another,  by  which  a  person  less  than  50 

years  old  could  not  marry  another  of  50. 

pABABVsToir,  a  tribunal  at  Athens,  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by  ll 
judges.    Pans.  1,  c.  40. 

Par  ALUS,  I.  a  friend  of  Dion,  by  whose  w- 

sistance  he  expelled  Dionysius. II.  A  son  oe 

Pericles.  His  premature  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  father.    PltU. 

pARENTALiA,  a  fcstival  anuuallv  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, when  sacrifices  were  offered  and  ban- 
quets provided.  .£neas  first  established  it 
Ovid.  F\ist.  2,  V.  544. 

Paris,  I.  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  al<o  called  Alexander.  He  was  de^ 
tined,  even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the  rain 
of  his  countrv ;  and  when  his  mother,  in  the 
first  month  of  her  pres:nancy,  had  dreamed  that 
she  should  bring  forth  a  torch  which  would  set 
fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers  foretold  the 
calamities  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
impradence  of  her  future  son,  and  which  would 
ena  in  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pre- 
vent so  ^reat  and  so  alarming  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy  the  chHd  as  soon 
as  born.  The  slave  did  not  destrov  him.  but 
was  .satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount  Ida,  wnere 
the  shepherds  of  tne  place  found  him,  and  edu- 
cated him  as  their  own  son.    Some  attribute 
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Ihe  presenraiion  of  bin  life,  before  he  was  foaod 
by  the  shepherdft,  to  the  motherly  tenderness  of 
a  she-bear  which  sackled  him.  Yoong  Paris, 
though  edacatcd  amongahepherdsand  peasantSi 
gave  early  proofr  of  courage  and  intrepidity ; 
and  from  his  care  in  protecung  the  flocks  of 
mount  Ida  against  the  rapacity  of  the  wild 
beasts,  be  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander 
(kdper  or  defender).  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  shepherds,  and  his  graceful  countenance 
and  manly  deportJODeni  reconunended  him  to  the 
lavour  ot  CEnone,  a  njrmph  of  Ida,  whom  he 
married.  He  was  chosen  umpire  between  Ju- 
no. Minerva,  and  Venus;  and  appointed  to  ad- 
juage  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  fairest  of  the 
goddesses.  The  goddesses  appeared  before  their 
judge,  and  each  tried,  by  promises  and  entrea- 
ties, to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  in- 
fluence his  jodgmem.  Juno  promised  him  a 
kingdom ;  Minerva^  military  gfory ;  and  Venus, 
the  fairest  woman  m  the  world  for  his  wife,  as 
Ovid  expresses  it.    Btroid.  17,  t.  118 : — 

t^iutque  C¥M  regnum ;  heUi  daret  alter  laudem  g 
Tyndaridis  eonjuXj  TMia  dixU^  eris. 

AAer  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and  pro- 
mises, Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  of  Pans  in  favour  of  Venus,  drew  upon 
the  Judge  and  his  family  the  resentment  of  the 
two  other  goddesses.  Soon  after.  Pnam  propos- 
ed a  contest  among  Bis  sons  ana  other  princes, 
and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one 
of  the  finest  bulls  of  mount  Ida.  His  emissa- 
ries were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctant- 
ly, yielded  it  op.  The  shepherd  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  again  this  ikvourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists  of  the  com- 
batants. He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  his  ri- 
vals, Nestor,  the  son  of  Nelens;  Cycnus,  son 
of  Neptune;  PoHtes,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobus, 
sons  of  Priam.  He  also  obtained  a  superiority 
orer  Hector  himself.  Cassandra,  the  aaugbter 
of  Priam,  soon  discovered  that  he  was  her  broth- 
er, and  as  such  she  introduced  him  to  her  fii- 
ther  and  to  his  children.  Priam  acknowledged 
Paris  as  his  son,  forgetful  of  the  alarming  dream 
which  had  influenced  him  to  meditate  his  death, 
and  all  jealousy  ceased  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  sufler  himself  to  remain  in- 
active; he  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  willing;  to 
redeem  Hesione,  nis  father's  sister,  whom  Her- 
cules had  carried  away.  He  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Menelaus, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect ; 
but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  and, 
while  the  husband  was  absent  in  Crete,  Paris 
persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and  to  fly 
to  Asia.  Upon  this,  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Menelaus.  Vid.  Troja.  Paris 
meanwhile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  peti- 
tions and  embassies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
self, with  his  brothers  and  subject^,  to  oppose 
the  enemy ;  but  the  success  of  the  war  was 
neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his  means. 
He  fous-ht  with  little  courai?e,  and  at  the  very 
ai?ht  of  Mene1au.s,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
injnrefl,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  front  of  the  army,  where  he  walk- 
ed before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  combat  with 
Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at  the  persua- 
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sion  of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris  oMut  bave  per- 
ished, had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  stolen  nim 
from  the  resentment  of  hh»  adversary.  He  nev- 
ertheless wounded,  in  another  batUe,  Macha- 
on,  Euryphilus,  and  Diomedes ;  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  his  ar- 
rows the  great  Achilles.  Vid.  AciUUs.  The 
death  of  Paris  is  differently  related :  some  sap- 
pose  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of 
the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  which  bad  been  onoe 
in  the  possession  of  Hercules,  and  tbai  when 
he  found  himself  languid  on  accomit  of  h» 
wounds,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
feet  of  GBnone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandon- 
ed, and  who,  in  the  jears  of  his  obscority,  bad 
foretold  him  that  he  woald  solicit  ber  assistance 
in  his  dying  u&oments.  He  enired  before  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  CEnone,  and  the 
nymph,  still  mindfolof  their  former  lovcs,ihrew 
herself  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  to 
the  heart.  According  to  some  autbors,  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  wrben  he  left 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  be  was  driven  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the 
coimtry,  detained  him.  and  when  be  heard  of 
the  violence  which  haa  been  offered  to  the  king 
of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at  his  court  and  p»- 
mitted  Paris  to  retire.  Vid,  Heiena,  Dtdifs 
Orel,  1,  3,  and  A.-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  IS.— Oarr. 
iL^Ovid.  Heroid,  5,  16,  and  17.— Qntal.  Ce. 
lab.  10,  V.  290.— H0f<a.  od.  Z.-^Bvrif,  » 
Jpkig.-^Hifgin.  fab.  93  and  273. — Virg.MiL  I, 
Ac.— ^^m.  V.  H.  13,  c.  42.— Pews.  10,  c  97. 
— Cic,  de  Div, — lAfcepkr,  <f>  T^zett.  tm  Im. 
—II.  A  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.  Tleal. 
Aim,  13,  c  19,  &c 

PiRifENiDEs,  a  Greek  philosopber  of  Etis 
who  flourished  about  505  years  before  ChriiL 
He  was  son  of  Pyres  of  Elis,  and  the  pujitl  of 
Xenophanes,  or  of  Anazinutnder,  aceoidiagtD 
some.  He  maintained  that  there  were  only  two 
elements,  fire  and  the  earth ;  and  he  taught  that 
the  first  generation  of  men  was  product  Irom 
the  sun.  He  first  discovered  that  the  eaith  wis 
round,  and  habitable  only  in  the  two  lemperale 
zones,  and  that  it  was  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  air,  m 
that  all  bodies  left  to  themselves  fell  on  its  s8^ 
fiice.  There  were,  as  he  supposed,  only  two 
sorts  of  philosophy ;  one  founded  on  reason,  sad 
the  other  on  opinion.  He  dig«;ted  tbn  unpop- 
ular system  in  verse,  of  which  a  few  uag- 
ments  remain.    Dieg, 

Parmknio,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  armies 
of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king^  ooofi- 
dence,  and  was  more  attached  to  his  person  as 
a  man  than  a.«  a  monarch.  When  Dan'iB,  bag 
of  Persia,  offered  Alexander  all  the  oooatry 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  with 
his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  10,600  tal- 
ents of  gold,  Parmenio  took  occasion  to  obserre, 
that  he  would  without  hesitation  accept  of  these 
conditions  if  he  were  Alexander.  Se  wenld  1 
were  I  Parmenio^  replied  the  conqnerer.  Thi? 
fViendship,  so  true  and  inviolable,  wa.5  sacrifi- 
ced to  a  UMment  of  resentment  and  suspicioB ; 
and  Alexander,  who  had  too  eagerly  letened 
to  a  liirht,  and  perhaps  a  false,  accusation,  or- 
dered Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be  put  to  d««th, 
as  if  guilty  of  treason  against  his  person.  Pir- 
menio  was  in  the  TQth  year  of  his  age,  B.  C 
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330,  Be  died  in  the  greatest  popularity ;  and 
it  has  been  jadiciouslj  observed,  that  Parmenio 
obtained  many  victories  without  Alexander, 
but  Alexander  not  one  withoat  Parmenio. 
Cwi.  7,  &c.-^Plui  in  AUx. 

PARPHoaro,  a  native  of  Colophon,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  colony,  built  a  town  at  tne  foot  of 
Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a  situation  nearer 
kia  native  city.    Sirab,  14.— Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Pabrhasivs,  I.  a  famous  painter,  son  of  Eve- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about  415 
years  belore  Christ.  He  acquired  himself  great 
reputation  by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than 
that  in  which  he  alle^orically  represented  the 
people  of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the 
clemency,  the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arro- 
gance, and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently 
characterized  that  celebrated  nation.  He  once 
entered  the  lists  a^inst  Zeuxis,  and  when  they 
had  produced  their  respective  pieces,  the  birds 
came  to  pick  with  the  greatest  avidity  the 
grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Immedi- 
ately Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zeu- 
xis said  remove  your  curktin,  tluU  ite  may  see  the 
paifUing,  The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and 
Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  conqueiid  by 
exclaiming,  Zeuxis  kat  deceived  birds  ;  but  Par- 
rkasiushas  deceived  Zewsis  himsdf.  Parrha- 
lius  grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that  he  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
calling  himselr  the  king  of  painters.  PlUt.  in 
Tkes.  de  Poet,  aud.-^Paiu.  1,  c.  S&— PZtn.  35, 
V.  10,-^HoraL  4,  od.  8.— -II.  A  son  of  Jupiter, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Mars,  by  a  nymph 
called  Philonomia. 

Parthenia  and  Parthgnii,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  During  the 
Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were  absent  from 
their  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  it  was 
tmlawfal  for  tbem  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Spar- 
ta before  they  had  totally  subdued  Messenia. 
This  long  absence  alarmed  the  Lacedsmonian 
women,  as  well  as  the  magistrates.  The  Spar- 
tans were  reminded  by  their  wives,  that  if  they 
.continued  in  their  resolation,  the  state  mast  at 
last  decay  for  want  of  citizens;  and  when  they 
had  duly  considered  this  embassy,  they  empow- 
ered all  the  young  men  in  the  army,  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  under  age,  and  who 
therefore  were  not  bound  by  the  oatn,  to  return 
to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  familiar  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  all  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  state,  to  raise  a  future  generation.  Ii  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  children  thai 
sprang  from  this  union  were  called  Partheniee, 
or  sous  of  virgim,  {voitOtvof.)  The  war  with 
Messenia  was  some  time  afler  ended,  and  the 
Spartans  returned  victorious ;  but  the  cold  in- 
difference wiih  which  they  looked  upon  the 
ParthenioB  was  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. They  joined  with  the  Helots,  and  it 
was  mutually  agreed  to  murder  all  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This 
massacre  was  to  be  done  at  a  general  assembly, 
and  the  signal  was  the  throwing?  of  a  cap  in  the 
air.  The  whole,  however,  was  discovered 
through  thediflidenceand  apprehensions  of  the 
Helots ;  and  when  the  p-'oole  had  UKsembied, 
the  PartheniTB  discovereid  thit  all  was  known, 
by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no 
man  should  throw  up  his  cap.   The  Parthenix, 


though  apprehensive  of  pnnishmem,  were  not 
visibly  treated  wiih  greater  severity;  their  ca- 
lamitous condition  was  attentively  examined, 
and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another  conspiracy, 
and  awed  by  their  numbers,  permitted  ihem  to 
sail  for  Italy,  with  Phalantus,  rheir  ringleader, 
at  their  head.  They  settled  in  Magna  Qroecia, 
and  built  Tarentnm,  about  707  years  before 
Christ.  Justin,  3,  c  S.Sirab.  i.-^Ptm.  in 
Lttcon.  Slc. — Plui.  in  Apoph, 

PAaniENius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  romance 
de  Asnotoriis  Afeelionibus  has  been  edited  in 
ISmo.  Banl.  im. 

Partsatis,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of  Darius 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mnenon 
and  Cyrus  the  younger.  The  death  of  Cyrus, 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the 

grossest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to 
er  resentment  all  such  as  she  found  concerned 
in  his  fall.  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  the  court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his 
skin  to  be  stretched  on  two  poles  before  ner  eyes, 
because  he  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cut  on  the 
hand  and  ihe  head  of  Cyrus.  These  cruelties 
offended  Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  Babylon ;  but  they  were  soon 
afler  reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
Phtt.  in  AHr-CUs. 

Passienus,  (Paulus,)  I.  a  Roman  knight, 
nephew  to  the  poet  Prqpertius,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewise  at- 
tempted lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for  his  model  the  writings  of  Horace. 
Plin.  ep.  6  and  9. II.  Crispns,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator,  but  more  as  the  hus- 
band of  Domitia  and  afterwards  of  Agnppina, 
Nero's  mother,  &c.     Tacit  Ann.  6,  c.  30. 

PatercClus,  I.  a  Roman,  whose  daughter, 
Sulpicia,  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 

at  Rome.    Plin,  7,  c.  35. II.  Yelleius,  an 

historian.     Vid.  VeUHus. 

Patizftbes,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  re- 
sembled Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
&c.    Herodoi,  3,  c.  61. 

PATR6ci«ua,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencetius  by  Sthenele, 
whom  some  called  Philomela,or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus,  the  son  of 
Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned. 
He  retired  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  kingofPhthia, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
Achilles,  the  monarch's  son.  When  his  friend 
refused  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patro- 
clus  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  absence 
was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks. 
But  at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear 
in  his  armour.  The  valour  of  Patroclus,  to- 
gether with  the  terror  which  the  sight  of  the 
arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed  the  vie- 
torious  arms  of  the  Trojans,  and  oblieed  them 
to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safety.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  of  the  city;  but 
Apollo,  who  had  interested  himself  for  the  Tro- 
jans, placed  himself  to  oppose  them,  and  Hector, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  god,  dismounted  from 
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hii  dnriot  to  attack  hin,  as  ht  tttempCed  to 
ttrip  ooe  of  the  Trqiaiis  wliom  he  had  slain. 
The  eDgagement  was  obstinate,  bat  at  last  Pa- 
troelos  was  orerpowered  by  the  vakNir  of  Hec- 
tor and  the  interposition  of  Apollo.  His  arms 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  Heo- 
torwottld  hare  severed  his  head  from  hin  hodj 
had  not  Ajaz  and  Menelaos  intervened.  H» 
bodj  was  ai  last  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  received  it  with 
the  bitterest  lamentations.  His  funeral  was  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Achilles 
sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  jroong 
Trojans,  besides  foar  of  their  hones  and  two  of 
his  dc^ ;  and  the  whole  was  eonclnded  by  the 
exhibition  of  ftineral  gaikies,  in  which  the  con- 
qperors  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles. 
The  death  of  Patroclas,  as  it  is  described  by 
Homer,  gave  rise  to  new  events;  Achilles  for- 
got his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and 
entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
and  his  anger  was  gratined  only  by  the  slaofb- 
ler  of  Hector,  who  had  more  powerfViljy  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Tro- 
jan armies  in  the  armoar  which  had  been  taken 
Romthebody  ofPatroclns.  The  patronymic 
of  AdoHdes  n  often  applied  to  Patroelns,  be- 
cause Actor  was  lather  to  MenoBtios.  ViOft 
OnH.  4,  dtc — Btmer.  11.  9,  Ac — ApuUod.  3,  e. 
X^.-rH^gin.  fab.  97  and  975.— Otw<.  Mei,  13, 
v.  978. 
Paitla,  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Helio- 

Stbalns.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prefect  of 
epretorian  guards.  The  empi^ror  divorced 
her,  and  Paula  retired  to  solitude  and  obBcnrity 
with  composure. 

pAULiwA,  I.  a  Roman  lady  who  married  8a- 
laminus,  a  eovemor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tiberias.  Her  conjugal  peace  was 
disturbed,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  vir- 
tue by  a  young  man  named  Mundos,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  and  who  had  caused  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of  the  priests 
of  the  goddess,  who  fleclam  that  Anubis  wish- 
ed to  communicate  to  her  something  of  moment 
Satuminus  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  offered  to  his  wife, 
and  the  temple  of  Isis  was  overturned  .4md 

Mundus  banished,  ftc    Jo9efk.A.  18,  c.  4. 

II.  The  wife  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who 
attemt>ted  to  kill  heivelf  when  Nero  had  or- 
dered her  husband  to  die.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, prevented  her,  and  she  lived  some  few 
days  after,  in  the  greatest  melancholy.  T)aeU, 
Ann.  15,  c.  63,  ftc. 

PAULrmjs  PoMPBiUB,  I.  an  officer  in  Nero's 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  begun  63  years 
before.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  ^-^Snetonius. 
— n.  A  Roman  general,  the  first  who  crossed 
mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  which  is  lost.  Pau- 
linus  also  distinguished  himself  in  Britain,  &c. 
He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho  againat  Vitellius. 
Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Paclus  ^mtltus,  I.  a  Roman,  son  of  the 
J&mylias  who  fell  atCannte,  was  celebrated  for 
his  victories,  and  received  the  surname  of  Mbrc- 
ioniens  from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  In 
his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
againjrt  the  Ligurions,  whom  he  totally  aub- 
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jeeled.  His  M|>Hdtf  kma  for  a  aeeond  _ 
ship  proved  abortive ;  Imt  when  Pemeos,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  war  a  oimK 
Rome,  theabilities  of  Paalis  were  remeffibcfe^ 
and  he  was  hoooored  with  the  oonsobhip  abom 
the  60th  vear  of  his  age.  After  this  appoini- 
ment  he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and 
soon  a  general  engagement  w»  fought  near 
Pydaa.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victorv, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  desened  by  all  his  sob. 
Jects.  In  two  days  the  conqueror  made  hin^ 
self  master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  after  tha 
Aigitive  monarch  was  brou^  into  his  presenca, 
Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  ftdlen  enensy ;  bal 
when  he  had  gently  reboked  hka  for  bis  temeiw 
ity  in  attacking  the  Romans^  be  had  addrened 
himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  officers  of  hH 
army  who  anrroimded  1dm,  and  feelii^ly  ea* 
larged  on  the  instability  of  fomine  and  y^ 
cisBJtude  of  all  human  aflhirs.  When  he  had 
finally  settled  the  goveramem  of  Macedonia 
with  ten  commissioners  fWrni  Rome,  and  mMt 
he  had  sacked  70  cities  of  Epiros,  and  divided 
the  booty  among  his  soldiers,  Paolns  neimntd 
to  Italy.  He  was  received  with  the  osiml  ac> 
clamations,  and  though  some  of  the  sedifioib 
soldiers  attempted  to  prevent  his  triumplial  enfit 
into  the  camtm,  yet  three  days  were  appoinici 
to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  vicfories.  Persra^ 
with  his  wretched  family,  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror;  and  as  they  were  dragged 
throuah  the  streets,  before  the  chariot  of  Panlu^ 
they  dreir  tears  of  compassion  fhom  the  pen|]le. 
The  riches  which  the  Romans  derived  ftom  tirii 
conquest  were  immense,  and  the  people  weft 
fteed  fh>m  all  taxes  till  the  consulsnip  of  Hlr* 
tins  and  Pansa ;  bat  while  every  one  of  the  cft- 
izens  received  some  benefit  fVomthe  victories  of 
Panlus,  the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  ap- 
propriated for  his  own  usie  nothing  of  the  Mae^ 
donian  treasures  except  the  library  of  Peneaai 
In  the  ofiice  of  censor,  to  which  fie  Was  aflo^ 
wards  elected,  Paulus  behaved  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  and  at  his  death,  whi<^  happened 
about  168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  con- 
feswd,  by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  whiA 
they  had  sustained.  He  had  married  Papiria, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the  family  of  Maximns,  and  Aa 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  Africanos.  He  hod  also 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  soa  of 
Cato,  and  the  other  JEIiUs  Tubero.  He  aftei^ 
wards  divorced  Papiria;  and  when  his  friends 
wished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in  doing  m,  hf 
observing  that  she  was  young  and  handsome^ 
and  that  she  had  made  him  father  of  a  fiae 
family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe  which  he 
then  wore  was  new  and  well-made,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though  no  one  bat 
himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it  pinched  htm. 
9e  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  twd 
sons,  who5$e  sudden  death  exhibited  to  the  R^ 
mans,  in  the  most  eni^ging  view,  their  father^ 
philosophy  and  stoicism.  The  elder  r^  these 
sons  died  five  days  before  Paulus  triumphed 
over  Perseus,  and  the  other,  three  davs  af^rthe 
public  procession.  This  domestic  calamity  did 
not  shoke  the  firmness  of  the  conqueror;  vet 
before  he  retired  to  a  private  station,  he  ba- 
ransrucd  the  people,  ana  in  mentioning  the  s^ 
verity  of  fortune  upon  his  family,  he  ezprmd 
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his  wiah  that  eveiy  evil  migla  be  averted  from 
thfi  repahlic  by  the  sacrifice  of  \hfi  domestic , 
proq[)erity  of  an  individual.    PliU.  in  vUd, — 

Liv.  43,  44,  ^LC-JuUin.  33,  c.  1,  du:. 1{. 

Maxim  us.  Vid.  Maxm/us  Fabius. 111.  ^gi- 

i^ia,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  work  was  ed- 
ited apud  Md.  fol.  15S8. IV.  U  ^mylius,  a 

consul,  who,  when  opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  coUea^inie  Varro, 
and  recommended  an  imitation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not  facing 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  JEiis  advice  was  reject- 
ed, and  the  hattle  of  Cannae,  so  glorious  to  An- 
Bibal,  and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  followed. 
Paulas  was  wounded;  but  when  he  might  have 
escaped  fiom  the  slaughter,  by  accepting  a  horse 

fenerously  ofiered  by  one  of  his  officers,  he 
isdained  to  fly,  and  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.  Horttt.  od.  12,  v.  38.— Liv.  22,  c  39. 
Pausanias,  I.  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  hunself  at  the  baule  of  Platsa  against 
■  the  Persians  \  but  the  haughtiness  of  his  behav- 
iour created  him  many  enemies,  and  the  Arhe- 
Bians  soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the  affairs 
.  of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
countrymen,  and  he  ofiered  to  betray  Greece  to 
the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  marriage,  as  the 
reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their 
monarch.  His  intrigues  were  discovered  by 
means  of  a  youth,  who  was  intrusted  with  his 
lettera  to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  go,  on  the 
lecoUection  that  such  as  had  been  employed  in 
that  office  before  had  never  returned.  The 
letters  were  given  to  the  Epbori  of  Sparta,  and 
the  perfidy  of  Pausanias  laid  open.  He  fled  for 
safely  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  screened  him  fVx>m  the  violence 
of  his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  sur- 
rounded with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first  of  which 
was  carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
temj^fe,  and  died  about  471  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival  and  solemn 
games  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  only 
freebom  Spartans  contended.  There  was  also 
an  oration  spoken  in  his  praise,  in  which  his 
actions  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle 
of  Platasa  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  C.  Nep, 
its  vUd.—Plul,  in  Arist.  ^  iTmn^^HBrodot, 

9. 11.  Another,  at  the  court  of  King  Philip. 

He  was  grossly  and  unnaturally  abused  by  At- 
lalus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he 
complained  of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  the 
king  in  some  measure  disregarded  his  remon- 
strances. Thisincensed  Pausanias;  he  resolved 
to  revenge  himself,  and  stabbed  Philip  as  he  en- 
tered a  public  theatre.  After  this  bloody  action 
be  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot, 
which  wraited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city, 
but  he  was  stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of 
a  vine,  and  fell  down.  Atialas,  Perdiccas,  and 
other  friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  im- 
mediately fell  upon  him  and  despatched  him. 
Some  support  tnat  Pausanias  committed  this 
mnrder  at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife 
of  Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.  Diod,  16. 
— Juslin,  9. — PUU.  vn  Apapik, III.  A  cele- 
brated orator  and  historian, who  settled  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  170,  where  be  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  ten 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he  gives, 
with  great  precision  and  geographical  know- 


ledge, an  account  of  the  .situation  of  its  differeni 
cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  several  curios- 
ities which  they  contained.  He  has  also  inter- 
woven mythok)gy  in  lus  historical  account,  and 
introduced  many  fabulous  traditions  and  super- 
stitious stories.  In  each  l>ook  the  author  treats 
of  a  separate  country,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia, 
Messenia,  EUis,  &c.  Some  suppose  that  he  gave 
a  similar  description  of  Phoenicia  and  Svria. 
There  was  another  Pausanias,  anative  of  Csesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia,  who  wrote  some  declama* 
tions,  and  who  is  often  confounded  with  the  his- 
torian of  that  name.  The  best  edition  of  Pau- 
sanias is  that  of  Khunins,  fol.  Lofi,  1696.—^ 
IV.  A  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the  Bo- 
rysthenidae,  who  died  397  B.  C,  after  a  reign  of 
14years. 

Paitsias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting  of  his  mistress,  Glycere,  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  sitting  on  the  ground  and  making 
garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  circum-^ 
suincethe  picture,  which  was  bought  afterwards 
by  Lttcullus  for  two  talents,  received  the  name 
of  Stephanofiown.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged  to  part 
with  the  picm  res  they  posse&sed  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  an  enormous  debt,  and  M.  Scaumsy 
the  Roman,  bought  them  all,  in  which  were 
those  of  Pausias,  to  adorn  the  theatre,  which 
bad  been  built  during  his  edile^ip.  Pausias 
lived  about  350  years  before  Christ.  PH'n,  35, 
c.  11. 

Pedius  Bcjbsos,  I.  a  Roman,  accused  by  the 
people  of  Oyrene  of  plundering  the  temple  of 
.£sculapius.    He  was  condemned  under  Nero, 

dec.     T>acit.  Ann,  14,  c.  18. II.  A  nephew 

of  Julius  Caesar,  who  commanded  one  of  his 
logions  in  Gaul,  &c. III.  Poplicola,  a  law- 
yer in  the  age  of  Horace.  His  father  was  one 
of  J.  Caesar's  heirs,  and  became  consul  with 
Augustus,  after  Pause's  death. 

PsLAWi.    Vid.  Part  I. 

PfiusDs.     Vid,  Part  III. 

PsiiSptu.  a  festival  observed  by  the  people 
of  Elis  in  nonour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept  in 
imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
lops in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual,  when  the 
manes  and  Uie  infernal  gods  were  the  objects 
of  worship.  * 

Pelopidas,  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes, 
.son  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
immense  possessiomt,  which  he  bestowed  with 
great  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosity;  but 
when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  accept  his 
presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth 
and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoyment  of  hiis 
friend's  conversation  and  of  his  poverty.  Prom 
their  friendship  and  intercourse  the  Thebans 
derived  the  most  considerable  advantage*.  No 
sooner  had  the  interest  of  Sparta  prevailed  at 
Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  national 
Independence  been  banished  from  the  city,  than 
Pelopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 
iles, resolved  to  free  his  country  from  foreign 
slaverv.  His  plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and 
his  deliberations  were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epa- 
minondas, who  had  been  left  by  the  tyrants  at 
Thebes,  as  being  in  appearance  a  worthleas  and 
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nsiflniUctrit  philosopher,  animated  the  yoaths 
of  the  cit3r,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eierea 
of  bis  associates,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily 
massacred  the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  apd  fbeed 
Che  country  from  foreign  roasters.  After  this 
successful  enterprise,Pelopidas  was  unanimous- 
ly placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  so 
confident  were  the  Thebans  of  his  abilities  as  a 
general  and  a  magi^rate,  that  they  successively 
re-elected  him  13  times  to  fill  the  honourable 
office  of  governor  of  B<Boiia.  Epaminondas 
shared  with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it 
was  to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The- 
bans were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war  which  Thebes 
carried  on  against  Alexander,  tynnt  of  Pherae, 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander ;  but  his 
imprudence  in  trusting  himself  unarmed  into 
the  enemy'iB  camp  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  Epaminondas  re- 
stored him  to  liberty.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander 
irritated  him, and  tie  was  killed,  bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ol^ 
tained  the  victorjr,  B.  C.  364  years.  Pelopidas 
is  admired  for  his  valour,  as  he  never  engaged 
an  enemy  without  obtaining  the  advantage.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  with  Peuypidas 
and  Epaminondas  the  glory  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  PUU.  ^ 
C.  Nn.  in  vOd.'-Xsucph.  Bist.  G.—Diod.  15.— 

PkloponnbhIcdm  Bellum,  a  celebrated 
war,  which  continued  for  37  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
with  their  respective  allies.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  birth  to  this  memorable  war  are 
these :  the  power  of  Athens,  under  the  prudent 
and  vigorous  administration  of  Pericles,  was  al- 
ready extended  over  Greece,  and  it  bad  procu- 
red Itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies, 
when  the  Corey  reans,  who  had  been  planted  hv 
a  Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their 
founders  those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  every  colony  was 
oblii^ed  to  pay  to  its  mother-country.  The  Co- 
rinthians wished  to  punish  that  infidelity;  and 
when  the  people  of  Epidamos,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  had  been  invaded  by  some 
of  the  barbarians  of  Illyricnm,  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth gladly  granted  to  the  Epidamnians  that 
assistance  whichliad  in  vain  been  solicited  from 
the  Corcyreans,  their  founders  and  theirpatrons. 
The  Corcyraans  were  offended  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  Corinth  in  the  affiiirs  of  their  colony ; 
they  manned  a  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Corinthian  vessels  which  had  assisted  the 
Epidamnians.  The  subsegnent  conduct  of  the 
Corcyreans,  and  their  insolence  to  some  of  the 
Elians  who  had  furnished  a  few  ships  to  the 
Corinthians,  provoked  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
the  discontent  became  general.  The  Lacede- 
monians, who  had  long  beheld  with  concern  and 
with  jealousy  the  ambitious  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, determined  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Corinthians.  However,  before  they  proceeded 
to  hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  danger  of  entering  into  a  war  with 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  the 
arecian  states,  and  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  Snartans,  was  taken  as  a  declara- 
taon  of  war.  The  Spartans  were  supported  by 
wl  the  republics  of  the  PeloponnesusT  except 


Argos  and  part  of  Acbaia,  besides  Aie  people  of 
Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Leucas,  Am- 
bracia,  and  Anactorium.  The  Piataeans.  t]M9 
Lesbians,  Carians,  Chians,  Messenians,  Aear- 
nanians,  Zacynthians,  Corc^reans,I>onans,  and 
Thracians,  were  the  friends  of  the  Athenians^ 
with  all  the  Cyclad^  except  Eubcea,  Samos, 
Melos,  and  Thera.  The  first  blow  had  already 
been  struck.  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  fay  an  attempt 
of  the  Bceoiiana  to  surprise  Planea ;  and  there- 
fore Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  m 
vain  recommended  moderation  to  the  allies,  en- 
tered Attica,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60jOOO 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  country  1^  fire  and 
sword.  Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them  ft 
the  field ;  but  a  fleet  of  one  himdred  and  fifiyships 
set  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the  coa.5t  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Megara  was  also  depopu- 
lated by  an  army  of  90,000  men ;  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded 
in  celebrating,  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen  in  baule. 
The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a  pes- 
tilence which  raged  in  Athens,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
public  calamity  was  still  heightened  by  the  ap- 

§  roach  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  on  the  bor- 
ers of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsucce^ul  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epidaunts  and 
in  Thrace.  The  pestilence  whicn  had  carried 
away  so  many  of  the  Athenians  proved  aho 
fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  about  two  yean 
and  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  following  years  did 
not  give  rise  to  decisive  events ;  but, some  tine 
after,  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  inva- 
ded ^tolia,  where  his  arms  were  anended  with 
the  greatest  success.  He  also  fortified  Pylosia 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many  advan- 
tages over  the  confederates,  that  they  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refused. 
The  fortune  of  war  soon  after  changed,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  prudent  coaAwi 
of  Brasida^  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
valui!d>1e  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  victorious 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death  of  their 
general,  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander ;  and  the  pacific  disposition  of  r^tcias 
who  was  now  atthe  head  of  Athens,  made  over- 
tures of  peace  and  universal  tranquillity.  Plis- 
toanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  wished  them 
to  be  accepted ;  hut  the  intrigues  of  the  Corin- 
thians prevented  the  discontinuation  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  hostilities  began  anew.  But  while 
war  was  carried  on  Mith  various  success  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged 
in  a  new  expedition  ;  they  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Grorgias  of  Leontiom,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  sent  t 
fleet  of  90  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C.  416.  Syracuse  implored  the  assistance  d 
Corinth,  and  Gylippns  was  sent  to  direct  her 
operations,  and  to  defend  her  against  the  power 
of  her  enem ies.  A fter  a  campaign  of  two  yeais 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  were  totally 
ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  tM 
destructive  siege  made  prisonere  of  war.  Al- 
cibiades,  who  had  been  treated  with  cnteltrbT 
his  countrymen,  and  who  had  for  some  inne 
resided  in  Sparta,  and  directed  her  military 
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opeTatfons,  now  exerted  himself  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  the  confederates,  by  inducing  the 
Persians  to  espouse  the  caose  of  his  countrj^. 
The  Athenians  soon  after  obtained  a  naval  vic- 
tory, and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeated 
by  Alcibiades.    The  Athenians  beheld  with 
rapture  the  success  of  their  arms :  but  when 
their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades.  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  near  Andras,  by  Lysan- 
der,  the  Lacedsemonian  admiral,  they  showed 
their  discontent  and  mortiflcation  by  eagerly 
IhfteniDgto  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  their  naval  leader,  to  whom  ihey  grate- 
fully had  acknowled^d  themselves  indebted 
for  their  former  victories.    Alcibiades  was  dis- 
graced in  the  public  assembly,  and  ten  com- 
manders were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
mana^ment  of  the  republic.    This  change  of 
admirals,  and  the  appointment  of  Callicratidas 
to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  office  had  expired 
with  the  year,  produced  new  operations.    The 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations 
decided  their  superiority  near  Ar^^use,  in  a 
naval  battle.    Callicratidas  was  killed,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  conquered ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasioned 
were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.    The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.    Lysander  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
instead  of  Eteonicas,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  at  the  death  of  Callicratidas. 
The  superioritjr  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  rendered  the  former  inso- 
lent, proud,  and  n^ligent ;  and  when  they  had 
im,prudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence,  or  pursue  their  amusements  on 
the  seashore  at  JEgospotamos,  Lysander  at- 
tacked their  fleet,  ana  his  vlctorv  was  complete. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  es- 
caped ;  eight  of  which  fl^,  under  the  command 
t)f  Conon,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
defeat.    The  Athenian  prisoners  were  all  mas- 
sacred: and  when  the  Peloponnesian  conquer- 
ors haa  extended  their  dommion  over  the  states 
and  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
formerly  acknowledged  the  power  of  Athens, 
they  returned  home  tab  finish  the  war  by  the  re- 
daction of  the  capital  of  Attica.    The  siege  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  supported  with  firm- 
ness; and  the  first  Athenian  who  mentioned 
capitulation  to  his  coantrvmen,  was  instantly 
sacrificed  to  the  fui^  and  the  indignation  of  the 
pop>u]ace,  and  all  the  citizens  unanimously  de- 
clared, that  the  same  moment  would  terminate 
their  independence  and  their  lives.    This  ani- 
mated language,  however,  was  not  long  con- 
tinoed.  During  four  months,  negociations  were 
carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the  aristocrati- 
cal  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  last  it  was 
acrreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be  demol- 
ished, together  with  the  lone:  walls- which  join- 
ed them  to  the  citv ;  all  their  ships,  except  12, 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy ;  they  were 
to  resign  every  pretension  to  their  ancient  do- 
minions abroad ;  to  recall  from  banishment  all 
ihe  member^  of  the  late  aristocracy:  to  follow 
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the  Spartans  in  war;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  tp 
frame  the  constitution  according  to  the  will  and 
the  prescriptions  of  their  Peloponnesian  con- 
querors. The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
enemy  entered  the  harbour,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  immortal  vlctorv  which  their  an- 
cestors had  obtained  over  the  Persians,  about  76 
years  before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The 
walls  and  fortifications  were  instcmily  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  the  conquerors  observed, 
that,  in  the  demolition  of  Athens,  succeeding 
ages  would  fix  the  era  of  Grecian  freedom. 
The  day  was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the 
recitation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and  ban- 
ished from  her  fJEUher's  kingdoqa,  excited  a  kin- 
dred sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to  misery  and 
servitude  the  capital  of  Attica,  which  Was  once 
called  the  common  patroness  of  Greece  and  the 
scourge  of  Persia.  This  memorable  event  hap* 
penedabout  404  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  30  tyrants  were  appointed  bv  Lysander  over 
the  government  of  the  citv.  jTen.  Grac,  HiU, 
— PliU.  in.  Lys.  Per,  Akw.  Nic.  (f»  Ages. — DU 
od. — 11,  Ac. — ArisUrpkan. — Tkucyd,^PUUo. — 
Arist.  Lycias. — Isoerates. — C.  Nep.  in  lofS, 
Alcib.  Ac—CHe.  in  off.  1, 24. 

Penel5pe,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was  cele- 
brated about  the  same  time  that  Menelaus  mar- 
ried Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  husband  to 
Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her  father,  who 
wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  native  coun- 
try. She  soon  after  became  mother  of  Telema* 
chus,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  gr^eat  reluc- 
tance from  her  husband,  whom  the  Greeks  obli- 
ged to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  Vid.  Pahmedes, 
She  was  soon  beset  bv  a  number  of  importuning 
suiters,  who  wished  her  to  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  not  longer  to  expect  his  return^  but  forget 
his  loss,  and  fix  her  choice  and  affections  on  one 
of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  received  their 
addresses  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  but  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner,  as  it  were, 
in  their  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them  with  hopes 
and  promises,  and  declared  that  she  would  make 
choice  of  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finish- 
ed a  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  employ- 
ed. The  work  was  done  in  a  dilatory  manner, 
and  she  baffled  their  eager  expectations,  by  un- 
doing in  the  night  what  she  had  done  m  the 
daytime.  This  artifice  of  Penelope  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Penelope's  im6,  which  is 
applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  return  of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  however,  delivered  her  from  fears 
and  from  her  dangerous  suiters.  Penelope  is 
described  by  Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue 
and  chastity ;  but  some  more  modem  writers  dis- 
pute her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  voluptuous  of  her 
sex.  After  the  return  of  Ulysses  Penelope  bad 
a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe ;  but  if 
we  believe  the  traditions  that  were  longpreserv-* 
ed  at  Mantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife 
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tor  her  iDcontioeiice  daring  his  absence,  and 
Penelope  fled  to  Sfinrta,  and  afterwards  to  Mao- 
tinea,  where  she  died  and  was  baried.  After 
the  death  of  Ulysses,  according  to  Hygians,  she 
married  Telegonus,  her  husband's  son  by  Circe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  Some  say  that 
her  original  name  was  Amea,  or  Amirace,  and 
that  she  was  called  Penelooe,  when  some  rirer 
birds,  called  penelopes,  haa  saved  her  from  the 
waves  of  the  sea  when  her  father  had  exposed 
her.  Icarins  had  attemnled  to  destroy  her,  be- 
cause the  oracles  had  loid  him  that  his  daughter 
by  PeriboMt  would  be  the  most  dissolute  of  her 
aex  and  a  disgrace  to  her  family.  AfoU»d.  3,  c. 
V^.^Paus.  3,  c.  12.— A^m«r.  IL  4^  Od.-^Ovid, 
Mkroid.  1.  Jib*.— Arutat.  Hist,  anim.  8.— K^- 
gin,  fab.  137. — Aristopk.  in  Avib.-^PHn,  87. 

PENTiiujs,  a  son  of  Orestes  by  Erigone,  the 
daughter  of  JEgysthus,  who  reieneJ  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Tisamenus  at  Argos.  He  was 
driven  some  lime  after  from  his  throne  by  the 
Beraclid8e,and  he  retired  to  Achaia,  and  thence 
to  Lesbo^  where  he  planted  a  colony.  Paus,  5. 
e.  4,—Sirab.  l3.^Paitrc.  1,  c  1. 

Pentbt  UTS,  a  prince  of  Paphos,  who  assisted 
Xerxes  with  13  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Ckeeks,  to  whom'  he  communicated  many  im- 
portant things  concerning  the  siluntion  of  the 
Persians,  &e,  HerptM.  7,  c.  196. 
-  Perdiccm,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Bfocedonia, 
B.  C.  739,  was  descended  from  TesBenus.  He 
increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  showed  his  son  Argeos 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told  him  that 
•8  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were  laid  in 
Che  same  grave,  so  lonisf  would  the  crown  remain 
ki  the  family.  These  miunctions  were  observed 
till  the  time  of  Alexanaer,  who  was  buried  out 
of  Macedonia.  Berodot.  7  and  8. — JiuUn,  7,  c.  2l 
•-— II.Another  king  of  Macedonia,8on  of  Alex- 
mder.  He  reigned  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Athens.  He  behaved  with  great  courage  on  the 
throne,  and  died  B.  C.  413,  after  a  long  reign  of 
glorv  and  independence,  during  whicn  he  had 
aubdued  some  of  hisbarbarian  neighbours.--^- 
in.  Another  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  sup- 
ported on  his  throne  l^  Iphicrates  the  Athenian, 
a^inst  the  intrusions  of  Pausanias.  He  was 
killed  in  a  war  against  ^e  Illvrians,  B.  C.  360. 
JiuHn.  7,  &c. IV.  One  of  the  friends  and  fa- 
vourites of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  king's 
death  he  wished  to  make  him<^!lf  absolute ;  and 
tiie  rin^  which  he  bad  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  favour  his  pretensions.  The  better  to  support 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  married  Cleopatra, 
the  sister  of  Alexander,  and  strengthened  him- 
self by  making  a  league  with  Eumenes.  His 
ambitious  views  were  easily  discovered  by  Anti- 

Sonus  and  the  rest  of  the  genenfls  of  Alexan- 
er,  who  all  wished,  like  Perdiccas,  to  succeed 
to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy, 
leagued  with  Antigonus  against  him,  and  after 
much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was 
totall]f  ruined,  and  at  last  assassinated  in  his 
tent  in  Eg]l>^  ^v  his  own  officers,  about  331 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plwt.  in  Alex. 
-^Diod,  17  and  18.— Cw*.  10.— C.  Nep.  Bum. 
V.H.]2, 
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PnKNin8,a  favourite  of  the  anpoor  Cea> 
modus*  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  viftnoaa 
and  impartial  magistrate,  while  others  paint  hioi 
as  a  crneL  violent,  and  oppreaeive  Qrraiit,  who 
commiitoa  the  greatest  barbarities  to  enrich 
himselC  He  was  ]mt  to  death  for  asplriag  to 
the  empire.    Herodian. 

PfiBUNOEB,  I  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  aoa  of 
Cypselus.  The  first  3-ears  of  his  govenmeiit 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  sooo  ieanit  to  be- 
come oppresNve,  when  he  had  consulted  the  ty- 
rant of  Sicily  about  the  surest  way  of  reigning. 
He  was  not  only  cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  )ut 
&mily  also  were  objects  of  his  veogeascc.  He 
committed  incest  with  his  mother,  and  put  to 
death  his  wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accosatioB. 
He  also  banished  his  son  Lycophron  tc  the 
island  of  Corcyra,  because  ifae  youth  pitied  tad 
wept  at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  de- 
tested the  barbarities  of  his  father,  ^enaader 
died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian  era,  ia 
his  80th  year ;  and  bv  the  meanness  of  his  fla0c^ 
ers  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece.  Though  he  was  tyranDica],  yet  he 
patronised  the  fine  aits ;  he  was  ibad  of  peaces 
and  he  showed  himself  the  friend  and  lyrotedor 
of  genius  and  of  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that 
a  man  ought  solemnly  to  keep  his  woiti,bik  not 
to  hesitate  to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  hii 
interest  He  said,  also,  that  not  only  crimes 
ought  to  be  punished,  bni  alsoeveiy  wicked  and 
corrupt  thought.    Dtog,  in  viid. — ArisL  5,  iV 

lU.'^Pams,  3. ^11.  A  tyrant  of  Ambiacii, 

whom  some  rank  with  the  seven  wise  mea  of 
Gneece,  and  not  the  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

PERicLBs,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family,  son 
of  Xanlfaippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  nato- 
nlly  endowed  with  great  powers,  whieh  he  ioi- 
proved  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon,  of 
SSeoo,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  When  be  took  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  poUic  a&irs,  he 
rendered  himself  popular  1^  opoosing  CimoB, 
who  was  the  fkvourite  of  the  ncwnlity ;  and,  ta 
remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  bis  ambition,  he  lessened  the  dignity  and  tlie 
power  ofHhe  court  of  the  Areopagos,  which  the 
people  had  been  taught  for  ages  to  respect  and 
to  venerate.  He  abo  attacked  Cimofl,  and 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostradsoL 
Thucydides  also,  who  bad  succeeded  Cimoa  ca 
his  banishment,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Per- 
icles remained  for  15  wars  the  sole  miaisKT, 
and,  as  it  may  be  said,  tne  absolute  sovereicBot 
a  repubHc  which  always  showed  itself  so  leaK 
ous  of  its  liberties,  and  whieh  distrusted  so 
much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates,  b  his 
ministerial  capacity,  Pericles  did  not  conch 
himself,  but  the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  the 
object  of  his  administration.  He  made  war 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  restored  the 
temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phocians, 
who  had  been  ille^ially  deprived  of  that  honovr- 
able  trust.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Si- 
cyonians  near  Nemsea,  and  waged  amceessfa! 
war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Bamos  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  favourite  mistress,  Aspasia.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  fomented  by  his  amhi^ 
tious  views.  Vid.  Peltiponmetiaettm  Bdhm. 
;  But  an  unfortunate  expeditiott  raised  clamoars 
against  Pericles,  and  the  enraged  popolaee  at- 
tributed all  their  losses  to  him,  and  condemaed 
1  him  to  pay^  talents.    This  loss  of  p^qnilar  fiir 
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roar,  bv  repablican  caprice,  did  not  so  orach 
affect  Pericles  as  the  recent  death  of  all  his 
children ;  and  when  the  tide  of  anpopularity 
mras  passed  by,  he  was  again  restorea  to  all  his 
hoDoars,  ancf,  if  possible,  invesied  with  more 
power  and  more  authuritv  than  before ;  but  the 
dreadful  pesiilence  which  had  diminished  the 
number  of  his  family,  proved  fatal  to  him,  and 
about  429  years  before  Christ,  in  his  TOih  year, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady  vvhich 
robbed  Athens  of  so  many  of  her  citizens. 
Pericles  was  for  40  years  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, 25 years  with  others  and  15  alone; 
and  (he  iloarishmg  stale  of  the  empire,  during 
ills  government,  gave  occasion  to  the  Atheni- 
ans pnblicly  to  lament  his  loss^  and  to  venerate 
his  memory.  As  he  was  expiring,  and  seem- 
ingly sensel<'ss,  his  friends  that  stood  around 
his  bed  expatiated,  with  warmth  on  the  most 
glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  the  viclories 
which  he  had  won,  when  he  suddenly  interruptp 
ed  their  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying,  that 
in  mentioning  the  exploits  that  he  had  acniev- 
ed,  and  which  were  common  to  him  with  all 
general^  they  had  forgot  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  reflected  far  greater  'glory  upon 
him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and  above  all,  as  a 
man.  It  is,  says  he,  thatnoi  a  citizen  in  Athens 
hau  been  obliged  to  put  on  mourning  on  my  ac- 
count The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with 
bis  eloQuence  that  they  compared  it  to  thunder 
and  lightning,  and,  as  to  another  father  of  the 
cods,  they  gave  him  the  surname  of  Olympian. 
z  et  great  and  venerable  as  this  character  may 
appear,  we  must  not  forget  the  follies  of  Pen- 
cil. Pericles  lost  all  his  legitimate  children 
by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a  natural  son  by 
bis  own  name  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law 
which  he  had  made  against  spurious  children, 
jiod  which  he  had  enforced  with  great  severity. 
This  son,  called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten 
generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  ad- 
jninistration  of  affairs,  and,  like  his  colleagues, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Arginusse.  Pans. 
I,  c  25.~PZ«£.  in  viid.--QiUtUU.  12,  c.  9.— 
Cic  de  Orat.  Z.-^MUan,  K.  H.  4,  c.  10.— 
Xsnopk.  Hid.  O.-^Tkuc^d, 

PBftifiGtTBS  DiONTSios,  a  poct.  Vtd,  Duh 
fmfsiva, 

PfiaiLLA,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet.  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Ovid.  Past,  3,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

Periluib,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens,  who 
made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phalarls,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gnatiun.  This  machine  was  fabricated  to  put 
eriminals  to  death  by  burning  them  alive,  and 
it  was  such  that  their  cries  were  like  the  roar- 
ing of  a  bull.  When  Perillns  gave  it  to  Phor 
laris,  the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
the  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by  hcrht- 
ing  a  slow  fire  under  the  bellv  of  the  bull.  Plin. 
34^  c.  a— Oi7i^.  in  aH.  Am.  1,  v.  653,  in  ih.  439. 

PebtpatstIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athene,  disciples  to  Aristotle.  They  received 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
tao^ht,  called  Peripaion,  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
became  they  received  the  philosopher's  lectures 
tt«  theywaiked,  (irsfitimmrrt<\  The  peripatetics 
acknowledfired  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
placed  their  tummmm  bonvm  not  in  the  pleas* 
nre  of  passive  sensation,  bat  in  the  doe  ezjuv 


cise  of  the  moral  and  intellectaal  iacultiea 
Cic.  Acad.  2,  &c. 

PaaiPHEMus,  an  ancient  hero  of  Greece,  to 
whom  Solon  sacrificed  at  Salanus,  by  order  of 
the  oracle. 

p£Ro,  or  Pekone,  a  daughter  of  Cimon,  re- 
markable for  her  filial  affection.  When  her  fa* 
ther  had  been  sent  to  prison,  where  his  judgef 
had  condemned  him  to  starve,  she  supported 
his  life  by  givine  him  the  milk  of  her  breasts  as 
to  her  own  child.     Vol.  Max.  5^  c.  4. 

Peroli,  a  Roman,  who  meditated  the  death 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  father,  Pacuvius, 
dissuaded  him  from  assassinating  the  Carthar 
ginian  general. 

PfiRPENNA,  (M.)  I.  a  Roman,  who  conquered 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 

died  B.  C.  130. II.  Another,  who  joined  the 

rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  waa  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some  timt 
after  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Serio- 
rius,  whom  he  had  invited  lo  his  house.  Ha 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who  ordered  hiia 
t9  be  put  to  death.    Plul.  in  Seri.—Paterc.  % 

c.  30. IIL  A  Qreek  who  obtained  the  coa- 

suLship  at  Rome.     Vol,  Mai.  3,  c.  4. 

Pebbbus,  or  PsasEs,  a  son  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  distinguished  himself  like  his 
father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  wheo 
he  haa  made  sufficienipreparations,  ne  declared 
war  against  them.  When  Paulus  was  appoinU* 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  ia 
Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his  inferiority  bj 
his  imprudent  encampments,  and  when  he  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who 
recommended  a  general  engagement,and  drawa 
up  his  forces  near  the  walls  of  Pydna,  B.  C.  16& 
he  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause,  ana 
by  flying  as  soon  as  the  bcutle  was  begun,  he  left 
the  enemy  masters  of  the  field.  From  Pydn% 
Perseus  flew  to  Samothrace,  but  he  was  aooa 
discovered  in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  conquerof| 
where  the  meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed 
him  to  ridicule,  and  not  to  mercy.  He  was  caiv 
ried  to  Rome,  and  dragged  along  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  adorn  the  trinmph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of  tht 
Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  viewing  ia 
their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a  moQMreb 
who  had  once  defeated  their  armies,  and  spread 
alarm  all  over  Italyby  the^eatnessofbismil^ 
tary  preparations  and  by  his  bold  undertakiaca 
Perseus  died  in  prison,  or,  according  to  some,  he 
was  put  to  a  shameful  death  the  first  year  of  hit 
captivity.  He  had  two  sons,  Philip  and  Alez^ 
ander,  and  one  daughter,  whose  name  is  not 
known.  Alexander,  the  younger  of  these,  waa 
hired  to  a  Roman  4!arpenter,  and  led  the  grea^ 
est  part  of  his  life  in  owcurity,  till  his  ingenuity 
raised  him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  mada 
secretary  to  the  senate.  Ldv.40,  Ajc—Justin, 
33,  e.  1,  Ac^PhU.  in  Pa/klo.—F%9r.  S,  c.  19.-«« 
Projmi,  4,  el.  13,  v.  30. 

Paasioa  Fi^aooos,  Aitlus,  a  Laiin  poet  of 
VolaierraB.  He  was  a[  an  equestrian  familyi 
and  he  made  himself  known  l^  his  intimaey 
with  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age^ 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  na» 
tive  town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  i^ 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
aader  Comatas  the  celebrated  stoio.    Heaiaa 
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received  the  instractioosof  PsJemoOj  the  mm- 
marian,  and  VirgiDias,  the  rhetorician,  rfatu- 
rally  of  a  mild  dispositioii|  his  character  was  un- 
impeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and  his 
benevolence  universally  admired.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  satirical  humour,  and 
made  the  faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
age  the^  subject  of  his  poema.    He  did  not  even 

2 are  Nero,  and  the  more  effectually  to  expose 
e  emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into  his 
satires  some  of  his  verses.  The  tarva  mimal- 
lands  impUrwU  eomua  bombis,  with  the  three 
following  verses,  are  Nero's  according  to  some. 
But  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious 
and  ignorant,  he  did  not  forget  his  friendship 
for  Comutus,  and  he  showed  his  regard  for  his 
character  uid  >ibilitiea  by  making  mention  of 
his  name  with  ^eat  nropriety  in  his  satires.  It 
was  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  preceptor  that 
he  corrected  one  of  his  poems  in  which  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his  represen- 
tation he  altered  the  words  Auriculas  asini 
Ji/Rda  rex  kabet,  into  Auriculas  asini  outs  non 
kabet?  Persiusdied  in  the  30ih  year  or  his  age. 
A.  D.  63,  and  left  all  his  books,  which  consisted 
of  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  hia  preceptor;  but  Gornuius  only 
accepted  the  books,  and  returned  the  money  to 
the  sisters  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The 
satires  of  Persiusare  six  in  number,  blamed  by 
some  for  the  obscurity  of  style  and  of  language. 
But  though  they  may  appear  almost  unintelligi- 
ble to  some,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  thej 
were  read  with  pleasure  and  with  avidity  by  his 
contemporaries;  and  that  the  only  dimcnlties 
which  now  appear  to  the  modems,  arise  from 
their  not  knowing  the  various  characters  which 
they  described,  the  vices  which  they  lashed,  and 
the  errors  which  they  censured.  The  satires 
of  Perstus  are  generally  printed  with  those  of 
Juvenal,  the  best  editionsof  which  will  be  found 
to  be  Hennin.  4to.  L.  B.  1695,  and  Hawkey, 
13mo.  Dublin  1746.  The  best  edition  of  Per- 
sius,  separate,  is  that  of  Meric  Casaubon,  13mo. 
Lond.  1647,  Mlrtial.^^q^intU.  10,  c.  l.—Au- 
gust,  de  Mdgist.  9. — Lactanl, 

pERTiNAX,PobliusHelviiis,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like  his 
father,  who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed  the 
mean  employment  of  drying  wood  and  making 
charcoal .  H is  in digence,  however,  did  not  pree- 
Tent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and 
indeed  he  was  for  some  time  employed  in  teach- 
ing a  number  of  pupils  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  in  Etmria.  He  left  his  laborious 
profession  for  a  military  life,  and  by  his  valour 
and  intrepidity  he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of 
the  highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aurelins  for  his  eminent  services. 
He  wasr  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment ofMcesia,  and  at  last  he  presided  over  the 
city  of  Rome  os  governor.  When  Commodus 
was  murdered,  Pertinax  was  universally  select- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his 
refusal,  and  the  plea  of  old  nge  and  increased 
infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  saluted 
emperor  and  Augustus.  He  melted  all  the  sil- 
ver .statues  which  had  been  mised  to  his  vicious 
predecessor,  and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all 
■18  concubines,  his  horses,  his  arms,  and  all  the 
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instruments  of  his  pleasure  and  eztravagaiioe. 
With  the  monev  raised  from  these  he  enriched 
the  empire,  ana  was  enabled  to  abolish  aii  the 
taxes  which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the  rivers, 
ports,  and  highways  through  the  empire.  Thii 
patriotic  administration  gained  him  the  afiectioD 
of  the  worthiest  and  most  discerning  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  extravagant  and  luKuriovis  raised 
their  clamours  against  him,  and  when  Peftinax 
attempted  to  introduce  among  the  preioriaa 
guards  that  di.«cipllne  which  was  so  neoessajy 
to  preaerve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rocae, 
the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated.  Pertinax 
was  apprized  of  this  mutiny,  but  he  refused  is 
fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He  scorned  the  ad^ 
vice  of  his  friends,  who  wished  him  to  wiibdrav 
from  the  impending  storm,  and  he  onexpeoi- 
edlv  appeared  before  the  seditious  pretonans, 
ana,  without  fear  or  concern,  boldly  asked  ihem 
whether  they,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
person  of  their  prince  and  emperor,  were  come 
to  betray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood.  His  ua 
daunted  assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would 
have  had  the  desired  efiect,  and  the  soldiers  had 
already  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  most 
seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at  the 
emperor's  breast,  exclaiming,  ITke  soUitrs  send 
you  tkis!  The  rest  immediately  followed  the 
example,  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head, 
and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  aven^  his  death, 
remained  unmoved,  and  •  was  instantly  de^ 
spatched.  His  head  was  cut  oflT,  and  carriei 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  as  in  triumph,  to  the 
camp.  This  happened  on  the  5i8th  or  March, 
A.  D.  193.  Pertinax  reigned  only  87  days,  and 
his  death  was  the  more  universally  lamented  as 
it  proceeded  from  a  seditious  tumult,  and  robbed 
the  Roman  empire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  be- 
nevolent emperor.    Dio.-^Hkrodian. — CafiUH 

Peteus,  a  son  of  Omeus  and  grandson  of 
Erechtbeus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  becaoK 
father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented  bf  some 
of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  aad 
half  a  beast.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  10.— -Paus.  10,  e.  31 

Petilii,  two  tribunes,  who  accused  Sdpio 
Africanos  of  extortion. 

Pet?  Lies,  I.  a  praetor,  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  to  bum  the  books  which  had  been 
found  in  liuma's  tonr^b,  about  400  years  after 
his  death.    His  advice  was  followed.     PlmL  ts 

Num. II.  A  plebeian  decemvir,   Ac 

III.  A  governor  of  the  capitol,  who  stole  awir 
the  treasures  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  wk 
accused,  bnt,  though  guilty,  he  was  acquitted  as 
being  the  friend  of  Augustus.  Borai.  1,  Sd. 
4,  V.  94. 

PETitcfUs,  T.  a  Roman  soldier,  who  killed  hi^ 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  be 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  rewaid- 
ed  for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  grass.    PKa. 

22,  c.  6. n.  A  lieutenant  of  C.  AntoDios, 

'  who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.    He  tock 

I  the  part  of  Pompey  aerainst  Julius  Caesar. 

,  When  Csesar  had  been  victorious  in  everfpatt 

of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  retired  into 

Africa,  attempred  to  destroy  himself  by  fighting 

with  his  friend,  king  Juba,  in  single  combat. 

Juba  was  killed  first,  and  Petreius  obliged  ooe 

of  his  slaves  to  run  him  through.    SaOmsL 

.  lU.'^Afpian.'^Cas,  1,  Cw. 
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'  Pieni6vio[8)  I.  a  governor  of  Egypt,  appointed  i  aAer  esteemed  him.  Phsdon,  after  ibe  death  of 


to  succeed  Gallus.  He  behaved  with  great 
Immanity  to  the  Jews,  and  made  war  against 
Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.    Slrab.  17. II.  Elean,  The  name  of  Phsedon  is  affixed  to  one  of 


Socrates,  returned  to  Elis,  his  native  coantiy. 
where  he  founded  a  sect  of  philosophers,  called 


Maximn&a  Roman  emperor.     Vid.  Maximus, 
^— ->III.  Arbiter,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  one  of  the  ministers  and  associates 
of  all  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries.    What- 
ever he  did,  seemed  to  be  performed  with  an 
air  of  unconcern  and  negligence ;  he  was  afila- 
ble  in  his  behaviour,  and  his  witticisms  and 
satirical  remarks  appeared  artless  and  natural 
He  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and 
afterwards  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consul- 
fldiip,  in  both  of  which  honourable  employments 
he  behaved  with  all  the  dimity  which  became 
one  of  the  successors  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Scipio. 
Tigellinus,  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  jealous  of 
kisfame,  accused  him  of  conspiring  against  the 
emperor's  life.    The  accusation  was  credited, 
ana  Petronius  immediately  resolved  to  with- 
draw himself  from  Nero's  punishment,  by  a  vol- 
untary death.    This  was  performed  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  unprecedented,  A.  D.  66.    Pe- 
tronius ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  but  with- 
out the  eagerness  of  terminating  his  agonies  he 
had  them  closed  at  intervals.    Some  time  after 
they  were  opened,  and,  as  if  he  wished  to  die 
in  the  same  careless  and  unconcerned  manner 
as  be  had  lived^  he  passed  his  time  in  discours- 
ing with  his  friends  upon  trifles,  and  lis^ned 
With  the  greatest  aviditjr  to  love  verses,  amusing 
flfcories,  or  laughable  epigrams.    Sometimes  he 
Bianumitted  his  slaves  or  punished  them  with 
siripes.    In  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his 
last  moments,  till  nature  was  exhausted ;  and 
before  he  expired,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  ne  has  described,  with  a  mas- 
terly band,  his  nocturnal  extrava^fances  and  the 
daily  impurities  of  his  actions.   This  letter  was 
Carefully  sealed,  and  after  he  had  conveyed  it 
ptrivatelv  to  the  emperor,  Petronius  broke  his 
iMgnet,  that  it  might  not,  after  his  death,  become 
a  snare  to  the  innocent.    He  is  the  author  of 
many  elegant  but  obscene  compositions,  still 
extant,  among  which  is  a  poem  on  the  civil 
wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  superior,  in  some 
I'espects,  to  the-  Pharsalia  of  Lncan.    There  is 
also  the  feast  of  Trimalcionf  in  which  he  paints 
with  too  much  licentiousness  the  pleasures  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  corrupted  court  of  an  ex- 
travagant monarch — reflections  on  the  instabil- 
ity of  human  life — a  poem  on  the  vanity  of 
4reams— another  on  the  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth — two  treatises,  dec.    The  best  edi- 
tions of  Petronius  are  those  of  Burman,  4to. 
Utr.  1709,  and  Reinesius,  8vo.  1731. 

pEucESTEs,  a  Macedonian,  set  over  Eg3rpt  by 
Alexander.  He  received  Persia,  at  the  general 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  king's 
death.  He  behaved  with  great  cowardice  after 
he  bad  joined  himwif  to  Eumenes.  C.  Nep.  in 
JSum. — PltU. — Curt.  4,  c.  8. 

Phjidon,  I.  an  Athenian,  put  to  death  by  the 
90  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  op- 
pressors and  preserve   their  chastitv,  threw 

themselves  together  into  a  well. II.  A  dis^ 

ciple  of  Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by 
pirates'  in  his  younger  days,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, who  seemed  to  discover  something  nn- 
coromon  and  promising  in  his  countenance, 
boQgbt  his  liberty  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever 


the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Macrob,  Sal.  1,  c.  11. — 
Diog. 

FuJEDRVu,  a  Thracian,  who  became  one  of 
the  freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
translated  into  Iambic  verses  the  fables  of  iBsop, 
in  the  reisn  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  They 
are  divided  into  five  books,  valuable  for  their  pre- 
cision, purity,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  They 
were  discovered  m  the  library  of  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  aC 
Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Phsdrus  was  for  some  time  penecuted  by  Se- 
ianus,  because  this  corrupt  minister  believed  that 
he  was  satirised  and  abused  in  the  encomiums 
which  the  poet  every  where  pays  to  virtue. 
The  best  editions  of  Phaedrus  are  those  of  Bur^ 
man  4to.  Leyd.  1727;  Hoogsiraten,  4to.  Amst. 
1701,  and  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754. 

Phjsdt MA,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  was 
an  idiposter.    Jkrodot,  3,  c.  69. 

Pfi£NAR£'f  B,  tho  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Socrates.    She  was  a  midwife  by  profession. 

Pbagesia,  a  festival  among  the  Qreeks,  ob- 
served during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  good  taiing  and 
living  that  then  universally  prevailed,  ^ynr. 

Phal£C08,  a  general  of  Phocis  against  the 
Boeotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea. 
Diod,  16. 

PHALANinus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  founded 
Tarentom  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthe- 
nise^  His  fathers  name  was  Aracas.  As  he 
went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and  from  that 
reason  there  was  a  dolphin  placed  near  his  statue 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  DelphL  Vid.  Par- 
ihenia.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
JuUin.  3,  c.  4.— Paitf.  10,  c.  10.— -Harat,  3,  od. 
e,  V.  n.—Sil.  JUd.  11,  V.  16. 

Phalaris,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  excruciating  torments 
to  punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspi- 
cion. The  people  of  A^igentum  revolted  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  tortured 
Perillus  and  many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B. 
C.  &d*Z  The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  car- 
ried by  Amilcar  to  Carthage:  when  that  city 
was  taVen  by  Scipio,  it  was  delivered  again  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  now  some  letters  extant,  written  by 
a  certain  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  respect- 
ive answers  *,  but  they  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  sporions.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the 
learned  Boyle,  Oxon.  1718.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4, 
ad  AUic.  t  cp.  12,  de  offic.  %^Ovid.  de  AH. 
Am.  1,  V.  663.--JttP-  8,  v.  81.— P/i».  34,  c.  8.  - 
Diod. 

Phal6rrus  Dkmrtrius.     Vid,  Demelrius. 

PHALr.icA, festivals  ob^aerved  by  the  Egypiian*^, 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  Thev  receive  their  name 
from  <&'iXX'><  simiUachmm  ligntitm  membri  vtri- 
lis.  The  festivals  of  the  ;7*aKj«  were  imitated 
bv  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Athenians,  who  made  the  procession  of  the 
phallus  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia 
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of  the  god  of  wine.  Those  ditt  carried  the 
fkaUus,  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  were  called 
fkaUophori.  They  generally  appeared,  among 
Ibe  Qreelcj,  besmeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine, 
covered  with  skins  of  lambs,  and  wearing  on 
iheir  heads  a  crown  of  ivy.  iMcian.  4e  Ded 
S^.—Plul.  de  isU.  4'  Onr.^Pam.  1,  c.  2, 

Phanei,  a  man  of  Halicamassus,  who  fled 
irom  Amasis^  kins  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised, 
when  he  invaded  Egypt,  to  paw  through  Ara- 
bia.   Htrodoi.  3,  c.  4. 

Pbanocles,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  that  unnatural  sin  of  which  So- 
crates is  accused  by  some.  He  supported  that 
Orpheus  had  been  the  first  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  that  indulgence.  Some  of  his  fragments 
are  remaining.    Clem.  AUx.  Sir,  & 

Phant^su,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchas  of  Mem- 
phis, in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed  that  she 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another 
00  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from  which 
compositions  Homer  copied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Alem- 
phis,  where  they  were  deposited. 

Phaon.     riZ  Part  III. 

PiuaAcioEs^  a  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  who  assisted  Dionjrsius,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, against  the  Carthaginians.    PUyttn.  2. 

PbarnaiUzds,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.  €.  409.  He  as- 
sisted the  Lacedaemonians  asainst  the  Athe- 
aians,and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly  be- 
haviour and  support.  His  conduct,  however, 
towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  perfidious 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  to  his 
mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had  long  honoured 
with  his  friendship.    C.  Nfp.  in  JUc—Phi^ 

Pharnaccs,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  according 
to  some  accounts.  In  tne  civil  wars  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
■either  of  the  contending  parties ;  upon  which 
Cesar  turned  his  army  against  him,  and  con- 

Znered  him.  It  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
is  operations  in  conquering  Phamaces,  that 
the  victorious  Roman  made  use  of  these  words: 
Veni,  tfidi,  vici.  Flor,  3. — 8uH.  in  Cos.  37. — 
PaUrc.  2,  c.  55. 

Pbavorinus,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 

whme  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fol.  VenH.  171S. 

Phbmius,  I.  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 

musician  amon^  Penelope's  suiters.    Some  say 

that  he  taught  Homer,  ror  which  the  grateful 

rt  immortalized  his  name.  Homer.  Od. 
A  man,  who,  according  to  some,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
Trojan  war.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid, 
Am.  3,  y.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who 
excels  in  music. 

Pher^crates.  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  only  a 
few  verses  remain.  He  introduced  living  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  but  never  abused  the  liber- 
tr  which  he  had  taken,  either  by  satire  or  de- 
famation. He  invented  a  sort  of  verse,  which 
fnm  him  has  been  called  PkerecraUon.  Itcon- 
riited  of  the  three  last  feet  of  an  hexameter 
fwse,  of  which  the  first  was  always  a  spondee, 
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a^  for  iostanee,  the  third  vene  of 
od.  5,  Qrato  Pyrrha  mk  atiifr: 

PuERECYDSB,  ft  philosopher  of  Scyros, 
pie  to  Pittacns,  one  of  the  fiin  who  d^vcn^ 
nis  thoughts  in  prose.  He  wits  acqoainicd  with 
the  periods  of  the  moon,  and  foretold  edipae^ 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  docirine  of 
the  immorudity  of  the  soui  was  first  rappoited 
by  him,  as  ajso  that  of  the  metempsychooa. 
JPyihagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  reouLrkafaie 
for  his  esteem  and  bis  auacbment  to  his  learned 
master.  When  Pherecydes  lay  dangerously  ill 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  Pythagoias  haiteaeid  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
when  all  bi^  emuis  had  proved  ineflcctoal,  he 
buried  him,  and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  last 
offices,  he  retired  to  Italy.  Soine,  however,  sap* 
pose  that  Pherecydes  threw  hioiself  down  Iran 
a  precipice  as  he  was  going  to  De^hi  i  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tne  looay 
disease,  B.  C.  516,  in  the  86th  ycsr  of  his  age. 

PuEaariMA,  the  wife  ef  Battias.  Jkiac  of  Cf- 
rene  and  mother  of  Arccailaus.  AAerDeram 
death  she  recovered  the  kingdom  fagr  oaeans  cf 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  aveo^  the  arar- 
der  of  Arccsilaus,  sne  caused  all  lus  asBaesiH 
to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  wd 
she  cm  off  the  breasts  of  their  wiTes.  and  hug 
them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  hosbanda.  m 
is  said  she  was  devoured  alive  bj  wonaa 
P^esn.  S.^Bsr^dst.  4,  c  904, 4tc 

F'lugaoN,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  socoeeM 
S^ostris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  reeovered  hii 
sight  by  washing  his  ^es,  according  to  the  di> 
rections  of  the  oracle,  m  the  urine  cSf  a  womaa 
who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  conneiinitt. 
He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  apneared  to  have 
been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and  Hie  was  boiBt, 
with  all  those  whose  urine  could  not  restore 
sight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whoaa 
urine  proved  beneficial.    Hersdsl.  3,  c  IIL 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athci^ 
who  died  B.  C.  432.  He  made  a  itfatae  « 
Minerva,  at  the  request  of  Perieles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  made  with  ivoir 
and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in  height,  m 
was  accused  of  having  carved  his  own  tmaga 
and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  .shield  of  the  statne 
of  the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  pqralace.  He  xctired 
toElis,  where  he  delermmed  to  revenge  the  ill 
Treatment  he  had  received  from  his  coontrymea, 
by  making  a  statue  whieh  should  eclipn  the 
fame  of  tlmt  of  Minerva.  He  was  suooessAd 
in  the  attem})t ;  and  the  statue  he  made  of  Jo* 
piter  Olympius  was  atwajrs  reckoned  the  best 
of  all  his  pieces,  and  has  pas^  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  pe<M>Ie  of  Elis  were 
so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he 
had  done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  honourable  oflSce  of  keeping 
clean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  preserv- 
ing it  from  infuiy.  Pans.  9,  c.  4. — Cic.  it 
Orttt.StrcJb.  ^—QuintU,  18,  c.  10.-— PteiL  m 
per* 

PmLiPPtDes,  a  celebrated  courier,  who  ran 
from  Athens  to  Lacedemon,  about  158  English 
miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  Lacedcmo- 
nians  assistance  against  the  Persians.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his 
Btfd^*  6,  c.  105.— C.  Nep,  ta  Sm. 
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PDfMTiA,  a  piiUic  enteitamment  at  Spaita. 
irfaere  much  fingality  was  observed,  as  the  word 
UaStrttj  from  ^tiofiat^  parcf)  denotes.  Cic, 
'htse.  by  c.  34.    Paus,  3,  c.  10. 

Pbidon.  I.  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  of  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  iavent- 
ed  scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at 
iBgina.  He  died  B.  C.  854.  AriU,—HeroM.  6» 

c.  137. il.  An  ancient  legislator  at  Corinth. 

pBn<A,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipater,  who 
married  Craierus.  She  afterwards  married  De- 
tteuria9,and  when  her  husband  had  lostthe  king- 
dom  of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  hersel£  PhtL 
pBLADBLraua.     Vid.  Ptokmma  9d. 
Phiubni,  two  brothers  of  Carthage.    When 
aeoDtest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Car- 
(fhagiaians,  about  itM  extent  of  their  territories, 
it  was  mutually  agreed,  that,  at  a  stated  hour, 
two  men  should  depart  from  each  city,  and  that 
wherever  the?  met  there  they  should  fix  the 
boundaries  of  their  country.    The  PhilsBni  ac- 
cordingly departed  ftom  Carthage,  and  met  the 
Gyreoeans  when  thejr  had  advanced  far  into 
Aeir  territories.    This  produced  a  qnarrelj 
and  the  Cyreneans  supported  that  the  Philseni 
had  left  Carthage  before  the  i^pointment,  and 
diat  therefore  they  must  retire  or  be  buried  in 
Che  sand.    The  rhilaeni  refused,  upon  which 
they  were  ovei'powered  by  the  CyKncans,  and 
accordingly  buried  in  the  sand.    VUL  PhUa^ 
mofvm  Atm^  Part  I. 

PmLtMoH,!.  a  Qreelr  comic  poet,  contempora- 
ry with  Menander.  He  obtained  some  poetical 
prizes  over  Menander,  not  so  much  by  the  merit 
of  his  compontions  as  \tf  the  intri^es  of  his 
IKends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  his  comedies. 
He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, of  laughing,  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs, 
B.  C.  374.-*— »n.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  some  few 
fragments  remain,  which  do  not  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  great  rank  among  die  Greek  comic 
writers.  YaX.  Max.  9,  c.  l^.—Qttinta.  10.— 
PhU.  de  ira.  coK^Slr^.  14.     VU.  Bauds. 

PniLETjntiTa,  a  eunuch,  made  governor  of 
Per^mus  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Per- 
gamus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  king- 
dom called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B.  C. 
S{Q.  He  reigned  there  for  90  years,  and  at  his 
death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Eomenes  as  his 
successor.    Slrab.  13. — Pans.  1,  c.  8. 

PmL^TAS,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Philip  and  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies  and  epi- 
grams which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly  com- 
mended by  the  ancients,  and  some  ft-agments  of 
them  are  still  preserved  by  Athena^us.  He  was 
so  small  and  slender,  according  to  the  improba- 
ble accounts  of  ^lian,  that  he  always  carried 
pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  being 
blcwn  awavby  the  wind.  JBlian.  V.  jffl  9,  c. 
U.—  Ovid.  'FasL  1,  el.  S.^Propert.  3,  el.  1. 

PmuOAS,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  favour- 
ed the  conspiracv  formed  to  expel  the  Spartans 
from  Thebes.  He  received  the  conspirators  in 
hi*;  own  house. 

PmMNus,  a  native  of  As^ri^ntum,  who  fought 
with  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
a  partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C  Nep, 
in  Annib, — Polyt^ 


PmupnuBs,  the  son  of  Philocles,-  an  Athe- 
nian, is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  new  comedy. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  335.  He  was  in  great  fa- 
vour with  Lysimachus,  the  general,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
This  intimacy  was  the  cause  of  many  benefiia 
to  the  Athenians,  bestowed  b^  Lysimachus  at 
the  intercession  of  the  patriotic  poet.  In  B.  C. 
301,  we  find  the  poet,  in  a  ftragment  preserved 
bv  Plutarch,  ridiculing  the  flatteries  shown  to 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  Athens,  through  the 
exertions  of  Stratocles  the  denmgogue.  Fhilip- 
pides  died  at  an  advanced  a^e,  from  excess  of 
joy  on  obtain  ingthe  comic  prize  contrary  to  his 
expectations.  The  number  of  his  plays  was 
forj^-five ;  the  titles  of  nine  have  been  collected. 

PmuFPUs,  I.  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  reigned 

38  years,  B.  C.  40. The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  fourth  son  of  Axnyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage, 
by  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war, 
under  Epaminondas,  and  studied  with  the 
greatest  care  the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  Gredcs.  He  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas,  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  as  jniardian  and  protector  of  Uie 
vouthfttl  years  of  his  nenhew.  Hisambitioh, 
however,  soon  discovered  itself,  and  he  made 
himself  independent  Philip  med itated  no  less 
than  the  destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  ren- 
dered itself  so  ftirmidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prin- 
ces of  Macedonia.  But  before  be  could  make 
Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians 
and  the  Dlyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He 
made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colonv,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  from 
which  he  received  the  greatest  aavantages,  on 
account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  midst  of  his  political  prosperity 
Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour  of  his  family. 
He  married  Olymplas,  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  king  of  the  Molossi;  and  when,  some 
time  aifter,  he  became  fhther  of  Alexander ,every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  his  aggrandize- 
ment -,  and  historians  have  observed,  that  Philip 
received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three 
things  which  could  gratify  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most  aspir- 
ing monarch :  the  birth  of  a  son,  an  honourable 
crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  victory  over 
the  barbarians  of  Illyricum.  But  all  these  in- 
creased rather  than  satiated  his  ambition ;  he  de- 
clared his  inimical  sentiments  against  thepower 
of  Athens  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  sies^e  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  most  advantageous  to  the  intrigues 
and  military  operations  of  every  Macedonian 
prince.  The  Athenians,  roused  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  vessels  and  2Q0  men 
to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus,  but  the  money  of 
Philip  prevailed  over  all  their  efforts.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be 
bribed  by  the  Macedonian  srold,  and  Olynthus 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  instantly  re- 
duced to  ruins.  His  successes  were  as  jrreat  in 
everv  part  of  Greece ;  he  was  declared  head  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of  ApoUo  at 
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Delphi.  By  asstuning  the  mask  of  a  moderator 
and  peace^maker,  he  gained  confidence ;  and  in 
auempiing  to  protect  the  Peloponnesians  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  8parta,be  rendered  his 
cause  TOpalar,  and  by  ridiculing  the  insults  that 
were  ofiered  to  his  person,  as  he  passed  through 
Corinth, he  displaced  to  the  world  his  moderation 
and  philosophic  virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Euboea,  Philip  was  unsuccess- 
ful I  and  Phocion,who  despised  his  gold,  obliged 
him  to  evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants 
were  as  insensible  to  the  charms  of  money  as 
ibey  were  unmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war  ana  the 
bold  eflfortsof  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  Euboea  he 
turned  his  arms  a^inst  the  Scythians,  but  the 
advantages  he  obiamed  over  this  indigent  nation 
were  inconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece 
an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He  advanced 
far  into  Bceoiia,  and  a  general  engagement  was 
fought  at  Chsronea.  The  fight  was  long  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory.  Uis  be- 
haviour after  the  banle  reflects  great  di»race 
upon  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch,  m  the 
hour  of  festivitj^,  and  during  the  entertainment 
which  he  had  given  to  celebrate  the  trophies  he 
had  won,  Philip  sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with 
the  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  he  insultea  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  exulted  orei' the  calamities  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
was  checked,  when  Demedes,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian ca|)tives,  reminded  him  of  his  meanness  by 
exclaiming,  Why  do  yau^  O  king^  act  the  part 
•f  a  Tl^sUeSf  token  you  eon  repretenl  viu  so 
much  dignity  the  elevated  character  of  an  Aga- 
memnon,  'the  reproof  was  felt,  Denmdes  re- 
ceived his  liberty ,and  Philip  learned  howto  gain 
popularity,  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by 
relieving  their  wants  and  easinj^  their  distresses. 
At  the  rattle  of  Chaeronea,  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  extinguished  ;  and  Philip,  unable 
to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe  formed  new  en- 
terprises, and  meditated  new  conquests.  He 
was  nominated  general  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  called  upon,  as  well  from 
inclination  as  duty,  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  had  suffered  from  the  inva.«ions  of 
Dnrins  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations ;  ne  was 
stabbed  by  Pausanias,  ashe  entered  the  theatre, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra.  The  character  of  Philip  is  that 
of  a  saj^cioos,  artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing 
monarch ;  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimulating  at  home;  and  be  pos- 
sessed the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  con- 
duct according  to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of 
mankind,  without  ever  altering  his  purpose  or 
losing  sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  possess- 
ed much  perseverance ;  and  in  the  execution  of 
h  is  plans  he  w«s  always  vigorous.  The  private 
character  of  Philip  lies  open  to  censure  and 
raises  indignalion.  The  admirer  ofhisvirinesis 
disgusted  to  find  him  disgracing  himselfby  the 
most  unnatural  crimes  and  lascivious  indulgen- 
ces, which  can  make  even  the  most  debauched 
and  the  most  profligate  to  blush.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  47ih  year  of  his  age,  and  the  84th 
of  his  reign,  about  33fi  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  His  reign  is  become  uncommonly  in- 
.teresting,  and  his  administration  a  matter  of  in- 
struction. He  is  the  first  monarch  whose  life 
and  actions  are  described  with  peculiar  accuracy 


I  and  hiatorkal  faitbibiiicaB.  Philip  w«s  the  lalkcr 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  bf 
Olympias ;  be  had  alao  by  Audaca,  an  Dlyrian, 
Cjna,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  90Q  c^Per- 
diccas,  Philio's  elder  brother ;  by  Nicasip^is,  a 
ThesAlian,  l9ic«a,  who  married  Cassander; 
by  Philinna,  a  Larissean  dancer,  Aridseus,  who 
leigned  some  time  after  Alexander's  death ;  br 
Cleopatra,  the  oieoeof  Attalua,  Caranus  and 
Europe,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olympias ; 
and  Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arsi- 
noe,  who  in  the  fit  at  month  of  her  pregnancy 
was  married  to  Lagus.    Dewi^tlk,  in  PkiL  ^ 
Olynth.-'JiuUn.  7,  Acr^Dian.  l6.—IHmi,  w 
AUx.-^'Dem.  4-   Apo^.—Isoeral.  ad    PkiL-- 
Cwft.  1.  Ac. — JEMdixnesj-^PoMS. — BtetUc,  fte. 
•——The  last  king  of  BAacedooia,  of  that  name^ 
was  son  of  Demetrius.    His  infancy,  at  Ui^ 
death  of  his  father,  was  protracted  Inr  Ant]go> 
nus,  one  of  his  firiends,  who  ascended  the  throoe, 
and  reigned  for  IS  years  with  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.    When   Antiganos  died, 
Philip  recovered  his  father's  throne,  though  on* 
\y  hfteen  years  of  age,  and  he  early  distinguished 
himaelf  by  his  boldness  and  his  ambitious  views. 
His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aratos  soon  displayed 
bis  character  in  its  true  light ;  and  to  the  grat- 
ification of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice  tl^ 
faithful  and  virtnpus  Athenian.    Not  sats^ed 
with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired 
to  become  the  friend  of  Annibal,  and  wished  to 
share  with  him  the  spoils  which  the  distresaei 
and  continnal  loss  or  the  Romiuis  Kemed  soon 
to  promise.   The  eonsnl  Lsvinns  entered  with- 
out delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  him  near  Apot- 
lonia.  and  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he  eom- 
pelleci  him  to  sue  for  peace.   This  peaceful  dis- 
position was  not  permanent,  and  when  tne  Ro- 
mans discovered  that  he  had  assisted  their  im- 
mortal enemy  Annibal  with  men  and  money, 
they  appointed  T.  Gl.  Flaminins  to  jmnbh  lui 
periSdy  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.    The 
Roman  consul,  with  his  nsnal  expedition,  ia- 
vaded  Macedonia,  and  in  a  general  engagement 
which  was  fought  near  C^oscephale,  the  bo- 
tile  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  roonarck 
saved  his  life  with  diflSculty  Yk  flying  fVom  the 
field  of  baule.    In  the  midst  or  tliese  public  ca- 
lamities, thepeace  of  his  family  wasoj^rhed; 
and  Perses,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  a  concubine^ 
raised  seditions  against  his  brother  Demetrio', 
whose  condescension  and  humanity  had  gained 
popularity  among  the  Macedonians,  and  who, 
from  his  residence  at  Rome,  as  a  hoFtage.  had 
gained  the  good  graces  of  the  senate,  and  \ff 
the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners  hai 
obtained  forgiveness  fVom  that  venerable  body 
for  the  hostilities  of  his  father.    Philip  listened 
with  too  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusations  of 
Perses;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death  m>  un- 
worthy and  so  nngrateful  a  son.    He  died  ia 
the  43d  year  of  his  reign,  179  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    Philip  has  been  coraiMiml  with 
his  great  ancestor  ofthe  same  name;  but  though 
they  possessed  the  same  virtues,  the  same  am- 
bition, and  were  tainted  with  the  same  vires  jret 
the  fkther  of  Alexander  was  more  sagacioas  wid 
more  intriguing,  and  the  son  of  Dentetnus 
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ttOR  SQspieioTis,  nunrocTneli  tnd  more  itnpliMai- 
Ide ;  aod,  ftocorayig  to  the  pretended  |>rophecy 
of  one  of  the  sibyls,  Macedonia  wns  indebted 
toonePhilip  for  her  rise  and  consequence  among 
nations,  and  under  another  Philip  she  lamented 
die  loss  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  dig- 
nity. Pol^.  16,  Ac^Jufiim,  29,  Ac-tPI/uL 
in  F%ain,^Pixus.  7,  c.  8.-1*117.31,  Ac— Fai. 
Mux.  4,  c.  8. — Orosius,  A.  c.  90.— M.  Julius, 
a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure  family  in  Ara- 
bia, from  wnence  he  was  sumamed  Arabian, 
From  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army  he  gradualhr 
n>ee  to  the  highest  offices,and  when  he  was  made 
general  of  the  pretorian  euards,  he  assassinated 
Qordian  to  make  himself  emperor,  and  was  uni- 
Tersally  approred  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
oecmle.  Philip  rendered  his  cause  popular  by 
nis  liberality  and  profusion ;  and  it  added  much 
to  his  splendour  and  dignity,  that  the  Romans 
durm^  nis  reign  commemorated  the  foundation 
of  their  city,  a  solemnity  which  was  obiserred 
but  once  eyery  hundred  years,  and  which  was 
eelebraled  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnili- 
eence  than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec- 
tacles, the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successively 
crowded  during  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  9000  gladiators  bled  in  the  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  a  gaang 
populace.  His  usurpation,  however,  was  short; 
Philip  was  defeated  by  Dacins,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Pannonia,  ana  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  near  Ve- 
rona, in  the  4Mh  year  of  his  age  and  the  5th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  949.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms 
of  his  momer.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the 
13th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented 
in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  natural  hu- 
manity, and  endearing  virtues.  Aurel.  Vietor, 
— ZozwL A  native  of  Acamania,  physi- 
cian to  Alexander  the  Great  When  the  mon- 
arch had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing 
in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the 
complaint,  when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  be- 
lieved that  all  medical  assistance  would  be  inef- 
t^tual.  But  as  he  was  preparing  his  medicine, 
Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in 
which  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his  physi- 
cian Philip,  as  he  had  conspired  against  his  fife. 
The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip 
presented  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Par- 
mecio's  letter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the 
potion.  The  serenity  and  composure  of  Philip's 
conntenancej  as  he  read  the  letter,  removed 
every  suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast,  and 
he  pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and 
in  a  few  dap  recovered.  Phd,  in  Alex. — 
Onrt.  3. — Arrian.  2. A  freedman  of  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  He  found  his  master's  body 
deserted  on  the  seashore,  in  Egypt,  and  he 
gave  it  a  decent  burial,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  old  Roman   soldier  who  had   fought 

under  Pompey. ^The  father-in-law  of  the 

emperor    Augustus. A    native    of  Pam- 

phylia,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  history  from  the 
creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  was  not 
much  valued.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Theo- 
dosius  2d. 

Pmrjscus,  a  fkmous  sculptor,  whose  statues 
of  Latona,  Venns,  Diana,  the  Muses,  and  a 
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naked  Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  portico 
belonging  to  Octavia. 

Phiustds,  a  S^picusan,  who,  during  his  b«iv> 
ishmeni  from  his  native  country  wrote  a  hiB* 
tory  of  Sicily  in  19  books,  which  was  commend- 
edhy  some,  though  condemned  for  inaccuracy 
by  Pausanias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against 
the  Svracusans  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
he  killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the  enemy, 
356,  B.  C.    PluL  in  Dion.^Diod.  13. 

PmLO,  I.  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A: 
D.  40,  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  to 
Caligula.  He  was  nnsucoessfal  in  his  embassy, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account :  and 
the  enipeior,  who  wished  to  be  worshippea  as  a 
god,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Je^ 
because  they  refused  to  place  his  statues  in  their 
temple.  He  was  so  happy  in  his  expressions 
and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  nas  been 
called  the  Jewish  Plato ;  and  the  book  which  ne 
wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbounded  applause 
in  the  Roman  senate,  where  he  read  it  publicly, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  consecrate  it  in  the 
public  libraries.  His  works  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred 
history,  and  in  the  third  the  autnor  made  men- 
ivm  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Man- 
gey,  3  vols.  fol.  London,  1749. II.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Byzantium,who  flourished  about  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  .  He  built  a 
dock  at  Athens,  where  ships  were  drawn  in 
safety  and  protected  from  storms.  Cic.in  Orat, 

1,   c.  14. ni.  A  Greek  Christian  writer, 

whose  work  was  edited  at  Rome,  4to.  1779L 

Philoohobus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the  ar- 
cbons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  &c.  He  died 
B.C.  999. 

Phil6clbs,  I.  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the 
right  hand  ofsuchof  the  enemies  as  were  taken, 
that  they  might  be  renderol  unfit  for  service. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  10  admirals  ex- 
cept one;  but  their  expectations  were  frustrated, 
and,  instead  of  bein^  conquerors,  th^r  were  to- 
tally defeated  at  JEgospotamos  by  Lysander; 
and  Philocles,  with  3000  of  his  countrymen, 
was  put  to  death,  and  denied  the  honours  of  a 

burial.    PhU.  in  t/ifs. II.  Is  said  by  Suidas 

to  have  been  the  nephew  of  ^schylus,  and  the 
father  of  Morsimus.  A  trilogy  of  his,  entitled 
the  Pa'ndionid,  was  recorded  by  Ari.stotle  in 
the  Didascalise.  The  TVrcfu,  one  of  the  plays 
in  this  trilogy,  written  in  imitation  of  the  7v- 
reus  of  Sophocles,  is  wittilv  ridiculed  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Aves.  This  tragedian  was 
termed  XoX^  or  BUe^  from  his  harsh  and  bitter 
language.  In  figure  he  was  deformed  :  hence 
Ari<^^hanes  takes  occasion  to  cut  sundry  jokes 
upon  him.  In  the  Th^sm&phoriazuMt^  Mnesilo- 
chus,  following  up  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Agathon,  that  as  the  man  is,  so  is  the  poetry, 
begins: — 

In  the  Avts  he  finds  in  his  shape  a  similarity  to 
the  lark,  Kopf>idi  $iXoffX£«i....v.  1295. 
PmLOCTTfiTEs,  a  son  of  Pcean,  and  DemonM 
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fli,  was  oae  of  the  Aivonaats  Bccofding  to  FUc- 
cut  and  H/ffinus,  and  the  arm-bearer  aodpaiti- 
cnJar  fi-iend  of  ilercules.  He  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Hercules,  and  because  he  had 
erected  the  banung  pile  on  which  the  hero  was 
consomed  he  received  iVom  him  the  arrows, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hjdra, 
after  he  had  bound  himself  b|r  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  betray  the  place  where  his  ashes  were  de- 
posited. Lake  the  rest  of  those  princes  who  had 
courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarns,  and  who 
had  bound  themselves  to  protect  her  from  injo- 
ry,  he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaos  to  accom- 
pany the  Qreeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  sail  from  Melibcea  with  seven 
ships,  and  repaired  to  Anils,  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was  here 
prevented  from  joining  his  countrymen,  and  the 
offensive  smell  which  arose  from  a  wound  in  his 
foot,  obliged  the  Qreeks^  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses,  to  remove  him  uom  the  camp ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  carried  to  the  island  of  Lem- 
no8,  or,  as  others  say,  to  Chryse,  where  Phimar 
ens,  the  son  of  Dolophion,  was  ordered  to  wait 
upon  him.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  some  tune,  till  the  Greeks, 
on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  thatTroy  could  not  betaken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  \^hich  were 
then  in  the  possession  of  Philoctetes.  Upon  this 
Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomedes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  l^ 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos. 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philoctetes  to  come  ana 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Philoctetes  recollected 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  theGreeks, 
and  particularly  from  Ulysses;  and  therefore 
he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy,  but  he  even 
persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct  him  to  MeliboNL 
As  he  embarked,  the  manes  of  Hercules  forbad 
him  to  proceed,  but  immediatelv  to  repair  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  should  be  cured  of  his 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoc- 
tetes obeyed,  and  after  he  had  been  restored  to 
his  former  health  by  iEsculapius,  or,  aceordins 
to  some,  by  Machaon  or  Podaliris,  he  destroyed 
an  immense  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
among  whom  was  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  with 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia, 
but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  his  native  coun- 
try, he  came  to  Italv,  wnere,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  Thessalian  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  Peti- 
lia.  Authors  disagree  about  the  causes  of  the 
wound  which  Philoctetes  received  on  the  foot. 
The  most  ancient  mythologists  support,  that  it 
was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno  had 
sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  attended 
Hercales  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried 
his  ashes.  According  to  another  opinion,  the 
princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged  aim  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ashes  of  Hercules  were  depos- 
ited, and  as  he  had  made  an  oath  not  to  men- 
tion the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot  struck  the 
ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this  means  con- 
cluded he  had  not  violated  his  solemn  engage- 
ment. For  this,  however,  he  was  soon  aftier 
punished,  and  the  &11  of  one  of  the  poisoned 
arrows,  from  his  quiver,  upon  the  foot  which 
had  struck  th(i.  ground,  occasioned  so  offensive 
a  wound,  that  ^Uie  Greeks  were  obliged  to  re- 
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I  move  him  from  their  camp.  The  soflfermfi 
I  and  adventures  of  Philoctetes  are  the  sufaieciof 
one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Virg. 
Mn.  3,  V.  46.— Puuiar.  Pftk.  l.^Dict^  CnL 
1,  c.  14.— iSnisc  in  Berc^Sopkoel.  Pkil,^ 
QuinUl.  CaUib.  9  and  lO.-^B^gin,  fab.  96,  97, 
and  U^'-Diod,  S  and  4.— Orui.  MeL  ll  v. 
339, 1.  9,  V.  334.  7Vuf.5,  eL  &— Oc  Tau.  e. 

PBiLO[«i08,  a  Pythagorean  philoaooher  of 
Crotona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  sopportea  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  earth  roimd  its  axis,  and 
its  annual  nuition  round  the  sun.  Cicen\  is 
Acad.  4,  c.  39,  has  ascribed  this  opinioii  to  the 
Symcnsan  philosopher  Nioetas,  and  likewise  to 
Plato }  and  from  this  passage  aome  sopposi 
that  Copernicus  started  the  idea  of  the  syatcB 
which  he  afterwards  established.  /Tm .•— Gic. 
4e  Orai.  Z,—PhU. 

Pbilol5ous,  a  freedman  of  Cicero.  He  be- 
trayed his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he  ws 
tortured  bv  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cicero's  hio- 
ther^and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  awn  flesh  by  piece- 
meal and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up.  PluLin  Cu,tc 

PmLONiDis,  a  courier  of  Alexandria,  wka 
ran  from  Sicyone  to  Elis,  160  miles,  in  niae 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  joamey  in  fifieea 
hours.    PUn.  9^  c.  71. 

PmLOPAToa.     Vid,  PtoleKunu, 

pHtLOPHaoM,  a  general,  who,  with  5000  sot- 
diers,  defended  Pelnsium  against  the  Greeks 
who  invaded  Egypt    Diod.  16. 

PmLOiKBMEN,  1.  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achsan  league,  bom  at  Me«nLlopoli&  EEis  Ci- 
ther's name  was  Grangis.  His  education  was 
begun  and  finished  tmderCassander,  Ecdemnsj 
ana  Demophanes :  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  appeuvd  find 
of  agriculture  and  a  country  life.  He  proposed 
himself  Epaminondas  for  a  model,  and  he  was 
not  unsuccessful  in  imitating  the  prudence  and 
the  simplicity,  the  disinterestedness  and  activity, 
of  this  famous  Theban.  When  Megalopolis 
was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  PhilopoMsen, 
then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  gave  tne  most 
decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  intrepidity. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Antigonns.  and  was 

{>resent  in  the  famous  battle  in  which  the  iBto* 
ians  were  defeated.  Raised  tothe  rank  of  chiet 
commander,  he  showed  his  ability  to  diadmige 
that  important  trust,  by  killing,  with  his  own 
hand,  Mechanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta;  and 
if  he  was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Nabia^ 
he  soon  after  repaired  his  losses  bv  taking  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  188,  and  bv  abSish- 
ing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  wmch  had  flourish- 
ed there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Sparta, 
after  its  conquest,  become  tributary  to  the  Achat- 
ans,  and  PhilopoBmen  enjoyed  the  trium|rii  of 
having  reduced  to  ruins  one  of  the  greaUest  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  Some 
time  after,  the  Messenians  revoked  from  the 
Achaean  league,  and  Philopcemen,  who  beaded 
the  Achssans,  unfortunately  fell  from  his  hone^ 
and  was  dragged  to  the  memy's  camp.  Dino- 
crates,  the  general  of  the  Messenians^  treued 
him  with  great  severity  *,  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink  a  dose  of  noiaon. 
When  he  received  the  cup  from  the  hana  of  the 
executioner,  PhilopcBmen  asked  him  how  his 
countrymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  ^  hattk; 
and  wnen  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the 
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Tietoiy,  Ke  drank  the  whole  viih  pleasure,  ez<|j 
elainuDg  that  this  was  comfortable  news.  The 
death  of  Philopcnmen,  which  happened  about 
183  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  his  70th 
year,  was  universally  lamented :  and  the  Achse- 
ans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediately  marched 
to  Messenia,  where  Dinocrates.  to  avoid  their 
resentment,  killed  himself.  The  rest  of  his 
murderers  were  dra£;ged  to  his  tomb,  where  they 
were  sacrificed;  anothe  people  of  Megalopolis, 
to  show  farther  their  great  sense  of  his  merit, 
ordered  a  bull  to  be  yearly  offered  on  his  tomb, 
and  hjrmns  to  be  sung  in  his  praise^  and  his  ac- 
tions to  be  celebrated  in  a  panegyrical  oration. 
He  had  also  statues  raised  to  his  memory,  which 
•ome  of  the  Romans  attempted  to  violate  and 
to  destroy ^o  no  purpose,  when  Mummius  took 
Corinth.  Philopcnmen  has  been  justly  called  by 
his  countrymen  the  last  of  the  Greeks.    PiiU, 

in  vUd.-'JusUfL  32,  c.  4.^Polyb. ^11.  A 

native  of  Pergamus,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

PHIL08TRA1TJ8, 1.  a  famous  sophist,  bom  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the  patron- 
age of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Sevems, 
and  he  was  intrusted  b3r  the  empress  with  all 
the  papers  which  contained  some  account  or 
anecdotes  of  ApoUonius  Thyanseus,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  review  them,  and  with  them  to  com- 
pile a  history.  The  life  of  ApoUonius  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance;  but  the  improbable  accounts, 
the  fiibulous  stories,  and  exagp^erated  details 
which  it  gives,  render  it  disgustmg.  There  is, 
besides,  another  treatise  remaining  of  his  wri- 
tings, &c.  He  died  A.  D.  344.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  is  that  of  Olearios,  fol.  Lips. 

1709. 11.  His  nephew,  who  lived  in  tJie 

reign  of  Heliogabalns,  wrote  an  account  of  so- 
phists. 

PbilOtas,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  tast  accused 
of  conspiring  against  bis  life.  He  was  tortured 
and  stoned  to  death,  or,  according  to  some, 
stuck  through  with  darts  by  the  soldiers,  B.  C. 
330.     Cwri,  6,  c.  lh'-PhU,^Arrian. 

PhilOtis,  a  servant-maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  firom  destruction.  After 
the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gkiuls,  the  Fidenates 
aaaembled  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
cius Posthnmius,  and  marched  again.'tt  the  capi- 
tal, demanding  all  the  wives  and  daughters  in 
the  city  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  This  extra- 
ordinary demand  astonished  the  senators,  and 
when  they  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  advised 
them  to  send  all  their  female  slaves  disguised 
in  matron's  clothes,  and  she  offered  to  march 
herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was  followed, 
and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen 
asleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her 
eonntrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole 
was  successful ;  the  Fidenates  were  conqaered, 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the 
dress  of  the  Roman  matrons.  PltU.  in  Rom. — 
Varro.  dt  L.  L,  ^.^Choid.  de  Art.  Am.  3. 

PniLOXfiNOs,  I.  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilicia  at  the  general  division  of  the 
provinces. II.  A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 

Siven  to  Pelopidas  as  an  hostage*. III.  A 
ithjrrambic  poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed  the 
&yoiir  of  Dionysins,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some 


time,  till  he  offended  him  b^  seducing  one  of  his 
female  singers.  During  bis  confinement,  Phi- 
loxenns  composed  an  allegorical  poem,  called 
Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  delineated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus, 
and  represented  his  mistress  under  the  name  or 
Ghilatasa,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses. 
The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry 
and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Philoxenus 
from  his  dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  saying  things  unworthy  of 
himself^  and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dionjrsius,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the 
quarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  a 
feast  about  some  verses  which  Dionysins  had 
just  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause,  Philoxenus 
gave  no  answer,  hut  he  ordered  the  guards  that 
surrounded  the  tyrant's  table  to  take  him  back 
to  the  quarries.  Dicnysius  was  pleased  with 
his  pleasantry  and  with  his  firmness,  and  im- 
mediately forgave  hiuL  Philoxenus  died  ai 
Ephesus,  about  380  years  before  Christ  PhiJL 
— IV.  A  philosopher,  who  wished  to  have  the 
neck  of  a  crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste  of 
his  aliments  longer,  and  with  more  pleasure. 
AT%3i,etiLX 

Phlbgon,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian's  freed-men.  He  wrote 
different  treatises  on  the  lon^-lived,  on  wonder- 
ful things,  besides  aa  historical  account  of  Si- 
cily, sixteen  books  on  the  Olympiads,  an  ae« 
count  of  the  principal  places  in  Rome,  three 
books  of  fasti,  &c.  Or  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he  wrote 
without  judgment  or  precision.  His  works  have 
been  edited  by  Meursins,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1630. 

PHoaLiDEs,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher  of 
Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  called  mv- 
itriMw^  and  attributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his  com- 
position, but  of  another  poet  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian. 

PHoaoN,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xenocrates, 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  amon^  the  states- 
men of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
{irudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
ic good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He  often 
checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  measures 
of  Demosthenes :  and  when  the  Athenians  seem- 
ed eager  to  make  war  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  that  war  should 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  victory  and  success. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  EuboBa,  Phocion  stopped  his  ^rogren, 
and  soon  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enter* 
prise.  He  was  45  times  appointed  governor  of 
Athens,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  pass- 
ed upon  his  talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman, 
than  that  be  never  solicited,  that  high,  though 
dangerous  office.  In  his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  be  always  appeap- 
ed  barefooted  and  without  a  cloak;  whence  one 
of  his  soldiers  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  he 
saw  him  dressed  more  warmly  than  usual  durinjs; 
a  severe  winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  his 
cloak  it  was  a  "ign  of  the  most  inclement  wea- 
ther. Philip,  as  well  as  his  son  Alexander,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  him,  but  to  no  purpose;  and 
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Phodoo  bouted  m  being  one  of  the  poorest  of 
the  Atheoians.  and  in  deserving  the  apfwUntion 
oitkt  Good,  u  was  throogh  nim  that  Qneece 
was  saved  from  an  impending  war,  and  he  ad- 
Tised  Alexander  rather  to  torn  his  arms  against 
Persia  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks, 
vho  were  either  his  allies  or  his  sobjects.  An- 
tjnater,  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Aiezandery  alao 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  Athenian,  bat 
with  tne  same  success  as  his  rojal  predecesaor ; 
and  when  a  friend  had  observed  to  Phoeioo, 
that  if  he  could  so  refuse  the  generous  ofiers  of 
his  patrons,  yet  he  should  consider  the  good  of 
his  children,  and  accept  them  for  their  sake, 
Phocion  calmly  replied,  that  if  his  children  were 
like  him,  they  could  maintain  themselves  as 
well  as  their  father  had  done :  but  if  they  be- 
haved otherwise,  he  declared  tkat  he  was  nn- 
willing  to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might 
•ither  soj^ly  their  extravagances  or  encoarafpe 
their  debaucheries.  When  the  Pirmns  was  tauc- 
«i,  Phocion  was  accused  of  treason,  and  there- 
Ibre  to  avoid  the  public  indignation,  he  fled  for 
safety  to  Polyperchon.  Polyfierchon  sent  him 
back  to  Athens,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned to  drizuc  the  fatal  poison.  He  received 
lbs  indignities  of  the  people  with  nnooomion 
oomposure ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends  laments 
•d  his  fate,  Phocion  exclaimed,  Tftu  u  no  mort 
ikon  vkeU  J  expeeUd;  this  treatmmt  tks  mod 
illms^fiotu  cUizmu  of  Aiktns  have  rocoioed  be- 
fore wte.  He  died  about  318  years  before  the 
Ohristian  era.  His  body  was  deprived  of  a 
ftineral  by  order  of  the  unfrateful  Athenians, 
and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was  by  stealth, 
under  a  hearth,  by  the  hana  of  a  woman  who 
^ced  this  Inscription  over  his  bones :  Keep  in- 
vidkUe,  O  sacred  hearth,  the  precious  renutins 
of  a  good  man  J  tiU  a  hetier  day  restores  Uum 
to  the  monwrnents  of  their  forefathers^  when 
Athens  shall  be  delivered  from  her  phrensy^  and 
shall  be  more  wise.  His  countenance  was  stem 
and  unpleasant,  but  he  never  behaved  with  8e> 
verity,  nis  expressions  were  mild  and  his  re- 
bukes gentle.  At  the  age  of  80  he  appeared  at 
the  Athenian  armies  like  the  most  active  officer, 
and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  valour  in  every 
period  of  life  his  citizens  acknowledged  them- 
selves much  indebted.  His  merits  were  not 
buried  in  oblivion,  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his  memory  by 
raising  nim  statues,  and  putting  to  a  cruel 
death  nis  guilty  accusers.  Plut»  ^  C,  Nep,  in 
vitA.'^Diod.  16. 

Phocus,  I.  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
hit  manners,  and  imworthy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
l^reat  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedaemon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  tem- 
perance, and  iVugality.  He  cruelly  revenged 
the  death  of  bis  father,  whom  the  Athenians 

had  pot  to  death.    PhU.  in  Phoc.  ^  Apoph. 

If.  A  son  of  Oryntion,  who  led  a  colony  of 
Corinthians  into  Phocis.  He  cured  Antiope, 
a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  of  insanitv,  and  married 
herj  and  by  her  became  father  of  Panopeusajid 
Crisus.    Poms.  2,  c.  4. 

pROCTLTDBS.     Vtd.  PhocUides. 

PacBBfoAs,  a  Lacedseraonian  general,  sent  by 
the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians 
af^tnst  the  Thracians.  He  seized  the  citadel 
<if  Thebes :  but  though  he  was  disgraced  and 


banished  from  the 

this  perfidious  measaxe,  yet  his 

kept  possession  of  the  town.    He  died  IL  CL 

377.    C.I^ep.inPeUp.—Diod,l4,Ac. 

Pb(bnix,  son  of  Aoofnior,  king  of  Aiyia^bj 
Cleobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to 
Toimg  Achilles,  when  his  father  proved  Imth- 
lesB  to  his  wife,  on  account  of  lus  fondnfas  fat 
a  ooncohine.  called  Clytia,  Cleobule,  jeakma  eC 
her  huabanci,  persuaded  her  son  Phowix  lo  in» 
giatiata  himself  into  the  fkvoan  of  bis  ftthei^s 
mistress.  Phcmix  easily  snooeeded,  bat  whea 
Amyntor  discovered  his  intrigoea,  hs  drew  a 
curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was  aoon  after  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  divine  vengeance.  Ae> 
cordiii^  to  some,  Amyntor  hims^  put  oot  the 

r  of  his  son,  which  so  cmdly  provoked  hin^ 
he  meditated  the  death  of  his  lather. 
Reason  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over  pas- 
sion, and  Phonux,  not  to  became  a  parrieidi^ 
fled  from  Argoa  to  the  court  of  Pekns,  kingef 
Phthia.  Peleus  earned  him  to  Chiron,  «u> 
restored  him  to  his  eje-sight,  and  soon  alter  he 
was  made  preceptor  to  Achilles.  He  was  afao 
presented  with  the  government  of  manv  cities, 
and  made  kinff  of  the  Dolopes.  After  the  deaift 
of  Achilles.  Pnonix,  with  others,  was  eommii* 
sioned  l^  tne  Qreelra  to  return  into  Qreeee,  la 
brinf  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhua.  This  ooa^ 
mission  he  performed  with  sucoeafs,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  he  returned  with  Pyrrhnsyaad 
died  in  Thrace.  He  was  bnrried  ait  JEon,  er^ 
according  to  Strabo,  near  Traehinia,  wbne  a 
small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  received  the 
name  of  Phoenix.  Strab,  9. — Bomer.  ML  9, !». 
Ooid.  in  lb.  v.  763.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Phobmio,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  whoae  ft- 
ther's  name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoveriihed 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  digni^  of 
his  army.  His  debts  were  soaae  time  after  paid 
by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  aim 
their  seneral,  an  office  which  he  reftised  whila 
he  had  so  many  debts,  observing  that  it  was  oa- 
becoming  an  officer  to  be  at  the  hesd  of  an 
army  when  he  knew  that  he  was  poorer  than 
the  meanest  of  his  soldiers.-'-^II.  A  peripat»> 
tic  philosopher  of  Ephesns,  who  once  gave  a 
lecture  upon  the  duties  of  an  oflicer  and  a  mili- 
tary profession.  The  philosoDher  was  himscif 
ignorant  of  the  subject  which  he  treated ;  upon 
which  Hannibal  the  Great,  who  wuh  one  of  hs 
auditors,  exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  manydelF' 
ing  old  men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Phonnia 

Cic  de  Xat.  D.  3. Til.  A  diseiple  of  Plalo^ 

chosen  by  the  people  of  Elis  to  make  a  relbrmfr* 
tion  in  their  government  and  their  jurisprudence. 

Phormis,  was  the  countryman  and  coatem* 
porary  of  Epicharmns,  and  tutor  to  the  aoBS  «f 
Geton,  the  elder  brother  and  predece»or  cf 
Hiero.  His  comedies  also  appear  to  have  bees 
mythological  parodies. 

Pr5rOkbi7S.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

Photinus,  an  eunuch,  who  was  prime  minia- 
ter  to  Ptolemy,  Wnff  of  Egypt.  When  Pompey 
fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  after  the  battle  « 
Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  bis  master  not  to 
receive  him,  bnt  to  put  him  to  death.  Mioa 
Caesar  some  time  after  visited  Egypt,  and  rbo- 
tinus  raised  seditions  against  him,  for  which  he 
was  put  to  death. 

Pbottus,  son  of  Antonina,  who  betrayed  to 
Belisarius  his  wifh's  debaucheries. 
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FnuiTtt  L  a  kin;  of  ParUua,  who  tao> 
ceaded  Anaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phnapadus. 
He  Bade  war  agaiiist  Antiochns,  king  oi^yria, 
aad  was  defeated  in  three  saccessive  baules. 
He  left  many  children  behind  him ;  bat  as  they 
were  ail  too  yonng,  and  unable  to  succeed  to 
the  throne,  he  appointed  his  brother  Mithii- 
dates  long,  of  whose  ahilitics  and  militaiy  pru« 
deuce  he  had  often  been  a  speeiaUxt,    Judin, 

41^  c.  5. The  dd.  mcceeded  his  ihther 

MUhndateb,  as  king  oi  Parthia,  and  made  war 
against  the  Scythians,  whom  he  called  to  his 
aasiitaBce  agamsit  Antiochna,  king  of  Syria, 
and  whom  he  refused  to  pay,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  came  too  late.  Be  was  mnroered  by 
aone  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  been  once 


captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army, 
B.  C.  129.  JusUh.  4%  c,  1.-— Pfal.  in  Pomp, 
—The  3df  succeeded  ^his  father  Pacoros  on 
tlie  throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  the  son  of 
Tigraaes,  king  of  Armenia.  Soon  after  he  in* 
mfed  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his 
son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  fiither.  His 
expedition  was  attended  with  ill  success.  He 
fienewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  hii  fiuher 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  At  his  return  in 
Parthia.  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons  Orodes 
and  Mithridates.  JutUn.^—'Vht  4th,  was 
DOBsinated  kingof  Parthia  by  his  father  Orodes, 
whom  he  soon  after  murdered,  as  also  his  own 
brothers.  He  made  war  against  M.  Antony 
with  great  success,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  Some  time  after  he  was  de- 
throned by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
regained  bis  power,and  drove  awa]|r  the  usurper, 
called  Tiridates.  The  usurper  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Augustus,  the  Rommi  emperor,  and 
Phraates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead 
hia  cause  and  gain  the  favours  of  lus  powerftil 
judge.  He  was  sttcce»fai  in  his  embassy :  he 
name  a  treaty  of  peaee  and  alliance  with  the 
Bonan  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand- 
ards which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Cras> 
BBS  and  Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with 
their  wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements 
were  performed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates 
delivered  his  children  into  the  hands  of  AugiiB- 
tua  to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign 
with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his  subjects 
would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  an^  one  of 
his  fhrnily  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebel- 
lion, though,  at  the  same  time,  they  scorned  to 
support  the  interest  of  any  usurper  who  was  not 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsacide.  He  was, 
however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, who  placed  her  son,  called  Phraatices, 
on  the  throne.  Vol,  Mux.  7,  c.  6. — Justin,  43, 
c  6.-^Diod.  Cos,  51,  itc-^Plut.  in  Avion,  &c. 
—  71id<.  ilnn.  6,  c.  38. 

PflRAATicfis,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He,  with 
his  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  throne.  His  reign  was 
short,  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  whom  he 
had  oftended  by  cruelty,  avarice,  and  oppression. 

Phraortrs  succeeded  his  father  Deioces  on 
the  throne  of  Medis.  He  made  war  against  the 
neighbonrinff  nations,  and  conquered  the  neat- 
est part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  a  battle  by  the  Af^^yrians.  after  a  reign  of  23 
jeuTBf  B.  C.  6S5.  His  son  Cyaxares  succeeded 
him.    It  is  su2>pofied  that  the  Arphaiad  men- 


tioned in  Jndith  in  Phiaortes.  Pamx, — MembL 
1,  c.  102. 

PHRAslcLEa,  a  nephew  of  Theaustoclea, 
whose  danghter  Nicomacha  he  married.  PM, 
in  TiUvt. 

PmioNim,  a  danehter  of  Etearchus,  long  of 
Crete.  She  was  ddivered  to  a  servant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The  servant 
was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child,  but  as  he 
was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the  seA, 
he  acoordinffly  let  her  down  into  the  water  by  a 
rope,  and  took  her  oat  again  unhurt  Phronima 
was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  concubines 
of  Poljrmnetius,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
of  Battus,  the  ibimder  of  Cyrene.  Htrodol.  4. 
cl64. 

Phbyms,  L  a celebratedprostitute,  who  Hon* 
riahed  at  Athens  about  3t8  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  Vid,  Praadtdu.  This 
was  one  of  his  nest  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  is  said  that 
Apelles  painted  nis  Venus  AnadyomCne  tSusr 
he  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich 
by  the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  she  oftred 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  inscriiK 
tion  was  placed  on  the  walls:  AUxander  dimi^ 
Sid  'merdirix  PkrvHe  refeeU.  This  was  refus- 
ed. PHm,  34,  c  8.— —II.  There  was  also  ano» 
ther  of  the  same  name,  who  was  accnsed  of  im- 
piety. When  she  saw  that  she  was  going:  to  be 
condemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so 
influenced  her  jud(^  that  she  was  immediately 
acquitted.     Q«ta/ti.  2,  c.  15. 

Pbrynighus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  disciple 
ofThespis.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  centurr 
before  uhrist,  the  elements  of  tragedy,  though 
still  in  a  separate  state,  were  individually  so 
fitted  and  prepared,  as  to  recjuire  nothine  but  a 
master  hand  to  unite  them  mto  one  whole  of 
life  and  beauty.  The  Dithyramb  ]>resentcd  in 
its  solemn  tone  and  lofty  strains  a  rich  mine  of 
choral  poetry ;  the  r^gnlar  narrative  and  mi« 
meticcharacterofthe  Thespian  chorus  ftirnish* 
ed  the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. To  him  belong  the  chief  merit  of  thia 
combination.  Dropping  the  light  and  farcical 
cast  of  the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  al- 
together Bacchus  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for 
the  subjects  of  his  pieces  in  the  grave  and  strik<» 
ing  events  registered  in  the  mythology  or  history 
of  his  country.  This,  however,  was  not  a  prac- 
tice altogether  original  or  unexampled.  The 
fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  adven- 
tures of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adrastus, 
shows  that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melan- 
choly incident  and  mortal  personages  had  long 
before  been  introduced.  There  is  ako  some 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  young  tragedian 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in  the  formation 
of  his  drama.  Aristotle  distinctly  attributes  to 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  prima-* 
ry  suggestions  of  tragedy ;  as  in  his  Margites 
was  given  the  firrt  idea  of  comedy.  Now  it  is 
an  hii^torical  fact  that  a  few  years  before  Phry- 
nichus  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poems 
had  been  collected,  revised,  arranged  and  pub* 
lishedbythecareof  Pisistratns.   Suchanerent 
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would  natorallf  attnct  attention,  and  add  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  study  of  this  mighty  mas- 
ter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  his  «i/i4eccf 
ipmfimrtift^  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  strike 
and  operate  npon  a  mind,  acute,  ready,  and  in- 
genious, as  that  of  Phrynichusmust  have  been. 
At  anj  rate  these  two  facts  stand  in  close  chro- 
nological connexion— the  first  edition  of  Homer, 
and  the  birth  of  tragedy,  properly  so  called. 
Takiiig  then  the  ode  and  the  tone  of  the  Di- 
thyramb, the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer 
and  the  themes,  which  natural  tradition  or  even 
recent  events  supplied.  Phrynichus  combined 
these  several  materials  together,  and  so  brought 
them  forward  under  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
Thespian  exhibition.  Thus,  at  length,  does 
tragedy  dawn  upon  us.  These  changes  in  the 
eharacter  of  the  drama,  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner. The  recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  dis- 
jointed, rambling  episodes  of  humorous  legend, 
separated  b^  the  wild  dance  and  nois^  sons  of 
a  satyr  choir,  but  a  connected  succession  of  se- 
rious narrative  or  grave  conversation,  with  a 
chorus  composed  oipersonai^  involved  in  the 
story;  all  relating  to  one  subject  and  all  tending 
to  one  result.  Tfaisrecitative  again  alternated 
with  a  series  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  thought  and  lofty  poetry,  themselves 
turning  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  theme  of 
the  interwoven  dialogue.  In  correspondency 
with  these  alterations  in  tone  and  composition, 
the  actor  and  the  choristers  must  have  assumed 
a  difierent  aspect  The  uerformers  were  now 
the  representatives  not  or  Silenus  and  the  Sa- 

?rs,  but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  their  attendants, 
he  goat-skin  guise  and  obstreperous  sportive- 
ness  were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of 
persons  engaged  in  matters  of  serioas  business 
or  deep  affliction,  and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank 
and  state  of  several  individuals  employed  in 
the  piece.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  as  the 
actor  was  still  but  one,  so  never  more  than  one 
personage  was  introduced.  For  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  one  actor,  changing  his  dress,  ap- 
peared in  different  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play :  a  device  fyequenlly  employed  in 
later  limes,  when  the  increased  number  of  act- 
ors rendered  such  a  contrivance  less  necessary. 
This  actor  sometimes  represented  female  per- 
sonages, for  Phrynichus  is  stated  to  have  first 
brought  a  female  character  on  the  stage.  Thus 
fh>m  the  midst  of  the  coarse  buffooneries  and 
rode  imitations  of  the  Satyric  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not 
her  perfect,  form.  For  mighty  as  had  been  the 
stride  towards  the  establishment  of  the  serious 
drama,  yet  in  the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we 
find  the  infancy  not  the  maturity  of  tragedy. 
There  was  still  many  an  excrescence  to  be  re- 
moved; many  a  chasm  to  be  filled  op ;  many  a 
ruffged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regularity; 
and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dlmeiusions.  The  man- 
agement  of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial 
even  to  rudeness.  The  argument  was  some 
naked  incident,  mythologic  or  historical,  on 
which  the  chorus  sung  and  the  actor  recited  in 
a  connected  but  desultory  succession.  There 
was  no  interweaving  or  development  of  plot ; 
no  studied  arrancrement  of  fact  and  catastrophe; 
no  skiUhl  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural 
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interest  of  the  tale,  and  work  up  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pit|r. 
The  odes  of  the  chorus  were  sweei  and  betmi- 
ta\ ;  the  dances  scientific  and  dexterously  given: 
but  then  these  odes  and  dances  still  composed 
the  principal  part  of  the  performance.  They 
narrowed  in  the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw 
them  into  comparative  insignificance.  Na7,iMC 
unfrequently,  whilst  the  actor  appeared  in  a 
posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  consteniation,  (he 
chorus  would  prolong  its  dance  and  chantingSi 
and  leave  to  the  performer  little  more  than  the 
part  of  a  speechless  ima^.  In  short,  the  druna 
of  Phr3rnichus  was  a  senous  opera  of  lyric  soae 
and  skilful  dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artfai 
plot  and  interesting  dialogue.  Such  was  Phiy- 
nichus  as  an  iiweiUar ;  but  since  the  poet  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  during  a  space  of  nearly  fony 
years,  and  since  for  more  than  twenty  « those 
years  he  had  in  JEschylus  a  contemporary  end 
a  rival,  his  own  experience  and  the  improT^ 
ments  of  such  an  opponent  would  give  to  the 
later  plays  of  Phrynichus  a  character,  an  ei- 
pansion,  and  a  refinement,  in  which  his  earlier 
and  unaided  attempts  were  so  deficient  The 
Capture  o]  Miletus,  which  he  composed  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  his  own  first  appeazaoee 
as  a  dramatist,  and  five  years  after  the  first n^ 
tor^  of  iBschylus,  was,  to  judge  from  its  effect^ 
a  piece  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  Eighm 
years  after  this,  he  won  the  tragic  prize  lor  hii 
Choragus  Themistocles,  with  the  PiMiM,a 
play  perhaps  little  inferior  in  dramatic  exed- 
lence  and  arrangement  to  the  Perut,  which, 
four  years  afterwards,  iBschylus  prodnoedoa 
the  same  subject  Indeed,  the  poet,  whose 
odes  were  characterized,  even  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes,  as  reaped  from  the  sacred  met* 
dow  or  the  muses,  sweet  as  the  ambrosia  of  the 
bee ;  the  poet,  whose  dramas  were  by  the  sane 
admirable  judge  styled  pieces  of  singular  beaa* 
ty ;  the  poet,  wno  so  long  and  sometimesso  sa^ 
cessfully  competed  with  an  .£schvlos— on^ 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  no  oroinary  eon* 
poser ;  and  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  that 
great  tragedian  is  represented  as  so  stodionslf 
rebutting,  is  another  high  compliment  lo  the 
powers  of  Phrynichus.  Still  we  must  remen- 
ner,  in  tracing  the  inventive  improvers  of  tra^ 
edy,  that  the  real  claims  of  Phrynichus  areatf 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved 
through  imitation  of  others,  but  by  the  prodiW' 
tions  of  his  own  unassisted  ingenuity  ana  talest. 
In  this  view,  those  claims  must  almost  eatir^ 
be  restricted  to  the  combination  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of  the  Thespian  cho- 
rus ;  the  conversion  of  Satvric  gayety  into  ihe 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  theneefoitb 
peculiarly  styled  tragedy.  In  all  sueceedio; 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynichus  seeais io 
have  been  simply  the  follower  of  .£schylos. 

PimvNia,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  fini 
who  obtained  a  musical  priae  at  the  Panalhe- 
naea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  sem 
hv  all  his  predecessors,  B.  G.  43a  It  is  wd 
that  he  was  oriirinally  a  cook  at  the  boose  of 
Hiero,  kine  of  Sicilv. 

Phva.     Vii  Pinibrains. 

Phvllos,  a  general  of  Phocis,  dnrine  Ihe 
Pbocian  or  Sacred  war  against  the  Tbehanst 
He  had  assumed  the  coounand  after  the  detfh 
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of  his  brothers,  Philomelas  and  Onomarchns. 
He  is  called  by  some  Phajrllos.     Vid  Phocis, 

Phtscon,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, from  (^tKTxii  venUr).    Aiken,  3,  c.  23. 

Phtton,  a  general  of  ihe  people  of  Rhegium 
against  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He 
iras  taken  by  the  enemy  and  tortured,  B.  G. 
387,  and  his  son  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

PiA.  or  PiALiA,  festivals  instituted  in  honour 
of  Adrian  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.    They 
were  celebrated  at  Puteoli  on  the  second  year 
of  the  Olympiads. 
PicT^.     vid.  Part  I. 

PiCTOR,  Fabiub,  a  consul,  under  whom  silver 
was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  485. 

PiNOARua,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest  years 
to  the  study  of  music  and  poetry,  and  he  was 
taught  how  to  compose  verses  with  elegance 
and  simplicity  by  Myrtis and  Corinna.     when 
he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
aetiled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left  some  honey- 
combs as  he  reposed  on  the  grass.    This  was 
universally  explained  as  a  prognostic  of  his  fu- 
ture greamess  and  celebrity,  and   indeed  he 
seemel  entitled  to  notice  when  he  had  conquer- 
ed Myrtis  in  a  musical  contest    He  was  not, 
however,  so  successful  against  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  times,  while  ne  was  competitor,  a 
poetical  prize,  which  was  adjudged  rather  to  the 
charms  of  her  person,  than  to  the  brDliancy  of 
her  genius  or  the  superiority  of  her  composi- 
tion .   In  the  publ  ic  assemblies  of  Greece,  where 
females  were  not  permitted  to  contend,  Pindar 
was  rewarded  with  the  prize  in  preference  to 
every  other  competitor ;  and  as  the  conquerors 
at  Olympia  were  the  subject  of  his  composi- 
tions, the  poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and 
Srinces.    His  hymns  and  paeans  were  repeated 
efore  the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece^  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
should  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit-ofier- 
Inss  that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars. 
This  was  not  the  only  public  honour  which  he 
received ;  after  his  death  he  was  honoured  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.    His 
statue  was  erected  at  Thebes,  in  the  public 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  six 
centuries  after  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and 
ad  mi  ration  by  the  geographer  Pausanias.    The 
honours  which  hadbeen  paid  to  him  while  alive 
were  a1.<«o  shared  by  his  posterity ;  and  at  the 
celebration  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  was  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  the 
poet.     Even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Thebans  showed  regard  for  his  memory,  and 
Ihe  SfMirtans  spared  the  house  which  the  prince 
of  lyf  ics  had  inhabited  when  they  destroyed  the 
houses  and  the  walls  of  Thebes.    The  same 
respect  was  also  paid  him  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.    It 
i.s  said  that  Pindar  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86,  B.  C.  435.    The  greatest  part  of  his  works 
have  perished.    He  had  written  some  hymns  to 
the  jerods,  poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dilhyram- 
hics  to  Bacchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories 
obtained  at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
r^emean  games.    Of  all  these,  the  odes  are  the 


only  compositions  extant,  admired  for  sublimity 
of  sentiments,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy 
and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of  meta- 

Shors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  ele^fance  of 
iction.  He  has  been  censured  for  his  afiecta- 
tion  in  composing  an  ode  from  which  the  letter 
S  was  excluded.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  those  of  Heyne,  4to.  Goitingen,  1773 ;  of 
Glasgow,  12mo.  1774 ;  and  of  Scfamidiua,  4to. 
Witteberg,  1616.  Atheik,^q:u,intU.  10,  c.  1.— 
HortU.  4,  od.  %^AClian.  V.  H.  3.— Powa.  1,  c. 
8,  1.  9,  c.  23.— VaZ.  Max,  9,  c.  l2.^Plul,  in 
Alex, — Curt.  1,  c.  13. 

PiBANDER,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  abolished 
the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundred 
tyrants.  He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
Uonon,  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus,  in 
which  the  Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.  C.  394. 

Diod. 11.  A  poet  of  Rhodes^  who  composed 

a  poem  called  Heraclea^  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  repre^ 
sented  his  hero  armed  with  a  club.  Pans.  8, 
c.22. 

PisEua,  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  260  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.    Plin.  7,  c.  26. 

Pisis,  a  native  of  Thespis,  who  gained  un- 
common influence  among  the  Thebans,  and 
behaved  with  great  courage  in  defence  of  their 
liberties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Thespioe. 

Pi8i8TRATiD£,  the  descendants  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athens.     Vid.  Pisistratue. 

P18I8TRATU8,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  early  du^inguished  himself  bv  his 
valour  in  the  field,  and  bv  his  address  and  elo- 
quence at  home.  After  he  had  rendered  him- 
self the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libe- 
rality, and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fougnt  their  battles,  particularlv  near  Salamis, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable  to  his 
views;  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  lately  instituted  his 
celebrated  laws,  opposed  him,  and  discovered 
his  duplicity  and  artitd  behaviour  before  the 
public  assembly.  Pisistratus  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  measures  of  his  relation,  Solon,  but 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his 
country-house,  he  cut  himself  in  various  places, 
and  affer  he  had  exposed  his  mangled  body  to 
the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplored  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  accused  his  enemies  of  attempts  upon 
his  life,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  the  people, 
the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the 
oppressed,  he  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men 
from  the  populace  to  defend  his  person  in  fu- 
ture from  the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
enemies.  The  unsuspecting  people  unan  imous- 
ly  granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed  it 
with  all  his  influence ;  and  Pisistratus  had  no 
sooner  received  an  armed  band,  on  whose  fidel- 
ity and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he  seized 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute. The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credu- 
lity ;  yet,  thon&:h  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of 
the  citizens,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  conspired 
together  against  him,  and  by  their  means  he  was 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  city.  His  house  and 
all  his  efiects  were  exposed  to  sale,  but  there  was 
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found  in  AUwds  only  one  man  wlio  would  buy 
them.  The  priFate  dissentions  of  the  friends  m 
libertyproved  fayoarable  to  the  expelled  tyrant; 
and  Alegacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycuivtts, 
secretly  proposed  to  restore Pisistratns  to allhis 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would 
marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  consented,  and 
by  the  assistance  oi  his  father-in-law,  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycuigus,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish himself.  By  means  of  a  woman  called 
Phya,  whose  shape  was  tall,  and  whose  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  imposed  upon 
the  people,  and  created  himself  adherents  even 
amoag  his  enemies.  Pfaya  was  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  showing 
herself  subservient  to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus, 
•he  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  the  patroness  of  Athens^  who  was 
come  down  from  hearen  to  re-establish  her  far 
Tourite  Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  will  of  heav^en,  and  Ihvoured  by 
the  affection  of  the  people.  Some  time  after, 
when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megacles, 
he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his. 
▼ery  tmops,  were  alieimted  from  him  by  the  in- 
fluence, the  intrigues,  and  the  bribery  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  fled  from  Athens,  where  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  his  oower,  and  retired 
to  Eubosa.  Eleven  years  after  he  was  drawn 
from  his  obscure  retreat,  by  means  of  his  son 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a  tnira  time  received  by 
the  people  of  Athens  as  their  master  and  sove- 
reign. He  died  about  637  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  after  be  had  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Athens  for  33  years,  including  the 
years  of  his  banishment,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hipparchus.  Pisistratus  claims  our 
admiration  for  his  justice,  his  liberality,  and 
his  moderation.  He  often  refused  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  and  when  he 
had  one  day  been  virulently  accused  of  murder, 
rather  than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went  to 
the  areopaguB,  and  there  convinced  the  Athe- 
nians that  the  accusation  of  hts  enemies  were 
Sroundless,  and  that  his  life  was  irreproachable. 
I  is  to  his  labours  that  we  are  indeoted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  he 
was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  intro- 
duced them  at  Athens  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand.  He  also  established  a  public 
library  at  Athens,  and  the  valuable  books  which 
be  had  diligently  collected  were  carried  into 
Persia  when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital  of  Attica.  Hipparchus  and  Hippias, 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  had  received  the 
name  of  Pitislraiidaf  rendered  themselves  as 
illustrious  as  their  father,  but  the  flames  of  lib- 
erty were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguished.  The 
PisistratidaB  governed  with  great  moderation, 
yet  the  name  of  tyrant  or  sovereign  was  insup- 
portable to  the  Athenians.  Two  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  called  Harmodius 
ana  Aristogiton,  conspired  against  them,  and 
Hipparchus  was  despatched  in  a  public  as- 
semoly.  This  murder  was  not,  however,  at- 
tended with  any. advantages;  and  though  the 
two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  who  have  been 
celebrated  through  every  age  for  their  patriots- 
ism,  were  supported  by  the  people,  yet  Hippias 
quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncommon  firmness 
and  prudence,  and  for  a  while  preserved  that 
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peace  in  Athens  which  bis  ihther  had  often 
been  unable  to  command.  This  was  not  luog 
to  continue.  Hippias  was  at  last  expelled  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Athenians  and  of  iheir 
allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  he  left  Auica  when 
he  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  After  the  banishmem  of 
the  PisistratidaB,  the  Athenians  became  moie 
than  commonly  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and 
c^n  sacrificed  the  most  powerful  of  their  citi- 
zenSj  apprehensive  of  the  influence  pop- 
ularity, and  a  well-directed  liberality,  migk 
gmn  among  a  fickle  and  unsettled  popnlMe. 
The  Pisistratids  were  banished  from  Azhens 
about  18  years  afler  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  B. 
C.  510.  jElian,  r.  H.  13,  c.  14.— Pa»&  7,  c 
^-^Berodot.  1,  c.  69, 1.  6,  c.  108.— Cte.  di  oraL 

3.—  Vol,  Max.  1,  c.  3. IL  A  son  of  Nestor. 

ApoUod, III.  A  king  of  Orchomenos,  who 

rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  towards 
the  nobles.  He  was  put  to  death  by  them,  and 
they  carried  away  the  body  from  the  paUic  as- 
sembly, by  hiding  each  a  piece  of  flesh  under 
their  garments  to  prevent  a  discovery  from  the 
people,  of  which  he  was  a  great  favourite.  Pktk, 
in  Par. TV,  A  Theban  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man interest,  while  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
in  Qreece.  He  assassinated  the  praetor  ct 
BoBotia,  for  which  he  was  put  to  deatn,  dfcc. 

Piso.  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calpomians,  desoeaded 
from  Calpus,  the  son  of  r^uma.  Befov  the 
death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  family  had 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  bea 
honoured  with  triumphs,  on  accoimt  of  their  vic- 
tories in  the  difierent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Of  this  famil^,  the  most  famous  were, 

^I.  Lucius  Calpumius,  who  was  tribune  of 

the  people  about  149  years  before  Christ,  and 
afterwards  consul.  His  frugality  procured  hin 
the  surname  of  Frugi^  and  he  gained  the  great- 
est honours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman, 
and  an  historian.  He  made  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Sicily,  and  rewarded  his  son,  who  had 
behaved  with  great  valour  during  the  war,wii& 
a  crown  of  gold  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  harangaa,whicii 
were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cieero.    His  style  vas 

obscure  and  inelegant II.  Caius,  a  Ronaa 

consul,  A.  XT.  C.  687,  who  supported  the  ooa- 
snlar  dignity  against  the  tumults  of  tbetribniKS 
and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He  made  t 
law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  generally  pre- 
vailed at  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
—III.  Cneius,  another  consul  under  Augus- 
tus. He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tiberias, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty. 
He  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  Germaiu- 
cus,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  shnimed  aad 
despised  by  his  friends,  he  destroyed  himseU^ 
A.  D.  90. ^IV.  Lucius,  a  private  man,  ac- 
cused of  having  uttered  seditious  words  against 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  oondemnra,  but 
a  natural  death  saved  him  fVom  the  buds  of  the 

executioner. V.  Lucius,  a  governor  ofRome 

for  twenty  years,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit  Some, 
however,  say  that  Tiberius  made  him  governor 
of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued  drinking 
with  him  a  night  and  two  days,  ortwo  days  and 
two  nights  according  to  Pliny.    Horace  dedi- 
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cated  his  poem  de  Arte  PoeticA  to  hi^  two  sons, 
whose  partiality  for  literature  had  distingiiiBhea 
them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  and  who 
were  fond  of  cuhivating  poetry  in  their  leisure 

hours.    PliU.  in  Cas.'-PUn,  18,  c.  3. VI. 

Cneitts,  a  factions  and  turbalent  youth,  who  con- 
spired against  his  country  with  Catiline.    He 

was  among  the  friends  of  Julius  Ctesar. 

YII.  Cains,  a  Roman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero. 
He  had  rendered  himself  a  favourite  of  the  peo- 

Sie  by  his  ptrivate  as  well  as  public  virtues,  tr^ 
le  generosltv  of  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of 
pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  his  austerity 
with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
freedman.  who  was  among  the  conspirators, 
soon  cut  him  off,  with  all  nis  tmrtisans.  He 
refused  to  court  the  affections  or  the  people  and 
of  the  armv,  when  the  whole  had  been  made 
public ;  ana,  instead  of  taking  proper  measures 
for  his  preservation,  either  by  proclaiming  him- 
self emperor,  as  hLs  friends  advised,  or  by  seek- 
ing a  retreat  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  bis  own  hoase,  where  he 
opened  the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to 
death.— VIII.  Lucius,  a  senator,  who  follow- 
ed the  emperor  Valerian  into  Persia.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  Va- 
lerian, but  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  a 
few  weeks  after,  A.  D.  961,  by  Valens,  &c. 
Horai. — TacU,  Ann,  <f»  Htst. — Vol,  Max. — 
Liv. — SiuUm.^Cie.  de  offie.  Ac. — Phd.  in  Cits. 

&c. IX.  One  of  the  30  tyrants  appointed 

over  Athens  by  Lysander. 

PfTHOLBON,  an  msignificant  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  some  epigrams  a^inst  J. 
Caesar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Horace  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
style.  Swton.  de  d.  Rh. — Horat,  1,  sat.  10,  v. 
21.— 3ferc0».  9,  sat.  9. 

Prrrlcos,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His 
father's  name  was  Cyrrad  ius.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Alcaius,  he  delivered  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Me- 
lanchrus;  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
wa^ed  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen,  and  challen^  to  single 
combat  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general.  PItlacas 
had  recourse  to  artifice,  and  entangled  his  ad- 
versary in  a  net,  which  he  had  concealed  under 
his  shield,  and  easily  despatched  hi  m.  He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  victory,  and  his  coun- 
tTymen,  sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimouslv  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  their  city  with  unlimit- 
ed authority.  In  this  capacity  Pittacus  behaved 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence,  and  after 
he  had  ^vemed  his  fellow-cilizens  with  the 
strictest  justice,  and  after  he  had  established 
and  enforced  the  most  salutary  laws,  he  volun- 
tarily resisrned  the  sovereign  power  after  he  had 
enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing  that  the  vir- 
tues and  innocence  of  private  life  were  incom- 
patible with  the  power  and  influence  of  a  sove- 
reiqri.  His  disinterestedness  joined  him  many 
admirers ;  and  when  the  Mitvleneans  wished  to 
reward  his  public  services  bvpresentinsr  him 
with  an  immense  tract  of  territorv,  he  refused 
to  accept  more  land  than  what  should  be  con- 
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tained  within  the  distance  to  which  he  coald 
throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  the  89d  year  of 
his  age,  aboitt  570  years  before  Christ,  after  he 
had  spent  the  la.st  ten  years  of  his  life  in  litera- 
ry  ease  and  peaceful  retirement.  Many  of  his 
maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world  how  great 
an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  his 
abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  man. 
By  one  of  his  laws,  eveiy  fault  committed  by  a 
man  when  intoxicated  deserved  double  punish- 
ment. The  titles  of  some  of  his  writings  are 
preserved  by  Laertius,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses,  some  Taws  in  prose  ad- 
dressed to  his  countrymen,  epistles,  and  moral 
precepts  called  adomeTia.  Diog. — Aristot  Pc 
lit. — jPhU.  in  symp.^Paus.  10.  c.  24. — jBlian. 
H.  V.  9,  Ac— Fo/.  Max.  6,  c.  6. 

Placidu,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphns^  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af- 
terwards Constantius,  by  whom  she  had  Valen- 
tinian  the  third.    She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Plancina,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  in- 
trigues and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso,  and 
was  accused  with  him  of  having  murdered  Ger- 
manicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was 
acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  emperess  Livia, 
or  on  accotmt  of  the  partiality  of  the  emperor 
for  her  person.  Sub^rvient  in  every  thing  to 
the  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  her  instigation,  be- 
came guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  to  injure  the 
character  of  Agrippina.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippina,  Plancina  put  herself  to  death,  A.  D. 
33.     Tadi.  Awn.  6,  c.  96,  ftc. 

Plancus,  L.  Munatius,  I.  a  Roman,  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and 
his  extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and 
had  presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  but  he  foi^  all  his  dignity,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  Cleo- 
pjatra  and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  the  Egyp- 
tian queen  in  Alexandria,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  meanest  stage-dancer,  and,  in 
comedy,  he  personated  Glaucus,  and  painted 
his  body  of  a  green  colour,  dancing  on  a  public 
stage  quite  naked,  only  with  a  crown  orgreen 
reMs  on  his  head,  while  he  had  tied  behind 
his  hack  the  tail  of  a  large  sea  fish.  This  ex- 
posed him  to  the  nnblic  derision,  and  when  An- 
tony had  joined  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  cen- 
suring him  for  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he 
deserted  to  Octavius,  who  received  him  with 
great  marks  of  friendship  and  attention.  It  was 
he  who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  the 
title  of  Augustus  should  be  conferred  on  his 
friend  Octavius,  as  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated I  od.  7  to  him ;  and  he  certainly  deserved 
the  honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero.  He 
founded  a  town  in  Gaul,  which  he  called  Lug- 

dunum.    PlvJt..  in  Anion. II.  A  patrician, 

proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  His 
servants  wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but 
he  refu'^ed  it  rather  than  expose  their  persons 
to  danger. 

Plato,  T.  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 
son  of  Ariston  and  Pareclonia.  His  original 
name  was  Aristocles,  and  he  received  that  of 
Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.    As 
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one  of  the  desoendanis  of  Codras,  tnd  u  the 
offspriDff  of  a  noble^  iJnstrioas,  aad  opolent 
family,  rlato  was  educaied  with  care,  his  body 
was  fonned  and  invigorated  with  grmnastic  ex- 
ercises, and  his  mind  was  cultivateaf  and  enlighu 
ened  Inr  the  study  of  poetry  and  of  geometry, 
fh>m  which  he  derived  that  acaientiss  of  jndg* 
ment  and  warmth  of  imagination,  which  have 
stamped  his  character  as  the  most  subtile  and 
flowery  writer  of  anti^oity.  He  first  began  his 
literary  career  by  writmg  poems  and  tragedies ; 
bat  he  was  soon  disgostra  with  his  own  produc- 
tions, when,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  Socrates,  and  when  he  was 
enabled  to  compare  and  examine,  with  critical 
aceuraey,  the  merit  of  his  eomposibons  with 
those  of  lus  poetical  predecessors.  During  eight 
years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Socrates ;  and  after  his  death  Plato  retired  fVom 
Athens,  and  began  to  travel  over  Qreece.  He 
risited  Magara,  Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he 
met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  his  fellow- 
disciplesj  whom  the  violent  death  of  their  mas- 
ter had  likewise  removed  from  Anica.  He  af- 
terwards visited  Magna  Grascia,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the 
leamint,  abiUiie^.  and  reputation,  of  its  profes- 
sors, Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Euiytus.  He 
afterwards  passied  into  Sicily,  and  examined  the 
eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that  island. 
He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the  mathe- 
matician Theodoras  flourished,  and  where  he 
knew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  pbilo- 
eophy  and  metempsychosis  had  been  fostered 
and  cherished,  wneo  he  had  finished  his  tra- 
▼elflL  Plato  retired  to  the  groves  of  Academus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  bis  lec- 
tures were  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learn- 
ed, noble,  and  illostrious  pupils :  and  the  philo- 
sopher, by  refusing*  to  have  a  snare  in  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  affaits,  rendered  his  name  more 
famous  and  his  school  more  freouented.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  he  presided  at  ine  head  of  the 
academy,  and  there  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those 
dialogues  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  and  country.  His  studies,  however, 
were  interrupted  for  a  while,  whilst  he  obeyed 
the  pressing  calls  and  invitations  of  Dionjrsius, 
and  whilst  ne  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a 
man,  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  friend  of 
liberty.  Vid,  IHonysius  wi.  In  his  dress  the 
philosopher  was  not  ostentatious,  his  manners 
were  elegant,  but  modest,  simple,  without  affec- 
tation ;  and  the  great  honours  which  his  learn^ 
in?  deserved  were  not  paid  to  his  appearance. 
When  he  came  to  the  Olympian  ^mes,  Plato 
resided  in  a  family  who  were  totally  strangers 
to  him.  He  told  them  bis  name  was  Plato,  yet 
he  never  spoke  of  the  employment  he  pursued 
at  Athens;  and  when  he  returned  home,  attend- 
ed by  the  family  which  had  so  kindly  entertain- 
ed him,  he  was  desired  to  show  them  the  great 
philosopher  whose  name  he  bore :  their  surprise 
was  ^reat  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself 
was  the  Phito  whom  they  wished  to  behold. 
In  his  diet  he  was  moderate,  and  indeed,  to  so- 
briety and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  and 
to  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which  enfeeble 
the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some  have  at- 
tributed his  preservation  dnrtng  the  tremendoas 
pestilence  which  raged  at  Athens  with  so  mueh 
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fury  at  the  beginning  o€ihe  Pelopooneaian 
Plato  died  on  his  birthday,  in  tlie  81st  year  of 
his  age,  about  Z8i  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  expired,  according  to  Cicero,  as  he 
was  writing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  nume- 
rous; they  are  all  written  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, except  19  letters.  He  speaks  always  by 
the  mouth  of  others ;  and  for  the  elegance,  me- 
lody, and  Kweetnesa  of  his  expresaioaa,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  appellaiioB  of  the  Athe- 
nian Me.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem  for  him. 
that  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric  he  exclaimed 
errare  mtkereuU  male  cwm  PlaUme^  fitam  atm 
iUis  vera  ttUire  g  and  Uuintilian  said,  thai 
when  he  read  Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  not  a 
man,  but  a  divinity  speaking.  His  style,  how- 
ever, though  admired  and  commended  oy  the 
best  and  most  refined  critics  amoni;  the  an- 
cients, has  not  escaped  the  cen&ure  oif  some  of 
the  modems;  and  the  philosopher  ban  been 
blamed  who  supports  that  fire  is  a  pyramid  tied 
to  the  earth  by  numbers,  that  the  world  is  a 
figure  consisting  of  12  pentagons,  and  who,  to 
prove  the  metempsychosis  and  the  immortaliiy 
of  the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are  bom  ftom 
the  living,  and  the  living  fixm  the  dead.  In  his 
.^ystem  of  philosophy,  he  followed  the  physics  of 
Meraclitus,  the  metaphysical  opinioiis  oTPytha- 
goras,  and  the  morals  of  Socrates.  He  main- 
tained the  existence  of  two  beings,  one  sdf-ex- 
istent,  and  the  other  formed  by  the  hand  of  a 
pre-existent  creature,  god  and  man.  The  world 
was  created  t^  that  self-existent  cause,  from  the 
rude  undigested  mass  of  matter  which  had  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  and  which  had  even  been 
animated  by  an  irregular  principle  of  motioa. 
The  origin  of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  the 

government  of  a  deity,  without  admitting  a  stnb- 
ora  intractability  and  wiklness  congenial  lo 
matter ;  and  fVom  these,  consequently,  could  be 
demonstrated  the  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  from  thence  the  extravagant  ^ 
sions  and  appetites  of  men.  From  materials 
like  these  were  formed  the  four  elemeniB,  ud 
the  beautifal  structure  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  and  into  the  active^  but  irrational  princi' 
pie  of  matter,  the  divinity  inftised  a  rational 
soul.  The  soals  of  men  were  fonned  from  ihe 
remainder  of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world, 
which  had  previoasly  given  existence  to  the 
invisible  gods  and  demons.  The  philosopher, 
therefore,  supported  the  doctrine  or  ideal  forms, 
and  the  pre-exi'^lence  of  the  human  mind,  which 
he  considered  a^  emanations  of  the  Deity,  which 
can  never  remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things 
unworthyoftheir  divine  original.  Men  ooidd 
perceive  with  their  corporeal  senses,  the  types 
of  im«nutab1e  things,  and  the  fluctuating  objects 
of  the  material  world ;  bat  the  sudden  changes 
to  which  these  are  continually  obnoxious,  create 
innumerable  disorders,  and  hence  arises  decep- 
tion, and,  in  short,  all  the  errors  and  miseries  of 
human  life.  Yet,  in  whatever  situation  mia 
mav  be,  he  is  still  an  object  of  divine  concera, 
and  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
pre-existent  cause,  he  must  comply  with  the 
purposes  of  his  creation,  and  by  proper  care 
and  dili^nce  he  can  recover  those  immaculate 
powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed. 
All  science  the  philosopher  made  to  consist  in 
reminiscence,  and  in  recallint?  the  nature,  forms 
and  proportions  of  those  perfect  and  immutable 
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essences  with  which  the  human  miod  had  been 
conversant.  The  pa;jsioD5  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  coDsisted  of  the  irascible 
passions,  which  originated  in  pride  or  resent- 
ment, and  were  seated  in  the  breast:  the  other, 
Xounoed  on  the  love  of  pleasure,  was  the  concu- 
piscihle  part  of  the  soul,  seated  in  the  belly  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  body.  These  different 
orders  induced  the  philofiopher  to  compare  the 
soul  to  a  small  republic,  of  which  the  reasoning 
and  judging  powers  were  stationed  in  the  head, 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which  the  senses 
were  its  euards  and  servants.  B^  the  irascible 
part  of  the  soul  men  asserted  their  dignity,  re- 
pelled injuries,  and  scorned  danger ;  and  the 
concupiscible  part  provided  the  support  and  the 
necessities  of  the  bodjr,  and,  when  governed 
with  proprietv,  it  gave  rise  to  temperance.  Jus- 
tke  was  produced  by  the  regular  dominion  of 
veasoo,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  passions; 
and  prudence  arose  from  the  strength,  acute- 
ness,  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  without  which 
all  other  virtues  could  not  exist.  Plato  was  the 
first  who  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
upon  ai^uments  solid  and  permanent,  deduced 
from  trutli  and  experience.  From  doctrines 
like  these,  the  great  founder  pf  Platonisra  con- 
cluded, that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a 
community  of  men  whose  passions  could  be  gov- 
erned with  moderation,  and  who,  from  know- 
ing the  evils  and  miseries  which  arise  from  ill 
conduct,  mijght  aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain 
that  perfection  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  rational  and  moral  pow- 
ers. To  illnstrate  this  more  fully,  the  phaoso- 
pher  wrote  a  book,  well  known  oy  the  name  of 
the  republic  of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains, 
with  acuteness,  judgment,  and  elegance,  the 
rise  and  revolution  of  civil  society;  and  so  re- 
spected was  his  opinion-sas  a  legislator,  that  his 
scholars  were  employed  in  reflating  the  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  Ells,  and  Cnidu.<^  at  the  desire 
of  those  states,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political 
rules  for  good  and  impartial  government  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  east.  The  best  editions  of 
Plato  are  those  of  Francof.  fol.  1602,  and  Bi- 
pont.  13  vols.  8vo.  1788.  PUU^.  Dial,  &c.* 
Cic.  dt  ogU,  1.  de  div.  1,  c.  26,de  N.  D.^c 
12.  Tus,  1,  c.  n.—Plid,  in  Sol.  SuL-^Seneca, 
€p.-^QuifUiL  10,  c.  I,  Ac.—.SUiaiL   V.  J7.  9 

and  i.—Paus,  1,  c.  ^.^Diog. II  A  Greek 

poet,  called  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  445.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  pieces. 

Plautia  Lbx,  was  enacted  by  M.  Plautius, 
the  tribune  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  required  everv 
tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons  of  their 
body  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the  honour 
common  to  all  the  three  orders^  according  to  the 

majority  of  votes  in  every  tnbe. Another. 

called  also  Plotia,  A.  U.  C.  675.  It  punished 
with  the  inttrdietia  if^U  ^l  aqua^  all  persons 
who  were  found  guilty  of  attempts  upon  the 
state,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates,  or  such  as 
appeared  in  public  armed  with  any  evil  design, 
or  such  as  forcibly  expelled  any  person  from 
bis  legal  possessions. 

PladtiAntjs  FuLTius,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  seditions  be- 
haviour in  the  years  of  his  obscurity.  In  his 
banishment,  Plautianus  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Severus,  who  some  years  after  as- 


cended the  imperial  throne.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  prosperity,  Plautianus  shared 
the  favuuns  of  Severus  m  obscurity  as  well  as 
on  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as  muck 
power  as  his  natron  at  Rome,  and  in  the  pror* 
inces,  and  indeed,  he  wanted  but  the  name  of 
emperor  to  be  his  eoual.  He  was  concerned  in 
all  the  rapine  a|id  destruction  which  was  com- 
mitted through  the  empire,  and  he  etiriched 
himself  with  the  possessions  of  those  who  bad 
been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  cruelty  or  ava- 
rice. To  complete  his  triumph,  and  to  make 
himself  still  greater,  Plautianus  married  his 
favourite  daughter  PlantiUa  to  Caracalla,  the 
son  of  the  emperor.  The  son  of  Severus  had 
complied  with  great  reluctance,  and,  though 
Plauiilla  was  amiable  in  her  manners,  com* 
roanding  in  aspect,  and  of  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance, yet  the  young  prince  otlen  threatened  to 
punish  ner  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour  a* 
soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Plautilla 
reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and,  to  save 
his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla. 
Plautianus  conspired  against  the  emperor  ana 
his  son.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the 
wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  Plautilla  banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari, 
with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  years 
after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Carat 
calla,  A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  two  children, 
a  son,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  oi 
her  mother.    Didm,  Cuss, 

Pf^UTus,  M.  AcGios,  I.  a  comic  poet,  bom 
at  Sarsina  in  Umbria.  Fortiue  proved  unkina 
to  him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  eni^ging  in  a  com* 
mercial  line.  To  maintain  himself,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common  scr« 
vant,  and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding 
corp,  l^e  sometin^es  dedicated  a  few  moment^ 
to  the  comic  muse,  Some,  however,  deny  thjj; 
account  He  wrote  35  comedies,  of  which  only 
90  are  extant.  He  died  about  184  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  and  Yarro,  nis  learned 
countryman,  wrote  this  stanza,  which  deserved 
to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  :^- 

Pattqwim  morU  captus  tst  Plavius, 
ConuBdia  buget^  seena  est  diserla  ; 
Deindt  rims^  iuduStjocusmie,  €$  mamri 
Jimumeri  dmul  omnes  couacrymdruni. 

The  plays  of  Plautus  were  universally  esteemed 
at  Rome ;  and  Varro,  whose  judgment  is  grea^ 
and  generally  decisive,  declares,  that  it  the 
Muses  were  willing  to  speak  Latin,  they  would 
speak  in  the  language  of  Plautus.  In  the  Ati- 
gnstan  age,  however,when  the  Roman  language 
became  more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  en 
Plautus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant 
expressions  of  a  Terence,  was  censured  for  his 
negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit,  execra- 
ble puns,  and  disgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  how^ 
ever  censured  as  to  language  or  sentimenia, 
Plautus  continued  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage. 
If  his  expressions  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  he  was  more  hap- 
py than  other  comic  writers  in  his  pictures,  the 
incidents  of  his  plairs  were  more  varied,  the  acts 
more  interesting,  the  characters  more  truly  dis- 
pUtyed,  and  the  catastrophe  more  naturaL    b 
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.he  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletiaii,his  comedies 
were  still  acted  on  the  public  theatres  *,  and  no 
greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  his  abilities  as 
a  comic  writer,  and  no  greater  censure  can  be 
passed  upon  his  successors  in  dranutlic  compo- 
sition, than  to  observe,  that  for  500  years,  with 
all  the  disadvanta^  of  obsolete  language  and 
diction,  in  spite  pfthe  change  of  manners  and 
the  revolutions  of  government,  he  commanded 
and  received  that  applause  which  no  other 
writer  dared  to  dispute  with  him.  The  best 
editions  of  Plautus  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  8vo. 
L.  BaL  1664;  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  in  3  vols. 
Paris,  1759 :  that  of  Ernesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1760;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  vols.  12mo.  1763. 
Varro  apud  Qwin^ti.  10,  c.  h^Cie.  de  Qfic.  1, 
Ac.^Do  Orai.  3,  &jc.^H^ai,  3,  ep.  I.  v.  56, 

170,  de  arl.  poet.  04  and  370. 11.  iBlianns.  a 

hi^hpriest,  who  consecrated  the  capiiol  in  tne 
reign  of  Vespasian.     T\ieiL  Bisl,  4,  c  53. 

ruNTOs  Sbcumdcts,  (C.)  I.  sumamed  tke  Elder ^ 
was  bom  at  Verona,  or  a  noble  family.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and  after  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In  his  pub- 
lic character  he  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures  of 
literature,  the  day  was  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  nis  province,  and  the 
night  was  dedicated  to  study.  Every  moment 
of  time  was  precious  to  him ;  at  his  meals  one  of 
his  servants  read  to  him  books  valuable  for  their 
information,  and  from  them  he  immediately 
made  copious  extracts,  in  a  memorandum  book. 
He  deemed  every  moment  lost  which  was  not 
dedicated  to  study,  and  from  these  reasons  he 
never  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  always  accompanied 
by  his  amanuensis.  He  even  censured  his 
nephew,  Plin  v  the  younger,  because  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  walk;  and  sternly  (^serv- 
ed, that  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  better  advtyitage.  He  was  courted  and  ad- 
mired by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  favours  which 
a  virtuous  prince  could  offer  and  an  honest  sub- 

1'ect  receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum,  where 
le  commanded  the  fleet  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes.  He 
was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  produced 
it,  and  he  immediately  set  sail  in  a  small  vessel 
for  mount  Vesuvius,  which  he  at  last  discovered 
to  have  made  a  dreadful  eruption.  The  sight 
of  a  number  of  boats,  that  fled  fh)m  the  coast  to 
avoid  the  danger,  might  have  deterred  another ; 
but  the  curiosity  of  Pliny  excited  him  to  ad- 
vance with  more  boldness,  and,  though  his  ves- 
sel was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes  that 
were  continually  thrown  up  by  the  mountam, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remained 
there  during  the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the 
mountain,which,  during  the  obscurity,  appeared 
to  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  con- 
trary wind  on  the  morrow  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  Misenum.  The  eruption  of  the 
volcano  increased,  and,  at  last,  the  fire  approach- 
ed the  place  where  the  philosopher  made  his 
observations.  Pliny  endeavoured  to  fly  before 
it,  but  tboagh  he  was  supported  by  two  of  his 
aervants  he  was  unable  to  escape.    His  body] 
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was  found  three  days  after,  and  decently  boned 
by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  at  Biiseaum  with 
the  fleet.  Thjs  memorable  event  happened  in 
the  79ih  jrear  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  the 
philosopher  who  perished  by  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcano,  has  been  called  by  some  the  manyr 
of  nature.  He  was  then  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.  Of  the  works  which  he  composed  none 
are  extant,  but  bis  natural  history  in  37  books. 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  sajrs,  fall  of 
erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  itself.  It 
treats  of  the  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  rain,  hail, 
minerals,  trees,  floweis^  and  plants,  besides  an 
account  of  all  living  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and 
beasts;  a  geographical  description  of  every  place 
on  the  ^obe,  and  a  history  of  every  ait  and 
science,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  their 
rise,  progress,  and  several  improvements.  He 
is  happy  in  his  descriptions  as  a  naturalist,  he 
writes  with  force  and  energy ;  and  thoo^  many 
of  his  ideas  and  conjectures  are  someiiokes  il{- 
founded,  yet  he  possesses  that  fecundity  of  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity  of  expression,  which  are 
requisite  to  treat  a  subject  with  propriety,  and 
to  render  a  historv  of  nature  pleasing,  interest- 
ing, and,  above  all,  instructive.  His  style  pos- 
sesses not  the  graces  of  the  Augustan  a^ ;  he 
has  neither  its  purity  and  elegance,  nor  itssim- 
plicitjr;  but  is  rather  cramped,  obscure,  and 
sometimes  nnintelligible.  He  had  written  160 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the 
various  authors  which  he  had  read;  and  so 
great  was  the  opinion,  in  his  coniemporari& 
of  his  erudition  and  abilities,  that  a  man  called 
Lartius  Latinus  offered  to  buy  his  notes  and  ob- 
servations for  the  enormous  sum  of  about  3S^. 
English  money.  The  philosopher,  who  was 
himselirich  and  independent,  reject^  the  ofier, 
and  his  compilations,  after  his  death,  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  Pliny.  The  beas  edi- 
tions of  Pliny  are  that  of  Harduin,  3  wds.  foL 
Paris,  1798,  that  of  Frantzius,  10  vols.  8va  Lips. 
1778,  that  of  Brotier,  6  vols.  13mo.  Paris,  1779. 
and  the  Variorum,  8^0.  in  8  vols.  Lips.  i778to 
1789.     7\icU.  Ann.  1.  c.  69, 1.  13,  c.  90, 1.  15,  c. 

53. — Min.  ep.  &c. 11.  C.  Caecilios  Secnn- 

dus,  surnamed  the  youns^er^  was  son  of  L.  Ce- 
cil ius  by  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  elder.  He  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  whose  name  he  assumed, 
and  whose  estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  He 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  education  under 
Gtuintilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  aiipeared  af 
the  bar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
b^  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were 
reckoned  the  two  f^reatesl  orators  of  their  ag^e. 
He  did  not  mike  his  profession  an  object  of  gain 
like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators,  but  he  refus- 
ed fees  from  the  rich  as  well  as  from  the  poorest 
of  his  clients,  and  declared  that  he  cheerfully 
emploved  himself  forthe  protection  ofinnocence, 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of 
vice.  He  published  many  of  his  harangues  and 
orations,  which  hwe  been  lost.  When  Trajan 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Pliny 
was  created  consul  by  the  emperor.  This  hon- 
our the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celebrated 
panegyric,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire, 
he  pronounced  on  Trajan.  Some  time  after  he 
presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  office, 
and  with  the  power,  of  proconsul ;  and  by  his 
humanity  and  philanthropy  the  aubfeet 
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freed  from  die  burden  of  partial  taxes,  and  the 
peiBecalion  which  had  been  begun  against  the 
Christians  of  his  province  was  stopped,  when 
Pliny  solemnly  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
followers  of  Christ  were  a  meek  and  inoffensiye 
sect  of  men,  that  their  morals  were  pare  and  in- 
nocent, that  they  were  free  from  all  crimes,  and 
that  they  voluntarily  bound  themselves,  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  to  abstain  from  vice  and  to 
relinquish  every  sinful  pursuit.  If  he  rendered 
hln»elf  popular  in  hisprovince,  he  was  not  less 
respected  at  Aome.  His  native  countxy  shared 
among  the  rest  his  unbounded  benevolence ;  and 
Comum.  a  small  town  of  Insubria,  which  gave 
him  birth,  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the  valu- 
able and  choice  librarv  of  books  which  he  col- 
lected there.  He  maae  his  preceptor  Ctuintil- 
ian,  and  the  poet  Martial,  obiects  of  his  benev- 
olence ;  and  when  the  daughter  of  the  former 
was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  Ihther  with  the 
greatest  civility ;  and  while  he  observed  that  he 
was  rich  in  the  possession  of  learning,  though 
poor  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  begged  of  him 
to  accept,  as  a  dowry  for  his  beloved  daughter, 
50,000  sesterces,  i\f>oat  300^.  I  would  not,  con- 
tinued he,  be  so  moderaU  toere  Ind  assuredfrom 
your  modeshf  and  dtsinUresUdness^  that  the  small- 
i%ess  of  ike  frtsetd  toiU  render  U  acsej^Me.  He 
died  m  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  113.  He 
had  written  a  historv  of  his  own  times,  which 
is  lost.  Ii  is  said  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin 
his  history  till  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade Plinv  to  undertake  that  laborious  task; 
and,  indeed,  what  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  panejgyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  ac- 
knowledged himself  inferior  to  oim  in  delinea- 
ting the  character  of  the  times.  Some  suppose, 
but  [klsely,  that  Plinv  wrote  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious men  universally  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  verses 
hare  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his  learned 
works  remain  but  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  ten  books  of  letters,  which  he  him- 
self collected  and  prepared  for  the  public,  from 
a  numerous  and  respectable  correspondence. 
They  are  written  witu  elegance  and  great  puri- 
ty ;  and  the  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
afiabtlity,  that  condescension  and  philanthropy, 
which  so  eminently  marked  the  aavocate  of  the 
Christians.  These  letters  are  esteemed  by  some 
e^ual  to  the  voluminous  epistles  of  Cicero.  In 
his  panegvric,  Pliny's  style  is  florid  and  bril- 
liant ;  he  has  used,  ro  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  liberties  of  the  panegyrist  and  the  elegance 
of  the  courtier.  ^  His  ideas  are  new  and  refined, 
but  his  diction  is  distinguished  by  that  affecta- 
tion and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  The  best  ed  iiions  of  Pliny  are  those  of 
Gksner,  8vo.  Lips.  1770,  and  of  Lallemand, 
13mo.  Paris,  apud  Barbou ;  and  of  the  Pane- 
gvric separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Variorum,  L.  Bat.  1669, 8vo. 
Plin.  ep, — Vosdus. — Sidonius. 

Plistoanax,  and  PustOnax,  son  of  Pausa- 
nias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedtemonian  armies 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  banished 
from  his  kinsrdom  of  Sparta  for  19  years,  and 
was  afterwards  recalled  by  order  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi.  He  reis^ed  .58  years.  He  had 
succeeded  Pllstarchns.     Thueyd. 

Plotina  Pompbia,  a  Roman  lady,  who  mar- 
ried Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  private  man. 


She  entered  Rome  m  the  procession  with  her 
hu^Mmd  when  he  was  saluted  emperor,  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  the  afiabiluy  of  her  be- 
haviour, her  humanity,  and  liberal  offices  to  the 
poor  anu  friendless.  She  accompanied  Trajan 
in  the  east,  and  at  his  death  she  brought  back 
his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  the 
honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman  emperess  under 
Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  throne.    Dion, 

pLOTiNOB,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lycopo- 
lis  in  Egypt.  He  was  for  eleven  vears  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  ailer  he  had 
profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  his  learned 

f»receptor,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know- 
edge,  and  to  visit  the  territories  of  India  and 
Persia  to  receive  information.  He  accompanied 
Qordian  in  his  expedition  into  the  east,  but  the 
day  which  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor,  nearly 
terminated  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  He 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  tne  following  year 
he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  taught 
ph  ilosophy .  H  is  school  was  frequented  by  peo- 
ple of  every  sex,  age,  and  quality;  and  many, 
on  their  deathbed,  left  all  their  possessions  to 
his  care,  and  intrusted  their  children  to  him  as 
a  superior  being.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  em- 
peror and  the  emp«ress  Salonina  intended  to 
rebuild  a  decayed  city  of  Campania,  and  to  ap- 
point the  philosopher  over  it,  that  there  he  might 
experimentally  know,  while  be  presided  over  a 
colony  of  philosophers,  the  validity  and  the  use 
of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  This 
plan  was  not  executed  through  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  philo- 
sopher, at  last  berame  helpless  and  infirm,  re- 
turned to  Campania,  where  the  liberality  of  his 
friends  for  a  while  maintained  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  as  he 
expired,  he  declared  tnat  he  made  his  last  and 
most  violent  eflbrts  to  give  up  what  there  was 
most  divine  in  him  and  in  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Amidst  the  great  qualities  of  the  phi- 
losopher, we  discover  some  ridiculous  singu- 
larities. Plotinus  never  permitted  his  picture 
to  be  taken,  and  he  obslerved,  that  to  see  a 
painting  of  himself  in  the  following  age  was 
Deneath  the  notice  of  an  enlightened  mind.  His 
writings  have  been  collected  by  his  pupil  Por- 

Shyrv.  Thejr  consist  of  64  different  treatises, 
ivided  into  six  equal  parts,  written  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity ;  and  the  reasonings  are  ab- 
struse, and  the  subject  metaphysical.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Picinus,  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

Plotius  Crispinds,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  and 
poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  tor  which  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  cnWed  Artalo/^s, 

Horat.  1,  sat.  1,  V.  4. II.  Tucca,  a  friend  of 

Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his  heir. 
He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with  Varius,  to 
review  the  JEneid  of  Virpil.  Horat.l,  sat  5.v.  40. 
Pr^DTARCHDs,  a  native  of  Chfcronea,  descended 
of  a  respectable  familv.  His  father,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  virtues ;  and  his  grandfather,  called  Lam- 
prias,  was  also  as  conspicuous  for  his  elo- 
quence and  the  fecund  iiy  of  his  gen  ius.  Under 
Ammonius,  a  reputable  teacher  at  Delphi,  Plu- 
tarch was  made  acqnainted  with  philosophy 
and  mathematics ;  and  after  he  had  visited,  like 
a  philosopher  and  historian,  the  territories  of 
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Qgypt  and  Oreece,  be  retired  to  Rome,  vhen  he 
opeaed  a  school.  The  emperor  Trajan  admir- 
ed his  abilities,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
office  of  consol,  and  appointed  him  goTemor  of 
lllyricam.  Alter  the  death  of  his  imperial 
benefactor,  Plntarcb  removed  fh>m  Rome  to 
ChsBronea,  where  he  Ured  in  the  greatest  tran- 
quillity, respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
raised  to  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town 
could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and  solitajy  re- 
treat Plutarch  closely  applied  himself  to  study . 
and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  works,  ana 
particularly  his  lives.  He  died  in  an  advanced 
age  at  Chsronea,  about  the  i40th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Plutarch  had  five  diildren  by 
his  wife,  called  Timozena,  four  sons  and  one 
dauf  bter.  Two  of  the  sons  and  the  daughter 
diedwhen  young,  and  those  that  survived  were 
called  Plutarch  and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter 
did  honour  to  his  father's  memory,  by  giving  to 
the  world  an  accurate  cataloffue*  of  his  writings. 
In  his  private  and  public  character,  the  histo- 
rian of  Chaeronea  was  the  fHeod  of  discipline. 
He  boldly  asserted  the  patnral  right  of  man- 
kind, liberty ;  but  he  recommended  obedience 
and  submissive  deference  to  magistrates,  as  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  peace  of  society.  He 
idways  carried  a  commonplace-book  with  him, 
and  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
judicious  observations  fell  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. The  most  esteemed  of  bis  works  are 
his  lives  of  illustrious  men.  He  writes  with 
precision;  and  though  his  diction  is  neither 
pure  nor  elq^ant,  yet  there  is  energy  and  ani- 
mation, and  in  manv  descriptions  he  is  inferior 
to  no  historian.  &  some  of  his  narrations, 
however,  he  is  often  too  circumstantial,  his  re- 
marlcs  are  often  injudicious  *,  and  when  ne  com- 
pares the  heroes  of  Greece  with  those  of  Rome, 
the  candid  reader  can  easily  remember  which 
side  of  the  Adriatic  gave  the  historian  birth. 
He  is  the  most  entertaining,  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
history;  and  were  a  man  of  true  taste  and 
judgment  asked  what  book  he  wished  to  save 
from  destruction  of  all  the  profhne  compositions 
of  antiquity,  he  would  perhaps  without  hesita- 
tion reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Plutarch  are  that  of  Prancfort,  8  vols, 
fol.  1599;  that  of  Stephens,  6  vobj.  8vo.  1573; 
the  Lives  by  Reiske,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1775  : 
and  the  Moralia.  ^.  by  Wyttenbach.    Plut. 

Pltntcria,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name 
of  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to  oe  derived 
from  nXvmtif,  ZavAfv,* because,  durinethe  solem- 
nity, they  undressed  the  statue  of  tne  goddess, 
and  washed  it.  The  day  on  which  it  was  ob- 
served was  universally  looked  upon  as  unfor- 
tunate and  inaospicioos,  and  on  that  account  no 
person  was  permitted  to  appesr  in  the  temples, 
as  they  were  purposely  surrounded  with  ropes. 
The  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens  that  day 
was  deemed  very  unfortunate ;  but,  however, 
the  success  that  ever  after  attended  him,  proved 
it  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  customary  at  this 
festival  to  bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  fii^s, 
which  intimated  the  progress  of  civilization 
among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs 
served  them  for  food  after  they  had  found  a  dis- 
Uke  for  acorns.    Pollux. 


PouMOGBATU,  a  qjUfien  of  Thnce,  whoM 
to  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Cssar.  She  ie» 
tired  from  her  kinffdom  because  her  sufaieott 
had  lately  murdereaher husband. 

Mi±maK,  L  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Pfair 
lostratns.  He  once,  when  inlozicatedy  entesod 
the  school  of  Xenocrates,  while  the  philosopher 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  eflbois 
of  intemperance,  and  he  was  so  strnck  wilh  tht 
eloquence  of  the  academician,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments^  that  from  that  moment  he  mr 
nounced  the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  ^nd  a^ 
plied  himself  totally  to  the  suidy  of  philosophy* 
He  was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
from  that  time  never  drank  any  other  liquor  but 
water;  and  after  the  death  of  Xenocraies  ho 
succeeded  in  the  school  where  his  reformaUaa 
had  been  effected.  He  died  about  810  yeas  be- 
fore Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  age.  Duf^.  tn 
vUd,'^afrat.%uU.2,  v.SSl— Fa/.  Max.  ^  e. 

9. IL  A  son  of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  mad^ 

kingofPontos  by  Antony.  He  attended  lus» 
tron  in  his  expedition  against  Patthia.  Am 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  into  fiavour 
by  Augustus,  though  he  had  £>ught  in  the  canst 
of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after  by 
the  barbarians  near  the  Palus  Mgaoris,  qgainal 
whom  he  had  made  war.  Strab. — Dtmk— ^ 
III  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  eoDfirmed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  the  Roman  enmeron^ 
and  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  also  added  to  ha 

kingdom  by  Claudius. lY.  A  rheCcrieian  at 

Rome,  who  wrote  a  Pp^°^  ^^  weights  and 
sures,  still  extant    He  was  master  to  F 
the  celebrated  satirist,  and  died  in  the  age 

Nero. ^y.  A  sophist  of  Laodioea  in  As 

Minor,  in  therei^  of  Adrian.  He  was  often  seat 
to  the  emjpenMT  with  an  embassy  by  his  ooontoy* 
men,  which  he  executed  with  great  suooesa.  Ht 
was  greatly  favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom 
he  exacted  much  money.  In  the  66th  year  of 
his  age  he  buried  himself  alive,  as  he  laiioorad 
with  the  gout  He  wrote  declamations  in  Qnek. 

PouoA,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  hoeoor  of 
A|>oIlo,  who  was  represented  there  with  grwf 
hair,  (voXiof),  contraiy  to  the  praotkae  of  all  other 
places.  The  victim  was  a  bnIL  but  when  it  hap* 
pened  once  that  no  bull  could  be  found,  an  oi 
was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacrificed.  From 
that  time  the  sacrifice  of  labouring  oxen  was 
deemed  lawful,  though  before  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

PousTBATin,  an  Epicurean  philoaoph«-,hon 
the  same  day  as  Hippoclides,  with  whom  he 
always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  Thev 
both  died  at  the  &ame  hour.  Ih^d. — F«L 
Mstx,  1. 

PoLLBB,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  writings  were 
so  obscure  and  cm  intelligible  that  hia  nameb^ 
came  proverbial.    Suidas. 

PoLUo,  (C.  Asinius,)  I.  a  Roman  consnl,  ua* 
der  the  reign  of  An^stus,  who  distingnsdied 
himself  as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writiags 
as  by  his  exploits  m  the  field.  He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
agaiitst  Augustus.  He  patronised,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Vir^l  and  Horace,  who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writings.  Ht 
was  the  first  who  raised  a  public  library  at 
Rome.  In  his  library  were  placed  the  statues 
of  all  the  learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Vano 
was  the  only  person  who  was  honouxed  then 
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daring  his  lifetime.  He  was  with  J.  Caesar 
when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  wasgreatly 
esteemed  by  Augustus  when  he  bad  become 
one  of  his  adherents  after  the  ruin  (^Antony. 
Pollio  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  a 
histoiy,  whiefa  was  divided  into  17  books.  All 
ihesfr  ecMnpositions  are  lost  and  nothing  remains 
of  his  wntings  except  a  few  letters  to  Cicero. 
He  died  in  the  80lh  year  of  i^is  age,  A.  D.  4. 
He  is  the  fierson  in  whose  honour  Virgil  has 
fascribed  his  fourth  eclogue,  PoUw,  as  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  Augustus  and 
Antony  during  his  consulship.  The  poet,  it  is 
suppoeed  by  some,  makes  mention  of  a  son  of 
the  consul  bom  about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in 
bis  exeureions  into  faturity,  and  his  predictions 
of  approaching  prosperity.  Paierc,  3,  c.  66. — 
ebrtd.  2,  od.  1,  StU,  10, 1. 1.— Firg.  Ed.  3  and 

4.->FW.  Mix,'^  c  la—QttM.  10. II.  Ye- 

dius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Auffusius,  who  used 
to  feed  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  cru- 
elty was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servants 
broke  a  glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus  who 
had  been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  order- 
ed the  servant  to  be  seized ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him 
to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  nira  to  be  devour- 
ed by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  causes  of  his  ap- 
prehension were  examined,  and  Augustus, 
astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favourite, 
caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish- 
ponds to  be  filled  up^  and  the  crystal  glasses  of 

Follio  to  be  broken  to  pieces. III.  A  man 

who  poisoned  Britannietis,  at  the  instigation  of 
Kero. 

PoLiius  Felix,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Statius, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 

Pollux.  Vtd.  Qutor,  A  Greek  writer,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Com  mo- 
dus, and  died  in  the  fiSth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  bom  at  Naucratis,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens,  and  wrote  a  useful  work  called  Ono- 
mastieen^  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hemsterhusius,  3  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 

PoLDs,  a  celebrated  Grecian  actor. 

PoLTSNDs,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
eight  books,  in  Greek,  of  stratagems,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus, 
while  they  were  making  war  against  the  Par- 
thiaas.  He  wrote  also  outer  books,  which  have 
been  lost,  among  which  was  a  history,  with  a 
description  of  tbe  city  of  Thebes.  The  best 
editions  of  his  stratagems  are  those  of  Mas- 
vicius,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1690,  and  of  Mursinna, 
ISmo.  Berlin,  1756. 

PoLTBRm,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Achsan 
league,  and  underhim  Philopoemen  was  taught 
the  art  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Romans,  and 
when  Perseus  had  been  conquered,  he  was 
carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Scipio  and  Fabius  were  acquainted  with 
his  uncommon  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
man  of  learning,  and  they  made  him  their  friend 
bf  kindness  and  attention.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  After 
the  death  of  Scipio,  he  retired  from  Romci  and 


passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Megalopolis.  Be 
died  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  about  134  years 
before  Christ,  of  a  wound  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  wrote  a  uni- 
versal history  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books, 
which  be^m  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  Paulus.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  valaabllB  history  is  lost ;  ihe  five  first  books 
are  extant,  and  of  the  twelve  following,  the 
fragments  are  numerous.  The  history  of  Po- 
lybius  is  admired  for  its  authenticity,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  historian  among  the  Greeks 
who  was  expeiimentally  and  professedly  ac- 
quainted with  the  military  operaiions  and  the 
political  measures  of  which  he  makes  mention. 
Polybius,  however  great  and  entertaining,  is 
sometimes  censured  for  his  unnecessary  digres- 
sions, for  his  uncouth  and  ill-digested  narra- 
tions, for  bis  negligence,  and  the  inaccurate 
arrangement  of  nis  words.  But  every  where 
there  is  instruction  to  be  found,  information  to 
be  collected,  and  curious  facts  to  be  obtained ; 
and  it  reflects  not  much  honour  upon  Livy  for 
calling  the  historian,  fVom  whom  he  has  copied 
whole  books,  almost  word  for  word,  without 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment,  hand  auaquam 
tpemendns  auctor,  Dionysius,  also  of  Etalicar- 
nuwus,  is  one  of  his  most  violent  accusers ;  but 
the  historian  has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance 
of  trae  criticism  than  discovered  inaccuracy  or 
inelegance.  The  best  editions  of  Polybius  aie 
those  of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  or 
Emesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  1764,  and  of  Schweighsen- 
ser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785.  PUU.  in  PkiL  m 
prac, — Liv.  30,  c.  45. — Paus.  8,  c.  30. 

PoLTCARpus,  a  famous  Greek  writer,  bom 
at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  St.  John's  disciple.  He  became  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the  festi* 
val  of  Eieister,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  167.  His 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  simple  and  modest, 
yet  replete  with  useful  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  editions  of  Poly- 
carp's  epistle  is  that  of  Oxon.  8vo.  1708,  being 
annexed  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

PoLYCHAREs,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  countrjrmen, 
which  was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PoLT CLES,  I.  an  Athenian,  in  ihe  time  of 

Demetrius,  &c.    Polyan.  5. II.  A  famous 

athlete,  often  crowned  at  the  four  solemn  games 
of  the  Greeks.  He  had  a  statue  in  Jupitei^s 
grove  at  Olympia.    Paus.  6,  c.  1. 

PoLTCLfiTus,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Sicjon, 
about  333  years  before  Christ.  He  was  univer- 
sally reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his 
profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the  second 
rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieces, 
in  which  he  had  represented  a  body-guard  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed, 
and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  perfect  model,  and 
accord  ingly  called  the  Rule,  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  architecture.  Paus,  3  and  6. — Qwtn- 
m.  13,  c.  10. 

PoLYCHATEs,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended him.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  bundled  sl^ps 
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of  vmr,  and  was  lo  imirenaUy  respected,  that 
Amasis,  the  long  of  Egjrpt  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  him.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
however,  terrified  by  his  continoal  prosperity, 
advised  nim  to  checxer  his  enjoyments  oy  re- 
linquishing some  of  his  most  favourite  objects. 
Polycrates  complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
beautiful  seal,  tne  most  valuable  of  his  jewels ; 
bat  a  few  days  after,  he  received  as  a  present  a 
large  fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  found. 
Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  rejected 
all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Samosj  and  ob- 
served, that  sooner  or  later  his  good  fortune 
would  vanish.  Some  time  after,  Polycrates  vis- 
ited Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  Orosles,  the  governor.  He  was 
shamefully  put  to  death,  S32  years  before  Chri^ 
merely  beicause  the  governor  wished  to  termi- 
nate the  prosperity  of  Polycrates.    Pau9, 8,  c. 

U.—Slrab,  U.^Herodot,  3,  c  39,  dec. II. 

A  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engaire  the  public 
aueniion,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Uusiris  and 
Clytemnestra.    Q^iiUil.  S,  c  17. 

FoLTcroR,  an  athlete  of  EUs.  It  is  said  that 
he  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia  by  bribing  lus 
adversary,  Sosander,  who  was  superior  to  him 
in  strength  and  courage.    I*aus.  5,  c.  31. 

PoLTDABiAS,  I.  a  Trojau,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  a  natural  dau|fhter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  country 

to  the  Qreeks.    Dares  Phryg. II.  a  son  of 

Panthous,  bom  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojans 
except  Hector ;  and  his  prudence,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  the  nrmness  of  his  mind, 
claimed  equal  admiration.  He  was  at  last  kill- 
ed by  Ajax,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.  Dictyz  Cret,  1,  £c. — 
Homer.  11. 12,  &c.— III.  A  celebrated  athlete, 
son  of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in  what- 
ever he  did.  He  killed  a  lion  with  his  fist,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  could  stop  a  chariot  with  his 
hand  in  its  most  rapid  course.  He  was  one 
day  with  some  of  his  friends  in  a  cave,  when  on 
a  sudden  a  lar]^  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling 
down,  and  while  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to 
receive  the  fallen  fragment  in  his  arms.  His 
prodigious  strength,  however,  was  insufficient, 
and  he  was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces  under 
the  rock.    Paus.  6,  c.  5. 

PoLYDECTBs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidap.  He  was  son  of  Eunomus. 
Pans.  3,  c.  7.     Vid,  Part  III. 

PolydOrus,  I.  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  20  years,  between  Mes- 
senia  and  his  subjects ;  and  durins^his  reign  the 
Lacedismonians  planted  two  colonies,  one  at 
Crotona,  and  the  other  at  Locri.  He  was  uni- 
versally respected.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
nobleman  called  Polymarchus.  HLs  son  Enry- 
cratcs  succeeded  him  724  years  before  Christ. 
Paus.  3. — Herodot.  7,  c.  204. II.  A  cele- 
brated carver  of  Rhodes,  who,  out  of  a  sin°:le 
block,  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon  and 

his  children.    Plin.  34,  c.  8. III.  A  son  of 

Priam  by  Hecuba,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Laoihoe,  the  daughter  of  Altes,  kingof  Pedasus. 
As  he  was  youngand  inexperienced  when  Troy 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  his  father  removed 
him  to  the  court  of  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
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and  also  intmsted  to  thecaieoftbenKmai^a 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
treasures.  Polyouestor  assassinated  young  Po» 
lydonis,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea,  wherv 
it  was  found  by  Hecuba.  Vid.  PolfimesUr. 
According  to  Virgil,  the  body  of  Polydoms  was 
buried  near  the  shore  by  his  assassin,  and  then 
ffrew  on  his  grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs 
dropped  blood,  when  JEneas,  goi^g  to  Italy, 
attempted  to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  Virg» 
JBn.  3,  V.  21,  Ac^ApoUod.  3.  c  19.— Ovidl. 
Met.  13,  V.  432.—Armer.  JZ.  90.— Oiclw  Cnk 
9,cl8. 

PoLTGNOiu,  I.  a  celebrated  peinler  of  Tha- 
S08,  about  43Si  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  father's  name  was  Aglaophon.  Headonwd 
one  of  the  public  porticoes  of  Athens  with  hie 
paintings,  in  which  he  had  represented  the  most 
striking  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  giving  grace,  Hveboea^ 
and  expression  to  his  |>ieces.i  The  AAi^nianf 
were  so  pleased  with  him  that  they  ofiered  to 
reward  his  labours  with  whatever  he  pleased  to 
accept.  He  declined  this  generous  offer,  and 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  which  was  composed 
of  the  representatives  <^  the  principal  cities  of 
QreecCj  ordered  that  PolygnotOB  should  be 
maintamed  at  the  public  expense  wbereva  he 
went.    <^fi^.  12,  c.  lO.-^PUn,  33  and  31— 

Plui.  in  Oim.— Paul.  10,  c  26,  &c U.  A 

statuary.    PUn.  34. 

PoLTMNBSTOR.  I.  A  king  <^  the  Thradan 
Chersonesus,  wno  married  Iliooe,  the  eldest  of 
Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Gredss  besiegoA 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  trea- 
sures, together  with  Polydoms,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they  were  introsled 
to  the  care  of  Polymnestor.  The  Thraciaa 
monarch  paid  every  attention  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  but  when  he  was  informed  that  Priam  was 
dead,  he  murdered  him  to  become  master  of  the 
riches  which  were  in  his  possession.  At  thas 
time  the  Oreeks  were  returning  victorioDsfrooa 
Troy,  followed  by  all  thecaptives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydoms.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  one 
of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the  shora 
the  bodjr  of  Polydonis^hom  Polymnestor  had 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  intelligence 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  mother, 
who  did  not  doubt  but  Poljrnmestor  was  the 
cruel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son's  death,  and  immediately  she  called  oat 
Polymnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impart  to  him 
a  matter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The 
tyrant  was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  no 
sooner  introduced  into  the  apartments  of  tha 
Trojan  princess,  than  the  female  captives  noi^ 
ed  upon  him  and  put  out  his  eyes  with  tbeir 
pins,  while  Hecuba  murdered  his  two  children 
who  had  accompanied  him.  According  to  Eu- 
ripides, the  Greeks  condemned  Polynanesior  to 
be  banished  into  a  dL<itant  island  for  hisperfidy. 
Hyginos,  however,  relates  the  wh<de  difierently, 
and  observes  that  when  Polydorus  was  sent  to 
Thrace,  Ilione,  his  sister,  took  him  instead  of 
her  son  Deiphilus,  who  was  of  the  same  ace, 
apprehensive  of  her  husband's  cruelty.  The 
monarch  was  unacquainted  with  the  impositkin* 
he  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his  own  son,  and 
treated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of  lUoae. 
Alter  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  oonqaeroc% 
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iHkO  wiilied  Ae  hcfose  and  'fiunflT  of  Prism 
to  be  totally  extirpated,  dTered  Eleetra,  tbe 
daughter  of  AffameniiiontoPolymnestor,if  he 
woiud  destroy  llione  and  Polydoms.  The  mon- 
arch accqHed  the  ofier,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched his  own  son  Deiphiltis,  whom  be  had 
been  taaghtto  regard  as  Polydoms.  Polydoms. 
who  passed  as  the  son  of  Polymnesf  or,  coosaltea 
the  oracle  after  the  marder  of  Deiphilas,  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  fhther  was  dead, 
his  mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  eonntry  in  mins,  he  communicated  tbe 
answer  of  the  god  to  llione,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways regarded  as  his  mother.  llione  toM  him 
(he  measures  she  had  pursued  to  saTe  his  life, 
and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Po- 
ly mnestor  by  putting  out  his  eyes.  Eurip.  in 
Hec^.—Hfgtn.  fab.  lOB.'—Virg.  JEm,  3,  ▼.  45, 
Ac.— OfTuT.  9M.  13,  ▼.  430,  dEC.-— *!!.  A  young 
Mileshm,  who  took  a  hare  in  mnnin^,  and  a^ 
terwards  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

PoLTPCRCBOir,  or  PoLTSPERCBON,  ouc  of  the 

officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater,  at  bis  death, 
appointed  him  governor  of^  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  in  preference  to  his  son  Cassander. 
Poljrperchon,  tnoogh  old,  and  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, showed  great  ignorance  in  the  admmis- 
cration  of  the  government.  He  became  crael 
not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such  as  opposed  his 
ambitious  views,  but  even  to  the  helpless  and 
innoeent  children  and  friends  of  Alexander,  to 
whom  he  Was  indebted  for  bis  rise  and  military 
reputation.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  309  B.  d. 
Cun,-^Di4d.  17,  Ae.^JusHn.  13. 

PoLTSTRATOs,  I.  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  be  had  been  stabbed  by  Bes- 
sns,  and  who  gave  bim  water  to  drink,  and  car- 
ried the  last  injunctions  of  the  dpng  monarch 
to  Alexander.  Curt.  5,  c.  13. II.  An  Epicu- 
rean philosopher,  who  flourished  B.  C.  838. 

PoLTz^NA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  soli- 
cit^ her  .hand;  and  their  marriage  would  have 
been  consummated  had  not  Hector,  her  brother, 
opposed  it  Polyxena,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, accompanied  her  father  when  he  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  body  of  bis 
aon  Hector.  Some  time  alter  the  Grecian  hero 
came  into  tbe  temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Trojan  pnncess,  but  he  was  murdered 
there  by  Paris;  and  rolyxena,  who  had  re- 
turned his  affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death, 
that  she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  that  sacrifice  was 
not  voluntary,  but  that  the  manes  of  Achilles 
appeared  to 'the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to 
embark,  and  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifice  of 
Pdyxena.  The  princess,  who  was  in  tbe  num- 
ber of  the  captives,  was  upon  this  dragged  to 
her  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immolated  by  Ne- 
optolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Cfvid.  Md,  13, 
fab.  5,  Ac. — Didfin  Cret,  3  and  5. — Ft'r^.  ^n. 
3,  V.  381.— Csften.  ep.  65.-  Hygin.  fab.  90. 

PoLTsfeLus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Baechus,  Venus,  tbe  Muses,  Ac.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Atbeniaus.  Bygin.  P.  A. 
%  c.  14. 

PotmnA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Sextus  Pompey, 
by  Sciibonla.  She  was  promised  to  Ma rcellus, 
at  a  means  of  procuring  a  reconciliation  be> 
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tween  lier  fhther  and  the  trxuttvins,  but  dve 
married  Scribonlns  Libo.-^ — 11.  A  daughter  df 
Pumpey  the  Great,  Julius  Geesar's  third  wife. 
She  was  accused  of  Incontinence,  because 
Clodius  had  introduced  himself  in  women^ 
clothes  into  the  room  where  she  was  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  C3rbele.  Csesar  repudiated  her 
upon  this  accusation.    PhU. 

PoMPGtA  Lex,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  de  oai. 
^tto,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained  that  whatever 
person  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  mn- 
tntmSf  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he  could 
impeach  two  others  of  the  same  crime,  and  oc- 
casion the  condemnation  of  one  of  them.— — 
Another  by  tbe  same,  A.  U.  O.  701,  which  for- 
bade tbe  use  6tlavdaiorts  in  trials,  or  persons 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 

impeached. Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  O. 

683.  It  restored  to  the  tnbnnes  their  original 
power  and  authority,  of  which  they  had  been 

deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law. Another  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  shortened  tbe  forms 
of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  days 
of  a  trial  should  be  employed  in  examining 
wimesses,  and  it  allowed  only  one  day  tothe  rar- 
ties  to  make  their  accusation  and  defiance.  The 
plaintilTwas  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the  de- 
fendant to  three.  This  law  had  for  its  object 
the  riots  which  happened  fVom  the  quarrels  of 

Clodius  and  Milo. Another  by  tbe  same,  A. 

U.  C.  698.  It  required  that  the  judges  should 
be  the  richest  of  every  century,  conirnry  to  the 
usual  form.  It  was.  however,  reouisite  that  their 
should  be  such  as  tne  Aurelian  law  prescribed. 

PoMPBiANiTB,  I.  a  Roman  kntghtof  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  the 
emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
married.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
and  retired  from  the  court  when  Commodus 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  ought, 
according  to  Julian's  opinion,  to  have  been 
chosen  and  adopted  as  successor  by  M.  Aure- 
lius.——II.  A  general  of  Maxentius,  killed  ty 
Constantino. 

PoMPEitre,  (Gl.)I.  a  consul,  who  carried  on  war 
against  tbe  Numantines,  and  made  a  shameful 
treaty.    He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family  of 

whom  mention  is  made.    Flor.  8.  c.  18. 11. 

Cneus.a  Roman  general.who  made  war  against 
tbe  Marsi.  and  triumphed  over  the  Piceni.  He 
declared  nimself  against  Cinna  and  Marias, 
and  supported  the  interest  of  the  republic.  He 
was  sumamed  Slrabo^  because  he  squinted. 
While  he  was  marching  against  Marios,  a 
plague  broke  out  in  his  itrmy,  and  raged  with 
such  violence  that  it  carried  away  11,000  men 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lighming;  and  as  he  had  behaved  with  cruelty 
while  in  power,  the  people  dragged  his  body 
through  tne  streets  of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Tibi&r.    Paierc.  3.— Pia*. 

in  Pimip. TIL  Rufbs,  a  Roman  consul  with 

Sylla.  He  was  sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war, 
but  tbe  army  mutinied  at  tbe  instigation  of 
Pompeios  Strabo,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in 
command,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of 

the  soldiers.    Affian.  Civ.  1. ^IV.  Cneus. 

sumamed  Mdgniu^  from  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits,  was  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Lu- 
cilia.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fought  with  success  and 
braveiy  under,  his  father,  whose  courage  and 
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SuliUiy  pradeoot  he  imiial<d.  He  began  his 
career  with  gfeat  popularity,  the  beauty  and 
eleffanca  of  hie-  person  gained  him  admirers, 
and  by  pleading  at  the  oar,  he  displayed  his 
doqnence,  and  received  the  most  unt>oimded 
appIaQse.  In  the  disturbances  which  agitated 
Jbome,  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of.  Marias 
and  SylUL.  Pompey  followed  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  ana  by  levying  three  legions  for  his  ser- 
rice,  he  gained  his  friendship  and  his  protec- 
tion. In  the  96th  jrear  of  his  age  he  conquered 
Sicily,  which  was  in  the  power  of  Marias  and 
his  adherents,  and  in  40  days  he  regained  all 
the  territories  of  Africa  which  had  forsaken  the 
interest  of  Sylla.  This  rapid  success  astonish- 
ed the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who  admired  and 
dreaded  the  riau^  power  of  Poanper,  recalled 
him  to  Rome.  Pompey  immediately  obeyed, 
and  the  dictator,  by  saluting  him  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great,  showed  to  the  world  what 
cxoectatioas  he  formed  from  the  maturer  age 
of  his  victorious  lieutenant  This  sounding  tide 
was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Pompey ;  he  demand^l  a  triumph,  and  when 
Sylla  refused  to  grant  it,  he  emphatically  ez- 
daimed,  that  the  sun  shone  with  more  ardour  at 
his  rising  than  at  his  setting.  His  assurance 
gained  what  petitions  and  entreaties  could  not 
obtain  ;'and  be  was  the  first  Roman  knight  who, 
without  an  office  under  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,marched  in  triumphal  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  Hie  now  appeared,  not  as 
a  dependant,  but  as  a  rival  of  the  dictator,  and 
his  opposition  to  hb  measures  toCallv  excluded 
him  Ijram  his  will.  AAer  the  death  of  Sylla, 
Pompey  sujiported  himself  against  the  remains 
of  the  Marian  faction,  which  were  headed  by 
Lepidos.  E[e  defeated  them,  yut  an  end  to  tfaie 
war  which  the  revolt  of  Sertorins  in  Spain  had 
occasioned,  and  obtained  a  second  triumph, 
though  still  a  private  citizen,  about  73  vears  oe- 
£)re  the  Christian  era.  He  was  sooo  auer  made 
consul,  and  in  that  office  he  restored  the  tribu- 
nitial  power  to  its  original  dignity,  and  in  forty 
^ays  removed  the  pirates  from  the  Mediterrap 
Dean,  where  thejr  had  reigned  for  many  years, 
and  by  their  continual  plander  and  audacity  al- 
most destroyed  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome. 
While  he  prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  Pompey 
was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  a^inst  two  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia,  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia.  His  operations  against  the  king  of 
Pontus  were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  e^ene- 
ral  engagement  the  Romans  so  totally  defeated 
the  enemy,  that  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  Vid. 
MUkridaiieum  BMum,  Pompey  did  not  lose 
si^ht  of  the  advantages  despatch  would  en- 
sure; and  he  entered  Armenia,  received  the 
submission  of  King  Tigranes,  and  after  he  had 
conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visits 
countries  which  were  scarce  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  a  master  of  the  world,  disposed 
of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received 
homage  from  13  crowned  heads  at  once;  he 
entered  Svria,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued, 
Judaea  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  when  he 
had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  Mithridates,  who 
had  voluntarily  destroyed  himself,  Pompey  re- 
turned to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of 


an  eastern  conquecor.  The  Aonttu  draded 
his  approach ;  they  knew  his  power  and  his  in- 
fluence among  his  troops;  and  they  feared  the 
return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla.  Ponuxy, 
however,  banished  their  fears ;  lie  disbanded  ha 
army,  and  the  conqueror  of  ^a  entered  Roor 
like  a  private  citizen.  He  was  honoured  witha 
triumj^,  and  the  Romans,  for  three  saccessiTc 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  richesand 
the  spoils  which  their  conquests  had  acquind 
in  the  east,  and  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
republic  were  raised  from  50  to  85  miUions  of 
drachms.  Poinpey  soon  afler  united  his  intei- 
est  with  that  of  Caesar  and  Crassos,  and  fonDcd 
the  first  triumvirate,  by  solemnly  swearing  thai 
their  attachment  should  be  mutual,  their  caiae 
common,  and  their  union  permanat.  The 
agreement  was  completed  by  the  mariiageof 
Pompey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Cssar,  and 
the  provinces  of  the  republic  were  arhitnrilTdi- 
vided  among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was tm- 
ted  Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  whde  Crassos 
repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Patrthia  to  the  cnpiR 
of  Rome,  and  Caesar  remained  satisfied  with  the 
rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as  ^- 
emor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  yean,  w 
this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  broken ;  tk 
sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of 
Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  baadi 
which  held  the  jarring  interest  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded  hts  ftther-ia- 
law^  and  yet  he  affected  to  despue  him;  and  bf 
sufiering  anarchy  to  prevail  m  Rome,  he  cos- 
vinced  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  neceadty  of  a- 
vesting  him  with  a  dictatorial  power.  Bat  while 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  as  a  sorereiga 
at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Caesar  were  not  si- 
lent. They  demanded  that  either  thecoonl- 
ship  should  be  given  to  him,  or  that  he  shonld 
be  continued  in  the  government  of  GanL  Thii 

t'ust  demand  yirovld  perhaps  have  been  granted, 
»ut  Cato  opposed  it:  and  when  Poinp^P^ 
for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  to  Csiar, 
the  breach  became  more  wide,  and  a  ciril  itf 
inevitable.  Csesarwas  privately  preparing  to 
meet  his  enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  in- 
dolent, and  gratified  his  pride  m  seeing  aHltilf 
celebrate  his  recovery  from  an  indiqwsitiflo  kf 
universal  rejoicings.  Caesar  was  now  nor 
Rome ;  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance  bf 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled  fron 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  toBno- 
dusium  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  saa- 
tors.  His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular ;  be  had 
been  invested  with  discretionary  power,  the 
senate  had  entreated  bim  to  protect  the  ^^^ 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  ofOg^ 
and  Cato,  'by  embracini;  his  cause,  and  appcv* 
ing  in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  wai 
the  friend  of  the  republic  and  the  asseitor  oi 
Roman  liberty  and  independence.  Botwha 
Caesar  had  gained  to  his  cause  the  western  pads 
of  the  Roman  empire,  be  crossed  Italv  aBdar- 
rived  in  Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired, 
supported  by  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the 
wishes  of  the  repablican  Romans,  and  bra 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army,  fa  ** 
plains  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies  engaM 
The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon"  gave  ^wy'-JJ: 
the  general  retired  to  hw  camp.  overwhehBM 
with  grief  and  shame.    But  heie  there  «»>o 
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safety;  tlie  con  jaeror  pnshe^  on  ereiy  side,  and 
Pompey  disguised  himself,  and  fled  to  the  sea- 
eoast,  whence  he  passed  to  Egypt,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  safe  asylara,  till  Seuer  and  more 
fovonrable  moments  returned,  in  the  court  of 
Ptolemy,  a  orince  whom  he  had  once  protected 
and  ensured  on  his  throne.  A  boat  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general  left 
his  galley,  after  an  affectionate  and  tender  part- 
ing with  his  wife  Cornelia.  The  Egyptian 
sailors  sat  in  sullen  silence  in  the  boat,  and 
when  Pompey  disembarked.  Achillas  and  Sep- 
timius  assassmated  htm.  His  wife,  who  had 
foUowed  him  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore,  was  a 
spectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened 
away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not  to  share 
his  miserable  fate.  He  died  B.  C.  48,  in  the 
58th  or  59th  year  of  his  age,  the  day  after  his 
birthday.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Ceesar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with  horror, 
and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  The  body  was  left 
Hot  some  time  naked  on  the  seashore,  till  the 
humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his  fVeedmen,  an 
old  soldier  who  haa  once  followed  his  standard 
to  victory,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and  deposited 
his  ashes  under  a  mound  of  earth.  Cssar 
erected  a  monument  on  his  remains ;  and  the 
emperor  Adrian,  two  centuries  after^  when  he 
▼isited  Egypt,  ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his 
own  expense,  and  paid  particular  honour  to  the 
raeioory  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  char- 
acter of  Pompey  is  that  of  an  intri^ing  and 
artful  general ;  yet  amidst  all  his  dissimulation, 
we  perceive  many  other  striking  features. 
Pompey  was  kind  and  clement  to  the  conquer- 
ed, and  generous  to  his  captives;  and  he  buried, 
at  his  own  expense,  Mithridates,  with  all  the 

Eomp  and  the  solemnity  which  the  ^^reatness  of 
is  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed 
to  claim.  He  lived  with  great  temperance  and 
moderation:  and  his  house  was  small,  and  not 
ostentatiously  furnished.  He  destroyed,  with 
great  prudence,  thepapers  which  were  found  in 
the  camp  of  Sertonns,  lest  mischievous  curios- 
ity should  find  cause  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
and  to  meditate  their  destruction.  With  great 
disinterestedness  he  refused  the  presents  which 
princes  and  monarehs  offered  to  him,  and  he 
ordered  ihem  to  be  added  to  the  public  revenue. 
He  might  have  seen  a  better  fate,  and  termina- 
ted his  days  with  more  glory,  if  he^  had  not 
acted  with  such  imprudence  when  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  first  kindled ;  and  he  reflected 
with  remorse,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon 
bis  want  of  usual  sagacity,  and  military  pru- 
dence, in  fighting  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
s«a,  and  in  leaving  the  fortified  places  of  Dyr- 
rachium  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  an  enemy, 
without  provisions,  without  friends,  and  with- 
out resources.  Pompey  married  four  different 
tlme».  His  first  matrimonial  connexion  was 
with  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  the  prastor  An- 
tistins,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  relacl- 
ance  to  marry  ^mylia,  the  daucrhter-in-law 
of  Sylla.  JBmylia  died  in  childbed ;  and 
Pompey's  marriage  with  Jnlia,  the  daughter  of 
Csesar,  was  a  step  more  of  policy  than  affec- 
tion. Yet  Jnlia  loved  Pompev  with  great  ten- 
derness, and  her  death  in  childbed  was  the 
fiicnial  of  war  between  hpr  hust>and  and  father. 
He  afterwards  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Martelltts  Scipio,  a  woman  commended  for 


her  virtues,  beauty,  and  accomplishmentB, 
PliU.  in  vU&.—FloT,  i.^Paterc.  2,  c.  29.— 
Dio,  Cass. — iMcan. — Appian. — Cos,  Bell.  Civ, 
-^Cie.  Oral.  68,  ad  AUic.  7,  ep.  25,  ad  Jam.  13, 

ep.  19. — Euirop. The  two  sons  of  Pompey 

the  GreaL  called  Cneuis  and  Seztus,  were 
masters  of^a  powerful  anny  when  the  death  of 
their  father  was  known.  They  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  conqueror,  but  Caesar  pursued  them 
with  his  usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cneiua 
was  left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself;  but 
the  murder  of  Csesar  gave  rise  to  new  events, 
and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent  and  as 
sagacious  as  his  father,  he  might  have  become, 
perhaps,  as  great  and  as  formidable.  He  treat- 
ed with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and  when 
Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  imprudence  to 
trust  themselves  without  arms  and  without  at- 
tendants in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by  following  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who  wished  him  to 
cut  off  the  illustrious  persons  who  were  masters 
of  the  world,  and  now  in  his  power,  might  have 
made  himself  as  absolute  as  Csesar;  but  he  re- 
fused, and  observed  it  was  unt>ecoming  the  son 
of  Pompey  to  act  with  such  duplicity.  This 
friendly  meeting  of  Vompey  with  two  of  the 
triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  advantages  to 
him,  he  wished  to  have  no  superior,  and  hos^ 
tilities  began.  Pompey  was  at  the  head  of  350 
ships,  and  appeared  so  formidable  to  his  ene- 
miesL  and  so  confident  of  success  in  himself 
that  ne  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
the  lord  of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  de- 
feated in  a  naval  engagement  by  Octavlus  and 
Lepidus;  and  of  all  bis  numerous  fleet^nly  17 
sail  accompanied  his  flight  to  Asia.  Here  for 
a  moment  he  raised  seditions,  but  Antony  or- 
dered him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  about 
35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plvt.  in 
Ani4m.f  Ac. — Patere  2,  c.55,  Ac. — Ftor.  4,  c.  % 

Ac. Trogus.   Vid.  TVogvs. Sextus  Pes- 

tus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  of  whose  treatise  de 
venorwn  signifieaiume,  the  best  edition  is  in  4to. 
Amst.  1G99. 

PoMpfuns  NuMA,  T.  the  second  king  of  Rome. 
Vid,  yuma.  The  descendants  of  the  monarch 
were  called  Pampilius  San^is^  an  expression 
applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pisos.    Art.  Poet.  v« 

392. n.  Andronicus,  a  grammarian  of  Syria, 

who  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero 
and  Caesar  among  his  pupils.    S^i^ton. 

PoMPiMA,  a  daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
She  married  Numa  Martins,  by  whom  she  had 
Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

PompOnta,  the  wife  of  Ct  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or- 
dered him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and 
afterwards  to  l)oil  it  and  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

PoMPONnrs,  I.  the  father  of  Noma,  advised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  e 
Roman  ambassadors  offered  to  him.— 11. 
Placcus,  a  man  appointed  governor  of  Mcesia 
and  Syria  by  Tioerius,  because  he  had  con- 
tinued drinking  and  eating  with  him  for  two 
days  without  intermission.    SvH.  in  T%A.  42. 

ni.  A  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 

Servilius  Ahata,  the  consul. IV.  Mela.  Vid, 

Mela, y,  A  Roman,  who  accused  Manlius 
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the  dictator  of  craelty.  He  triumphed  over 
Sardinia,  of  which  he  was  made  gorernor.  He 
esca^  ftom  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, by  assuming  the  habit  of  a  praior,  and 
Inr  travelling  with  his  servants  disguised  in  the 

dresat  of  lictorswith  their  ihsces. VI.  Se- 

eundos,  an  officer  in  Qermany  in  the  age  of 
Nero.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  a 
victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  He 
wrote  some  poems,  gready  celebraied  hy  the 
ancients  for  their  beauty  aind  elegance.  They 
are  lost 

PoNTlcoa^  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporaxy 
with  Properlius,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Theban 
war  in  heroic  verse.    Propert.  1,  eL  7. 

PoNTiMos.  L  a  friend  of  Cicero. VL  A 

tribune  of  the  people,  who  refused  to  rise  up 
when  Casar  passed  in  triumphal  procession. 
He  was  one  of  CsBsar's  ranrderera,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Siteion.  in 
Coiar.  78.— Cie.  10,  ad  fiim. 

Pontius  AuFiniAifus,  I.  a  Roman  citizen, 
who,  upon  hiring  that  violence  had  been  of- 
fered to  his  daughter,  punished  her  and  her 

ravisher  with  death.     Val,  Max.  6^  c.  1. VL 

Herennius.  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
snrroundea  theRoman  army  ander  the  consuls 
T.  Vetnrius  and  P.  Posthumius.  As  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans, 
Pontius  consulted  his  father  what  he  could  do 
with  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands. 
The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them  go 
untouched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Pon- 
tius rejected  his  father's  advice,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  had  obliged  them 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  with  the  greatest  igno- 
miny. He  was  afterwards  oxiquered,  and 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Fabius  Maximus  defeated  him,  when  be  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  another  army,  and 
be  was  aflerwards  shamefully  put  to  death  bv 
the  Romans,  after  he  had  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.    Iav,  9,  c.  1,  Ac 

PoPiLius,(M.)  L  a  consul  who  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition  was 
raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  went  to  the- populace  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude  with 
a  speech.    He  lived  about  the  year  of  Rome 

4(M.    Liv,  9,  c  31.— Fol.  Max.  7,  c.  8. IL 

LBBnas,a  Roman  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria.  He  was  commissioned  to  order  the 
monarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome. 
Antiochus  wishra  to  evade  him  by  his  answers, 
but  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand,  and 
bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  he  spoke  de- 
cisively. This  Doldness  intimidated  Antiochud; 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  E^pt,  and  no 
longer  meditated  a  war  against  Ptolemy.  VtU. 
Mux.  6,  c.  4.— £*u  45.  c.  13— Pia/erc  1.  c.  10. 
-^IIL  A  tribune  of  the  people  who  murdered 
Cicero,  to  whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted 
for  his  life  when  he  was  accused  of  parricide. 

PoppjBA  Sab!  If  A,  a  celebrated  Roman  matron, 
daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She  married  a  Ro- 
man knight  called  Rufos  Crispinus,  by  whom 
abe  had  a  son.    Her  personal  cbarnra,  and  the 


d^iaace  of  her  £gnie,  captivated  O&o^ 
was  then  one  of  Nero's  Ikvonriies.  He  carried 
her  away  and  married  her;  bat  Nero, who  had 
seen  her,  and  had  often  heard  ber  acoomplish- 
ments  extolled,  soon  deprived  him  of  her  com- 
pany, and  seat  him  out  of  Italy  oa  praeneeoC 
presiding  over  one  of  the  Roataa  pnurinces. 
After  he  had  taken  this  step,  Nero  xepodiaied 
his  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  ofbarrauiesB,  and 
married  Poppesa.  ahe  died  of  a  blow  which 
she  received  from  bis  foot  when  many  momhs 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  aboot  the  €6di  yeai 
of  the  Christian  era.  Her  funecal  was  jfofan^ 
ed  with  great  pomp  and  soleumity,  and  statues 
were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve  her  beauty  tokd  the 
elegance  of  her jperaon,  that  500  assea  were  kept 
on  purpose  to  aoord  her  milk,  in  which  she  i 
daiiytobathe.  Even  in  her  banishment  she 
attended  by  50  of  these  anin^aip  |^r  ||^ 
purpose,  and  from  their  milk  she  in  vented  «  kind 
ai  oinunent,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beamy, 
called  pofpaanum  from  her.  P<i».  11,  c  41. — 
Dio.  03.-^9.  6.— AfclMk  im  Ntr.  ^  <3tt.— 
TacU,  13  and  14. 

PoBCu,  a  daughter  of  Cato  of  Uticn,  who 
married  Bibulus,  and,  after  his  death,  Bratos. 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence,  philoa- 
ophy,  couritfe,  and  conjugal  tendemcsa.  She 
gave  henelf  a  heavy  wound  in  the  thi^  to  see 
with  what  fortitude  she  could  bear  pain  ;  ai^ 
when  her  husbaad  asked  her  the  warm  of  i^ 
she  said  that  she  wished  to  try  whether  sihe  had 
courage  enough  to  share  not  onJ^  hiabed,  b«t  lo 
partake  of  lus  most  hidden  secrets.  BnMaawaa 
astonished  at  her  constancy,  and,  no  longer  de- 
tained from  her  knowledgetbeoonapiracy  whkk 
he  and  many  other  illustrioos  Roauis  had 
formed  against  J.  Caesar.  Porcia  widied  tbeaa 
success,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear,  attd  fell 
into  a  swoon  the  day  that  her  husbaMt  waa 
gone  to  assasbinaie  the  dictator,  y«t  sise  wias 
faithful  to  her  promise,  and  chopped  "^^^^g 
which  miebt  affect  the  situation  or  tbeoonsfnim- 
tors.  When  Brutus  was  dead,  she  refmed  in 
survive  him,  and  attempted  to  end  her  life  a»n 
daughter  of  Caux  Her  friends  •**'"«^^  tn 
terrify  her ;  but  when  she  saw  that  every  weapon 
was  removed  ft^m  her  reach,  she  swallowed 
bumingcoals,  and  died, aboot  42years  beibiw  the 
Christian  era.  Valerius  Maximuasayathnt  she 
was  acquainted  with  her  husband^  ccosptmcy 
against  Caesar  when  she  gave  herself  the  moamL 
VaL  Max.  3,  c.  3. 1.  4,  c.  6.—PkU.mBFwL^e. 

PoRCiA  Lax,  de  civiUUe,  by  M.  IV>rcias  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  tlud  no 
magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  or  i 
with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile. 
ti»  Cat. — Liv.  10. — Cie.  pra  Rub. 

PoaaNA,  a  surname  of  the  orator  Bf. 
Lepidus,  who  lived  a  liule  before  Cicero'^ 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities. 
Hfr,  4,  c.  5. 

PoRciDB  Latro,  ^M.^  I.  a  cdebreted 
who  killed  himself  when   labourim; 
quartan  ague,  A.  U.  C.  760. — -11  UHnns,  a 
Latin  poet,  during  the  time  of  the  third 
war,  commended  for  the  elegance,  the 
ease,  and  happy  wit  of  his  epigrams. 

PoaEDORix,  one  of  the  40  Gauls  whom  liith- 
ridates  ordered  to  he  put  to  de^  and  !•  m-^ 
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iDain  VQbaried for coBsuriogaeunsthiin.  His 
mistress,  at  Pergarous,  buried  oini  against  the 
orders  of  the  moBarch.    PhU.  de  Veri,  AM, 

PoRPHTRius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Tyre. 
He  studied  eloquence  at  Aiheas,  under  Lonn- 
sus,  and  aflerwards  retired  to  Biome,  vhere  oe 
perfected  himself  under  Plotinus.  He  express- 
ed his  sentiments  with  elegance  and  dignity; 
and  while  other  philosophers  studied  obscurity 
in  their  language,  his  style  was  remarkable  for 
its  simpliciQr  and  grace.  The  books  that  he 
wrote  were  numerous,  and  some  of  his  smaller 
treatises  are  still  extant.  His  much  celebrated 
work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against  the  reli- 

fion  of  Christ;  and  in  this  theological  contest 
e  appeared  so  formidable,  that  most  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  have  been  employed  in  con- 
futing his  arguments  and  developing  the  folse* 
hood  of  his  assertions.    Porphyry  resided  for 
some  time  in  Sicily,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  71,  A.  D.  304.    The  best  edition  of  his 
life  of  Pythagoras  is  that  of  Kuster,  4to.  Amst. 
1707,  that  of  his  treatise  De  adaineniiaf  is  De 
Rhoer.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8vo.  1767,  and  that  De 
ArUro  Nympkarum  is  8vo.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  176$. 
PoBSGNN4^,  or  FoBsiNA,  a  long  of  Etruria, 
'Who  declared  war  against  the  Romans  because 
they  refused  to  r^ore  Tarqnin  to  his  throne 
and  to  his  royal  privileges.    He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Porsen- 
na  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  had 
not  Cocles  stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  and 
supported  the  fury  of  the  whole  Etrurian  army. 
'whUe  his  companions  behind  were  cutting  off 
the  communication  with  the  opposite  shore. 
This  act  of  bravery  astonished  Porsenna;  but 
when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Scoevola  enter  his 
camp  with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and 
when  he  had  seen  him  bum  his  hand  without 
emotion,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
never  after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarqujn. 
The  generosity  of  Porsenna's  behaviour  to  the 
captives  was  admired  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
Seward  his  humanity,  they  raised  a  brazen 
statue  to  his  honour.    Liv.  2,  c.  9,  Ac. — PltU. 
in  Pvblic^Flor.  1,  c  XS^-^HaraJt,  ep.  !&— 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  646^ 

PoRTUMNAiJA,  festivals  of  Portumnos  at 
Borne,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a 
Terr  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid,  FaU,  6,  v.  547.-^ 
Varro  de  L.  L,5,  c.  3. 

PoBus,  a  king  of  India.  When  Alexander 
ifivaded  Asia,  he  marched  a  large  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  stream  of  the 
river  was  mpid,  bat  Alexander  crossed  it  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  ni^ht,  and  defeated  ooe  of  the 
sons  of  the  Indian  monarch.  Poms  himself  re- 
newed the  battle,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians prevailed,  and  the  Indian  prince  retired, 
covered  with  wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
elephants.  Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of 
India  to  demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Poros, 
killed  the  messenger,  exclaiming.  Is  not  thisthe 
-voice  of  the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  his 
country  1  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  he  approach- 
ed him  a<«  an  equal.  Alexander  demanded  of 
him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated :  Like  a  kinf^^ 
replied  the  Indian  monarch.  This  roa^HMuit- 
rnons  an.swer  so  pleaspd  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, thai  he  not  only  restored  him  his  do- 


roiniofts  but  be  increaaed  the  kingdoms  Iqr  ^ 
conquest  of  new  provinces ;  ^d  Porus,  la  aq- 
knowledgment  oi  aueh  generosity  and  benev4>- 
lence,  became  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
attached  iriends  of  Alexander.  Plut,  in  Aloh 
•^Pkilostr,  3,  c.  10.— Curt,  8,  c,  8,  Ac— CiMi^. 
Cans,  BoTwr,  4. 

PdsiD£B,  a  eunuch  and  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the 
favour  of  his  master.    Juv.  14,  v.  94. 

PosBDippus,  the  last  poet  of  the  new  comedy^ 
was  a  Macedonian,  and  bom  at  Cassandiia. 
He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  three  yeai»  a& 
ter  Menander^  death,  B.  C.  289.  He  auained 
great  lame  by  the  excellence  of  his  dramatic 
compositions^  of  which  he  published  upwards 
of  fifty. 

PonnoNiua.  a  philosopher  of  Apanoea.  He 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  and  afterwardi 
came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivatinjg  the 
friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he  died  iQ 
his  84th  rear.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nur 
ture  of  tnesods,  and  also  attempted  to  measure 
the  circumference  of  the  earth ;  he  accounted 
for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
calculated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  to  b^ 
400  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  lo  the  ideas  of  the 
modems.    Cic,  Thuc.  5,  c.  37.— jS/r«4. 14. 

PosTHUMUia  Ai.nN08, 1,  a  man  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against  whon) 

he  had  been  sent  with  an  arm  v. 11.  A  writer 

alRome  whom  Cato  ridiculea  for  composing  a 
history  in  Qreek,  and  afterwards  offering  apolo- 
gies for  the  inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  his  ei^ 
pressions.— III.  Tubero,  a  master  of  horse  to 
the  dictator  ^milius  Mamercus.  He  was  him- 
self made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Roumos 
waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  he  punished  his 
son  with  death  for  fighting  against  his  orders, 

A.  U.  C.  3ia  Liv.  4,  c.  23. IV.  Spurius,  « 

consul  sent  against  the  Samnites.  He  was  takea 
in  an  ambush  by  Pontius,  the  enemy's  general, 
and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  all  his 
army.  He  saved  his  life  bv  a  shameful  treaty, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  persuadea 
the  Romans  not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engage- 
ment he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  waa 
without  their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the 
enemy  because  he  could  not  perform  his  engage 
ment ;  but  he  was  released  by  Pontius  for  his 

generous  and  patriotic  behaviour. Y.  A 

general  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and  who  wax 

the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation. VL  A 

general  who  conquered  the  JEqni,  and  who  waa 
stoned  by  the  armv  because  he  refused  to  divide 

the  promised  spoils.  JF^cr.  22. VII.  Lucius, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  was  defeated  by  theBoii. 
He  was  left  amon?  the  slain,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off  iVom  his  body,  and  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  barbarians  into  their  temples,  where  they 
made  with  a  scull  a  .sacred  vessel  to  offer  liba- 
tions to  their  gods. VTII.  Marcus  Crassns 

Latiann<!,ian  officer  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul, 
A.  D.  260.  He  reined  with  great  popularity,, 
and  gained  the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his 
humanity  and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of 
the  same  name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne. 
They  were  both  assassinated  bv  their  soIdieiSi. 

after  a  reign  of  six  years. IX.  Albns,  a  Ro- 

lAan  decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  th« 
nuxst  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  &c.  Liv,  3,  c.  31. 

PoTHlMaa,  a  eunuch,  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  ~ 
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of  VsTpt  He  advised  the  monarch  to  murder 
Pompey,  yrhen  be  claimed  his  protection  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  stirred  up  commo- 
tions in  Alexandria  when  Ceesar  came  there, 
upon  which  the  conqueror  ordered  him  to  be 
pot  to  death.    Imcan,  8,  v.  483, 1. 10,  v.  95. 

Prjbtor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at  Rome. 
The  office  of  praetor  was  first  instituted  A.  U. 
C.  386,  by  the  senators,  who  wished  by  some 
new  honour  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
consulship,  of  which  the  plebeians  had  claimed 
a  share.  The  pnetor  received  his  name  aprae- 
undo.  Only  one  was  originally  elected,  and 
another  A.  U.  C.  501.  One  of  them  was  totally 
employed  in  admioistering  justice  among  the 
citizens,  whence  he  was  called  ^rmtorur^nusi 
and  the  other  appointed  judge  in  all  caoses 
which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  590,  two  more  pnetors  were  created  to  as- 
sist the  consul  in  the  government  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
lately  conquered,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A. 
U.  C.  561.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more, 
and  Julius  Cossar  increased  the  number  to  10, 
and  afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triamvirate 
to  64.  After  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  be- 
ing sometimes  18, 16,  or  12,  till,  in  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their 
numbers  were  redaced  to  three.  In  his  public 
eapacity  the  praetor  administered  justice,  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  pre- 
sided at  the  celebration  of  public  festivals,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul  assembled  or  pro- 
rogued the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He  also  ex- 
hibited shows  to  the  people ;  and  in  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Bona  Dea,  where  no  males  were 
permitted  to  appear,  his  wife  presided  over  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the 
power  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  if  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
qutestors  were  sulq'ect  to  him,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  in  the  city  be  kept  a  register  of  all  the 
freedmen  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons  for  which 
they  had  received  their  freedom.  In  the  prov- 
inces the  pnetors  appeared  with  great  pomp,  six 
lictorswitn  the  fasces  walked  before  them;  and 
when  the  empire  was  increased  by  conquests, 
thev  divided,  like  the  consuls,  their  government, 
and  provinces  were  given  them  by  lot.  When 
the  year  of  their  praetorship  was  elapsed,  they 
were  called  propralors  if  they  still  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  province.  At  Rome  the  praetors 
appeared  also  with  much  pomp,  two  lictors  pre- 
ceded them,  they  wore  the  pratexta,  or  the  wnlte 
Tobe  with  purple  borders;  thev  sat  in  cur  ale 
chairs ;  and  their  tribunal  was  distinguished  by 
a  sword  and  a  spear  while  they  administered 
ju^ice.  The  tribunal  was  called  praiorium. 
when  they  rode  they  appeared  on  white  horses 
at  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinct iun.  The  praetor 
who  appointed  judges  to  try  forei^  causes,  was 
caWed  prator  pere^mcs.  The  praetors  Cereales^ 
appointed  l^  Julms  Caesar,  were  employed  in 
providing  com  and  provisions  for  the  city.  They 
were  on  that  account  often  called  fruMenlarxi. 

Prjbtorius,  a  name  ironically  applied  to  A. 
Sempronius  Rufus,  because  he  was  disappoint- 
ed in  his  solicitations  for  the  pnetorship,  as  be- 
ing too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in  his  manners 
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He  was  the  flrst  who  had  a  stork  brought  to  hk 
table.    Horat,  S,  Sal.  2,  v.  50. 

pRATiNAS,  a  ureek  poet  of  Phlius,  contem> 
ponury  with  JSschylus.  He  was  the  first  amoo; 
the  Greeks  who  composed  satires,  which  were 
represented  as  farces.  Borrowing  from  tra> 
gedy  its  external  form  and  mythological  ma- 
terials, Pratinas  added  a  chorus  of-Saiyrs,  with 
their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movements. 
This  new  composition  was  called  the  Satfric 
Drama.  The  novelty  was  exceedingly  well 
timed.  The  innovations  of  ThespisandJPhryni- 
chus  had  banished  the  satyric  chorus  with  ils 
wild  pranks  and  merriment,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  commonalty ;  who  retained  a 
strong  regret  for  their  old  amusement  amidst  the 
new  and  more  refined  exhibitions.  The  saty- 
ric drama  gave  them  back  under  an  improved 
form  the  favourite  diversion  of  former  limes: 
and  was  received  with  such  univei^  ^iplause^ 
that  the  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  the 
humour  of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibition  with  their 
graver  pieces.  One  satyric  drama  was  added 
to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the  custom  of 
contending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with 
singlepieces. continued.  JSschylus,  SophoclOi 
and  Euripides  were  all  distinguished  satyric 
composers ;  and  in  the  Cydopi  of  the  latter  ve 
possess  the  only  extant  specimen  of  this  singular 
composition. 

Praxaooras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pfob- 
lished  a  history  of  the  kings  of  his  own.  coun- 
try. He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and  three 
years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  He  had  also  written  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, all  now  lost. 

Pbaxiteles,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Mazna 
Graecia,  who  flourished  about  394  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Parian 
marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  whEteness* 
The  most  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a  Cupid. 
which  he  gave  lO  Phiyne.  This  celebraied 
courtesan,  who  wished  to  have  the  best  of  all 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who  coald  noc 
depend  upon  her  own  judgment  in  the  cbcMce, 
alarmed  the  sculptor  by  telling  him  his  house 
was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  upon  this  showed  his 
eagerness  to  save  bis  Cupid  ftnom  the  fUunes 
above  all  his  other  pieces  *,  but  rtryne  restrain- 
ed his  fears,  and  by  discovering  her  artifice, ob- 
tained the  favourite  statue.  The  sculptor  em- 
ployed his  chisel  in  making  a  statue  of  this 
beautiful  courtesan,  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  placed  between  the  sta- 
tues of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip. 
kingofMacedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  of 
Venus,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and 
gave  them  the  choice  of  the  ^xldess,  either 
naked  or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  to 
the  other  in  beauty  and  perfection,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  The  Cni- 
dians,  who  did  not  wish  to  patronise  modesty 
and  decorum  with  the  same  eagerness  as  te 
people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Venus ;  and 
it  was  so  universally  esteemed,  thatNicomedes, 
king  of  Biihynia,  offered  the  Cnidians  to  par 
an  enormous  debt,  under  which  they  laboured, 
if  they  would  give  him  their  favourite  sfata& 
This  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  famous  Cu- 
pid was  bought  of  the  Thespians  bv  Caius  Cap-* 
Bar,  and  carried  to  Rome;  but  Claudius  restored 
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It  to  them,  and  Nero  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
Mssioo  of  it.  Pans.  1,  c.  40, 1.  8,  c.  9,—PUn,  7, 
c.  a4  and  36. 

Prexaspes,  a  Persian,  who  put  Smerdis  to 
death  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.  Herodot.  3, 
c.  30. 

PriImus,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Laoinedon,  by  Sirymo,  called  Placia  by  some. 
"When  Hercales  took  the  city  of  Troy  ( Vid. 
LaoTnedon)  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  his 
prisoners,  out  his  sister  Hesione  redeemed  him 
from  captivity,  and  he  exchanged  his  original 
name  of  Podarces  for  that  of  Priam^  which  sig- 
nifies bought  or  ransomed,      Vid,  Pordarces, 
He  was  also  placed  on  his  father's  throne  by 
Hercules,  and  he  employed  himself  with  well- 
directed  diligence  in  repairing,  fortifving,  and 
embellishing  the  city  ol  Troy.    He  had  mar- 
ried, by  his  lather's  orders,  Arisba,  whom  he  di- 
Torcea  for  Hecuba,  the  aau^hter  of  Dimas,  or 
Cisseu.s,  a  neighbouring  prmce.    He  had  by 
Hecuba,  17  children,  according  to  Cicero,  or  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  19;  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helen  us, 
Troilus,   Creusa,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra. 
Besides  these  he  had  many  others  by  concu- 
bines.   After  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom  Her- 
cules bad  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to 
Telamon  his  friend.    To  carry  this  plan  into 
execution,  Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he 
gare  the  command  to  his  son,  Paris,  w^ith  orders 
to  bring  back  Hesione.     Paris  neglected  in 
some  measure  his  father's  injunctions,  and  car- 
ried awav  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  auring  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
Priam  beheld  this  with  satisfaction,  and  he 
countenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in  bis  palace 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta.     This  rape 
kindled  the  flames  of  war ;  Troy  was  soon  be- 
sieged, and  Priam  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the 
greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred  by  the 
enemy.    Some  time  after,  Troy  was  betrayed 
into  the  bands  of  the  Greeks  by  Antenor  and 
iEneas,  and  Priam  upon  this  resolved  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  his  country.    He  put  on   his 
armour  and  advanced  to  meet  ihedreeks ;  but 
Hecuba,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  detained 
him  near  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  whither  she  bad 
fled  for  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,  Polites,  one  of  his  sons,  fled 
alse  to  the  altar  before  Neoptolemus.  who  pur- 
sued him  with  fury.  Polites,  wounded  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and 
the  aged  father,  fired  with  indignation,  vented 
the  must  bitter  invectives  against  the  Greek, 
who  paid  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  altars  and 
temples,  and,  raising  his  spear,  darted  it  upon 
him.    The  spear,  hurled  by  the  feeble  hana  of 
Priam,  touched  the  buckler  of  Neoptolemus  and 
fell  to  the  ground.    This  irritated  the  son  of 
Achilles,  he  seized  the  gray  hairs  of  Priam,  and 
without  compassion  or  reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  plunged  his  dagsrer  into  his 
breast.    His  head  was  cut  ofl*,  and  the  muti- 
lated body  was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain. 
Dictys  Cref.  1,  Ac. — Dares  Phryg. — Berodoi.  2, 
c.  120.— Pat«.  10,  c.  Vn.—Hfrmer.  II.  22,  Ac— 
Kurip.in  Troad. — Cir,  Tusc.X^  c.35. — Q.iS^vm. 
1.— FiVyr.  Mn.  2,  V.  507,  SiC.^fforat  Od.  10, 
V.  14.— -Sy^'».fab.  110.— Q.  C^Oo^er.  15|  v.  226. 


Priscus  SsRViLiua,  {Vid,  7Vir^int«i,)  a  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Philip. 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Macedonia 
when  he  was  informed  of  bis  brotlier's  death, 
but  he  was  soon  after  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Decius,  Philip's  murderer. 

Proba,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probus. 
11.  A  woman  who  opened  the  gates  of 


Rome  to  the  Goths. 

Probus,  I.  (M.AureliusSeverus,)  a  native  of 
Sirmium  in  Pannonia.    His  father  was  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who,  by  entering  the  army, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.    His  sun 
obtained  the  same  office  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
age,  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepidity,  modera- 
tion and  clemency,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Tacitus,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  by  the  vuluntar}'  and  uninfluenced 
choice  of  his  suldiers.    His  election  was  univer- 
sally approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
people ;  and  Probius,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
oy  the  aflection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects, 
marched  against  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul 
and  Germany.    Several  battles  were  fought, 
and  after  he  had  leA  400,000  barbarians  dead 
in  the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.    The  same  success  attended  him ; 
and  the  military  character  of  the  emperor  was  so 
well  established,  that  the  king  of  Persia  sued 
for  peace  by  his  ambassadors,  and  attempted  to 
buy  the  conqueror's  favours  by  the  most  splen- 
did presents.    Probus  was  then  feasting  upon 
the  most  common  food  when  the  ambassaaors 
were  introduced ;  but,  without  even  casting  his 
eyes  upon  them,  he  said,  that  if  their  master 
did  not  give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  Romans, 
he  would  lay  his  territories  desolate,  and  as 
naked  as  the  crown  of  his  head.    As  he  spoke 
the  emperor  took  off*  his  cap,  and  showea  the 
baldness  of  his  head  to  the  ambassadors.    His 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  con- 
vince his  subjects  of  the  g^reatness  of  his  con- 
quests, and  to  claim  from  them  the  applause 
which  their  ancestors  had  given  to  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia,  or  the  destroyer  of  Cartheure,  as 
he  passed  alon^  the  streets' of  Rome.    He  at- 
tempted to  drain  the  waters  which  were  stag- 
nated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siniiium,  by 
conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  artificial  canals. 
His  armies  were  employed  in  this  laborious  im- 
dertaking ;  but  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  toils,  they  soon  mutinied,  and  fell  upon  the 
emperor  as  he  was  passing  into  one  of  the  towns 
of  Illyricum.   He  fied  into  an  iron  tower,  which 
he  himself  had  built  to  observe  the  marshes,  but 
as  he  was  alone  and  without  arms,  he  was  soon 
overpowered  and  murdered  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  four 
months,  on  the  second  of  November,   after 
Christ  282.    The  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  consternation ;  not  only 
his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  deplored  his 
fate:  and  even  the  army  which  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  fall  ereclea  a  monument  over  his 
body,  and  placed  upon  it  this  inscription:— fltc 
Probus  imperalor,  vere  ffrobus,  situs  est.  victor 
omnium  gentium  barbararum,  victor  etiam  ty- 
rannorum.    He  was  then  preparing  in  a  few 
days  to  march  against  the  Persians  that  had 
revolted,  and  his  victories  there  might  have 
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been  as  gitftt  as  tlioee  he  obtained  In  the  tvo 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Canis,  and  his  family,  who  had  shared  his 
greatneas,  immediately  retired  from  Rome,  not 
to  become  objects  either  of  private  or  public 

malice.  Zos, — Ptob, — Saturn. II.  JEinilius, 

a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Theodosios.  The 
lives  of  excellent  commanders,  written  by  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
him  by  some  authors. 

PaocLBs,  a  Carthaginian  writer,  son  of  Eu- 
crates.  He  wrote  some  historical  treatises,  of 
whichPausanias  has  preserved  some  ftagments. 
Poms.  4,  c.  36. 

PaocLinjB,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Soarta  together  with  the 
EuryathenidsB.  Vid.  LacedaKum  and  E!urys- 
tktnes. 

Paoconns,  L  a  celd>rated  officer  of  a  noble 
fkmily  in  Cilicia,  related  to  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  He 
was  universally  admired  for  his  int^nty,  but 
he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  hnd  signalized  himself  under  Julian 
and  his  successor,  he  retired  from  the  Roman 
provinces  among  the  baibacians  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesiis,  and  some  time  after  he  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  emperor  Valens  had  marched  mto 
the  east,  and  ne  proclaimed  himself  master  of 
the  eastern  empire.  His  usurpation  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so 
rapid,  that  Valens  would  have  resigned  the  im- 

E*rial  purple  had  not  his  friends  intervened, 
nt  now  fortune  changed,  Procopius  was  de- 
feated at  Phrygia,  and  abandoned  oy  his  arm^. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Valenti- 
nian,  in  Qaul,  A.  D.  366.  Procopius  was  slain 
in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  usurped 
the  title  of  emperor  for  about  eight  months. 

Ammian,  Ma,tcA.  26  and  96. II.  A  Greek 

historian  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to 
the  celebrated  Belisarins,  A.  D.  534.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  greatly 
celebrated  the  hero,  whose  favours  and  patron- 
age he  enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided  into 
eight  books,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of 
^e  Persian  war,  two  of  the  VandaU,  and  four 
of  the  Ooths,  to  the  year  563,  which  was  after- 
wards continued  in  nve  books  by  Agathias  till 
569.  Of  this  performance  the  character  is 
great,  though  perhaps  the  historian  is  often  too 
severe  on  the  eiAperor.  The  works  of  Proco- 
pius were  edited  in  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1662. 

Paoc&LBiua,  a  Roman  knight  venr  intimate 
^with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  hu- 
manity and  fraternal  kindness  to  his  brothers 
MuFBena  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his 
possessions,  after  they  had  fortified  their  es- 
tates, and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus 
for  siding  with  young  Pompey.  He  was  sent 
1^  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  her  alive  into  his  presence,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  destroyed  himself  when  labouring 
under  a  heavy  disease,  flbroi.  2,  od.  2. — Vhd, 
in  Anton.-^Plin.  36,  c.  24. 

pROCULUS  Julius,  I.  a  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had  seen 
him  in  his  appearance  more  than  human,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Romans  to 
offer  hira  sacrifices  under  the  name  of  Gluirinus, 
and  to  rest  assured  that  Rome  was  destined  by 
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the  gods  to  become  the  capital  of  Ihe  world. 

PhU.  in  Rom. — Lit.  1,  c.  16. IL  An  African 

in  the  age  of  Aurelius.  He  published  a  book 
entitled  ae  regionidus,  or  rdigiinihu,  on  foreiga 
countries,  &c. IIL  An  officer  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  and 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  very  debauched 
and  licentious  m  his  manners,  and  had  acqniied 
riches  by  piratical  excursions. 

PaocTON,  a  star  near  Sinus,  or  the  dog-tfar, 
before  which  it  ^toerally  rises  in  Jnly.  Cicero 
calls  it  AnUcantSf  which  is  of  the  same  signi- 
fication Upo  «vMv.)  B^rat.  3,  od.  39. — Cic.  ii 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

PaoDicos,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Co^ 
about  396  years  before  Christ  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to  Athens, 
where  he  ^blicfy  taught,  and  had  aooong  his 
nupils  Eunpides,  Socrates,  Theramenes,  mod 
Isocrales.  He  travelled  from  town  to  town  m 
Greece,  to  procure  admirers  and  get  money.- 
He  made  nis  auditors  pay  to  hear  him  ha- 
rangue, which  has  given  occasion  to  some  of 
the  ancients  to  speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodi- 
cus,  for  50  drachms.  In  his  writings,  whidi 
were  numerous,  he  composed  a  beautifal  epi- 
sode, in  which  virtue  and  nieasure  were  intro- 
duced as  attempting  to  make  Hercules  one  of 
their  votaries.  The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  the 
charms  of  virtue,  and  rejected  pleasure.  This 
has  been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Prodicos  was 
at  last  put  to  death  ay  the  Athenians,  on  pre^ 
tence  that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  ineir 
youth.    Xenepk&n.  Manor. 

Paorrus^  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisins,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  birth. 
This  dtssention  between  the  two  brothers  in- 
creased with  their  years.  After  their  father^ 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Arsos;  but  the  claims  of  Acrisius  prevailed, 
and  Proems  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he 
married  Stenoboea,  called  by  some  Antea  or 
Antiope.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Argolis, 
and  by  means  of  his  father-in-law,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Tirynthus.  Stenobcsa  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Greece,  and  she 
became  by  him  mother  of  the  Prcetides,  and  of  a 
son  called  Megapenthes,  who,  after  his  father's 
death,  sncceedea  to  the  throne  of  Tirynthos. 
Homer,  tt.  6,  v.  V&ii.^ApoUod.  2,  c.  2L 

PaoMENJBA,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dodona.  It  was  from  her  that  Herodo- 
tus received  the  tradition  that  two  doves  had 
flown  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  to  Dodcaa, 
and  the  other  to  the  temple' of  Jupiter  Ammoa, 
where  they  gave  oracles.    Berodoi.  2,  c  56t 

Pron5mu8,  a  Theban,  who  played  so  skilfully 
on  the  flutCj  that  the  invention  of  that  musical 
instrument  is  attributed  to  him.  Poms.  0,  c  12L 
— AiAen,  14,  c.  7. 

PaopERTius,  (Sextu^  AureliiLO  a  Latin  poei, 
born  at  Mevania  in  Umbria  His  father  was 
a  Roman  knight,  whom  Augustus  proscribed 
because  he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Antony. 
MecsenaSfGallusand  yirgil,became  his  frieoffiL 
and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecsnas  wished 
him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed the  emperor  for  hero ;  but  Pn^nius  re- 
fused, observing  that  his  abilities  were  unequal 
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to  the  task.  He  died  about  19  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  40ch  year  of  bis  age.  His  works 
coDsist  of  foar  bool^  of  ele^es,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  so  much  spirit,  vivacity,  and  energy, 
that  many  anthors  call  him  the  prince  of  the 
elegiac  poets  among  the  Latins.  Cynthia,  who 
is  the  heroine  of  all  his  elegies,  was  a  Roman 
hdy,  whose  real  name  was  Hostia,  or  Hostilia, 
of  whom  the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Though  Mevania  is  more  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  four  other  cities 
in  Umbria  have  disputed  the  honour  of  it ;  Hes- 
piUus,  Ameria,  Perusia,  and  Assisium.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Santenius,  4to.  Traj.  ad 
Rh.  1780,  and  when  published  together  with 
Catullus  and  Tibtfllus,  those  of  Graevius,  8vo. 
Vir.  1660,  and  of  Vulpius,  4  vols.  Patavii,  1737, 
1749, 1755,  and  the  edition  of  Barbon,  12mo. 
Paris,  1754.  Ovid.  'Prist,  2.  v.  465, 1.  4,  el.  10, 
▼.  53,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  333.— ilfeffiaZ.  8,  ep. 
73, 1.  14,  ep.  189.— QtMii<^.  10,  c.  l.—Plin.  6, 
ep.  1. 9,  ep.  23. 

Pbotaooras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a  porter.  He 
became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Democriius,when 
that  philosopher  had  seen  him  carrving  fagots 
on  his  head,  poised  in  a  proper  equilibrium.  He 
soon  rendered  himseu  ridiculous  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  a  book  which  he  published  he 
denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This 
book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  the 
philoaopher  banished  from  the  city.  Protago- 
ras visited,  from  Athens,  different  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  very 
advanced  age,  about  400  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  generally  reasoned  by  dilemmas, 
and  always  left  the  mind  in  suspense  about  all 
the  questions  which  he  proposed.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  drowned.  Diog.  9. — PhU.  in 
Proiag. 

Pbotog£nes,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who  flour- 
ished about  3S83^ears  before  Christ.    He  was 
originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to  main- 
lain  himself.    His  countr3rmen  were  ignorant 
of  bis  ingenuity  before  Apelles  came  to  Rhodes 
and  ofiered  to  buy  all  his  pieces.    This  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Rbodians,  they  became  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  their  countryman,  and  liberally 
rewarded  him.    Protogenes  was  employed  for 
seven  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of  Jalymis,  a 
celebrated  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes. 
Daring  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon 
lupines  and  Water,  thinking  that  such  aliment 
wroold  leave  him  greater  flights  of  fancy ;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  successful 
in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.    He  was  to 
represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  mouin,  but  this  he  never  could  do 
with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  when  all  his 
labours  seemed  to  be  without  success,  he  threw 
his  sponge  upon  the  piece  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection  what  the 
utmost  labours  of  art  could  not  do ;  the  fall  of 
the   sponsre  upon  the  picture  represented  the 
froth  of  the  mouth  of  the  doe:  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  uni- 
versally admired.    Protogenes  was  very  exact 
in  his  representations,  and  copied  nature  with 
the  ^frcatest  nicety,  but  this  was  bifimed  as  a 
fan  It  by  his  friend  Apelles.    When  Demetrius 
besie^d  Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part 
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of  the  city  which  might  have  made  him  master 
of  the  whole,  because  he  knew  that  Protogenes 
was  then  working  in  that  quarter.  When  the 
town  was  taken,  the  painter  was  found  closely 
employed  in  a  garden  in  finishing  a  picture ; 
ana  when  the  conqueror  asked  him  why  he 
showed  not  more  concern  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity, he  replied  that  Demetrius  made  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  fine 
arts.  Paus.  1,  c.  3. — Plin.  35,  c.  10. — Mlitm. 
V.  H.  12.— JiM7.  3,  V.  130.— P^tel.  m  Z>na. 

Prudentius,  TAurelius  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet,  who  flourisned  A.  D.  392,  and  was  succes- 
sively a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge.  His 
poems  are  numerous  and  all  theological,  devoid 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  yet  gi]eat]y  valued.  The  best  editions  are 
the  Delphin,  4to.  Paris,  1687;  that  of  Cellarius, 
12mo.  Halse,  1^03 ;  and  that  of  Parma,  9  vols. 
4to.  1788. 

Prusias,  sumamed  VenaUr^  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  gave  a 
kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  his  advice  he 
made  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  defeated  him.  Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally 
of  Rome  as  well  as  Prusias,  complained  before 
the  Romans  of  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of 
Bithynia.  Gt.  Flaminius  was  sent  fttun  Rome 
to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  two  monarchs,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia,  than 
Prusias,  to  gain  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver 
to  him,  at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Carthagi- 
nian, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the  ad- 
vantam  he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes ;  but 
Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
When,  some  time  after,  he  visited  the  capital  of 
Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  callea  himself  the  freedman  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  when  he  was  introduced  into  the 
senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators  by  the 
name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours,  and  deliver- 
ers. Such  abject  behaviour  rendered  him  con- 
temptible, not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
but  of  his  subjects,  and  when  he  returned  home, 
the  Bithynians  revolted,  and  placed  his  son  rfi« 
comedes  on  the  throne.  The  oanished  monarch 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  assassinaied 
near  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  before 
Christ.  Pol/yb.^Liv. — JuMtin^  31,  ic. — C.  Aipp. 
in  Anib. — Plvi.  in  F^am.  &c. 

PrttInbs,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased,  fes- 
tivals excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a  laree 
hall,  cB\\9it prytaneumj  where  they  gave  audi- 
ences, ofiered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  together 
with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal  service 
to  their  country.  The  prytanes  were  elected 
from  the  senators,  which  were  in  nmmber  500, 
fifty  of  which  were  chosen  from  each  tribe. 
When  they  were  elected,  the  names  of  the  10 
tribes  of  Athens  were  thrown  into  one  vessel, 
and  into  another  were  placed  nine  black  beans 
and  a  white  one.  The  tribe  whose  name  was 
drati'n  with  the  white  bean,  presided  the  first, 
and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  They  presided  each  for  35  days,  as  the 
year  was  divided  into  10  parte ;  but  it  is  un- 
known what  tribe  presided  the  rest  of  those 
daya  which  were  supernumerary.  When  the 
number  of  tribes  was  incre&sed  to  12,  each  of 
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the  prytanes  j>resided  one  ftiU  month. Some 

of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Corinth  were 
also  called  prytanes. 

PsAMMEKiTDs,  saccecded  his  father  Amasis 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt  Cambyses  made  war 
against  him.  Psammenitns  was  twice  beaten, 
at  Peltisium  and  in  Memphis,  and  became  one 
of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who  treated  him 
with  mat  homanity.  Psammenitus,  however, 
raised  seditions  against  the  Persian  monarch  *, 
and  attempted  to  make  the  Egyptians  rebel,  for 
which  he  was  pat  to  death  by  drinking  bull's 
blood.  He  haa  reigned  aboat  six  months.  He 
flourished  about  5^  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Herodot.  3,  c  10,  &c. 

PaAMMETicHns,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  one 
of  the  19  princes  who  shared  the  kingdom 
among  themselves ;  bm  as  he  was  more  popu- 
lar than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from  his  do- 
minions, and  retired  into  the  marshes  near  the 
seashore.  A  descent  of  some  of  the  Greeks 
upon  Eeypt  proved  favourable  to  his  cause ;  he 
joined  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the  11  princes 
who  had  expellod  him  from  the  countrv.  He 
rewarded  the  Greeks  br  whose  valour  he  had 
recovered  Egypt ;  he  allotted  them  some  terri- 
tory on  the  seacoast,  patronised  the  liberal  arts, 
ana  encouraged  commerce  among  his  subjects. 
He  made  useless  inquiries  to  find  the  sources  of 
the  Nile ;  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes  and  money, 
a  large  army  of  Scythians  that  were  marching 
against  him.  He  died  617  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva's 
temple  at  Sals.  During  his  reign  there  was  a 
contention  among  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  about  the  antiquity  of  their  language. 
Psammetichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest.  He 
confined  two  young  children,  and  fed  them  with 
milk ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
intrusted,  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to  them, 
bat  to  watch  diligently  their  articulations.  Af- 
ter some  time  the  shepherd  observed,  that  when- 
ever he  entered  the  place  of  their  confinement 
they  repeatedly  exclaimed  Beceos^  and  he  gave 
information  or  this  to  the  monarch.  Psammeti- 
chuf  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  word 
Beeeos  signified  bread  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
^age,  and  from  that  circumstance,  therefore. 
It  was  universally  concluded  that  the  language 
of  PhoBuicia  was  of  the  greatest  antiquitv.  Be- 
rodot.  2,  c.  28,  Ac— Poiyem.  8.— S^rai.  liS. 

PsAMMis,  or  PsAMMorms,  a  king  of  Egirpt, 
B.  C.  376. 

Psapho,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say,  Psapho  is  a  god^ 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty  The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  hon- 
ours to  Psapho.    JElian. 

ProLEM£U8  I.  sumamed  Lagus^  a  king  of 
Esypt,son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lagus,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction.  Vid.  Lagus.  Ptolemy  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia ; 
he  became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of 
his  generals.  Daring  the  expedition,  he  behaved 
with  uncommon  valour ;  he  killed  one  of  the 
Indian  monarchs  in  single  combat,  and  it  was  to 
his  prudence  and  courage  that  Alexander  was 
indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aornus. 
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After  the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Ptolemy  ob- 
tained as  his  share  the  government  of  Egypt, 
wiih  Libia,  and  part  of  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories of  Arabia.  He  made  himself  masier  of 
Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighboaring 
coast  of  Syria ;  and  when  he  had  reduced  Je> 
rufiialem,  he  carried  above  100,000  prisoners  to 
E^ypt,  to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  became  the  capital  of  bis  dominioiis. 
After  he  had  rendered  these  prisoners  the  most 
attached  and  faithful  of  his  subjects,  by  his  lib- 
erality and  the  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy  as* 
sumed  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt,  and  aoon  aAer 
reduced  Cyprus  under  his  power.  He  made 
war  with  success  asainst  Demetrius  and  Anci- 
gonus,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the  provinces 
of  Syria ;  and  from  the  assistance  be  gave  to 
the  people  of  Rhodes  against  their  coaunoii 
enemies,  he  received  the  name  of  S^ter.  Tbt 
bay  of  Alexandria  being  dangerous  of  access, 
he  built  a  tower  to  conduct  the  sailors  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night ;  (  Vid.  Pharos,)9nd  that 
hi?  subjects  might  be  acquainted  with  uteratore, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  library,  which,  unte 
the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  He  also  established  in  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  a  society  called  ani- 
seum^  of  which  the  members,  maJntained  aft  the 
public  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  acicBce 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  38  yeans,  abcm 
284  years  before  Christ.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  been 
his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten  j^rs  of  Iris 
reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  has  been  coraiDeBded 
for  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a  sovereign,  box  as 
a  writer ;  and  among  the  many  valnaole 
positions  which  have  been  lost,  we  are  to  ~ 
a  history  of  Alexander  the  Gh^eat,  by  the 
of  Egypt,  greatly  admired  and  valued  for  ele^ 
gance  and  authenticity.  All  his  snccesaois 
were  called  PtoUmies  fyx)m  him.  JRmuL  10^  & 
S.^Justin.  13,  Ac^Polt^.  2.— Arfion.— Cbrl 

— -PJu^.  inAUx, The  2d  son  of  Ptolemy  the 

first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Egyotian 
throne,  and  was  called  Philaddpkiu  by  Anti- 
phrasis,  because  he  killed  two  of  his  brodiera 
He  showed  himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to 
succeed  his  great  father,  and,  conscious  of  the 
advantages  which  arise  from  an  alliance  vith 
powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Italy 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whose 
name  had  become  universally  known  for  the 
victories  which  they  had  jast  obtained  over 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tafentines.  But  while  Pbste- 
my  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  for- 
eign powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdofs 
was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Magas,  his  bfo- 
ther,  king  of  Cyrene.  The  seditiim,  however, 
was  stopped,  thon?h  kindled  by  Antiochns,  king 
of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  rebellions  prince 
re-established  peace  for  some  time  in  the  lamtif 
of  Philadelphus.  Antiochus  the  Syrian  king. 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  aad 
the  faUier,  though  old  and  infirm,  nondocM  his 
daughter  to  her  husband's  kingdom,  and  assist- 
ed at  the  nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the 
64th  year  of  hisaa:e,  246  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  br 
Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Lysimachos.    He  had 
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sAerwards  married  hjs  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he 
lo?ed  with  uncommcm  tenderness,  and  to  whose 
memory  be  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment. Vid.  Dinoerales.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent coontries  were  allured  by  promises 
and  presents  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
E^piian  subjeciSj^and  Ptolemy  could  boast  of 
reigning  over  33,339  well-peopled  cities.  He 
gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, and  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleeU«,  one 
in  the  Meditermnean  and  the  other  in  the  Red 
Sea,  he  made  E^ypi  the  mart  of  the  world.  His 
army  consisted  ot  300,000  foot,  40,000  horse, 
besides  300  elephants  and  2000  armed  chariots. 
With  justice,  therefore,  he  has  been  called  the 
richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs  of  his 
age ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false  when 
it  is  observed,  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his 
treasury  750,000  ^ypiian  talents,  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  the  asylum  of  learned  men,  whom 
ne  admired  and  patronised.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  Euclid,  Theocritus,  Callimachus, 
aad  Lycophron ;  and  bv  increasing  the  library 
which  his  father  had  funded,  he  showed  his 
taste  for  leaminff  and  his  wish  to  encourage 
genius.  This  celebrated  library  at  his  death  con- 
tained 900,000  volumes  of  the  best  and  choicest 
books,and  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  700,000 
7ohunes.  Part  of  it  was  bnmt  by  the  flames  of 
Caesar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  him- 
self, a  circumstance,  however,  not  mentioned  b^ 
the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again  magnifi- 
cently repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the 
Eg^yptjan  library  that  or  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
intoQreek  during  his  rei^,  a  translation  which 
has  been  called  Septuagint,  because  translated 
by  the  labours  of  70  different  persons.  FhUr. — 
Justin,  17,  c.  2,  &jc.—Liv.^Plut.^ThMerU. 
^Aiken.  l^—PHn.  13,  c  l2.-^Dio.  43.-*Ge^ 

lius.  6,  c.  17. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father 

Philadelphas  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  early 
engaged  in  a  war  against  A  nliochusTheus,  for 
hw  unkindness  to  Berenice  the  Esryptian  king's 
n.^ter,  whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent 
of  Philadelphus.  With  the  most  rapid  success 
he  conquered  Syria  and  Silicia,  ana  advanced 
as  (ar  as  the  Tigris;  but  a  sedition  at  home 
stopped  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Ei^pt 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  concjuered  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riches  which  he  brought, 
he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
which  Gambyses  had  carried  away  into  Persia, 
when  he  conquered  Egvpt.  These  were  re- 
stored to  the  temples,  and  the  Egjrptinns  called 
their  sovereign  Ever^etes,  in  acknowledgment 
of  b»  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal 
for  the  gods  of  his  country.  The  last  years  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
90  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had  al- 
wajrs  paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  He  also 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Achtean  league;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and 
even  a  fcgitive  in  Egypt  Evergetes  died  221 
years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  25  years, 
and,  like  hi<«  two  illustrioas  predecessors,  he  was 
the  patron  of  learning;  and  indeed  he  is  the  last 
of  the  Lagidca  who  gained  popularity  among 


his  subjects  by  clemency,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity, and  who  commanded  respect,  even  fVom 
his  enemies,  bv  valour,  prudence,  and  reputa^ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  he  deposited  15  talents  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be  ^rmitted  to 
translate  the  original  manuscripts  ol  ^schylns, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles.   Pint,  in  CUcm.  ^uc 

—Polyb,  ^.--JitUin.  29,  Ac. The  fourth  suc- 

ceedea  his  father  Evergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  Philopaier 
by  antiphrasis,  because,  according  to  some  his- 
torians, he  destroyed  his  father  by  poison.  He 
began  his  reign  with  acts  of  the  greatest  crueltj, 
and  he  successively  sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his 
own  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  brother. 
He  received  the  name  of  Tifpkon^  from  his  ex- 
travagance and  debauchery,  and  that  of  OcUus^ 
because  be  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the 
gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to  war 
against  Antiochus,king  of  Syria,and  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  mvaded  his  enemy's 
territories,  and  mi^ht  have  added  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use 
of  the  victories  which  attended  his  arms.  In 
his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jews 
prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering  their  tem- 
ple, for  which  insolenee  to  his  majesty  the  mon- 
arch determined  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation. 
He  ordered  an  immense  number  of  Jews  to  be 
exposed  in  a  plain,  and  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  elephants;  out  by  a  supernatural  instinct,  the 
generous  animals  turned  their  fury  not  on  those 
that  had  been  devoted  to  death,  but  upon  the 
Egyptian  spectators.  This  circumstance  terri- 
fied Philopater,  and  he  behaved  with  more  than 
common  kindness  to  a  nation  which  he  had  so 
lately  devoted  to  destruction.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the 
same  time  roused  to  superior  activi^,  renewed, 
for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 
Philopater,  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by 
intemperance  ana  continual  debauchery,  died 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
yearn,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
death  was  immediately  followed  by  the  murder 
of  the  companions  of  his  voluptuousness  and 
extravagance,  and  their  carcasses  were  dragged 
with  the  greatest  ignominy  through  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.    Pok/b.^Jusiin.  30,  &c.— P^n^ 

in  deem. The  5th,  succeeded   his  father 

Philopater  as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  age.  During  the  jears  of  his 
minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Sosi- 
cius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration Antiochnswas  dispossessed  of  the 
provinces  ofCoelosyria  and  Palestine,  which  be 
had  conquered  by  war.  The  Romans  also  re> 
newed  their  alliance  with  him  after  their  victo- 
ries over  Annibal  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  This  flatieri ng  embassy  in- 
duced Aristomenes  to  offer  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  young  monarch  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honourable 
office ;  and  bv  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of^Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyp- 
tians tnat  he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  scqptre 
and  to  govern  the  nation.  But  now  that  Ptole* 
my  had  reached  his  14th  year,  according  to  the 
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IsWa  aod  cvstoms  of  EffPtt  ^  years  of  his 
miAoriiy  had  expired.  He  received  the  sor- 
naroe  of  Efipkaius^  or  iihistrioas,  and  was 
crowned  ai  Aiezandria  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity. Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered 
from  the  shackles  of  a  snperior,  than  he  betray- 
ed the  same  vices  which  had  cnaneierized  )m 
iaiher ;  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  de- 
spised ;  and  the  minister  ^  who  for  ten  years  had 
^verned  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sove- 
rei^,  who  abhorred  him  for  tne  salutary  advice 
which  his  own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  follow.  In  the  midst  of  his  extrava- 
gance, Epiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance 
with  the  komans;  above  all  others  he  showed 
himself  eager  to  cultivate  friendship  with  a  na- 
tion from  which  he  could  derive  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  during  their  war  against  Antiochus, 
he  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  acainst  a 
monarch,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had 
married,  but  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  the 
seditions  he  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Effirpt 
After  a  reign  of  34  }[ears,  180  jrears  before 
Christ,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers, 
whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  carrj^  on  a  war  against  Seleocds,  long 

of  Syria.    Liv.  35,  c  13,  ^.^^usUn,  &c. 

The  6th,  succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on 
the  Enrptian  throne,  and  received  the  surname 
of  PkuameloT,  on  account  of  his  hatred  against 
his  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
during  his  minoritv  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a  eunuch 
who  was  one  of  his  favourites.  He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to 
recover  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  Cmlosy- 
ri^  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions, 
ana  after  several  successes  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  retained  him  in  confine- 
ment. During  the  captivi^  of  Philometer,  the 
Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Ptolemy  Evergeles,  or  Physcon,  also  son  of 
Epiphanes ;  out  he  was  no  sooner  established  in 
his  power  than  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  aioiinst 
Egypt,  drove  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philo- 
metor  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of 
Egypt  This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was 
soon  comprehended  by  Philometer,  and  when 
he  saw  that  Pelusinm,  the  key  of  Egypt,  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,  he  re- 
called his  brother  Physcon,  ana  made  him  part- 
ner on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how 
to  repel  their  common  enemy.  This  union  of 
interest  in  the  two  roval  brothers  incensed  An- 
tiochus; he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  army, 
but  the  Romans  checked  bis  progress  and  obli- 
ged him  to  retire.  No  sooner  were  thev  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  war,  when  Philometor 
and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  had 
united,  b^;an  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose 
each  other's  views.  Physcon  was  at  Isst  ban- 
ished by  the  superior  power  of  his  brother, 
and  as  he  could  find  no  support  in  E^pt,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Rome.  To  excite  more 
effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in  the 
meauest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  in  the 
most  obscure  comer  of  the  city.  He  received 
an  audience  ftrom  the  senate,  and  the  Romans 
settled  the  dispute  between  the  two  royal  bro- 


_  them  indepadcnt  of  < 
ther,  and  n  ving  the  govemme&i  of  Ijibya  and 
Cyrene  toPhyscoo,  and  confirming  Philometor 
in  the  possession  of  E^pi  and  the  island  o. 
Cyprus.  Thew  terms  of  aocommodation  were 
ffladly  acce^d,  but  Physcon  soon  rJitimed  the 
dominion  ot  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  EcMnaiLs,  who  wished  to  aaxan- 
dize  themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the  £gyp- 
tian  power.  Philometor  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  call  awaj  Ida  bro- 
ther's attention,  be  fomented  the  seeds  of  rebel- 
lion in  Cyrene.  But  the  death  of  Pbilomeiflr, 
145  years  before  the  Christian  era,  left  Physoon 
master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  dependant  pcov- 
tnces.  Philometor  has  been  comnoended  by  some 
historians  for  his  clemency  and  moderatioa. 

Diod,^Liv.'-Polyb. The  7th  Ptolemy,  sor- 

named  Physcon,  ascended  the  throne  of  Bgypt 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor;  and 
as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly  with 
him,  (  Vid  PtoUnuBus  6th,)  his  socoesskm  was 
approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  laid  claim  to  the  eiowa. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  aereed  that  Phneon 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son  sLouhi 
succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nn^ 
tials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  bm  on  Umt 
very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son 
in  her  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  called 
Bvtrgeies,  but  the  Alexandrians  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the  appellatiaB  of 
KakergekSf  or  evil-doer,  a  surname  whiek  ha 
deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  oppresskm.  A 
series  of  barbarihr  rendered  bim  odious^  bat  as 
no  one  attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny, 
the  Alexandrian.^  abandoned  their  hahitatioos^ 
and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually  sueam- 
ed  with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow-eiK- 
izens.  The  king  at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopa- 
tra, repudiated  her,  and  married  her  dawhier, 
by  Philometor,  called  also  Cleopatra.  Q^  still 
contiuoed  to  exercise  the  greatest  cmeltj  ^tm. 
his  subjects  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of 
his  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  ti& 
all  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  baadky 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria. 
Without  ftriends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  Aed  lo 
Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  mwies, 
ascended  tbe  throne.  In  his  banishment  nya- 
con  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians  should  aim 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son  by  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then  ^vemor  of 
Cyrene,  and  under  these  spprehensions  he  sent 
for  the  yoimg  prince,  callcSa  Memphitis  to  Cy- 
prus, and  murdered  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  barbarity  oMce 
complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis  to 
Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  tne  qucca 
was  going  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Soon  af- 
ter this  he  invaded  Egypt  with  an  anuT,  aad 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Cleopntra, 
who,  being  left  without  friends  or  assistance, 
fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleopatra,  who  hni 
married  Demetrius  king  of  Srria.  This  dedr 
sive  blow  restored  Phymn  tohis  throne,  where 
he  coiitinued  to  rei^n  for  some  time,  hated  by 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  died 
at  Alexandria  in  the  6ilth  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  9B  years,  about  116  yenm  before 
Christ.    Some  authors  have  extolled  Physoon 
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for  his  fondues  Eat  literatore;  they  hate  db- 
served,  that  from  his  extensive  knowledge  he 
was  called  the  pkildcgia.  and  that  he  wrote  a 
comment  upon  Homer,  besides  a  history  in  24 
books,  admired  tot  its  elegance,  and  often  quot- 
ed by  sacceeding  authors  whose  pen  was  em- 
ployed oa  the  same  subject.    Diod.~~JuMtiin.  %, 

&c.— AOm.  a— Pofyiyr. The  8lh,  suma- 

tned  LalkyruSt  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea 
XI  the  nose,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as 
dng  of  Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
hrcme,  than  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  reigned 
»>njointly  with  him,  expelletl  him  to  Cyprus, 
md  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  bro- 
lier  Ftolemy  Alexander,  hei  farourite  son. 
Lathyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king 
>f  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  he  appeared  at  the 
tead  of  a  lai^  army,  to  make  war  against 
&iexander  Jannaras,  vin^  of  Judas,  through 
vhose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had  been  ex- 
>elled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch  was 
KMiauered,  ana  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on 
be  neld  of  battle.  Lathyms,  after  he  had  ex- 
rrcised  the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and 
nade  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Slgypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death  of  his 
>rotner  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
lominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  re- 
'used  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign, 
md  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
(ieged  for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a 
wwerfnl  and  populous  city  it  was  reduced  to 
rains.  In  the  Hitter  part  of  his  reign,  Lathyms 
;vas  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
lavy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  Lucullus, 
vho  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  supply,  though 
received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dismi^d 
irith  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
he  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which 
le  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
lis  kingdom.  Lathyms  died  61  years  before  the 
ZJhristian  era,  after  a  reign  of  So  years  since  the 
ieath  of  his  father  Phjrscon,  eleven  of  which  he 
lad  passed  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
Sgyptian  throne,  eighteen  in  Cypms,  and  seven 
lAer  his  mother's  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
lis  only  daughter,  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander, 
he  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  means  of  the 
lictaior  Sylla,  soon  after  married  and  murder- 
ed.   Jasepk,  HisL — JtuHn.  39. — Plut,  in  Imc.*^ 

tfffian,  in  MUkrid. The  9ih.     Vid,  Ale»- 

inder  PtcleiMf  1st ;  for  the  10th  Ptolemy,  vid, 
Alexander  Ptolemy  9d ;  for  the  11th,  vid.  Alex- 

mder  Piolemy  3d. The  ISth,  the  illegiti- 

nate  son  of  Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Ss^pi  at  the  death  of  Alexander  3d.  He  receiv- 
fti  the  surname  of  A«Mrs,  because  he  played 
icilfally  on  the  flute.  His  rise  showed  great 
narks  of  pmdence  and  circumspection ;  and  as 
}is  predecessor  by  his  will  haa  left  the  king- 
lorn  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auleies  knew  that 
le  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
vithotit  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate. 
fie  was  succe!^ol  in  his  applications,  and  Cce- 
ar,  who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  mo- 
ley,  established  his  succession,  and  granted  him 
he  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  million  and 
ir»2,500f  sierlinsr.  But  these  measures  render- 
ed him  unpopnlaf  at  home,  and  when  he  had 
siifTered  the  Romans  quietly  to  take  possession 
i£  CypraSi  the  Egyptians  revolted,  and  Auletes 


was  obliged  to  fly  ftora  his  kingdom,  and  seek 
protection  among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies. 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with 
indifierence,  and  the  murder  of  100  noblemen  of 
Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to 
justify  their  proceedings  before  the  Roman 
senate,  rendered  him  tupopular  and  suspected. 
Pompey,  however,  supported  his  cause,  and  the 
senators  decreed  to  re-establish  Auletes  on  his 
throne ;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  plans,  the  monarch  retired  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  concealed  for 
some  time  u  the  temple  of  Diana.  During  his 
absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice had  made  herself  absolute,  and  established 
herself  on  the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona*s  temple  at  Comana, 
but  she  was  soon  driven  from  Egypt  when  Ga- 
binius,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  approach- 
ed to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne.  Auletes 
was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition  bis  daughter  Berenice,  and 
behaved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy to  Rabirius,  a  Roman,who  had  supplied  aim 
with  money  when  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his  will 
ordered  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry  the  eldest 
of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant 
throne  As  these  children  were  young,  the 
dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the.pro- 
lection  and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  and 
accordingly  Pompey  the  Great  was  ajypointed 
by  the  senate  to  be  their  patron  and  their  guar- 
dian. Their  reign  was  as  turbulent  as  that  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  no 
uncommon  events;  only  we  may  observe  that 
the  young  queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who  soon 
after  became  so  celebrated  as  being  the  mistress 
of  J.  Cssar,  the  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the 
last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of 
Lagus.    Cic.  pro  Rabir, — Strab.  17. — Dion,  89. 

— Appian,  de  Civ. The  13th,    sumamed 

Dionysius  or  Baeckus  ascended  the  throne  of 
Effvpt  conjointly  with  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  married  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  fiilher  Auletes.  He  was  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the  Great,  (  Vid, 
Ptolenucusl2lh^)  but  the  wickedness  and  avarice 
of  his  ministers  soon  obliged  him  to  reign  inde- 
pendent. He  was  then  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
ace,  when  his  guardian,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  eame  to  Hht  shores  of  Egjrpt  and 
cla  imed  h  is  protection .  He  refused  to  gran  t  the 
re(]uired  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  he  basely  murdered  Pompey  after  he 
had  brought  him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of 
fYiendship  and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  oft 
the  head  of  Pompey,  but  Csesar  turned  with 
indignation  fVom  such  perfidy,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  he  found  the  king  of  Egypt 
as  faithless  to  his  cause* as  that  of  his  fallen 
enemy.  Ceesar  sat  as  judfife  to  hear  the  various 
claim's  of  the  brother  and  sister  to  his  throne; 
and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  he  ordered  the  will  of 
Auletes  to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  Egjrpt,  and  ap- 
pointed the  two  younsrer  children  masters  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  deci- 
sion might  have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfhction, 
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bat  Ptolemy  was  governed  by  crael  and  ava- 
ricioos  ministers,  and  therefore  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  Csesar  as  a  judge  or  mediator. 
The  Roman  enforced  his  authority  by  arms, 
and  three  nctories  were  obtained  over  the 
Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Caesar, 
now  headed  his  armies,  but  a  defeat  was  fatal, 
and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  about  48  years  beiore 
Christ,  and  three  years  and  eight  months  after 
the  death  of  Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death 
of  her  brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ; 
but  as  the  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female 
government,  Csssar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  m  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age.  Appian,  Civ. — Cos, 
inAkz.—Strab.  H.—JosejA.  AiU.^lHo.^Plul. 

in   Ani.   &c Suelon.    in  Ctts. Apion, 

kiue  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptoiemy  Physcon.  After  a  reign  of  20  years  he 
died ;  and  as  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the 
Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
presented  his  subjects  with  their  independence. 

lAV,  70. <?eraunus.  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soier, 

by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Aotipater. 
Unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
Ceraunus  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  where 
he  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of  atten- 
tion. Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Macedonia, 
an  empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by 
the  death  of  Ljrsimachus,  in  a  battle  inPhrygia; 
but  his  rei^n  was  short,  and  Ceraunus  perfidi- 
ously murdered  him  and  ascended  his  throne, 
980  B.  C.  The  murderer,  however,  could  not  be 
firmly  established  in  Macedonia  as  long  as  Ar- 
sinoe,  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Ljrsima- 
chus  were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  his  king- 
dom as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  father. 
To  remove  these  ob^cles  Ceraunus  made  of- 
fers of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  who  was  his  own 
sister.  The  queen  at  first  refused,  but  the  pro- 
testations and  solemn  promises  of  the  usurper 
at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent  The 
nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated, 
than  Ceratmus  murdered  the  two  voimg  princes, 
and  confirmed  his  usurpation  by  rapine  ana 
cruelty.  B ut  now  three  powerful  princes  claim- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  as  their  own, 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus ;  Antigonns,  the 
son  of  Demetrius ;  and  Pyrrhns  the  king  of 
Epirus.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonns  in 
the-  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities  of 
his  other  two  rivals  by  promises  and  money. 
He  did  not  long  remam  inactive,  a  barbarian 
army  of  Ghiuls  claimed  a  tribute  from  him,  and 
the  monarch  immediately  marched  to  meet  them 
in  the  field.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody. 
The  Macedonians  might  have  obtained  the  vic- 
tory if  Ceraunus  had  shown  more  prudence. 
He  was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
tore  his  body  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king 
of  Macedonia  only  18  months.    Jtistin.  34,  Ac. 

Pans.  10,  c.  10, An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 

mv  Lathy  rus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was 
tyrannically  dispo5<sessed  by  the  Romans.  Cato 
was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  sent 
against  Ptolemy  by  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 
general  proposed  to  the  monarch  to  retire  from 
the  throne,  and  to  vit^  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
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the  obBeue  office  of  highprieit  in  tbe  temnk  of 
Venus  at  Paphos.  Tius  ofler  was  rejeciea  with 
the  indijpaaon  which  it  merited,  and  tbe  mon^ 
arch  poisoned  himself  at  tbe  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  treasures  found  in  the  island 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,366,950(^ 
sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  bf  the 
conquerors.  PkU.in  Cat — VaL  Max.9. — ffor, 
3.— —A  man  who  attempted  to  make  himsdf 
king  of  Macedonia  in  oppodtion  to  Perdiccas, 

He  was  expelled  by  Pelopidas. A  son  oi 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  £piru&  by  Ajktigone,  tbe 
dauffhterof  Berenice.  He  was  left  governor 
of  j^irus  when  Pyrrhns  went  to  Italy  lo  assist 
the  Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  where  ha 

f  resided  with  great  prudence  and  moderaiioB. 
le  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the  ez|»ii- 
tion  which  Pyrrhns  undertook  agaimt  Sparta 

and  Argos. A  eimuch,  by  wbose  friendly 

assistance  Mithridates  the  Qreat  saved  his  lift 
after  a  battle  with  Lucullus. ^A  king  of  Epi- 
rus, who  died  very  young,  as  be  -was  marchiitf 
an  army  against  the  JEtolians,  who  had  seized 

part  of  his  dominions. — JusUn.  96. A  kxDg 

of  Chalcidica,  in  Syria,  about  30  years  beCoie 
Christ.  He  opposed  Pompey  when  he  invaded 
Syria,  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  and 
the  conqueror  spared  his  life  only  upon  lecesr- 

ing  one  thousand  talents.    Jaa^k,  AnL  13L 

A  nephew  of  Antigonns,  who  commanded  an 
army  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  fron 
his  uncle  to  Cassander,  and  some  tinoe  after  he 
attempted  to  bribe  the  soldiers  .of  Ptolemy  La- 
gus,  kingof  Egrpt;  who  had  invited  him  to  kis 
camp.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  this 
treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  last 

ordered  him  to  drink  hemlock. A  son  of 

Seleucus.  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle  which 
was  fought  at  Issns  between  I>ariijs  and  Alex- 
ander the  Qreat. A  son  of  Jnba,  made  king 

of  Mauretania.  He  was  son  of  Cleofitfra  Se- 
lene, the  daughter  of  M  Antony  and  the  cele- 
brated Cleopatra.    He  was  pat  to  death  by 

Cains  Caligula.    Dia. — Theil.  Aim.  IL A 

friend  of  Otho. ^A  favourite  of  Antiochai^ 

king  of  Syria.    He  was  sumamed  Maermu 

A  Jew,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  avarioe.  He 
was  for  some  time  governor  of  Jericho,  aboot 

135  years  before  Christ ^A  powerfol  Jew 

during  the  troubles  which  distnitied  the  peace 

of  Jnosa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. A  son  of 

Antony  by  Cleopatra,  surnamed  PkQaddfku^ 
by  his  father,  and  made  master  of  Phsnicia, 
Syria,  and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  Minor 
which  were  situated  between  the  J&Ran  and 
the  Euphrates.  Pint,  in  AnlUm. — --Olaudins^ 
a  celebrated  ^ographer  and  astrologer  in  tbe 
rei^  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Pelusium,  and  on  account  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, he  received  the  name  of  the  nx»t  wise  «kd 
most  divine  among  the  Greeks.  In  his  system 
of  the  world,  he  places  the  earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  universally  believed 
and  adopted  till  the  IGlh  century,  when  it  was 
conftited  and  rejected  hj  Copemicos.  His 
geography  is  valued  for  its  learning,  and  the 
very  useful  information  which  it  gives.  Besides 
his  system  and  his  geography,  Ptolemy  wrote 
other  books,  in  one  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  fixed  stars;  of  1089  of  which  be 
gives  the  certain  and  definite  longitude  and 
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latitude.  The  best  edition  of  Ptolemv's  geog- 
raphy is  that  of  Bertios,  fol.  Amst.  Ibl8,  and 
Ihat  of  his  treatise  de  Judiciis  Astrologicis^  by 
[)amerar.  4to.  1535,  and  of  the  Harmonica,  4to. 
IVallis,  Oxon.  1683. 

PoBucdLA,  a  name  giren  to  Publias  Yale- 
'ius  on  account  of  his  great  popularity.  Vid. 
Valerius.  PM.  in  Pub.-^jJv,  3,  c.  8.— Piiik 
K),  c.  15. 

jPuBULU  Lbz,  was  made  by  PubllUus  Philo, 
he  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  U  permitted  one  of 
he  censors  to  be  elected  from  the  plebeians, 
ince  one  of  the  consuls  were  chosen  from  that 

K)dy.    Liv.  8,  c  12. Another,  by  which  it 

ras  ordained  that  all  laws  should  be  previously 
ipproved  by  the  senators  before  they  were  pro- 
>osed  by  the  people. 

PiTBLnjs  Strds,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet,  who 
lonrished  about  44  years  before  Chnst.  This 
lelebrated  Mime  was  brought  from  Asia  to 
taly  in  early  youth,  in  the  same  vessel  with  his 
ounliyman  and  kiasman,  Manlius  Antiochus, 
he  professor  of  astrology,  and  Staberius  Eros, 
he  grammarian,  who  all,  by  some  desert  in 
earning,  rose  above  their  original  fortune.  He 
eceived  a  good  education  and  liberty  from  his 
aaster,  in  reward  for  his  witticisms  and  face- 
ions  disposition.  He  first  represented  his 
ilimes  in  the  provincial  towns  ofltaly,  whence, 
lis  fame  having  spread  to  Rome,  he  was  sum- 
Qoned  to  the  capital,  to  assist  in  those  public 
pectacles  which  Cesar  afforded  his  counlry- 
len,  in  exchange  for  their  freedom.  On  one 
ccasion,  he  challenged  all  persons  of  his  own 
rofession  to  contend  with  him  on  the  stage ; 
nd  in  this  competition  he  successively  over- 
ame  every  one  of  his  rivals.  By  his  success  in 
16  representation  of  their  popular  entertain- 
lents,  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
red  with  such  luxury,  that  he  never  gave  a 
reat  supper  without  having  sow's  udder  at  the 
ible — a  aish  which  was  prohibited  by  the  cen- 
)Ts,  as  being  too  great  a  luxury  even  for  the 
ible  of  patricians.  Nothing  farther  is  known  of 
is  histoij^  except  that  he  was  still  continuing  to 
erform  bis  Mimes  with  applause  at  the  period 
r  the  death  of  Laberius.  We  have  not  the 
ames  of  any  of  the  Mimes  of  Publius ;  nor 

0  we  precisely  know  their  nature  or  subject, — 
U  that  is  preserved  from  them  being  a  number 
f  detached  sentiments  or  maxims  to  the  num- 
?r  of  800  or  900,  seldom  exceeding  a  single 
ne,  but  containing  reflections  of  unrivalled 
>rce,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various  re- 
.ticns,  situations,  and  feelings  of  human  life — 
iendship,  love,  fortune,  pride,  adversity,  ava- 
ce,  generosity.  Both  the  writers  and  actors 
r  Mimes  were  probably  careftil  to  have  their 
temory  stored  with  common|)laces  and  pre* 
;pts  of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them 
[jproprjalely  in  their  extemporaneous  perform- 
ices.  The  maxims  of  Pubhus  were  interspers- 

1  through  his  dramas,  but  being  the  only  por- 
on  of  those  productions  now  remaining,  they 
eive  just  the  appearance  of  thoughts  or  senti- 
lents,  like  those  of  Rochefoucaula.  His  Mimes 
mst  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or  very 
tickly  loaded  with  those  moral  aphorisms.  It 

also  surprising  that  they  seem  raised  far 
bove  the  ordinary  lone  even  of  regular  come- 
f,  and  appear  for  the  greater  part  to  be  almost 
olcal  maxims.    Seneca  has  remarked  that 


many  of  his  eloquent  venes  are  fitter  for  the 
buskin  than  the  slipper.  How  such  exalted 
precepts  should  have  oeen  graAed  on  the  lowest 
farce,  and  how  passages,  which  would  hardly 
be  appropriated  m  the  most  serious  sentimentu 
comedy,  were  adapted  to  the  actions  or  man- 
ners of  gross  and  drunken  buffoons,  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  could  only  be  solved  had  we  for- 
tunately received  entire  a  larger  portion  of 
these  productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  Roman  genius.  The  sentiments  of 
Publius  Syrus  now  appear  trite.  They  have 
become  familiar  to  mankind,  and  have  wen  re- 
echoed by  poets  and  moralists  from  age  to  age. 
All  of  them  are  most  felicitouslv  expressed,  and 
few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfish  or 
worldlv-minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld,  or 
Lord  Burleigh.  It  would  be  endless  to  quote 
the  lines  of  the  different  Latin  poets,  particu- 
larly Horace  and  Juvenal,  which  are  nearly 
copied  from  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus.  Se- 
neca, too,  has  availed  himself  of  many  of  his 
reflections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  author  from  whom  he  nas  borrowed. 
Publius,  says  he,  is  superior  in  genius  both  to 
tragic  and  comic  writers :  whenever  he  gives 
up  the  follies  of  the  Mimes,  and  that  language 
which  is  directe4  to  the  crowd,  he  writes  many 
things  not  only  above  that  species  of  composi- 
tion, but  worthy  of  the  tragic  buskin. 

PuBuui,  a  preenomen  common  amone  the 

Romans. Caius,  a  man  who  conspireawith 

Brutus  asainst  J.  Caesar. A  pnetor  who 

conquered  Palaepolis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
and,  although  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he 
obtaiined  a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  senators.  He  was  the  first  wno  was  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph  during  a  prsetorship. 

PuLCRERiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  famous  for  her  piety, 

moderation,  and  virtues. 11.  A  daughter  of 

Arcadius,  who  held  the  government  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  for  many  years.  She  was  mother 
of  Yalentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues,  have  been  universally 
admired.  She  died  A.  D.  452,  and  was  interred 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

PuNiciTM  Bellum.  The  first  Punic  war  was 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  a^inst  Carthage, 
B.  C.  364.  For  upwards  of  240  years,  the  two 
nations  had  beheld  with  secret  jealousy  each 
other's  power,  but  they  had  totally  eraaicated 
every  cause  of  contention,  by  setthng,  in  three 
different  treaties,  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
tive territories,  the  number  of  their  allies,  and 
how  far  one  nation  might  sail  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  giving  offence  to  the  other.  Si- 
cily was  the  seat  of  the  first  dissentions.  The 
Mamertini,  a  body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  were 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the 
town  of  Messana;  but  this'tumultuous  tribe,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  citizens,  basely  massa- 
cred them,  and  seized  their  possessions.  This 
act  of  cruelty  raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  and  Hiero,  kinpof  Syracuse,  who  had 
employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their  per- 
fidy ;  and  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in  Messana, 
and  without  friends  or  resources,  resolved  to 
throw  themselves  for  protection  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  power  that  could  relieve  them.  They 
were,  however,  divided  in  their  sentiments,  aal 
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while  some  implored  the  assistance  of  Cuthage, 
others  called  upon  the  Romans  for  protection. 
Without  hesitation  or  delay  the  Cartha^ians 
entered  Messana,  and  the  Romans  also  hastened 
to  give  to  the  Mamertlni  that  aid  which  had  l)een 
claimed  from  them  with  as  mnch^agemeSs  as 
from  the  Carthaginians.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Roman  troops,  the  Mamertini,  who  had  implor- 
ed their  assistance,  took  np  arms,  and  forced  the 
Carthaginians  to  evaeaate  Messana.  Fresh 
farces  were  poured  in  on  every  side,  and  though 
Carthage  seemed  superior  in  arms  and  in  re- 
sources, yet  the  valour  and  inirepiditv  of  the  Ro- 
mans daily  appeared  more  formidable,  and  Hie- 
ro,  the  Syracnsan  king  who  hitherto  embraced 
the  interests  of  the  Carthaginians,  b«:ame  the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic.  From  a 
private  quarrel  the  war  became  general.  The 
Romans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but  as 
their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad- 
vantages they  gained  were  small  and  incon- 
siderable. To  make  themselves  equal  to  their 
adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was  cut 
down,  and  a  fleet  of  130  galleys  completely 
manned  and  provisioned.  The  successes  ibey 
met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little  ad- 
vantage could  be  gained  over  an  enemy  that 
were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience. Duilius  at  last  obtained  a  victory, 
and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received 
a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.  The  losses  they 
had  already  sustained  induced  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an 
unsuccessful  descent  upon  Africa,  under  Regu- 
lus,  ( Vid.  RegiduSf)  had  rendered  diffident,  lis- 
tened to  the  proposal,  and  the  first  punic  war  was 
concluded  B.C.  2il,  on  the  following  terms : — 
The  Carthaginians  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
to  the  Romans,  within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of 
3000  Buboic  talents,  they  promised  to  relmse 
all  the  Roman  captives  without  ransom,  to 
evacuate  Sicily  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After  this  treaty  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  lo^  the  dominion  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in 
Spain,  and  soon  began  to  repair  their  lo<«es  by 
industry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies  and 
secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romans  were  not 
insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and  to  stop 
their  progress  towards  Italv,  they  made  a  stipu- 
lation with  the  Carthaginians,  by  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  cro^  the  Tberus,  or  to 
molest  the  cities  of  their  allies,  the  Saguntines. 
This  was  for  some  time  observed,  but  when  An- 
nibal  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian armies  in  Spain,  he  spurned  the  bound- 
aries which  the  jealoiisv  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  j^iesre  of 
Sa^iintum.  The  Romans  were  apprized  of  the 
hostilities  which  hod  been  be?un  as;ainst  their 
allies,  bat  Saguntum  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
active  enemv  before  thev  had  taken  anv  steps 
to  oppose  him.  Complaints  were  carried  to 
Carthage,  and  war  was  determined  u?ion  by  the 
influence  of  Annibal  in  the  Carthaginian  senate. 
Without  delay  or  diffidence,  B.  C.218,  Annibal 
marched  a  numerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and 
13,000  horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  to  the  gates  ofRome.    He  crossed  the 


Alps  and  the  Appeohies  with  vneommM  ede- 
rity,  and  the  Roman  consols  who  were  atatioaed 
to  stop  his  progress  were  nniversaUy  defertcd. 
After  this,  Annibal  called  his  brother  Asdrobal 
from  Spam  with  a  large  reinforceakeot ;  bm  the 
march  of  Asdrubal  was  intercepted  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  himself  slaan. 
Affiurs  had  now  taken  a  different  torn,  aad 
Marcellus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Room 
legions  in  Italy,  soon  taught  his  eoantiyaiea 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible  in  the  idd. 
The  conquests  of  young  Scipio  in  Spcun  mesa- 
while  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  and  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Rone 
than  he  proposed  to  remove  Annibal  from  tbe 
capital  of  Italy  bv  carrying  the  war  to  the  gases 
of  Carthage.  The  conquests  of  the  Toong  Ro* 
man  were  as  rapid  in  Africa  as  in  Spain,  aad 
the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive  of  the  fiite  of 
their  capital,  recaUea  Annibal  from  hnSj,  aad 
preferral  their  safety  at  home  to  the  maintaai- 
ing  of  a  long  and  expensive  war  in  anotiief 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Annibal  reoeiTed  their 
order  wiUi  indignation,  and  wiih  tears  in  hii 
eyes  he  left  Ita^,  where  for  16  years  he  had 
known  no  simenor  in  the  field  of  battle.  At  bis 
arrival  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  eeneial 
soon  collected  a  large  armjr,  and  met  his  ex* 
ulting  adversary  in  the  plains  of  Zama.  The 
Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Annibal,  vho 
had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  gods  of  Robm^ 
fled  from  Carthage  after  he  had  advised  hii 
countrymen  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  conqneror. 
This  baJttle  of  21ama  was  decisive,  the  Caitha- 
ginians  sued  for  peace,  which  the  haughty  con- 
querors granted  with  diffictdty.  The  oondiTiaas 
were  these :  Carthase  was  permitted  lohold  aQ 
the  possessions  which  she  had  in  AiHca  befive 
the  war^  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  lain 
and  institutions.  She  was  ordered  to  make  ic»> 
titulion  of  all  the  ships  and  other  efieets  wliich 
had  been  taken  in  violation  of  a  tmce  that  hid 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  nations.  She  was  la 
surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  except  10  gal- 
leys ;  she  was  to  release  and  deliver  op  all  the 
captives,  deserters,  or  fu^tives,  taken  or  re- 
ceived during  the  war ;  to  indemnify  Masinisn 
for  an  the  losses  which  h^  had  snstained;  ts 
deliver  np  all  her  elephants,  and  for  the  futnre 
never  more  to  tame  or  break  any  more  of  these 
animals.  She  was  not  to  make  war  mxm  aay 
nation  whatever  without  the  consent  <n  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  was  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  lo 
pay  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  at  the  rate  of  300 
talents  a  year  for  50  years,  and  she  was  to  give 
op  hosta^^  from  the  noblest  fiunilies  for  the 
performance  of  these  several  articles;  and,  lit 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  sa(>ply  the  Ro- 
man forces  with  money  and  provisions.  These 
humiliatincr  conditions  were  accepted  901 B.  C. 
and  immediately  4000  Roman  captives  were 
released,  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivercd 
and  burnt  on  the  spot ;  but  the  immediate  ex- 
action of  200  mlents  was  more  severely  ^ 
and  many  of  the  Cartbasrinian  senators'  borst 
into  tears.  During  the  50  years  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Panic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  were  employed  in  repairing 
their  losses  bv  unwearied  application  and  in- 
dustry; but  they  found  still  m  the  Romans  a 
jealous  rival  and  a  hau$rhty  conqneror,  and  in 
Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intrignia^,  and 
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unUtions  monarch.  The  Icing  of  Nnmidia 
made  himself  masiter  of  one  of  their  provinces; 
and  as  they  were  unable  to  make  war  without 
the  consent  of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  sought 
relief  hj  embassies,  and  made  continual  com- 
plaints m  the  Roman  senate  of  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  Masinissa.  While  the  senate 
were  debating  about  the  existence  of  Carthage, 
and  while  they  considered  it  as  a  dependant 
power,  and  not  as  an  ally,  the  wrongs  or  Africa 
w^ere  without  redress,  ana  Masiniijsa  continued 
fais  depredations.  Upon  this  the  Carthaginians 
resolTcd  to  do  to  their  cause  that  justice  which 
the  Romans  had  denied  them;  ihey  entered 
the  field  against  the  Numidians,  but  they 
wert  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  bjr  Masinissa, 
-who  was  then  90  years  old.  In  this  bold  mea- 
sure they  had  broken  the  peace;  and  as  their 
late  defeat  had  rendered  them  desperate,  they 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  capital 
of  Italy  to  justify  their  proceedings,  and  to  im- 
^ore  the  forgiyeness  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  news  oi  Masinissa's  victory  had  already 
reached  Italy,and  immediately  some  forces  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass 
into  Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  re- 
ceived evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers  from 
the  senate.  The  consuls  replied,  that  to  pre- 
vent every  cause  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians 
must  deliver  into  their  hands  300  hostages,  all 
children  of  senators,  and  of  the  most  noole  and 
respectable  families.  The  demand  was  great 
ana  alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than 
the  Romans  made  another  demand,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
continue  if  they  refased  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  'i^lth  all  their 
naval  and  military  stores.  The  Carthaginians 
complied,  and  immediately  40,000  suits  of  ar- 
mour, 20,000  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  plen- 
tifal  store  of  ammunition  and  missile  weapons, 
were  surrendered.  After  this  duplicity  haa 
succeeded,  the  Romans  laid  open  the  final  reso- 
lutions of  the  senate,  and  tne  Carthaginians 
were  then  told,  that,  to  avoid  hostilities,  they 
must  leave  their  ancient  habitations  and  retire 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  found  ano- 
ther city,  at  the  distance  of  no  less  than  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.  This  was  heard  with  hor- 
ror and  indignation;  the  Romans  were  fixed 
and  inexorable,  and  Carthage  was  filled  with 
tea  rs  and  lamentations.  Bu  t  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  was  not  yet  extinguished  in 
the  capital  of  Afy*ica,  and  the  Carthaginians 
determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefa- 
thers, and  the  place  which  had  given  them  birth. 
Before  the  Roman  army  approached  the  city, 
preparations  to  support  a  siege  were  made,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with 
stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  and  in- 
struments of  war  which  they  had  ignorantly 
betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their  enemies.  As- 
d  rubal,  whom  the  aespair  of  his  countrymen  had 
banished  on  acconnt  of  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Masinfssa,  was  immediately 
recalled ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  Car- 
thage seemed  to  have  possessed  more  spirit  and 
Tigour,  than  when  Annibal  was  victorious  at 
ihe  gates  of  Rome.  The  town  was  blocked  up 
bv  the  Romans,  and  a  regular  siege  begun. . 
Two  years  were  spent  in  useless  operations,  and  I 
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Carthage  seemed  still  able  to  rise  fVom  its  ruins, 
to  dispute  for  the  empire  of  the  world ;  when 
Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who 
finished  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  to 
conduct  the  siege.  The  vigour  of  his  operations 
soon  baffled  the  efibrts  and  the  bold  resistance 
of  the  besieged ;  the  communications  which  they 
had  with  the  land  were  cut  ofi^  and  the  city, 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was 
completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ene- 
my. Despair  and  famine  now  raged  in  the 
city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  city  walls, 
where  the  battlements  were  low  and  unguarded. 
EUs  entrance  into  the  streets  was  disputed  with 
uncommon  fury,  the  houses  as  he  advauoed 
were  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  progress;  but  when 
a  body  of  50,000  persons  of  either  sex  had  claim- 
ed quarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  dis- 
heartened, and  such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoners 
of  war,  perished  in  the  flames,  whichgradually 
destroyed  their  habitations,  147  B.  U.,  after  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  years.  Du- 
ring 17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames ;  and  the 
solaiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from  the  fire 
whatever  possessions  they  could.  This  remark- 
able event  happened  atiout  the  year  of  Rome 
606.  The  news  of  this  victory  caused  the  great- 
est rejoicings  at  Rome ;  and  immediately  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate, 
not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but  even 
to  demolish  and  bum  the  very  materials  with 
which  they  were  made ;  and  in  a  few  days,  that 
city  whicn  bad  been  once  the  seat  of  commerce, 
and  model  of  magnificence,  the  common  store 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no 
traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its  power,  or  even  of 
its  existence.  Polyb. — Orositts. — Appian.  de 
Pttm'c,  <^c.— jFTor.— Pliii.  in  Cat.  4^.''Strab. 
— Liv.  epil. — Diog, 

Pupi£nu8,  (Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,)  a 
man  of  an  olscure  family,  who  raised  himself 
by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  gradually  became  a  praetor,  consul, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  pro- 
vinces. His  father  was  a  blacksmith.  After 
the  death  of  the  Gordians,  Pupienus  was  elect- 
ed with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
soon  after  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented,  and 
massacred,  A.  D.  236,  by  the  praetorian  guards. 
Balbinus  shared  his  fate.  Pupienus  is  some- 
times called  Maximus.  In  his  private  charac- 
ter he  appeared  always  grave  and  serious;  he 
was  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  moderation, 
and  clemency ;  and  no  greater  encomium  can 
be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than  to  say  that  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple  without  soliciting 
for  it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they 
had  selected  him  f)rom  thousands,  because  they 
knew  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  quali- 
fied to  support  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

Puppms,  a  tra^c  poet  in  the  age  of  J.  Caesar. 
His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that  when  they 
were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  au- 
dience melted  into  tears ;  fh>m  which  circum- 
stance Horace  calls  them  hurymosa^  1,  ep.  v.  67. 

Pygmalion,  I.  a  king  of  Tvre,  son  of  Belus. 
and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.    He  sacri- 
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jfieed  evttiy  tkiag  to  Uiemtification  of  hispre- 
domioant  passions,  a&dhe  did  not  even  spare 
the  life  of  SichflBos,  Dido's  hiisbandi  because  he 
Was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Phcenicians.  Thi:i  murder  he  coomiitted  in  a 
temple,  of  which  Sichsus  was  the  priest ;  but 
instead  of  obtaining  the  riches  which  he  desired. 
Pj^gmalioa  was  shunned  bv  his  subjects,  and 
Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts  of  cruelty,  fled  away 
with  ner  husband's  treasure,  and  a  larse  colony, 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  founded  a  ci^. 
Pygmalion  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  and 
in  me  47lh  of  his  reign.    Vtrg.  jEn.  1.  t.  347, 

4c— ./M^M.  18,  c.  b^^ApoUod,  3.  liai,  1. 

IL  A  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cj- 

Sros.  He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiinl 
iaiue  of  marble  which  he  had  made«  and  ai  his 
earnest  request  and  prayers,  accoroing  to  the 
mythologists,  the  goddess  oi  beauty  changed 
the  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Paphus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Cnirus.    Ovid.  MU.  10,  lab.  9. 

PyxJdes,  1.  a  son  of  Strophias,  king  of  Phocis, 
try  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was 
educated  together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with 
whom  he  rormed  the  most  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon,  by  assassinating  Cly- 
lenmestra  and  .£^;ystbus.  He  also  accomoa- 
Bied  him  to  Taurica  Chersonesns,  and  for  nb 
•ervices  Orestes  rewarded  him,  by  giving  him 
his  sister  Electra  in  marriage.  Pvlades  had 
hy  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Stro^aius.  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  oecame  pro- 
verbial. Vid.  OreUes,  Eurip.  in  ^^hig. — JEs- 
€kyL  inAg.,  dec. — Pam.  1,  c.  28. II.  A  cele- 
brated Roman  pantomime,  was  a  native  of  Ci- 
Uci/k.  He  was  Drought  to  Rome  in  the  flower 
of  youth,  and  first  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the 

gsntomimic  stage,  on  which  only  unmeaning  at- 
tndes  and  rude  gesticulations  had  been  hitherto 
exhibited.  The  recitation,  however,  of  the 
regular  tragedy  had  alwajrs  been  accompanied 
With  vehement  and  significant  gestures.  In 
consequence  of  one  person  thus  gesticulating 
while  the  other  declaimed,  the  Roman  people 
had  probably  become  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mimetic  action ;  and,  before  the  time  of 
Pylades,  certain  signs,  both  natural  and  con- 
ventional, would  be  recognised  as  the  tokens  of 
corresponding  emotions.  It  was  principally 
tragic  and  majestic  parts  that  Pylades  repre- 
sented, such  as  CEdipus  and  Hercules  Furens ; 
and  his  dancing  chiefly  expressed  the  grandeur 
of  heroic  sentiments. 

Pylas,  a  king  of  Mesara.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune accidentally  to  kIU  his  uncle  Bias,  for 
whicb  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law.  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athens.   Apoilod.  3,  c.  Ib.-^Paus.  1,  c.  39. 

PraAMua,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbade  to  marry,  regularly  received  each 
other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 
which  separated  their  houses.  AAer  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  fnends,  and  to  meet 
one  another  at  thetombof  Ninus,  under  a  white 
mulberry-tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 


Thisbe  cane  fink  to  the  appointed  plM^hit 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  lioness  frighienea  her 
away  -,  and  as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave 
she  dropped  her  veiL  which  the  lionesK  ibuod 
and  besmeared  with  blood.  Pyramns  soon  ar- 
rived, he  ibund  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and 
concluding  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  he  stat^jed  himsdf 
wkh  his  sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  ftsaxs  weie 
vanished,  returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  dying  Pyramus.  she  tell  upon  the 
sword  which  still  reeked  with  his  blood.  This 
tragical  scene  happened  under  a  while-mul- 
berry-tree, which,  a«  the  poets  menticA,  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  lovers,  aoa  ever 
after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood.  Ond. 
AM.  4^  V.  56,  &c,-^IhgiM,  fab.  843. 

PraooTsi^  a  celebrated  engrarer  on  geois, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  the  conqueror, 
as  Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor  who  was  pei- 
mitted  to  oiake  statues  of  him.    Phn,  37,  c.  L 

Ptbobes,  a  MO  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  ion 
who  discovered  and  applied  to  human  porpotts 
the  fire  concealed  in  flints.    PUn.  7,  c  5& 

pTRaaiAs,  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  remarkable 
for  his  hiunanity.  He  delivered  from  alaveir 
an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  by  pirates,  ana 
robbed  of  some  pots  fall  of  pitch.  "Tne  old  man 
was  so  grateful  for  his  kindness,  that  be  gave 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after  he  had  told  him 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch.  Pyr- 
rhias  upon  this  oflered  the  sacrifice  of  a  bidl  to 
the  old  man,  and  retained  him  in  his  hoese, 
with  every  act  of  kindness  and  attention,  tiU  the 
time  of  his  death.    PluL  in.  qtuuL  G. 

pTBRmcHA,  a  kind  of  dance,  said  to  he  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyrrbns 
the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were  gene- 
rally armed.    Plin.  7,  c  56. 

rTRRBO^  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  disciple  to 
Anaxarchus,  and  originally  a  painter.  Hi» 
father's  nrme  was  Plistarehus,  or  Pisiocrates. 
He  was  in  continual  suspense  of  judgment,  he 
doubted  ofeverv  thing,  never  made  anycoa- 
closions,  and  when  he  nad  carefully  examined 
a  subject,  and  investi^ed  all  its  parts,  he  con- 
cluded by  still  doubtug  of  its  evidence.  This 
manner  of  doubting  in  toe  philosopher  has  beeo 
called  Pyrrhonyism^  and  his  d^iples  have  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  skeptics,  inqnisiioiSy 
examiners,  die  He  pretended  to  have  acquired 
an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  and  pas- 
sions. The  former  of  these  virtues  he  called 
(Uaraxitif  and  the  latter  matrifip^tkia  ;  and  so 
far  did  he  carry  his  want  of  common  feeliag 
and  sympathjT,  that  he  passed  with  uncancels 
near  a  ditch  in  wbichlms  master  Anazarehai 
had  fallen,  and  where  he  nearly  perished.  As 
he  showed  so  much  indifierence  in  everything, 
and  declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world:  BeemmM^ 
says  be,  thtre  is  no  difertnu  htiween  lift  Mtd 
death.  When  he  walked  in  the  streets  he  never 
looked  behind  or  moved  from  the  road  of  a 
chariot,  even  in  its  most  rapid  course ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  some  authors  remark,  this  indifierence 
for  his  safety  often  exposed  him  to  the  greatest 
and  most  imminent  danger?,  fhnn  which  he 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  his  friends  who 
followed  him.    He  flourished  B.  C.  3(M,  aji^ 
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died  At  the  ftdrsnced  afie  of  90.  He  leA  no 
writings  behind  him.  His  conotiymen  were 
so  partial  to  him,  that  they  raised  statues  to  his 
memory,  and  exempted  all  the  philosophers  of 
El  is  from  taxes.  Diog.  9. — Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c. 
n.^Aul.  Gel.  11.  c.  h.—Paus.  6,  c.  34. 

pTRftHUS,  {Via.  Neoplolimus,)  I.  a  king  of 
B^piros,  descended  (Irom  Aehill(&  by  the  side  of 
his  mother,  and  from  Hercules  by  that  of  his 
father,  and  son  of  Mncides  and  Phthia.  He  was 
saved  when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  ser- 
vants, tram  the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his 
father, who  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of  Glaniias,  king 
of  Illyrium,  who  educated  him  with  ^reat  ten- 
derness. Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  wished 
to  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much  to  dread 
fVom  nim ;  but  Glautias  not  only  revised  to  de- 
liver him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  but 
be  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  him  on 
(he  throne  of  Epims,  thouj^h  only  12  years  of 
age.    About  five  years  after,  the  absence  of 
ryrrhus,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  GlauttHs,  raised  new  eommotioos. 
The  monarch  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
l^eoptolemus,  who  had  usurped  it  after  the 
death  of  .£acides ;  and  being  still  without  re- 
sources, he  appUed  to  his  brother-in-law  Deme- 
trius for  assistance.    He  accompanied  Deme- 
trius at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with 
all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  experi- 
enced general.    He  afterwards  passed   into 
Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  witn  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
sufllcient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
throne.   He  was  successnil  in  the  undertaking ; 
but  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the 
usurper  to  share  with  him  the  royaltv,  and  some 
time  after  he  put  him  to  death  under  pretence 
that  he  had  attempted  to  poison  him.    In  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhus  engaged 
in  the  quarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  he  marched  against 
Demetrius,  and  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
fresh  proofs  of  his  valour  and  activity.    By  dis- 
simtxlatiovi  he  ingratiated  himself  in  the  minds 
of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius 
laboured  dnder  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  render- 
ed him  master  of  the  kingdom.    This  he  shared 
with  Lytinnachus  for  seven  months,  till  the 
jealousy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  colleague,  obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhus 
was  nieditatin^  new  conquests,  when  the  Taren- 
tines  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.    He  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage  across 
the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  troops  in  a  storm.    At  his  entrance 
into  Tarentum,  B.  C.  280,  he  began  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  bv  introdu- 
cing the  strictest  discipline  among  their  troops, 
to  accustom  them  to  bear  fttigne  and  to  despise 
dangers.    In  the  first  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to 
his  elephants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified 
their  cavalry.    The  number  of  the  slain  was 
*qual  on  both  aides,  and  the  conqueror  said  that 


such  another  victory  would  totally  ruin  hinu 
He  also  sent  Cineas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
These  offers  of  peace  were  refused,  and  when 
Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas,  about  the  manners 
and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious 
minister  replied,  that  their  senate  was  a  vene- 
rable assemoly  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight  against 
them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra.  A  second 
battle  was  fought  near  Ascnlum,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter was  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous 
on  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene- 
mies reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their 
own.  Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Tarentin^.  when  he  was  invited  into 
Sicily  by  the  inhaoitants,  who  laboured  under 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
own  petty  tyrants.  His  fondness  of  novelty  soon 
determined  him  to  quit  Italy,  he  left  a  garrison 
at  Tarentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for 
a  while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of 
invading;  Africa;  out  soon  his  popularity  van- 
ished, his  troops  became  insolent,  and  ne  be- 
haved with  haughtiness,  and  showed  himself 
oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deem- 
ed a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimo- 
ny, but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been 
defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy  under  Curins^ 
he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  1$.  C.  274, 
ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified  by  the 
victories  which  had  oeen  obtained  over  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epirus  he  be- 
gan to  repair  his  military  character  by  attacking 
Antigonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedonian 
throne.  He  gained  some  advantages  over  his 
enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the  throne  ot 
Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched  against 
Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleonymus,  but  when 
ail  his  vigorous  operations  were  insufficient 
to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia.  he  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited 
him.  The  Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and 
not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  republic, 
which  were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of  two 
of  their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into  the 
town,  and  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  place  had  he  not  retarded  hisprogress  by 
entering  it  with  his  elephants.  The  combat 
that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  and  the 
monarch,  to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to 
encounter  dangers  with  more  Ihcility,  exchang- 
ed his  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run  him  through 
in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
who  saw  her  son*s  danger  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  threw  down  a  tile  and  brought  Pyrrhus 
to  the  ground.  His  head  was  cut  off"  and  car- 
ried to  Antigonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  presented  his  ashe.<tto 
his  son  Helenus,  272  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not  only  his 
friends,  but  als'>  his  enemies,  have  been  warm 
in  extolling  him ;  and  Annihal  declared,  that 
for  experience  and  sagacity  the  king  of  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  chosen 
Alexander  the  Great  ns  a  model,  and  in  every 
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thing  he  wished  not  only  to  imiiate,  but  lo 
surpass  him.  In  the  ait  of  war  none  were 
superior  to  him;  he  not  only  made  it  his 
study  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote  many 
books  OQ  encampments,  and  the  difierenl  ways 
of  trainmg  up  an  army;  and  whatever  he 
did  was  by  prmciple  and  rule.  Pyrrhus  mar- 
ried man/ wives,  and  all  for  political  reasons; 
besides  Antigone,  he  had  Lanassa  the  daughter 
of  Agathocles,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Auioleon 
king  of  Pxonia.  His  children,  as  his  biographer 
observes,  derived  a  warlike  spirit  from  their 
&ther,  and  when  he  was  asked  by  one  to  which 
of  them  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  of  Epirus, 
he  replied,  To  him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword. 
JElian,  Bist.  an.  IQ.—Plui.  in  vita. — JhuUn. 

17,  Ac— X4r.  13  and  l^.—HoraL  3,  od.  6. 

II.  A  king  of  Epirus.  son  of  Ptolemy,  murder- 
ed by  the  people  of  Ambracia.  His  daughter, 
called  Laudamia,  or  Deidamia,  succeeded  him. 

Pofus. HI.  A  son  of  Daedalus. 

PtthagoraSj  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom 
at  Samos.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  was  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  and  therefore  the  son  receiv- 
ed thai  education  which  was  most  calculated  to 
enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  his  body. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was  early  made 
acQuainted  with  poetry  and  music;  eloquence 
and  astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and 
in  gymnastic  exercises  he  oOen  bore  the  palm 
for  strength  and  dexterity,  fife  first  made  nim- 
oelf  known  in  Qreece,  at  the  Olympic  ^mes, 
where  he  obtained,  in  the  I8th  year  of  hks  age, 
the  ]>rize  for  wrestling ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
admired  fur  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding, 
lie  retired  into  the  east.  In  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests,  and 
learned  from  them  the  artful  policy,  and  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
princes  as  well  as  the  people ;  and  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tra- 
ditions, concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
the  immorality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revisit- 
ed his  native  island.  The  tyranny  of  Polycrates 
at  Samos  disgusted  the  philosopher,  who  was  a 
great  advocate  for  national  independence ;  and 
though  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  tjrrant,  be  re- 
tired from  the  island,  and  a  second  time  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games.  His  fame  was  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice;  he  was  saluted  in  the 
public  assembly  by  the  name  of  Sopkisi,  or  wise 
man ;  but  he*  refused  the  appellation,  and  was 
satisfied  with  that  of  Philosopher,  or  the  friend 
of  wisdom.  "  At  the  Olympic  games,**  said  he, 
in  explanation  of  this  new  appellation  he  wish- 
ed to  assume,  "  some  are  attracted  with  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  crowns  and  honours,  others 
come  to  expose  their  different  commodities  to 
sale,  while  curiosity  draws  a  third  class,  and 
the  desire  of  contemplating  whatever  deserves 
notice  in  that  celebrated  assembly;  thus,  on 
the  more  extensive  theatre  of  the  world,  while 
many  struggle  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and 
many  pant  ror  the  advantages  of  fortune,  a 
few,  and  indeed  but  a  few,  who  are  neither  de- 
sirous of  money,  nor  ambitious  of  fkme,  are 
sufficiently  e:ratified  to  be  spectators  of  the 
wonder,  the  hurry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene.**  From  Olvmpia.  the  philosopher  visited 
the  republics  of  Elis  and  Sparta,  and  retired  to 
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Magna  Gnecia,  where  be  fixed 
in  the  town  of  Crotona,  about  the  40th  jear  of 
his  age.  Here  he  founded  a  sect  which  has 
received  the  name  of  ^  Italian  j  and  he  soon 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
pupils,  which  the  recommendation  of  his 
mental,  as  well  as  his  neisonal  accomplkh- 
ments,  had  procured.  His  skill  in  music  and 
medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  of  natural  philosophy,  gained  him  friends 
and  admirers;  and  amidst  the  yolnptDoasnesi 
that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cro- 
tona,  the  Samian  sage  found  his  instmetions 
respected  and  his  approbation  courted:  the 
most  debauched  and  effeminate  were  pleased 
with  the  eloquence  and  the  graceful  delivery 
of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided  them 
for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more  yiita- 
ous  and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated  ha- 
rangues were  attended  with  rapid  success^and 
a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  morals  and 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Crotona.  The  females 
were  exhorted  to  oecome  modest,  and  they  left 
ofi^  their  gaudy  ornaments ;  the  joaths  were 
called  away  firom  their  purstiits  of  pleasure, 
and  instantly  they  forgot  their  intemperance, 
and  paid  to  their  parents  that  submissive  ai- 
tention  and  deference  which  the  precepts  of 
Pythagoras  required.  As  to  the  old,  they  were 
direct^  no  longer  to  spend  their  time  in  amass- 
ing money,  but  to  improve  Iheir  understanding, 
and  to  seek  that  peace  and  those  cooiforts  of 
mind  which  frugality,  benevolence,  and  pfai- 
lanihropy  alone  can  produce.  The  sober  and 
religious  behaviour  of  the  philosopher  strongly 
recommended  the  necessity  and  impoftance  of 
these  precepts.  Pythagoras  was  admired  Ust 
his  venerable  aspect ;  his  voice  was  harmonioas, 
his  eloquence  persuasive,  and  the  renatation  he 
had  acquired  by  his  distant  travels,  and  by 
being  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  great 
and  important.  He  regularly  frequented  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  paid  his  devotion  to 
the  divinity  at  an  early  hour ;  he  lived  upon 
the  purest  and  most  innocent  food,  he  clotned 
himself  like  the  priests  of  the  Ejgyptian  gods, 
and  by  his  continual  purifications  and  regidar 
offerings,  he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  sanctity.  These  artful  measures 
united  to  render  him  an  object,  not  only  of  re- 
verence but  of  imitation.  To  set  himself  at  a 
greater  distance  f^om  his  pupils,  a  nun^r  of 
years  was  reouired  to  try  their  varioas  dis- 
positions, but  toe  moRt  talkative  were  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  the  presence  of  their  master 
before  they  had  been  his  auditors  for  five 
years ;  and  those  who  possessed  a  natural  taci- 
turnity were  allowed  to  speak  after  a  protetioB 
of  two  years.  When  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  secret  instructions  of  the  philoso- 
pher, they  were  taught  the  use  of  ciphers  and 
hieros:l3rphic  writings;  and  Pythagoras  might 
boast  that  his  pupils  could  correspond  together, 
though  in  the  most  distant  region-s,  in  us- 
kno^iii  characters ;  and  by  the  signs  and  words 
which  they  had  received,  they  could  diacova', 
though  strangers  and  tmrbarians,  those  that 
had  been  educated  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 
So  firreat  was  his  authority  amon?  his  fmpih, 
that  to  dispute  his  word  was  deensed  a  crime, 
and  the  most  stubborn  were  drawn  lo  coin- 
cide with  the  opinions  of  their  ofponenis^ 
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vhen  they  helped  iheir  arguments  by  the  words 
of  the  master  said  so^  an  expression  which  be- 
ca;ne  proverbial  in  jwart  i%  verba  magistri. 
The  great  influence  which  the  philosopher  pos- 
sessed in  his  school  was  transferred  to  the 
world ;  the  pupils  divided  the  applause  and  the 
approbation  ox  the  people  with  their  venerated 
master,  and  in  a  short  lime,  the  rulers  and  the 
Icj^islaiors  of  all  the  principal  towns  of  Qreece, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  boasted  in  bein^  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras.  The  Samian  philosopher  was 
the  first  who  supported  the  doctrine  of  m^^einp- 
nchosis^  or  transmigration  of  the  soul  inio  dif- 
ferent bodies :  and  those  notions  he  seemed  to 
have  imbibea  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
the  solitary  retreats  of  the  Brachmans.  More 
sireouoasfy  to  support  his  chimerical  system, 
ne  declared  he  recollected  the  different  bodies 
his  soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son 
of  Mnesarchus.  He  remembered  to  have  been 
JEthalides,  the  son  of  Mercury ;  to  have  assisted 
the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Euphorbus;  ( Vid.  EupkorvuSf)  to  have 
beenHermotimus;  afterwards  a  fisherman;  and 
last  of  all,  Pythagoras.  He  forbade  his  dis- 
ciples to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he 
supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  trom  Uie 
same  putrefied  matter  from  which,  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  man  was  formed.  In  his 
theolo^cal  system,  Pythagoras  supported  that 
the  universe  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap 
of  passive  matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of 
the  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  souls  of 
mankind  were  a  portion.  He  considered 
numbers  as  the  principles  of  every  thing,  and 
perceived  in  the  universe,  regularity,  corre- 
spondence, beauty,  proponion,  and  harmony,  as 
intentionally  produced  by  the  creator.  In  Jus 
doctrines  of  morality,  ne  perceived  in  the 
human  mind  propensities  common  to  us  with 
the  brute  creation ;  and  besides  these^  and  the 
passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  discovered 
the  nobler  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported  that 
the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification  was  to 
be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual pleasures.  The  thoughts  of  the  past  he 
:onsidered  as  always  present  to  us,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  no  enjoyment  could  be  had  where 
:he  mind  was  disturbed  by  consciousness  of 
a^uilt  or  fears  about  futurity.  This  opinion 
induced  the  philosopher  to  recommend  to  his 
followers  a  particular  mode  of  education.  The 
£nder  years  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  employ- 
ed in  continual  labour,  in  study,  in  exercise, 
ind  repose;  and  the  philosopher  maintained 
lis  well-known  and  important  maxim,  that 
nauy  things,  especially  love,  are  best  learned 
ate.  In  a  more  advanced  age  the  adult  was 
lesired  to  behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and  pa- 
riotism,  and  to  remember  that  the  community 
ind  civil  society  demanded  his  exertions,  and 
hat  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  his  own 
)rivate  enjoyments,  were  the  ends  of  his  crea- 
ion.  From  lessons  like  these,  the  Pythago- 
-eans  were  strictly  enjoined  to  c^ll  to  mind,  and 
tarefuUy  to  review,  the  actions,  not  only  of 'the 
•resent,  but  of  the  preceding  days.  In  their 
icts  of  devoiion  they  early  repaired  to  the  most 
olitary  places  of  the  mountains,  and  after  (hey 
lad  examined  their  private  and  public  conduct, 
jid  conversed  with  themselves,  they  joined  in 


the  companyof  their  friends,  and  early  refresh- 
ed their  body  with  light  and  frugal  aliments. 
Their  conversation  was  of  the  most  innocent 
nature ;  political  or  philosophic  subjects  were 
discussed  with  propriety,  but  without  warmth ; 
and,  after  the  conduct  of  the  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  same 
religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  a  strict 
and  impartial  self-examination.  From  such 
regularity,  nothing  but  the  most  salutary  conse- 
quences could  arise;  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythasoras  were 
so  much  respected  and  admired  as  legislators^ 
and  imitated  for  their  constancy,  friendship,  ana 
humanity.  The  aiithors  that  lived  in,  ancf  after 
the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished 
than  brightened  the  glory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  and  they  have  obscured 
his  fame  by  attributing  to  him  actions  which 
were  dissonant  with  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  moralist.  To  give  more  weight  to  his 
exhortations,  as  some  writers  mention,  Pytha- 

foras  retired  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  where 
is  mother  sent  him  intelligence  of  every  thing 
which  happened  during  his  absence.  Afler  a 
certain  number  of  months  he  again  reappeared 
on  the  earth,  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  counte- 
nance, and  declared,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  returned  from  hell.  From 
similar  exaggerations  it  has  been  asserted  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
golden  thigh,  and  that  he  could  write  in  letters 
of  blood  whatever  he  pleased  on  a  looking- 
glass,  and  that  by  setting  it  opposite  to  the 
moon,  when  full,  all  the  characters  which  were 
on  the  glass  became  legible  on  the  moon's  disk. 
They  also  support,  that,  by  some  magical  words, 
he  tamed  a  bear,  stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  appeared  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapon- 
tum,  &c.  The  time  and  the  place  of  the  death 
of  this  great  philosopher  are  unknown;  yet 
many  suppose  that  he  died  at  Metapontum, 
about  497  years  before  Christ:  and  so  great  was 
the  veneration  of  the  people  of  Magna  Qraecia 
for  him,  that  he  receivea  the  same  honours  as 
were  paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house 
became  a  sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages 
likewise  acknowledged  his  merits;  and  when 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  411,  were  commanded 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statue  to  the 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  the  distin- 
guished honour  was  conferred  on  Alcibiades 
and  Pythagoras.  Pythagoras  had  a  daughter, 
called  Damo.  There  is  now  extant  a  poetical 
composition  ascribed  to  the  philosopher,  and 
called  the  golden  verses  of  Pylhagaras^  which 
contains  the  greatest  part  of  nis  doctrines  and 
moral  precej^s;  but  many  support  that  it  is  a 
supposititious  composition,  and  that  the  true 
name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis.  Pythagoras 
dlsticguished  himself  also  by  his  discoveries  in 
geometry, a.<:ironomy, and  mathematics;  and  it 
is  to  him  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first 
bnok  of  End  id's  elements,  about  the  square 
of  the  hvpothenuse.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so 
elated  aOer  making  the  discovery,  that  he  made 
an  offering  of  a  hetaconnb  to  the  gods;  but  the 
sacrifice  was  nndonbtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  enemy 
to  shedding  the  blood  of  all  animals.    His  sys- 
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Mndftha  universe,  in  which  he  placed  the  sun 
in  (he  centre,  and  all  the  planets  moving  in 
elliptical  orbiis  round  it,  was  deemed  chimerical 
ana  improbable,  till  the  deep  inquiries  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  16th  century  proved  it,  by  the 
most  accurate  calculations,  to  be  true  and  in- 
eontestable.  Diogenes,  Porphyry,  lamblicus, 
and  others,  have  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
but  with  more  erudition,  perhaps,  than  veracity. 
CU.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  b.—TtLsc.  4,  c.  l.^Dior. 
&c.  ^.^Bifgin.  fab.  lfS.-^Ovid.  MH.  15,  v.  GO, 
Sbc.— Plato.— PHn.  34,  c.  6.--GeU.  9.— Jfem- 

HU.—P^rphfr.—Piut. 11.  A  soothsayer  of 

Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  tiepbaestion,  by  consuhine  the  entrails 

of  victims. III.  A  tyrant  of  Ephesus. 

rV.  One  of  Nero's  wicked  fttvonrites. 

pTTftEAs,  I.  an  archon  at  Athens.-^^II.  A 
native  of  Massilia,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
SHtfonomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geo- 
gfraphy.  He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
travels;  and  with  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek 
information  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  he 
advanced  for  into  the  northern  seas,  and  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Thule,  and  entered  that 
then  unknown  sea  which  is  now  called  the 
BaUie.  His  discoveries  in  astronomy  and 
geography  were  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  modem 
navigators  have  found  it  expedient  to  justify 
and  accede  to  his  conclusions.  He  was  the 
first  who  established  a  distinction  of  climate  by 
the  length  of  days  and  nights.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent treatises  in  Greek,  which  have  been  lost, 
though  some  of  them  were  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  I^ytheas  lived,  accor- 
ding to  some,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.    Strab.  3, 

Ac. — Plin.yt. in.  An  Athenian  rhetorician 

in  the  a^  of  Demosthenes,  who  distin^ished 
himself  by  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and  his  oppo- 
sition totne  measaresot  Demosthenes,  of  wnom 
he  observed  that  his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp. 
Pytheas  Joined  Amipater  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  His  orations  were  de- 
void of  eleeance,  harsh,  unconnected,  and  dif- 
fuse ;  and  m>m  this  circumstance  he  has  not 
been  ranked  among  the  orators  of  Athens. 
JSlian.  V.  IT.  7,  c.  l.—Plut.  in.  Dm.  4*  Poiit.pr. 

Prrawr,  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  son 
of  Andromache,  who  obtained  a  crown  at  the 
Olympian  games.  Plin.  34,  c.  7. — Pans.  6,  c.  14. 

PtTHEus,  a  Lvdian.  famous  for  his  riches  in 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertained  the 
monarch  and  all  his  army  when  he  was  march- 
ing on  hw  expedition  against  Greece,  and  offer- 
ed him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whole  war. 
Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much  gratitude,  and 
promised  to  ?ive  him  whatever  he  should  require, 
P3nhens  asked  him  to  dismiss  his  son  fh)m  the 
expedition  :  upon  which  the  monarch  ordered 
the  yoimg  man  to  he  cut  in  two,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  way,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  that  his  army 
might  march  between  them.  PhU.  de  mvX. 
Dirt. — Herodot. 

PYTm.4,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  $ucn  as 
came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sulphurous  va- 
pours which  issued  from  the  h'^le  of  a  subter- 
raneous cavity  within  the  temple,  over  which 
she  rat  bare  on  a  three-legged  stool,  called  a 
tripod.    In  the  stool  wrs  a  small  aperture, 
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through  which  the  vmpoar  wais  exhaled  by  the 
priestess,  and  at  this  divine  inspiratioB,  her  eyes 
suddenly  sparkled,  her  hair  stood  on  end,  and 
a  shivering  ran  all  over  her  body.  In  this  con- 
vukive  state  she  spoke  the  omcles  of  the  god, 
often  with  loud  bowlings  and  cries,  and  her  ar- 
ticuhuions  were  taken  down  by  the  priest  aad 
set  in  order.  Sometimes  the  spirit  of  iaspire- 
tion  was  more  gentle,  and  not  always  violent; 
yet  Plutarch  mentions  one  of  the  priestenes 
who  was  thrown  into  such  excessive  fury,  that 
not  only  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  bat 
aho  the  priests  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspiratkn, 
were  terrified  and  forsook  the  temple ;  and  so 
violent  was  the  fit,  Chat  she  eontinned  fbr  some 
days  in  the  most  ajgfonizing  situation,  and  attest 
died.  The  Pythia,  before  she  placed  benelf 
on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  uod 
particularlv  ner  bafr,  in  the  waters  of  the  foon- 
tain  Castafis,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Paraassos. 
She  also  shook  a  laurel-tree  that  grew  near  the 
place,  and  sometimes  eat  the  leaves  with  which 
she  crowned  herself.  The  priestess  was  origi- 
nally a  virgin,  but  the  institution  was  changed 
when  Ecbecrates,  a  Thessalian,  had  oflered 
violence  to  one  of  them,  and  none  bat  wqmeo 
who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  pennined 
to  enter  upon  that  sacred  ofiice.  They  always 
appeared  dressed  in  the  garments  of  Virgins,  to 
intimate  their  purity  and  modesty ;  and  Aey 
were  solemnly  bound  to  otnerve  the  strictest 
laws  of  temperance  and  chastity,  that  neither 
fttntastical  dresses  nor  lasdviotis  behavioor 
might  bring  the  office,  the  religion,  or  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  into  contempt  There  was 
originally  but  one  Pythia,  besides  subordinate 
priests,  and  afterwards  two  were  chosen,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  most  celebrated  of  all 
these  is  Phemonoe,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  oracles  at  DelphL 
The  oracles  were  alwa]^  delivered  in  hexame- 
ter verses,  a  custom  which  was  sonae  time  after 
discontinued.  The  Pjrthia  was  consulted  only 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring.  B 
was  always  reouired  that  those  who  consulted 
the  oracle  should  make  large  presents  to  Apollo^ 
and  ftrom  thence  arose  the  opulence,  splendour, 
and  the  magnificence  of  that  celebrated  temple 
of  Delphi.  Sacrifices  were  also  ofifered  to  the 
divinity,  and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavourable, 
the  priestess  refused  to  give  an  answer.  There 
were  generally  five  priests  who  assisted  at  die 
offering  of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  was  also 
another  who  attended  the  Pjrthia,  and  assisted 
her  in  receiving  the  oracle.  Vid.  D^fkiy  Orm- 
cHlvm.  Pans.  10,  c.  5. — TH0d.  16. — Strnk.  tf 
and  9.— Arfm.  24,  c.  5.— Pfni.  de  ontL  def.-- 

Eurip.  in  Ion. — C^rffsost. Games  eelebrsted 

in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi. They  were  first  instituted,  accordini;  to 
the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had  ob- 
tained over  the  serpent  Python,  fVom  which 
they  received  their  name;  thousrh  others  nmin- 
tain  that  they  were  first  established  by  Aga- 
memnon, or  Diomedes,  or  by  Amphictyon,  or 
lastly,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphiciyons^B.  C 
1263.  They  were  originally  celebrated  once  in 
nine  years,  but  afterwards  every  fifth  year,  on 
the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  Parnassian  nymphs  who 
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GODgratakoed  Apollo  aAer  Ub  victoiy.  The. 
gods  themselves  were  origiaally  among  the 
combatanis;  and,  according  lo  some  authors, 
the  fiiiA  prizes  were  won  by  Poll ux^ in  boxing; 
Castor,  in  horseraces:  Hercules,  in  the  pan- 
cratium ;  Zetes,  in  fighting  with  the  armour : 
Calais,  in  running ;  Telamon,  in  wresiling ;  and 
Peleus,  in  throwing  the  auoit.  These  illustrious 
conquerors  were  rewaroed  by  Apollo  himself, 
who  was  present,  with  crowns  and  laurel.  Some 
however  observe,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
musical  contention,  in*  which  he  who  sung  best 
the  praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prize,  which 
was  presents  of  gold  or  sliver,  which  were  af- 
terwards exchanged  for  a  garland  of  the  palm- 
tree  or  of  the  beach  leaves.  It  is  said  that 
Hesiod  was  refufsed  admission  to  these  games 
because  he  was  not  able  to  plav  upon  the  harp, 
which  was  required  of  all  such  as  enteied  the 
lists.  The  songs  which  were  song  were  called 
mdtvot  tfuftoij  Uu  Pythian  modeSf  divide4  into  five 
parts,  which  contained  a  representation  of  the 
fight  and  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python ;  avuK- 
fturtSt  the  Reparation  for  tko  fishl;  tuw^,  the 
first  atlempt ;  «ard*cX«offpo(,  uJnug  oreaJh  and 
collecting  courage  ;  tafi^oi  kui  ieutrv^oi,  Ike  insidt- 
ing  sarcasms  of  the  god  over  His  vanquished 
enemy ;  attpi  yy<f,  an  imitation  of  the  hisses  of  the 
serpent  i  just  as  he  expired  under  the  blows  of 
ApoUa  A  dance  was  also  introduced ;  and  in 
the  48th  Olympiad,  the  Amphlctyons,  who  pre- 
i^ided  over  the  games,  increased  the  number  of 
musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of  a  flute, 
but  as  it  was  more  particularly  used  in  funeral 
soDgs  and  lamentations,  it  was  soon  rejected  as 
uofit  for  merriment,  and  the  festivals  which 
represented  the  triumph  of  Apollo  over  the 
conquered  serpent.  The  Romans,  according 
to  some,  introduced  them  into  their  city,  and 
called  them  Apollinares  ludi.  Paus.  10,  c.  13 
and  2l.—Strab.  O^^Ovid.  MiLl.y,  447.— P/t». 
l.—Liv.  25. 

Pyth5ci.e8,  an  Athenian,  descended  from 
Aratus.  It  is  said,  that  on  this  account,  and  for 
his  instruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  Ufeof  Aratu-s. 
Python,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to  Thebes, 
when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  going  to  take  arms  against  Philip. 
Pint,  in  Dem,—Diod. 

Pythonic?,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  greatly 
hoDoured  by  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  some 
^me  before  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon.  He  married  her ;  and,  according  to 
some,  she  died  the  very  moment  that  the  nup- 
tials were  going  to  be  celebrated.  He  raised  her 
J  splendid  monument  on  the  road  which  led 
from  Athens  to  Eleusls,  which  cost  him  30 
talents.    Diad,  ll.^Paus.  l.-^Athen.  13,  &c. 


^ADnwAEius,  CL  Claudius,  composed  an- 
nals of  Rome  in  twenty-four  books,  which, 
though  now  almost  entirely  lost,  were  in  exist- 
ence a.s  late  as  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  be- 
^i|J  Referred  to  bv  John  of  Salisbury  in  his  book 
*^  Nusris  Curialibus.  Some  passages,  however, 
f,^®  ?'^^  preserved,  particularly  the  account  of 
ine  defiance  by  the  gisjantic  Gaul,  adorned  with 
a  chain,  to  the  whole  Roman  army,  and  his  com- 


bat with  Titus  Manlios,  afterwards  sumamed 
Torquatus,  from  this  chain  which  he  look  from 
his  antagonist.  "  Who  the  enemv  was,"  says 
Au.  Geilius,  "of  how  great  ana  formidable 
stature,  how  audacious  the  challenge,  and  in 
what  kind  of  battle  thejr  fought,  Gl.  Claudius 
has  told  with  much  purity  and  elegance,  and 
in  the  simple  unadorned  sweetness  of  ancient 
language.  There  is  likewise  extant  from  these 
Annals  the  story  of  the  consul  Gt  Fabius  Max- 
imus  making  his  father,  who  was  then  procon« 
sul,  alight  from  his  horse  when  he  came  oui  to 
meet  him.  We  have  also  the  leuer  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  Fabricius  and  GL  Emilius,  to 
Pyrrhus,  informing  him  of  the  treachery  of  his 
confidant,  Nicias,  who  had  ofiered  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  make  away  with  bis  ma.ster  for  a  re- 
ward. The  Annals  of  Gluadrigarius  must  at 
least  have  brought  down  the  history  to  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  since,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,the  author  details  the  circumstances 
of  the  defence  of  the  Pineas  against  Sylla,  by 
Archelaus,  the  prefect  of  Mithridates.  As  to  the 
style  of  these  Annals,  Aulas  Gellius  repons,that 
they  were  written  in  a  conversational  manner." 
Q,ujESTdREs,  two  officers  at  Rome,  first  crea- 
ted A.  U.  C.  269.  They  received  their  name, 
aguarefidOf  because  they  collected  the  revenues 
01  the  state,  and  had  the  total  manaf^ement  of 
the  public  treasury.  The  quaestorship  was  the 
first  office  which  could  be  had  in  the  state.  It 
was  requisite  that  the  candidates  should  be  24 
or  25  years  of  age,  or,  according  to  some,  27. 
In  the  year  332  tj.  C.  two  more  were  added  to 
the  others,  to  attend  the  consuls,  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the  plun- 
der and  booty  which  had  been  acquired  by  co'n- 
ouest.  These  were  called  Peregrini,  whilst 
tne  others,  whose  employment  was  in  the  city, 
received  tne  name  of  Vrbani.  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  all  Italy,  four  more  wer^ 
created,  A.  IT.  C.  439,  to  attend  the  procon- 
suls and  proprsetors  in  their  provinces,  and  to 
collect  all  the  taxes  and  customs  which  each 
particular  district  owed  to  the  republic.  They 
were  called  Provincidles.  Sylla,  the  dictator, 
created  20  qosestors,  and  J.  Caesar  4D,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  senate;  from  whence  it 
is  evident  that  the  quaestors  ranked  as  senators 
in  the  senate.  The  quaestors  were  always  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  per- 
son was  appointed  to  the  quaestorship  without 
their  permission,  he  was  only  called  P^roq^iastor. 
The  qua?stores  urbani  were  apparently  of  more 
conseauence  than  the  rest,  the  treasury  was  in- 
tmstea  to  their  care,  they  kept  an  account  of 
all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  Roman 
eagles  or  ensigns  were  always  in  their  passession 
when  the  armies  were  not  on  an  expedition. 
They  required  every  general  before  he  triumph- 
ed, to  tell  them,  upon  his  oath,  that  he  had  given 
a  just  account  oi  the  number  of  the  slain  on 
both  sides,  an 'I  that  he  had  been  saluted  iTHpe- 
rotor  by  the  soldiers,  a  title  whieh  every  conv- 
mander  generally  received  from  his  army  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory,  and  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  and  approved  by  the  senate. 
The  city  quaestors  had  also  the  care  of  the  am- 
bassadors; they  lodged  and  received  them,  and 
some  time  after,  when  Augustus  was  declared 
emperor,  they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  before  intrusted  with  the  edile^ 
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and  the  trflmim.  This  gave  rise  to  two  new 
offices  of  tmst  and  honour,  one  of  which  was 
Qiuestor  ffolaUij  and  the  other  quaUer  prineipis 
or  aufnuU^  sometimes  called  eandidatusprinci- 
fis.  The  tent  of  the  qnaestor  in  the  camp  was 
called  quastortiKM,  It  stood  near  that  of  the 
general.  Varr0,  dM  L,  L.  4. — Liv,  4,  c.  43.~ 
Dio.  43. 

CluTNCTiiTs,  (T.)  I.  a  Roman  consul  who  gain- 
ed some  victories  over  the  iEqai  and  the  Volsci, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Pneneste. 
II.  A  Roman  consul  when  Annibal  invad- 
ed Italy. 

GtuiNDEciMviRi,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarquin  the  proud  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  but  afterwards  the  number  was  increased 
to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence 
their  name.     Vid.  Decemviri  and  Duumviri. 

GtuiNaaiTRiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva 
at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five  days. 
The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was  the 
IBth  of  March.  The  first  day  sacrifices  and 
oblations  were  presented,  but,  however,  without 
the  effusion  of  Mood.  On  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  there  was  a  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  the 
days  of  the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  holy- 
days,  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to  ofi^er  prayers 
to  Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom,  which  the 
goddess  patronised;  and  on  their  return  to 
school,  they  presented  their  master  with  a  gift, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  ^Rnervdl, 
They  were  much  the  same  as  the  Panathemea 
of  the  Greeks.  Plays  were  also  acted  and  dis- 
putations were  held  on  subjects  of  literature. 
They  received  their  names  from  the^r«  days 
which  were  devoted  for  their  celebration. 

GlDiNaDBNNALEs  L(7Di,  gamcs  celebrated  bv 
the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  every  fifth 
year.  There  were  also  some  games  among  the 
Romans  which  bore  this  name.  Thej  are  the 
same  as  the  Actian  games.     Vid.  Actta, 

GttnNnuANUs,  ^Marcus  Fabius,)  a  celebrated 
rhetorician  bom  m  Spain.  He  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained a  salary  fVom  the  state  as  being  a  public 
teacher.  After  he  had  remained  twenty  years 
in  this  laborious  employment,  and  obtained  the 
merited  applause  of  the  most  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, not  only  as  a  preceptor  but  as  a  pleader 
of  the  bar,  Gtuintilian,  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor  Domitian  retired  to  enj'oy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  industrv.  In  his  retirement  he 
assiduously  dedicated  nis  time  to  the  study  of 
literature,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
the  corruption  of  elo<}uence.  Some  time  after, 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  the  inslUiUumes  oratorica^  the  most  per- 
fect and  complete  system  of  oratory  extant. 
He  was  appomted  preceptor  to  the  two  young 
princes  whom  Domitian  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne ;  but  the  pleasures  which 
the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess which  his  writings  met  in  the  world,  were 
imbittered  hy  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  of  his  two 
sons.  It  is  said  that  GUiintilian  was  poor  in  his 
retirement,  and  that  his  indisrence  was  relieved 
bv  the  liberality  of  his  pupil,  Pliny  the  younger. 
He  died  A.  D.  95.    His  institutions  were  dis- 
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covered  in  the  1415th  year  of  the  GhrlstiaB  era, 
in  the  old  tower  of  a  monastery  of  St.  GaL  by 
Poggio  Braodolini,  a  native  of  Florence.  The 
bm  editions  of  Ctuintilian  are  those  of  Gesner, 
4to.  (Sotting.  1738;  of  L.  Bat.  8va  ctMt  nMis 
variorumj  1665;  of  Gibson,  4to.  Oxon.  1693; 
and  that  of  Rolhn,  republished  in  8vo.  London, 
1792. 

dunrmjus  Varus,  a  Roman  governor  of 
Syria.     Vid,  Varus. 

CtuiNTiLLUB,  (M.  Arelios  Clandins,)  a  brother 
of  Claudius,  who  proclaimed  himself  empercff, 
and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself  by  opeoiag 
his  veins  m  a  bath,  when  he  heard  that  Aare- 
lian  was  marching  against  him,  aboat  the  STOlh 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 

duiNTUs  CuRTiiTS  RoFUS,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  flourished,  as  some  suppo^,  in  the  reign  oi 
Vespasian  or  Trajan.  He  nas  rendered  nim- 
self  Known  by  his  history  of  the  reien  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  history  was  divided  into 
10  books,  of  which  the  two  first,  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  lost 
The  work  is  admired  for  the  purity  of  thesijle. 
It  is,  however,  blamed  for  gnat  anachronBiBs, 
and  glaring  mistakes  in  geography  as  well  as 
history.  Freinshemius  has  written  a  supple- 
ment to  Curtius,  from  all  the  di&rent  antbais 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  aa 
account  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  Asiatic  cos- 
quests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historian  is  the 
same  with  that  Curtius  Rufus,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was  made 
consul.  This  Rufos  was  bom  of  an  obscure 
family,  and  he  attended  a  Roman  qmestor  in 
Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adrumetnm  by  a 
woman  above  human  shape,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  who  told  him  that  the  day  should  cone 
in  which  he  should  govern  Africa  with  consabr 
power.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  gain- 
ed the  favours  of  the  emperor,  obtained  consular 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  proconsul  to 
Africa,  where  he  died.  The  best  edition  of 
Curtius  are  those  gf  Elzevir,  8vo.  AmsL  1673; 
or  of  Snakenburg,  4to.  L  Bat.  1734;  and  ct 
Barbou,  13mo.  Paris,  1757.  7>iciL  Ann,  ll,c. 
23,  &c. 

GlnmiNAUA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romnhis, 
sumamed  Gtuirinus,  celebrated  on  the  ISth  of 
the  calends  of  March. 

GtciRiNUs,  (Salpitius,)  a  Roman  consul,  bem 
atLanuvium.  Though  descended  of  an  obscure 
family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honoors  hf 
Augustus.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Sy- 
ria,and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  to  Cains 
the  ^ndson  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
.£milia  Lepida,the  grand-daughter  ofSylla  and 
Pompey,  but  some  time  after,  he  shamefullr 
repudiated  her.  He  died  A.  D.  22.  T^tdL 
Ami.  3,  ftc. 

(Writes,  a  name  ^iven  to  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, because  thev  admitted  into  their  city  the 
Sabines,  .who  inhabited  the  town  of  (Jms^ 
and  who  on  that  account  were  called  Quiritei. 
After  this  union,  the  two  notions  were  indis- 
criminately and  promiscuously  called  by  that 
name.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  thai  the 
word  was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  used  in 
the  armies,  as  we  find  some  of  the  generals 
applying  it  only  to  such  of  their  soldiers  as  ihr-y 
dismissed  or  disgraced.  Even  some  of  the 
emperors  appeased  a  sedition  by  calling  th  :ir 
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rebellions  soldiers  by  the  degrading  appellaiion 
of  Cluirites.  Suelon.  Cos.  10. — Lamprid,  63. — 
LMcan.  5,  v.  558. — Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  1. —  Varro, 
deL.  L,  L—lAV,  1,  c.  13.— Opu^.  F(uL%  f.  479. 


Rabirius,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Anletes, 
king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  afterwards  not 
only  refused  to  repay  him.  bat  even  confined 
him,  and  endangered  his  lire.  Rabirius  escaped 
from  Egypt  with  difficulty,  but  at  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  senate  of  having 
lent  money  to  an  African  prince  for  unlawful 
purposes.    He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero, 

and  acquitted  with  difficulty.  Cie.  pro  Rob. 

11.  A  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote,  besides  satires  and  epigrams,  a  poem  on 
the  victory  which  the  emperor  had  gained  over 
Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca  has  compared  him 
to  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty,  but  Gtuin- 

tilian  is  not  so  favourable  to  his  poetry. III. 

An  architect  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who 
bnili  a  celebrated  palace  for  the  emperor,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Rome. 

Regillianus,  Gt  Nonius,  a  Dacian,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,*and  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Gfollienus,  and  was  soon  ailer 
murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  962. 

Re»ulv8,  1.  (M.  Amuns.)  a  consul  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundusium. 
and  in  his  second  consulship  he  took  61  ana 
sunk  30  ffalleys  of  the  Cartha^nian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in  Afri- 
ca, and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  defeated  three  generals,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  about  200  places  of  consequence 
on  the  coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  but  the  conqueror  refused  to  grant  it,  and 
soon  alter  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xan- 
lhippas.and  30,000  of  hU  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners. 
Regulus  was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and 
he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Cartban^e.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to 
propose  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners;  and  if  his  commission  was  unsuc- 
cessful, he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  return  to  Carthage  without  delay.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded  his  country- 
men from  accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy 
proposed,  and  when  his  opinions  had  had  due 
mflaence  on  the  senate,  Regulus  retired  to 
Carthas^e  agreeable  to  his  engagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  olTers  of 
peace  had  been  rejected  ai  Rome  by  the  means 
of  Regains,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to 
punish  him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His 
eyebrows  were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for 
some  davs  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  meridian 
8pn,  and  afterwards  confined  in  a  Ijarrel,  whose 
sides  were  every  where  filled  with  lan?e  iron 
spikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His 
sufferings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the  senate 
penniited  his  widow  to  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment she  pleased  on  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious captives  of  Carthai^  who  were  in  their 
hands.  She  confined  them  also  in  presses  filled 
With  sharp  iron  points,  and  was  so  exquisite  in 
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her  cruelty,  that  the  senate  at  last  interfered, 
and  stopped  the  barbaritv  of  her  pnnishmentai 
Regulus  died  about  261  years  before  Christ. 
Sil,  6,  V.  219.— Plor,  2,  c.  Z.—Horai.  3,  od.  5. 
-'Cic.  de  Off,  1,  c.  13.— VW.  Max.  1,  c.  1, 1.  9, 

c.  2. — Iav,  ep.  16. II.  Memmius,  a  Roman, 

made  governor  of  Greece  by  Caligula.  While 
Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the  emperor  wish- 
ed to  bring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  by  Phidias,  to  Rome ;  but  this  was 
supematurally  prevented,  and,  according  to  an- 
cient authors,  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  it 
was  destroyea  by  lighming,  and  the  workmen 
who  attempted  to  remove  the  statue  were  terri* 
fied  away  by  sudden  noises.    Dio.  Cass, 

Remulus  Stlvios,  a  king  of  Alba,  destroyed 
by  lightning  on  account  of  his  impiety.  Otid, 
Trist.  4,  V.  50. 

Rbmuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  Lemtb- 
ria,  and  celebrated  yearlv. 

Remus,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  exposed, 
together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grand- 
father. In  the  contest  between  tne  two  brothers 
al>out  building  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising 
walls,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders, 
or  by  Romulus  himself.  Vid.  JRotmUus.  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  after  this 
murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  consulted, 
and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Remuria.    Ovid, 

Rhadamistdb,  a  son  of  Phamasmanes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  time  after  put  him  to  death.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cruelties,  about  the 
year  52  of  the  Christian  era.  7\icU,  Ann.  13, 
c.  37. 

Rhamfsinitdb,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt,  who 
succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a  large  tower 
with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  his  riches  were 
deposited,  and  of  which  he  was  robbed  by  the 
artifice  or  the  architect,  who  had  left  a  stone  in 
the  wall  ea.si]y  moveable,  so  as  to  admit  a  plun- 
derer,   fkrodat.  2,  c.  121,  ftc. 

Rhamseb,  or  Ramises,  a  powerful  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  con- 
querea  JSthiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other  east- 
em  nations.  In  his  reign,  according  to  Pliny, 
Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  consider  him 
to  l>e  the  same  as  Sesostris.  lyicU.  Ann.  2,  c 
60.— PKn.  36,  c.  8. 

RHAScupdRis,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  invaded 
the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  ftc.    TacU,  Aw^  2,  c.  64. 

Rhesus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

RhiAnus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  originally 
a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Messenia,  which  continued 
for  twenty  years;  as  also  a  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal revolutions  and  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this  poetical  composi* 
lion  nothing  but  a  few  verses  are  extant.  He 
flourished  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Pans.  4,  c.  6. 

RinMOTAcr.Ea,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  revdlted 
from  Antony  to  Augustus;  He  boasted  of  his 
attachment  to  the  emperor's  person  at  an  enter- 
tainment, upon  which  Augiistus  said,  froii' 
tionem  amo^  prodilores  vert*  odL 
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Rb5d5?s,  or  RHODdm,  a  cddinOcd  conne- 
ttn  of  Greece,  who  was  feUow-servant  with 
JEsop  at  the  court  ^of  a  kins  of  Samos.  She 
was  carried  lo  Ejorpt  br  Aanthus,  aod  her 
liberty  was  at  last  bought  by  Charazes  of  Mity- 
lene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  was  enamour- 
ed of  her,  and  who  married  her.  She  sold  her 
ftirours  at  Naucratis,  where  she  collected  ao 
much  money,  that,  to  render  her  nan^e  immor- 
tal, she  consecrated  a  number  of  spits  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  or,  according  to 
others,  erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  ^ypL 
^Uan  says,  that  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  baiV 
ing  herself,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her 


^^  .^.«^.  w.,.  .»>.  beauty  w«  ^^  »»^...  ....>,. 

inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  owner,  and  Rho- 
dope, when  discovered,  married  Psammetichos. 
Her0d0l,  2,  c.  134,  Ac—Ovid.  Beroid.  Vkr- 
jBlian.  F.  H.  13,  c.  33.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Rhcetus,  a  king  of  theManibii,  who  married 
t  woman  called  Casperia,  to  whom  Archemo- 
rus,  bis  son  by  a  former  wife,  offered  violence. 
After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Archemorus  fled 
to  Tumos,  king  of  the  Rutuli.  Virg,  JBn.  10, 
▼.  38a 

Rhosacbs,  a  Persian,  killed  bv  Clitus,  as  he 
was  g;oing  to  stab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Che 
Granicns.    Curt.  8,  c.  I. 

Rbtnthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  he  wrote  38 
plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  his  compositions  and  the  abilities  of  (he 
writer.     Vid.  BkhUkafi. 

Romulus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Nnmitor,  king  of  Alba,  was  bom  at  the 
same  birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  bv  order  of  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  If  u- 
miror ;  but  they  were  preserved,  and,  according 
to  FloruR,  the  river  slopped  its  course,  and  a 
she-wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till 
they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king's 
shepherds,  who  educated  them  as  his  own  chil- 
dren. When  they  knew  their  real  origin,  the 
twins,  called  Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amu- 
lius  to  death,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Numitor.  They  afterwards  under- 
took to  build  a  city,  and,  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  brothers  should  have  the  management 
of  it,  they  had  recourse  to  omens  and  the  flight 
of  birds.  Remus  went  to  mount  Aventine, 
and  Romulus  to  mount  Palatine.  Remus  saw 
first  a  flight  of  six  vultures,  and  soon  after 
Romulus  twelve ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  number 
was  greater  he  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  city,  and  marked  with  a  furrow  the  place 
where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls ;  but  their 
slendemess  was  ridiculed  by  Remas,  who  leap- 
ed over  them  with  the  greatest  contempt  This 
irritated  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  bis 
brother  or  one  of  the  workmen.  When  the  walls 
were  built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants ; 
but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a  sacred 
grove,  soon  collected  a  multitude  of  fufjitiv3s, 
foreigners,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received  as 
his  lawful  subjects.  Yet,  however  numerous 
these  mi^t  be,  they  were  despised  by  the  neigh- 
bouring mhabitants,  and  none  were  willing  to 
form  matrimonial  connexions  with  them.  But 


Romulus  nbfainad  bv  loicewhat  was  denied  to 
his  petitions.  The  Romans  celebrated  gamei 
in  honour  of  the  god  Consos,  and  forcibly  car- 
ried away  all  the  fenoAles  who  had  assembled 
there  to  be  spectators  of  these  unusual  exhibi- 
tions. A  violent  engagement  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  Roman  forum ;  but  the  Sabuuii 
were  conquered,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  the  two 
enemies  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  women 
had  rushed  between  the  two  armies,  and  by  their 
tears  and  entreaties  raised  compassion  m  the 
bosoms  of  their  parents  and  husbands.  The 
Sabinesleft  their  original  possessions,  and  came 
to  live  in  Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  kin^ 
shared  the  sovereign  power  with  Romuliu. 
Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the  lands  which 
he  had  obtained  by  conquest ;  one  part  was  re- 
served for  religious  use:^,  lo  maintain  tbe  priests, 
to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate  altars ;  the 
other  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
stale ;  and  the  tnird  part  was  equally  distrib- 
uted among  his  subjects,  who  were  divided 
into  three  classes  or  tribes.  The  most  aged  and 
experience  to  the  number  of  100,  were  aha 
chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might  consult  in 
matters  of  tbe  highest  imponance,  and  frum 
their  age  they  were  called  s»a^rs,  and  from 
their  authoriiy  patres.-  The  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  patron  ana  cUent,  who 
by  mutual  interest  were  induced  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote  the  pnblie 
good.  Some  time  after,  Romulus  diseppeued 
as  he  was  ^ving  instructions  to  the  senator^ 
and  the  ellipse  of  the  sun,  which  biqjpened  at 
that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which 
asserted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to  hea- 
ven, 714  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  39  years.  This 
was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Procums,  one  of  the 
senators,  who  solemnly  declared,  that  as  he  xe> 
turned  from  Alba  he  nad  seen  Romulus  in  a 
form  above  human,  and  that  he  had  directed  him 
to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay  him  divine  banonis 
under  the  name  of  Qwtrtnitf,  and  to  assure 
them  that  their  city  was  doomed  one  day  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  world.  This  r^oft 
was  immediately  credited,  and  the  more  ao  as 
the  senators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  suspected  them  of  having  offered  aim 
violence.  A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a 
regular  priest,  called  Flamen  QiurtiM/u,  was 
appointed  to  offer  him  sacrifices.  Romuhis 
was  ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the  12  great 
gods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  re* 
ceived  such  distinguished  honours,  when  the 
Romans  considerea  him  as  the  founder  of  iheir 
city  and  empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god  of  war. 
He  is  generally  represented  like  his  father,  so 
much  that  it  is  diflicuU  to  distinguish  them. 
The  fable  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  S^via 
being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  from  fjop^ 
Faustulus's  wife,  having  brought  them  up. 
Vid.  Ae<M.  Dionys.  Hal,  1  and  9.— Xis.  1,  c 
4,  Ac.^Jwlin.  43,  c.  1  and  ^—F^or.  1,  c.  1.— 
PliU.  in  Ramfd.—Val  Max,  3,  c  S,  1.  5,  c  3.— 
PHnAS,  c.  18,  &c,—  Virg.  JBn.  2,  v.  3*2, 606^ 
-^Ovid.  Ma.  14,  V.  616  and  845.  F^uL  A,  Ac 
—Horai.  3,  od.  3.— Jbi?.  18,  v.  872. 

Romulus  Svlvius,  or  Alladius,  (Momyllvs 
Augustolus,)  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  tbe 
western  empire  of  Rome.  His  country  was 
conquered,  A.  D.  470,  by  the  HenUi,  under 
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Odoaeer,  who  tssnmed  the  name  of  king  of 
lialy. 

RoMTs,  I.  a  son  of  JBnea^,  b?  Lavinia.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  foander  of  Rome.— — 
II.  A  son  of  ^mathion,  sent  by  Diomedes  lo 
Italy,  and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
founder  of  Rome. 

R08CIA  Lbz,  de  theatriSf  by  L.  Roseius  Otho, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  required  that 
none  should  sit  in  the  first  14  senlR  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  400 
sestenia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  be 
a  Roman  knight. 

Roscius,  (Ql.)  I.  a  Roman  actor,  bom  at  La- 
Btivium,  so  celebrated  on  the  stage,  that  eyery 
comedian  of  excellence  and  merit  has  received 
his  name.  His  eyes  were  naturally  distorted, 
and  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a 
mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  act  his 
characters  without,  and  they  overlooked  the 
deformities  of  his  face,  that  they  might  the  bet- 
ter hear  his  elegant  pronunciation,  and  be  de- 
lighted with  the  sweemess  of  his  voice.  He 
was  accused  on  suspicion  of  dishonourable 
practices;  but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him 
of  the  malevolent  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in 
an  elegant  oration  still  extant.  Roscius  wrote 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  compared,  with  great 
success  and  much  learning,  the  profession  of 
the  orator  with  that  of  the  comedian.  He  died 
about  60  years  before  Christ.  Horat.  2,  ep.  I. 
— Qainm. — Cic.  pro  Ros.  de  Oral.  3,  de  Div. 

I,  &c.  Tiise.  3,  &c.— Pftt<.  in  Cie. II.  Sex- 

lus,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  murdered  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Sylla.  His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and  elo- 
quently defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration  still 
extant,  A.  U.  C.  673.    Cic,  pro  8.  Roscio  Amer. 

RoxAna,  I.  a  Persian  woman,  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander.  The  conaueror  became  ena- 
moured of  her  and  married  her.  She  behaved 
Bvith  great  cruelty  after  Alexander's  death,  and 
she  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander's 
>rder.  She  was  daughter  of  Darius,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  one  of  his  satraps.    Curt, 

3,  c.  4, 1. 10,  c.  Q.—PM.  in  AUz. II  A  wife 

>f  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  poisoned  herself 

Ropus,  (Vid,  Q^intius)f  one  of  the  ancestors 
)f  Sylla,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
)ecause  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found 
n  his  house. 

Rcpiuufl,  I.  an  officer  surnamed  Rex,  for  his 
Luthoritative  manners.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Ingnstus,  and  fled  to  Brutus.    Horat,  1,  sat.  7, 

^  1. II.  A  writer,  whose  treatises  dff/^^tm 

enUntiarum,  &c,  were  edited  by  Rnnken,  8vo. 
'a.  Bat.  1786. 

RusTicDi,  L.  JuN.  Arvushub,  a  man  put  to 
!eath  by  Domitian*  He  was  the  friend  and 
•receptor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  praises  his 
bililies;  and  he  is  likewise  commended  by 
Tacitus,  16,  H,  c.  96.— PZiii.  1,  ep.  l4.-^SiiH, 
n  Dam 

RuTiLius  Rnroa,  (P.)  I.  a  Roman  consul  in 
ie  age  of  Svlla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
r  ritings.  When  Sylla  had  ban  tshed  him  from 
Lome  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  accla- 
laiions  and  praises  of  the  people ;  and  when 
^me  of  his  friends  wished  nim  to  be  recalled 
ome  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  he  severely  re- 
rlmanded  them,  and  said  that  he  wished  rather 


to  see  his  cocmtry  blush  at  his  exile  than  to 
plunge  it  into  distress  by  his  return.  He  was 
the  nrst  who  tau^t  the  Roman  soldiers  the 
prinei^es  of  fbncmg,  and  by  thus  mixing  dex- 
terity with  valour,  rendered  their  attacks  more 
certain  and  more  irresistible.  During  his  ban- 
ishment he  employed  his  time  in  study,  and 
wrote  a  history  ot  Rome  in  Greek,  and  an 
account  of  his  own  life  in  Latin,  besides  many 
other  works.  Ovid.  JF^ist.  6,  v.  563. — Seneca  de 
Benef.-^Cic.  in  Brut,  de  Orat.  1,  c.  53.— ToZ. 
Max.  2,  c.  3,  I  6,  c.  i.—Patcrc.  %  c.  9.-: — 
II.  Claud.  Numantianus,  a  poet  of  Gaul  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  According  to  some,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  mount  JEma.  He  wrote  also 
an  Itinerary,  published  by  Burman  in  the  poetss 
Latini  minores,  L.  Bat.  4to.  1731. 

a 

SabXcbus,  or  Sabacon,  a  kine  of  Ethiopia, 
who  invaded  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  the 
expedition  of  the  king  of  Amasis.  After  a 
reisn  of  ttiy  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream, 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  Herodot,  2, 
c.  137,  &c. 

SabIna^  J0UA,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  as|)erity,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived fVom  her  the  imperial  purple :  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensinle  of  nis  unkindness. 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  haa 
disdained  to  make  him  a  rather,  lest  his  children 
should  become  more  odious  ana  more  tyrannical 
than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina 
at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned 
her,  or,  accordins:  to  some,  obliged  her  to  de- 
stroy herself  The  emperor  at  that  time  la- 
boured under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore 
he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina 
to  his  resentment,  that  she  might  not  survive 
him.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  mem- 
ory. She  died  after  she  had  been  married 
38  vears  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 

dABim.    Vid.  Part  I, 

SabInits  Aulos,  I.  a  Latin  poet  intimate  witK 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  in 
the  number  of  which  were  mentioned  an  epistle 
from  ^neastoDldo,  from  Hii)polytus  to  Phae- 
dra, and  from  Jason  to  Hipsipyle,  from  De^ 
mophoon  to  Phyllis,  from  Paris  to  (Enone, 
from  iDljrsses  to  Penelope  \  the  three  last  of 
which,  though  said  to  be  his  composition,  are 

spurious.    OM.  Am.  2,  el.  18,  v.  7!. II.  A. 

man  from  whom  the  Sabines  received  their 
name.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom 
^neas  invoked  when  be  entered  Italy.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  of  Lacedaemonian  origin, 

Virg.  -^J».  7,  V.  171. III.  Julius,  an  officer, 

who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  Vespasian's  reign.  He  was  soon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle ;  and,  to  escape  from 
the  conqueror,  he  hid  himself  in  a  subterrane- 
ous cave,  with  two  faith ftil  domestics,  where  he 
continued  umteen.  for  nine  successive  years; 
His  wife  found  out  his  retreat,  and  spent  hef 
time  with  him,  till  her  frequent  visits  to  the 
cave  discovered  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
He  was  dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  hia 
orders  put  to  death  though  his  friends  inter^ 
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ested  themselves  in  his  cause,  and  his  wife  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  emperor's  pitjr  by  show- 
ing him  the  twins  she  had  brought  forth  in 

their  subterraneous  retreat. Iv.  Titius,  a 

Roman  senator,  shamefully  accused  and  con- 
demn ed  by  Sejanus.  Uis  body,  afler  execution, 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignities.  His  dog 
constantly  followed  the  body,  and  when  it  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  faithful  animal 
plunged  in  after  it,  and  was  drowned.    Plin.  8, 

c.  40. y.  Popneus,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

presided  above  sl  years  over  McBsia,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  bar- 
barians.  He  was  agreat  favourite  of  Augustus 

and  of  Tiberius.    TacU,  Ann. VI.  Flavins, 

a  brother  of  Vespasian,  killed  by  the  populace. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
He  commanded  in  the  Roman  armies  35  vears, 

and  was  governor  of  Rome  for  12. V 11.  A 

friend  of  l>omitian. VIIL  A  Roman  who 

attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 
—IX.  A  fViend  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 
X.  A  lawyer. 

Saburanvs,  an  officer  of  the  pnetorian  guards. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the 
emperor  Trajai),  tne  prince  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  saying,  Use  this  weapon  in  my  service 
so  long  as  my  commands  are  jusi  g  Ind  Hm  it 
agaivai  my  own  hreaU  whenever  1  become  cruel 
fitmalevoUnL 

Sabos,  the  same  as  Sabinus.    Vid.  SoHmu, 

SacIdas,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos, 
who  coined  three  several  times  the  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games.  PliU,  de  mus.^Paus.  6, 
c.  14. 

Sachata  Lex,  militaris,  A  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  suppose, 
enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  which  had 
been  entered  in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck 
out  but  by  his  consent,  and  that  no  person  who 
had  been  a  military  tribune  should  execute  the 
office  of  dudor  oriinum. 

Sacrum  Bellum,  a  name  given  to  the  wars 
carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  first  began  B.  C.  448,  and  m  it  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedssmonians  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  The  second  war  began  357  B. 
C.  and  was  finished  nine  years  after  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the  cities  of 
the  Phocians.     Vid.  Pkocis. 

Sadales,  a  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  assisted  Pompey  with  a  body  of  500  horse- 
men.    Cos.  Bell.  Q.  3. — Cic.  Ver.  1. 

Sapyates,  one  of  the  Mermnads,  who  reign- 
ed in  Lydia  12  years  aAer  his  father  Gyges. 
He  made  war  a^inst  the  Milesians  for  six 
years.    Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  &c. 

Saleius,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the  age  of 
Doraitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  born 
of  illustrious  parents,  and  distinguished  by  pu- 
rity of  manners  and  integrity  of  mind.  Jtiv.  7, 
V,  80.— Qttin/.  10,  c.  1. 

Salii,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome  instituted 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Numa,  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancylia, 
B.  C.  709.  Vid,  Ancyle.  They  were  twelve 
in  number,  the  three  elders  among  them  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  lest;  the  first  was 
called  pr€Bsul,  the  second  vales,  and  the  third 
magisUr.  Their  number  was  aderwards  dou- 
bled by  Tnlltts  Hostilius,  after  he  had  obtained  1 
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a  victory  over  the  Fidenates,  in  cunaeqiieneeof 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  Mars.  The  Salii 
were  all  of  patiician  families,  and  ibe  office  was 
very  honourable.  The  first  of  March  was  the 
day  on  which  the  Salii  observed  their  fesdvals 
in  honour  of  Mars.  They  were  generally  dress- 
ed in  a  short  .scarlet  tunic,  of  which  only  the 
edges  were  seen ;  they  wore  a  large  poip&e  co- 
loured belt  about  the  waist,  which  was  fastened 
with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their  heads 
round  bonnets,  with  two  comers  standing  op,  and 
they  wore  in  their  right  hand  a  small  rod,  and 
in  tneir  leA  a  snoall  buckler.  In  the  observatioa 
of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacrifices, 
and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets  dancing 
in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  tocher, 
or  at  other  times  separately,  while  mosual  in- 
struments were  pUiying  beforet  hem.  They 
placed  their  body  in  difierent  attitudes,  and 
struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  thef 
held  in  their  hands.  They  also  sane  hjrmns  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Jono, 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  they  were  acoom- 
panied  in  the  chorus  by  a  certain  number  of  vir- 
gins, habited  like  themselves,  and  called  £^'4L 
The  Salii  instituted  by  Numa  were  called  P&- 
laHni,  in  coniradisiinction  from  the  others,  be- 
cause the)r  lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  offend 
their  sacrifices  there.  Those  thai  were  aiUed 
by  Tullus  were  called  CoUini^  Ag^maies,  or 
Quirinalegf  from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  had  fixed  their  residence^  Their 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  a  saHemdo.at 
saUando,  because,  during  their  festirals,  it  vis 
particularly  requisite  that  they  shoaldleap  aad 
dance.  Their  feasts  and  entertainments  were 
uncommonly  rich  and  sumptnous,  whence dsyei 
saliares  is  proverbially  applied  to  soch  repisD 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  It  was  osml 
among  the  Romans,  when  they  declared  war, 
for  the  Salii  to  shake  their  shield."*  with  grett 
violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to 
come  to  their  assistance.  lAv,  1,  c  SO." — Varro 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  Ib.^Ond.  Fhst.  3,  v.  387.— iW«- 
nys.  2.^Flor.  1,  c.  2,  Ac.— Virg.  ^Ba.  8,  t.  385. 

Salinator,  a  surname  common  to  the  fiuailf 
of  the  Livii  and  others. 

Sauus,  an  Acamanian,  at  the  games  exhibii- 
ed  by  £neas  in  Siciljr,  and  killed  in  the  wan 
with  Tumus.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  tangk 
the  Latins  those  ceremonies,  accompanied  with 
dancing,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  the 
appellation  of  the  SaliL  Virg,  JB%,  5l  v.  S96, 
1. 10,  V.  753. 

SALLuamus,  I.  (Crispus),  has  beoi  generallr 
considered  as  the  first  among  the  Romans  who 
merited  the  title  of  historian.  This  celebraied 
writer  was  born  at  Amiiemom,  in  theterriioiy 
of  the  Sabines,  in  the  year  66S.  He  received 
his  education  at  Rome,  and,  in  his  early  roath, 
appearsto  have  been  desirous  to  devote~hii»«lf 
to  literary  pursuits.  But, it  was  not  easy  lor 
one  residing  in  the  capital  to  escape  the  conta- 
gious desire  of  military  or  political  distiDdiaa. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  quaestor,  which  entitled  him  ro  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  and  about  six  years  afi)er« 
wards  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people 
While  in  this  office,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  Caesar,  and  alon?  with  one  of  his 
collengues  of  the  tribunate,  conducted  the  firo- 
secution  against  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clo- 
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dias.  In  the  year  704,  he  was  excluded  from 
the  seoate,  on  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but 
more  probably  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician 
party,  to  which  he  was  opposed.  Aulns  Gel- 
iius,  on  the  authority  of  varro*s  treatise,  Pius 
aut  de  Paee^  informs  us  that  he  incurred  this 
disgrace  in  consequence  of  being  surpru«ed  in 
an  mtrieue  with  Fausta,  the  wife  of  Milo,  by  the 
busbano,  who  made  him  be  scourged  by  his 
slaves.  It  baa  been  doubled,  however,  by  mod- 
em critics,  whether  it  was  the  historian  Sal- 
lust  who  was  thus  detected  and  punished,  or  his 
nephew,  Grispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  Horace 
has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely,  that  in  such  a  cor- 
rupt age,  an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fausta's 
abandoned  character,  shoAd  have  been  the  real 
cause  of  his  expulsion  (torn  the  senate.  AAer 
imdergoing  this  ignominy,  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, baffled  all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  be 
quiued  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron.  Cssar,  in 
Gaul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  tortunes  of 
that  commander,  and,  in  particular,  bore  a  share 
in  the  expedition  to  Africa,  where  the  scattered 
remains  of  Pompey's  party  had  united.  Thai 
region  being  finally  subdued,  Sallust  was  left  by 
Ceesar  as  praetor  of  Numidia  j  and  about  the 
same  time  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicera  He  remained  only  a  vear  in 
his  government,  but  during  that  period  he  en- 
riched himself  by  despoiling  the  province.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  Nu- 
midiaos,  whom  he  had  plundered,  but  escaped 
with  impunity,  by  means  of  the  protection  of 
Cssar,  and  was  quietly  permitted  to  betake 
himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  favourite  re- 
treat a  villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to 
Csesar ;  and  he  also  built  a  magnificent  palace 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  surrounded  bv  delight- 
ful pleasure-grounds,  which  were  aiterwards 
well  known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust  The  Sallustian  palace  and 
gardens  became,  after  the  death  of  their  original 
proprietor,  the  residence  of  successive  empe- 
rori  Augustus  chose  them  as  the  scene  of 
his  most  sumptuous  entertainments.  The  taste 
of  Vespasian  preferred  them  to  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars.  Even  the  virtuous  Nerva,  and 
stern  An  relian,  were  so  attracted  by  their  beauty, 
that,  while  at  Rome,  they  were  their  constant 
abode.  In  his  urban  gardens,  or  villa  at  Tibur, 
Sallust  passed  the  close  of  his  life,  dividing  his 
time  between  literary  avocations  and  the  soci- 
ety of  his  friends — amon?  whom  he  numbered 
Lucullus,  Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  Such 
having  been  his  friends  and  studies,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  he  indulged  in  that  ex- 
cessive libertinism  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  on  the  erroneous  suppof^ilion  that  he  was 
the  Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sallust's 
character  is  one  which  has  excited  some  inves- 
tigation and  interest,  and  on  which  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  formed.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  loose  morals  is  evident ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously  plundered 
his  provinee,  like  other  Roman  uovemors  of 
the  day.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  was  that 
monster  of  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  rep- 
resented. He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the 
first  permanent  notice  taken  of  his  character 


by  his  contemporaries.  The  decided  erietiiy  ot 
Pompcy  and  bis  faction,  be  bad  said  ot'thai  cele- 
brated chief,  in  his  general  history,  that  he  wa^ 
a  man  "  oris  prubi,  animo  inverecundo."  Le- 
naeus,  the  freedman  of  Pompc^,  avenged  his 
master,  by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy, 
in  a  work  which  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical  document. 
Of  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  to  the  life 
of  the  historian  we  may.  in  some  degree,  judge, 
from  what  he  said  of^  him  as  an  author.  He 
called  him,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius, "  Nebu- 
lonem,  viti  scriplisque  monstrosum;  prasterea. 
pri.scorum  Catonisque  incruditissimum  furem.*' 
The  life  of  Sallust,  by  Asconius  Pedianus. 
which  was  written  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  ana 
might  have  acted,  in  the  present  day,  as  a  cor- 
rective, or  palliative,  of  the  unfavourable  im^ 
pressions  produced  by  this  injurious  libel,  has 
unfortunately  perished  j  and  the  next  work  on 
the  subject  now  extant  ls  professedly  rhetorical 
declamation  against  the  character  of  Sallust. 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  name  or 
Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  as- 
signed by  critics,  to  a  rhetorician,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  called  Porcius  Latro.  The  calumnies 
invented  or  exaggerated  by  Lenaeus,  and  prop- 
agated in  the  scholiastic  theme  of  Porcius 
Latro,  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Professor 
Meisner,  of  Prague,  in  rheir  respective  accounts 
of  the  life  of  Sallust.  His  character  has  re- 
ceived more  justice  from  the  prefatory  Memoir 
and  Notes  or  De  Brosses,  his  French  transla- 
tor, and  from  the  researches  of  Wieland  in 
Germany.  The  fir^  book  of  Sallust  was  the 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  There  exists,  however, 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  period  of  its  com- 
position. The  general  opinion  is,  thai  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  out 
of  office  as  tribune  of  the  people,  that  is,  in 
the  year  703 :  and  the  composition  of  the  Ju^ 
gwrthine  War,  as  well  as  of  his  general  hisior)'. 
are  fixed  by  Lie  Clerc  l)etween  that  period  and 
his  appointment  to  the  prtetorship  ot  Numidia. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the 
most  important  and  prominent  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  The  periods,  indeed,  which  he 
describes,  were  painful,  but  they  were  interest- 
ing. Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations,  and 
civil  wars,  they  chiefly  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  Iniquity  of  imbittered  factions,  furious 
struggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
open  corruption  in  the  senate,  venality  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  rapine  in  the  provinces. 
This  state  of  things,  so  forcibly  painted  by  Sal- 
lust, produced  the  conspiracy,  and  even  in  some 
decree  formed  the  character  of  Catiline:  but 
it  was  the  oppressive  debts  of  individuals,  the 
temper  of  Svlla's  soldiers,  and  the  absence  of 
Pompev  with  his  army,  which  gave  a  possibil- 
iiv,  and  even  prospect  of  success  to  a  plot  which 
affected  the  vital  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  which,  altho'iffh  arrested  in  its  com- 
mencement, was  on'*  of  th(ise  violent  shocks 
which  hasten  the  fall  of  a  slate.  The  Historv 
of  the  Jnsrurihine  War,  if  not  so  important  or 
menacin?  to  the  vital  interosts  and  immediate 
safetv  of  Rome,  exhibits  a  more  extensive  field 
of  action,  and  a  greater  theatre  of  war.  No 
prince,  except  Mithridates,  gave  so  much  em- 
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ployment  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
coarse  of  no  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been 
engaged,  not  even  the  second  Carthaginian, 
were  ihe  people  more  desponding,  and  in  none 
were  they  more  elated  with  ultimate  success. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inieresung  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  contest.  The 
endless  resources  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
Ju^uriha — his  levity,  his  fickle,  faithless  dispo- 
sition, contrasted  with  the  perseverance  and 
prudence  of  the  Roman  commander,  Metellus. 
are  all  described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid 
and  picluresc^Qe.  In  general,  f^allust's  painting 
of  character  is  so  strong,  that  we  almost  foresee 
how  each  individual  will  conduct  himself  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Tacitas 
attributes  all  the  actions  of  men  to  policy — to 
refined,  and  sometimes  imaguoary  views ;  but 
Sallust,  more  correctly,  discovers  their  chief 
springs  in  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  indi- 
viduals. Besides  the  CoDSpiracv  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jugurthine  War,  which  have  been  pre- 
served entire,  and  from  which  our  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  Sallust  must  be  chiefl)[  formed,  he 
was  author  of  a  civil  and  military  history  of  the 
republic,  in  five  books^  entitled,  Historia  rervm 
in  Rmhlica  Romana  Geslarum.  This  work, 
inscrioed  to  LucuUus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
commander  of  thai  name,  was  the  mature  fruit 
of  the  genius  of  Sallust,  having  been  the  last 
history  he  composed.  It  included,  properly 
speaking,  only  a  period  of  thirteen  years — 
extending  fVom  the  resignation  of  the  dictator- 
ship by  Sylla.  till  the  promulgation  of  the  Ma- 
nihan  law,  by  which  Pompey  was  invested 
with  authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had 
relinquished,  and  obtained,  with  unlimited 
power  in  the  East,  the  command  of  the  army 
destined  to  act  against  Mithridates.  This  pe- 
riod, though  short,  comprehends  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  luminous  points  which 
appear  in  the  Roman  Annals.  During  this  in- 
terval, and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
republic  was  attacked  in  the  East  by  the  most 
powerful  and  enterprising  of  the  monarchs  with 
whom  it  had  yet  waged  war;  in  the  West,  by 
one  of  the  most  .skilful  of  its  own  generals: 
and  in  the  bosom  of  Italy,  by  its  gladiators  and 
slaves.  Thu«  work  also  was  introduced  by  two 
disc4>urses— the  one  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
government  and  manners  of  the  Komans,  from 
the  origin  of  their  city  to  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  other  containing  a  general 
view  of  the  dissensions  of  Marias  and  Sylla ; 
so  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine 
war  and  the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy. The  loss  of  this  valuable  production  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  all  the  accounts  of 
Roman  history  which  have  been  written,  are 
defective  during  the  interesting  period  it  com- 
prehended. Nearly  700  fragments  belonging 
to  it  have  been  amassed,  from  scholiasts  and 
grammarians,  by  De  Brosses,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Sallust ;  but  they  are  so  short  and  un- 
connected, that  they  merely  serve  as  land- 
marks, fVom  which  we  may  conjecture  what 
subjects  were  treated  of,  and  what  events  were 
recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  history  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  deujee  entire,  are 
fonr  orations  and  two  letters.  Pompon  ius  Lee- 
tus  discovered  the  orations  in  a  MS.  of  the 


Vatican,  containing  a  eoUection  of  speeches 
from  Roman  history.  The  first  is  an  oration 
pronounced  against  SjUa  by  the  coitmlest 
Marcus  .fimiuus  Lepidus;  who  (as  is  well 
known)  being  desirous,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second  time  consal, 
excited,  for  that  purpose,  a  civil  war,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  laJy. 
The  second  oration,  which  is  that  of  Lncios 
Philippus,  is  an  invective  i^ainst  the  treason- 
able attempt  of  Lejpidos,  and  was  calculated  to 
jrouse  the  people  from  the  apathy  with  which 
thejf  beheld  proceedings  that  were  likely  lo 
terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  gor- 
emment.  The  third  harangue  vas  delivered 
bv  the  tribune  Licinius;  it  was  an  elbrt  of 
that  demagogue  to  depress  the  patrician  and 
raise  the  tribunitial  power,  for  wnicb  purpose 
he  alternately  flatters  the  people  and  reviles  the 
senate.  The  oration  of  Marco.s  CoCta  is  na- 
qnestionabljr  a  fine  one.  He  addiessed  it  to  the 
people,  dnring  the  period  of  his  consiUship,  in 
order  to  calm  their  minds,  and  allay  tlwir  re- 
sentment at  the  bad  success  of  pdUte  afbirs, 
which,  without  any  blame  on  his  part,  had  late- 
ly, in  many  respects,  been  conducted  to  an  an- 
prosperons  issue.  Of  the  two  letters  which  are 
extant,  the  one  is  fVom  Pompey  to  the  soate, 
complaining,  in  very  strong  terms,  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  he 
commanded  in  Spain  against  Sertorios;  the 
other  is  feigned  to  be  addressed  from  Mithrida- 
tes to  Arsaces,  kln^  of  Parthla,  and  to  be  wriu 
ten  when  the  affiurs  of  the  former  monarch 
were  proceeding  nnsuccessfnlly.  It  exhorts 
him,  nevertheless,  with  ^reat  eloquence  and 
power  of  argument,  to  join  him  in  an  alliancff 
against  the  Romans :  for  this  purpose,  it  placo 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  that  nnprincipied  po- 
licy, and  ambitious  desire  of  universal  emptie 
— ill  which  could  nor,  without  this  device  oi  in 
imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  have  been  so  well 
urged  by  a  national  historian.  It  conelodei 
with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which  the 
Parthians  would  incur  Arom  the  hostility  of  tha 
Romans,  should  they  succeed  m  iSnaUr  salfa- 
gating  Pontns  and  Armenia.  The  only  other 
fragment,  of  9ny  length,  is  the  description  of  a 
splendid  entertainment  given  to  MeteHos  on 
his  return,  after  a  year's  absence,  to  his  govera> 
ment  of  Farther  Spain.  It  appears,  from  sewtni 
other  fhigments  tuit  Sallust  had  intfodoced,  oa 
occasion  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  a  gefM^rashical 
account  of  the  shores  and  countries  boroermg 
on  the  Euxine,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  eniers 
into  a  topographical  description  of  Africa  ia 
his  histoid  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  nis  part 
of  his  work  has  been  much  applaiided  bf 
ancient  writers  for  exacmess  and  livtetincss; 
and  is  frequentlv  referred  to,  as  the  hi|rh^  au- 
thority, by  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  other 
geographers.  Besides  his  historical  w«^ 
there  exist  two  political  discourses^  coneemiBf 
the  administration  of  the  goveramoat,  m  the 
form  of  letters  to  Julius  Caesar,  which  bave 
general]3r,  though  not  on  snfficienl  grooads, 
been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Sallust  The  best 
editions  of  Sallust  are  those  of  Antbon,  New- 
York,  1836 ;  of  Haverkamp,  S  voK  4ta  Aias<- 
1742;  and  of  Edinburgh,  ismo.  1766.  K^KtmUL 
10,  c.  I.— -SWtf^  ie  Cfrtm.  in  Cat.-^MafiiaL  14^ 
ep.  191. n.  A  nephew  of  the  ^»«*o*'iff>   by 
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whom  he  was  adopted.  He  imitated  the  mod- ; 
eration  of  Msecenaa,  and  remained  satisfied 
with  the  di^^ity  of  a  Roman  knight,  when  he 
could  have  made  himself  powerful  by  the  fa- 
Tours  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was  yery 
effeminate  and  luxurious.    Horace  dedicated 

SI  od.  2,  to  him.    7\icU.  Ann.  h^Plin.  34. 

III.  Secundus  Promotus,  a  native  of  GJaol^very 
intimate  with  the  emperor.  Julian.  He  is  re- 
markable for  his  integrity  and  the  soundness  of 
his  counsels.  Julian  made  him  prefect  of  GkuL 
There  is  also  another  SaDust,  called  Se- 
cundus, whom  some  have  improperly  confound- 
ed with  Promotus.  Secundus  was  also  one  of 
Julian's  (avourites,  and  was  made  by  him  pre- 
fect of  the  East.  He  conciliated  the  good  graces 
of  the  Romans  b^  the  purUy  ol  his  morals,  his 
fondness  for  discipline,  and  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. Al\er  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jovian, 
he  was  universally  named  bv  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  succeed  to  the  imperial 
throne :  but  ne  refused  this  p;reat  though  dan- 
gerous honour,  and  pleaded  mfirmities  of  body 
ind  old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this 
to  invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  pnrplei  bat 
Secundus  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he  was 
;oo  young  to  support  the  dignity. 

Salonina,  a  celebraled  matron,  who  married 
he  emperor  GaUienus,  and  distinguished  herself 
yy  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  She 
iras  a  patroness  of  all  the  fine  artsj  and  to  her 
:lemencv,  mildness  and  benevolence,  Rome  was 
ndebtedsome  time  for  her  peace  and  prosperity. 
3he  accompanied  her  husband  in  some  of  his 
ixpeditions,  and  often  called  him  away  from 
he  pursuits  of  pleasure  to  make  war  against 
he  enemies  of  Rome.  She  was  put  to  death 
fy  the  hands  of  the  con^lrators,  who  also  as- 
sassinated her  husband  and  family  about  the 
rear  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

Saloninus,  I.  a  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He 
%ceived  his  name  from  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
ona,  by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  be  is 
he  hero  of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  which 
he  return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and 

>eautifully  anticipated. IL  P.  Licinius  Cor- 

lelins^  a  son  of  Gallienus,  by  Salonina,  sent  into 
^aul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war.  He 
emained  there  some  time,  till  the  usurper 
^ostbumios  arose  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
>eror.  Saloninus  was  upon  this  delivered  up  to 
lis  enemy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  lOih  year  of 
lis  age. 

Salviaw,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th  centu- 
y,  of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the  12mo. 
?aris,  1684. 

SALvros,  a  flat»*player  saluted  king  by  the 
ebehions  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius. 
3e  maintained  for  some  time  war  against  the 
Romans. 

Samnt TBS.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sancboniathok,  a  Phoenician  historian,  bom 
it  Berytns,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre. 
le  flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Trojan 
rar,  and  wrote,  in  the  lan^age  of  his  country, 
.  history  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  amply 
reateid  of  the  theo1o<nr  and  antiquities  of  Pne- 
licia  and  the  neighbouring  places.  It  was 
ompiled  from  the  various  records  found  in 
ities,  and  the  annals  which  were  usually  kept 
n  the  temples  of  the  god<;  amoncr  the  ancients. 
This  history  was  translated  into  Greekby  Philo, 


a  native  of  Byblvs^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  fhigments  of 
this  Greek  translation  are  extant.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  them  to  be  sporiomt,  while  others 
contend  that  they  are  true  and  authentic. 

SANinocoTToa,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  origin. 
His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the  begin- 
ning of  nis  greatness ;  the  conqueror  ordered  him 
to  M  seized,  but  Sandrocottus  fled  away,  and  at 
last  droppea  down  overwhelmed  with  fatigue. 
As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  Hon  came  to  him 
and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from  his  face.  This 
uncommon  tameness  of  the  animal  appeared  su- 

Eematural  to  Sandrocottus,  and  raised  his  am- 
ition.  He  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  and  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  Seleucus.    Judin,  15,  c.  4. 

Sannyrion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens.  He 
composed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  called  lo,  and  another  Danae.    Athens.  9. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  PersisL  who  succeeded  his 
father  Artaxerxes  about  the  238th  vear  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious, 
Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  paternal  domin- 
ions by  conquest ;  and  as  the  indolence  of  the 
emperors  of  Kome  seemed  favourable  to  his 
views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Cilicia  ;^  and  he  might  have 
become  master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odenatus  had 
not  stopped  his  process.  If  Gordian  attempted 
to  repel  him,  his  efforts  were  weak,  and  Philip, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with  money.  Va- 
lerian, who  was  afterwards  invested  with  the 
purple,  marched  asainst  the  Persian  monarch, 
but  ne  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ode 
natus  no  sooner  heard  that  the  ttoman  emperor 
was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  he 
attempted  to  release  him  by  force  of  arm.s.  The 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives 
and  the  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, with  little  opposition,  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat, 
was  assassinated  by  his  suMects,  A.  D.  273, 
after  a  reign  of  SSyears.  ae  was  succeeded 
by  hi5:  son,  called  Hormisdas.    Marcellin.  &c. 

The  2d  of  that  name  succeeded  his  father 

Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was 
as  great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  by  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
he  attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  to 
add  the  provinces  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
to  his  empire.  His  victories  alarmed  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  Julian  would  have  ])erhap<i 
seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  if 
he  bad  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian, 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor ; 
but  the  monarch,  al  wa3rs  restless  and  indefatigia- 
ble.  renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
defeated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died  A. 
D.  308,  after  a  reign  of  70  years,  in  which  he 
had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by 
Sapor  the  third,  a  prince  who  died  after  a  reisrn 
of  five  years,  A.  D.  389,  in  the  age  of  Theodo- 
sins  the  Great.  Marcellin,  &c. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  disposi- 
tion, was  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  abont 
GOO  years  before  Christ.    Her  father's  name, 
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according  to  Herodotus,  was  Scamandronymus, 
or,  accoraixkg  to  others,  Symon,  or  Semus.  or 
Etarchus,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Cieis. 
She  conceived  such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a 
youth  of  Mitylene,  that  upon  his  refusal  to 
gratify  her  desires,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  from  mount  Leacas.  She  had  composed 
nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams, 
elegies,  dec.  Of  all  these  compositions  nothing 
now  remains  but  two  fragments.  Her  com- 
positions were  all  extant  in  the  see  of  Horace. 
The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
Sappho,  that  after  her  death  they  paid  her 
divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  stamped  their  money  with  her 
image.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  been  called 
after  her  name.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15.  TViU.  3.  v. 
26&.^Horat.  3,  Od.  n.—Berodot,  %  c.  135.— 
SUU.  5.  Sylv,  3,  V.  155.— JSZian.  V.  B.  12,  c. 
18  and  29.^Plin.  23,  c.  8. 

Sardanapai^s,  the  40th  and  last  kin^  of  As- 
syria, celebrated  for  his  luxury  ana  volup- 
tuousness. His  effeminacy  irritated  his  officers; 
Bolesis  and  Arsaces  conspired  against  him, 
and  collected  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone 
him.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  suc- 
cessive battles,  but  at  last  Sardanapalus  was 
beaten  and  besieged  in  the  city  of  rCinus  for 
two  years.  When  he  despaired  of  success,  he 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his  eunuchs, 
concubines,  and  all  his  treasures ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
smrators.  This  famous  event  happened  B.  C. 
SX),  according  to  Eusebius ;  though  Justin  and 
others,  with  less  probability,  place  it  80  years 
earlier.  Sardanapalus  was  made  a  god  after 
death.  Hsrodotj  i,  c.  150.— Diod,  ^.-^Strab. 
H.—Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  36. 

Sarp£:don.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

SatornJLlia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn  ; 
celebrated  the  16th  or  the  17th,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  18th  of  December.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilias  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Sabines ;  while  others  sup- 
port that  Janus  first  instituted  them  in  gratitude 
to  Saturn,  from  whom  he  had  learned  agricul- 
ture. Others  suppose  that  they  were  first  cele- 
brated in  the  year  of  Rome  257,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Latins  hj  the  dictator  of 
Posthumius.  The  Saturnalia  were  originally 
celebrated  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  the 
solemnity  continued  for  3,  4,  5,  and  at  last  for 
7  days.  The  celebration  was  remarkable  for 
the  liberty  which  universally  prevailed.  The 
slaves  were  permitted  to  ridicule  their  masters, 
and  to  speak  with  fVeedom  upon  every  subject. 
It  was  usual  for  friends  to"  make  presents  one 
to  another.  In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made 
their  offerings  with  their  heads  nncovered,  a 
custom  which  was  never  observed  at  other 
festivals.  Senec.  ep.  18. — Cato.  de  R.  R.  57. — 
Siieton.  in  Vesp.  19. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  5,  ep.  20. 

Saturninus,  (P.  Sempronios,)  I.  a  «reneral  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  E^pt  by  his 
troops.  His  integrity^  his  complaisance  and 
affability,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the 
people ;  but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline 
provoked  his  soldiers,  who  wantonly  miirdered 

him  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  2G2. 

II.  Sextius  Junius,  a  Graul,  intimate  with  Aure- 
lian.    The  emperor  esteemed  him  greatly,  not 
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only  for  his  private  virtues,  bat  for  his  aUIities' 
as  a  ^peneral.  He  was  sainted  emperor  at  Akx- 
andna,  and  compelled  by  the  clamorous  army 
to  accept  of  the  purple.  Probus,  who  wasthes' 
emperor,  marched  his  forces  against  him,  tnd 
besieged  him  in  Apamea,  where  he  destroyed 
himself  when  unable  to  make  head  i^;ainst  his 
powerftil  adversary. III.  Appaleios,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  raised  a  sedition  atRome^ 
intimidatea  the  senate,  and  tyrannised  for  three 
years.  Meeting  at  last  with  oppositroo^  he  seiz- 
ed the  capitol,  but  being  induced  by  the  hopes 
of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himsdi  amidst  the 
people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to  pieces.  His 
sedition  has  received  the  name  or  AvpmktMa 

in  the  Roman  annals,    flar. IV.  Lucius, 

a  seditious  tribune,  who  supported  the  oppn^ 
sion  of  Marius.  He  was  at  last  put  to  death 
on  account  of  his  tunraltuous  dCTositino.  Phi. 
in  Matrio. — Ftor.  5.  c.  16. — —  v .  Pompeias,  a 
writer  in  the  rei|^  of  Trajan.  He  was  greajb^ 
esteemed  by  Plmy,  who  ^eaks  of  him  with 
great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an  hisloriaiij 
a  poet^  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  consoltea 
the  opmion  of  Satominus  before  be  published 
his  compositions. 

Satt R08, 1,  a  Rhodian,  sent  by  his  eoontry- 
men  to  Rome,  when  Eumenes  had  accosed  some 
of  the  allies  of  intentions  to  favoar  the  interest 

of  Macedonia  against  the  republic IL  A 

peripatetic    philosopher  and   hxstonan,   who 

flourished  B.C.  148. HI.  A  tyrant  ofHoa- 

clea,  346  B.  C. IV.  An  architect  who,  t». 

f  ether  with  Pctus,  is  said  to  hare  planned  and 
uilt  the  celebrated  tomb  which  Artemisia  bad 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolos,  and  which 
became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
honour  of  erecting  it  is  ascribed  to  others 

Sax5nj».     Vid.  Part  I. 

ScANTiLLA,  the  wife  of  Didins  Jnliattiis.  R 
was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  boaghi  the 
empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  death 
of  rertinax. 

Scapula,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  defended 
the  town  against  Cssar,  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  When  he  saw  that  all  his  eflbits  were 
useless  against  the  Roman  general,  he  destroyed 
himself.    Ctu.  Bell.  B.  33. 

ScATiNiA  Lex  de  pudiciHa^  by  C.  Scatiaio 
Aricinus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  soch 
as  prostituted  themselves  to  any  nnnaroral  ser- 
vice. The  penalty  was  originaUy  a  fine,  but 
it  was  afterwards  made  a  capita)  crime  nndef 
Augustus.  It  is  sometimes  called  StavtiniM^ 
from  a  certain  Seantintus  upon  whom  it  wai 
first  executed. 

ScAVRns,  I.(M.  ^roilius,^  a  Roman  eonsri, 
who  distinguished  himself  oy  his  eloquence  tf 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spam  in  the 
capacity  of  commander.  He  was  sent  against 
Jognrtha,  and  some  time  after  accused  ^  sb& 
fering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  NomidoBi 
prince.  Scaurus  conquered  the  Ligurians,  and 
m  his  censorship  he  built  the  Milvian  hndse 
at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the  road,  which 
from  him  was  called  the  uEmilian.  He  was 
orisrinally  very  poor.  He  wrote  some  boolBS, 
and  among  these  a  history  of  his  own  life,  afi 
now  lost.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  made 
himself  known  by  the  large  theatre  be  built 
during  his  edileship.  Scaoms  married  Mnrria. 
Cic.  in  BrMi.—  Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  4.— «P«a.  34,  c 
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7|  1.  36,  c  2. 11.  A  Roman  of  consular  dig- 
nity. When  Ihe  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 
of  Scaoros  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  upon 
which  the  father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to 
appear  again  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  se- 
verity of  this  command  renderedyoong  Scaaras 
melancholy,  and  he  plunged  a  sword  into  his 
own  heart,  to  free  hirasell  from  farther  igno- 
miny.  III.  Aurelias,  a  Roman  consul  taken 

Srisoner  by  the  Ckuls.    He  was  put  to  a  cruel 
eath  because  he  told  the  king  of  the  enemy 
not  to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  which  was 

universally  deemed  unconquerable. IV.  M. 

^milius,  a  man  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ac- 
cused of  adultery  with  Livia,  and  put  to  death. 
He  was  an  eloaaent  orator,  but  very  lascivious 

and  debauched  in  his  morals. V.  Teren- 

tios,  a  Latin  granunarian.  He  had  been  precep- 
tor to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A.  Oellius.  11,  c.  15. 
Set piADJB,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Scipios, 
who  obtained  the  surname  of  4/Wcan«5,  from 
the  conquest  of  Carthiu^.     Virg.  Mt^  v.  843. 

SciPio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who  ob- 
tained the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  scipU^ 
which  signifies  a  Uick^  because  one  of  the  fami- 
ly bad  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had  been 
to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most  illustrious 
were — I.  P.  Corn,  a  man  made  master  of  horse 

by  Camillus,  &c. II.  A  Roman  dictator. 

III.  L.  Cornel,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  454, 

who  defeated   the  Etrurians  near  Volaterra. 

IV.  Another  consul,  A.  U.  C.  493. V. 

Cn.  sumamed  Asina,  wa.s  consul  A.  U.  C.  493. 
and  498.  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consul- 
ship in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The 
following  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
defeated  Uanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in 
Sardinia.  He  also  took  2()0  of  the  enemv's 
ships,  and  the  cityof  Panormum  in  Sicily.   He 

was  father  to  Pablios  and  Cneus  Scipio. 

VI.  Pablius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  was  sent  wiin  an  army  to  Spain  to 
oppose  Annibal ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  aUempted, 
by  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evolutions,  to 
stop  his  progress.  H«  was  conquered  by  An- 
nibal near  the  Ticinus,  where  his  son  saved  his 
life.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where  he 
obtained  some  memorable  victories  over  the 
Cartbasrinians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
try.  His  brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme 
command  with  him,  but  their  great  confidence 
proved  their  ruin.  They  separated  their  armies, 
and  soon  after  Publios  was  furiously  attacked 
by  the  two  Asdrabals  and  Mago,  who  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  armies.  The  forces 
of  Pnblius  were  too  few  to  resist  with  success 
the  three  Carthaginian  generals.  Tho  Ro- 
mans were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  commander 
was  left  on  the. field  of  battle.  Nq  sooner  had 
the  enemy  obtained  this  victory  than  they  im- 
mediately marched  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio,  whom 
the  revolt  of  30,000  Celtiberians  bad  weakened 
and  alarmed.  The  general,  who  was  already 
apprized  of  his  brother's  death,  secured  an  emi- 
nence, where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on  all 
sides.  After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was 
Ipfl  among  the  slain,  or,  according  to  .some,  he 
fed  into  a  lower,  where  he  was  burnt  with  some 
of  hi^  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.  lAv. 
Part  II. 


SI,  &c,-»Polyb.  i.—Mor.  2,  c  6,  Sic—EiUrop, 

3,  c  8,  &c VII.  Publius  ComeUas,  sur- 

named  Africanus^  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio, 
who  was  killed  in  Spain.  He  first  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  raittle  of  Ticinus,  where  he 
saved  his  father's  life  by  deeds  of  unexampled 
valour  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Cann» 
which  proved  so  fhtal  to  the  Roman  arms,  in* 
stead  of  disheartening  Scipio.  raised  his  ex- 
pectations, and  he  no  sooner  neard  that  some 
of  his  desperate  countrymen  wished  to  abandon 
Italy,  and  to  fiy  from  the  insolence  of  the  con- 
oueror,  than  with  .sword  in  hand  he  obliged 
tnem  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  ana  to 
put  to  immediate  death  the  first  man  who  at^ 
tempted  to  retire  from  his  country.  In  his  21st 
year  Scipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  honourable 
office,  wnich  wasnever  given  but  to  such  as  had 
reached  their  27th  year.  Some  time  alter,  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  commanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Puth 
lius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  had  been  slaughtered, 
and  immediately  young  Scipio  was  appointed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of 
the  republic.  It  was  soon  known  how  able  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  the  various 
nations  of  Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four 
years  the  Carthaginians  were  banished  from 
that  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince oecame  tributary  to  Rome ;  new  Carthage 
submitted  in  one  day,  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
these  signal  victories,  Scipio  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  which  still  trembled  at  the  continual 
alarms  of  Annibal.  who  was  at  their  gates* 
The  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  general  to  en- 
counter Annibal  in  Italy;  but  Scipio  opposed 
the  measures  which  his  countrymen  wished  to 
pursue,  and  he  declared .  in  the  senate  that  if 
Annibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  must  he  con- 
quered in  Africa.  These  bold  measures  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
eloquence,  agCj  and  experience  of  the  great 
Fabius,  and  scipio  was  empowered  to  conduct 
the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  With  the 
dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage. 
Success  attended  his  arms,  his  conquests  were 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain;  the  Carthaginian 
armies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty 
Asdrubal  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and 
his  troops  totallv  defeated.  These  repeated 
losses  alarmed  Carthage ;  Annibal,  who  was 
victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome^  was  instantly 
recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  country,  and 
the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  a^e  met  each 
other  in  the  field.  This  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama.  About  20,000  Carthagi- 
nians were  slain,  and  the  same  number  maae 
prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  202.  Only  200  of  the 
Romans  were  killed.  The  battle  was  decisive; 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Scipio 
granted  on  the  moQ»t  severe  and  humiliatmg 
terms.  The  conqueror,  after  this  remmed  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Afrieanus, 
He  offended  the  populace,  however,  in  wishing 
to  distinguish  the  senators  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  at  the  public  exhibitions ;  and  when  he 
canvassed  for  the  consulship  for  two  of  his 
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frjMidsi  he  had  the  vioitification  to  see  his  ap- 
plication  sli|^hted.  He  retired  from  Rome,  bo 
longer  to  be  spectator  of  the  ingratitude  of 
kis  comitrymen }  and  in  the  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant  he  accompanied  his  brother  against  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Srria.  In  this  expedition  his 
arms  were  attended  with  usual  success^  and 
the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to  the  conditions 
which  the  conquerors  dictated.  At  his  return 
to  Rome,  Africanns  found  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  still  nnabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate 
rival,  raised  seditions  acalnst  him  and  the  Pe- 
tilii,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  accused  the 
conqueror  of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  manner.  Scipio  condescended  to  an- 
swer to  the  accusation  of  his  calumniators;  the 
first  day  was  mnt  in  hearing  the  different 
charges,  but  wnen  he  again  appeared  on  the 
second  dav  of  his  trial,  the  accused  interrupt- 
ed his  judges,  and  exckimed^  TVibunes  and 
fellfUhciUzens^  on  this  day^  tkis  very  day,  did 
J  eanouer  Anntbaland  the  Carthaginians  :  come, 
tkerefintf  tnUme,  Htmans;  Utusgalotke  eapv- 
iol,  and  there  return  our  thanks  to  the  immortal 
gods  for  the  victories  which  have  attended  our 
arms.  These  words  had  the  desired  effect ;  all 
the  assembly  followed  Scipio,  and  the  tribunes 
were  left  alone  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet 
when  this  memorable  dav  was  past,  Africanus 
was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear  j  but  he 
had  retired  to  his  country-house  at  Litemum. 
The  accusation,  however,  was  stopped  when 
one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished  for 
his  malevolence  against  Scipio,  rose  to  defend 
him,  and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  re- 
flected the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Roman  peo- 
ple that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  shoula  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the 
nlace  of  hi^  retreat,  about  184  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age ;  and  so 
ffreat  an  aversion  did  he  express,  as  he  expired, 
for  the  depravity  of  the  BU>mans  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  their  senaton,  that  he  ordered  his 
oones  not  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  They  were 
accordingly  inhumated  at  Litemum,  where  his 
wife  Emilia,  the  daughter  of  Paulus  JEmilius, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  raised  a  mau- 
soleum on  his  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his 
statue,  with  that  of  the  poet  Ennius.  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  h»  peace  and  of  his  re- 
tirement. If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his  life- 
time of  the  honours  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 
conoueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when 
dead.  The  Romans  viewed  his  character  with 
reverence ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  war- 
like actions,  and  Arricanns  was  regarded  in  the 
following  age  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  inno- 
cence, courage,  and  liberality.  As  a  general,  the 
fame  and  the  greatness  of  his  conquests  explain 
his  character ;  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Annibal 
declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general  that  ever 
lived  except  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhns 
king  of  Epirus ;  and  when  Scipio  asked  him 
what  rank  he  would  claim  if  he  had  conauered 
him,  the  Carthaginian  general  answered,  If  J 
had  conquered  you,  Scipio,  1  would  caU  myself 
greater  than  the  conqueror  of  Darius  and  the  ally 
of  tJtf  Tarenlines,  As  an  instance  of  Scipio's 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  recorded  that 
he  refused  to  see  a  beautiftil  princess  that  bad 


fallen  into  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  Itew 
Canbage :  and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  in- 
violate toner  parents,  but  also  added  inmiense 
presents  for  the  person  to  whom  she  was  betroth- 
ed. It  was  to  the  artftd  complaisance  of  A  frica- 
nus  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alliance  with 
Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  and  also  that  with 
King  Syphax.  The  friendship  of  Scipio  and 
LsUus  IS  well  known.   Polyk.  i.-^PUU.-^Fltr. 

2;  c.  6.~Cic.  t»  Brui,  Ac-Suirop. 11.  Lo- 

cius  Cornelius,  sumamed  Asiatieus,  accompa- 
nied his  brother  Africanus  in  his  expeditioBsia 
Spain  and  Africa.    He  was  rewarded  with  the 
consulship.  A.  U.  C.  568,  for  his  sei  vices  to  the 
state,  and  he  was  empowered  to  attack  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared  war 
against  the  Romans.    Lucius  was  accompanied 
in  this  campaign  by  his  brother  Africaniii ;  and 
by  his  own  valour,  and  the  advice  of  the  ooa- 
querors  of  Annibal,  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
battle  near  the  citf  of  Sardis.    Peace  was  soon 
after  settled  by  the  submission  of  Antiochn& 
and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  home^  obtained 
a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  AsiauciB.   He 
did  not,  however,  long  enipy  his  prosperity. 
Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africanas,  twMd  his 
fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  Peciiii,  Us 
devotra  favourites,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  praved  that  an  iaoitity 
might  be  made  to  know  wW  money  had  Wei 
received  from  Antiochns  and  his  allies.    The 
petUion  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiatics 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  Terentios  Oi- 
leo,  who  was  on  this  occasion  created  praior. 
The  iudffe,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
family  of  the  Scipios,  soon  found  Asiaticms  with 
his  two  lieutenants,  and  hisgraestofy  gnihy  cf 
ha  vine  received,  the  first  6000  nounds  weight 
of  gold  and  480  pounds  weight  of  ailver,  and  the 
others  nearly  an  equal  sum,  from  the  monarch 
against  whom,  in  theyame  of  the  Roman  peofile, 
they  were  enjoined  to  make  war.    Immediairiy 
they  were  condemned  to  pay  lar;^  fines ;  but 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  declared 
that  he  had  accounted  to  the  poblic  for  all  the 
money  that  he  had  brought  from  Asia,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  innocent    For  this  obsti- 
nacy he  was  dragged  to  prison,  but  his  covoda 
Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  oefore  the  people,  and 
the  preetor  instantly  ordered  the  goods  of  the 
prisoner  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.     The 
sentence  was  executed,  but  the  ellecfs  of  Sdpto 
were  insufficient  to  pey  the  fine,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  justification  of  his   innocence,  that 
whatever  was  found  in  his  house  had  never  heen 
in  the  possession  of  Antiochns  or  his  sohjeds. 
This,  however,  did  not  totally  liberate  him,  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  refnsed  to  acoepi 
the  offers  ofhis  friends  and  of  his  clients.  Some 
time  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  Eumenes  and  Selencus^  and  ai  his 
return,  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity 
towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  soch  nn- 
coramon  liberality^  that  Asiaticus  was  enabled 
to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victory  over 
Antiochns,  fbr  ten  successive  days,  at  his  own 
expense.    Ltv,  38,  c.  56,  dfcc. — Euirop.  4.— 
in.  Nasica,  was  son  of  Cneus  Scipio  and  cooa- 
in  to  Scipio  Afh'canus.    He  was  refused  the 
consulship,  though  supported  by  the  imerest 
and  the  fame  of  the  conqneror  of  Amibal, 
Afterwards,  having  obtained  it,  be 
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the  Boii,  and  gained  a  triumph.  He  was  also 
saccessful  in  an  expedition  wnich  he  undertook 
in  Spain.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Roman  sen- 
ate delegated  one  of  their  hoay,  who  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  innocence  of  his  life,  to 

fo  and  meet  the  goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia. 
risica  was  the  object  of  their  choice.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  actire  part  he  took  in 
confuting  the  accusations  laid  against  the  two 
Scipios,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus.  There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  enmity  against  the  Gracchi, 
to  whom  he  was  nearly  rented.    PiUere.  2,  e. 

1,  &c- — Flar.  %  c,  15. — Liv.  29,  c.  14.  die. 

IV.  Publ.  iSmiliaans,  son  of  Panius,  the  con- 
queror of  Perseus,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  received  the  same  sur- 
name as  his  grandfather,  and  was  called  Afri- 
canus  the  y^unger^n  account  of  his  victories 
over  Carthage.  iESmilianns  first  appeared  in 
the  Roman  armies  under  his  father,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  as  a  legionary  tri- 
bune in  the  Spanish  prov inces.  He  passed  into 
Africa  to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  King 
Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  the 
spectator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was 
fought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  which  soon  produced  the  third  Punic 
war.  Some  time  after  JEmilianus  was  made 
edile,  and  next  appointed  consul,  though  under 
the  age  required  for  that  important  office.  The 
sornarae  which  he  had  received  from  his  grand- 
father he  was  doomed  lawfull}^^  to  claim  as  his 
own.  He  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  with 
Carthage,  and  as  ne  was  permitted  by  the  senate 
to  choose  his  colleague,  he  took  with  him  his 
friend  Loelins,  whase  father  of  the  same  name 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared 
the  victories  of  the  first  Africanus.  The  siege 
of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Romans  were  not  eontinaed  with 
vigour.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  ine  enemy  than  every  communica- 
tion with  the  land  was  cut  off;  and,  that  they 
mi$;ht  not  have  the  comnumd  of  the  sea,  a  stu- 
p^'ndous  mele  was  thrown  across  the  harbour 
with  immense  labour  and  expense.  All  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  a^e,  or 
sex,  employed  themselves  without  cessation  to 
dig  another  bart)our,  and  to  build  and  equip  ano- 
ther fleet  In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  vigil- 
ance and  activity  of  iEmilianns,  the  Romans 
were  a.stonishcd  to  see  another  harbour  formed, 
and  50  galleys  suddenly  issuing  under  sail, 
ready  for  the  engagement  This  unexpected 
fleet  by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman 
ships,  might  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the 
delay  of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal  to  their 
cause,  and  the  enemv  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  possession 
of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour,  and  by  his 
subseq  ueni  operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the 
Wics  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where 
he  made  his  way  bv  fire  and  sword.  The  sur- 
render of  about  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  total  submission 
of  Canhaofe,  B.  C.  147.  The  captive  city  was 
set  on  Are,  and  though  Scipio  was  obliged  to 
demolish  its  very  walls  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly  over  the  melan- 
eholy  and  tragical  scene;  and  in  bewailing  Ae 


miseries  of  Carthage,  he  expressed  his  fears  lest 
Rom^  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age,  should 
exhibit  such  a  dreadful  conflagration.  The  re- 
turn of  ^miUanus  to  Rome  was  that  of  another 
conqueror  of  Annibal^  and,  like  him,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Africanus.  He  was 
chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
carried  on  without  success  against  Numantia. 
The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  noble  than  that 
of  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Carthage  obtained  the  victory  only  when  the  ene- 
mies had  been  consumed  by  famine  or  by  self* 
destruction,  B.  C.  1^.  From  his  conquests  in 
Spain,  ^milianas  was  honoured  with  a  second 
triumph,  and  with  the  surname  of  NtananUnus, 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and,  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  murder  of  their  favourite,  his 
brother-in-law  Gracchus,  was  lawful,  Scipio 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and 
was  received  with  hisses.  His  firmness,  how- 
ever, silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  assembly, 
and  some  time  after  he  retired  from  the  clam- 
ours of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend 
Lselins,  he  passed  the  rest  of  bis  time  in  inno- 
cent pleasures  and  amusements.  Though  fond 
of  retirement  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator- 
ship, and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law, 
and  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  of  Italy.  This  active 
part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with  pleasure  by  the 
friends  of  the  republic,  and  not  onlv  the  senate, 
but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins,  and  neighbour- 
ing states,  conducted  their  illustrious  friend 
and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  also  the 
universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be  quiet- 
ed by  the  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be 
on  the  morrow  conferred  upon  him.  In  this, 
however,  the  expectations  or  Rome  were  frus- 
trated, Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the 
a.stonishment  of  the  world ;  and  those  who  in- 
quired for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  death  per- 
ceived violent  marl^  on  his  neck,  and  concluded 
that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  t2a  This 
assassination,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
was  committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirius  Car- 
bo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaccns,  who 
supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by  his  wife 
Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with  having  intro- 
duced the  murderers  into  his  room.  No  inqui- 
ries were  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death; 
Gracchus  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the 
only  atonement  which  the  populace  made  for 
the  death  of  Scipio  w|^  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  to  show  their  concern  by  their  cries  ana 
loud  lamentations.  iEmilianus,  like  his  grand- 
father, was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  saved  ftrom 
the  flames  of  Carthage  many  valuable  composi- 
tions, written  by  Phoenician  and  Punic  authors. 
In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  he  died  |)oor,  and 
his  nephew,  GL  Fnbius  Maximus,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  hou.se  thirty-two 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
gold.  His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
sisters  deserves  the  greatest  commendations; 
and,  indeed,  no  higher  encomium  can  bepessea 
upon  his  character,  private  as  well  as  publie, 
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than  the  words  of  his  rival  Metellos,  vho  told 
Jus  SODS,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  to  go  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  should  live  in  Rome.  Iav,  44,  &c. — Cic.  de 
Senect.    OroL  i%  Brut.  iucj-^Polyb.-^Appian. 

^Paiere,  1,  c  13,  Suc—Fhr. -V.  A  son  of 

the  first  Aflricaniis,  taken  captive  bgr  Antiochns, 
long  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father  withoat 
a  ransom.  Ue  adopted  as  his  son  young  £niil- 
ianus,  the  son  of  Faalus  Mmiliva,  who  was 
afterwards  samamed  Africanos.  lake  his  &- 
ther  Scipio^  he  distinguished  himself  bj  his 
fondness  for  literature  and  his  valour  m  the 
Roman  armies. VI.  Mctellns,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Pompey,  appointed  commander  in  Ma- 
cedonia, ne  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Africa  with 
Cato.    He  was  defeated  by  (Uesar  at  Thapsus. 

Plui. Vlf.  Salutio,a  mean  person  in  Casar's 

army  in  Aftrica.  The  jsenerai  appointed  him 
his  chief  commander,  either  to  ridicule  him,  or 
because  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  that  de- 
clared that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious 
Sn  Africa.  Pint. ^VIII.  L.  Cornelius,  a  con- 
sul who  opposed  Sylla.  He  was  at  hist  deserted 
by  his  armv  and  proscribed. 

SoopAS,  I.  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephe- 
sua,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  hus- 
band. One  of  his  statues  of  Tenus  was  among 
the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was  adorned. 
Scopes  lived  about  490  years  before  Christ. 

Pa%s.  1,  c,  43,  &c. Horat.  4,  Od,  8.—  Virg. 

9,  c.  9.— PW».  34,  c.  8.  1.  36,  c.  5. IL  An 

iEtolian,  who  raised  some  forces  to  assist  Pto- 
lemy Epipbanes,  king  of  Egypt,  against  his 
enemieti  Antiochos  and  his  allies.  He  after- 
wards conspired  against  the  i^^iyptian  monarch, 
and  was  put  to  death,  B.  C.  196. 

ScoRDisa,  and  Scordisce.     Vid.  Part  III. 

ScRiBONU,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Aueostus  siler  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  bj^  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repudi- 
ated that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.    Sueton.  in  Aug.  63. 

ScTEMX,  a  geographer  and  mathematician  of 
Caria,  in  the  age  or  Darius,  son  of  Hysta^pes, 
about  560  years  before  Christ.  He  was  com- 
missioned mr  Darius  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
East,  and  after  a  journey  of  30  months  he  visited 
Egypt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who 
invented  geograpmcal  tables.  The  latest  edition 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  is  that  of  Gronoyius, 
4to.  L.  Pal,  ISyj.—Berodol.  4,  c.  U.^Strab. 

ScTLLM  and  Dipcbnus,  statuaries  of  Crete, 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  said  to  be  sons  and  pupils  of  Daedalus,  and 
they  established  a  school  at  Sicyon,  where  they 
taught  the  principles  of  their  profession.  Paus. 
^Plin.  36,  c.  4. 

ScTLfjRUB,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bedside  as  be  expired,  and 
by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks 
tied  together,  and  afterwards  separately,  he  con* 
vinced  them  that  when  altogether  firmly  united 
Iheir  power  would  be  insuperable,  but  if  ever 
disunited,  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies.    PUu.de  garr. 

SsjANua,  .£liu8,  a  native  of  Vnlsinum  in 
Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  court 
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of  Tiberius.  His  father's  name  was  Seiof 
Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  commander  (tf  the 
praetorian  guards.  His  mother  was  descended 
from  the  Junian  family.  Scjanus  first  gained 
the  favour  of  Caius  Csesar,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, but  afterwards  he  attached  himself  to 
the  interest  and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  thca 
sat  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  emperor^  while 
he  distrusted  others,  communicated  nis  greatest 
secrets  to  his  fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  im- 
proved his  confidence,  and  when  he  had  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  &Tourite  ol  the 
soldiera  and  of  the  senate.  As  commander  of 
the  praetorian  guards  he  was  the  second  man  ia 
Rome,  and  in  ihat  important  ofiice  he  made  use 
of  every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloved. 
His  affiibility  and  c|>ndescen8ion  gained  hiD 
the  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  ap- 
pointing his  own  farourites  and  adherents  to 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  his 
interest  The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  weie 
well  known ;  yet  to  advance  with  more  success^ 
he  attempted  to  gain  the  afilection  of  the  sena- 
tors. In  this  he  met  with  no  opposition.  A 
man  who  had  the  disposal  of  places  of  honour 
and  dignity,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the 
public  money,  cannot  but  ^  be  a  faTourile  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  his  assistance.  It  b 
even  said  that  Sejanus  gained  to  his  riews  aO 
the  wives  of  the  senators  by  a  private  and  moA 
secret  proml^  of  marriage  to  each  of  them 
whenever  he  had  made  himself  independent 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  success- 
ful with  the  best  and  noblest  families  in  the 
empire,  Sajanus  had  to  combat  numben  in  the 
house  of  the  emperor ;  but  these  seeming  obsui- 
des  were  soon  removed.  All  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  Tarxons  pre> 
tences  ;  and  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  by 
striking  Sejanus,  made  his  destruction  sore 
and  inevitable.'  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Dfusqs,  was 
gained  hj  Sejanus,  and,  though  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  assist 
her  adulterer  in  the  murderof  her  hu^«nd,aiMi 
she  consented  to  marry  him  when  Drusos  was 
dead.  No  sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned,  than 
Sejanas  openly  declared  his  wisn  to  mariy  li- 
via.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tibenas ; 
and  the  emperor,  by  recommending  Germanicus 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se- 
janus bold  and  determined.  He  was  more  ur- 
gent in  his  demands;  and  when  he  could  not 
gain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  be  persuaded 
him  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the  noise  of  Rome 
and  the  troubles  of  the  government  Tiberins, 
naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury,  yielded  t» 
his  representations,  and  retired  to  Campaasa, 
leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  fiivoarite, 
and  he  was  now  without  a  master.  Prodence 
and  moderation  might  have  made  ham  what  he 
wished  to  be,  but  he  ofiended  the  whole  empsre 
when  he  declared  that  be  was  emperor  of  Rom^ 
and  Tiberius  only  the  dependant  prince  of  the 
island  of  Cipreae,  where  he  had  retired.  Ti- 
berius was  upon  this  fullv  convinced  of  the  de- 
signs of  Sejanus,  and  when  he  had  beca  in- 
formed  that  his  fhvourite  bad  had  the  meanness 
and  audacity  to  ridicule  him  by  introduciqg  k»i 
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on  the  stage,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
accused  before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  de- 
serted by  all  his  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by 
fortune;  and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire, and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  the  darling  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
and  the  companion  of  TiMrius,  was  seizeo 
without  resistance,  and  the  same  day  strangled 
in  prison,  A.  D.  31.  His  remains  were  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  and  insolence  of  the  populace, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
children  and  all  his  relations  were  involved  in 
his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  sacrificed  to  his  resent- 
ment and  suspicions  all  those  who  were  even 
connected  with  Sejanus,  or  had  shared  his  fa- 
vours and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  TacU,  3, 
Ann,  Ac.'-Dio.  58.— Shed,  in  Tib, 

Sfiius,  Cn.  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous  horse, 
ot  large  size  and  uncoounon  beauty.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtained  possession  of  his  horse, 
which  was  supposed  to  oe  of  the  same  race  as 
the  horses  of  biomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
and  which  was  called  Sfjanus  epMS,  became 
unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his  property,  with  every 
member  of  his  family.  Hence  arose  theproverb, 
ilk  homo  habel  Sefanum  eqwHm^  applied  to  such 
as  were  oppressed  with  misfortunes.  Au,  CM^ 
lius,  3,  c.  9. 

Seius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Sejanus,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guards. 

Sel&ne,  the  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 

gut  to  death  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
be  was  daughter  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  Laihnrus. 
according  to  the  custom  of  her  Country,  and 
afterwaros  by  desire  of  her  mother,  her  other 
brother  Gryphus.  At  the  death  of  Gryphus, 
she  had  married  Antiochus,  sumamedEnsebes, 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons.  According  to  Appian,  she  first 
married  the  father,  and  after  his  aeath,  his  son 
Eusebes.    Appian.  Syr.  &c. 

Selbccidjb,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
narchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  S^ria,  which 
was  founded  by  Seleucus  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era  of 
the  Seleocides  begins  with  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  313,  and  ends  at  the  con- 
quesst  of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65.  The  order 
in  which  these  monarchs  reisrned  is  shown  in 
the  account  of  Syria.     Vid.  sifria. 

ScLBirccrs,  1st,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  sumamed  Nicator  or  VietoriouM^ 
was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received  Babylon  as  his  province ;  but  his 
ambitious  views,  and  his  attempt  to  destroy 
Eumenen  &s  he  passed  through  his  territories, 
rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  he  fied  for 
safety  to  the  court  of  his  (Hend  Ptolemy,  king 
c^  E«>ypt.  He  was  soon  after  enabled  to  re- 
cover Babylon,  which  Antlgonus  had  seized  in 
his  absence,  and  he  increased  his  dominions  by 
the  immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  When  he  had 
strengthened  himself  m  his  empire,  Seleucus 
imitated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
aerainst  Antigonus,  with  the  united  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus;  and 


after  this  monarch  had  been  conquered  and 
slain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  hi^ 
victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  citjr  there,  which  he 
called  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  He  also 
made  war  agamst  Demetrius  and  Lysimachus, 
though  he  had  originally  married  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  and  had  lived  in 
the  closest  friendship  with  the  latter.  Seleucus 
was  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  servants, 
called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  man  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  favours.  According  to 
Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 

Swerful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  the 
acedonian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der. His  benevolence  has  been  commended ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  conquered  not 
to  enslave  nations,  but  to  make  them  more 
happy.  He  founded  no  less  than  34  cities  in 
dinerent  parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled 
with  Greek  colonies,  whose  national  industry, 
learning,  religion,  and  spirit,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  ixidolentand  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Asia.  Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  Greeks,  he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  and  statues  which  Xerxes  had  cacried 
away  from  their  city  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
and  among  them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  380  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  2Sid  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  78ih,  or^  according  to  others,  the 
73dyear  of  his  age.  as  he  was  going  to  conouer 
Mai^onia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his  days 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where 
he  was  bom.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus 
Soter.  Juain.  13,  c.  4,  1.  15,  c  4, 1. 16,  c.  ^ 
Ac— P/m*.  in  Dem.'^Plin.  6,  c.  17.— Potts.  8L 

c.  51. — Jotepk.  Ant.  13. The  8d,  snmamea 

CaUinicus^  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  E^pt, 
but  bis  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  violent 
storm,  and  bis  armies  soon  after  conquered  bj 
his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by 
Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made  himself  powerftil 
by  the  dissensions  whieh  reigned  in  the  house 
of  the  SeleucidfB,  between  the  two  brothers, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus ;  and  after  be  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Perth ia,  he  died  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  386,  after  a  reign  of 
30  years.  Seleucus  had  received  the  surname 
oiPogon^  from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  CtA* 
Umeus^  ironically  to  express  his  very  unfortu* 
nate  reign.  He  nad  married  Laodice,  the  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus.    Strab.  16. — Jhatin.  37. — Appian.  & 

Shfr. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Seleucus 

3d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  the 
surname  of  CeramnMs,  by  antiphrasis,  as  he  was 
a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers  after  a 
rei^  of  three  years,  B.  C.  3S3,  and  his  brother 
Antiochus,  though  only  15  years  old,  ascended 
the  throne  and  rendered  himself  so  celebrated 
that  he  aCQuired  the  name  of  the  Great.  Appian. 

The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 

the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  sur- 
named  Pkilopator,  or,  according  to  Josephns, 
Soier,    His  empire  had  been  weakened  by  til* 
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Romaifes  when  he  became  monarch,  and  the 
yearly  tribute  of  a  thoosand  talents  to  these 
yictorioas  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his 
power  and  conseonence  among  nations.  Selen- 
cos  was  poisoned  after  a  reirn  of  12  years,  B. 
C.  ITS.  His  son  Demetrius  nad  been  sent  to 
Rome,  there  to  receive  his  education,  and  he 
became  a  prince  of  great  abilities.  Stnab.  16. — 

JusUn.  32. — Aff^n The  5th,  succeeded  his 

father  Demetrius  Nicator  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleo- 
tNLtra,  his  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her 
numnd  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned 
by  many  historians  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian 

monarcns. The  6th,  one  of  the  Seleucide, 

ion  of  Antiochus  Ghyphus,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  io  obtain  the 
crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after  ban- 
ished fh>m  his  kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son 
of  Cjrzicenu9.  and  fled  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
burnt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93. 
^Rpuw.— Jiweyii.— A  prince  of  Syria  to 
whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of 
which  they  had  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  ac- 
cepted it,  but  he  soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and 
received  the  surname  (KT  Cf/HofoeUs^  Scul^ 
lum,  for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He  was  at 
last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried. 

SfiMfRAMia,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Deroeto  by  a  young 
Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  iesert,  but 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  for  one  whole 
year,  till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ni- 
nus,  found  her  and  brought  her  up  as  bis  own 
child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Menones,  the  governor  of  Niniveh,  and  accom- 

Esnied  him  to  the  siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by 
er  advice  and  prudent  directions,  she  hastened 
the  king's  operations  and  took  the  city.  These 
eminent  services,  but  chiefly  her  uncommon 
beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch 
asked  her  of  her  husband,  and  offered  him 
instead,  his  daughter  Sosana;  but  Menones, 
who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  reftdsed,  and 
and  when  Ninus  had  added  threats  to  entrea- 
ties, he  hung  himself  No  sooner  was  Me- 
nones dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned 
die  crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
procYatmed  queen  and  sole  emperess  of  Assyria. 
Of  this,  howercr,  he  had  cause  to  repent*,  Se- 
miramis put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establish 
herself  on  the  throne;  and  when  she  had  no 
enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to  repair 
the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  l^  her  means, 
Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent city  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  jwirt 
of  her  dominions,  and  left  every  where  iro- 
mortai  monnments  of  her  greatness  and  be- 
nevolence. To  render  the  roads  passable  and 
communications  easy,  she  hollowed  mountains 
and  filled  np  valleys ;  and  water  was  conveyed 
at  a  srreat  expense,  by  lanre  and  convenient 
aqueducts,  to  barren  deserts  and  unftruitful 
plains.  She  was  not  less  distincruished  as  a  war- 
rior; many  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
conquered;  and  when  Semiramis  was  once 
told,  asahe  was  dressinff  her  haur,  that  Babylon 


had  revolted,  she  left  her  toilet  wifb  precipita- 
tion, and.  thouffh  only  half  dressed.  At  ft- 
CnseA  to  have  the  rest  of  her  head  adorned 
before  the  sedition  was  quelled  and  tranquillity 
re-established.  Semiramis  has  been  accused  of 
licentiousness,  and  some  authors  have  ob- 
served, that  she  regularly  called  te  strangest 
and  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to  her  arms,  and 
afterwards  put  them  to  death  that  they  m»fat 
not  be  living  witnesses  of  her  incoDtinence.  Her 
passion  Ibr  her  son  was  also  nnnataral,  and  it 
was  this  criminal  propensity  which  induced 
Ninyas  to  destroy  nis  mother  with  his  own 
bands.  Some  say  that  Semirarais  was  ehanged 
into  a  dove  after  death,  and  received  immorral 
honours  in  Assyria.  It  is  supposed  that  die 
lived  about  1965  years  before  the  Christmn  en, 
and  that  she  died  in  die  69d  year  of  her  age 
and  the  S5th  of  her  reign.  lumy  fhlmloiis  re- 
ports have  been  propagated  about.  Sen^wns, 
and  some  have  declared  that  for  some  time  she 
disguised  herself  and  passed  for  her  sod  Niayai 
Vai.  Max,  9,  c.  ^.—Beroiei.  1,  c  184.— DimI.  & 
— JMWa.  1,  c.  8.— 5»r«*.  b.-^Palerc,  1,  e,  6.— 
jMiin.  1,  e.  1,  dte.— /*rM»fi.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21.— 
Pha.  de  Fort.  Ac— Omi.  Amor,  1,  el.  S,  v.  11, 
Mel,  4,  V.  fia—JMBirttll.  14,  e.  6. 

SnfpRONu,  I.  a  Roman  matron,  nodier  of 
the  two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  leaning, 

and  her  private  as  well  as  puUicTirtoes. iL 

Also  a  sister  of  the  Graochi,  who  is  neensed  of 
having  assisted  the  triumvirs  Carbo,  OracchaS| 
and  Flacens,  to  murder  her  husband,  Scipio 
Aft'ieanus  the  younger.  The  name  of  Sempro- 
nia  was  common  to  the  fenonle  desaeendaais  of 
the  Atmily  of  the  Semproaii,  Graedu.  and 
Scinios. 

SsMPRflmA  Lax  iBme^^UiiratiAmx,  by  C.  Sen- 
pronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  06^ 
ordained  that  no  person  who  had  been  lo^ly 
deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misderaeaiiois, 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  office  agaa. 
This  law  was  afterwards  repnled  by  the  author. 
Another,  de  dnUUt^  ny  the  same,  A.  U. 


C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  jadgUBCSt 
should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizea  witfaott 
the  concurrence  and  authority  of  the  seoaoe. 
There  were  also  some  other  regulations  JBclnd- 
ed  in  this  law.~— Another,  de  eemiiiis^  bv  the 
same,  A.  U.  C.  635.  It  ordained  that  in  giriBg 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chom  bv 
lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to  the  oi^der  of 
their  classes.— Another  de  e^mUUs.  bv  the 


same,  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  the  LaiiB 
allies  of  Rome,  the  privilege  of  giving  iheir 
votes  at  elections,  as  tf  they  were  Roonan  citi> 

sens. Another,  de  prtmneiis,  hy  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  630.    It  enacted  that  the 


should  be  permitted,  before  the  assembly  of  the 
consular  c&milia,  to  detennine  as  ther  plevied 
the  particular  provinces  which  should  He 
proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  bv  V^ 
and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  interpo«ing  aeainst  a  decree  of  the 

senate. Another,  called  Afrraria  priamm^  bv 

T.  Sempronins  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  IT.  C. 
690.  It  confirmed  the  fee  agmria.  Litinr', 
and  enacted  that  all  such  a«  were  in  poesesswn 
of  more  lands  than  that  law  allowed,  sfaoald 
immediately  resign  them  to  be  divided  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  Three  commi!«d<»neiswcre 
appointed  to  put  this  law  into  execution,  and  in 
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C(»i8equ€&ce8  were  so  violeat  as  itwas  directly 
made  against  the  nobles  ana  senators,  thai  it 

cost  the  author  his  life. ^Another,  called 

Agrarian  altera^  by  the  same.  It  required  that 
ill  the  ready  money  which  was  found  in  the 
Lreasury  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had 
leA  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply 
;hem  with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite 
io  husbandry,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch 
>hould  be  larmed  by  the  Roman  censors,  and 
Lhe  money  drawn  from  thence  should  be  di- 

;rided  amoi^  the  people. Another,/rttmm- 

'aria^  by  G.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  required 
iiat  a  certain  quantity  of  com  should  be  dis- 
xibuted  among  the  people,  so  much  to  every  in- 
Uvidual,  for  which  it  was  required  that  they 
(hould  only  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a  semissis 
ind  a  trietu, Another,  de  usurd,  by  M.  Sem- 
pronius, the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  560.  U  ordained 
;hat  in  lending  money  to  the  LAtins  and  the 
illies  of  Rome,  the  Roman  laws  should  be  ob^ 

ierved  as  well  as  among  the  citizens. Ano- 

her,  de  jwiicibuSyhy  lhe  tribune  C.  Sempronius, 
1.  U.  C.  d30.  It  required  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  senatorian 
)rder  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  from 

hem  to  the  Roman  knighti^. Another,  mili- 

aris,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  0. 630.  It  enacted  that 
he  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense without  any  diminution  of  their  usual  pay. 
U  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  obliged 
o  serve  in  the  armv  before  the  age  of  17. 

SbbiprOnius,  I.  (a.  Atratinus,)  a  senator 
vUo  opposed  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was  pro- 
)osed  by  the  consul  Cassius  soon  aOcr  the  elec- 
ionof  the  tribunes. 11.  L.  Atratinus.  a  con- 
sul, A.  U.  C.  311.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Pa- 

^iriu& III.  Caiu.s,  a  consul,  summoned  be- 

|ore  an  assembly  of  the  people  because  he  had 

'ought  with  ill  success  against  the  Volsci. 

[V.  Sophus,  a  consul  a^inst  the  iEquL  He 
ilso  fought  against  the  Picentes,  and  during  the 
mgagement  there  was  a  dreadfnl  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  were  terrified,  but  Sophus  encour- 
aged them,  and  observed  that  the  earth  trem- 
)led  only  for  fear  of  changing  its  old  masters.-^* 
V'.  A  man  who  proposed  a  law  that  no  person 
should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
>revious  approbation  of  the  magistrates,  A.  U. 
Z,  449.  He  repucliated  his  wife  because  she 
lad  gone  to  see  a  spectacle  without  his  permis- 
iion  or  knowledge.— ^VI.  A  legionary  tribune, 
vho  led  away  from  Cannae  the  remaining  part 
>f  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
3?arthas;inians.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and 
Ibught  in  the  field  against  Annibal  with  great 
(access.  He  was  killed  in  Spain.— —VII.  Ti- 
>erius  Ixmgus,  a  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Z!arthaginians,  in  an  engagement  which  he  had 
)egnn  against  the  approbation  of  his  colleague 
CJ.  Scipio.    He  afterwards  obtained  victories 

)vcr  Hanno  and  the  Qauls. VIII.  Tiberius 

Gracchus,  a  consul  who  defeated  the  Canhagi- 
lia  ns  and  the  Oampanians.  He  was  afterwards 
letrayed  by  Fnlvius,  a  Lucanian,  into  the  hands 
>f  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he 
lad  made  a  long  and  blcx)dy  resistance  against 
he  enemy.  Hannibal  showed  great  honour  to 
lis  remains ;  a  funeral  pile  was  raised  at  the 
lead  of  the  camp,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry 


walked  round  it  in  solemn  procession. IX. 

The  father  of  the  Gracchi.     Vtd.  Gracchus. 

Senatcs,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  state  among 
the  Romans.   The  members  of  this  bodv,  called 
ienatores,  on  account  of  their  age^  and  palres, 
on  account  of  their  authority ^  were  of  the  great- 
est consecjuence  in  the  republic.    The  senate 
w^  first  instituted  by  Romulus^  to  govern  the 
city^  and  to  preside  over  the  afiairs  of  the  state 
during  his  absence.  Thesenators  whom  Romu- 
lus created  were  a  himdred,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards added  the  same  number  when  the  Sabines 
had  migrated  to  Rome.    Tarquin  the  ancient 
made  the  senate  consist  of  300,  and  this  number 
remained  fixed  for  a  lon^  time.    After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  last  Tarquin,  whose  tyranny  had 
thinned  the  patricians  as  well  ob  the  plebeians, 
164  new  senators  were  chosen  to  complete  the 
300;  and  as  they  were  called  conscnpU,  the 
senate  ever  afterwards  consisted  of  members 
who  were  denominated  patres  and  conscripti. 
The  number  continued  to  fluctuate  during  the 
times uf  the  republic,  bulgradually  increased  to 
700,  and  afterwards  to  900  under  Julius  Csesar. 
who  filled  the  senate  with  men  of  every  rank  and 
order.    Under  Augustus  the  senators  amounted 
to  1000,  but  this  number  was  reduced  to  300. 
which  being  the  cause  of  complaints,  induced 
the  emperor  to  limit  the  number  to  600.    The 
place  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  the  monarchs  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  members,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuls, 
till  the  election  of  the  censors,  who  from  their 
office  seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice 
of  men  whose  characters  were  irreproachable. 
Sometimes  the  assembly  of  the  people  elected 
senators,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordi- 
naiT  occasions ;  there  was  also  a  dictator  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannse.    Oi^y  particular  families  were 
admitted  into  the  senate ;  and  when  the  plebe- 
ians were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
state,  it  was  then  required  that  they  should  be 
born  of  free  citizens.    It  was  also  required  that 
the  candidates  should  be  knights  before  their 
admission  into  the  senate.    They  were  to  be 
above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previously 
passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  qusestor, 
tribune  of  the  people,  edile,  pretor,  and  consul. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  senators  whom 
Romulus  chose  were  all  old  men ;  yet  his  suc- 
cessors neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were 
below  the  age  of  25  were  admitted  by  courtesy 
into  the  senate.    The  dignity  of  a  senator  could 
not  be  supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000 
sesterces,  or  about  70002.  English  money ;  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whcKse  fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sum, 
were  gener^y  struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators. 
This  regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  age  of 
the  repcdilic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.    The  senators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  profession.    They  were  dLv 
tinguished  ftrom  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their 
dress ;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  naif  booL<t  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver  buckle  in 
the  form  of  a  C ;  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
fined only  to  the  descendants  of  those  hundred 
senators  who  had  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  seems  to  impl3r.    They  had  the  sole 
rifht  of  feasting  publiclv  in  the  capital  in  cere* 
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monial  habits ;  they  sat  in  cninle  chairs,  and  al 
the  repnsentaitoii  of  plays  and  public  specta- 
cles they  were  honoured  with  particnlar  seats. 
Whenever  they  iraTelled  abroad,  even  on  their 
own  bosiness,  thev  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  always  found  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  attendants  ready  prepared 
on  the  road ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termed  free  legaUan,    On  public  festivals  they 
wore  thepratexta^  or  long  white  robe  with  pur- 
ple borders.    The  right  of  convocaling  the  ben- 
ate  belonged  only  to  the  monarchs :  and  after 
the  expulsioa  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  consuls, 
the  dictator,  master  of  the  honte,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  j)eop]e ;  but  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  officer,  me  tribunes  ex- 
cepted.   The  time  of  meeting  was  generally 
three  times  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.    Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  nones.    It  was  requisite  that  the 
place  where  they  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  consecrated  by  the  augurs.     This 
was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus,  Apollo.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
AC,  or  in  the  Curise  called  Hostilia,  Julia  Pom- 
pcia,  dx.    When  audience  was  given  to  foi«ign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of 
Bellona  or  of  Apollo;  and  the  same  ceremdby  as 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  they 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.     To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  was  requisite,  and  such 
as  were  absent  without  some  proper  cause,  were 
always  fined.    In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.    No- 
thing was  tran.sacted  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset.    In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
|:uardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pleased,  they  proroguol  the  a.v 
semblies  of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  amba^dors,  distribu- 
ted the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  had  the 
management  of  everv  thing  political  or  civil  m 
the  republic,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings ;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  tne  consuls,  the  pnBtors, 
and  censors,  sat  first;  after  these  the  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  and  quaestors ; 
ana,  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no 
office  in  the  state.    Their  opinions  were  origi- 
nally collected,  each  according  to  his  age ;  but 
when  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,  the 
opinion  of  the  princeps  aentUus,  or  the  perwn 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were 
of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective 
order.    In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  first  consulted ;  and  in  the  age  of  Caesar, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  whom  the  consul  had  originally 
conferred  that  honour.    Under  the  emperors, 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls 
were   generally  consulted   before  all  others. 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  referre  ad 
seruUum^  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked, 
was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  he 


pleased,  and  on  that  aecomit  U  was  oda  omil 
lor  the  senators  to  procract  their  speeches  till  it 
was  too  late  to  determine.    When  the  qnestioi 
was  pat,  they  passed  to  the  side  of  that  speaker 
whose  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majorirf  of 
votes  was  easily  collected  without  the  tronbte  of 
counting  the  numbers.   This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  called  pedibus  in  oHcujus  aemienium 
ire^  and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  senaton 
who  had  not  the  privilc^  of  speaking,  but  only 
the  right  of  giving  a  sUent  vote,  such  as  boie 
some  cnrule  honours,  and  on  that  accomxt  woe 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deliber- 
ate, were  denominated  jK^rii  semaiarts.  Afier 
the  majoritv  had  been  known,  the  matter  vis 
determined,  and  the  Mtnaims  consulittm  was  im- 
mediately written  l^  the  clerks  of  the  hofuse,  at 
the  feet  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
house.  When  there  was  not  a  safficieDtnnmber 
of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  vis 
called  senaius  aweUnUas^  but  it  was  of  no  coa- 
sequence  if  it  did  not  afterwards  pass  into  a 
aenatus  cansuUmm.    The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  word  veio.  could  step  the  debates, 
ana  the  decrees  of  tne  assembled  senate,  as 
also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  authority  with 
him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.    The  jcm- 
tuscansuUa  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the  con- 
suls, who  suppress  or  preserve  them ;  but  aboot 
the  vear  of  Home  901,  they  were  always  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  ia 
the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  of  the  people.    Tbe 
degradation  of  the  senators  was  made  bj  the 
censor,  by  omitting  their  name  when  he  calkd 
over  the  list  of  the  senate.    This  was  caDed 
jfrtUerire.  A  senator  could  be  a^in  intndiiced 
into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  chaiader, 
or  fortune,  which  had  been  the  causes  whv  the 
censor  bad  lawfully  called  him  anqoalilkd. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  often  sodden, 
except  the  particular  times  already  mentloBed, 
upon  any  emergency.    After  the  death  of  J. 
Cfaesar  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the 
ides  of  March,  which  were  called  jMrriatftm, 
because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  assas- 
sinated.   The  sons  of  the  senators,  after  ibef 
had  put  on  the  toga  virilism  were  permined  to 
come  into  the  senate^  but  this  was  afterwaids 
limited.     Vid.  Papirtns,    The  rank  and  aa- 
Ihoritjr  of  the  senators,  which  were  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  first  ages  of  the   repoblic,  and 
which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  to  de- 
clare that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  venetabte 
assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing  un- 
der the  emperors.    Men  of  the  lowest  chane- 
ter  were  admitted  into  the  senate;  the  emperon 
took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  Illustrioas  body 
of  their  privileges  and  authority ;  and  the  sesa- 
tors  themselves  by  their  meanness  and  servility, 
contributed,  as  much  as  the  tyranny  o^  the  sove- 
reign, to  diminish  their  own  consequence;  and 
by  applauding  tbe  follies  of  a  Nero  and  the 
cruelttes  of  a  Domitian,  they  convinced  tbe 
world  that  they  no  longer  possessed  snfficiefit 
prudence  or  authority  to  be  consulted  on  mai- 
ters  of  weight  and  importance.    In  the  electicn 
of  successors  to  the  imperial  purple  after  An- 
gustus,  the  approbation  of  the  senate  was  con- 
sulted ;  but  it  was  only  a  matter  of  ctmneff^ 
and  the  concurrence  of  a  body  of  men  was 
little  regarded  who  were  without  power,  and 
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UBdertbeeontrolof  a  mercefiarj  army.  The 
title  of  Ctarissimus  was  given  to  the  senators 
under  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  distinction  they  had  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolished  by  Jastmian.  13  centturies  after 
its  first  institution  by  Romulus. 

Sbn£caj  M.  Annjeus,  a  native  of  Corduba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, Annsus  Novalus,  and  Annseus  Mela, 
the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.    Seneca  made 
himself  known  bj  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  coliAction  from  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  u^,  and  fVom  that  circumstance, 
and  for  distinction,  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  dedamator.    He  left  Corduba  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  Roman  knight.  His 
son,  L.  Anneus  Seneca,  who  was  bom  about 
six  years  before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished 
by  his  extraordinary  Uilents.    He  was  taught 
eloquence  by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philosophy  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  tne  age.    As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  ate  the  flesh  of  animals;  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  faUier, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  piroish  some  Jews 
and  Egyptians,  who   abstained  fVom  certain 
meats.    In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  great  advantage ;  but  the  fear 
of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequently  was 
iealous  of  nis  fame,  deterred  him  fVom  pursuing 
his  favourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safer  em- 
plojrment  in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.    He  was  made  quaester,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Julia  Livilla, 
removed  him  from  Rome,  and  the  emperor  ban- 
ished him  for  some  time  into  Corsica.   During 
his  banishment,  the  philosopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  language  and  sublimity;  but  be 
soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  dbgraced  him- 
self by  bis  flatteries  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  innocence  and  character.    The  disgrace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  Sen- 
eca, and  after  he  had  remained  five  years  in 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperess  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire.    In  the  hon- 
ourable duty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap- 
plause, and  as  long  as  Nero  followed  his  advice, 
Rome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believed  her- 
self safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agnppina.    Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  ag[ainst  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  vices 
which  disgraced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.    This  may  be  the  lan^ua^e  of  malevo- 
lence or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy.    In  the 
corrupted  age  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the  fa- 
vonrite  of  the  emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures, 
his-debanchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destrovinc: 
a  man  whose  example,  fh>m  vicious  inclina- 
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tions,  he  could  not  follow,  and  whose  salutary 
precepts  his  licentious  associates  forbade  him  to 
obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure ;  he  nad  been  accused  of  having  amassed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  built 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  gar- 
dens, during  the  four  years  in  which  he  bad 
attended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  reftised,  and  Sen- 
eca, to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouring  under  m 
disease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap- 
pened some  time  aner,  Seneca's  name  was 
mentioned  byNaialis,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himself.  He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  the  mes- 
senger fVom  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.  As  for  his  wifb,  he 
attempted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  his  example  followed  with  so  much 
constancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stepped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philo* 
sopher's  wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
still  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life.  Seneca'k  veins 
bled  but  slowly,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  by  his  friends. 
To  hasten  his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  efi*ect ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  dra^ht,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  fVeely.  This  was  attended 
with  no  belter  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suffocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
in  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  hisSSd 
year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  which 
he  had  made  when  her.enjoyed  the  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Nero.  The  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired  for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  jjrecepts,  for  his 
morality,  his  constancy,  and  his  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  among  Christian  writers.  His  style 
is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  ornaments,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  treatises  are  de  ir&^  de 
consolaiione^  de  providenttd^  de  tranquiUiuite 
animif  de  demeiUid.  de  sapienlis  eonsUmtiA^ 
de  Otis  sapientiSj  de  hrtvitate  viUe^  de  benefieiis, 
de  viiA  beatA,  besides  his  naturales  qu€tstiones, 
ludus  in  Claudium^  moral  leUerSj  &c.  There 
are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca. 
Gtuintilian  supposes  that  the  l^dea  is  his  com- 
position, and,  according  to  others,  TV^as  and 
the  Hippolytus  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  A^afnemnon,  BereuUs,  fvrens  ThyesUs  <f» 
Hercules  in  Oeta,  by  bis  father,  Seneca  the  de- 
claimer.  The  best  ed  itions  of  Seneca  are  those 
of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and  of  Gronovius,  S 
vols.  Amsi.  16?2 ;  and  those  of  his  tragedies, 
are  that  of  Schroder,  4to.   Delph.  1738,  ana 
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ike  Bvo,  of  QroDoviiu,  L.  Bat  1688.  T\icU. 
Am^  13,  &c — Die, — Sueion,  in  Ner.  &c. — 

8£NTU  Lex,  de  j»mIm,  by  C.  Sentios,  the 
consul,  A.  V.  C.  734,  enactiBg  the  choosing  of 
proper  persons  to  fill  ap  the  namber  of  senators. 

BENTioa.  Cn.  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
account  in  Latin,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
Greek. 

Septeriok,  a  festival  obaerred  once  in  nine 
years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by 
Apoiio,  aod  of  a  victory  obtained  bjr  the  god. 

Sephmius,  I.  (Tit.)  a  Roman  knight,  distin- 
guished by  hispoetical  compositions,  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus 
as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  6  of 

his  8  lib.  of  Odes  to  him. IL  A  native  of 

Africa,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  as  a 
poet.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  hjrmn 
in  praise  of  Janus.  Only  11  of  his  verses  are 
preserved.    M.  T^ereiU. — CrinUus  in  vita. 

SbqoIni.     Vid,  Part.  I. 

Sbrapio,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
age  of  Trajan.  He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. 

SEafiNDs  Samonico?,  a  physician  in  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Caracalla.  There 
remains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on  medi- 
cine, the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1706,  in 
8vo.  Amst 

Saaoins,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. 

A  military  tribune  at  the  sie^e  of  Veii.  The 
family  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and  branched 
out  into  the  several  fiimilies  of  the  F*idtnaUs, 
Sili,  CaiUindt,  NatUt,  OcdUt,  and  Plancu 

Serranus,  a  surname  given  to  Gincinnatus, 
because  he  was  found  sawing  his  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some 
however  suppose  that  Serranus  was  a  different 
person  from  Gincinnatus.    PUn.  18,  c.  3. — 

lAv,  3,  c.  86.— Fir^.  jEn.  6,  r.  844. A  poet 

of  some  merit  in  Domitian*s  reign.  Juv.  7,  ▼.  80. 

Sbrtobids,  CIdintub,  a  Roman  eenerai,  son 
of  Ctuintus  and  Rhea,  bom  at  Nnrsia.  His 
first  campaign  was  under  the  great  Marios, 
against  the  Teutoncs  an4  Cimbri.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  battle  he 
fought.  When  Marias  and  Ginna  entered 
Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  enemies,  Seito- 
rius  accompanied  them,  but  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
80  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  afterwards 
fled  for  safety  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  pro- 
scribed him,  and  in  tnis  distant  province  he  be- 
haved himself  with  so  much  address  and  valour 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the 
couDtry.  He  instituted  public  schools,  and 
educated  the  children  of  the  country  in  the 
pdite  arts,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  had  established  a  senate,  over  which 
he  presided  with  consular  authority,  and  the 
Romans  who  followed  his  standard,  paid  equal 
reverence  to  his  person.  He  pretended  to  hold 
commerce  with  heaven  by  means  of  a  white 
hind  which  he  had  tamed  with  great  success, 
and  which  followed  him  every  where,  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  success  of  Sertorius  in 
Spaio,  and  his  popularity  among  the  natives, 
alarmed  the  Romans.  They  sent  some  troops 
to  oppose  him,  but  with  little  success.  Pour 
armies  were  found  insufficient  to  crush,  or  even 
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hurt  Sertorius ;  and  Pompey  and  MeteUns,  wiko 
never  engaged  an  enemjr  without  obtaining  the 
victory,  where  driven  with  dishonour  from  the 
field.  But  the  favourite  of  the  T^gifniaM 
was  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  nsoally  at- 
tend greatness.  Peipenna,  one  of  his  officers, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  tired  of  a  su- 
perior, conspired  against  him.  At  a  banquet 
the  conspirators  began  to  open  their  inientMDa 
by  s^>eaking  with  freedom  and  licentioosaess 
in  the  presence  of  Sertorius,  whose  age  and 
character  had  hitherto  claimed  deference  from 
others.  Perpenna  ovenumed  a  glass  of  wine 
as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and 
immediately  Antonius,  one  of  his  officers,  stab- 
bed Sertorius,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  rest,  73  years  before  OhrtsL  Seito* 
nus  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of  justice 
and  moderation.  The  flattering  descripdoo  he 
heard  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed 
into  the  west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  nim  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  world.  Pint,  in  viid. — PaUrc, 
*2,  c  90,  Ac—fnor.  3,  c  21,  Ac-^Afputn.  de 
Civ.—  Val.^Mttx,  1,  c  2,  L  7,  c  3.— '£«lrM.— 
Aul.  GeU,  15,  c.  22. 

Serviua,  I.  a  sister  of  Gato  of  XJtica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  Gsesar,  though  her  brother  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  lover. 
To  convince  Gaesar  of  her  affection,  she  aeot 
him  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  expro- 
sions  of  regard  for  his  person.  The  letter  wis 
delivered  to  Gaesar  in  the  senate-house,  while 
they  were  debating  about  punishing  the  asso- 
ciates of  Gatiline*s  conspiracy;  and  when  Calo 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  letter  fiom 
the  conspirators,  and  insisted  immediately  on 
its  being  made  public.  Upon  this  Ciesar  gave 
it  to  Gato,  and  the  stem  senator  had  no  sooner 
read  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back  with  the 
words  of,  take  t^,  drunkard.  From  the  intimacy 
which  existed  between  Servilia  and  Cesar, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  dictator  was  the 
father  of  M.  Brutus.    PliU.  in  Cas^-^C.  Nep. 

in  AtUc. IL  Another  sister  of  Gato,  who 

married  Silanus.    Jd. ^III.  A  daughter  of 

Trasea,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero,  with  her 
father.  Her  crime  was  the  consulting  of  ma- 
gicians, only  to  know  what  would  happen  in 
her  family. 

Serviua  Lex  de  pecuniis  repek^dis,  by  C. 
Servilius  the  praetor,  A.  U.  G.  653.  It  punshed 
severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  peculation  and 
extortion  in  the  provinces.    Its  particulars  are 

not  precisely  known. Another,  dtjudidbms, 

by  GL.  Servilius  Gsepio,  the  consul,  A.  IT.  C. 
648.  It  divided  the  right  of  judging  between 
the  senators  and  the  eqnites,  a  privilege  which, 
though  originally  belonging  to  the  senators,  had 
been  taken  from  them  and  ^iven  to  theequiles. 
Another,  de  civitaU,  by  G.  SerrUius,  or- 


dained that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman 
tor,  so  that  he  was  condemned,  the 
should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  Roman  citizen. Another,  Aerm^ 

riuy  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the  tribune,  A.  II.  C. 
690.  It  required  the  immediate  sale  of  oercain 
houses  and  lands  which  belonged  to  thepeqpler 
for  the  purchase  of  others  in  a  different  pan  of 
Italy.  It  reported  that  ten  commissioners  dionld 
be  appointed  to  see  it  carried  into  execution,  bai 
Gicero  prevented  its  passing  into  a  law  by  the 
three  orations  a'hich  he  pronoimced  against  iL 
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Sertilius  duiMTOt,  I.  E  Roman,  who  in  his 

dictatorship  defeated  the  iEqui 11.  Publius, 

a  consQl,  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  after  de- 
feating the  Volsci.  He  aftem'ards  changed  his 
opinions,  and  irer^  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. ^III. 

A  proconsul  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  by 

Annibal. IV.  Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Mslius  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  dictator,  to  answer 
the  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him 
on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala 
slew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people  whose  pro- 
tection he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  this 
morder,  and  banished,  but  his  sentence  was  af- 
terwards repealed.  He  was  raised  to  the  dic- 
tatorship.  V.  Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia 

dnrinpf  the  age  of  Mithridates.  He  conquered 
Isanria,  for  which  service  he  was  sumamed 

Isauricus,  and  rewarded  with  a  triumph. 

VL  Gteminus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  opposed 

Annibal  with  success. VII.  NQnianns,  a 

Latin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  There  were  more  than 
one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
Servilius  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  and 
learning ;  and  Gluintilian  mentions  another  also 

illustrious  for  his  genius  and  literary  merit. 

VIII.  Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 

The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician 
rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  de- 
Umction  of  Alba,  where  they  were  promoted 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  To  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  this  family  were  attached  the 
different  surnames  of  Ahala,  Axilla^  Priscus, 
Capio^  StruetuSj  OeminuSf  PuleXj  Vaiia,  Casca, 
Pidenas,  Ltmgus,  and  liuea. 

Servids  TuLLros,  I.  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Comiculum,  by 
Tullius,  a  roan  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
tTT  against  th^Roman.^.  Ocrisia  was  given  by 
'Tarquin  to  Tanaauil,  his  wife,  and  she  Drought 
up  her  son  in  the  iring's  family,  and  added  the 
name  of  Sercius  to  that  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  to  denote  his  slavery.  Young 
Servius  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  the  mon- 
arch with  great  care,  and,  though  originally  a 
slave,  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. His  own  private  merit  and  virtues  re- 
commended him  to  notice  not  less  than  the 
royal  favours,  and  Servius,  become  the  favourite 
of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers  by 
bis  liberality  and  complaif^nce,  was  easily  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her 
choice.  Servius  endeared  himseu  still  more  as 
a  warrior  and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  the 
VeJentes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper  act 
of  policy  he  established  the  census.  He  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  tribes,  he  beautified 
and  adorned  the  ci^,  and  enlar^d  its  bounda- 
ries by  taking  within  its  walls  the  hills  Gluiri- 
nalis,  Viminalls,  and  Esquilinus.  That  he 
mi^ht  not  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the 
irods,  he  built  several  temples  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  particu- 
larly indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
also  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  mount  Aven- 
tioe,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill 
E^uUinus.    Servius  married  his  two  daugh- 


ters to  the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law ;  the 
elder  to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Aruns. 
This  union,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  to 
insure  the  pcAce  of  bis  family :  but  if  such  were 
his  expectations,  he  was  unnappily  deceived. 
The  wife  of  Aruns,  naturally  fierce  and  impet- 
uous, murdered  her  own  husband  to  unite  her- 
self to  Tarquin,  who  had  likewise  assassina- 
ted his  wife.  These  bloody  measures  were  no 
sooner  pursued,  than  Servius  was  murdered  by 
his  own  son-in-laWj  and  bis  daughter  Tullia 
showed  herself  so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude 
and  piety,  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be 
driven  over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father, 
B.  C.  534.  His  death  was  universally  lament- 
ed, and  the  slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  mount 
Aventine,  the  day  that  he  was  murdered.  Tar- 
quinia,  his  wife,  buried  his  remains  privately, 
and  died  the  following  day.  Liv.  1,  c.  41. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Flor.  1,  c.  6.—  Vie,  de  Div,  1, 
c.  53.— Fa/.  Max.  1,  c.  6.— OriVi.  Fast.  6,  v. 

GOl. II.  Sulpitius,  an  orator  in  the  age  of 

Cicero  and  Hortensius.    He  was  sent  as  am- 

I  bassador  to  M.  Antony,  and  died  before  his  re- 

turn.   Cicero  obtained  a  statue  for  him  from  the 

'  senate  and  the  Roman  people,  which  was  raised 

I  in  the  Campus  Martins.    Besides  orations,  he 

!  wrote  verses,  which  were  highly  censured  for 

their  indelicacy.    His  works  are  lost.    Cic.  in 

Brut.  Phil.  SLC—Plin.  5,  ep.  3. 

Sesobtbis,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt  some 
affes  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  order- 
ed all  the  children  m  his  dominions  who  were 
bom  on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  tne  com- 

Sany  of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the  highest 
egree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful 
ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose  education 
and  intimacy  with  their  prince  rendered  them 
inseparably  devoted  to  nis  interest.  When 
Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his  father's  throne, 
he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  af- 
ter he  had  divided  his  kingdom  into  36  different 
districts,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Libya; 
iBthiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islhnds  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered;  and  the  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius. He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
Thracians ;  and  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  in 
the  several  provinces  he  had  subdued;  and 
many  ages  alter,  this  pompous  inscription  was 
read  in  many  parts  of  Ahia,  Sesostris,  the  king 
of  kings,  has  conquered  this  territory  by  his  arms. 
At  his  return  home  the  monarch  employed  his 
time  in  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and  in  im- 
proving the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He 
erected  100  temples  to  the  gods  for  me  victories 
he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhabi- 
tants during  the  inundations  oi  the  Nile.  Some 
canals  were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  facili- 
tate navigation  and  the  communication  of  one 
province  with  another.  In  his  old  age  Seso»> 
tris,  grown  infirm  and  blind,  destroyed  himself, 
after  a  reign  of  44  years,  according  to  some. 
Hl«i  mildneas  towards  the  conquered  haa  beea 
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admired,  while  tome  have  upbraided  him  for 
his  enielty  and  insolence  in  causing  his  chariot 
to  be  drawn  by  some  of  the  monarchs  whom  he 
had  conqaered.  The  age  of  Sesostris  is  so  re- 
mote from  every  authentic  record,  that  many 
have  supported  that  the  actions  and  conquests 
ascribeci  to  this  monarch  are  uncertain  and 
totally  fabulous.  BerodoL  2,  c.  102,  ^.—Diod. 
1.— VW.  FUu.  5,  v.  419.— PZiii.  33,  c.  3.— 
tAxan.  10,  T.276.— 5^ra6. 16. 

Sbthon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  him- 
self king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anjsis. 
He  was  attackoi  oy  the  Assyrians  an  ddeliver- 
ed  from  this  powerAil  enemy  by  an  inmiense 
number  of  rats,  which  in  one  night  gnawed 
their  bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that  on  the 
morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  be  useless. 
From  this  wonderAil  circumstance  Sethon  had 
a  statue  which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his 
hand,  with  the  inscription  of  Whoever  fixes  ]ds 
tyes  %pon  me,  let  him  bejnous.    Herod.  %  c  141. 

SETfiRDs,  I.  (Lucius  Septimius,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  gradually  exercised  all  ihe  offices 
of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambilioas  mind  and  a 
restless  activiiy,  that  could,  for  the  gratification 
of  avarice,  endure  the  most  complicated  hard- 
ships. Alter  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severus 
resolved  to  remove  Didius  Julianus,  who  had 
bought  the  imperial  purple  when  exposed  to  sale 
\pj[  the  pretorians,  and  therefore  he  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  on  the  borders  of  Ulyricum, 
where  he  was  stationed  against  the  barbarians. 
To  support  himself  in  this  bold  measure,  he 
took  as  nis  partner  in  the  empire  Albinus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  Rome,  to 
crush  Didius  and  his  partisans.  He  was  re- 
ceived as  he  advanced  through  the  country  with 
tmiversal  acclamations,  and  Julianus  was  assas- 
sinated fay  his  own  soldiers.  The  reception  of 
Beverus  at  Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify  his 
pride ;  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conqueror 
claimed.  In  professing  that  he  had  assumed 
the  purple  only  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  vir- 
tuous Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many  adhe- 
rents, and  was  enabled  not  only  to  disarm,  but 
to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  insolence  and 
avarice  were  &ecome  alarming  not  only  to  the 
citizens  but  to  the  emperor.  But  while  he  was 
victorious  at  Rome,  Severus  did  not  forget  that 
there  was  another  competitor  for  the  iinperial 
purple.  Pescennius  Niger  was  in  the  East  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  wirh  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many  obstinate 
battles  were  fought  between  the  troops  and  of- 
ficers of  the  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the  plains 
of  Issus,  which  had  been  above  five  centuries 
before  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  Persian 
soldiers  of  Darius,  Niger  was  totally  ruined  by 
the  lo«!s  of  20,000  men.  The  head  of  Niger  was 
cut  off  and  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished 
>n  a  most  cruel  manner  all  the  partisans  of  his 
unfortunate  rival.  Severus  afterwards  pillaged 
Byzantium,  which  had  shut  her  gates  against 
him ;  and  after  he  had  conquered  several  na- 
tions in  the  East,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved 
to  destroy  Albinus,  with  whom  he  bad  hitherto 
yeluctanily  shared  the  imperial  power.    He 
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attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  his 
but  when  this  had  failed  of  sacces,  Sevems 
had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of  the  empire 
was  again  decided  on  the  plains  of  GbtoL   Aifai- 
nus  was  defeated,  and  tLe  conqaeior  was  so 
elated  with  the  recollection  that  he  had  now  no 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  purfrie,  that  he  in- 
sulted the  dead  body  of  his  rivaJ,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  be  had 
suffered  it  to  putrify  before  the  door  of  his  tesl^ 
and  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  liis  dogs.    The  ftmily 
and  adherents  of  Albinus  shared  his  fate;  and 
the  return  of  Severus  to  the  capital  rivalled 
the  bloody  triumphs  of  Bdarius  and  SyUa.  The 
richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrifieed,  and  their 
money  became  the  property  of  the  emperor. 
The  wicked  Commodos  received  divine  hon- 
ours, and  his  murderers  were  punished  in  the 
most  wanton  manner.    Tired  of  the  inactive 
life  he  had  led  in  Rome,  Severus  marched  into 
the  East,  with  his  two  sons  Caracaila  and  Geta, 
and  with  uncommon  success  made  himself 
master  of  Selucia,  Babylon,  andCtesiphon;  and 
advanced  without  opposition  far  into  the  Par- 
thian territories.    From  Parthia  the  emperor 
marched  towards  the  more  southern  provinces 
of  Asia;   ailer  he  had  visited  the   tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alexandria; 
and  granted  a  senate  to  this  celebrated  city. 
The  revolt  of  Britain  recalled  him  from  the 
East    After  he  had  reduced  it  under  his  power, 
he  built  a  wall  across  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  inva- 
sioas  of  the  Caledonian&    Hitherto  snceessfoi 
against  his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the 
peace  of  bis  family  disturbed.    CaraceDa  a^ 
templed  to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  condnd- 
ing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons ;  and  the 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  andntifulnesssf 
his  son,  that  on  his  return  home  be  csdled  him 
into  his  presence,  and  after  he  had  upbraided 
him  for  bis  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  offisred 
him  a  drawn  sword,  adding.  If  yarn  are  »am' 
bilious  of  reigning  alone  ^  now  vaUnrwe  yomr  hamds 
in  the  Hood  of  yourfeUher,  and  let  noi  the  eyes  ef 
(he  ^oorld  be  wUness  of  your  waiU  ofJUial  lea- 
demess.    If  the.<ie  words  checked  CaracaUa, 
yet  he  did  not  show  himself  concerned ;  and 
Severus,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  which  the 
gout  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased, 
soon   after    died,   exclaiming  he    had  been 
every  thing  man  could  wish,  but  that  he  was 
then  nothing.    Some  say  that  he  wished  to 
poi^n  himself,  but  that  when  this  was  denied, 
ne  eat  to  great  excess,  and  soon  afler  ezfnred  at 
York,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  311th 
year  of  the  Chri.stian  era^  in  the  6Gth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months  and  3 
da3rs.    Severus  has  been  so  much  admired  for 
his  military  talents,  that  some  have  called  him 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors   Asa 
monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  he  never  did  an  act  of  humanity  or  fbrfsave 
a  fault.    In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  be 
always  showed  him««1f  an  open  enemy  to  pomp 
and  splendour.    He  loved  the  appellation  of  a 
man  of  letters,  and  he  even  composed  a  history 
of  his  own  reign,  which  some  have  praised  for 
its  correctness  and  veracity.    Dio. — Btrodimm. 

— Victor^  &c. II.  Alexander,  (Marcus  Aa- 

relius,)  a  native  of  Phcenicia,  adopted  by  He- 
liogabalus.    His  father's  name  was  Genesias 
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MardaBqs,>a&d  his  moiher's  Jolia  Mammssa, 
and  he  received  the  saroame  of  Alexarukr  be- 
cause he  was  born  in  a  temple  sacred  to  Alex- 
ander the  QreaL  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  his  mother,  by  paying  particular  attention 
to  his  morals  and  the  character  of  his  preceptors, 

S reserved  him  from  licentiousness.  At  the 
eath  ofHeliogabalus,  who  had  been  jealous  of 
his  virtues,  Alexander,  though  only  in  the  14th 
vear  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
his  nomination  was  approved  by  the  shouts  of 
the  army  and  the  congratulations  of  the  senate. 
He  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  the 
I)eace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Persians.  Alexander  marched  into 
the  east  without  delay,  and  soon  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  barbarians.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
but  the  revolt  of  the  Germans  soon  after  called 
him  away  from  Che  indolence  of  the  capital. 
His  expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with 
some  success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  Alexander  were  foivotten  in  the 
stem  and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian. 
His  soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmured  against 
his  severity ;  their  clamours  were  fomented  by 
the  artifice  of  Maximinus,  and  Alexander  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  afler  a  rei^  of  13  years 
and  9  dajrs,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  A.  D.  235. 
His  mother  Mammaea  shared  his  fate  with  all 
his  friends ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  known  than 
the  soldiers  punished  with  immediate  death  all 
such  as  had  oeen  concerned  in  the  murder,  ex- 
cept Maximinus.  Alexander  has  been  admired 
for  his  many  virtues,  and  every  historian,  ex- 
cept Herodian,  is  bold  to  assert,  that  if  he  bad 
lived  the  Roman  empire  mie^ht  soon  have  been 
freed  from  those  tumults  and  abuses  which  con- 
tinually disturbed  her  peace,  and  kept  the  lives 
of  her  emperors  and  senators  in  perpetual 
alarms.  His  severity  in  punishing  offences  was 

S'eat ;  and  such  as  nad  robbed  the  public,  were 
ey  even  the  mast  intimate  friends  of  the  em- 
peror, were  indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  which  they  had  vio- 
lared.  The  great  offices  of  the  state  which  had 
before  his  reign  been  exposed  to  sale,  and  oc- 
cupied by  favourites,  were  now  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  and  Alexander  could  boast  that  all  his 
officers  were  men  of  trust  and  abilities.  He 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedicated  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  hi.storians,  orators,  and  poets ; 
and  in  the  public  schools  which  his  liberality 
and  the  desire  of  encoura^nfi:  learning  had 
founded,  he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and  sa^ 
tisfaotion  the  eloquent  speeches  and  declama- 
tions of  his  subjects.  The  provinces  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  Rome  was  em* 
beilished  with  many  stately  building  and  mai;- 
niticent  porticos.  Akx.  ml. — Herodian. — Zosim. 

^-Victor. in.  Flavins  Valerius,  a  native  of 

Illyncum,  nominated  Caesar  by  Galerius.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Maximianus,  A.  D.  307. 
IV.  Jnlius,  a  eovernor  of  Britain  nnder 
Adrian. V,  Libin*^,  a  man  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  the  West,  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death 
of  Maiorianus.   'He  was  soon  after  poisoned. 

VI.  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the 

age  of  Augustus,  for  some  time  employed  in 

tjde  judicial  proceedings  of  the  forum. VII. 

Caasius,  an  orator,  banished  into  the  island  of 


Crete  by  Au^^ustus,  for  his  illiberal  language 
He  was  banished  17  years,  and  died  in  Seri- 
phos.  He  is  commended  as  an  able  orator,  yet 
declaiming  with  more  warmth  than  prudence. 
His  writings  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the 

senate.    Stnst.  i»  OU.—Clidid, VIII.  Snl- 

pitius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died 
A.  D.  4dO.  The  best  of  his  works  is  his  His^ 
Utria  Sacra,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  of  which  the  style  is 
elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.    The  best  edition  is  in  3  vols.  4lo. 

Patavii.  1741. IX.  AquiliusL  a  native  of 

Spain,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. X.  A  ce- 
lebrated architect  employed  in  building  Nero's 
golden  palace  at  Rome,  after  the  burning  of 
lat  cit)'. 

SEtPFHBs,  a  name  common  to  several  of  the 
Thradan  princes. 

Sjexiia  Licinia  Lex,  de  Hib^^islralibus,  by  C. 
Licinius  and  L.  Sextius,  the  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
386.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians.— -Ano- 
ther, de  religiane^  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  386. 
It  enacted  that  a  decemvirale  should  be  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians  instead  of  the 
decenntfin  sacri  faciundis. 

Sbptilius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  ordered 
Marius  when  he  landed  there  to  depart  imme- 
diately from  his  province.  Marius  heard  this 
with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messenger, 
Go  and  UU  your  master  thai  you  have  seen  the 
exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carikage. 
Pint,  in  Mair. 

Sextius,  I.  (Lucius,)  was  remarkable  for  his 
friendship  with  Brutus;  he  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedicaU 

ed  1  od.  4,  to  him. II.  The  first  plebeian 

consul. III.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 

Vid.  TYirguinius. 

Sextus,  a  prsnomen  given  to  the  sixth  son 

of  a  family. ^I.  A  sod  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Vid.  Pompeius. II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  bom 

at  Chaeronoea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  Plutarch's  nephew.  He  was  preceptor  to 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus. III.  A  philoso- 
pher in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.  fibme 
of  his  works  are  still  extant  The  best  edition 
of  the  treatise  of  Sextus  Pompeius  Festjjsdever- 
borum  significalione,  is  that  of  Amst.  4to.  1G99. 

SiBYLLJB.     Vid.  Part  III. 

SicAMBRi,  or  SvoAMBRi.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SiciNi.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SicH£U8,  called  al.<;o  Sicharbas  and  AherbaSf 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  PIkb- 
nicia.  His  father's  name  was  Plisthenes.  He 
married  Klisa  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister 
of  king  Py^rmalion,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dido.  He  was  so  rich  that  his  brother-in- 
law  murdered  him  to  obtain  his  possessions. 
This  murder  Pygmalion  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal from  his  sister  Dido ;  but  the  shade  of  6i- 
chaeus  appeared  to  Dido,  and  advised  her  to  fly 
from  Tyre,  after  she  had  previously  secured 
some  treasures  which  were  concealed  in  ra 
obscure  and  unknown  place.  Accordinc:  to 
JiLstin,  Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  Virg. 
Mn.  1.  V.  347,  Ac— Po^erc.  1,  c.  6.— .Atctfa. 
18,  c.  4. 
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SiaNTOs  DEiTTATOt,  (L.)  I.  a  UribaAe  of  Rome, 
celebrated  for  his  valoor  and  the  honours  he 
obtained  in  the  field  of  battle  daring  the  period 
of  40  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Roman  armies.  He  was  present  in  121  battles: 
be  obtained  14  civic  crowns ;  3  mural  crowns,  b 
crowns  of  gold ;  83  golden  collars;  €0  brace- 
lets; 18 lances:  23  horses  with  all  their  orna- 
ments, and  all  as  the  reward  of  his  oncom- 
mon  services.  He  conld  show  the  scars  of  45 
woonds,  which  he  had  received  all  in  his  breast, 
particularly  in  opposing  the  Sabines  when  they 
took  the  capitol.  The  popularity  of  Sicinius 
becameodious  to  Appios  Claudius,  who  wished 
to  make  himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and  there- 
fore, to  remove  him  from  the  capital,  he  sent 
him  to  the  army,  by  which,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  attacked  and  murdered.  Of  100 
men  who  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him,  Sici- 
nius killed  15  and  wounded  30.  For  his  un- 
common courage  Sicinius  has  been  called  the 

Roman  Achilles.  Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  2. Dionys. 

8.-^^11.  Vellutus,  one  of  the  first  tribunes  in 
Rome.  He  raised  cahals  against  Coriolanus, 
and  was  one  of  his  accusers.  Plmt,  in  Or. 
III.  Sebinus,  a  Roman  general,  who  de- 
feated the  Volsci. 

SicOu.     Vid.  Part  L 

SiDONiDS  Caiob  SoLUUs  Afollihabb,  a  Chris- 
tian writer,  bom  A.  D.  430.  He  died  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age.  There  are  remaining  of 
his  composition  some  letters,  and  diflferent 
poems,  consisting  chieflv  of  panegyrics  on  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  of  which  the  best  edition 
IS  that  of  Labbseus,  Paris,  4to.  1662.  Virg. 
jEn.  1,  V.  683. 

SiLANCs,  (D.)  I.  a  son  of  T.  Manlius,  Tor- 
quatns,  accusea  of  extortion  in  the  management 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  father  him- 
self desired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid  a|;ainst 
his  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two  days  in  ex- 
amining the  charges  of  the  Macedonians,  be 
pronounced,  on  the  third  day,  his  son  guil^  of 
extortion,  and  unworthj  tooe  called  a  citizen 
of  Rome.  He  also  banished  him  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  so  struck  was  the  son  at  the  severity 
of  his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  lAv.bi. — Cic.de  Finib. — Vol. 
Mux.  5,  c.  8.-*— II.  C.  Junius,  a  consul  under 
Tiberius,  accused  of  extortion,  and  banished  to 
the  island  of  Cithersea.  T)acU. II.  A  pro- 
prietor in  Spain,  who  routed  the  Carthaginian 
forces  there  while  Annlbal  was  in  Italy.— IV. 
Tnrpilius,  a  lieutenant  of  Metellus  against  Ju- 
gurtlia.  He  was  accused  by  Marius,  though 
totally  innocent,  and  condemned  by  the  inalice 
of  his  judges.-^— V.  Lucius,  a  man  betrothed 
to  Oclavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius.  Nero 
took  Octaviaaway  from  him,  and  on  the  day  of 
her  nuptials  Silanus  killed  himself. 

SiUDB  ItalIcus.  (C.)  I.  a  Latin  poet,  who  was 
originally  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  some  time 
distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  firom  Rome 
more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to 
study.  He  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero  was 
murdered.  Pliny  has  observed,  that  when  Tra- 
jair  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Silius 
reftised  to  come  to  Rome  and  congratulate  him 
like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  neglect 
which  was  never  resented  by  the  emperor. 
Silius  was  in  pos8e!<tsion  of  a  house  where  Ci- 
cero had  lived,  and  another  in  which  was  the 


tomb  of  Virgil.  The  Inith-day  of  Vizgil 
yearly  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity by  Silius;  and  for  his  partiality,  not 
only  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  compostiions,  of 
the  Mantuan  poet,  be  has  been  called  the  a^  of 
Virgil  Silius  starved  himself  while  labouring 
under  an  imposthume,  which  his  physicians 
were  unable  to  remove,  in  the  beginning  of 
Trajan's  reij^,  abont  the  ?5th  jear  of  his  age. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  Iiahcus  on  the  se- 
cond panic  war,  divided  into  17  books,  greatly 
commended  by  Martial.  The  moderns  have 
not  been  so  favourable  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning its  merit.  He  has  every  where  imitated 
Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  Silius  was  a 
great  collector  of  antiquities.  His  son  was  ho- 
noured with  the  consulship  during  his  life-lime. 
The  best  editions  of  Italicns  will  be  foond  to 
be  Drakenborch's  in  4to.  Vlr.  1717,  and  that 
of  Cellarius,  8? o.  lAps.  1695.— JIfeft.  II,  ep.  49, 

&c. II.  Cains,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 

greatly  loved  by  Messalina  for  his  comely  ap- 
pearance and  elegant  address.  Mssalina 
obliged  him  to  divorce  his  wife  that  she  mi^ 
enjoy  his  company  without  intermission.  SiLos 
was  forced  to  comply,  though  with  great  i^ 
luctance,  and  he  was  at  last  put  to  ocath  fox 
the  adulteries  which  the  emperess  obliged  him  Ic 
commit     7\tcU. — Sarf. — Dio. 

Simon,  a  currier  of  Athens,  whom  Soemes 
often  visited  on  account  of  his  great  sagacity 
and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  informatioB 
he  could  receive  from  the  conversation  of  the 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  published  xi  with 
nis  own  obsiervations  in  33  dialogues.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  at- 
tempted to  give  an  account  of  the  opinioiis  of 
his  master.  These  dialogues  were  extant  in 
the  age  of  the  bii^rapher  Diogenes,  who  has 
preserved  their  title.    Diog.  2,  c  14. 

SiMdidDRs,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  whc 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father^  name 
was  Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  He  wrote  de^ 
gies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  esteemed 
for  their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  composed 
also  epic  poems.  Simonides  was  unirer^ly 
courted  by  the  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicily^ 
and,  according  to  one  of  the  fables  of  Phaniras 
he  was  such  a  favourite  of  the  gods,  tbat  his 
life  was  miraculously  preserved  in  an  entertain- 
ment when  the  roof  or  the  house  fell  apon  aB* 
those  who  were  feasting.  He  obtained  a  poeti- 
cal prize  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  be 
liveil  to  his  90th  year.  The  people  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  hospitably  honourea  him  when  alive^ 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
Simonides,  according  to  some,  added  the  foor 
letters  ir,  w,  ^,  <^,  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Qteels;. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  extant.  Ae- 
cordini?  to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  elegiac 
poet  of  Cos  was  called  Simonides.  He  llonrish- 
ed  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  was  tlie  author  of  some  books  of  inventiGO, 
genealogies,  Ac.  Qji%tU.  10,  c.  I. — PJIaIt.  4, 
fab.  21  and  U.—Horai,  2,  Od  1,  v.Sa — flbMl 
5,  c.  103.— Cie.  de  OraL  &c.— ilru<.— #>tsasr. 
Istk.  ^--Catua.  1 ,  ep.  39.— I««a«.  dt  Mtcrwk-- 
JSlian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. 

SiMPLicius,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Arb- 
totle,  whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  IGOi 
century,  and  the  latter  part  of  die  15ih,  bat 
without  a  Latin  version. 
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SiNOH.  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  vho  accompaDied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cunDing  and  fraud, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the 
Greeks  had  fabricated  the  fBimoas  wooden  horse, 
Sinon  went  to  Troy  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  and  by  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, assured  Priam  that  theGreela  were  gone 
from  Asia,  and  that  they  had  been  ordered  to 
sacrifice  one  of  their  solcners  to  render  the  wind 
favourable  ro  their  return,  and  that  because  the 
lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
UlTSScshe  had  fled  away  from  their  camp,  not 
to  be  craelly  immolated.  These  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  the  Trojans,  and 
Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his  city  the 
wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left  behind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  It  to  Minerva.  His 
advice  was  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  night, 
to  complete  hisperfiay,  opened  the  sides  of  the 
horse,  from  which  issued  a  number  of  armed 
Greeks,  who  surprised  the  Trojans  and  pilla- 
ged their  city,  bares  Pkryg. -^Horner,  Od.  8, 
▼.  493, 1. 11,  V.  ^V^VirgJEn.  2,  v.  79,  Ac.— 
Paus,  10,  c.  37.— Q.  Snvjrn,  13,  &c 

SisiMi^  a  judge  flayed  ab've  for  his  par- 
tiality, by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  judges  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
Herodat.  5,  c.  35. 

Smenna,  (L.)  I.  an  ancient  historian  among 
the  Romans,  91  B.  C.    He  was  the  friend  or 
Macer,  and  coeval  with  Antias  and  Gluadri^ 
ritis;  but  he  far  excelled  his  contem)>oraries, 
as  well  as  predecessors,  in  the  art  of  historical 
narrative.  He  was  of  the  same  family  as  Sylla, 
the  dictator,  and  was  descended  from  that  Si- 
senna  who  was  prsetor  in  570.    In  his  youth  he 
practised  as  an  orator,  and  is  characterized  by 
Cicero  as  a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  but  of  no 
great  industry  or  knowledge  in  business.    In 
more  advanced  life  he  was  praetor  of  Achaia, 
and  a  fHend  of  Atticus.    Yossius  sinrs  his  his- 
tory conrunenced  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Grauls,  and  ended  with  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  S^Ua.    Now,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  given  some  sketch  of  Roman  affairs  from 
the  burning  of  the  city  hj  the  Gauls,  but  it  is 
evident  he  nad  touched  slightly  on  these  early 
portions  of  the  history,  for  though  his  work 
consisted  of  twenty,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
twenty-two  books,  it  appears  from  a  fVagment 
of  the  second,  which  is  still  preserved,  that  he 
had  there  advanced  as  far  in  his  narrative  as 
the  Social  War,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  663. 
The  greater  part,  therefore,  I  suspect,  was  de- 
voted to  the  histoiy  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius ; 
and  indeed  Vellems  Paterculns  calls  his  work 
Opus  Belli  CivUis  StUlani.    The  great  defect 
of  his  history  consisted,  it  is  said,  in  not  being 
written  with  sufiicient  political  freedom,  at  least 
concerning  the  character  and  coAduct  of  Sylla, 
which  is  regretted  by  Sallnst  in  a  passage  bear- 
in  i?  ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sisenna  in 
other  particulars.    Cicero,  while  he  admits  his 
superiority  over  his  predecessors,  adds,  that  he 
was  far  from  perfection,  and  complains  that 
there  was  something  puerile  in  his  Annals,  as 
if  he  bad  studied  none  of  the  Greek  historians 
but  Clitarehus.    I  have  quoted  these  opinions, 
since  we  moA  now  entirely  ivaat  to  the  senti- 
ments of  others  in  the  judgment  which  we 


form  of  the  merits  of  Sisenna ;  for  although  the 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  historvare  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  old  Latin  an- 
nalists, being  about  150,  they  are  also  shorter  and 
more  uncoimected.  Indeed,  there  are  scarcelv 
two  sentences  any  where  joined  together.  Ovid, 
TrisL  3.  v.  443.— Cic  in  Brut,  64  and  67.— 

PaUrc.  3,  c.  9. II.  Com.  a  Roman,  who,  on 

being  reprimanded  in  the  senate  for  the  ill  con- 
duct and  depraved  manners  of  his  wife,  accused 
Enblicly  Augustus  of  unlawful  commerce  with 
er.    bio.  M. The  family  of  the  Comelii 

and  Apronii  received  the  surname  of  Sisenna. 
SiaiOAMSis,  or  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Da- 
the  last  king  of  Persia.    She  was  taken 


rius. 


prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The 
conqueror  treated  her  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness and  attention ;  he  saluted  her  as  his  own 
mother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the 
petitions  of  his  favourites  and  ministers,  he  of- 
ten granted  to  the  intercession  of  Sisygambis. 
The  regard  of  the  queen  for  Alexander  was  un- 
common, and,  indeed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that 
he  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling 
to  survive  the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy; 
though  she  had  seen  with  less  concern  the  fall 
of  her  son's  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects, 
and  himself  murdered  by  his  servants.  She  had 
also  lost,  in  one  dav,  her  husband  and  60  of  her 
brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Curt. 
4,  c.  9^  1. 10,  c.  5. 

SunrpHUs,  a  son  of  M.  Antony,  who  was  bom 
deformed,  and  received  the  name  of  Sisyphus, 
because  he  was  endowed  with  genius  and  an 
excellent  understanding.  Harat.  1,  sat.  3,  v. 
47.     Vid.  Part  ITI. 

Sinus,  a  Roman,  who  assisted  Cssar  in  Af- 
rica with  gtfiaX  success.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  province  of  Numidia.    SaUust.  Jug.  31. 

Smermb,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Camhyses.  A  s  his  execution 
was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only  known  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch,  one  of  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself  called  Smer- 
dis,  and  who  greatly  resembled  the  deceased 
prince,  declared  himself  king  at  the  death  of 
Cambyses.  After  he  had  reigned  for  six  months 
with  universal  approbation,  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  and  when  this 
had  been  executed  with  success,  they  chose  one 
of  their  number  to  reign  in  the  usurper's  place, 
B.  C.  531.  This  was  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.    Herodot.  3,  c.  30.— Jiu^in.  1,  c.  9. 

SocbItes,  I.  the  roost  celebrated  philosopher 
of  all  antiouity,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His 
father,  Sopnroniscus,  was  a  statuary,  and  his 
mother,  Phenarete,  was  by  profession  a  midwife. 
For  some  time  he  followed  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  and  some  have  mentioned  tne  statue  of 
the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  and 
elegance,  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands  He 
was  called  away  from  this  employment  by  Crito, 
who  admired  his  genius  and  courted  his  friend- 
ship. Philosophy  soon  became  the  study  of  So- 
crates, and  under  Archelans  and  Anaxagoras 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exemplary  virtue 
which  succeeding  ages  have  ever  loved  and  ven- 
erated. He  appea  red,  like  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, in  the  field  of  battle ;  he  fought  with 
boldness  and  intrepidity,  and  to  his  courage  two 
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of  his  friends  and  disciples,  Xenophoa  and  A1- 
'ctbiades,  owed  the  presenration  of  their  life. 
Bat  the  character  of  Socrates  appears  more  con- 
spicaoos  as  a  philosopher  and  moraiisc  than  as 
tnat  of  a  warrior,  ae  was  fond  of  labour,  he 
inured  himself  to  sailer  hardships,  and  he  ac- 
quired that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
countenance  which  the  most  alarming  dangers 
coald  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden  calami- 
ties alter.  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  from  choice, 
and  not  the  effects  of  vanity  or  the  wish  of  ap- 
}>earing  singular.  He  bore  injuries  with  pa- 
tience, and  the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment 
he  not  only  treated  with  contempt,  bat  even  re- 
ceived with  a  mind  that  expressed  some  con- 
cern, and  felt  compassion  for  the  depravity  of 
human  nature.  So  single  and  so  venerable  a 
character  was  admired  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Athenians.  Socrates  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instrnctr 
ed  by  his  exemplary  life  as  well  as  by  his  doc- 
trines. He  had  no  particular  place  where  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  good  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  reformation  01  their  corrupted 
morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of  riches,  was 
the  object  of  his  study,  he  was  present  every 
where,  and  drew  the  attention  01  his  auditors 
either  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  the  Lyceum, 
or  on  the  banics  of  the  Ilyssus.  He  spoke  with 
freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  vio- 
lence of  his  countrymen,  and  to  withstand  the 
torrent  of  resentment  by  which  the  Athenian 
generals  were  capitally  punished  for  not  burj^- 
ing  the  dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginusn.  This 
'ndependence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  supe- 
riority of  mind  ana  genius  over  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  created  many  etiemiesto  Socrates ; 
but  as  nis  character  was  irreproachable  and  his 
doctrines  pure,  the  voice  of  malevolence  was 
silent.  Yet  Aristophenes  undertook,  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  to  ridicule  the  venerable 
character  of  Socrates  on  the  stage ;  and  when 
once  the  way  was  open  to  calumny  and  defa- 
mation, the  fickle  and  licentious  populace  paid 
no  reverence  to  the  philosopher  whom  they  had 
before  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order. 
When  this  had  succeeded,  Melitus  stood  forth 
to  criminate  him,  together  with  Anitas  and 
Lycon,  and  the  philosopher  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  five  hundred.  He  was 
accused  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods  which 
the  Athenians  worshipped.  L3r8ias,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  composed 
an  oration  in  a  laboured  and  pathetic  style, 
which  he  offered  to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced 
as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
Socrates  read  it,  but  after  he  had  praised  the 
eloquence  and  the  animation  of  the  whole,  he 
rejected  it,  as  neither  manly  nor  expressive  of 
fortitude.  In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great 
animation,  and  confessed  that  while  others 
boasted  that  they  were  acquainted  with  every 
tMn«:,  he  himself  knew  nothing.  The  whole 
discourse  was  fall  of  simplicity  and  noble  gran- 
deur. He  modestly  said,  that  what  he  possessed 
was  applied  for  the  service  of  the  Athenians ;  it 
was  his  wish  to  make  his  fellow-citizens  happy, 
and  il  was  a  duty  be  performed  by  the  special 
command  of  the  gods,  whose  tttUhwrtty^  said  he 


emphatieallyto  his  judges,  t  regard  mere  Ham 
fours.    Such  language  from  a  man  who  was 
accused  of  a  capital  crime  aatonished  and  ir- 
ritated the  judges.    Socrates  was  condemned, 
bat  only  by  a  majority  of  three  Toices;  and 
when  he  was  demanded,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  nass  sentence  on 
himself,  and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred, 
the  philosopher  said,  /^  my  aUempU  to  iudk 
the  Athenian  yo>iUh  Justice  and  moderaUou^  omii 
to  render  the  rest  of  mf  countrymen  mere  Aoppf, 
let  me  be  maintained  at  the  pMie  expense  Mr 
remaining  years  of  my  life  in  the  Piytongm, 
an  honour,  O  Athenians^  which  I  deserve  more 
than  the  victors  of  the  CHympic  games.  ^  7%ef 
make  their  ceunUrymen  more  happj  in  ofpeeir^ 
once,  hull  have  made  you  so  in  reality.    This 
exasperated  the  judges  in  the  highest  degree 
and  he  was  condemned   to  drink  hemlock. 
TTpon  this  he  addressed  the  court,  and  more 
particularly  the  judges  who  had  decided  in  his 
favour  in  a  pathetic  speech.  He  told  then  that 
to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  he  was  going  to  h<M 
converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiqaxtf ; 
he  recommended  to  their  paternal  care  toB 
defenceless  children,  and  as  be  returned  to  the 
prison,  he  exclaimed :  Ifoto  die,  you  to  Ine  ; 
hut  which  is  the  best  Uie  Dtviniiy  aleme  cankmom. 
The  solemn  celebration  of  the  Delian  festivals 
(Vid. Delia,) prevented  his  execuUoD for  tfaiity 
days,  and  during  that  time  he  was  coofined  in 
the  prison  and  loaded  with  irons.    His  friends^ 
and  particularly  his  disciples,  were  his  musmHt 
attendants ;  he  discoursed  with  them  npcat  dif> 
ferent  subjects  with  all  his  usual  cheerftdness 
and  serenity.   He  reproved  them  for  their  sor- 
row, and  when  one  of  them  was  nnccmxraoriy 
grieved  because  he  was  to  sufier  thoitgii  iimo- 
cent,  the  philosopher  replied,  Would  fan  Uem 
have  me  die  guilty  7  With  this  composure  he 
spent  his  last  days ;  he  continued  to  oe  a  pre- 
ceptor till  the  moment  of  bis  death,  and  instraet- 
ea  his  pupils  on  questions  of  the  gieiucal  im- 
portance ;  he  told  them  his  opinions  in  so] 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
with  acrimony  the  prevalent  custom 
He  disregarded  the  intercession  of  his  friesda, 
and  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  nuke  his 
escape  out  of  prison,  he  refused  it,  and  asdocd 
with  hfs  usual  pleasantry,   where   he  coM 
escape  death ;  Where,  says  he  to  Onto,  irifeo  had 
bribed  the  gaoler,  and  made  his  escape  certaiOf 
where  shall  1  Jty  to  avoid  the  irreveeoMe  deem 
passed  on  aU  mankind  ?  When  the  hour  to  drak 
the  poison  was  come,  the  executioner  preAented 
him  the  cup  with  tears  in  his  eyes,    Soentes 
■received  it  with  composure,  and  «i)er  be  hftf 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  drank  it  wth 
an  unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  motneua 
after  he  expired.    Such  was  the  end  of  a  men. 
whom  the  uninfluenced  answer  of  the  onrle 
of  Delphi  had  pronounced  the  wisest  of  mvn- 
kind.    Socrates  died  400  years  before  Christ, 
in  the  70th  3rear  of  his  a?e.    He  was  no  sooner 
buried  than  the  Athenians  repented  of  their 
cruelty,  his  accusers  were- universally  despised 
and^shnnned,  one  suffered  death,  some  were 
banished,  ana  others,  with  their  own  ban^ 
put  an  ^d  to  their  life.    The  actions,  sarfni^ 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  fattnfell7 
recorded  by  two  of  the  most  celelirated  of  kis 
pupils,  Xenopbon  and  Plato  i  and  evcary 
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irUek  Kktcs  to  tbe  life  aod  eirciimstaiiees  of 
this  great  philosopher  is  now  minately  known. 
To  his  poverty,  bis  innocence,  and  his  example, 
the  Greeks  were  particularly  indebted  forlneir 
greatness  and  splendour;  and  the  leamin^^  which 
was  universally  disseminated  by  his  pupils,  gave 
the  whole  nation  a  consciousness  ot  their  sape- 
riority  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
polite  arts,  but  in  the  more  laborious  exercises, 
which  their  writings  celebrated.    The  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates  forms  an  interestinj?  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.    The  son  of 
Sophroniscus  derided  the  more  abstruse  inqni- 
Ties  and  metaplnrsical  researcbesof  hisprrae- 
ceseors,  and  by  nrst  introducing  moral  pnilcso- 
ph}[,he  inducea  mankind  to  consider  themselves^ 
their  passions,  their  opinions,  their  duties,  ac- 
tions, and  faculties.    From  this  it  was  said  that 
the  founder  of  the  Socratic  school  drew  philo- 
sophy down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth.    The 
-portrait  usually  drawn  of  Socrates^  and  the  his- 
torical importance  attributed  to  him  appear  to 
be  at  irreconcilable  variance.    With  him  most 
writers  make  a  new  period  to  hegut  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  philosophy,  which  manifestly 
implies  that  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  and  char- 
acter into  those  intellectual  exertions  of  his 
countrymen,  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
name  of  philosophy :  so  tnaf  thcnr  assume  a 
new  form  under  nis  oands,  or  at  least  that  he 
immediately  widened  their  range.    But  if  we 
inquire  how  the  same  wriiere  described  So- 
crates as  an  individual,  we  are  informed  that 
he  did  not  at  all  busy  himself  with  the  physical 
investigations  which  constituted  a  main  part  of 
Greek  philosophy,  but  rather  withheld  others 
trom  them ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  moral 
inquiries,  which  were  those  in  which  he  en- 
gaged the  deepest,  he  did  not  by  anv  means 
aim  at  reducing  them  into  a  scientific  shape, 
and  that  he  established  no  fixed  principle  tor 
this  more  than  for  any  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge.    The  base  of  his  intellectual  con- 
atitotion  was  rather  religious  than  speculative ; 
his  exertions  rather  those  of  a  good  citizen  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  young,  than  those  of  a  philosopner ;  in 
short,  he  is  represented  as  a  virtuoso  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  common  sense,  and  of  that 
strict  integrity  and  mild   philanthropy  with 
which  it  is  always  associated  in  an  uncorropted 
mind.    All  this,  however,  tinged  with  a  slight 
air  of  enthusiasm.    But  tnese  are  not  qualities 
-which  could  have  produced  the  conspicuous 
and  permanent  effects  on  the  philosophical  ex- 
ertions of  a  people  alrmdyfar  advanced  in  in- 
tellectual culture.    The  question  then  is,  what 
most  Socrates  have  been  to  t^ve  Plato  an  in- 
dacement  and  a  right  to  exhibit  him  as  he  baa 
done  in  his  dialogues,  and  thus  lead  us  to  the 
inference  that  he  must  have  had  a  strictly  phi- 
losophical basis  in  b»  composition  so  far  as  he 
is  recoj?nized  bf  Plato  as  the  author  of  bis 
philosophical  life,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first  vital  movement  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy in  its  advanced  stage,  and  that  he  can 
only  be  entitled  to  that  place  by  an  element 
which,  though  properly  f>hi)osophical,  was 
foreiiifn  to  the  preceding  period.    The  charac- 
ter whieh  is  peculiar  to  tne  post  Socratic  philo- 
sophy beginninir  with  Plato,  is  the  co-existence 
nnd  inter-communion  of  the  three  branches 
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of  knowledge— dialectics,  physics,  and  ethaoi. 
This  dirtinction  separates  the  two  periods  veijr 
de&iitely.  In  the  earlier  period,  the  idea  or 
science,  as  such,  was  not  the  governing  idea, 
and  had  even  become  a  distinct  subject  of  con- 
sciousness, as  it  became  in  the  second.  Hence 
the  main  business  every  where  is  to  distinguish 
knowlec^e  from  opinion-;  hence  the  precisioa 
of  scientific  language  *,  hence  the  peculiar  prom- 
inence of  dialectics,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  the  idea  of  science;  things  not  comprs* 
heaided  even  by  the  Eleatics  in  the  same  wa|r 
as  by  the  Socratic  schools,  since  the  former  stJU 
make  the  idea  of  Being  the  starting  point  ra- 
ther than  that  of  knowledge.  Now  this  wakinB 
of  the  idea  of  science  and  its  earliest  manifest- 
ations must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  constituted  the  philosophical  basis  in  So- 
crates: and  for  this  reason  he  is  justlv  regard- 
ed as  the  founder  of  that  later  Greek  philosophy 
which,  in  its  whole  essential  form,  together 
with  its  several  variations,  was  determined  bf 
that  idea.  The  actions  of  men  furnished  ma- 
terials also  for  his  discourse ;  to  instruct  them 
was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them  happy  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  daily  lessons.  From  prin- 
ciples like  these,  which  were  enforced  by  the 
unparalleled  example  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  tendor  parent,  a  warlike  soldier,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  soon  after  the  oelt- 
orated  sects  of  the  Plaionists,  the  Peripatetics, 
the  Academics,  Cyrenaics,  Stoics,  dec  arose. 
Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public  eye,  yet 
many  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pupfl, 
Euripides,  were  greatly  composed  by  him.  A 
physiognomist  oteerved.  in  looking  m  the  face 
of  the  philosopher,  that  nis  heart  was  the  most 
depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted  that  evir 
was  in  the  human  breast.  This  nearly  cost  tba 
satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates  upbraided  his  dis- 
cipln,  who  wished  to  punish  the  pbysiogns- 
mist,  and  declared  that  his  assertions  were  true, 
but  that  all  his  vicious  propensities  bad  been 
duly  corrected  and  curbed  by  means  of  reason. 
Socrates  made  a  poetical  version  of  iBsop^s 
fiiUes  while  in  prison.  Laerl.^Zmoph.-^Plm' 
to.^Pam.  1,  c.  fl2.'^PUU.  de  op,  PJdl,  dec— 
Cie.4e  Oral,  1,  c.  64.— TVk.  1,  c.  41,  Ac— 

VaL  Max,  3,  c.4. II.  A  leader  of  the  Acb«- 

ans  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.    He  was  seized 

and  put  CO  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes. 

III.  A  scholiast,  bom  A.  D.  360,  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  from 
the  year  309,  where  Ensebius  ended,  down  to 
440,  with  great  exactness  and  judgment,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  fol. 
OtfiUab.  1790. 

S(BMtA8,  (Julia,)  mother  of  the  emperor  He- 
liogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate  of 
women,  wbidh  she  had  elected  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  and  the  afSiirs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  debauch- 
eries, extravagance,  and  cruelties,  and  was 
murdered  with  her  son  aod  family.  She  was  a 
native  of  Apamea;  her  father's  name  was  Ju- 
lius Avitus,  and  her  mother's  Masa.  Her  sister 
Julia  Mamrosa  married  the  emperor  Septi- 
mios  Severus. 

SosmANDS,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longiroanus, 
who  murdered  bis  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian  throne. 
He  was  hot  seven  months  in  poasesaian  of  the 
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enrwiL  His  brother  Ochns,  who  rnj§|iied  oDder 
tlK  name  of  Darias  Nothns,  caospind  against 
him,  and  suffocated  him  in  a  tower  fuU  of  warm 
aahes. 

Soiimn,  (C.  Jolias,)  a  grammarian  at  the 
and  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed PolykistoTj  which  is  a  collection  of  historical 
remarks  and  geographical  annotations  on  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  erery  coontry.  He 
has  been  called  JPlinj's  ape,  because  he  imitated 
that  well-known  naturalist  The  last  edition  of 
the  Polyhistor  is  that  of  Norimb.  ex  editione 
Balmasii.  1777. 

SoLOK,  one  of  the  seven  wise  mea  of  Greece, 
was  bom  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  lather's  name  was  Euphorion.  or  Exeche- 
atides,  one  of  the  descendants  of  king  Codnis, 
and  by  his  mother's  aide  he  reckoned  among  his 
relations  the  celebrated  Pisistratus.  AAer  he 
had  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  philosophical 
and  political  studies,  Solon  travelled  over  the 

Keatest  part  of  Greece ;  but  at  his  return  home 
:  was  distressed  with  the  dissensions  which 
were  kindled  among  his  countrymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  Smon  as  a  deliverer,  and  be 
was  unanimously  elected  archon  and  sovereign 
legislator.  He  might  have  become  absolute, 
but  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  of  king  olf 
Athens,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver  he  be- 
wuk  to  make  a  reform  in  every  departmenL 
The  complainis  of  the  poor  citizens  round  re- 
dress, all  debts  were  remitted,  and  no  one  was 
permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  bis  debtor  if 
imable  to  make  a  restoration  of  his  money. 
After  he  had  made  the  most  salutar^r  regula- 
tions in  the  state,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  faithfully  observe 
his  laws  for  the  npace  of  100  years,  Solon  re- 
signed the  office  or  l^islator,  and  removed  him- 
self from  Athens.  He  visited  Egypt,  and  in  the 
court  of  Croesus,  kin^  of  Lydia,  he  convinced 
the  monarch  q(  the  mstabili^  of  fortune,  and 
told  him,  when  he  wished  to  know  whether  he 
was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  Tellus, 
an  Athenian,  who  had  always  seen  his  country 
in  a  flourishing  state,  who  had  seen  his  chil- 
dren lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself 
&llen  in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more  en- 
titled to  happiness  than  the  possessor  of  riches 
and  the  master  of  empires.  After  ten  years' 
absence  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  his 
regulations  disregarded  by  the  Actions  spint^f 
his  countrymen  and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistra- 
tus. Not  to  be  lon^r  a  spectator  of  the  divi- 
sions that  reigned  m  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  kingPhi- 
locyprus,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  568  years 
betore  the  Christian  era.  The  salutary  conse- 
quences of  the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered 
in  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the 
republic  of  Athens.  For  above  400  years  they 
flourished  in  full  vigotir,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  legisla- 
tor, whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such  a  code 
of  regulations.  It  was  the  intention  of  Solon  to 
protect  the  poorest  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  the  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
three  of  which  were  permitted  to  discharge  the 
most  important  offices  and  magistracies  of  the 
state,  aoa  at  last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  as- 


sembhes,  but  not  have  ashare  in  the  dmiactioM 
and  honours  of  their  sujperiors,  the  legislator 
gave  the  populace  a  privilege  which,  though  at 
first  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon  rendered 
them  masters  of  the  republic  and  of  all  the  af- 
fairs of  govemmenL    He  made  a  reformation 
in  the  Areopagus,  he  increased  the  aathori^oC 
the  members,  and  permitted  them  yearljr  to  in- 
quire how  every  citizen  maintained  himself 
and  to  punish  such  asli?ed  in  idleness,  aaa 
were  not  employed  in  some  honourable  and  In* 
crative  profession.    He  also  regulated  the  Piy- 
tanenm,  and  fixed  the  number  of  its  judges  to 
400.    The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  aU 
cancelled,  except  that  against  murder;  and  the 
punishment  denounced  against  every  ofender 
was  proportioned  to  his  crime.  But  Siolon  made 
no  law  against  parricide  or  sacrilege.    The 
former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was  loo  hor- 
rible to  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  gniky  of 
it,  and  the  latter  could  never  be  committed, 
because  Uie  history  of  Athens  had  never  fur- 
nished a  single  instance.    Such  as  had  died  ia 
the  service  of  their  country  were  buried  with 
great  pomp,  and  their  family  was  maiataiiied 
at  the  public  expense ;  but  such  as  had  sqoaa- 
dered  away  their  estates  such  as  refused  lo 
bear  arms  m  defence  of  their  conntrr^  or  paid 
no  attention  to  the  infirmities  and  cuauess  of 
their  parents,  were  branded  with  infamy.  The 
laws  of  marriage  were  newly  regulaled.    To 
speak  with  ill  language  against  the  dead  as  wdl 
as  the  living,  was  made  a  crime,  and  the  legii- 
lalor  wishM  that  the  character  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  .should  be  freed  from  the  asperskn^  of 
malevolence  and  envy.    A  person  who  had  na 
children  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  esiata 
as  he  pleased,  and  the  females  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  extravagant  in  their  dress  or  expenses. 
To  be  guilty  of  adultery  was  a  capital  crime. 
These  celebrated  laws  were  engraved  on  seve- 
ral tables ;  and  that  they  might  Se  better  knosm 
and  more  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  thej  were 
written  in  verse.    The  indignation  which  So- 
lon expressed  on  seeing  the  tragical  represent- 
ations of  Thesis  is  well  known;  and  beslemly 
observed,  that  if  falsehood  and  fiction  were 
tolerated  on  the  stage,  they  would  soon  find  ihcsr 
way  among  the  common  occupatioDs  of  men. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Solon  was  reeoBcikd 
to  Pisistratus,  but  this  seems  to  be  false,  as  the 
legislator  refused  to  live  in  a  country  where  the 
privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  trampled 
upon  by  the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant.  (  Vid.  Xf. 
enrffut^    PluL  tfi  Sot.—BtrodeL   1,  c.  29 — 
Diog.  1.— P<Mtf.  1,  c.  4a— Ci«. 

SoNcms,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  a«e  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celeihrated  phi- 
losq)her  a  number  of  traditions,  particadar^ 
about  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  represeiited 
as  more  extensive  than  the  continent  of  Alnea 
and  Asia  united ;  one  of  which  disapp^ired,  as 
it  is  said,  in  one  day  and  one  night.  FhU.  ia 
.bi^.  Ac. 

SopIter,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  ia  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was  cae 
of  the  disciples  of  lamblieus,  and  after  his  death 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  pluk»o- 
phers. 

SdpB5cLE8,  I.  Colonus,  a  beantifnl  TiDage 
little  more  than  a  mile  fhKn  Athens,  gave  hirA 
lo  Sophocles  in  the  second  year  of  utesevealf- 
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first  Olympiad,  B.  C.  495.    He  was  conse- 

2uenily  thirty  years  junior  to  ^schylns  and 
fteen  senior  to  Euripides.  Sophilus,  his  father, 
a  man  of  opulence  and  respectability,  bestowed 
npoD  his  son  a  carefU  education  in  all  the  lite- 
ranr  and  personal  accomplishments  of  his  age 
and  country.    The  powers  of  the  future  dra- 
matist were  developed,  stren^heoed,  and  re- 
fined by  a  careflil  instrnction  m  the  principles 
of  music  and  poetry ;  whilst  the  graces  of  a 
person,  eminently  handsome,  derived  fresh  ele- 
gance and  ripened  into  a  noble  manhood  amidst 
the  exercises  of  the  palaestra.    The  garlands 
which  he  won,  attested  his  attainments  in  both 
these  departments  of  Grecian  education.    A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  his  personal  beanty 
and  early  proflcien<nr  is  recorded  in  the  fac^ 
that  when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  po- 
pulation of  Athens  stood  in  solemn  assemoly 
round  the  trophy  raised  by  their  valour,  So- 
phocles, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  selected 
to  lead  with  dance  and  lyre  the  chorus  of 
youths,  who  performed  the  pean  of  their  coun- 
try's triumph.  The  commencement  of  his  dra- 
matic career  was  marked  not  more  by  its  suc- 
cess than  the  singularity  of  the  occasion  on 
which  his  first  tragedy  appeared.    The  bones 
of  Theseus  had  been  solemnly  transferred  by 
CimoD  f^om  their  grave  in  the  isle  of  Scvros  to 
Athens.  An  eager  contest  between  the  the  tra- 
gedians of  the  day  ensued.  Sophocles,  then  in 
bis  twenhr-fiflh  year,  ventured  to  come  forward 
as  one  of*^  the  candidates ;  amongst  whom  was 
ibt  veteran  iBsehylus,  now  for  uirty  years  the 
undoubted  master  of  the  Athenian  stage.  Party 
feeling  excited  snch  a  tumnlt  among  the  spec- 
ators,  that  the  archon,  Aphepsion,  had  not  oal- 
otted  the  judges,  when  Cimon  advanced  with 
lis  nine  fellow  generals  to  offer  the  customary 
ibations  to  Bacchus.    No  sooner  were  these 
:ompleted,  than  detaining  his  colleagues,  he 
lirected  them  to  take  with  him  the  requisite 
«lh,  and  then  seat  themselves  as  judges  of  the 
lerformance.    Before  this  sellHconstituted  tri- 
>unal  Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama, 
Ad  bytheir  decision  was  proclaimed  first  vic- 
?r.    This  remarkable  triumph  was  an  earnest 
f  the  splendid  career  before  him.    From  this 
vent,  before  Christ  468,  to  his  death,  before 
/hrist  405,  during  a  space  of  three  and  sixty 
ears,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit. 
!*wenty  times  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize, 
ill  more  frequently  the  second;  and  never 
ink  to  the  third.  An  accumulation  of  success, 
'hich  left  the  victories  of  his  two  great  rivals 
ir  behind.    jEschylus  won  but  thirteen  dra- 
latic  contests.    Euripides  was  still  less  for- 
mate.— Such  a  continuation  of  poetic  exertion 
ad  triumph  is  the  more  remarkable  f^om  the 
ircumstanee,  that  the  powers  of  Sophocles,  so 
ir  from  becoming  dulled  and  exhausted  by 
lese  multitudinous  efforts,  seem  to  have  con- 
acted  nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  a 
el  lower  tone,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet 
id  srentle  character  of  thought  and  expression. 
'he  life  of  Sophocles,  however,  was  not  alto- 
*ther  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  muses.    In 
is  fifly-seventh  year  he  was  one  of  the  ten 
memls.wjth  Pericles  and  Thucydides  amongst 
s  colleagues  ■,  and  served  in  the  war  against 
imoe.  But  his  military  talents  were  probably 
no  high  Older ;  and  his  generalship  added  no 


brilliancy  to  his  dramatic  fiime.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  he  was  appointed  priest  to  Alon,  one 
of  the  ancient  heroes  of  his  country;  an  office 
more  suited  to  the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles. 
In  the  civil  duties  of  an  Athenian  ciuzen,  he 
doubtless  took  a  part  Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we 
find  him  one  of  tne  committee  of  ten  9p60ov>otf 
appointed  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
brought  about  by  Pisander  to  investigate  the 
state  of  affiiirs  and  report  thereon  to  the  people 
assembled  on  the  bill  of  Colonus,  his  native 
place ;  and  there,  as  irp60ovl\oij  he  assented  with 
characteristic  easiness  of  temper  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  oligarchy  under  the  council  of 
four  hundred,  "  as  a  Dad  thing,  but  the  least 
pernicious  measure  which  circumstances  al* 
lowed."  The  civil  dis.jensions  and  external 
reverses,  which  marked  the  concluding  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  must  have  fallen 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  one  whose  chief  de- 
light was  m  domestic  tranqtiillihr,  and  who  re- 
membered that  proud  day  of  ^aminian  tri- 
umph, in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
His  sorrows,  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  unnatural  eoniftict  of  his  own 
family.  Jealous  at  the  old  man's  affection  for 
a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife,  an  elder  son, 
or  sons,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the 
management  of  his  property,  on  the  ground  of 
dotage  and  incapacity.  Tne  only  refutation 
which  the  father  jproduced,  was  to  read  before 
the  court  his  (Edipns  at  Colonus,  a  piece  which 
he  had  just  comjiosed  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
that  beautifbl  chorus  only,  in  which  he  cele- 
brates the  loveliness  of  his  favourite  residence. 
The  admiring  judges  instantly  arose,  dismissed 
the  cause,  and  accompanied  the  aged  poet  to 
his  house  with  the  utmost  honour  and  respect 
Sophocles  was  spared  the  miseir  of  witnessing 
the  utter  overthrow  of  his  declining  country. 
Early  in  the  year  405  B.  C,  some  months  be- 
fore the  defeat  of  iBgospotami  nut  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of^  Athens,  death 
came  gently  upon  the  venerable  old  muL  full 
of  years  and  glory.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
are  very  diverse ;  all  tending  to  the  marvel- 
lous. Ister  and  Neanthes  state  that  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape ;  Satyrus  makes  him  expire 
from  excessive  exertion  in  reading  aloud  a  long 

Paragraph  out  of  the  Antigone;  others  ascribe 
is  death  to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed 
the  tragie  victor.  Not  content  with  the  singup 
larity  of  his  death,  the  ancient  recorders  of  nis 
life  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral  also.  He  died 
when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  and  the  lAcedemonians  were  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  the  place  of  his  family 
sepulture.  Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him 
allow  the  interment ;  which  accordingly  took 
place  with  all  due  solemnity.  Ister  states,  more- 
over, that  the  Athenians  passed  a  decree,  to  ap- 
point an  annual  sacrifice  to  so  admirable  aman. 
Seven  tragedies  alone  remain  out  of  the  great 
number  which  Sophocles  composed ;  yet  among 
these  seven  we  probably  possess  the  most 
splendid  productions  of  his  genius.  The  |>eF- 
sonal  character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising 
into  spotless  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  was 
honourable,  calm,  and  amiable.  In  his  younger 
days  he  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  intem- 
perance in  love  and  wine.    And  a  saying  of 
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nes. n.  The  preceptor  of  Britannicos,  the 

soa  of  Claadius.    TucU.  A,  11,  c  1. 

SofliCLEs,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  composed 
seventy-three  tragedies,  ana  was  seven  times 
victor.  He  lived  dnrine  the  reigns  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander. 

SoaicalTis,  a  noble  senator  among  the 
Achaeans,  pat  to  death  because  he  wished  his 
coantrymen  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans. 

SonoENEa,  L  an  K^ptian  mathematician, 
who  assisted  J.  Cesar  in  regulating  the  Roman 

calendar.    aiiMt,—Diod.-'Plin.  18,  c.  26. 

11.  A  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Eamenes. 
P9ly€tn, 

Sosn,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  1,  ep.  SO,  v.  2. 

SosiLDs,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  Car- 
thaginian, taught  nim  Greek,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  his  life.    C.  Nep.  in  Annib. 

SoaiPATBa,  a  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorins.  He  pobUshed  five  books  of  observa- 
tions on  grammar. 

SosisTRATus,  a  tjrrant  of  SyraCase,  in  the  age 
of  Agaihocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhos  into  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  revolted  from  him.  He  was  at 
last  removed  by  Hermocrates.    Poftr^ro.  1. 

SosTHENBi,  a  ffeneral  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  291.  He  defeated  the  Oaals 
under  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Juttin,  24,  c.  5. 

SoTADBs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace.  He  wrote 
verses  against  Philaaelpbus  Ptolemy,  for  which 
he  was  thrown  iDlo  the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead. 
He  was  called  Cinadus^  not  only  because  he 
was  addicted  to  the  abominable  crime  which 
the  surname  indicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a 
poem  iu  commendation  of  it.  Some  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  the  word  Soeraticos,  in  the  2d 
satire,  verse  the  10th  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sola- 
dicos  should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotades, 
and  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Cinaedas.  Obscene  verses  were 
generally  called  Sotadea  carmina  fh>m  him. 
They  could  be  turned  and  read  different  ways 
without  losing  their  measure  or  sense,  such  as 
the  following,  which  can  be  read  backwards : — 

Roma  tihi  subito  molibus  iMt  amar. 

Si  bene  U  kialausiaxalftualaiUe  tenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede,  ede,  perede  mdot, 

QutfUU.  1,  c.  8,  I,  9,  c.  4.— PK».  6,  ep.  3.— 
Anson,  ep.  17,  v.  29. 

SoTER.  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 

It  was  also  common  to  other  roonarchs. 

SoTBRiA,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings 
and  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  that 
city  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  by 
Aratus. 

SoTERiciTs,  a  poet  and  historian,  in  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  that  em- 
peror, as  also  a  life  of  Apollonios  Thyanaeus. 
His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost,  ex- 
cept some  few  fragments  preserved  by  the  scho- 
liast of  Lycophron. 

SoTioN,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
ceptor to  Seneca,  6.  C.  204.  Seitec.  ep.  49 
and  58. 

SozSmek,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who 
died  450  A.  D.    His  history  extends  (Vom  the 
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year  394  to  439,  and  is  dedlcaled  to  Theodo- 
ains  the  younger,  being  written  in  a  atyte  of 
inelegance  and  mediocrity.  The  best  edidoa 
is  that  of  Reading,  foL  Cantab,  1790. 

SpARTACua,  I.  a  king  of  Bospboms,  who  died 
B.  C.  433.    His  son  and  successor  of  the  same 

name  died  B.  C.  407. 11.  A  Thradan  shep> 

herd,  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  and  the  victo- 
ries he  obtained  over  the  Romans.  Being  one  of 
the  gladiators  wno  were  kept  at  Capua  in  the 
house  of  Lentulus,  he  escaped  from  the  place  of 
his  confinement  with  30  of  his  companioos,  aad 
took  op  arms  a^inst  the  Romans.  He  soon 
found  himself  with  10,000  men  equally  reaolnte 
with  himself,  and,  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide 
himself  in  the  woods  and  sditary  retreats  of 
Campania,  he  soon  laid  waste  the  coantiy ;  and 
when  his  followers  were  increased  byjadaitiooal 
numbers,  and  better  disciplined,  he  attacked  the 
Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two 
consuls  and  other  officers  were  defeated  with 
much  lossj  and  Spartacus,  superior  in  coonsd 
and  abilities,  appeared  more  terrible,  tboegh 
often  deserted  by  his  fickle  attendants.  Cfk- 
sus  was  sent  against  him,  but  this  celebcated 
general  at  first  despaired  of  success.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  m  which,  at  last,  the  gladia- 
tors were  defeated.  Spartacus  behaved  with 
great  valour ;  when  wounded  in  the  leg  he 
fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with  his 
buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword  with 
the  other :  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he  fell  upoa 
a  heap  of  Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
his  (Ury,  6.  C.  71.  In  this  battle  no  less  thu 
40,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  and  the  war  to- 
tally  finished.  JFlor.  3,  c.  20. — lAv.  95.-~£b* 
trop.  6,  c.  2.—Plut.  in  Crass.-^JhUerc  8,  c.  3a 
— Appian, 

SpARTiiNDs  JEltos,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  fhnn 
J.  Caesar  to  Diocletian.  He  dedicated  them  to 
Diocletiaii,  to  whom,  according  to  some,  he  was 
related.  Of  these  compositions,  onlv  the  life 
of  Adrian,  Yerus,  Didius  Julianas,  ^ptimus 
Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  are  extant,  pah- 
lished  among  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Aogosie. 
Spartianus  is  not  esteemed  as  an  historian  at 
biographer. 

Spbusippos,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  neph- 
ew, as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  His  fathei^ 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother^Potooe. 
He  presided  m  Plato's  school  for  •ight  yean^ 
and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extravaganeiu 
Plato  attempted  to  check  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  died  of  the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself 
according  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  Pkd, 
in  lAfs. — Diog.  4.— FW.  Max,  4,  c.  1. 

Sptntharus,  a  Corinthian  architect,  wboboilt 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.    Pans.  10,  c  5l 

Sptntrbr,  a  Roman  consul  He  was  one  of 
Pompey's  friends,  and  accompanied  him  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betrayed  hia  mean- 
ne53  by  contending  for  the  possession  of  C»ar^ 
offices  and  gardens  before  the  action.    PimL 

SporIna,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  «C 
March.  Afi  he  went  to  the  senate-hoose  on  the 
morning  of  the  ides,  Cssar  said  to  Smir  ina,  TV 
ides  are  at  last  come.  Yes,  replied  SpoHna,M 
not  pet  past.  Caesar  was  murdered  a  few  bk>- 
men'ts  after.  Suiet,  in  Cas.Bl. — Vol  3tex.t 
and  8. 
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Sposids,  a  pnenomen  common  to  many  of  the 

Romans. One  of  Caesar's  murderers.— 

Ijanius,  &  Roman,  who  defended  the  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  against  Porseona's  army. 

Stabbritb,  L.  a  friend  of  Pompey,  set  oyer 
ApoUonia,  which  he  was  obligea  to  yield  to 
Cffisar  because  the  inhabitants  favoured  his 
cause.    Casar.  JB.  G. 

STASEiB,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  engaged 
to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy.  Cic. 
in  Or<U,  1,  c.  22. 

STAsicaATES,  a  statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a  sta- 
tue of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
conqueror. 

Stasileus,  an  Athenian,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon.    He  was  one  of  the  ten  praetors. 

Statiuos,  I.  a  young  Roman,  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  Caesar,  and  when  Cato  mur- 
dered himself,  he  attempted  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  was  prevented  by  bis  friends.  The 
conspirators  against  Caesar  wished  him  to  be  in 
the  number,  but  the  answer  which  he  gave  dis- 
pleased Brutus.   He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 

army  of  the  triumvirs.    Plut. II.  Lucius, 

one  of  the  friends  of  Catiline.    He  joined  in  his 
conspiracv,  and  was  put  to  death.    Cic.  Cat.  2. 

III.  A  young  gpueral  in  the  war  which  the 

Latins  undertook  against  the  Romans.   He  was 
killed  with  25,000  of  bis  troops. 

STATiRi,  I.  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
ried Alexander.  The  conqueror  had  formerly 
refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than  9000 
persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander 
gave  a  golden  cop  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Sta- 
tira  bad  no  chilaren  by  Alexander.  She  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  Rnxana  aAer  the  con- 
queror's death.  Jusitn.  12,  c.  12. II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  also 
became  his  wife,  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  Persians.  She  died  aAer  an  abortion  in 
Alexander's  camp,  where  she  was  detained  as  a 
piisoner.    She  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by 

the  conqueror.    Plvi.  in  Alex. III.  A  wife 

of    Artaxerxes   Mnemon,   poisoned   by  her 
mot her-in-law«  queen  Parysatis.    Plul.  tn  Art. 

Staitob,  I.  (Caecilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
ege  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedies.    He 

died  a  little  after  EInnius.    Cic.  de  cen. II. 

Annaeus,  a  physician,  the  friend  of  the  philoso- 

fher  Seneca.  Tacit.  A.  15,  c.  64. III.  P. 
^apinius,  a  poet,  bom  at  Naples  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Domltian.  His  father's  name  was 
Statins,  of  Epims,  and  his  mother's,  Agelina. 
Statins  has  made  himself  known  by  two  epic 
poems,  the  T^ebaia  in  12  books,  and  the  Achil- 
leis  in  two  books,  which  remained  unfinished 
on  account  of  bis  premature  death.  There 
are,  besides,  other  pieces  composed  on  several 
subjects,  which  are  extant,  and  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Sylva^  divided  into  four 
books.  The  two  epic  poems  of  Statins  are 
dedicated  to  Domltian,  whom  the  poet  ranks 
among  the  gods.  They  were  universally  ad- 
mired in  his  age  at  Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the 
times  was  corrupted,  though  some  of  the  mod- 
ems have  called  them  inferior  to  no  Latin  com- 


positions except  Virgil's.  The  style  ofStatius 
IS  bombastic  and  aflected ;  he  ollen  forgets  the 
poet  to  become  the  declaimerand  the  historian. 
In  his  Sylva^  which  were  written  generally  ex- 
tempore, are  many  beautiful  expressions  and 
strokes  of  genius.  Statius,  as  some  suppose, 
was  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  him- 
self Dy  writing  for  the  stage.  None  of  his  dra- 
matic pieces  are  extanu  Martial  has  satirised 
him;   and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in  his 

£  raise  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal  re- 
ectionupon  him.  Statins  died  about  the  100th 
vear  of  the  Christian  era.  The  b^t  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Barihlus,  2  vols,  4to.  Cyg. 
1664,  and  that  of  the  Variorum,  8vo.  L.  J^at. 
1671 ;  and  that  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of 
WarringU>n,  2  vols.  12mo.  1778. 

Stenocrates,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired  to 
murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel.  Polyan.  5. 
Stephanus,  a  Greek  writer  of  Byzantium, 
known  for  his  dictionary  giving  an  account  of 
the  towns  and  places  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  2 
vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1694. 

SxERsiCHdRus,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Himera. 
in  Sicily.  He  was  originally  called  THsias.  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Stersichorus  from  the  al- 
terations he  made  in  music  and  dancing.  His 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  comprised  in  26  books,  all  now  lost,  except 
a  few  fragments.  Some  say  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight for  writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and 
that  he  received  it  only  upon  making  a  recanta- 
tion of  what  he  had  said.  He  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and  stag,  which 
Horace  and  some  other  poets  have  imitated,  and 
this  he  wrote  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from 
making  an  alliance  with  Phalaris.  According 
to  some  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  epithala- 
mium.  He  flourished  556  B.  C.  and  died  at 
Catena  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  bocrat. 
in  Hel. — Aristot.  rhet. — Strab.  3. — latdan.  tn 
Macr.—Cie.  in  Verr,  3,  c.  36.— Pi«/.  de  Mus. 
^Quinta.  10,  c.  l.^Pa/ia.  3,  c.  19, 1. 10,  c.  26. 
S^THENELUs,  is  couplcd  bv  Aristotlc  with 
Cleophon,  aa  instances  of  too  low  a  style.  His 
compositions  appear  to  have  been  dull  and 
uninteresting;  tor  which  fault  we  find  him 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  a  IVagment  of  the 
Gtrytade: — 

Harpocration  likewise  informs  us  that  he  was 
attacVed  by  another  comic  writer  as  a  plagiary. 
Vid.  Part  III. 

Stilicho,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
stus  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much  Conr- 
ad, but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he  showed 
himself  turbulent  ana  disaffected. '  As  being  of 
barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to  see  the  Ro- 
man provinces  laid  desolate  by  his  countrymen, 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Honorius  dis- 
covered his  intrigues,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded  about  the  vear  of  Christ  408.  His 
family  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  Claudian  has 
been  loud  in  his  praises,  and  Zosimus,  Hist.  6, 
denies  the  truth  of  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

Stilpo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Megara, 
who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  SoCer.    He  was 
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Bfttanlly  addicted  to  riot  snd  debauchery,  bat 
he  reformed  his  manners  when  he  opened  a 
school  at  Megara.  He  was  tinlversaUv  re- 
spected his  school  was  freqaenled,  and  Deme- 
trias,  when  he  plundered  Megara,  ordered  the 
house  of  the  philosopher  to  be  left  safe  and  un- 
molested. It  is  said  that  he  intoxicated  himself 
when  about  to  die,  to  alleviate  the  terrors  of 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  stoics. 
PltU.  in  Dem.~-Diog.  ^—Seneca,  de  Contt. 

Stobcos,  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  A. 
D.  405.  His  work  is  valuable  for  the  relics  of 
ancient  literature  he  has  preserved.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Aurel.  Allob.  foL  1609. 

Stoici,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers, 
founded  b^  Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received 
the  name  from  thejp9ffic0,  frva,  where  the  philo- 
sopher delivered  his  lectures.  They  preferred 
virtue  to  every  thing  else,  and  whatever  was 
opposite  to  it  they  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
of  evils.  They  required,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Epicurus,  an  absolute  command  over 
the  passions,  and  they  supported  that  man  alone, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  existence,  could  attain 
perfection  arid  felicitv.  They  encouraged  sui- 
cide, and  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  fUtnre 
punishments  and  rewards  was  unnecessanr  to 
excite  or  intimidate  their  followers.  VU.  Zeno. 

Strabo,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  given 
to  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  deformed  or 
distorted.  Pompey's  father  was  distinguished 
by  that  name.^— A  native  of  Amasia.  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourishea  in  the 
n^  of  Augastus  and  Tiberius.  He  first  stu- 
died under  Xenarcbus,  the  peripatetic,  and 
aAerwards  warmly  embraced  tne  tenets  of  the 
stoics.  Of  all  his  compositions  nothing  re- 
mains but  his  gec^raphv,  divided  into  17  books, 
a  work  justly  celebratea  for  its  elegance,  parity, 
the  erudition  and  tmiversal  knowledge  of  the 
author.  It  contains  an  account,  in  Greek,  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  the  world,  the 
origin^  the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and 
government  of  nations ;  the  foundation  of  cities, 
and  the  accurate  history  of  each  separate  pro- 
vince. Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the 
world  in  quest  of  information,  and  to  examine 
with  the  most  critical  inauiry  not  only  the  situ- 
ation of  the  places,  but  also  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  history  be  meant  to  write. 
In  the  two  first  books  the  author  wishes  to  show 
the  necessity  of  gcQ^phy ;  in  the  3d  he  gives 
a  description  of  Spam ;  in  the  4th,  of  Gaul  and 
the  British  Isles.  The  5th  and  6th  contain  an 
account  of  Ilal^  and  the  neighbouring  islands ; 
the  7th,  which  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  gives  a 
full  description  of  Germany,  and  the  country  of 
the  Getae,  Illyricnm,  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and 
E pi  rus.  The  affairs  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  are  separately  treated  in  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th ;  and  in  the  four  next,  Asia  within 
mount  Taurus ;  and  in  the  15th  and  16th,  Asia 
without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia ;  the  last  book  gives  an  account  of  Egypt, 
iGtlliopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa. 
Among  the  books  of  Strabo  wnich  have  been 
lost,  were  historical  commentaries.  This  cele- 
brated geographer  died  A.  D.  25.  The  best 
editions  of  his  geography  are  those  of  Cassau- 
bon,  fol.  Paris,  1630 ;  of  Amst.  2  vote.  fol.  1707. 

Sthato,  or  Stratow,  I.  a  king  of  the  island 
Araduss  received  into  alliance  by  Alexander. 
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OwrL  4,  e.  I.«— H.  A  king  of  Sidoci,  depend- 
ant upon  Darius.  Alexander  deposed  him  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender.    Cm  i.  ift. 

III.  A.  philosopher  of  LamoiAcos,  discipkaod 
successor  in  the  school  ^  Theophrrsnis,  about 
289  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  applied 
himself  with  uncommon  industry  to  the  shkIj 
of  nature,  and  was  suraamed  Pkisiaa,  and  af- 
ter the  most  mature  investigations,  he  snppotted 
that  nature  was  inanimate,  and  that  there  vis 
no  Gkd  but  nature.  He  was  appointed  preceptor 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered 
lus  abilities  and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his 
labours  with  unbounded  liberality.  He  vroie 
different  treatises,  all  now  lost    hufg.  b.—Ck. 

Acad.  1,  c.  9, 1.  4,  c  38,  Ac ^IV.  A  naiive 

of  Epirus,  very  intimate  with  Bnuin,  the  mar- 
derer  of  Ceesar.    He  killed  his  friend  at  his 

own  request Y,  A  rich  Orehomenian,  who 

destroyed  himself  because  he  could  not  obuiia 
in  marriage  a  yoimg  woman  of  Haliartus.  PltO. 

Strat5nice,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ariarathes,  kia^ 
of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Guihenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of  Aualus. 

Strab.  13. ^IL  A  daughter  of  Demetrius  Po- 

liorcetes,  who  married  Seleucos,  king  of  Syria 
Antiochus,  her  husband's  son,  by  a  former  wife, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  nutrried  iier 
with  his  father's  consent,  when  the  phniciaB^ 
had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  comply  his  snoV 
health  would  be  impaired.    JHmL  tm  Dtau— 

Vol.  Mux,  5,  c.  7. IL  The  wife  of  An%> 

nu8,  mother  of  Demetrius  Polioreeles. 

STROparoa,  a  son  ofCrisus,  king  ofPbodi 
He  married  a  sister  of  A^memnon,  odled  Aa- 
axibia,  or  Astyochia,  or  according  to  otbeis, 
Cyndragora,  by  whom  he  had  Pylades,  ce^ 
brated  for  his  friendship  with  Orestes.  Afier 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemae^rt 
and  JEgysthos,  the  king  of  Phocis  educated,  at 
his  own  house,  with  the  greatest  care,  his  oepb- 
ew,  whom  Electra  had  secretl v  removed  fima 
the  dagger  of  his  mother  and  her  adolierer. 
Orestes  was  enabled  by  means  of  Stropfaio^  ro 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father.  Pans.  %  e. 
2S.—Bygin.  fab.  1, 17. 

SusTONiua,  I.  (C.  Panlinus,)  the  first  Bomu 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  ananar, 
of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  accouoL  Hf 
presided  over  Britain,  as  governor  for  aboui  3) 
years,  and  was  afterwards  made  consul.  He 
forsook  the  interest  of  Otho,  and  attached  biis- 

$elf  to  Yitellius. IL  C.  Tranauillus,  a  LatA 

hutorian,  son  of  a  Roman  knig:fat  of  the  stoe 
name.  He  was  favoured  by  Adrian,  and  \x- 
came  his  secretary,  but  he  was  afterwards  hso- 
ished  from  court  for  want  of  attention  aad 
respect  to  the  emperess  Sabina.  In  hb  retiiv- 
ment  Suetonius  enjoyed  the  friendship  a&i 
correspondence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  ana  dedi- 
cated nis  time  to  studjr.  He  wrote  a  history  »( 
the  Roman  kings,  divided  into  three  bookiF;  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Roioe ;  a 
book  on  the  games  and  spectacles  of  theGrerb, 
Ac.  which  are  all  now  lost.  The  only  ooe  e( 
his  compositionsextant  is  the  lives  of  thetwdTv 
fir^  Caesars,  and  wane  fragments  of  bis  ca3> 
logue  of  celebrated  grammarians.  Soetoa^'. 
in  his  lives,  is  praised  for  his  impartialitf  aoi 
correctness.  His  expressions,  however,  are 
often ioo  indelicate;  and  it  has  been  jnstlr  ob- 
served, that  while  he  exposed  the  deformities  o^ 
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the  Caesars,  he  wrote  with  all  the  licentiotisness 
and  eztraTa^Dce  with  which  they  lived.  The 
best  editions  of  Snetonius  are  those  of  Pitiscus, 
4to.  2  vols.  Leovard,  1714;  that  of  Oudendorp, 
3  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1751;  and  that  of  Emesti, 
8vo.  Lips.  1775.    Plin.  1,  ep.  18, 1.  5,  ep.  11,  &c. 

SuEvi.    Vid,  Part  I. 

SuFFENus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  ase  of  Catnl- 
lus.    He  was  hnt  or  moderate  abilities,  bat 

{mffed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  excel- 
ence,  and  therefore  deservedly  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.    CatmU.  22. 

ScioAs,  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  A.  D. 
J 100.  The  best  edition  or  his  excellent  Lexicon 
is  ibat  of  Kuster,  3  vols.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

SuLpmA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who 
married  Fulvius  Flaccns.  She  was  so  famous 
for  her  chasti^,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple 
to  Venus  Verticordia,  a  goddess  who  was  im- 
plored to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women 

to  virtue.    Plin.  7,  c.  35. II.  A  poetess  in 

the  age  of  Domitian,  against  whom  she  wrote  a 
poem  because  he  had  Minished  the  philosophers 
from  Rome.  This  composition  is  still  extant. 
She  had  also  written  a  poem  on  conjugal  af- 
fection, commended  by  Martial,  ep.  35,  now  lost. 
III.  A  daughter  of  Serv.  Sulpitins,  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  book  of  elegies  falsely  at- 
cribnied  to  Tibnllus. 

SuLPrnA  Lex,  mUitariSf  by  C.  Sulpitius,  the 
tribune,  A.  IT.  C.  665,  invested  Marius  with  the 
full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  of 

nrhich  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived. ^Another, 

ie  senatn.  by  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  66o.    It  required  that  no  senators  should 

jwn  more  than  58000  drachmae. Another,  de 

nvilate,  by  P.  Sulpicius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
)63.  It  ordered  that  the  new  citizens  who  com- 
x>5ed  the  eight  tribes  lately  created,  should  be 
livided  among  the  35  old  tribes,  as  a  greater 

lonour. Another^  called  also  Sempronia  de 

eligioTU,  by  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrioana  P.  Sem- 
»ronius  Sophus,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  449.  It  for- 
>ade  any  person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or  altar 
vithout  tne  permission  of  the  senate  and  the 
najonty  of  the  tribunes.—-^ — Another,  to  em- 
•ower  the  Romans  to  make  war  against  Philip 
f  Macedonia. 

StTLprnus,  or  SuLFicnni,  an  illustrious  family 

t  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are 

.  Peticus,  a  man  chosen  dictator  against  the 
ranis.  His  troops  mutinied  when  first  he  took 
le  field,  but  soon  after  he  engaged  the  enemy 

nd  totally  defeated  them.    Liv.  7. II.  Se- 

errio,  a  consul  who  gained  a  victory  over  the 

Squl.     Id.  9,  c.  45. III.  C.  Paterculus,  a 

>nsul  sent  again.st  the  Carthaginians.  He 
>nqaered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained 
complete  victory  over  the  enemy's  fleet.  He 
as  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to 

ome.   Id.  17. IV.  Spurius,  one  of  the  three 

>TTimi.ssioners  whom  the  Romans  sent  to  col- 
ct  the  best  laws  which  could  be  found  in  the 
flTerent  cities  and  republics  of  Greece.    Id.  3, 

10. ^V.  One  of  the  first  consuls  who  re- 
ived intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
I  in  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins  to  power, 

c. VI.  P.Oalba,  a  Roman  consul,  whosig- 

ilized  himself  greatly  during  the  war  which 
s  connlrymen  waged  aspiinst  the  Achseansand 

e  Macedonians. VIT.  Pablius,  one  of  the 

*5nrlat€w  of  Marias,  well  known  for  his  in- 
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trignes  and  cruelty.  He  made  some  laws  io 
favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kept  about 
3000  young  men  in  continual  pay^  whom  he 
called  his  anti-senatorial  band,  and  with  these  he 
had  often  the  impertinence  to  attack  the  consul 
in  the  popular  assemblies.  He  became  at  last  so 
seditious,  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla*i;  ad- 
herents, and  immediately  murdered.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he 
had  oAen  made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the 
capacity  of  tribune.  Liv:  77. VIIL  A  Ro- 
man consul  who  fought  against  Pyrrhus,and  de- 
feated him. IX.  C.  Longus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul who  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  killed  30,000 
of  their  men.  He  obtained  a  triumph  for  this 
celebrated  victory.  He  was  afterwards  made 
dictator  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  Etrurians. 

X.  Rufus,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. 

XI.  Gallus,  a  celebrated  astrologer  in  the 


a^  of  Paulus.  He  accompanied  the  consul  in 
his  expedition  against  Perseus,  and  told  the  Ra- 
man army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation 
encouraged  the  soldiers,  which^  on  the  contraiy, 
would  have  intimidated  them  if  not  previously 
ac(}uainted  with  the  causes  of  it  Sulpitius  was 
universally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 
fewvears  after  with  the  consulship.    Liv.  44, 

c.  37. — Plin.  2,  c.  12. Xn.  Apollinaris,  a 

grammarian  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  Au- 
reUns.  He  left  some  letters,  and  a  few  gram- 
matical observations  now  lost.  Cic. — Li  . — 
Phd. — Mor. — Euirap. 

SuovFrAuaiUA,  a  sacrifice  among  the  Ro- 
mans which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  (sus).  a  sheep  {ovis)j  and  a  bull  {tanrus), 
whence  tne  name.  It  was  generally  observed 
every  fifth  year. 

SoRtsA,  a  powerftil  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  His  fhmily  had  ihe 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
against  Crassus,  who  wished  to  conquer  it  He 
defeated  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  after  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  confisrence,  he  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  cut  off*.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  6.  C.  52.  Surena  has  been  admired  for 
his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and  his 
prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans ;  but  his  perfidy,  his  efiTeminate  manners, 
and  his  lasciviousness,  have  been  deservedly 
censured.    Pt^an.  7. — Plut.  in  Crass. 

SnsARioN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is 
supposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  inventor  of  com- 
edy, and  to  have  first  introduced  it  at  Athens  on 
a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  562. 

Staorus,  an  ancientpoet,  the  first  who  wrote 
on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sagaris  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  adds  that  he  lived  in 
Homer's  age  of  whom  he  was  the  rival.  JElian, 
r.  ^.  14,c.21. 

Stlla,  I.  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Roman 
of  a  noble  family.  The  poverty  of  his  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Nicopolis, 
who  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fortune;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  the  immense  wealth  of  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Romans.    He  first  entered  the 
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army  under  Marius,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
Numidia  in  the  capacity  of  quaestor.  He  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  in  military  afiairs; 
and  BocchuB,  one  or  the  princes  of  Numidia,  de- 
livered Jagnrtha  into  his  hands  for  the  Roman 
consul.  The  rising  fame  of  Sylla  gave  umbrage 
to  Marius,  who  was  always  jealous  of  an  equal 
as  well  as  of  a  superior:  but  the  ill  language 
which  he  might  use  ratner  raflamed  ihan  ex- 
tinguished the  ambition  of  Sylla.  He  left  the 
conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  and  carried  arms  under 
Catultts.  Some  time  after  he  obtained  the  pras- 
torship,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate 
to  place  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia  against  the  riews  and  interest  of  Mithri- 
dates,  long  of  Pontns.  This  he  easily  effected ; 
one  battle  left  him  Tictorious,  and  before  he 
quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman  praetor 
had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  his  camp  the 
ambassadors  of  the  kingof  Parthia,  who  wished 
to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
Sylla  received  them  with  haughtiness,  and  be- 
haved with  such  arrogance,  that  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  Surely  ikis  tnan  is  mader  of  the 
world,  or  doomed  to  be  suck  t  At  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  commissioned  to  finish  the  war 
with  the  Marsi,  and  when  this  was  successfully 
ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  age.  In  this  capacity  he 
wished  to  have  the  administration  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  but  he  found  an  obstinate  adversaij 
in  Marius,  and  he  attained  the  summit  of  hts 
wishes  only  when  he  had  entered  Rome  sword 
in  hand.  After  he  had  slaughtered  all  his  ene- 
mies, set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  and 
put  to  death  the  tribune  Sulpitius,  who  had 
continually  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  to- 
waitls  Asia,  and  d unregarded  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord which  he  left  behind  him  unextinguished. 
Mithridates  was  alreadv  master  of  the  greatest 

Sirt  of  Qreece ;  and  Sylla,  when  he  reached 
e  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the 
siege  of  Athens  and  of  the  Pireeus.  His  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when 
he  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
take  the  riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  to 
bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted  to 
his  service.  His  boldness  succeeded,  the  Pirseus 
surrendered ;  and  the  conqueror,  as  if  struck 
with  reverence  at  the  beautifbl  porticoes  where 
the  philosophic  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  often  aisputed,  spared  the  cit^  of  Athens, 
which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction,  and  for- 
gave the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  Two 
celebrated  battles,  at  Chaeronaea  and  Orchome- 
nosjiendered  him  master  of  Qreece.  He  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the 
venr  heart  of  his  kingdom.  The  artful  mon- 
arch, who  well  knew  the  valour  and  persever- 
ance of  his  adversary,  made  proposals  of  peace ; 
and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then 
decreasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war  which  had  rendered  him  master  of  so  much 
territory,  and  which  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  di!«pute  with  his 
rival  the  sovereignity  of  the  republic  with  a  vic- 
torious army.  Mnrsena  was  left  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened 
to  Italy.  In  the  plains  of  Campania  he  was 
met  by  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rivals  haid  banished  from  the  capital ; 
^nd  he  was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  wished  to 
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contend  with  Marios,  he  mostencouaier  fifieeD 
generals,  followed  by  25  well-disciplined  le- 
gions. In  these  critical  circumstances  he  bad 
recourse  to  artifice,  and  while  he  propoMd 
terms  of  aurcommodation  to  his  adversaries,  be 
secretly  strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  his  armies  daily  increase  by  the  re- 
volt of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  promises 
had  corrupted.  Pompey  embraced  his  cause, 
and  marched  to  his  camp  with  three  legioo^ 
Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field  with  ad- 
vantage; the  confidence  of  Marias  decayed 
with  his  power,  and  Sylla  entered  Rome  IiIk  a 
tyrant  and  a  conqueror.  The  streets  were  daily 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  TOGO  citizens,  lo 
whom  the  conqueror  had  promised  pankm,  were 
suddenly  massacred  in  the  circus.  The  senate, 
at  that  time  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Belkma, 
heard  the  shrieks  of  their  dying  coamryinen ; 
and  when  they  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it, 
Sylla  coolly  replied,  Tkey  are  onif  a  few  rddi 
wham  I  have  ordered  to  be  chastised.  If  this 
had  been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy ;  Imt  it  was  onh 
the  beginning  of  her  misfortunes,  each  succeei^ 
ing  day  exhioited  a  greater  number  of  slaogh- 
tered  bodies ;  and  wnen  one  of  the  senators  bad 
the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant  when  he  meant  to 
stop  his  cruelties.  Sylla,  with  an  air  of  oncoa- 
cem,  answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined, 
but  that  he  would  take  it  into  his  eonsideratica. 
The  slaughter  was  continued,  and  a  list  of  sack 
as  were  proscribed  daily  stuck  up  in  the  puUie 
streets.  No  less  than  4700  of  the  moot  power- 
ful and  opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  w^ed 
the  Romans  to  forget  his  cruelties  in  aspiring  to 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capadtr, 
he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as  were  ia- 
imical  to  his  views,  and  changed  everv  regula- 
tion where  his  ambition  was  obstmcted.  Aficr 
he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  absolole  sove- 
reign may  do,  Sylla  abdicated  the  dictatorial 
power,  ana  retired  to  a  solitarv  retreat  ai  Puteoli, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  davs,  if  not  in 
literary  ease  and  tranquillity,  yet  far  from  the 
noise  of  arms,  in  the  mid.^  of  riot  and  debauch 
ery.  The  companions  of  his  retirement  were  the 
most  base  and  licentious  of  the  popolace,  and 
Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  volup- 
tuousness, tnongh  on  the  verge  pf  life  and  ccv- 
ered  with  infirmities.  His  intemperance  has- 
tened his  end,  his  blood  was  corrupted,  and  an 
imposthnme  was  bred  in  his  bowels.  He  a!  last 
died  in  the  ereatest  torments,  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease, about  78  years  before  Christ,  in  the  €Oth 
vear  of  his  age;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that, 
like  Marius,  on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to 
drown  the  stings  of  con.<«cience  and  remorse  br 
continual  intoxication.  His  f^eral  was  verr 
magnificent ;  his  body  waj  attended  by  the  sen- 
ate and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  were 
sung  to  celebrate  his  exploits  and  to'honour  bis 
memory.  A  monument  was  erected  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  inacriptirfB 
written  hj  himself,  in  which  he  said,  the  goml 
services  he  had  received  ft-om  his  friends,  a»«l 
the  injuries  of  his  enemies,  had  been  returned 
with  unexampled  usury.  The  character  d 
Sylla  is  that  of  an  ambitions,  dnsimnlating,  ty- 
rannical, and  resolute  commander.  Sylla  has 
been  commended  for  the  patronage  he 'gave  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.    He  brought  from  Asia 
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the  extensire  library  of  ApellicoD.  the  peri- 
patetic philosopher,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastas ;  and  he  himself 
composed  22  books  of  memoirs  concerning 
himself.  These  memoiis  were  meant  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  LacuUos,  on  condition  that 
he  shoald  arrange  and  correct  them.  Sylla  was 
employed  on  them  the  evening  before  his  death, 
ana  concluded  them  by  relating,  that  on  the 
preceding  night  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  one  of 
his  children,  who  had  died  a  short  while  before, 
and  who,  stretching  out  his  hand,  showed  to 
him  his  mother  Metella,  and  exhorted  him 
forthwith  to  leave  the  cares  of  life,  and  hasten 
to  enjoy  repose  along  with  them  in  the  bosom  of 
eternal  rest.  *'Thus"  adds  the  author,  who 
accounted  nothing  so  certain  as  what  was  signi- 
fied to  him  in  dreams,  "  I  finish  my  days,  as 
was  predicted  to  me  by  the  •  Chaldeans,  who 
announced  that  I  shoald  surmount  envy  itself 
by  my  glory,  and  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  the  full  blossom  of  nay  prosperity." 
These  memoirs  were  sent  by  Epicadus,  the 
freedman  of  Sylla,  to  Lucullus,  in  order  that 
be  might  pat  to  them  the  finishing  hand.  If 
^reserved,  they  would  have  thrown  much  light 
m  the  most  important  affairs  of  Roman  history, 

15  they  proceeaed  from  the  person  who  must, 
>f  all  otners,  have  been  the  best  informed  con- 
cerning them.  They  are  quoted  by  Plutarch 
is  authority  for  mtiny  curious  facts,  as — that  in 
he  great  battle  by  which  the  Cimbrlan  invasion 
vas  repelled,  the  chief  execution  was  done  in 
hat  Quarter  where  Sylla  was  stationed ;  the 
aain  body,  under  Manus,  having  been  misled 
y  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  having  in  consequence 
wandered  about  for  a  long  lime  without  finding 
[le  enemy.  Plutarch  also  mentions  that,  in 
lese  Commentaries,  the  author  contradicted 

16  current  story  of  his  seeking  a  refuge  during 
tumult  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 

rith  Marius,  in  the  house  of  his  rival,  who,  it 
ad  been  reported,  sheltered  and  dismissed  him 
1  safety.  Besides  their  importance  for  the  his- 
>ry  of  events,  the  Memoirs  of  Sylla  must  have 
3en  highly  interesting,  as  developing,  in  some 
^ree,  the  most  curious  character  in  Roman 
istory,  "  In  the  loss  of  his  Memoirs,"  says 
lackwell,  in  his  asual  inflated  style,  "  the 
ron^est  draught  of  human  passions,  in  the 
^hest  wheels  of  fortune  and  sallies  of  power, 

for  eyer  yanished.  The  character  of  Caesar, 
ongh  greater,  was  less  incomprehensible  than 
at  of  Sylla ;  and  the  mind  of  Augiistus,  though 
1  fathomable  to  his  contemporaries,  has  been 
nnded  by  the  long  line  of  posterity ;  but  it  is 
fficult  to  analyse  the  disposition  which  inspir- 

the  inconsistent  conduct  of  Sylla.  Ctorged 
ith  power,  and  blood,  and  vengeance,  he  seems 

haye  retired  from  what  he  chiefly  coveted, 

if  surfeited ;  but  neither  this  retreat,  nor 
1  age,  could  mollify  his  heart;  nor  could  dis- 
se,  or  the  approach  of  death,  or  the  remem- 
ance  of  his  past  life,  disturb  his  tranquillity. 
>  part  of  his  existence  was  more  strange  than 

termiaation  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  sin- 
lar  than  that  he,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
3se,  cai»ed,  in  mere  wantonness,  a  proyineial 
ig-Istrate  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence, 
3u1d,  the  night  before,  haye  enjoyed  a  dream 
eleyated  and  tender.  It  is  probable  that  the 
sraoirs  were  well  written,  in  point  of  style, 


as  Sylla  loved  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  was 
even  a  man  of  some  learning,  though  Caesar  is 
reported  to  have  said,  on  hearing  his  literary 
acquirements  extolled,  that  he  must  have  been 
but  an  indifferent  scholar  who  had  resigned  a 
dictatorship. — Cic.  in  Verr.  &c. — C.  Nep,  in 
AU.—Paterc.  2,  c.  17,  Ac— lir.  75,  Ac— ^Paiw. 
1,  c.  20.— F/or.  3,  c.  6,  Ac,  1.  4,  c.  2,  &c.— Vol. 
Max.  12,  &c. — Polyb,  5. — Justin.  37  and  38.— 

EiUrop.  6,  c.  2. — PliU.in  vilci. II.  A  nephew 

of  the  dictator,  who  conspired  against  his  coun- 
trjr  because  he  had  been  aeprived  of  his  consul* 
ship  for  bribery. 

Stncellub,  one  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, whose  works  were  edited  in  fol  Paris, 
16&2. 

Stmcsids,  a  bishop  of  Cyrene,  in  the  a^e  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  as  conspicuous  lor  his 
learning  as  his  pietjr.  He  wrote  155  epistles,  be- 
sides other  treatises  in  Greek,  in  a  style  pure  and 
elegant,  and  bordering  much  upon  the  poetic 
The  last  edition  is  in  Svo.  Paris,  1605 ;  inferior, 
however,  to  the  ediUo  prineeps  by  Peiavius,  fol. 
Paris,  1612.  The  best  edition  of  Synesius  de 
febribus  is  that  of  Bernard,  Amst.  1749. 

Syphaz,  a  king  of  the  Masaesyli  in  Libya, 
who  married  Sophronisba,  the  daughter  of  As- 
drubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  of  Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  by  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Kome,  and 
given  to  Scipio,  the  Roman  general.  The  con- 
queror carried  him  to  Rome^  where  he  adorned 
his  triumph.  Syphax  died  m  prison,  201  years 
before  Christ,  ana  his  possessions  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  According  to  some,  the  descend- 
ants of  Syphax  reigned  for  some  time  oyer  a 
part  of  Numldia,  and  continued  to  make  oppo- 
sition to  the  Romans.  Liv.  24,  Ac. — Plul.  in 
Seip.'-Flor.  2,  c.  6.—Polvb.—lUd.  16,  v.  171 
and  lia—Orwi.  Fast.  6,  v.*  769. 

Stracobia,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  celebrated 
during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were  busily 

employed  in  offering  sacrifices. Another, 

yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse, 
where,  as  ihey  supposed,  Pluto  had  disappeared 
with  Proserpine. 

SrsDABTHRea,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had  two 
children  by  his  mother,  an  incestuous  commerce 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  He  opposed 
Alexander  with  2000  men,  but  soon  surrendei^ 
ed.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  conqueror. 
Curi.  8,  c.  4. 

Stsinas,  the  elder  son  of  Datames,  who  re- 
yolted  from  his  father  to  Artaxerzes. 

T. 

Tabbi.labi£  LeoBS.  laws  made  by  suffirages 
deliyered  upon  tables  (labeUa)  and  not  vivA  voee» 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  Qabvnia  lex, 
A.  U.  C.  614,  by  Gabinius ;  the  Cassia,  by  Cas* 
sins,  A.  U.  C.  616;  the  Papiria,  by  Carbo,  A. 
IT.  C.  622;  and  the  Oaia,  by  Cselins,  A  U.  C. 
646.     Cie.  de  Leg.  3,  c.  16. 

Tacfarinas,  a  Numidian,  who  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Ro- 
man legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an  enemy 
he  displayed  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against 
his  benefactor.  After  he  had  seyerally  defeated 
the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he  was  at  last  routed 
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and  killed  on  the  field  of  b«UleJighliDg  with  un- 
common faiy,  by  Dolabella.  T^.  Ann.  2,  &c. 

Tacuo«,  or  I'ACBOfl,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Artazerzes  OchuSi  against  whom  he 
snsiained  a  long  war.  lie  was  assisted  by  the 
Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  A£[esilaus.  kin^  of 
Lacedsnum,  proved  fatal  to  mm.  Cnabnas, 
the  Athenian,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  fleet 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  Agesilaus  was 
left  with  the  command  of  the  mercenary  army. 
The  Lacedtemonian  disregarded  his  engage- 
ments, and  by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who 
had  revolted  from  Tachus,  he  ruined  the  affairs 
of  the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life 
by  flight  Some  observe  that  Agesilaus  acted 
with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon  Ta- 
chus,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  short  and 
deformed  stature.  The  ezpectations  of  Tachus 
had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Agesilaus-,  but 
when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  he  repeated^  on 
the  occasion,  the  fable  of  the  mountain  which 
brought  forth  a  mouse ;  upon  which  Agesilaus 
replied  with  asperitv,  though  he  called  him  a 
mouse,  yet  he  soon  ainould  find  him  to  be  a  lion. 
C.  Ne^.  in  Ages, 

TiCiTcs,  I.  qC.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Latin 
historian ,  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  father 
was  a  Ronum  knight,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belgic  Gaul.  The  native  genias 
and  the  rising  talents  of  Tacitus  were  beheld 
with  rapture  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and,  as 
be  wished  to  protect  and  patronize  merit,  he 
raised  the  young  historian  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  succeeding  emperors  were  not 
less  partial  to  Tacitus,  and  Domitian  seemed  to 
forget  bis  cruelties  when  virtue  and  innocence 
claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave  prooft  of  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cause 
of  tne  injured  Afiicaas  against  the  proconsul 
Marius  Priscus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  his  avarice  and  eztortion.  The 
friendly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  has 
often  been  admired ;  and  many  have  observed, 
that  the  familiarity  of  these  two  great  men  arose 
trom  similar  principles,and  apenect  conformity 
of  manners  and  opmions.  Yet  Tacitus  was  as 
much  the  fViend  of  a  republican  government  as 
Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short*Uved  virtues  of  his  patron  Tra- 
jan. Pliny  gained  the  hearts  of  his  adherents 
Dy  affability,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which 
became  the  courtier  and  the  favourite,  while 
Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  world  by 
his  virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence  and  love 
of  honour  ever  guided.  The  friendship  of  Ta- 
citus and  of  Pliny  almost  became  proverbial. 
The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in  tri- 
vial pnrsuUs,  the  orator  might  have  been  now 
forgotten  if  the  historian  had  not  flourished. 
Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,  a  composition  admired  for  the  fidelitv 
and  exactness  with  which  it  is  executed,  though 
some  have  declared  that  the  historian  delineated 
manners  and  customs  with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted,  and  which  never  existed.  His  life 
of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  is  celebrated  for  its  parity,  elegance, 
and  the  many  excellent  instructions  and  impor- 
tant truths  which  it  relates.  His  bistorv  of  the 
Roman  emperors  is  imperfect ;  of  the  28  years 
of  which  it  treated,  that  is,  ft-om  the  G9th  to  the 


96ih  vear  of  the  Christian  era,  nolhiag 
but  tne  year  $9  and  part  of  the  70th.  His  An- 
nals were  the  most  extensive  and  com|^eie  of 
his  works.  The  histoiy  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  was  treated 
with  accuracy  and  attention ;  vet  we  are  lo 
lament  the  loss  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Caius,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  ClandiBS^ 
Tacitus  had  reserved  for  nis  old  age  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  he  akie 
proposed  to  give  to  the  world  an  account  of  the 
mteresting  administration  of  Angikstna;  bat 
these  important  subjects  never  enijpl^ed  the  pea 
of  the  historian ;  and,  as  some  or  the  aacieois 
observe,  the  only  compositions  of  Tacxius  weir 
contained  in  30  books,  of  which  we  have  now 
left  only  16  of  his  annals  and  five  of  his  huaory. 
The  style  of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admired 
for  peculiar  beauties;  the  thoughts  are  great, 
and  every  thing  is  treated  with  precision  and 
dignity,  yet  many  have  called  him  obscure,  be- 
cause ne  was  fond  of  expressing  his  ideas  ia 
few  words.  This  was  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  judgment ;  the  history  appears  copioas  and 
diffuse,  while  the  annals,  which  were  written  ia 
Ms  old  age,  are  less  flowing  as  to  style,  more 
concise,  and  more  heavily  laboured.  HisLaiia 
is  remarkable  for  being  pure  and  dasMcal.  Ia 
his  biographical  sketches  he  dis^dajTs  an  ua- 
common  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  paials 
every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives 
each  object  its  proper  size  and  beconung  co- 
lours. Affairs  of  importance  are  treated  wiih 
dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  events  and  revolo- 
tioDs  are  investigated,  and  the  historian  every 
where  shows  his  reader  that  he  was  a  lover  a 
truth,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  lo  oppressioa. 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  his 


ter-piece:  the  deep  policv,  the  dis^imnlatwa. 
and  various  intrigues  of  this  celebrated  priace, 
are  painted  with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  hisloriia. 
It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  whoboasied 
in  being  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  historiaa, 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  placed 
in  all  public  libraries,  and  directed  that  ten  co- 
pies, well  ascertained  for  accuracj  and  exact- 
ness, should  be  yearly  written,  that  so  great  aad 
so  valuable  a  work  might  not  be  lost.  Some 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  exclaimed  agaias 
Tacitus  for  the  partial  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  and  Christ  ians ;  bm  it  shookl 
be  remembered  that  he  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Christians  could  not  but  draw  upon  ihemtW 
odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
imputation  of  superstition.  Aanong  the  maay 
excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these  mav  paaft 
for  the  best;  that  of  Rome,  fol.  1615;  that  ia 
8vo.  3  vols.  L.  Bat  1673 ;  that  in  usom  Del- 
phini,  4  voK  4to.  Paris,  1682:  that  of  LiT^.^ 
vols.  8vo.  1714 ;  of  Gronovius,  2  vols.  4to.  1721 ; 
that  of  Brotier,  7  vols.  12ma  Paris,  1776;  tb« 
of  Eme<%ti,  2  vols.  dvo.  Lips,  1T77;  and  Bap- 

bou's,    3  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1760. IL  U 

Claudius,  a  Roman,  cho5sen  eroperor  by  tW 
senate  after  the  death  of  Aurelian.  He  woaM 
have  refused  this  important  and  dangenw 
office,  but  the  pressing  solve iiaiions  of  the  se- 
nate prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  vear  of  his  age 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  nf«(is  coontfyntea, 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  of  h^ 
administration  was  very  popular,  the  good  of 
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1m  people  was  liis  case,  and  as  a  patiern  of 
nodciation,  economy,  temperance,  regolarity, 
md  impartiality,  Tacitus  found  no  equal.  Me 
ibolished  the  several  brothels  which,  under  the 
ireceding  reigns,  had  filled  Rome  with  licen- 
iousness  and  obscenity:  and  by  ordering  all 
he  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sanset,  be  pre- 
rented  the  commission  of  manv  irregularities 
vhich  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hitherto 
Anctioned.  The  senators  under  Tacitus  seem- 
d  to  have  recovered  their  ancient  dignitv  and 
ODg-lost  privileges.  They  were  not  only  the 
ounsellors  of  the  emperor,  but  thev  even  seem- 
d  to  be  his  masters ;  and  when  Florianus,  the 
•rother-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  con- 
ulship,  the  emperor  said  that  the  senate,  no 
loabt,  could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  object, 
b  a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
(omans ;  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about 
iz  months,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbarians 
rho  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome  in 
bda,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Cilicia,  as 
le  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, or,  according  to  some,  he  was  destroyed  by 
be  secret  dt^er  of  an  assassin,  on  the  13th  of 
Lpril,  in  STToth  year  of  the  Christian  er%, 
raciius  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of 
sarning;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he 
everpa^d  a  day  without  consecrating  some 
art  or  his  time  to  reading  or  writing.  He  has 
een  accused  of  saperstition ;  and  authors  have 
worded  that  he  never  studied  on  the  second 
ay  of  each  month,  a  dav  which  he  deemed 
lauspicioos   and   unloclcy.     TacU,  vUci. — 


^zim. 


Talthtbius,  a  herald  in  the  Qrecian  camp 
viTing  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular  minister 
ad  friend  of  Agamemnon.  He  brought  away 
iriseis  from  the  tent  of  Achilles  by  order  of  hts 
laster.  Talihybius  died  at  Egium,  in  Achaia. 
famer,  JL  1,  v.  330,  &c.— Pau5.  7.  c.  33. 

Tauos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 
r  Ionia  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of 
yrus,  Tamos  fled  into  Eg)[pt,  where  he  was 
lurdered  on  acconnt  of  his  immense  treasures. 
^iad.  14. 

Tanaquil,  called  also  Caia  Caciliaf  was  the 
ife  of  Tarqnin,  the  5th  king  of  Rome.  She 
as  a  native  of  Tarquinia,  where  she  married 
ncumon,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tar- 
lin,  which  he  assumed  aner  he  had  come  to 
ome  at  the  representation  of  his  wife,  whose 
lowledge  of  augury  proroiited  him  something 
Dcommon.  Her  expectations  were  not  frus- 
ated ;  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
id  she  shared  with  him  the  honours  of  royally. 
Aer  the  murder  of  Tarquin,  Tanaauil  raised 
:r  Kon-in-law  Servius  TulHus  to  toe  throne, 
id  insured  him  the  succession.  She  distin- 
iished  henwK  by  her  liberality  •,  and  the  Ro- 
ans in  succeeding  ages  had  such  a  veneration 
r  her  character,  that  the  embroidery  she  had 
ade,  her  girdle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in- 
w,  which  she  had  worked  with  her  own  bands. 
3re  preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Jo- 
nal  bestows  the  appellation  of  Tanaauil  on 
I  such  women  as  were  imperious  and  had  the 
mmand  of  their  husbands.  Liv.  1,  c.  34,  &c. 
Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  S&,-'F^Qr.  1,  c.  5  and  8— 

a.  13,  v.  8ia 

TAWTlLUfl.    Vid.  Fart  lU. 


Tanusius  Gebminus,  a  Latin  historian,  inti- 
mate with  Cicero.    Seiieca.  93. — Suet.  Cos.  9. 

Tarpa,  Spurius  Martins,  a  critic  at  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  with 
foar  others  in  ihe  temple  of  Apollo,  to  examine 
the  merit  of  every  poetical  composition  which 
was  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses. 
In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  impartiality, 
though  many  taxed  him  with  want  ot  candour. 
All  tne  pieces  that  were  represented  oo  the  Ro- 
man stage  had  previously  received  his  appro- 
bation.   Horat,  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  what  they  carried  on  their  left  handa. 
Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  consented,  and 
as  he  entered  the  gates,  to  punish  her  perfidy, 
he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet  but  his  shiela 
upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  bracelets  and  shields  of  the  Sabine 
army.  She  was  buried  in  the  capitol,  which 
from  her  has  been  called  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
and  there  e^ilerwards  many  of  the  Roman  mal- 
efactors were  thrown  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Plul.  in  Rom.—Qvid.  Fast.  1,  v.  261.  Amor,  1, 
el.  10,  V.  50. — Liv.  1,  c.  11. — Propert.  4,  el.  4. 

Tarpeia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  369,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates  of 
the  republic  to  lay  fines  on  ofienders.  This 
power  belonged  before  only  to  the  consuls.  The 
fine  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen. 

Tarpeius,  Sp.  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome  under  Romulus.  His  descendants  were 
called  MofUani  and  Capitolini. 

Tarquinia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus.  who  married  Servius  Tullius.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinitis  Super- 
bus,  she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body  by 
ni^nt,  and  buried  it  This  preyed  upon  her 
mind,  and  the  following  night  she  died.  Some 
have  attributed  her  death  to  excess  of  grief,  or 
suicide;  while  others,  perhaps  more  justly, 
have  susnected  Tullia,  the  wire  of  young  Tar- 
quin, wiin  the  murder. II.  A  vestal  virgin, 

who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the  Roman  people 
a  large  piece  of  land,  which  was  aAerws^rds 
called  the  Campus  Martius. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  I.  the  Sth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Greece.  His 
first  name  was  Lucumon,  but  this  he  changed 
when,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  he 
had  come  to  Rome.  He  called  himself  Lucius, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Tarquinias,  be- 
cause born  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria. 
At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  liberality  and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus 
Martius,  the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him, 
at  his  death,  the  guardian  of  his  children.  This 
was  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tar- 
quin ;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an  artful 
oration  delivered  to  the  people,  Immediatelv 
transferred  the  crown  of  the  deceased  monarch 
to  the  head  of  Lucumon.  The  people  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  cnoice.  Tar- 
quin reigned  with  moderation  and  popularity. 
He  increased  the  number  of  the  senate,  and 
made  himself  friends  by  electing  100  new  sena- 
tors ^om  the  plebeians,  whom  he  distinguished, 
by  (he  appellat'on  of  Patres  mijiorum  genliumg 
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from  those  of  the  patrician  body,  who  were  call- 
ed PiUres  majontm  gentium.  The  glory  of  the 
Roman  arms,  which  was  supported  with  so 
much  dlgDity  by  the  former  monarchs,  was  not 
neglected  in  this  reign,  and  Taiquin  showed 
that  he  possessed  vigour  and  militanr  prudence 
in  the  victories  wmch  he  obtained  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and  in 
the  conauest  of  the  12  nations  of  Etruna.  He 
repairea,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  walls  of  the 
capital ;  the  public  places  were  adorned  with 
elegant  buildings  and  usefhl  ornaments ;  and 
many  centuries  after,  such  as  were  spectators 
of  the  statelv  mansions  and  golden  palaces  of 
NerO|Viewea,  with  more  admiration  and  greater 
pleasure,  the  more  simple,  though  not  less  mag- 
nificent, edifices  of  Tarquin.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  capitol.  and  to  the  industry 
and  the  public  spirit  of  this  monarch,  the  Ro- 
mans were  indebted  for  their  aqueducts  and 
subterraneous  sewers,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  fresh  and  wholesome  water,  and  removed 
all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a  great  capi- 
tal loo  often  breed  pestilence  and  diseases.  Tar- 
quin was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  the  custom  lo  canvass  for  offices  of 
trust  and  honour ;  he  distinguished  the  mon- 
arch, the  senators,  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, with  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  and 
ivory  chairs  at  spectacles ;  andthe  hatchets  car- 
ried before  the  public  magistrates  were  by  bis 
order  surrounded  wiib  bundles  of  sticks,  to  strike 
mure  terror,  and  to  be  viewed  with  greater  reve- 
rence. Tarquin  was  assassinated  by  the  two 
sons  of  his  predecessor,  m  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  38  of  which  he  had  sat  on  the  throne,  578 
years  before  Christ.  Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  59. — 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  4,  1.  3.  c.  2. — Flor.  1,  c.  5,  &c. 

— I»w.  1,  c.  31.— Ftr^.  M%.  6,  V.  817. 11. 

The  second  Tarquin,  sumamed  Superbus  from 
his  pride  and  insolence,  was  grandson  of  Tar- 
guinias  Priscus.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Rome  after  his  father-in-law  Servius  TulUus, 
and  was  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome.  He 
married  Tullia  the  daughter  of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  at  her  instigation  that  he  murdered  his  fa- 
ther-in-law and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown 
which  he  had  obtained  with  violence,  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny. 
Unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  decisions  of  the  senate  or  the  approbation 
of  the  public  assemblies.  The  public  treasury 
was  soon  exhausted  by  the  continual  extrava- 
gance of  Tarquin,  and  to  silence  the  murmurs 
of  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  their  attention 
to  war.  He  was  successful  in  his  military  ope- 
rations; the  neighbouring  cities  submitted ;  but 
while  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tar(juin  at  Rome  for 
ever  slopped  the  process  of  his  arms;  and  the 
Romans,  whom  a  series  of  barbarity  and  oppres- 
sion had  hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  stab  herself,  not  to  survive  the 
loss  of  her  honour,  (  Vid.  Lucretia^)  than  the 
whole  city  and  camp  arose  with  indignation 
against  the  monarch.  The  grates  of  Rome  were 
shut  against  him,  and  Tarquin  was  for  ever  ba- 
nished from  his  throne,  in  the  year  of  Rome  244. 
Unable  to  find  support  from  even  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Tarquin  retired  among  the  Etrurians,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  replace  him  on  hU  throne. 
The  republican  government  was  established  at 


Rome,  and  all  Italy  reftised  any  longer  to  sop* 
port  the  cause  of  an  exiled  monarch  against  a 
nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarqum,  of  king, 
and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  horror  and 
indignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  about  14  years  after  his  expulsion  from 
Rome.  He  had  reigned  about  25 years.  Thoogh 
Tarquin  appeared  so  odious  among  the  Ro- 
mans, his  reign  was  not  without  its  share  of 
^lory ;  his  conquests  were  numerous ;  to  beao- 
tiiy  the  buildings  and  porticos  at  Rome  was  his 
wish ;  and  with  great  magnificence  and  care 
he  finished  the  capitol  which  his  predecessor  of 
the  same  name  hsid  begun.  He  also  bought  the 
Sibylline  books  which  the  Romans  consulted 
with  such  religious  solemnity.  Vid.  SUfftUt, 
Cic.  pro  Bab.  ^  Tus.  2,  c.  27.— Xii?.  I,  c  4t 
Ac.—Dicnys.  Hal.  3,  c.  48,  Ac-^Flor.  1,  c  7 
and  S.—Plin.  8,  c.  4l.-^Pha.—VaL  Max.  8,  c 
II.— OriA  F\uL  2,v.  687.— Fir^.  jBn.  6,  v. 

SiT—EtUrop. III.  Collatinos,-  one  of  the 

relations  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married 

Lucretia.      Vid.    CoUaUnms. IV.  Sextius, 

the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  ren- 
dered himself  known  by  a  variety  of  adTentufea^ 
When  his  father  besieged  Grabii,  young  Tar- 
quin publicly  declared  that  he  was  at  variance 
with  the  monarch,  and  the  report  was  the  more 
easily  believed  when  he  came  before  Gal^  vith 
his  body  all  mangled  and  bloody  with  str^Ks. 
This  was  an  agreement  between  the  fkiher  and 
the  son,  and  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  dedared 
that  this  proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  op^ 
pression  of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gidai 
intrusted  him  with  the  commandTof  tneirarmie^ 
fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never  have  a 
more  inveterate  enemy.  When  he  bad  thus 
succeeded,  he  despatched  a  privnte  messenger 
to  his  father,  but  the  monarcn  gave  no  answer 
to  be  returned  to  his  son.  Seztins  inquired 
more  particularly  about  his  father,  and  when 
he  heard  from  the  messenger  that  when  the 
message  was  delivered,  Tarcjuin  cut  olTwitha 
stick  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden,  the  son 
followed  the  example  by  putting  to  death  the 
most  noble  and  powerful  citizens  of  GabiL  The 
town  soon  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
The  violence  which  some  time  after  iSuquin- 
ius  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  camse  of  hs 
father's  exile  and  the  total  expulsion  of  his 
family  ftom  Rome.  Vid.  lAteretia.  Seztins 
was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  bat- 
tle, during  the  war  which  the  Latins  sostained 
against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-establish- 
ing the  Tarquins  on  their  thrcme.     Ovid.  FksL 

— Liv. v.  A  Roman   senator,  who  was 

accessary  to  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  17& 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Worth, 
8vo.  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatisnsbs,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  honoorof 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Tatienses, 
who  were  partly  the  ancient  sulriects  of  the  king 
of  the  Sabines,  lived  on  moimt  CapitoljBos  aaS 
Gtuirinalis. 

TlTins,  (Titus,)  king  of  Cures,  axDOB|^  Ae 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Romans  aflertfca 
mpe  of  the  Sabines.  The  gatesof  the  citr  wef 
betrayed  into  his  hands  bjr  Tarpeia,  andl  the 
army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far  as  the  lto> 
man  forum,  where  a  bloody  battle 
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The  cries  of  the  Sabine  Tirgins  at  last  stopped  the 
fary  of  the  combataDts,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  two  nations.  Talius  con- 
sented toleare  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with 
his  subjects  of  Cures  to  come  and  live  in  Rome, 
which,  as  stipulated,  was  still  permitted  to  bear 
the  name  of  its  founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
adopted  the  name  of  Cluiriies,  in  compliment  to 
the  new  citizens.  After  he  had  for  sdz  ^ears 
shared  the  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  m  the 
greatest  union,  he  was  murdered  at  Lanuvium, 
B.  C.  743,  for  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Laurentes.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  his  royal  colleague,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. Liv.  1,  c.  10,  Ac. — Plul.  in  Ram, — Cic. 
fro  Balb.-'Ovid.  Met.  14,  Y.Bdi.--Flor,  1.  c  1. 

TiORUs,  I.  (Titus  Statilitts,)a  consul,  distin- 
guished by  his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well 
&s  by  a  theatre  which  be  built,  and  the  triumph 
he  obtained  after  a  prosperous  campaign  in 
Africa.    He  was  maae  prefect  of  Italy  by  his 

imperial  friend. II.  A  proconsul  or  Africa, 

accused  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him  to  be 
condenmed  that  she  might  become  mistress  of 
hisgardens.  TacU,  Ann.  12,  c.  SO.  Vid,  Part  III. 

Taxilus,  or  Taxiles,  I.  a  king  of  Taxila^ 
the  a^  of  Alexander,  called  also  Ompkis.  He 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  rewarded  him 
with  great  liberality.    Diod.  n.—PUl.  in  AUx. 

-—jEliaTi.  V.  H.  5,  c.  6.— Ourt.  8,  c.  14. II. 

A  general  of  Mithridates,  who  assisted  Arche- 
laos  against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  B[e  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  Murxna,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Sylla. 

Techm£8sa,  the  datighter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
xeleutas.  When  her  father  was  killea  in  war 
by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  l^ 
him  she  had  a  son  called  Eurysaces.  Sophocles, 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Techmessa 
as  moving  her  hi]£band  to  pity  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties  when  he  wished  lo  stab  himself. 
Borat.  2,  Od.  1,  v.  e.—DiOfs,  Orel.—Sophoa, 
in  Ajaz. 

TECTAMna.    JHd.  Part  HI. 

TectosXges,  or  TEcroeXojB.     Vid.  Part  I. 

TfiouLA,  P.  IjIon.  a  comic  poet,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  198. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
;on  of  ^acus  and  £ndis.  He  was  a  brother  to 
Pelens,  and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
:hat  account  is  often  called  Telanumius  keros, 
ble  fled  from  Megara,  his  native  country,  after 
16  had  accidentally  murdered  his  brother  Pho- 
;as,  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to 
he  island  of  Salamis,  where  he  soon  after  mar- 
ked Glance,  the  daughter  of  Cychreus,  the  king 
>f  the  place.  At  the  death  of  nis  father-in-law, 
vho  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king 
>f  Salamis.  He  accompanied  Ja.^n  in  his  ex- 
>edition  to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to  Her- 
tules,  when  that  hero  took  Laomedon  prisoner 
ind  destroyed  Troy.  Telamon  was  rewarded 
>y  Hercules  for  his  services  with  the  hand  of 
iesione.  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
tinong  the  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  re- 
amed to  Greece.  He  also  married  Periboea, 
vhom  some  called  Eriboea.  Ovid,  Met.  13,  v. 
51. Sophod.  in  Aj.—Pindar.  Isthm.  6.—8tat. 
rheb.  6.—ApoUod  1,  2,  Ac—Paus.  in  Cor.— 
lygin,  fab.  97,  &c 


TELcmNEs^  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the  in- 
ventors of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodonis,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  nrst  who  raised  statues  to  the  gods. 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
into  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  and  according 
to  Ovid  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  all  ob- 
jects with  their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail 
to  fall  at  pleasure.  The  Telchinians  insulted 
VeJius,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them 
with  a  sudden  fury,  so  that  they  committed  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  ofiered  violence  even  to 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all 
by  a  deluge.   Diod — Ocid.  Met.  7,  v.  365,  &c. 

Telecles,  or  Teleclus,  I.  a  LAcedcemonian 
king,  of  the  family  of  the  Agidse,  who  reigned 
forty  years,  B.  C.  813.    Berodot.  7,  c.  205.— 

Pans.  3,  c.  2. II.  A  philosopher,  disciple  of 

Lacidas,  B.  C.  214. 

Teleclilbs,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called  the 
Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 
Plut.  in  Nidd.—AtAen.  8. 

TtLEodNXTs,  I.  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
bom  in  the  island  of  JEaea,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. When  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood,, 
he  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  himself  known  to  his 
father,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and,  being  destitute  of  provisions,  he  plunderea 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus  came  to  defend  the  property 
of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  invader; 
a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and,  according 
to  Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  bis  father's  body, 
where  it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Pene- 
lope also  accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and 
soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  Pene- 
lope were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minerva.  Pe- 
nelope had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Italy.  Telegonus  found- 
ed Tusculnm  and  Tiber  or  Praeneste,  in  Italy, 
and  accordin|p  to  some  he  left  one  daughter, 
called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Mamilii  at  Rome  were  descended. 
HoraL  3,  od.  29^  v.  S.—Ovid.  F\ut.  3  and  4. 
THst.  1,  el.  l.^PhU.  in  Par.—Hygin.  fab. 
Vn.—Diod.  7 — -IL  A  son  of  Proteus,  killed 

by  Hercules.  ApoUod, ^III.  A  king  of  £g3rpt, 

who  married  lo  after  she  had  been  restored  to 
her  original  form  by  Jupiter.    Id. 

Telemachus,  a  son  or  Ulvsses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  stUl  in  the  cradle  when  his  fatber  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Telemachus. 
anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him,  ana 
as  the  place  of  his  residence  and  the  cause  of 
his  long  absence  were  then  nnknown,  he  visited 
the  court  of  Menelans  and  Nestor  to  obtain  in- 
formation. He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had 
conspired  to  murder  him,  but  he  avoided  their 
snares,  and,  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  discover- 
ed his  father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the  house 
of  Eumeens.  With  this  faithful  servant  and 
Ulysses,  Telemachus  concerted  how  to  deliver 
his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  her  suitors, 
and  it  was  eflected  with  success.  After  the 
death  of  his  lather,  Telemachus  went  to  the 
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jaknd  of  JEsea,  where  he  married  Circe,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  Cassiphone,  the  daoshter  of 
Circe,  hy  whom  ae  had  a  son  called  LaLinos. 
He  some  time  after  h^d  the  misfoitnne  to  kill 
his  moiber-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where 
he  founded  Clnsiom.  Telemachos  was  accom- 
panied in  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  Menelaos  by 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  under  the  form  of  Men- 
tor. It  is  said  that  when  a  child,  Telemachus 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  that  a  dolphin  brought  him 
safe  to  shore  after  he  had  remained  some  time 
nnder  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulysses 
had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  engraved  on  the  seal 
which  he  wore  in  his  ring.  Bifgin.  fab.  95  and 
125.— arti2.  HeraU.  1,  T.  9S.Sorat.  1  ep.  7, 
V.  il.— Homer.  Od.  2,  dec. — lACophr.  in  Ctus. 

Telephus,  (L.  Veru.s.)  wrote  a  book  on  the 
rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a  comparison  of  that 
roet  with  Plato,  and  other  treatises,  all  lost 
Vid.  Part  III. 

Telesilla,  a  lyric  poeten  of  Argos,  who 
bravely  defended  ner  country  against  theLace- 
jasmonians,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in  the  temple 
of  Venus.    Paus.  S,  c.  9D. 

Telbsinos,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marins,and  fought  against 
the  genertds  of  Sylla.  He  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  defeated  Sylla  with  great  loss.  He 
was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bloodv  battle,  and 
left  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  after  be  badgiven 
repeated  proofs  of  valour  and  courage.  PM. 
in  Mar.  &c. 

Teluas,  a  fhmous  soothsayer  of  Elis,  in  the 
age  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
Phocis,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants raised  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.    Pans.  10,  v.  h—Beroioi.  8,  c.  27. 

Tellus,  a  poor  man,  whom  Solon  called  hap- 
pier than  CrcBsus,  the  rich  and  ambitious  king 
of  Lydia,  Tellus  had  the  happiness  to  see  a 
strong  and  healthy  family  of  cnildren,  and  at 
last  to  fall  in  the  defence  of  his  coimtry  HBro- 
dot.  1,  c.  30. 

Temenus,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  was  the 
first  of  the  Heraclidse  who  returned  to  Pelopon- 
nesus with  his  brother  Ctesiphontes  in  the  reign 
of  Tisamenes,  king  of  Argos.  Temenus made 
himself  ma.^er  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  reisfuing  sovereign.  Af- 
ter death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law 
Deiphon.who  had  married  his  daughter  Hyme- 
tho,  and  his  succession  was  in  preference  to  his 
own  son.  AfMfUod^  2,  c.  7. — Paus.  2,  c.  18  and  19. 

Tenes,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
bv  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his  wife 
Philonome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cycnus 
and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion.  Tenes 
arrived  safe  in  Leacophrys,  which  he  called 
TenedoR,  and  of  which  he  became  the  sove- 
reign. Some  time  after,  Cycnus  discovered  the 
goilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and  as  he  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  son  whom  he  had  so 

frossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedas.  But  when 
e  had  tied  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  ofl^ 
the  cable  with  a  hatchet,  and  snfi^ered  his  father's 
ship  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea.  From  this 
circumstance  the  kaUhet  of  Irenes  is  become 
proverbial  to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot 
be  pacified.    Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 


provert)  arose  from  the  severity  of  a  law  budK 
by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against  adultery,  by  whidi 
the  guilty  were  both  put  to  death  by  a  natebdl 
The  hatchet  of  Tenes  was  carefiilfy  preserveA 
at  Tenedoa,  and  afterwards  deposited  by  Peri- 
clytus,  son  of  Eutymachus,  in  the  tonple  of 
Delphi,  where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  Tenes,  as  some  suppose,  was  kiSfd 
by  Achilles,  as  he  defended  his  country  agaiatf 
the  Greelra,  and  he  received  divine  honours 
after  death.  His  statue  at  Tenedoa  was  caniei 
away  by  Verres.    Strdb.  13.~Pincs.  k>,  c  14 

Tennes,  a  king  of  Sodon,  who,  when  his 
coimtry  was  besieged  by  the  Persians,  bartt 
himself  and  the  city  together,  B.  C.  35L 

Tebemtu,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicera  She  beeaaie 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  ealkd 
Tulliola.  Cieero  repudiated  her,  becaase  she 
had  been  faithless  to  nis  bed  when  he  was  bt- 
nished  in  Asia.  Terentia  married  SaUfist,Ci(^ 
ro's  enemy,  and  afterwards  Measala  CorvinuR. 
She  lived  to  her  103d,  or,  accordingto  Pliny,  to 
her  1 17th  year.    PM.  in  CU.-—  v£l  Max.  I,  e. 

\Z.—Cic.  ad  AUit.  11,  ep.  16,  &c. IL  The 

wife  of  Maecenas,  with  whom  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  carried  on  an  intrigue.    This  beao- 
tifnl,  but  capricious  woman  was  the  sister  of 
Proculeius,  so  eminent  for  his  finateraal  love,  as 
alao  of  Lxcin  ins  Mnzeena,  who  conspired  against 
Augiistus ;  and  she  is  suppoaed  by  some,  though 
we  think  erroneously,  to  oe  the  Licymnia  whoa 
Horace  celebrates  for  her  personal  cbams  aad 
accomplishments,  and  for  the  paaskn  wjft 
which  ahe  had  inspired  his  patnm.   The  extra- 
vagance  and  bad  temper  of  this  fhnlastical,  yet 
lovely  woman,  were  sources  of  peipefual  cha- 
finfin  and  uneasiness  to  her  humud.    Thcegh 
his  existence  was  embiaered  by  her  folly  and 
caprice,  he  continued  during  his  whole  life  to 
be  the  dupe  of  the  passion  which  he  enteiiajBed 
for  her.    He  coula  neither  live  with  nor  with- 
out her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  was  reem- 
ciled,  almost  every  day,  and  put  her  away  oae 
moment,  and  take  her  oack  the  next,  which  has 
led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times^  yet  never  had  but  one  wife. 
Terentia  vied  m  personal  charms  with  die  em- 
peress  Livia,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  the 
afi^ctions  of  Augustus.    She  accompanied  bef 
husband  and  the  emperor  on  an  expedition  to 
Gaul,  in  the  year  738,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
reported  to  have  been  undertaken  in  order  that 
Augustus   might   enjoy  her  society  without 
attracting  the  notice  or  animadversioiu  of  ^ 
capital.    Mecenas  was  not  courtier  enovpch  to 
appear  blind  to  the  infidelities  of  Terentia,  or 
to  sleep  for  the  accommodaticm  of  the  emnertir, 
as  the  senator  Oalba  is  said  to  have  sihrnabered 
for  the  minister.    The  umbrage  Maeceims  took 
at  the  attentions  paid  by  his  ma.tter  toTenntsa, 
is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as  the  diief  caose  ef 
that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which  Maecepas 
experienced  about  four  years  previoosijr  lo  I^ 
death.    Others  have  supposed,  that  it  wws  bc« 
the  intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terentia  vhieh 
diminished  his  influence,  but  a  discoverr  mwfe 
by  the  emperor,  that  be  had  revealed  to&iswife 
some  circumstances  concerning  the  ec 
in  which  her  brother  Munena  had  bees  ^ 

Terentta  Lex,  called  also  Cas^a, 
tariaj  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  LuenRus  aad  C. 
Cassius,  A.  U.  C.  680.  It  ordered  that  the 
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price  should  be  given  for  all  com  bought  in  the 
provinces,  to  hinder  the  exactions  of  the  quoes- 
tors.— Another,  by  Terentius  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  291,  to  elect  five  persons  to  define  the 
power  of  the  consuls,  lest  they  should  abuse  the 
public  confidence  by  violence  or  rapine. 

Terentianxis^  I.  a  Roman,  to  whom  I^onei- 

nus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. ^II. 

Mauftts,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  240. 


Terentius  Publius,  I.  This  celebrated  dra- 
matist, the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  Roman 
stage,  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  the  560(h 
year  of  Rome.  In  what  manner  he  came  or 
was  brought  hither  is  uncertain.  He  was,  in 
early  youth,  the  freedman  of  one  Terentius 
Lucanus  in  that  city,  whose  name  has  beenper- 
neiuated  only  by  the  glory  of  his  slave.  After 
be  had  obiamed  his  freedom,  he  became  the 
friend  of  Lselins,  and  of  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus.  His  Andria  was  not  acted  till  the 
year  587— two  years,  according  to  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle,  after  the  death  of  CaeciUus ;  which 
unfortunately  throws  some  doubt  on  ihe  agree- 
able anecdote  recorded  by  Donatus,  of  his  in- 
troduction, in  a  wretched  garb,  into  the  house 
of  Cascilius,  in  order  to  read  his  comedy  to 
that  poet,  by  whom,  as  a  mean  person,  he  was 
seated  on  a  low  siool,  till  he  astonished  him 
with  the  matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
Andria^  when  he  was  placed  on  the  couch,  and 
invited  to  partake  the  supper  of  the  veteran 
dramaiisL  After  he  had  given  six  comedies 
lo  the  stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece, 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  manner  of 
his  death,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain. 
According  to  one  report,  he  perished  at  sea, 
orhile  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
>ringing  with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  come- 
Lies,  which  he  had  translated  from  Menander ; 
iccording  to  other  accounts,  he  died  in  Ar- 
cadia for  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  comedies, 
vhich  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome, 
ii  whatever  wav  it  was  occasioned,  his  death 
lappened  when  ne  was  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
y-four,  and  in  the  year  594  from  the  building 
»f  the  city.  Andria^ — acted  in  587,  is  the  first 
Q  point  of  time,  and  is  usually  accounted  the 
irst  in  merit,  of  the  productions  of  Terence, 
jjke  most  of  his  other  comedies,  it  has  a  double 
loc.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Andrian  and 
^erirUhian  of  Menander^  but  it  does  not  ap- 
ear  that  Terence  took  his  principal  plot  from 
ne  of  those  Greek  plays,  and  the  under-plot 
rom  the  other.  He  employed  both  to  form  his 
hief  fable ;  and  added  the  characters,  on  which 
16  under-plot  is  founded,  from  his  own  inven- 
on,  or  from  some  third  play  now  unknown  to 
s.  The  long  narrative  with  which  the  Andria^ 
ke  several  other  plays  of  Terence,  commences, 
ad  which  is  a  component  part  of  the  drama 
self,  is  beautiftil  In  point  of  style,  and  does  not 
111  to  excite  our  interest  concerning  the  charac- 
Ts.  This  play  has  been  imitated  in  the  yin- 
rlenne  of  Baron,  the  celebrated  French  actor, 
'he  Latin  names  are  preserved  in  the  dramatis 
fTsona,  and  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  acts,  have 
sen  nearly  translated  from  Terence.  Steele's 
onscious  Lovers  Is  the  best  imitation  of  the  Ati- 
Ha.  Eumxhus. — Though,  in  modem  times, 
Part  IL— 4K 


the  Andria  has  been  the  most  admired  play  of 
Terence,  in  Rome  the  Eunv£h%Ls  was  by  much 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  performances,  and 
he  received  for  it  8000  sesterces,  the  greatest 
reward  which  poet  had  ever  yet  obtained.  In 
the  Andria^  indeed,  there  is  much  grace  and 
delicacy,  and  some  tenderness:  but  the  Eunvr- 
ckus  is  so  fall  of  vivacity  and  nre,  as  almost  to 
redeem  its  author  from  ine  well-known  censure 
of  Caesar,  that  there  was  no  vis  conUca  in  his 
dramas.  The  chief  part  of  the  Eunuehis  i^ 
taken  from  a  play  of  the  same  title  by  Menan- 
der i  but  the  cnaralsters  of  the  parasite  and  cap- 
tain have  been  transferred  into  it  from  another 
play  of  Menander.  called  Kolaz.  There  was 
an  old  play,  too,  oy  Naevius,  founded  on  the 
jftf/oz;  out  Terence,  in  his  prologue,  denies 
having  been  indebted  to  this  performance. 
There  is  an  Italian  imitation  of  tne  EunucAus- 
in  La  TWanto,  a  comedy  by  Aretine,  in  which 
the  courtesan,  who  gives  the  name  to  the  play, 
corresponds  with  Thais,  and  her  lover  Orfinio 
to  Phsedria — the  characteristic  dispositions  of 
both  the  originals  being  closely  followed  in  the 
copy.  There  is  more  lubricity  in  the  EnnucAus 
of  Terence  than  in  any  other  of  his  perform- 
ances ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Fontaine  as  the  most  suitable  drama  for  his 
imitation.  His  Eunuque^  as  he  very  justly  re- 
marks in  his  advertisement  prefixed,  '*n*est 
qu'une  mediocre  copicd'un  excellent  original." 
The  only  English  imitation  of  the  EunwAiii  is 
BeUamira^  or  the  Mistress^  an  unsuccessful  com- 
edy, by  Sir  Charles  Sedlev,  first^rinted  in  1697, 
BeautofUimorwrnenos, — The  chief  plot  of  this 
play,  which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
nappv  efibrt  of  Terence's  imitation,  and  which, 
of  all  his  plays,  is  the  most  foreign  from  our 
manners,  is  taken,  like  the  last-mentioned 
drama,  from  Menander.  It  derives  its  Greek 
appellation  ftrom  the  voluntary  punishment  in« 
flicted  on  himself  bv  a  father,  who,  having 
driven  his  son  into  oanishment  by  excess  oF 
severity,  avenges  him,  by  retiring  to  the  conn- 
try,  where  he  partakes  only  of  the  hardest  fare, 
and  labours  tne  ground  wiUi  his  own  hands. 
The  deep  parental  distress,  however,  of  Mene* 
demuSj  with  which  the  play  opens,  forms  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  it,  as  the  son,  Clinia,  re- 
turns in  the  second  act,  and  other  incidents  of 
a  comic  cast  are  then  interwoven  with  the  drama. 
The  poet  being  perhaps  aware  that  the  action 
of  this  comedy  was  exceptionable,  and  that  the 
dramatic  unities  were  not  preserved  in  the  most 
rigid  sense  of  the  term,  has  apparently  exerted 
himself  to  compensate  for  these  deficiencies  by 
the  introduction  of  many  beautiful  moral  max- 
ims :  and  by  that  purity  of  stvle,  which  distin- 
guishes all  his  productions,  but  which  shines, 
perhaps,  most  brightly  in  tne  BsautontinunM^ 
menos.  That  part  of  the  plot  of  this  comedy, 
where  Clitopho*s  mistress  is  introduced  as 
Clinia*s  mistress,  into  the  house  of  both  the  old 
men,  has  ^ven  rise  to  Chapman's  comedy,  All 
PooUs,  which  was  first  printed  in  1605, 4to.  and 
was  a  favourite  production  in  its  day.  Addpki. 
—The  principal  subject  of  this  drama  is  usuallv 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander^ 
Adelphoi;  but  it  appears  that  Alexis,  the  uncle 
of  Menander,  also  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled 
Adelphoi;  so  that  perhaps  the  elegant  Latin 
copy  may  have  been  as  much  indebted  to  the 
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wide's  as  to  the  nq)liew*8  performance,  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  characters  and  the  charms  of 
ils  dialogue.  We  are  informed,  however,  in 
the  prologue,  that  the  part  of  the  drama  in 
whicn  the  mosic  girl  is  carried  off  from  the 
pander,  has  been  taken  from  the  Sfnapotkne$- 
carUes  of  Diphilus.  That  comedy,  though  the 
Tervion  is  now  lost,  had  been  translated  by  Plau- 
tOB,  under  the  title  of  CcmmtmeThUs.  He  had 
left  out  the  incidents,  however,  concerning  the 
music  girl,  and  Terence  availed  himself  of  this 
amission  to  interweave  them  with  the  principal 
plot  of  bis  del%htful  drama.  The  Adelphi 
IS  also  the  orii^in  of  Shadwell's  comedy,  the 
Squire  of  Alsatia.  Spence,  in  his  Anecdotes, 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Dennis  the  critic,  that 
the  story  on  which  the  Squire  of  Alsaiia  was 
bnUt,  was  a  true  fact.  That  the  whole  plot  is 
fi>unded  on  (act,  we  think  verv  improbable,  as  it 
coincides  most  closely  with  that  of  the  Adelpki. 
In  Cumberland's  Choleric  Mm,  the  chief  char* 
acters,  though  he  seems  to  deny  it  in  his  dedi- 
catory episiTe  to  Detraction,  nave  also  been 
traced  after  those  of  the  Adelpki,  tiecyra, — 
Several  of  Terence's  plays  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted comedies,  if  by  that  term  be  unaerstood, 
dramas  which  excite  laughter.  They  are  in 
what  the  French  call  genre  serieux,  and  are 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  cojnedie  larmoyatUe. 
The  events  of  human  life  for  the  most  part,  are 
neither  deefily  distressing  nor  ridiculous ;  and. 
Id  a  dramatic  representation  of  such  incidents, 
the  action  must  advance  by  embarrassments  and 
perplexities,  which,  though  below  tragicpathos, 
are  not  calculated  to  excite  merriment.  Diderot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  student  of  the 
works  of  Terence,  thinks  the  Becyra.  or  Moth- 
er-in-law, should  be  classed  among  tne  serious 
dramas.  It  exhibits  no  buffoonery,  or  tricks  of 
slaves,  or  ridiculous  parasite,  or  extravagant 
braggart  captain ;  but  contains  a  beautiful  and 
deligntful  picture  of  private  life,  and  those  dis- 
tresses which  *'  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of  do- 
mestic joy."  PA^rmio— like  the  last-mentioned 
play,  was  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Apollodorus. 
who  called  it  Epidicazomenos.  Terence  named 
it  Phormioy  from  a  parasite  whose  contrivances 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  comedy,  and  who 
connects  its  double  plot.  It  is  curious  that  this 
play,  which  Donatus  says  is  founded  on  pas- 
sions almost  too  high  for  comedy,  should  have 
given  rise  to  the  most  fanciful  of  all  Moliere*s 
productions,  Les  Pfiurberies  de  Scajnn,  a  cele- 
Drated,  though  at  first  an  unsuccessful  play, 
where,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he  has 
burlesqued  rather  than  added  dignity  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  original  from  which  he  borrowed. 
From  the  above  sketches  some  idea  may  have 
been  formed  of  Terence's  plots,  most  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  Greek  stage,  on  which  he 
knew  they  had  already  pleased.  He  has  given 
proofs,  however,  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  in 
the  additions  and  alterations  made  on  those  bor- 
rowed subjects;  and,  had  he  lived  an  age  later, 
when  all  the  arts  were  in  full  glory  at  Rome, 
and  the  empire  at  its  height  of  power  and 
splendour,  he  would  have  found  domestic  sub- 
jects sufficient  to  supply  his  scene  with  interest 
and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  account- 
ed it  a  greater  merit — "  Graecas  transferre  quam 
proprias  scribere."  Terence  was  a  more  rigid 
observer  than  h^  Roman  predecessors  of  the 


unities  of  time  and  place.  But  thoa^  he  k0 
perhaps  too  rigidly  observed  the  unities  of  time 
and  piace,  in  none  of  his  dramas,  with  a  single 
exceptioQ^  has  that  of  plot  been  adhered  ux 
The  simplicity  and  exact  unity  of  fable  in  the 
Greek  comedies  would  have  been  insipid  to  a 
people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  genuine 
beauties  of  the  drama.  Such  plays  are  of  too 
thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  gross 
and  lumpish  taste  of  a  Roman  audience.  The 
Latin  poets,  therefore,  bethought  themselves  of 
combining  two  stories  into  one.  and  this  Junc- 
tion, which  we  call  the  double  plot,  by  affording 
the  opponunity  of  more  incidents,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  action,  best  contributed  to  the  grati- 
fication of  those  whom  thcj  had  to  i&ase. 
But  of  all  the  Latin  comedians,  Tere&ce  ao- 
pears  to  have  practised  this  art  the  most  assio- 
uously.  Next  to  the  management  of  the  |4oC, 
the  characters  and  manners  represented  are  the 
most  important  points  in  a  comedy;  and  in 
these  Terence  was  considered  by  the  andenis 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets.  The  style 
of  wit  and  humour  must  of  course  corresfKSMi 
with  that  of  the  characters  and  manners.  Ac- 
cordingly the  plays  of  Terence  are  not  much 
calculated  to  excite  ludicrous  emotkns,  and 
have  been  regarded  as  deficient  in  comic  force. 
Amon^  all  the  Latin  writers,  from  fiomiiis  to 
Ausonius,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy — ^in  fine,  nothing  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  comedies  of  Terence 
for  elegance  of  dialogue — ^presentioff  a  con- 
stant flow  of  easy,  genteel,  unaffected  discouise, 
which  never  suosides  into  vulgarity  or  gross- 
ness.  and  never  rises  higher  than  the  onunary 
level  of  polite  conversation.  After  having  ooo- 
sidered  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence, 
one  is  naturally  led  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  these  two  celebrated  dramatists.  The 
improvement  of  the  times  brought  the  works  of 
Terence  to  perfection  and  maturity,  as  ranch 
as  his  own  genius.  It  is  evident  that  he  was 
chieflv  desirous  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were  possessed 
of  true  wit  and  judgment,  and  the  dread  ai 
whose  censure  ever  kept  him  within  the  bounds 
of  correct  taste ;  while  the  sole  object  of  Pluum^ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  merri- 
ment of  an  audience  of  little  refinemeiit.  It 
then,  we  merely  consider  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  productions^  without  reference  to  the  ar- 
cumstances  or  situation  of  the  auihofs,  stiB 
Plautus  will  be  accounted  superior  in  that  vt- 
vacity  of  action,  and  variety  of  inciden^  which 
raise  curiosity,  and  hurry  on  the  mind  to  the 
conclusion.  We  delight,  on  the  contrary,  u> 
lio^ron  every  scene,  almost  on  every  seniesee, 
of  Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in 
Plautus's  fables,  and  the  incidents  do  not  prop- 
erly adhere. — in  Terence,  all  the  links  of  the 
action  depend  on  each  other.  Ptaotns  has 
more  variety  in  his  exMMtion  of  characteis  and 
manners,  but  his  pictures  are  often  overcharged, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  hi^ilif 
coloured  than  becomes  the  modesty  of  namrei 
Plautus's  sentences  have  a  peculiar  iunaittiess. 
which  conveys  the  thought  with  dearaess,  and 
strikes  the  imagination  strongly,  so  that  the 
mind  is  excited  to  attention,  and  retains  the 
idea  with  pleasure;  but  they  are  often  Ibrted 
and  affected^  and  of  a  descnption  little  nnd  m 
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the  coiDiserce  of  the  world;  whereas  every 
word  of  Terence  has  direct  relation  to  thebnsi- 
ness  of  life  and  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
language  of  Plautos  is  more  rich  and  luxu- 
riant than  that  of  Terence,  but  is  far  from  be- 
ing so  equal,  uniform,  and  chaste.  It  is  oAen 
stained  with  vulgarity,  and  sometimes  swells 
beyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialogue,  while  that 
of  Terence  is  puro  simiUimus  amni.  The 
verses  of  PlautU8  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
nwmeri  inMonerii  and  Herman  declares,  that, 
at  least,  as  now  printed  amni  vUiorum  genere 
aduTtdant.  Terence  attends  more  to  ele^nce 
and  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  passion — 
Plautus  to  comic  expression.  In  fact,  the 
great  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  have  been  to 
excite  laughter  among  the  audience,  and  in 
this  object  he  completely  succeeded ;  but  for  its 
attainment  he  has  sacrificed  many  graces  and 
beauties  of  the  drama.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
humour — one  consisting  in  words  and  action, 
the  other  in  matter.  Ixow  Terence  abounds 
chiefly  in  the  last  species,  Plantus  in  the  first ; 
and  the  pleasantries  of  the  older  dramatist, 
which  were  so  often  flat,  low,  or  extravagant, 
finally  drew  down  the  censure  of  Horace, 
while  his  suceessor  was  extolled  by  that  poetical 
critic  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  dra- 
matic an.  "  In  short,'*  says  Crusius, "  Plautus 
as  more  gay,  Terence  more  chaste — the  first 
has  more  genius  and  fire,  the  latter  more  man- 
ners and  solidity.  Plautus  excels  in  low 
comedy  and  ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just 
characters,  and  maintaining  them  to  the  last. 
The  plots  of  both  arc  useful,  but  Terence's  are 
more  apt  to  languish,  whilst  Plautas's  spirit 
xnaiD tarns  the  action  with  vigour.  His  inven- 
tion was  greatest;  Terence's  art  and  manage- 
ment. Plautus  gives  the  stronger,  Terence  a 
more  elegant  delight.  Plautus  appears  the  bel- 
ter comedian  of  the  two,  as  Terence  the  finer 
poet.  The  former  has  more  compass  and  va- 
riety, the  latter  more  regularity  and  truth,  in  his 
characters.  Plautus  shone  most  on  the  stage ; 
Terence  pleases  best  in  the  closet.  Men  of  re- 
fined taste  would  prefer  Terence;  Plautus 
diverted  both  patrician  and  plebeian."  The  best 
editions  of  Terence  are  those  of  Westerhovius, 
3  voIs.4to.  AmsL  1726;  of  Edin.  12mo.  1758; 
of  Cambridge,  4to.  1723 ;  Hawkey's,  12mo. 
Dublin,  1745;  and  that  of  Zeunius,  8vo.  Lips. 
1774.     Cic,  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  Z.-^Paterc.  1,  c.  17. 

^QuiiUU.  10,  c.  l.^Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  59. 

II.  Culeo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  redeemed  by  Africanus.  When 
African  us  triumphed,  Culeo  followed  his  cha- 
riot with  a  jfiUtu  on  his  head.  He  was  some 
time  after  appointed  judge  between  his  deliverer 
and  the  people  of  Asia,  and  had  the  meanness 
to  condemn  him  and  his  brother  Asiatica& 

though  both  innocent.    Liv.  30,  c.  45. III. 

A  consul  with  JEmilias  Panlus  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  He  was  the  .son  of  a  butcher,  and 
had  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of 
his  father.  He  placed  himself  totally  In  the 
power  of  Hannibal  by  making  an  improper 
distribution  of  his  army.  After  he  had  been 
defeated,  and  his  colleague  slain,  he  retired  to 
Canusium,  with  the  remains  of  his  slaughtered 
conntrvmen,  and  sent  word  to  the  Roman  sen- 
ate of  his  defeat.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
Ibii  venerable  body,  because  he  had  engaged 


the  enemy,  however  improperly,  and  not 
despaired  of  the  affairs  ox  the  republic.  He 
was  offered  the  dictatorship,  which  he  declined. 

PltU.'-Liv.  22,  dtc. IV.  Marcus,  a  friend 

of  Sejanos,  accused  before  the  senate  for  his 
intimacy  with  that  discarded  favourite.  He 
made  a  noble  defence,  and  was  acquitted. 
Tacit.  Ann.  6. 

Terminilta,  annual  festivals  at  Rome,  ob- 
served in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual  for  peas- 
ants to  assemble  near  the  principal  landmarks 
which  separate  their  fields,  and  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to 
make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri- 
fice a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  Tbev  were  ori- 
ginally established  by  Numa,  and  though  at 
first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, ^et  in  process  of  time  landmarks  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  it.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v. 
641.— Ctc.  PhU.  12,  c.  10. 

Terpakder,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician  of 
Lesbos,  675  B.C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased  a 
tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  sweetness 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre, 
which  before  his  time  had  only  four.  JElian^ 
V.  H.  12,  c.  60.— PZtt*.  de  JMus. 

Tertia,  a  sister  of  Brutus,  who  married 
Cassius.  She  was  also  called  TYriuUa  and 
Jwnia.  Tacit.  A.  3,  c.  76. — SuH.  in  C€BS.  50. — 
Cic.  ad  B.  5and6, ad  AU.  15,  ep.  IIA.  16,  ep.  20. 

Tertuluanus,  (J.  Septimius  Florens,)  a 
celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originafiy  a  Pa- 
gan, but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  of 
which  he  became  an  able  advocate  by  his  wri- 
tings, which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
b'vely  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence,ele  vat' 
ed  style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  most 
famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works 
are,  his  Apology  for  the  Christians  and  his  Pre- 
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scriptions.  The  best  edition  of  Tenullian  is 
that  of  Semlerus,  4  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770;  and 
of  his  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo.  L. 
Bat  1718. 

TETRictTs,  a  Roman  senator,  sainted  emperor 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  in  triumph 
by  his  successful  adversary,  who  afterwards 
heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  upon  him 
and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

Teucer,  I.  a  kingof  Phrygla,  son  of  the  Scar 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  his  sub- 
jects the  worship  of  Cybele  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he  reigned 
was  from  him  called  7>ucrut,  and  his  subjects' 
llmcri.  His  daughter  Batea  married  Darda- 
nus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  ot  Teacria.    ApoUod.  3,  c. 

12.— rir^.  jEn.  3,  v.  108. II.  A  son  of 

Telamon,  king  of  Salamis.  by  Hesione,  the 
daughter  of  I^omedon.  He  was  one  of  He- 
len's suiters,  and  accordingly  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity.  It  is  said 
that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ajax  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the 
father  did  not  dishearten  the  son ;  he  left  Sa> 
lamis,  and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a 
town  which  he  called  Salamis,  after  his  native 
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conntiy.  He  attempted  to  no  ^urpfme  to  reco- 
ver the  island  of  Salamis  afler  his  father's  death. 
He  bnilt  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  Cn»rus,  on 
which  a  man  was  annually  sacrificed  till  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some  auppose  that 
Teacer  did  not  return  to  Cyprus,  but  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  less  reccired  opinion,  he  went  to 
settle  in  Spain,  where  new  Carthage  was  after- 
wards built,  and  thence  into  Qalaiia.  Bomer. 
n.  1,  V.  281.— Fot.  JEn,  1,  V.  eS^.—ApoUod. 
8,  c.  12.— 'Pans.  2,  c.  29.—Juain.  44,  c.  3.— 

PaUrc,  I,  c.  1. HI.  9***  of  ^*  servants  of 

Phalaris  of  Agrigenium. 

Tedta,  a  queen  of  Illyricnm,  B.  C.  331,  who 
ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  unprecedented  murder  was  the 
cause  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her  disgrace. 
FUfr.  2,  c.  S.—Plin.  34,  c.  6. 

TEurmus.     Fi^.Part  III. 

Thais,  a  famous  courtesan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
onests,  and  sained  such  an  ascendant  over  him, 
thai  she  made  him  bum  the  royal  palace  of 
Persepolis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she  mar- 
ried Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Menander  celebra- 
sed  her  channs,  both  mental  and  personal,which 
were  of  a  superior  nature,  and  on  this  account 
the  is  called  Mmandrea  by  Fropert.  3,  el.  6.— 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Atn,  3,  v.  604,  de  Rem.  Am.  v. 
384.— P;«/.  in  AUx.-'JiLv,  3,  v.  93.— .i/JhAi.  13, 
^13. 

TflALASsiua,  a  beautiftal  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisber,  afraid  of 
many  com])etitors,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her 
awav,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name 
of  Tnalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize 
for  him.  Their  union  was  attended  with  so 
much  happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at 
Rome  to  make  use  of  the  word  Thalassius  at 
nuptials,  and  to  w»h  those  that  were  married 
the  felicity  of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Bymen^  as  he  was  made 
a  deitv.  Phd.  in  Bom.— Martial  3,  ep.  93.— 
tAv.  I,  c.  9. 

THiLEs,  I.  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  born  at  M Hetus  in  Ionia.  He  was  de- 
acended  from  Cadmus;  his  father's  name  was 
Examius,  and  his  mother's  Cleobula.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  ancients,  he  travelled  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Crete, 
Phcinicia,  and  Egypt.  tJnder  the  priests  of 
Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to  measure,  with 
exactness,  the  vast  height  and  extent  of  a  pyra- 
mid, merely  by  its  shaaqw.  His  discoveries  in 
astronomy  were  great,  and  ingenious ;  he  was 
the  first  who  calculated  with  accuracy  a  solar 
eclipse.  He  discovered  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, he  divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones, 
and  recominended  the  division  of  the  year  into 
365  days,  wblch  was  universally  adopted  by  the 
Egyptian  philosophy.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which 
distingriished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations  under  the  successors  and  pupils 
of  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximahder, 
Anaximenes,  Anaxagora^,  and  Archelaus,  the 
inaster  of  Socrates.    Tliales  was  tiever  mar- 


ried ;  and  when  bis  mother  pressed  bim  to 
choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.  The 
same  exhortations  were  afterwards  repeated, 
but  the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  cAkserring 
that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  mazrimo- 
nial  state.  He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his 
aee,  about  548  years  before  the  Christian  eia: 
His  compositions  on  philosophical  subiects  are 
lost.    Hsrodat.    1,  c.    Z— Plato.— Dufg.   L— 

Cic.  de  Sat,  D.  Ac II.  A  lyric  poec  of 

Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus.    He  prepared, 
by  his  rhapsodies,  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  to' 
receive  the  rigorous  institutions  of  nis  ftien^ 
and  inculcatetl  a  reverence  for  the  peace  <s 
civil  society. 

Thalestrii,  or  Tbalestris,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  womea, 
came  35  days^  journey  to  meet  Alexander  ia 
his  Aidatic  conquests,  to  raise  chDdren  by  a 
man  whose  fame  was  so  great,  and  cdorage  so 
uncommon.  Curt.  6,  c.  5. — Slrab.  11. — Justin, 
2,  c.  4. 

Thaltssia,  Greek  festivals,  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres,  lo 
whom  the  first  fruits  were  r^^olarly  ofael 
Schol.  Tkeocr.b. 

Thamtras,  or  THAamiifl.     Vid.  Part  lU. 

Thargelia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  bonoor  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  d^ 
and  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  carried  obre 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  cabes  and 
fruits.    Alhen,\2. 

Thasids,  or  Thrasius,  a  famons  soothsayer 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  kin^  of  ^BypU 
that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which  afflSttd 
his  countiy  he  must  offer  a  lorei^er  to  Jopiter. 
Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
and  sacrificed  to  the  god,  as  he  was  not  a  aioiTc 
of  Egypt.     Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  L  ^.  549. 

Theaoenes,  an  athlete  of  xhasos^  fsmam 
for  his  strength.  His  father*s  name  was  Ti- 
mosthenes.  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was 
crowned  aoove  a  thousand  times  at  the  pabtic 
fames  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a  goa  after 
death.    Pans.  6,  c.  6  and  ll.~>Pltcl. 

Theageb,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates.    Plato.— JEHan^  V.  B.  4,  fte. 

Theano,  I.  the  wife  of  Metapontus,  sob  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  twins  to  her  hnsbaiid  whea 
he  wished  to  repudiate  her  fw  her  bwreanesSk 
The  children  were  educated  with  the  greater 
care,  and  soine  time  afterwards  Tbeaao  bers^ 
became  mother  of  twins.  When  they  were 
grown  up  she  encouraged  them  to  muraer  the 
supposititious  children,  who  were  to  succeed  to 
their  father's  throne  in  preference  to  them. 
They  were  both  kjlled  in  the  attempt,  aod  the 
father,  dUqpleased  with  the  conduct  of  TbeaiM^ 
repudiated  her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  long  considered  as  bis  own. 
0!fl(in.  fab.  186.— — It  A  daughter  of  CisaeoSL 
sister  to  Hecuba,  who  married  Anterior,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  PaDadiura 
to  the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess  of  Minerva. 
Bomer.  U.  6,  v.  998.— Pans.  10.  c.  27.— IXdas 

Cret.  5,  c.  8. III.  The  wife  of  the  phtkeb- 

pher  Pythagoras,  daughter  of  Pythanax  of 
Crete,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Brontinus  of 

Crotona.    IHog.  8,  c.  49. -TV.  A  priesieff 

of  Athens,  daughter  of  Menon.  who  refbsed  to 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  Alcihiades  when  be 
was  accused  of  baring  mutilated  all  the  aialttn 
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of  Mercury.  PluU. — — V.  The  mother  of  Paii- 
tonias.  She  was  the  first,  as  it  is  reported,  who 
brought  a  stone  to  the  entrance  ot  Minerva's 
tiemple,  to  shut  up  her  son  when  she  heard  of  his 
crimes  and  perfidy  to  his  country.  Polyan.  S. 
Themison,  I.  a  famous  physician  of  Laodi- 
cea,  disciple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder 
ofa  sect  called  methodists,  because  he  wished 
to  introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
taid  the  practice  of  physic  He  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  age.  Plin.  29,  c.  l.—Juv.  10. 
— — II.  One  of  the  generals  and  ministers  of 
Aniiochus  the  Qreat.  He  Was  bom  at  Cyprus. 
JBUian.  V.  JO.  2,  c.  41. 

Themistius,  a  celebrated   philosopher   of 
Paphlagonia,  in  the  age  of  Constantius,  greatly 
esteem^l  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
Eupkrades,  the  fine  speaker,  from  his  eloquent 
and  commanding  delivery.    He  was  made  a 
Roman  senator,  and  always  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  and  munificence.    His  school  was 
greatly  frequented.    He  wrote,  when  young, 
some  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  of 
which  are  still  eztanr,  and  33  of  his  orations. 
The  best  edition  of  Themistius  is  that  of  Har- 
duin,  fol.  Paris,  1684. 
Thbmisto.     Vid.  Part  IIL 
Themistocles,  I.  a  celebrated  general,  bom 
at  Athens.    His  father's  name  was  Neocles, 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonnm,  a  na- 
tive of  Halicaraassus,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Acarna- 
nia.    The  beginning  of  his  youth  was  marked 
by  vices  so  flagrant,  and  an  inclination  so  incor- 
ngible,  that  his  father  disinherited  him.    This, 
which  might  have  disheartened  others,  rousea 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles,  and  the  protec- 
tion which  he  was  denied  at  home,  he  sought  in 
courting  the  favours  of  the  populace,  and  in 
sharing  the  administration  of  public  afiairs. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Theraistocl^ 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
in  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  his 
care.    Wnile  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Leo> 
nidas  were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermo- 
pylae, the  naval  operations  of  Themistocles,  and 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  Were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes  and 
to   ruin   his  maritime  power.    The  obstinate 
wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the  Grecian 
fleet  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interest  of 
the  allies,  had  not  Themistocles  freely  relin- 
quished his  pretensions,  and,  by  nominating  bis 
rival   Eurybiades  master  of  the  expedition, 
shown  the  world  that  his  ambition  could  stoop 
when   his  country  demanded  his  assistance. 
The  Persian  fleet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the 
C^reeks ;  but  a  decisive  battle  had  never  been 
fought,  if  Themistocles  had  not  used  threats 
jnd  entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
lid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  oracle  to 
jecond  his  measures.  The  Greeks,  actuated  by 
liflferent  views,  were  unwilling  to  make  head  by 
iCB.  against  an  enemy  whom  they  saw  victorious 
jy  land,  plundering  their  cities,  and  destroying 
ill  by  fire  and  sword;  but  before  they  were 
lispersed,   Themistocles  sent  intelligence   of 
;heir  intentions  to  tHe  Persian  monarch.    Xer- 
ces,    by  immediitely  blocking  them  with  his 
leet   in    the  bay  of  Salamis,  prevented   their 
sscape ;  and  while  he  wished  to  crush  them  all 
it  one  blow,  he  obliged  them  to  fight  for  their 


safety^  well  as  for  th^  hbnomr  of  thdr  doon- 
trv.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  near  the 
island  of  Salamis,  B.  C.  460^  was  decisive ;  tho 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and  Themistocles 
the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  formidable 
navy  of  Xerxes.  Further  to  insure  the  peace 
of  bis  country,  Themistocles  informed  the  Asi'^ 
atic  monarch  that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to 
cot  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia. 
This  met  with  equal  success :  Xerxes  hastened 
away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed,  on 
the  words  of  Themistocles,  that  his  return 
would  be  disputed,  he  left  his  forces  without  a 
general,  and  his  fleets  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
victorious  Greeks.  These  signal  services  to  his 
country  endeared  Themistocles  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  he  was  universally  called  the  most 
warlike  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Greeks 
Wio  fought  against  the  Persians.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  mostdistin^ished  honours,  and 
by  his  prudent  administration  Athens  was  soon 
fortified  with  strong  walls,  her  Pirsus  was  re* 
built,  and  her  harbours  were  filled  with  a  nu^ 
meronsand  powerful  navy,  which  rendered  her 
the  mistress  of  Greece.  Yet  in  the  midst  ot 
that  glory  the  conqueror  of  Xerxes  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  which  hadi 
proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  his  illustrious  pre* 
decessors.  He  was  banished  from  the  city,  and 
after  he  had  sou&rht  in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  republics  ofGreece  and  the  barbarians  of 
Thrace,  he  threw  himself  into  the  armsl  of  a 
monarch  whose  fleets  he  had  defeated,  and 
whose  father  he  had  rained.  Artaxerxes,  the 
successor  of  Xerxes,  received  the  Illustrious 
Athenian  with  kindness ;  and  though  he  had 
formerly  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  yet  he  made 
him  one  of  his  greatest  favourites,  and  bestow- 
ed three  rich  cities  upon  him,  to  provide  him 
with  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Such  kindness 
from  a  monarch,  from  whom  he  perhaps  ex- 
pected the  most  hostile  treatment,  did  not  alter 
the  sentiments  of  Themistocles.  He  still  re- 
membered that  Athens  gave  him  birth,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  in-* 
joring  his  country,  and  therefore  his  inability 
of  carrying  on  war  against  Greece,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Artaxerxes,  obliged  him  to  dest ror^ 
himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain ;  and  whild 
some  a£firm  that  he  poisoned  himself,  others 
declare  that  befell  a  prey  to  a  violent  distempet 
in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  where  he  bad  fixed 
his  residence,  while  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed 
to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  began  to  repent  too 
late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. Themis-tocles  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
nsre,  about  449  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  admired  as  a  man  naturally  cour- 
ageous, of  a  disposition  fbnd  of  activity,  ambi- 
tious of  glory  and  enterprise.  Blessed  with  a 
provident  and  discerning  mind,  he  seemed  to 
rise  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  th^  midst  ot 
adversity,  possessed  of  resources  which  could 
enable  him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even 
to  command  fortune.  PltU.  <f  C  IVev.  in  vUA. 
—Pa/iis.  1,  c.  I.  8,  c.  52.— JSrWan.  F.  H.  2,  c.  13, 

I.  9,  c.  18, 1. 13,  c.  40. II.  A  writer,  some  of 

whose  letters  are  extant. 
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TBSMnooiMis,  a  historian  of  Sjrraciise,  in 
the  age  of  Anaxerzes  Mnemon.  He  wrote  on 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  a  subject  ably 
tieated  afterwards  by  Aenophon. 

TRsocLTMENas,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.  fiis  father's  name 
was  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemacbus.  Homer. 
Oi.  15,  V.  2^,  Sic.—Hygin.  fab.  198. 

TasdcaiTus,  L  a  Qreek  poet,  who  flourished 
at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  282  B.  C.  His  father's 
name  was  Praxagoras  or  Simicbus,  and  his  tno- 
ther's,  Pbilina.  He  lived  m  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whose  praises  he  sun^  and  whose 
fayours  he  enjoyed.  Theocritus  distinj^uished 
himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which 
30  idyllia  and  some  epigrams  are  extant,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired  for  their 
beauty,  elegance,  and  simpliciiv.  Virgil,  in  his 
eclogues,  ha.s  imitated  and  often  copied  hii|L 
Theocritus  has  been  blamed  for  the  many  inde- 
licate and  obscene  expressions  which  he  uses, 
and  while  he  introduces  shepherds  and  peasants, 
with  all  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature, 
he  often  disguises  their  character  by  making 
them  speak  on  high  and  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be  stran- 
gled. He  also  wrote  a  ludicrous  poem,  called 
SyrinZf  and  placed  his  verses  in  such  order  that 
they  represented  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  Warton*s,  2  vols. 
4to.  Oxon.  1770:  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1699 ;  that  of  Valkenaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781 ; 
and  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  4to.   Lips.  1760. 

QuinUl,  10,  c.  l.^LaeH.  5. II.  A  Greek 

historian  of  Chios,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Lybia.    PltU. 

Theodectes,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis,  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 
besides  other  works  now  lost  He  bad  such  a 
happy  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowned  with  garlands  the  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  poet. 
Cic  Th«c.  1,  c.  24,  in  Oral.  51,  &c.— P/«/.— 
(luitUil. 

Theodora,  I.  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximian,  who  married  Constantius. 

II.  A  daughter  of  Constantine. III.  A  wo- 
man who,  from  being  a  courtesan,  became  em- 
peress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguished  herself 

by  her  intrigues  and  enterprises. The  name 

of  Theodora  is  common  to  the  emperesses  of 
the  East  in  a  later  period. 

Theodorbtus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  425,  whose  works  have  been 
edited,  5  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1642,  and  5  vols.  Hals, 
1769  to  1774. 

TBEODoarrus,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, whose  works  have  been  best  edited  by 
Reading,  fol.  Canlab.  1720. 

ThrodOrus,  I.  a  Syracusan,  of  great  authority 
among  his  countrymen,  who  severely  inveig^hed 

r'nst  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius. II.  A 
3sopher,  disciple  to  A  ristippus.  He  den  ied 
the  existence  of  a  god.  He  was  banished  from 
Cyrene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friend- 
ship of  Demetrius  Phalereus  saved  him  from 
the  accusations  which  were  carried  to  the  Are- 
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opagns  against  him.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  at  last  oondenmed  to  death  tor  his  impiety, 

and  that  he  drank  poison. IIL  A  preceptor 

to  one  of  the  sons  or  Antony,  whom  he  betrayed 

to  Augustus. IV.  A  consul  in  the  reign  of 

Honorius.  Claudian  wrote  a  poem  upon  him, 
in  which  he  praises  him  with  great  liberality, 

^V.  A  secretary  of  Valens.    He  coospirei 

amnst  the  emperor,  and  was  beheaded.—— 
vl.  A  man  who  compiled  a  history  of  Rome. 
Of  this  nothing  but  hjs  history  of  the  reigns  of 

Consttmtine  and  Constantius  is  extant. ^VIL 

A  Greek  poet,  in  the  age  of  Cleopatra.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis,  which  O^id 

imitated,  as  some  suppose. ^VIII.  An  aitist 

of  Samoa,  about  700  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
first  who  found  out  the  art  of  melting  iron,  with 

which  he  made  statues. IX.  A  Greek  writer, 

called  also  Prodramus.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  unknown.  There  is  a  romance  of  his 
composition  extant,  called  the  amours  of  Rho- 
dantne  and  Dosicles.  The  only  edition  of 
which  was  by  Gaulminus,  8vo.  Parts,  1^5. 

Theodosiob  Fi<a  vros,  a  Roman  emperor,  sor- 
named  MagTvus^  from  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits.  He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
ple by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Thrace  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  Valentinian.  The  first  yea^  of 
nis  reign  were  marked  by  difierent  conooests 
over  the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  aa 
immense  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes^ 
were  the  reward  of  the  victory.  This  glorioos 
campaign  intimidated  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  Rome ;  they  sued  for  peace  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  favours  and  the  friendship 
of  a  prince  whose  military  virtues  were  socoo- 
spicuoiLs.  Some  conspiracies  were  formed 
a^fainst  the  emperor,  but  Theodosios  total^ 
disregarded  them ;  and  while  he  punished  his 
competitors  for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought 
himself  sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
afliection  of  his  subjects.  His  reception  at  Rame 
was  that  of  a  conqueror*,  he  triumphed  over  the 
barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in  eve^  part  of 
the  empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Milan,  in 
the  60lh  year  of  his  age,  afler  a  reign  of  16  jears^ 
the  17th  of  January,  A.  D.  395.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  if  bis 
son  Arcadius  in  the  tomb  of  Constantine. 
Theodosius  was  the  last  of  the  euEkperors  who 
was  the  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  exi- 

?ire.  He  left  three  children,  Arcadius  and 
lonorius,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Polcheria. 
Theodosius  has  been  commended  by  ancient 
writers,  as  a  prinC'C  blessed  with  every  virtue, 
and  debased  by  no  vicious  propensity.  Thcn^h 
master  of  the  world,  he  was  a  stranger  to  tw 
pride  and  arrogance  which  too  often  disgrace 
the  monarch ;  he  was  affable  in  his  behaviour, 
benevolent,  and  compassionate;  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  he  himself  was 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  dependant 
Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  places  of  trust 
and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  pa- 
tronising the  cause  of  virtue  and  learning. 
His  zeal  as  a  follower  of  Christianity  has  been 
applauded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  to  support  the 
revealed  religion,  as  much  by  his  example, 
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meekness,  and  Christian  charity,  as  by  his  edicts 
and  ecclesiastical  instiluiioDs.    His  want  of 
clemency,  however,  in  one  instance,  was  too 
openly  Mtrayed,  and  when  the  people  of  Thes- 
salonica  had,  unmeaningly  pernaps,  killed  one 
of  bis  officers,  the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no 
less  than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  violence 
irritated  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodosius  was 
compelled  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  church,  and  publicly  to  make  atonement 
for  an  act  of  barbarity  which  had  exchided  him 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.  In  his  private  character 
Theodosius  was  an  example  of  soberness  and 
temperance,   his  palace  aisplayed  becoming 
grandeur,  but  still  with  moderation.    He  never 
mdulged  laxunr  or  countenanced  superfluities. 
He  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enjoy- 
ments.   The  laws  and  regulations  which  he 
introduced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
most  salutary  nature.    Soerat.  5,  &c. — Zosim. 

f,  &c. — Ambros.  Auguslin.    Claudian.  &c. 

The  3d,  sacceeded  his  father  Arcadius  as  em- 
peror of  the  western  Roman  empire,  though 
>nly  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by  bis 
ninisters  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
lisposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of 
rast  and  honour.  He  married  Eudoxia,  the 
laughter  of  a  philosopher  called  Leoniius,  a 
mm  an  remarkable  for  her  virtues  and  piety. 
The  territories  of  Theodosius  were  invaded  by 
be  Persians,  but  the  emperor  soon  appeared  at 
le  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  the  two 
ostile  armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
7he  consternation  was  universal  on  both  sides; 
ithout  even  a  battle  the  Persians  fled,  and  no 
!ss  than  100,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
luphrates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of 
isibis,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success, 
id  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and  Van- 
ils  by  bribes  and  promises.  He  died  on  the 
►th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
10,  leavibg^  only  one  daughter,  Licinia  Eu- 
>xia,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  emperor 
alentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and  inat- 
ntion  of  Theodosius  to  public  affairs  are  well 
rown.  He  signed  all  tne  papers  that  were 
ought  to  him,  without  even  owning  them  or 
iding  them,  till  his  sister  apprized  him  of  his 
gligrence,  and  rendered  him  more  careful  and 
igent,  by  making  him  sign  a  paper  in  which 
delivered  into  her  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife 
a  .^lave  and  menial  servant.  The  laws  and 
illations  which  were  promulgated  under 
n,  and  .selected  from  the  most  useful  and  sal- 
iry  institutions  of  his  imperial  Thaodosian 
'e.  Theodosius  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
Christian  religion,  but  he  has  been  blamed 
his  partial  attachment  to  those  who  opposed 

orthodox     faith.    Zonm. — Soc.    Ac. A 

thematiclan  of  Tripoli,  who  flourished  75 
6.     HiJ*   treatise  called  Sphserica,  is  best 

led  by  Hnnt,  8vo.  Oxon.  ITOTT. A  Roman 

eral,  father  of  Theodosius  the  Great;  he 
\  A.  P.  376. 

'heod6tus,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Rhodians, 
L  by  his  coantrymen  to  make  a  treaty  with 


the  Romans. 11.  A  native  of  Chios,  who,  as 

preceptor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advised 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pompey.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roman  to 
Caesar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  was 
such  that  the  mean  assassin  fled  *,  and,  aAer  a 
wandering  and  miserable  life  in  the  cities  of 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Brutus. 

PUU,  in  Bnii.  <^  Pomp. III.  A  governor  of 

Bactriana  in  the  age  of  Antiochus,  who  revolted 
and  made  himself  king,  B.  C.  250. 

Theoonis.  a  Qreek  poet  of  Megara,  who 
flourished  about  549  years  before  Christ.  He 
wrote  .several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few  sen- 
tences are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato  and 
other  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  and 
intended  as  precepts  fur  the  conduct  of  human 
life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  have  been  cen- 
sured as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste.  The  best 
edition  of  Theognis  is  that  of  Blackwall,  12mo. 

London.  1706. There  was  also  a  tragic  poet 

of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions  were  so 
lifeless  and  inanimaled,that  they  procured  him 
the  name  of  Chion  or  snow. 

Theomnestus,  I.  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  afiairs  at  Atheas.  Strab. 

14. II.  An  Athenian  philosopher,  among  the 

followers  of  Plato's  doctrines  He  had  Brutus, 
Cesar's  murderer,  among  his  pupils. 

Theophanes,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  born  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey, 
and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general 
his  countrymen  derived  many  advantages. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  advised  Pom- 
pey to  retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt.  Cic.  pro 
Arch.  4*  Paterc. — PhU.  in  Cic.  4*  Pomp.^-^ 
II.  His  son,  M.  Pompeius  Theophanes,  was 
made  governor  of  Asia,  and  en  Wed  the  inti» 
macy  of  Tiberius.— The  only  edition  of  The- 
ophanes, the  Byzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris, 
fol.  1649. 

Theopbrastus,  a  native  of  Eresns,  in  Lesbos, 
son  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under  Plato,  and 
afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose  friendship 
he  gained,  and  whose  warmest  commendations 
he  deserved.  His  original  name  was  Tifrtamus, 
but  this  the  philosopher  made  him  exchange 
for  that  of  Euphrastus^  to  imitate  his  excellence 
in  speaking,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  7A«- 
ophrastns.  which  he  deemed  still  more  expres- 
sive of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  or  his 
genius,  and  the  elegance  of  his  language. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  philo- 
sopher's friends  from  the  city,  Theopbrastus 
succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum^  and  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous,  that  m  a  short 
lime  the  number  of  his  auditors  was  increased 
to  two  thousand.  Not  only  his  countrjrmen 
courted  his  applause,  but  kings  and  princes 
were  desirous  of  his  friendship ;  and  Cassan- 
der  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  regarded  him  with 
more  than  usual  partiality.  Theopbrastus  com- 
posed many  books,  and  Diogenes  has  enume- 
rated the  titles  of  above  200  treatises,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance  and  copiousness. 
About  20  of  these  are  extant,  among  which  are 
his  history  of  stones,  his  treatise  on  plants,  on 
the  winds,  on  the  signs  of  fair  weather,  &c. 
and  his  Characters,  an  excellent  moral  treatise, 
which  was  begim  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age. 
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Be  died,  loaded  with  jevn  and  inftrnuilies,  in 
ihe  lOTlh  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  388,  lamenting 
tlie  shortness  of  life,  and  comolainiDg  of  the 
partiality  of  nature  in  granting  longevitjr  to  the 
crow  and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  man.  To  his  care 
we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  the  dying  philoaopher  intrusted  to  him. 
The  best  edition  of  Theopbrastus  is  that  of 
Heinsins,  fol.  L.  Bat.  1613;  and  of  his  Charac- 
ters, that  of  Needham,  670.  Cantab.  1712,  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8to.  Coburg.  1763.  Cic,  Tusc. 
3,  c  Sa  M  Bna.  c  31.  tn  Oral.  19,  SLC—Strab. 
U.—Diog.  in  vUa.—JElian.  V.  H.2,  c.  8, 1. 34, 
c.  SO,  1.  8,  c.  12.— q^inlU.  10,  c.  L—Plul.  ad- 
ctiot. 

THK0P0MP31, 1,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclids,  who  succeeded  his  father  Ni- 
cander,and  distinguished  himself  by  the  many 
new  regulations  he  introduced.  He  created  the 
Ephori,  and  died  after  a  long  and  peaceful  reign, 
B.  C.  723.  While  he  sat  on  the  throne  the 
Spartans  made  war  against  Messenia.    PWt. 

in  lAfc. — Potts.  3,  c.  7. II.  A  famous  Greek 

historian,  of  Chios,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  354.  All  bis  compositions  are 
lost,  except  a  few  fragments  quoted  by  ancient 
writers.  He  is  compared  to  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus  as  an  historian,  yet  be  is  severely 
censured  for  his  satirical  remarks  and  illiberal 
reflections.  He  obtained  a  prize  in  which  his 
master  was  a  competitor,  and  he  was  liberally 
rewarded  for  composing  the  best  funeral  oration 
in  honour  of  Mausolos.  His  father's  name 
was  Damasistratus.  Dumiys.  Hal.  1. — PliU.  in 
Lys.—C.  Nep.  l.—Paus.  6,  c.  18.— Quiniii.  10, 
c.  l.^^III.  An  Athenian,  who  attempted  to 
deliver  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 

Demetrius.    Polyan.  6. IV.  A  comic  poet 

in  the  age  of  Menander.  He  wrote  24  plays, 
all  lost. V.  A  son  of  Demaratus,  who  ob- 
tained several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Ptaas.  6,  c.  10. VI.  An  orator  and  historian 

of  Cnidos,  very  intimate  with  J.  Caesar.  Strab. 

14 VII.  A  Spartan  general,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Tegyra. ^VIIL  A  philosopher  of 

Cheronaea,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip. 

Theophtlactus,  Simocatta,  I.  a  Byzantine 
historian,  whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris. 

1647. II.  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 

flourished  A.  D.  lOQO.  His  works  were  edited 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763. 

Theoxena.  a  noble  lady  of  Thessaly,  who 
threw  herselr  into  thQ.  sea  when  unable  to  es- 
cape from  the  soldiers  of  King  Philip,  who  pur- 
sued her.    Iav.  40,  c.  4. 

Trboxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece,  but  es- 
pecially at  Athens.  Games  were  then  observed, 
and  the  conqueror  who  obtained  the  prize,  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  money,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  vest  beautifully  ornamented. — The 
Dioscuri  established  a  festival  of  the  same  name, 
in  honour  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  them  at 
one  of  their  entertainments. 

THEBABfftNEs,  an  Athenian  philosopher  and 
general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  father's 
name  was  Agncn.  He  was  one  of  the  30 
tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  the 
cmeltiesand  oppressions  which  disgraced  their 
administration.  He  was  accused  by  Critias, 
one  of  bis  colleagues,  because  he  opposed  their 
views,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock, 
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tboagh  defeoded  fagr  bis  own  innocwice  aaithe 

friendly  intercession  of  the  philosopher  Socra- 
tes. He  drank  the  poison  with  great  com^ 
sure,  and  poured  some  of  it  on  iheground  with 
the  sarcastical  exclamation  of,  7«u  is  to  Oib 
h£aUk  of  CriUas.  This  happened  about  4(M 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Therameoes, 
on  account  of  the  fickleness  of  his  disposiiioo, 
has  been  called  GoiiMmuSf  a  part  of  the  dress 
used  both  by  men  and  women.  Cie.  de  OraL 
3,  c.  I6.—PI1U.  in  Aicib.  4^.—C.  Sep. 

Thebon,  a  tjrrant  of  Agrigentom,  who  died 
472  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Boeotia,  aiul 
son  of  .£nesidamus,  and  he  married  Demarete, 
the  daughter  of  Gelon  of  Sicily.  BtrodeL  7.— 
Pind,  (Hymp.  2. 

THEasANDEE,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war, 
but  he  was  killed  in  Mysia  by  Telephus,  before 
the  confederate  army  reached  the  enemy^  ooob> 
try.     Virg.  JSn.  2,  v.  26l.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  7. 

Thcesitb.  the  most  deformed  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  food  of  ridi- 
culing his  fellow-soldiers,  particnlarlT  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  and  Ulyases.  Achilles 
killed  him  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  because  he 
laughed  at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Pembe- 
silea.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  13,  r.  Ib.—Afoaad 
1,  c.  S.— Homer.  11.  2,  v.  212,  dtc 

Theseis,  a  poem  written  by  Codnzs,  contaxB- 
ing  an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  oC  The^ 
seus,  and  now  lost.    Juv.  1,  v.  2. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  c^  iEgeis, 
by  iElthra  the  diaughter  of  Pittheus,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebraieid  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
He  was  educated  at  Trcezene  in  the  house  of 
Pillheus,  and  as  he  was  not  publiclr  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens,  he 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  vVhen  he  came 
to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  his  father,  and  a  swcrd  was  given  to  him,  hf 
which  he  might  make  himself  known  to  JE^^ 
in  a  private  manner.  Vid.  Mgeus.  His  jour- 
ney to  Athens  was  not  across  the  sea,  as  it  was 
usual  with  travellers,  but  Theseus  determined 
to  signalize  himself  in  going  by  land  and  eo- 
countering  difficulties.  The  road  which  kd 
from  Tnszenc  to  Athens  was  infested  with  rdb- 
hers  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered  inopassabk; 
but  these  obstacles  were  easily  removed  bv  the 
courageous  son  of  £geus.  At  Athens,  how- 
ever, his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea  kVed 
there  with  JEgeus,  and  &s  she  knew  that  her 
influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  Tbesec^ 
was  received  in  his  father's  nouse,  she  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  him  before  his  arriv^  was  made 
public.  JE^us  was  himself  to  give  the  cop  of 
poison  to  this  unknown  .stranger  at  a  feast,  out 
the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of  Thes»s 
reminded  him  of  his  amours  with  iEtbra.  He 
knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the  people  of  Athens 
were  glad  to  find  that  this  illastrious  stranger, 
who  had  cleared  Attica  from  robbers  and  pira^e^ 
was  the  son  of  their  monarch.  The  P^llaati- 
des,  who  expected  to  succeed  their  unde  feeus 
on  the  throne,  as  he  apparently  bad  no  chxhlresi, 
attempted  to  assassinate  Theseus,  bat  they  IHl 
a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  were  aU  pot 
to  death  by  the  young  pruice.  The  boll  of 
Marathon  next  engaged  the  att^tioa  of  The- 
seus. The  labour  seemed  arduons;  bat  be 
caught  the  animal  alive,  and  after  he  had  Jed  it 
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tbroQgh  the  streets  of  Athens,  he  sacrificed  it 
lo  Minerva,  or  the  god  of  Delphi    After  this, 
Theseus  went  to  Crete,  among  the  seven  chosen 
youths  whom  the  Athenians  yearly  sent  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.    The  wish  to  de- 
liver his  countxy  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute  en- 
gaged him  to  imdertake  this  expedition.  He  was 
successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Minos  ,who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  after 
he  had  escaped  fVom  the  labyrinth  with  a  clew 
of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  ( Vid  Mino- 
tauruSf)  he  sailed  from  Crete,  with  the  six  boys 
and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had  equal- 
ly redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of  Naxos, 
where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  safety.    The  rejoicings  which 
his  return  might  have  occasioned  at  Athens, 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  £gens,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  saw  his 
son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which  was 
the  si^al  of  ill  success.     Vid.  jEgeus.    His 
ascension  on  his  father's  throne  was  univer- 
sally applauded,  B.  C.  1235.    The  Athenians 
were  governed  with  mildness,  and  Theseus 
made  new  regulations  and  enacted  new  law^. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  wa.^ 
increased  bv  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  reli- 
gious worship  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  a  court  was  instituted  which 
had  the  care  of  all  civil  afiairs,  and  Theseus 
made  the  government  democratical,  while  he 
reserved  for  himself  only  the  command  of  the 
armies.    The  tame  which  he  had  gained  by  his 
victories  and  policy,  made  his  alliance  courted  *, 
butPirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithse,  alone  wish- 
ed to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.    He  invaided  the  tp.rritories  of 
Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched  out  to 
meet  him,  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the  sight 
of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two  armies 
to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most  cordial  and 
aficctionate  manner,  and  from  that  time  be{[an 
the  most  sincere  and  admired  friendship,  which 
lias  become  proverbial    Theseus  was  present 
It  the  nuptials  of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most 
>ager  and  courageous  of  the  Lapiths  in  the  de- 
fence  of  Hippodamia  and  her  female  aitenduits 
it^ainst  the  orutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs. 
iV'hen  Pirithous  had  lostHippodamia,he  agreed 
vith  Theseus,  whose  wife  Phspdra  was  also 
lead,  to  carrv  away  some  of  the  daughters  of 
be  gods.    Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen, 
he  daus^ter  of  Leda,  and  after  they  had  ob- 
lincd  this  beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lots,  and 
be  became  the  property  of  Theseus.    The 
Athenian  monarcn  intruded  her  to  the  care  of 
is  mother  iBthra,  at  Aphidnae,  till  she  was  of 
ubile  years;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and 
'olluz  soon  obliged  htm  to  restore  her  safe  into 
lei  r  hands.   Helen ,  before  she  reached  Sparta, 
ecame  mother  of  a  daughter  by  Theseus ;  but 
lis  tradition,  confirmed  by  some  ancient  my- 
lologists,  is  confuted  by  others,  who  affirm,  that 
le  was  bur  nine  years  old  when  carried  away 
Y  the  two  royal  friends,  and  Ovid  introduces 
er  in  one  of  his  epistle?^,  saying,  Esrcepfo  redii 
zssa  timore  nikiL    Some  time  after,  Thesetis 
>sisred  his  friend  in  procuring  a  wife,  and 
ley  both  descended  into  the  infernal  regions 
t  carry  away  Proserjane.    Pluto,  apprised  of 
leir  intentions,  .stopped  them.    Pirithous  was 
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placed  on  his  ftither's  wheel,  and  Theseus  was 
tied  to  a  huee  stone,  on  which  he'  had  set  to  rest 
himself.  Virgil  represents  him  in  this  etem^ 
state  of  punishment,  repeating  to  the  shades  in 
Tartarus  the  words  of  DueUejudiiiamwumUi^ 
et  non  temnere  dives,  ApoUodorus,  however, 
and  others  declare,  that  he  was  not  long  detain* 
ed  in  hell ;  when  Hercules  came  to  steid  the  do^ 
Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away  from  the  stone^  but . 
with  such  violence  that  his  skin  was  left  behmd. 
The  same  assistance  was  given  to  Pirithoosy 
and  the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the 
infernal  deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  During  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  m  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erecb- 
thens,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
people  ox  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyeo* 
modes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  Aftier 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin* 
ions,  and  threw  him  down  a  deep  precijMce. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  any  violence  from 
Lycomedes.  The  children  of  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne,  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  benv 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temi>le,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  pi^licly  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated,  with  original  solem- 
nity, in  the  age  of  Paosanias  and  Plutarch, 
about  1900  years  after  the  death  of  Theseus, 
The  historians  disagree  ftrom  the  poeU  in  their 
accounts  about  this  nero,  and  they  all  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  away  the 
wife  of  Pluio,  the  two  friends  wished  to  seduce 
a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossi^— 
This  daughter,  as  they  saVj  bore  the  name  of 
Proserpine,  and  the  do?  which  kept  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  wascalled  Cerberus,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets.  Pirithous 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dor,  out  Theseuai  was 
confined  in  pri^n,  from  whence  he  made  his 
escape,  some  time  after,  by  the  assistance  of 
Hercules.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
his  friend  in  the  number  or  the  Argonauts,  but 
they  were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal 
regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis.  Plvt.  in 
vitSL.—ApoUod,  Z.—Bngin.  fab.  14  and  79.— 
Pans,  1.  c.  2,  &.Ci.—6vid,  Mil.  7,  v.  433.  J&. 
412.  F\r^.  3,  V.  473  and  491.  Beroid.^Diod, 
1  and  A.—Lmcan,  3,  v.  612.  HotMr.  Od,  21, 
V,  2ai3.^nesiod.  in  Scut,  BeTC-^JBlian,  V.  B, 
4,  c.  b.—SUit.  Thsb.  5,  v.  iSi.—Propert,  3.— 
Tjtidant.  ad  Theb.  SUU,^PhUasL  Icon,  1.— 
Flncc.  2,—Avollon.  1— Wr^.  JSn,  6,  v.  617.— 
Seneca,  in  Bippol.SUtt.  AchiU.  1. 
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TiuniopBfiRJk,  a  snrname  of  Geres^  as  lav- 
giver,  in  whose  honoar  festivals  were  instituted 
callea  TkesrMvhoria.  The  Thesmophoria  were 
insUiated  by  Triptolemas,  or,  accordfing  to  some, 
by  Orphos  or  the  daughters  of  Danaus.    The 

5reatesi  part  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially 
Lthens,  observed  them  with  great  solemnity. 
The  worshippers  were  f^eeborn  women,  whose 
husbands  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  festival.  They  were  assisted  bv  a  priest, 
called  frc^ayi}^ojpo{,  because  he  carried  a  crown 
on  his  head.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maintained  ai  the 

Sublic  expense.  The  freebom  women  were 
ressed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spotless 
innocence ;  they  were  charged  to  observe  the 
strictest  chastity  during  three  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  celebration,  and  daring  the  four  days  of 
the  solemnity;  and  on  that  account  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  agiwLS  castus. 
They  were  also  charged  not  to  eat  pomegran- 
ates, or  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads,  as 
the  whole  was  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
s^s  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any 
display  of  wantonness  or  levity.  It  was,  how- 
ever, usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry  ex- 
pression when  she  was  sad  and  melancholy  for 
the  recent  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 
Three  days  were  reauired  for  the  preparation, 
and  upon  the  11th  or  the  month  called  Pyanep^ 
don,  tne  women  went  to  Eleusis,  carrying  booKs 
on  their  heads,  in  which  the  laws  which  the 
tfoddess  had  invented  were  contained.  On  the 
l4th  of  the  same  month  the  festival  began,  on 
the  16th  day  a  fast  was  observed,  and  the  wo- 
men sat  on  the  ground  in  token  of  humiliation. 
It  was  usual  during  the  festival  to  offer  prayers 
to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia, 
vhom  some  suppose  to  be  the  nurse  or  favourite 
maid  of  the  goddess  of  com,  or  perha|»  one  of 
her  surnames.  There  were  some  sacrifices  of 
a  mysterious  nature,  and  all  persons  whose 
offence  was  small  were  released  from  confine- 
ment Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  festivals 
of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The 
place  of  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Eumolpus.  Otfid.  Met.  10,  v.  431.  Fast. 
4,  V.  619. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  4. — Virg.  ASn,  4,  v. 
S8.—Soj^cl.  in  (BkUp.  Col.—dtni.  Alex. 

Thesmothetje,  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
archons  among  the  Athenians,  because  they 
look  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
see  justice  impartially  administered.  They 
were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536  years 
before  Christ.  His  representations  were  very 
rustic 'and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
the  audience  with  choral  son^,  &c.  Solon  was 
a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic  representations. 
Borat.  Art.  P.  ^n^.—Diog. 

Thesptos.     Tid.  Part  III. 

Theutis,  or  TEurms,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with  A?amcmnon 
at  Aulis,  and  -when  Minerva,  under  the  form  of 
Melas,  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  him,  he 
struck  the  goddess  and  returned  home.    Some 
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say  that  the  goddess  aAerwards  appeared  do  him 
and  showed  him  the  wound  whicn  he  had  given 
her  in  the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  soon  afier. 
Poms.  8,  c.  38. 

TiuMBBON,  a  Lacedemonian  general,  chosen 
to  condact  a  war  againsi  Persia.  He  was  le^ 
called,  and  afterwards  reappointed.  He  died 
B.C.  391.    Diod.ll. 

Thoas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Thomyris,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tameris, 
Thamyris,  and  Toiperis,  was  queen  of  the  Ma»- 
sagetse.  Alter  her  husband's  death  she  marched 
against  Cyrns,  who  wished  to  invade  her  terri- 
tories, cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  The  barbarous  queen  ordered  the 
head  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be  cut  off  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  blood,  wiib 
the  insulting  words  of  satia  U  sanf^uime  fuon 
sUisH,  Her  son  had  been  conquerra  bv  (>rn» 
before  she  marched  herself  at  the  heaa  ch  her 
armies.  Herodol.  1,  c.  205. — JiisU»,  1,  c  8. 
TibuU,  4  el.  1,  v.  143. 

Thoria  Lex,  agraria,  by  Sp.  Thorins,  the 
tribune.  It  ordained  that  no  person  should  psj 
any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  possessed.  It 
also  made  some  regulations  about  grazing  and 
pastures.     Cic.  in  Bmi, 

Trraseas,  or  Tbrasius,  (Piaetiis,)  a  stok 
philosopher  of  Patavium,  in  the  age  of  Nero, 
famous  for  his  independence  and  generous  sen- 
timents ;  he  died  A.  D.  66.  Jun.  5,  t.  36.— 
Mart.  1.  ep.  19.— T*i^.  A.  15,  c.  16. 

Thrasidkos,  succeeded  his  fiither  Tberoo  as 
tyrant  of  Agngentum.  He  was  conqaered  by 
Hicro,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Died.  IL 

Thraso,  a  favourite  of  Hieronymns,  who 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  Romans.    He  was 

put  to  death  by  the  tyrant. The  character  of 

a  captain  in  Terence. 

Tbrastbulus,  a  famous  general  of  AifaensL 
who  began  the  ezpnU«ion  of  the  30  tyrants  oi 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
of  his  Oiends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
success,  B.  C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  re^ 
ceived  for  this  patriotic  action,  was  a  crova 
made  with  two  twi^  of  an  olive  branch;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the 
virtues  of  his  countrymen.  The  AtheniaBs 
employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasybalas  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their  kst 
power  in  the  .£gean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
After  he  had  gained  many  advantages,  thb 
srreat  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  tY»e  in1iab> 
itints  of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soMiers  bad 
plundered  without  his  knowledge,  B.  C.  391. 
Diod.  14.— C.  Nep.  in  riTd.— Cic  Pka,-^VaL 
Max.  4,  c.  1. 

Tbrasyllus,  I.  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disorder- 
ed in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the  dips 
which  entered  the  Piraeus  to  be  his  own.  He 
was  cured  by  means  of  his  brother,  whom  be 
liberallv  reproached  for  depriving  him  of  that 
hnppy  illusion  of  mind.    uElian.   V.  H.  Aj  c 

25. IT.  A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  the 

age  of  Alcibiades,  with  whom  he  obtained  a 

victory  over  the  Persians.     T%nefd.  8. IDL 

A  Greek  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  raathe> 
matician,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  and  the  friend- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.    SueL  m  7^. 

Tim:t9YMACHus.  a  native  of  Carthaee,  vbo 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of  Plmo. 
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Though  he  was  a  public  teacher  at  Athens,  he 
suffered  for  want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hanged 
himself.    Juv.  7,  v.  204. 

Thra8tm£des.  I.  a  son  of  Nestor,  king  of 
Pyios,  by  Anaiioia,  the  daughter  of  Bias.  He 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Tro- 

i*an  war.  Hugin.  fab.  27. — Paus.  2,  c.  26. 
I.  A  son  of  rhilomelus,  who  carried  away  a 
daughter  of  Pisistratos,  whom  he  married. 
P<^6gn.  5. 

Tbuctdides,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
oom  at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Olorus, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  great 
Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished  oy  an 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exerdises 
and  gymnastic  amusemenLs,  which  called  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he 
had  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  he  appeared 
in  the  Athenian  armies.  During  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war  he  was  commissioned  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  relieve  Amphipolis ;  but  the  quick 
march  of  Brasidas,  the  LacedsBmonian  general, 
defeated  his  operations;  and  Thucj^dides,  un- 
successful in  his  expedition,  was  banished  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
banishment  the  general  began  lo  write  an  im- 
partial history  of  the  important  events  which 
had  happened  during  his  administration,  and 
which  still  continued  to  agitate  the  several  states 
of  Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued 
only  to  the  21st  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
Lhe  walls  of  Athens,  was  described  by  the  pen 
3f  Theopompus  and  Xenophon.  Thucydides 
wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more 
irigour,  purity,  elegance,  and  energy.  He  spared 
leither  time  nor  money  to  procure  authentic 
naterials;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
memies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
communications,  which  contributed  to  throw 
^reat  li«:bt  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 


irar. 


K>oks,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sup- 
K>.«ed  to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 
The  character  of  this  interesting  history  is  well 
mown,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  writer 
rill  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
e&ird  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the  Per- 
ian  wars  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece.  The 
isiorian  of  Halicamassus  has  been  compkred 
^ith  the  son  of  Olorus,  but  each  has  his  pecu- 
ar  excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  grace,  and 
legance  of  expression,  may  be  callea  the  char- 
cteristics  of  the  former ;  while  Thucydides 
aods  unequalled  for  the  fire  of  his  descriptions, 
le  conciseness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  strong 
nd  energetic  matter  of  his  narratives.  His  re- 
gions are  authentic,  as  he  himself  was  inter- 
;ted  in  the  events  he  mentions ;  his  impartiality 
indubitable,  as  he  nowhere  betrays  the  least 
•sentment  against  his  countrymen,  and  the 
otious  partisans  of  Cleon,  who  had  banished 
m  from  Athens.  Many  have  blamed  the  his- 
rian  for  the  injudicicras'distribution  of  his  sub- 
ct,  and  while,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the 
hole  is  divided  into  summers  and  winters,  the 
read  of  the  history  is  interrupted,  the  .scene 
•ntinually  shiAed ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to 
I  rsue  events  to  the  end,  is  transported  from 
?Tsia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  walls  of 
rracuse  to  the  coast  of  Corey ra.    The  ani- 


mated haran^es  of  Thucydides  have  been  Qui- 
versally  admired ;  he  found  a  model  in  Herodo* 
tus,  but  he  greatljr  surpassed  the  original  \  and 
succeeding  historians  liave  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  which  intro- 
duces a  general  addressing  himself  to  the  pa»^ 
sions  and  feelings  of  his  armies.  The  history 
of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demos- 
thenes, to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  tran- 
scribed it  eight  different  times,  and  read  it 
with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost  repeat 
it  bv  heart.  Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where 
be  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile,  in  his  80th 
jrear,  391  years  before  Christ.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Thucydides  are  those  of  Duker,  fol. 
Amst.  1731 ;  or  Glasgow,  12mo.  8  vols.  1759; 
of  Hudson,  fol.  Oxon.  1696 ;  and  the  8vo.  of 
Bipont.  1788.  Cic,  de  Oral.  ^LC.—Diod.  12.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  Tfiuc.—^&ian.  V.  H.  12.  c.  60. 

--(luintil. II.  A  son  of  Milesias,  in  tne  age 

of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  Ac. 

Tht£ste8,  a  son  of  Pclops  and  Hippodamia, 
and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  offered  violence  to 
.£rope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus,  because 
he  refused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne  of  Argos.    This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  Atreus  divorced  .£rope,  and   banished 
Thyestes  from  his  kingdom ;  but  soon  aAer,  the 
more  effectually  to  punish  his  infidelity,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  re- 
called him  lo  Argos.   Thyestes  was  received  by 
his  brother  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  but  he 
was  soon  informed  that  he  had  been  feedinj^ 
upon  the  flehh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son's  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  accord- 
ing to  theanaent  mythologists,  the  sun  changed 
his  usual  course  not  to  be  spectator  of  so  bloody 
a  scene.    Thyestes  escaped  from  his  brother, 
and  fied  to  Epirus.    Some  time  after,  he  met 
his  daughter  Pelopeia  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  he  offered  her  violence  without 
knowing  who  she  was.    This  incest,  however, 
according  to  some,  was  intentionally  committed 
by  the  father,  as  be  had  been  told  by  an  oracle 
that  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Atreus 
would  be  avenged  by  a  son  bom  from  himself 
and  Pelopeia.    The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her 
father,  was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  mar- 
ried, and  some  lime  after  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats; 
he  was  called  .figysthus,  and  presented  to  bta 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  .Sgysthus  a  sword,  which  she  had 
taken  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the  grove 
of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering  who  he 
was.    Meantime,  Atrens,  intent  to  punish  his 
brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  when  at  last  they  found  him,  be 
was  dragged  to  Argos,  and  thrown  into  a  close 
prison,    .figysthus  was  sent  to  murder  Thves- 
tes,  but  the  father  recollected  tho  swoid  which 
was  raised  to  stab  him,  and  a  few  questions  con- 
vinced him  that  his  assassin  was  his  own  son. 
Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  discovery,  and 
when  she  found  that  she  had  committed  incest 
with  her  father,  she  asked  JEgysthus  to  let  her 
examine  the  sword,  apd  immediately  plunged 
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tt  into  her  own  breaM.  JBgyMhiit  nuked  firom 
Che  priaoa  to  Atreos,  with  the  bloods  weapoiL 
and  murdered  him  near  an  altar,  as  he  wish«a 
to  offer  thanks  to  the  rods  on  the  supposed  death 
ik  Tbyestes.  At  the  death  of  Atreus^hyestes 
was  placed  on  his  brother's  throne  by  M^ykhos, 
trom  which  he  was  soon  aAer  dnven  by 
A^memnoQ  and  Menelaos.  He  retired  from 
Ar^os,  and  was  banished  into  the  island  of 
Cythera  by  Agamemnon,  where  he  died.  Apol- 
iod.  2,c.  4.  S»phacl.  in  Ajax.—Hjfgin.  fab.  86, 
4u:.—Ooid.  in  Jb.3SB.'~LuatM.  1,  v.  544,  I  7, 
T.  451. — Stnee.  in  Ttasi. 

TiiYM(BTcs.  I.  a  king  of  Athen^  son  of 
Ozint  has,  the  last  of  the  descendants  or  Theseus 
who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  be- 
cause he  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by 
Xanthus,  king  of  Boeotia,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  Mes%nian,  B.  C.  1128,  who  repaired  the 
honour  of  Athens  bj  fiahting  the  Bceotian  king. 

Pans.  2,  c.  18. IL  A  Troian  prince,  whose 

wife  and  son  were  put  to  aeath  by  order  of 
Priam.  It  was  to  revenge  the  king's  cruelty 
that  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the 
wooden  horse  within  their  city.  He  was  son  of 
Laomedon,  according  to  some.  Virg.  Mn.  2, 
V.  32.— Oic/ys  Crtt.  4,  c.  4. 

TiBfeaios,  I.  (Claudius  Drusus  Nero,)  a  Ro- 
man emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his 
early  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  enter- 
taining the  populace  with  magnificent  shows 
and  fights  of  gladiators,  and  he  gained  some 
applause  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pro- 
nounced over  his  father,  though  only  nine  years 
old.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  armies 
was  under  Augustus,  in  the  war  against  the 
Cantabri.  and  afterwards,  in  the  capacity  of 
general,  he  obtained  victories  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
umph* Tel,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  Tiberius 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  re- 
tired to  Rhodes,  where  he  continued  for  seven 
years  as  an  exile,  till  l^  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Livia  with  the  emperor,  he  was  recalled. 
His  return  to  Rome  was  the  most  glorious;  he 
had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  In 
Iltyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seem- 
ed to  divide  the  sovereign  power  with  Augustus. 
At  the  death  of  the  celd>rated  emperor,  Tibe- 
Tins,  who  had  been  adontel,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  wnile  with  dissimulation 
and  affected  modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the 
dangerous  office,  he  found  time  to  tiy  the 
fideiity  of  his  friends,  and  to  maVe  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested 
^th  the  purple,  not  from  his  own  choice,  but 
by  the  recommendation  of  Augustus  and  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  the  Roman  senate.  The 
been'nning  of  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tran- 
<)uillitv  to  the  world ;  Tiberius  was  a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  the  fWend 
of  justice,  and  never  assumed  the  sounding 
titles  which  must  disgust  a  free  nation ;  but  he 
was  satisfied  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the 
natter  of  his  slaves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  father  of  the  citiieas  of  Rome.  That 
seeming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but 
the  fhiit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared, 
and  Tlbertus  was  viewed  in  his  real  character. 
His  ingratitule  to  his  mother  Livia,  to  whose 
intrigues  he  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  his 


cruelty  to  his  wife  JoUa,  aad  his  tfimmsta^ 
oppression  and  murder  otf  many  noble  seaaion^ 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people,  and  sv- 
peeled  even  by  his  most  intimate  ikTanntes 
The  armies  mutinied  in  Pannonia  and  Ger- 
manv,  but  the  tomolts  were  silenced  by  the 
prudence  of  the  generals  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
oflicers,  and  the  lactious  demagogues  were 
abandttied  to  punishment.    This  acted  as  a 
check  upon  Tiberius  in  Rome;  be  knewlraa 
thence,  as  his  successors  experienced,  that  his 
power  was  precarious,  and  his  venr  existeace 
m  perpetual  danger.    He  continoea,  as  he  had 
begun,  to  pay  the  i^reatest  deference  to  the  sea- 
ate  ;  all  libels  against  him  he  disregarded,  and 
observed,  that  in  a  free  citv  the  thooghls  and 
the  tongue  of  every  man  snould  be  free.    The 
taxes  were  gradually  lessened,  and  luxury  re- 
strained by  tne  salutary  regulations,  as  well  as 
by  the  prevailing  example  and  frugality  of  the 
emperor.    While  Rome  exhibited  a  scene  of 
peace  and  public  tranquillity,  the  barbarians 
were  severally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  the 
empire,  and  Tiberius  gained  new  honours  by 
the  activity  and  valour  of  Gknnanicus  and  his 
other  faithful  lieutenants.  Yet  the  triumphs  of 
German icus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.    Tibe- 
rius dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envious  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
general  m  Antioch  was,  as  some  suppose,  ac- 
celerated by  poison  and  the  secret  resentmeat 
of  t^e  emperor.    Not  only  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  the  great  and  opulent  were  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice ;  and 
there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  single  family 
that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss  of  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.    He  ar  last 
retired  to  the  island  of  Capres,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  where  he  buried  himself  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasures.    The  care  of  the  empire  was  in- 
trusted to  favourites,  among  whom  Snanas  fur 
a  while  shone  with  uncommon  splendour,    la 
his  solitary  retreat  the  emperor  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  a?  invented  newpleasnres, or 
could  produce  fresh  luxuries.    Me  forgot  his 
age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  most  unnatural  vices  and  enor- 
mous indulgences  which  can  draw   a  blu^ 
even  on  the  countenance  of  the  most  debauched 
and  abandoned.    While  the  emperor  was  lost 
to  himself  and  the  worid,  the  provinees  were 
harassed    on  every  side  W  tne  barbarians, 
and  Tiberius  found  himself  insulted  bv  those 
enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had  seen  fall  f^rus- 
trate  at  his  feet  with  every  mark  of  sobaiis- 
sive  adulation.     At  last,  grown    weak   and 
helpless  through  infirmities,  he  thonght  of  ki< 
approaching  dissolution  ;  and  as  he  well  knew 
that  Rome  could  not  exist,  without  a  head, 
he  nominated  as  his  successor  Caios  Cali- 
gula.   Many  might  inquire  why  a  jpouth  na- 
turally so  vicious  and  abandiwied  as  Caioi 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive 
empire ;  but  Tiberias  wished  his  own  cmeliiea 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  baHmrities  which  miehi 
be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  socres<;or,  who^e 
natural  propensities  he  had  well  defined,  in  sav- 
ing  of  Caligula,  that  he  bred  a  serpent  for  tlw 
Roman  people,  and  a  Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  Tiberius  died  at  Misenum,  the  Ifltb  of 
March,  A.  D.  37.  in  the  78th  year  of  hie  ace, 
after  a  reign  of  23  years,  6  momhs,  and 26di9ra. 
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CaJigula  was  aocased  of  having  hastened  his 
eudbysnlTocaUnghim.  Thejoywasnmversal 
when  his  death  was  known ;  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment 
lo  rejoice,  heedless  of  the  calamities  which 
awaited  them  in  the  sncceedinc  reigns.    The 
body  of  Tiherius  was  eonreyed  to  Rome,  and 
biirot  with  great  solemaitj.    A  fonenail  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seemed  to 
for^  his  benefactor  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
praiMS  of  Augustus,  Germanicua,  and  his  own. 
The  character  of  Tiberias  has  been  examined 
with  parcieolar  attention  by  historians,  and  his 
retgD  is  the  subject  of  the  most  perfect  and  ele- 
gant of  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus.   When 
a  priTale  man,Tiberias  was  universally  esteem- 
ed;  when  he  had  no  superior,  he  was  proud, 
arrof^i,  jealous,  and  revengeful.    If  he  found 
his  military  operations  conducted  by  a  warlike 
ICenenl,  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue ;  but 
when  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
favourite,  he  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute.    If, 
sLs  some  observed,  he  had  lived  in  the  limes  of 
the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been  as 
conspteuoui  as  his  great  ancestors;  bat  the 
sovereign  power  lodged  in  his  hand  rendered 
him  vicious  and  oppressive.    Yet.  though  he 
eocoaraged  informers  and  favoured  flattery,  he 
blushed  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate, 
and  derided  the  adulation  of  his  courtieTs,  who 
approached  him,  he  said,  as  if  they  approached 
a  savage  elephant.  Hewasa  patron  or  learning, 
be  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  and 
dedicated  some  part  of  his  time  to  study.    He 
wrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A  Complaint  on 
the  Death  of  Lucius  Ciesar,  as  also  some  Greek 
pieces,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite 
authors.   He  avoided  all  improper  expressions, 
and  all  foreign  words  he  totally  wished  to 
banish  from  the  Latin  tongue.    As  instances  of 
his  humanity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was 
unoommoQlv  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, whose  habitations  had  oeen  destroyed  by 
a  violent  «arthqaalK,  A.  D.  17.    One  of  hiv 
officers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  AV), 
«aid  Tiberius,  a/m^  skepkerd  mufe  Maor,  wn, 
fiay  lis  akeep.    The  senators  wished  to  call  the 
month  of  November,  in  which  be  was  bom,  by 
his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tu)e,  ID  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  this 
he  refused,  saying.  What  triil  y0%  ^,  c^nscrijfl 
fatAerSj  if  y4J%  have  iMrtetn  Casa/rs  7    Like  the 
r<*st  of  the  emperors,  he  received  divine  hon- 
ours aAer  death,  and  even  during  his  life.    It 
has  been  wittily  obHcrved  by  Seneca,  that  he 
never  was  intoxicated  but  once  all  his  life,  for 
he  conf  ioued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
from  the  time  be  imve  himself  to  drinking  till 
the  ]aj«  moment  of  his  life.    SiuioiiL,vtivila,&/f*. 
—  TadL  iffltfi.  6,  ^tc^Dio^  Cost.— ^11.  A 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
in   the  war  of  Alexandria.    Tiberius  forgot 
the  favoarshe  had  received  from  his  friend; 
and  when  be  was  assassinaied,  he  wished  all 
his  murderers  to  be  publicly  rewarded.—^ 

JIT.  One  of  tbe  Gracchi.     Vid,  Qraeckiu. 

IV.  Sempromus,  a  son  of  Drusus  and  Li- 
via,  tbe  atster  of  Gerroanicus,  put  to  death 
by  Caligola.^~V.  A  son  of  Brutus,  put  to 
death  bv  his  father  because  he  had  conspired 
^with  other  young  noblemen  to  restore  Tar- 
qttin  u>  his  ihrone, VI.  A  Thmcian,  made 


emperor  of  Borne  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  em- 
pire. 

TiBULUW,  Aulus  Albius,  is  the  earliest  and 
most  admired  of  the  Roman  elegiac  poets. 
Hii  birth  may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred 
between  the  years  6i$5  and  700.  It  has  oAen 
been  remarked,  that  few  of  the  great  Latin 
poets,  orators,  or  historians,  were  bom  at  Rome, 
and  that,  if  the  capital  had  always  confined 
the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  fami; 
lies  within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  omamente. 
TibuUus,  however,  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  as 
his  birth,  in  whatever  year  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, unquestionably  look  place  in  the  capital, 
He  was  descended  of  an  equestrian  family,  of 
considerable  wealth  and  possessions,  though 
little  known  or  meatiooed  in  the  history  of  iheir 
coontnr.  His  father  had  been  engaged  en  the 
side  or  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  soon 
after  Caesar  had  finally  triumphed  over  the 
liberties  of  Rome.  It  is  said,  but  without  any 
sufficient  authority,  that  TibuUus  himself  was 
present  at  Philippi  along  with  his  friend  Mes- 
sala,  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.  H^ 
retired  in  early  life  lo  his  paternal  villa  near 
Pedum,  (now  Zagarola^  a  town  in  the  ancient 
Latian  territory,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Prsneste.  In  his  youth  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  affluence  and  fortune,  but  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, wassreatly  diminished  by  the  partitions  oi 
hind  made  to  the  soldiers  A  the  triumvirs. 
Dacier  and  other  French  critics  have  alleged, 
that  he  was  ruined  by  his  own  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  which  has  been  denied  by  Vul- 
pius  and  Broukhusius,  the  learned  editors  and 
commentators  of  TibuUus,  with  the  same  eager- 
ness as  if  their  own  fame  and  fortune  had  de- 
pended on  the  question.  The  partition  of  the 
lands  in  Italy  was  probablv  the  chief  cause  of 
his  indigence  *,  but  we  thinv  it  not  unlikely,  that 
his  own  extravagance  may  have  contributed  to 
his  early  difficulties.  He  utters  his  complaints 
of  the  venality  of  his  mistresses  and  favourites 
in  terms  which  show  that  he  had  already  suf- 
fered from  their  rapacity.  Nevertheless,  he 
expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
every  thing  to  gratify  their  cupidity.  It  seems 
probable,  thai  no  part  of  iha  Und,  of  which  Ti- 
iMillus  had  been  deprived,  was  restored  to  him, 
as  we  find  not  in  his  elegies  a  single  expression 
of  gratitude  or  compliment,  from  which  it  might 
beconjecmred  that  Augustus  had  atoned  to  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Octavius.  ^  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  reduced  to  extreme  want. 
TibuUus  himself  complains  indeed  of  poverty, 
but  the  poverty  (xf  the  Latin  poeL?  is  prKty  well 
defined  byBroukhosius,  "FortunamediocrL^cui 
nihil  deest,'*  and  neariy  the  same  notion  of  it  is 
eommunicated  to  os  by  TiboUus  in  his  first  ele- 
gy. It  might  even  be  wferred  from  a  distich  in 
a  subsequent  elegy,  that  his  chief  paiemal  seat 
bad  been  preserved  to  him  j  and  Horace,  in  a 
complimentary  epistle,  written  long  after  lh« 
partition  of  the  lands,  saJr^  that  the  gods  had 
bestowed  on  him  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoy* 
ing  iL  His  friendship  for  Messala,  and  per. 
ha^)S  some  hope  of  improving  his  moderate  and 
diminish«»d  fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that 
celebrated  commander  in  various  militsry  ex. 
peditions.    It  would  appear  that  he  had  acoon 
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panied  him  in  not  leas  than  three.  Meesala, 
being  intrusted  by  the  emperor  with  an  extra- 
ordinary conmiand  in  the  East,  requested  Ti- 
bullus  to  accomj)any  him,  and  to  this  proposal 
our  poet,  though  it  would  appear  with  some  re- 
lactance,  at  length  consented.  He  had  not, 
however,  been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suf- 
fered so  severely,  that  be  was  obliged  to  be  put 
on  shore  at  an  island,  which  TibulTus  names  bv 
iis  poetical  appellation  of  Phamcia,  but  which 
wa.s  then  commonly  called  Corcyra,  (now  Cor- 
fu.) He  recovered  from  this  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  renew  his 
voyage,  he  joined  Messala,  and  travelled  with 
him  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  EgyjpL  Hav- 
ing retarned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Pedum,  where,  though  he  occasionally 
visited  the  capital,  he  cniefl^  resided  during  the 
remainder  or  his  life.  TibuUus  was  endued 
with  elegant  manners,  and  a  handsome  person, 
which  often  procured  nim  the  love,  though  they 
could  not  always  secure  the  constancy,  of  the 
fair.  With  Delia,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  successful,  but  she  forsook  him  for  a 
husband  or  a  more  favoured  lover;  and  his  for- 
tune does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  him  ine  good  graces  of  the  rapacious 
Nemesis.  While  he  thus  bowed  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his 
connexion  with  the  most  learned  and  polite  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Valgius,  Macer,  and  Hor- 
ace. Tibullas'  enjoyment  of  this  sort  of  life 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  bis 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever 
since  the  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked  at 
Corcvra.  His  existence  was  protracted  till  734, 
and  nis  death,  which  happened  in  that  year, 
xras  deplored  bv  Ovid  in  a  long  elegiac  poem. 
The  events  ana  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Ti- 
buUus have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
on  his  writings.  Those  occurrences  to  which 
he  was  exposed  tended  to  give  a  peculiar  turn 
tQ  his  thoughts,  and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his 
language.  He  fell  on  the  evil  days  of  his  conn- 
try.  The  Roman  fair  of  the  highest  rank  had 
become  alike  licentious  and  venal;  and  the 

?iroperty*of  those  ancient  possessors  of  the 
talian  soil,  who  had  adhered  to  the  republican 
party,  was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurpers 
among  their  rapacious  solaiery.  Unhappy  in 
love,  and  less  prosperous  in  fortune,  than  in 
early  youth  he  had  reason  to  anticipate,  all 
that  he  utters  on  these  topics  is  stamped  with 
such  reality,  that  no  reader  can  stispect  for  a 
moment,  either  that  his  complaints  were  bor- 
rowed from  Greek  sources,  or  were  the  mere 
creatioas  of  fancy.  His  inability  to  procure 
either  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of 
contentment,  is  the  source  of  constant  struggle 
and  disappointment.  Hence  the  irritability, 
melancholy,  and  changeableness  of  his  temper. 
Sach  circumstances  in  the  life,  and  such  fea- 
tures in  the  character,  of  Tibullus,  will,  we 
think,  be  found  explanatorv  and  illustrative  of 
much  which  we  find  in  his  elegies.  These 
elegies  have  been  divided  by  German  writers 
into  Erotic,  Rwral,  Devotional,  and  Panegyri- 
cal. The  compositions  evidently  most  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  Tibullus,  are  poems  not  merely 
written  in  ele$nac  verse,  but  which  answer  to 
our  understanding  of  the  word  Elegy,  in  the 
snbfect  and  sentiments.    The  tone  of  complaint 
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best  accords  with  his  soul.  Like  the  miglitln 
gale,  his  most  moumfnl  notes  are  his  sweetest, 
and  melancholy  feelinss  are  those  which  he 
expresses  most  frequenUy,  as  well  as  with  Dost 
truth  and  beauty.  His  first  compositicin  was 
to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  his  friend  Meatla, 
but  his  more  favourite  study  was  writing  love 
verses  in  praise  of  his  mistresses  Delia  and 
Plautia,  of  Nemesis  and  Nesera ;  and  in  these 
elegant  eflftasions  he  showed  hiniaeU'  the  mcnt 
correct  of  the  Roman  poets.  As  he  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Bmtos,  he  lost  his  posses- 
sions when  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirale  were 
rewarded  with  lands ;  but  he  might  have  re- 
covered them  if  he  had  eondescended,  like  Vir- 
gil, to  make  his  coort  to  Augustus.  Fbor  boohs 
of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces  of  his 
composition.  They  are  uncommonly  elegant 
and  beautiAil,  and  possessed  with  so  moeh 
grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the  writer  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  el^iac  poets. 
Tibullus  was  intimate  with  the  literary  men  of 
his  age,  and  he  for  some  time  had  a  poetical 
contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the  fkvoors  of 
an  admired  courtesan.  Ovid  has  writiea  a 
beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  bis  friend.  The 
poems  of  Tibullus  are  generally  published 
with  those  of  Propertius  and  Catnllns,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are,  that  of  V alpiof:,  Petavii, 
1737, 1749. 1755 ;  that  of  Barfooo,  IS  mo.  Paris, 
1754;  ana  that  by  Heyne,  8vo.  Ups.  1776L 
Ovid.  3,  Am,  a.  9,  TYist.  %  v.  44T—koraL  I, 
ep.  4, 1. 1,  od.  33,  v.  l.—Qinntil  10,  c  1. 

TiclnA,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  befotetht 
a^  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epimms,  and  praised 
his  mistress  Metella  under  tne  fictitkHis  name 
of  Perilla,    Ovid.  THst.  9,  ▼.  433. 

TioELLi NUB,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  ia- 
trigues  and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  NeroL  He 
was  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  eoos^ 
ators  who  had  leagued  asatnstNero,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  with  triumphal  hoo- 
ours.  He  afterwards  betrayed  the  emperor, 
and  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself;  €8  A  D. 
T\tcU.  mst.  1,  c.  12.—Phd,^Jm>.  1. 

TxaaiNEs,  I.  a  kingof  Armenia,  who  maiAt 
himself  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadoeit. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Miih- 
ridates,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  falher^a-law, 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He  de- 
spised these  distant  enemies,  and  even  ordered 
the  head  of  the  messenger  to  be  cat  off  who 
first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general  was  bcrid- 
ly  advancing  towards  his  capital.  His  pride, 
however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though  ne  or- 
dered the  Roman  consul  Lucullus  to  be  brought 
alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with  precipitatioa 
flrom  his  capital,  and  was  soon  aAer  defeated 
near  mount  Taurus.  Th is  totalljr  disheaifened 
him,  he  refVxsed  to  reeeive  Mithridates  into  his 
palace,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  his  h^id.  Ws 
mean  submission  to  Pompey,  the  successor  ef 
Locullus  in  Asia,  and  a  bribe  of  60,000  talcBis, 
insured  him  on  his  throne,  and  be  received  a 
garri.son  in  his  capita),  and  continiied  at  peace 
with  the  Romans.  His  second  son  of  the  same 
name  revolted  against  him,  and  attempted  is 
dethrone  him  with  the  assistance  of  th«  khir  c' 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  Tfaii 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  reeonrse  toihe 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  put  in  possessunof 
Sophene,  while  t))e  fhther  remained  q«iit  cm 
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tbe  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was  aAer- 
vards  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  insolence 
lo  Pompey.  Cic.  pro  Man,—  Vol.  Max,  5,  c. 
b.—PaUrc.  %  c.  33  and  ^,— Justin.  40,  c.  1 

and  2. — PluL  in  Luc.  P&mp,  &c. U.  A  king 

of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  was 

put  to  death.  Tacit,  6,  Awn.  c  40. III.  One 

of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians,  chosen 
by  Tiberias  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
TuLBA,  the  wife  of  Agis,  kins  of  Sparta. 
was  debauched  by  Aicibiades,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  though  Agis  on  his  death- 
bed, declared  him  to  be  legitimate.  Plvt.  in  Ag. 
TiiLEDB,  I.  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surrounded 
by^  the  Oxydracas.  He  was  killed  in  the  en- 
counter.   Owrt  9,  c.  5. 11.  An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  262  B.  C.  and  died 
in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father's  name 
was  Andromachus.  Bfe  was  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  history  of 
Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  were 
in  general  esteem,  and  his  authority  was  great, 
except  when  he  treated  of  Agathocles.  All  his 
compositions  are  lost.    PhU.  in,  Nic. — Cic.  de 

Oral.—Diod,  5.— C.  Nep, III.  A  writer  who 

pabllshed  some  treatises  concerning  ancient 
philosophers.  Diag,  in  Emp. Iv.  A  Py- 
thagorean philosofmer,  bom  at  Locris.  He 
followed  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the 
metempsychosis,  but  in  some  parts  of  bis  sys- 
tem of  the  world  he  di£kred  from  him.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  tbe  soul  of 
the  world,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  still  extant. 
Plato  in  Tim.-^PhU, 

TiMAOoRAS,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador. 
Val.  Max,  6,  c  Z.—Suidas. 

TiMAifTHKs,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
la  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphigenia  going  to 
6e  immolated,  be  represented  all  the  attendants 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  his  superior 
genius,  by  cohering  the  face  of  A^^ameranon, 
left  to  the  conception  of  the  imag[ination  the  deep 
sorrows  of  the  father.  He  obtained  a  prize,  for 
which  the  celebrated  Parrhasius  was  a  compet- 
itor. This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  all 
the  fury  which  his  disappointments  could  occa- 
sion wnen  deprived  of  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
Cic.  de  Orat.^Val.  Max.  8,  c.  II.— ^Eiiow.  V. 
JET.  9,  c.  11. 

TiMARCBus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 
crates.   Diog. II.  A  rhetorician,  who  hung 

himself  when  accused  of  licentiousness   by 

JRschmea. III.  Axk  officer  in  JEtolia,  who 

burnt  his  ships  to  preyent  the  flight  of  his  com- 
panions, and  to  msure  himself  the  victory. 
JPdyan.  5. 

TiMASTTBEos,  a  priuce  of  Lipara,  who  obliged 
a  number  of  pirates  to  spare  some  Romans,  who 
were  going  to  make  an  oflering  of  the  spoils  of 
Veii  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate 
lewarded  him  very  liberally,  and  137  years 
afler,  when  the  CTarthaginians  were  dispos- 
'-essed  of  Lipari,  the  same  generosity  was  noblr 
sxtended  to  his  descendants  in  the  island. 
CHod.  li.'^PhU.  in  Cam, 


TiiosnTs.  a  native  of  Clazomenee,  wno  began 
to  build  Abdera.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
Thracians,  but  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Abdera. 
Ukrodot.  1,  c.  168. 

Timocl£a,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Theage- 
ne&  who  was  killed  at  Cheronaea.  One  of  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after  which 
she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and  while  he  be- 
lieved that  immense  treasures  were  concealed 
there,  Timoclea  threw  him  into  it.  Alexander 
commended  her  virtue,  and  forbade  his  soldiers 
to  hurt  the  Theban  females.    Plut.  in  AUz. 

Tuii5cLES,  was  one  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
new  comedy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
Demosthenes,  whom  he  attacks  in  a  fragment 
of  the  'HptMf,  for  a  disinclination  to  peace* 
and  in  another,  the  AifXof,  he  accuses  him  of 
receiving  bribes  from  Harpalns,  the  unfaithf^ 
treasurer  of  Alexander. 

TiMocBATEs,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  un- 
common austerity. IL  A  Syracusan,  who 

married  Arete  wnen  Dion  had  been  banished 
into  Greece,  by  Dionysius.  He  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  tyrant. 

TiMocREON,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizes 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  ]^ears  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  also 
for  his  resentment  against  Simonides  and  The- 
mistocles.  The  following  epitaph  was  written 
on  his  grave : — 

MuUa  hibenSf  H  vmUa  vorofns^  wuda  dinifut 

dicens 
MuUis,  kicjaeeo  TSmoenon  Rhodius. 

TiMOLEON,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Timophanes  when  he 
attempted,  aeainst  his  representations,  to  make 
himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  liberty;  but  the 
mother  of  Timoleon  conceived  the  most  invete- 
rate aversion  for  her  son,  and  for  ever  banished 
him  from  her  sight.  This  proved  painftil  to 
Timoleon ;  a  settled  melancholy  dwelt  upon  h'a 
mind,  and  he  refused  to  accept  of  any  offices  in 
the  state.  When  the  Syracusans,  oppressed 
with  the  tyrannjT  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
of  the  Carthaginians,  had  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timo- 
leon as  a  proper  deliverer ;  but  all  applications 
would  have  been  disr^arded,  if  one  of  the 
magistrates  had  not  awalrened  in  him  the  sense 
of  natural  liberty.  T^m^feon,  says  he,  if  yon 
accept  of  the  command  of  this  expedilion^  wewiU 
believe  that  you  have  kiued  a  tyrant ;  but  if  not^ 
we  cannot  out  call  you  your  brother's  murderer. 
This  had  due  effect,  and  Timoleon  sailed  for 
Syracuse  with  ten  ships,  accompanied  by  about 
1000  men.  The  Carthaginians  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  but  Timoleon  eluded  their  vigi- 
lance. Icetas,  who  had  the  possession  of  tne 
city,  was  defeated,  and  Dionysius,  who  despair- 
ed of  success,  gave  himelf  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthian  general.  This  success  gained 
Timoleon  adherents  in  Sicily,  many  cities, 
which  hitherto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an  im- 
postor, claimed  his  protection,  and  when  he  was 
at  last  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  total  over- 
throw of  IceUis  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he 
razed  the  citadel  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
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tyrtnnir,  and  ended  on  the  a^  a  eoramon 
hall.  Syracuse  was  almosi dentate  of  inhab- 
iiants,  and  at  the  soHcitalKm  of  Timoleaii,  a 
Corinihian  colony  was  sent  to  Sidl^ ;  the  lands 
vere  eqoally  divided  anx»g  the  citizens,  and 
the  houses  were  sold  for  a  thousand  talents, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  use  (tf  the  state, 
and  deposited  in  the  treasuij.  When  Syracuse 
was  thus  delivered  A'om  tyranny,  the  oonqaeror 
extended  his  bencToIence  to  the  other  states  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  pettjr  tyrants  were  redaced 
and  banished  from  the  iriand.  A  code  of  sal- 
utary laws  was  framed  for  the  Syracosaas ; 
and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had  at- 
tempted again  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-estab- 
lished. The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
shown  every  where  to  their  deliverer.  Timo- 
leon  was  received  with  repeated  applause  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private  man, 
unconnected  with  the  government,  he  continued 
to  enjoy  his  former  inluence  at  l^racuse :  his 
advice  was  consulted  on  matters  of  importance, 
and  his  authority  respeAed.  He  ridiculed  the 
accusations  of  malevolence,  and  when  some 
informers  had  cJuurged  him  with  oppression  he 
rebuked  the  Syracusans  who  were  going  to  put 
the  accusers  to  immediate  death.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  his  providential  escape  from  the 
dagg^er  of  an  assassin  has  been  recorded  by  one 
of  his  biographers.  As  he  was  going  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  as- 
sassins, sent  by  the  enemies,  approached  his 
person  in  disguiae^  The  arm  of  one  of  the 
assassins  was  already  lifted  up,  when  he  was 
suddenly  stabbed  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
made  his  escape  from  the  camp.  The  other 
assassin,  stnicK  at  the  fall  of  his  companion, 
fell  before  Timoleon,  and  confessed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  the  coaspiracy  that  had 
been  formed  against  his  life.  The  nnknown 
assassin  was  meantime  pursued,  and  when  he 
was  found,  he  declared  tnat  he  had  committed 
no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved 
father,  whom  the  man  be  had  stabbed  had  mur- 
dered in  the  town  of  Leontini.  Inoniries  were 
made,  and  his  confessions  were  found  to  be 
true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse,  about  337 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  body  re- 
ceived an  honourable  burial  in  a  public  place 
called  from  him  TKnufleonteum ;  but  the  tears 
of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convincing 
proofs  of  the  public  regret,  than  the  institution 
of  festivals,  and  eames  yearly  to  be  observed 
on  the  day  of  his  death.  C.  Nep.  &  PM,  in 
vUL—Polyan,  6,  c.  Z.^Diod.  16. 

TiMOMACHus,  a  painter  of  Byzanthim  in  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  His  paintins^s  of 
Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  his  Ajax, 
were  purchased  for  80  talents  by  J.  Caesar,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Itome. 
Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

TiMON,  I.  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misan- 
ihirove^  for  his  uncoiumerable  aversion  to  man- 
kind and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of  Apeman- 
tus,  another  Athenian,  whose  character  was 
similar  to  bis  own,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
some  partiality  for  Alclbiades,  because  he  was 
one  day  to  be  his  country's  ruin.  Once  he  went 
into  the  public  assembly,  and  told  his  country- 
men, that  he  had  a  fig-tree  on  which  many  had 
ended  their  life  with  a  halter,  and  that  as  he  was 
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going  to  cut  it  down  to  raiae  a  Vaiy  ing  aft  the 
root,  he  advised  all  such  as  were  iDdined  la 
destroy  themselves,  to  haatca  and  go  and  hiag 
themselves  in  his  garden.    PUd.  ta  Ak.  Ae^ 

iMOoti.  in  TiM.'^Paiiit.  %  c  tft VL  A 

Greek  poet,  son  of  Timachua,  in  llie  age  of 
Ptirfemy  Philadelphaa.  He  wrote  aevvral  dra- 
matic pieces,  all  now  lost,  and  died  in  the  90di 
year  of  his  age*    JDm*^.— diJbe».  6attd  13. 

TdcoPHAMaa,  a  CormthiaBy  brother  lo  Tiao- 
Icon.  He  attempted  to  nudie  hinaeelf  tfiant  nf 
hiseotmtry  hymeansof  thcmcf^enarysoldiai 
with  whom  he  bad  foqgfat  against  the  Aigits 
and  Cleomenes.  Timoteofi  wished  to  coaviaoe 
him  of  the  inanropriety  of  hia  mtumsr^  aad 
when  he  foimdlum  nnoMved,  he  caned  hia 
to  be  assassinated.    JPtuf.  &  C  ASepi.  m  TiwL 

TmoTBEim,  L  a  poet  and  musician  of  Mdetai^ 
SOD  of  Thersaoder  or  Phikpolis^  He  was  re- 
ceived with  hisses  the  first  time  he  ezhdwtodas 
musician  in  the  aswmbly  of  the  pconk,  and 
further  appHcaticns  would  have  totally  bea 
abandoned,  had  not  Boripides  discovered  hii 
abilities,  and  eneooTaiFed  aim  to  follow  a  pro- 
fession in  which  he  afierwuda  gained  so  laach 
applause.  He  received  the  inmense  sum  of  MOO 
pieces  of  gold  fVom  the  fikihesiaQSy  becanse  he 
bad  composed  a  poem  in  bonoar  of  Diana.  Ha 
died  about  the  90rh  year  of  lus  age,  two  years 
beforethe  birth  of  Alexander  the  GreaL  There 
was  also  another  musician  of  Bceotinin  the  age 
of  Alexander,  often  confoanded  with  the  nah 
sician  of  Miletus.  He  was  a  ^reat  favonriie 
of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Ok.  de  Lif,  %  e. 
15.— Paia.  3,  c  1^— Pitrf.  de  aiwic.  4t  }mi. 

&c. II.  An  Athenian  general,  aon  of  Genoa. 

He  signalized  himself  by  hia  vnloor  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  showed  that  he  was  not  inferior 
to  his  great  father  in  military  pradence.  He 
seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained  aeTeral  victo- 
ries over  the  Thebans,  bat  his  ill  success  ia  one 
of  his  expeditions  disgusted  the  Athenians,  and 
Timotheus,  like  tbe  rest  of  bis  noble  predece»> 
sors.  was  fined  a  large  sum  of  raoneir.  Here- 
tired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died.  He  was  so 
disinterested,  that  he  never  approminied  aav  oi 
the  plunder  to  his  own  use,  bat  ailer  one  of  his 
expeditions  he  filled  the  treasury  of  Atheai 
with  IfiOO  talents.  Some  of  the  ancients;,  to  m- 
timate  his  continual  successes,  have  repreae^ed 
him  sleeping  by  the  side  of  Fortnne,  while  the 
goddess  drove  cities  into  his  set  He  was  iad- 
mate  with  Plato,  at  whose  table  he  leaned  ton- 
perance  and  moderation,  iltilen.  lO,  c.  3w~ 
Pofva,  I,  c.  SG.—Pha.  ia  StflX.  &c.— ^filam.  F. 

B.  %  c.  10  and  18, 1.  3.  c.  16.— C  N^ OL 

A  Greek  statuary.    Pwus,  I,  c  SSL TV,  A 

tyrant  of  Heniclea,  who  murdered  his  frther. 
Dioi.  16. V.  A  king  of  the  Sapaei. 

TiamlTin,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Phraates  by  his  subjects.    He 
soon  after  deposed,  and  fied  to  Ani^aatn 

Spain.    Horai,  1,  Od.  26. 11.  A  man 

king  of  Parthia  by  Tiberius,  after  the  death  d 
Phraates,  m  opposition  to  Artabanits.     That. 

il«n.  6,  &c. III.  A  keeper  of  the  royal  tr«- 

snres  at  Persepolis,  who  offered  to  sorresder  & 
Alexander  the  Great.  Oirt  5,  c,  5,  At— — 
rv.  A  kincT  of  Armenia  in  the  rei^  c^ICeia 

TfRo,  (TuTlias,)  a  freedmaa  of  Cicero,  great- 
ly esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  leamroir  and 
good  qualities.  It  v^  said  that  he  invenaed  short- 
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tod  vritin^  among  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Cicero,  and  other  treatises  now  lost. 
Cic.  ad  AU.  &c. 

TniMBNEs,  or  TisamendBi  I.  a  son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione,  thedaughter  of  MeneIaas,who 
sacceeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos  and  Lacedse- 
mon.  The  Heraclidoe  entered  his  kingdom  in 
the  third  year  of  his  rei^n,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  with  his  family  mto^Achala.  He  was 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
lonians,  near  Helice.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  7. — Pans, 

3,  c.  1, 1.  7,  c.  1. II.  A  kin?  or  Thebes,  son 

of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polynices.  The 
fbries,  who  continually  persecuted  the  house  of 
QBdipus,  permitted  him  to  live  in  tranquillity, 
but  they  tormented  his  son  and  suce essor  Aute- 
sion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Paus. 
3,  c.  5, 1. 9,  c.  6. 

Tmarchus,  a  fViend  of  Agathocles,  by  whom 
he  was  mardered,  &c.    Polyan.  5. 

TisiAs,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  &c. 
Cie.  de  inv.  2,  c.  2.     OnU.  1,  c.  18. 

TissApRBRKKs,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander 
of  the  forces  of  Artaxerzes  at  the  buttle  of  Cu- 
naxa  against  Cyrus.  It  was  by  his  valour  and 
intrepidity  that  the  king*s  forces  gained  the 
victory,  and  for  this  he  obtained  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerzes  in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  which  Cyras  was  governor.  His  popularity 
did  not  long  continue,  and  the  king  omered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  had  been  conquered 
by  Agesilaus,  395  B.  C.    C.  Nep. 

TrrHENiDiA,  a  festival  of  Sparta  in  which 
wurxi^  TtBtivai^  conveyed  male  infants,  intrusted 
to  their  charge,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where 
they  sacrificed  young  pip;s. 

TrrRRAUsTiai,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C.  395, 
ordered  to  murder  Tissaphemesby  Artazerzes. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaugh- 
tered favourite  enjoyed.    He  was  defeated  by 

the  Athenians  under  Cimon. The  name 

was  common  to  some  of  the  superior  officers  of 
state  in  the  court  of  Artazerzes.  Plut. — C. 
N^ep.  in  Dal.  4*  Conon. 

TmA  Lex  de  magistralilms,  by  P.  Titius, 
he  tribune,  A  U.  C.  710.  It  ordained  that  a 
riamvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested 
rith  consular  power  to  preside  over  the  repob- 
ic  for  five  years.    The  persons  chosen  were 

)ctavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. Another, 

[e  provinciis^  which  requirea  that  the  provincial 
uasstors.  like  the  consuls  and  prastors,  should 
eceive  their  provinces  by  lot. 

TiTiANA  Plavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
*ertinax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debaucheries 
nd  incontinence.  Afler  the  murder  of  her 
nsband  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent 
le  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

TiTilNua,  (Attil.)  a  noble  Roman,  put  to 
?alh  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate,  for  aspiring  to 
le  purple.  He  was  the  only  one  proscribed 
jrfng  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
Tmi,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  observ- 
t  the  flight  of  doves,  and  drew  omens  from  it. 
arro  de  Li.  L,  4,  c.  15. — Tjucan.  1,  v.  602. 
Tmus  pRocoLUs,  (Septiraius,)  a  poet  in  the 
ngustan  age,  who  distinguished  nimself  by 
s  lyric  and  tragic  compositions,  now  lost. 
yrai.  1,  cp.  3,  v.  9. 

TiTORMUs,  a  shepherd  of -^lolia,  called  an- 
ler  JBercules  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
Pabt  n.--4M 


strength.  He  was  stronger  than  his  contempo- 
rary, IVlilo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on  nis 
shoujders  a  stone  which  the  Crotonian  moved 
but  with  difficulty.  .Mian,  F.  H,  12,  c.  22.— 
BerodoL  6.  c.  127. 

Titus  Vespasianus,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
Flavia  Domitilla,  because  known  by  his  valour 
in  the  Roman  armies,  particularly  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  "TStb  year  of'^the  Christian 
era  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  the  Roman  people  had  every  rea.son  to  ex- 
pect in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Tiberius  and- 
the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero.  While  in  the  house 
of  Vespasian,  Titus  had  been  distinguished  for 
his  eztravagance  and  incontinence,  his  attend- 
ants were  the  most  abandoned  and  dissolute, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  wished  to  be  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  gratification  of  eveiy 
impure  desire,  and  in  every  unnatural  vice.  Yet 
he  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  abandoned  his 
usual  profligacy ;  and  Berenice,  whom  he  had 
loved  with  uncommon  ardour,  even  to  render 
himself  despised  by  the  Roman  people,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  presence.  When  raised  to  the 
throne  he  thought  himself  bound  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  and 
thejpatron  orliberty.  All  informers  were  banish- 
ed from  his  presence,  and  even  severely  punish- 
ed. A  reform  was  made  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  trials  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
postponed  for  years.  To  do  good  to  his  subjects 
was  the  ambition  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  re- 
collection that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  grant- 
ed no  favour  one  day,  that  he  ezclaimed  m  the 
memorable  words  of  ^fy  friends^  I  have  lost  a 
day  I  Two  of  the  senators  conspired  against 
his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded  their  at- 
tempts, he  made  them  his  friends  bv  kindness, 
and,  like  another  Nerva^resented  them  with  a 
sword  to  destroy  him.  During  his  reign  Rome 
was  three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
the  empire  was  vutited  by  a  pestilence  which 
carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  inhabitants. 
In  this  time  of  public  calamity  the  emperor's 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  conspicu- 
ous. Titus  comforted  the  afflicted  as  a  father ; 
he  alleviated  their  distresses  by  his  liberal  boun- 
ties; and,  as  if  they  were  but  one  family,  he 
ezerted  himself  for  the  good  and  preservation 
of  the  whole.  The  Romans,  however,  had  not 
long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  a  magnificent  prince. 
Titus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  father's  house,  his 
indisposition  was  increased  by  abuinihgfever. 
He  hfled  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  modest 
submission,  complained  of  the  seventy  of  &Ue, 
which  removed  him  from  the  world  when  young, 
where  he  had  been  employed  in  making  a  grate- 
ful people  happy.  He  died  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  81,  m  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty 
days.  After  him  Domitian  a.scended  the  throne, 
not  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  having 
hastened  his  brother's  end  by  ordering  him  to 
be  placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  ezpired.  Domitian  has  also 
been  accused  of  raising  commotions,  and  of 
making  attempts  to  dethrone  his  brother;  but 
Titus  disregarded  them,  and  forgave  the  of- 
fender. Some  authors  have  reflected  with 
severity  upon  the  cruelties  which  Titus  ezer- 
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32iMl  ncMMt  tk9  JevB,  bal  I^Mf^  ceitftittly  a 
^Ji^nrmM  tQ  Um  benevotem  teuurw  of  hii  caar- 
aoter,  we  moat  coosider  bim  as  an  iitftrumeat 
ia  IM  hands  of  Proridencei;  exerted  Sat  the 
punishment  of  a  wicked  and  infatnaled  people. 
JtmpIL  B.  X  7,  6.  16^  &o— iSMMtii«.^/>M. 

Titos  Taiiits,  L  a  king  of  the  Sahinea. 
VU,  TaU%9, U.  Livius,  a  cekhrated  his- 
torian. VUL  Lwiitf .-— »I1L  A  son  of  Junius 
Brutus,  pot  to  death  br  order  of  his  lather,  for 
eoBiq>iring  to  restore  the  Tarquins. 

TbtFdLBifinL  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  ohfained  Carmaaia  at  the  ^neral  diTisioo 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.    Diod.  18. 

ToLOB,  a  man  whose  bead  was  fonnd  in  dig- 
gSDig  for  the  ibandation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquia,  whence  the  Romans  eon- 
etnded  that  their  city  shouU  become  the  bead 
or  mistress  of  the  worki. 

ToNSA,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos.  It 
was  usual  to  carry  Juno's  statue  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  to  ofier  cakes  beibre  it,  aad  afler- 
wards  to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the  Ty  r- 
ibenians,  who  attempted  to  carry  awaj  the 
alatue  of  the  goddess,  out  were  detained  in  the 
harbour  by  an  inTisible  force. 

Tbamu.  The  plavs  of Clnintas  Trabea,  sup- 
pasod  to  beloag  chie^tothe  class  called  7yga- 
Im,  are  ft«quenUy  cited  by  the  ^n^ammarians, 
aad  are  mentioned  with  approbaiioa  by  Cicera 
The  name  of  Trabea  was  made  ase  of  m  a  well- 
known  deception  practiKd  on  Joseph  Scaliger 
by  MuretttSk  Scaliger  piqued  himself  on  his 
mculty  of  distinguishing  the  characteristic 
stales  of  ancient  wrirers.  In  order  to  entrap 
hui,  Muretns  showed  him  some  yeraes,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  received  them  from  Qer- 
many,  where  they  had  been  transcribed  from  an 
ancient  MS.  attributed  to  GL  Trabea.  Scaliger 
was  so  completely  deceived,  that  be  afierwsrds 
cited  these  verses,  as  lines  from  the  play  of 
Harpace^  by  CI.  Trabea,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Commentary  on  Varro's  Dialogues  De  Be 
RutHca^  in  order  to  illustrate  some  obscure  ex- 
pression of  his  author — ^'^Clnis  enim,"  says  he, 
"  tam  a  versos  a  Musis,  tamque  humanitatis  ex- 
pers,  qui  honim  publicatioDe  offendatur."  Ma- 
retus,  not  content  with  this  malicious  trick, 
aAerwards  sent  him  some  other  verses,  to  which 
he  affixed  the  name  of  Attios,  expressing,  but 
more  diffusely,  the  same  idea.  Scaliger,  m  his 
next  edition  of  Varro,  published  them,  along 
with  the  former  lines,  as  fragments  from  the 
(StunnauSy  a  tragedy  by  Attius,  and  a  pliuria- 
(ism  f^om  Trabea— observing  at  the  end  of  his 
note,  ^  Forta^se  de  hoc  nimis."  Muretus  said 
nothing  for  two  years  *,  but,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  own  Latin 
poems,  and.  along  with  them,  under  the  title 
^ficta  Trmteat  both  sets  of  verses  which  be 
had  thus  palmed  on  Scaliger  for  undoubted 
remnants  of  antiquity.  The  whole  historv  of 
the  imposture  was  fbltv  disclosed  in  a  nore :  ooth 
poems,  it  was  acknowledged,  were  versions  of  a 
fragment,  attributed  by  some  to  Menander,and 
by  others  to  Philemon,  beginning — ^Ei  r«  impva 
hftvj  IT.  r.  X.  They  have  been  also  translated 
into  Latin  by  Naugerius. 

Tracbalus,  M.  (Valerias,  a  consul  in  the 
Mign  of  NerO|  celebrated  for  his  elgqafince  as 


an  oiator,  and  for  a  nwjptf  w  aad 
aspeci.    QaMi^— TWit 

TbajJLnus,  I.  (M.  Ulpius  Crinitus,)  a  Eoowi 
emperor,  bom  at  lialica  in  Spain.     Nora 
adc^ted  nim  as  his  son,  invested  nim  during  his 
lifetime  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  faveiim 
the  name  of  Caesar  and  of  Germanicus.   A 
liule  time  after  Nerva  died,  and  the  electiiAot 
Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne  was  cnnfinned  by 
the  unanimogs  r^oicings  of  the  pecmle,  aadthe 
iiree  concurrence  of  the  armies  on  tLe  coafiocs 
of  Qermany  and  the  banks  of  the  Daaabe. 
AU  the  actioos  of  Trajan  showed  a  good  and 
benevolent  prince,  whose  virtuea  tniij  meriled 
the  encomiums  which  the  pen  of  an  elq^aatand 
courteous  panegyrist  has  naid.  The  barfaahau 
continued  quiet,  and  the  boslilities  which  thef 
generally  dispiayed  at  the  election  of  a  nsv 
emperor,  whofie  military  abilities  they  distrasu 
ed.  were  not  few.    Tiajan,  however,  oouki  ua 
behold  with  satisfaction  and  unconcern  the  in- 
solence of  the  Dacians,  who  claimed  fhwa  the 
Roman  people  a  tribute  which  the  cowardice  of 
Domitian  had  offered.  The  sadden  appearance 
of  the  emperor  on  the  frontiers  awed  the  bar- 
barians to  peace,  bat  Decebalus,  their  wailihe 
monarch,  soon  began  hostilities  bv  viofatfiBg 
the  trea^.    The  emperor  entered  tbe  enemy^ 
coimtry  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  tap4 
streams  of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  feap)l» 
in  which  the  sknghter  was  so  great,  thai  in  the 
Roman  camp  Unen  was  wanted  to  diess  the 
wounds  of  toe  scddiers.    Trajan  ohtained  the 
victory,  and  Deoebalus,  despairing  oC  sobccsb 
destroyed  himself,  and  Dacia  becaoae  a  prov- 
ince of  Rome.    That  the  aidoor  of  tbeBoasaa 
soldiers  in  defeating  their  enemies  might  noi 
cool,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  inio  the 
East,  and  Parthia  threatened  with  immadiair 
war.    Trajan  passed  through  the  subraiauve 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  his  weU-direded 
operations  made  himself  master  of  the  proviaoss 
of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.    The  lecara  of 
the  eizi|«eror  towards  Rome  was  haalcnnll^  in- 
disposition, he  stopped  at  Gflicia*  aad  in  tfe 
town  of  Selinus,  which  aflerwaros  was  caBed 
Tntjanopolis,  and  a  fbw  days  aAerwards  ex- 
pired, in  the  beginning  of  August,  A.  D.  Ill, 
aAer  a  reign  of  19  vears,  6  months,  and  Iftdui^ 
in  the  64th  year  of  nis  age.   He  was  socceeded 
on  the  throne  by  Adrian,  whom  the  eanpefeai 
Plotina  introduced  to  the  Roman  annics  as  the 
adopted  son  of  her  husband.    Trajan  was  fend 
of  popularity,  and  he  merited  it.    The  saand- 
ing  titles  of  Optimus,  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon  a 
prince  who  was  equal  to  the  greatest  geneiab 
of  antiquity,  and  who,  to  indicate  his  aLflabOiiy, 
and  his  wish  to  listen  to  tbe  just  oomptauBts  ef 
his  subjecLs,  distinguished  his  palace  by  the 
inscription  of  the  public  pataet.    Like  other 
emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with  an  air  of  wa- 
concern  the  homage  of  his  friends;  bat  rose 
from  his  seat  and  went  cordiallv  tosalatetlMnL 
He  refused  the  statues  which  the  flattery  of  &- 
von  rites  wished  to  erect  to  him,  and  he  lioicBled 
the  follies  of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  eoaU 
pay  adoration  to  cold  inanimate  pieces  af 
marble.    His  public  entry  into  Rome  ggained 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  he  appeared  on 
toot,  and  showed  himself  an  enemv  to  parade 
and  an  ostentations  equipage.    When  n  bis 
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ctmpi^  be  exposed  bimaelf  to  the  fatigues  of 
war  like  the  meanest  soldier,  and  crowed  the 
most  barren  deserts  and  extensive  plains  On 
foot,  and  in  his  dress  and  food  displayed  all  the 
simplicity  which  once  gained  the  approbation 
of  the  Romans  in  their  countr^an  Fabricius. 
€Ie  bad  a  select  number  of  intimates,  whom  he 
▼isited  with  fVeedom  and  openness,  and  at 
whose  tables  he  partook  many  a  moderate  re- 
past, wiihont  form  or  ceremony.  His  confi- 
dence, however,  in  the  good  intentions  of  others, 
was,  perhaps,  carried  to  excess.  His  favourite 
Sura  had  once  been  accused  of  attempts  upon 
his  life,  but  Trajan  disregarded  the  informer, 
and  as  he  was  that  same  day  invited  to  the 
house  of  the  supposed  conspirator,  he  went 
thither  early.  To  try  farther  the  sincerity  of 
Sura,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  shaved  by  his 
barber,  to  have  a  medicinal  application  made 
to  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  his  snre;eon,  and  to 
bathe  together  with  htm.  The  puolic  works  of 
Trajan  are  also  celebrated,  he  opened  free  and 
easy  communications  between  tne  cities  of  his 
provinces,  he  planted  many  colonies,  and  fur- 
nished Rome  with  all  the  corn  and  provisions 
which  could  prevent  a  famine  in  the  time  of 
calamity.  It  was  bv  his  directions  that  the  ar- 
chitect Apollodortis  Duilt  that  celebrated  column 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  under  the  name 
of  Trajan's  column.  The  area  on  which  It 
stands  was  made  by  the  labours  of  men,  and 
the  height  of  the  pular  proves  that  a  large  bill 
144  feet  high  was  removed  at  a  great  expense, 
A.  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the 
reigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  stopped  bv  the  interference  of  the 
humane  Pliny;  but  ne  was  unusually  severe 
upon  the  Jews,  who  had  barbarously  murdered 
960,000  of  his  subjects,  and  even  led  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  dead.  His  vices  have  been  obscure- 
ly seen,  through  a  reign  of  continued  splendour 
and  popularity,  yet  he  is  accused  or  inconti- 
nence and  many  unnatural  indulgences.  He 
was  too  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  his 
wish  to  be  styled  lord  has  been  censured  by 
those  who  admired  the  dissimulated  moderation 
and  the  modest  claims  of  an  Augustus.  JPlin. 
JPaneg.  Ac. — Dio,    Cass. — Eutrop. — Ammian, 

— SpariiaiL — Josepk.  Bell.    J. — Victor. H. 

The  father  of  the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  and  a  triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a 
patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Trebatius  Tsstas,  (C.)  a  man  banished  by 
Julius  Csesar  for  following  the  interests  of  Pom- 
pcy,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Caesar.  Tre- 
batius was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing than  for  his  integrity,  his  military  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  law.  He  wrote  nine 
books  on  religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on 
civil  law;  and  the  verses  that  he  composed 
proved  him  a  poet  of  no  inferior  consequence. 
Morai.2,  SaL  1,  t.4. 

TrkbelmAnus,  C.  Annias,  a  pirate  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D.  364. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

TasseLuftNOB  Rtrpua,  a  praetor  appointed 
governor  of  the  children  of  &ing  Cotys  by  Ti- 
lierias. 

TaEBBLuos  PoLUO,  a  Latin  historian  who 


wrote  an  aceoont  of  the  lives  of  the  emperom 
The  beginnin£[of  this  bistonr  is  lost}  part  of  the 
reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  fife  of  the  two  (ial- 
lieni,  with  the  30  tyrants^  are  the  only  ft^g* 
ments  remaining.    He  flourished  A.  D.  905. 

TttfeMNiA  Lu,  4i  wrmfuiis,  bj  L.  Treb(^ 
nius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  G98.  It  gave  Cassat 
the  chief  command  in  Qaul  for  five  years  longer 
than  was  enacted  )off  the  Vatinian  law,  and  ia 
this  manner  prevented  the  senators  from  recal- 
ling or  superseding  him.— Another,  by  the 
same,  on  the  same  year,  conferred  the  command 
of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  on  Cassius 

and  Pompey  for  five  years.  Dw.  Cass.^. 

Another,  by  L.  Trebonios  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
305,  which  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes, in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  Liv. 
3  and  5. 

TR&aONiva,  Cains,  one  of  Cssar's  fVlenda, 
made,  through  his  interest,  praetor  and  consuL 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor's  mur- 
derers. He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at  Smyrna. 
Cfls.  BeU.  5,  c.  17.— Om?.  in  PkU.  11,  c.  3.— 
Paiere.  56  and  69.— Liv.  119.— 2>i0.  47.— jO^ 
rai,  1,  Sal.  4.  v.  114. 

Triarius,  (C.)  a  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had 
for  some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia 
against  Mithridates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  tyy 
whom  he  was  afterwards  beaten.  He  was 
killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 
Casar,  BeU.  Civ.  3,  t.  5. 

TribOni  Plebis,  magistrates  at  Rome,  cre- 
ated in  the  year  U.  C.  261,  when  the  people 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators  had  retired  to 
mons  Sacer.  The  two  first  were  C.  Liciniits 
and  L.  Albimis,  but  their  number  was  socn 
after  raised  to  five,  and  37  years  after  to  ten,  . 
which  remained  fixed.  Their  ofllice  was  annual, 
and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of 
the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after 
chosen  for  the  election.  Their  power,  though 
at  first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  popu- 
lace, soon  became  formidable,  and  the  senators 
repented  too  late  of  having  consented  to  elect 
magistrates,  who  not  onlv  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  coula  summon  assemblies, 
propose  laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  even  abolish  their  decrees  by  the  word 
Veto.  Their  approbation  was  also  necessary  to 
confirm  the  senatus  ctmsuUaf  and  this  was  done 
bv  affixing  the  letter  T.  under  it.  If  any  irreg- 
ularity happened  in  the  state,  their  power  was 
almost  absolute ;  they  criticised  the  conduct  of 
all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a 
consul  to  prison  if  the  measures  he  irarsned 
were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  The  dicta- 
tor alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that  ma- 
gistrate was  elected,  the  omce  of  tribune  was 
not,  like  that  of  all  other  inferior  magistrates^ 
abolished  while  he  continned  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  The  people  paid  them  so  much  defer- 
ence, that  their  person  was  held  sacred,  and 
thence  thev  were  always  called  Saerosarteti, 
To  strike  tnem  was  a  capital  crime,  and  to  in- 
terrupt them  while  they  sijoke  in  the  assemblies, 
callea  for  the  immediate  interference  of  power. 
The  marks  by  which  they  were  distingni^ed 
from  other  magistrates  were  not  very  conspi- 
cuous. Thev  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a 
beadle,  called  viaior,  marehed  before  them. 
They  never  sat  in  the  senate,  though,  some  time 
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after,  their  office  eotitled  them  lo  the  rank  of 
seoaiors.  Yet  great  as  their  power  might  ap- 
pear, they  received  a  heavy  woand  from  their 
Aamoer,  aod  as  their  consultations  and  reso- 
lutions were  of  no  effect  if  they  were  not  all 
onanimous,  the  senate  oft^i  took  advantage  of 
their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of  them  by 
bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the  authority 
of  the  rest.  The  office  of  tribune  of  the  people, 
though  at  first  deemed  mean  and  servile,  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  first  stens  that  led  to  more 
honourable  employments,  aod  as  no  patrician 
was  permitted  to  canvass  for  the  tribuneship^ 
we  find  man^  that  descended  amoDg  the  plebe- 
ians to  exercise  that  important  office.  From  the 
power  with  which  they  were  at  last  invested  by 
the  activity,  the  intrigues,  and  continual  appli- 
cations of  those  who  were  in  office,  thev  became 
almost  absolute  in  the  state ;  and  it  nas  been 
properly  observed,  that  they  caused  far  greater 
troubles  than  those  which  they  were  at  first 
created  to  silence.  Syila,  when  raised  to  the 
dictatorship,  gaye  a  fatal  blow  to  the  authority 
of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  his  decrees  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  harangue  and 
inflame  the  people ;  they  could  make  no  laws ; 
no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal,  and  such  as 
had  been  tribunes,  were  not  permitted  to  solicit 
for  the  other  offices  of  the  state.  This  disgrace, 
however,  was  but  momentary ;  at  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  the  tribunes  recovered  their  privi- 
leges bv  means  of  Cotta  and  Pompey  the  Grreat. 
The  odice  of  tribune  remained  in  full  force  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  to  make  himself 
more  absolute,  and  his  person  sacred,  conferred 
the  power  ana  office  upon  himself,  whence  he 
was  called  tri&unitioL  poUstaU  dtmatus,  Hissuc- 
ce5{sors  on  the  throne  imitated  bis  example,  and 
as  the  emperor  was  the  real  and  official  tribune, 
such  as  were  appointed  to  the  office  were  mere- 
ly nominal,  without  power  or  privilege.  Under 
Constantine  the  tribuneship  was  totally  abolish- 
ed. The  tribunes  were  never  permitted  to  sleep 
out  of  the  city,  except  at  the  Peria  Latina^ 
when  they  went  with  other  magistrates  to  offer 
sacrifices  upon  a  mountain  near  Alba.  Their 
houses  were  always  open,  and  they  received 
every  complaint,  and  were  ever  ready  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  their  constituents.  Their  au- 
thority was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of 

the  city. There  were  also  other  officers  who 

bore  the  name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  tribuni 
milUum  or  militareSj  who  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  legions.  They  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in  the  army, 
they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave  the  watch- 
word. There  were  only  three  at  first  chosen  by 
Romulus,  but  the  number  was  at  last  increased 
to  six  in  every  legion.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  they  were  chosen  by  the  consuls, 
but  afterwards  the  right  of  electing  them  was 
divided  between  the  people  and  the  consul. 
They  were  ^nerally  of  senatorian  and  eques- 
trian families,  and  the  former  were  called 
laticlaviif  and  the  latter  antrusiidavii,  from 
their  peculiar  dress.  Those  that  were  chosen 
by  the  consuls  were  called  RutiUi^  because  the 
ri^ht  of  the  consuls  to  elect  them  was  confirmed 
by  Rutulus ;  and  those  elected  by  the  people 
■were  called  Comiiiali^  becanse  chosen  in  the 
Comitia.  They  wore  a  golden  ring,  and  were 
in  office  no  longer  than  six  months.  When  the 
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consols  were  elected,  it  was  imial  to  chooae  l4 
tribunes  from  the  knighLs,  who  had  served  five 
years  in  the  army,  and  who  were  called ^^mmtki, 
and  ten  from  toe  people  who  had  bec^  in  ten 

campaigns,  who  were  called  j0»i«f«L There 

were  also  some  officers  called  tribumi  militam 
consuiari  poUUaU  elected  instead  of  oonsola,  A. 
U.  C.  310.  They  were  only  three  originally,  bm 
the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  six, 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasore 
of  the  people  and  the  emergencies  of  the 
state.  Part  of  them  wereplebeians,  and  the 
rest  ofnatrician  families.  When  they  had  sub- 
sisted ior  about  70  years,  not  without  some  in- 
terruption, the  office  was  totally  abolished,  as  the 
plebeians  were  admiued  to  share  the  consolsbip, 
aod  the  consuls  continued  at  the  head  of  the 

state  till  the  end  of  the  comoAoo wealth. 

The  tr^lnLni  echoriium  fraiarianarum.  were  in- 
trusted with  the  person  of  the  emperor,  which 

they  ^iiarded  and  protected. -The  irihan 

itrarii  were  officers  chosen  from  among  the 
people,  who  kept  the  money  which  was  to  be 

¥»piied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  army, 
he  richest  persons  were  alwavs  chosen,  as 
much  moiiey  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  They  were  greatly  distinguished  in 
the  state,  and  they  shared  with  the  senators  and 
Roman  kniehts  the  privileges  of  jndgin^.  They 
were  abolished  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  AogoanB 
re-established  them,  and  created  900  more,  to 

decide  causes  of  smaller  importance. The 

trUmni  celerum  had  the  command  of  the  guard 
which  Romulus  chose  for  the  safel;y  of  his  per- 
son. They  were  100  in  number,  distinguished 
for  their  probity,  their  opulence,  and  their  no- 
bility.  The  tribuni  vdufftaimm  were  cota- 

missioned  to  take  care  of  the  amusements  which 
were  prepared  for  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  in  the  6xhibiLion&  This 
office  was  also  hoooorable. 

Triclaria,  a  yearly  festival  cel^raied  by  ihe 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  aj^wa^ 
the  anger  of  Diana  TVtefaria,  whose  tempw  had 
been  defiled  by  Menalippus  and  Cometno.  h 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  bat  this 
barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by  Eurjpilus. 
The  three  cities  were  Aroe.  Messatis,  and 
Anthea,  whose  united  labours  nad  erected  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.    Patu.  7, 19. 

Triumviri  reiyuUica  consiUwendA^  wei«  three 
magistrates,  appointed  eoually  to  govern  the 
Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  These 
officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expiring  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  people,  and  became 
celebrated  for  their  different  pursuits,  their  am- 
bition, and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first 
triumvirate,  B.  C.  60,  was  in  the  hands  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  office,  kindled  a  civil  war. 
The  second  and  la'st  triumvirate,  B.  C.  43,  was 
under  Augustus,  M.  Antony,  and  Lepidns,  and 
through  them  the  Romans  totally  lofit  ihetr 
liberty.  The  triumvirate  was  In  full  force  at 
Rome  for  the  space  of  about  12  vears. — ^Tbere 
were  also  officers  who  were  called  Iruimrim 
capitales,  created  A.  IT.  C.  464.  They  took 
cognizance  of  murders  and  robberies,  and  eveij 
thing  in  which  slaves  were  concerned.  Crimi- 
nals under  sentence  of  death  were  intrusted  to 
their  care,  and  they  had  them  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  commands  of  the  praetors. Th/t 
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iriumvtri  noet/umi  watched  over  the  safely  of 
Rome  Id  the  night  time,  and  in  case  of  fire  were 
ever  ready  to  give  orders,  and  to  take  the  most 

efieciaal  measures  to  extinguish  it. The 

triumviri  agrarii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that 
were  sent  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. They  made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new 
colony  all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  consols  at  Rome. The  trvitM- 

viri  monetdUs  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and 
had  the  care  of  the  coin,  hence  their  office  was 
generally  intimated  hy  the  foUowing  letters  of- 
ten seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medals :  IIIYIR. 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  i  e.  triumviri  o/wrOy  argerUo, 
ttrefiando^feriendo.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  created  only  in  the  age  of  Uicero,  as  those 
who  were  enaployed  before  them  were  called 
iMnariorum  Jlandarum  cwralorcs. The  tri- 
umviri senatus  legendi  were  appointed  to  name 
those  that  were  most  worthy  to  be  made  sena- 
tors from  among  the  plebeians.  They  were  first 
chasen  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  before  this 

Srivilege  belonged  to  the  Kings,  and  afterwards 
evolved  upon  the  consuls,  and  the  censors,  A. 

U.  C.  310. The  triumviri  fneruarii  were 

chosen  in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  take  care 
of  the  coin  and  prices  of  exchange. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  was  bom  in  the  country 
of  the  Vocontii  in  Gaul,  now  Dauphin^,    ae 
derived  his  second  name  from  the  great  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  bestowed  on  his  grandfather  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  in  Qie  time  of  the 
war  with  Sertorius.    His  father,  however,  de- 
serted the  fortunes  of  the  patron  of  his  famil;^, 
and  became  a  secretary  or  Julius  Csesar.    His 
work  consisted  of  forty-four  books,  and  was 
entitled  Historia  PkUippica,  et  Totius  Mumdi 
OrigineSy  et  Derra  Situs.    It  was  called  His- 
toria Philippicat  because  the  greater  part  re- 
lated to  the  history  of  the  Macraonian  empire, 
founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,    ^ut, 
though  this  was  the  principal  subject,  the  author 
contrived,  in  the  form  of  episodes  or  introduc- 
tions, to  connect  with  it  tne  history  of  most 
other  nations,  from  the  first  king  of  Assyria  to 
his  own  time.    The  book  itself  has  perished, 
Dut  we  possess  an  abridgment  of  it  by  Justin, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Anton ines,  and 
whose  epitome  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
original  work  having  been  neglected  and  lost. 
The  abbreviator  has  selected  the  facts  which 
he  ?onceived  would  prove  most  interesting,  and 
had  passed  over  those  which  he  thought  could 
afiford  neither  entertainment  nor  instruction  in 
the  way  of  example.    He  has  unfortunately 
omitted  a  great  deal  of  topographical  informa- 
tion, which   probably  appeared   to  him  little 
amusing  or  useful,  but  which  would  have  been 
of  much  interest  in  modem  times,  on  account 
of  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  ancient 
geography.    Several  dissertations  have  lately 
been  w^ritten  concerning  the  sources  whence 
Trogiis  Pompeius  derived  the  facts  of  this  uni- 
versal history.    Its  first  six  books,  which  are 
introductory,  and  relate  to  the  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, and  ancient  Greeks,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Philip,  were  in  a  ^reat  mea5nire  compiled 
from  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias  the  Cnidian.  The 
four  following  books,  which  contained  the  life 
of  Philip,  were  translated  from  Theopompus  of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  complete  history  of  that 


I  monarch.  The  account  of  the  re^  of  Alexan- 
I  der  has  been*  so  much  mutilated  in  the  epitome 
of  Justin,  that  the  critics  find  it  almost  impossi* 
ble  to  discover  what  authorities  have  been  prin- 
cipally followed.  For  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
successors,  Trogus  chiefly  ccmsulted  Jerome  of 
Cardia,  and  Phylarchus.  The  six  books,  from 
the  30th  to  the  96th,  which  comprehended  the 
campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  Gfreece,  against 
the  Achaians  and  Macedonians,  and  in  S^ria 
against  Antiochns,  have  been  extracted  Irom 
Polybius.  From  a  comparison  of  the  epitome 
of  Justin  with  some  fragments  of  Posidonius  of 
Rhodes,  preserved  by  Athensus,  it  appears  that 
he  had  been  the  chief  guide  of  Trogus,  for  the 
histories  of  Mithridates,  the  Ptolemies  of  Eg3rpt, 
the  Parthians  and  Jews,  which  were  related  in 
the  six  following  books.  The  digression  con- 
cerning the  Jews  is  full  of  mistakes  and  con- 
cision. Every  one  is  aware  of  the  erroneous 
notions  entertained  with  regard  to  this  race  in 
the  days  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus ;  and  Jaslin,  at  whatever  period  he  may 
have  lived,  has  been  at  no  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  work  which  ne  abridges.  That 
part  of  the  last  two  books  which  relates  the  an- 
cient history  of  Rome^  has  been  copied  from 
Diocles  the  Peparelhian,  who  was  also  the 
tainted  authority  to  which  Fabins  Pictor  un- 
fortunately trusted,  and  from  which  have  flow- 
ed all  the  fables  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal 
Virgin,  the  Wolf,  and  Romulus  and  Remus. 

TrojXni  Ludi,  games  instituted  by  ^neas, 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  circus  of 
Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  families,  dressed  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with  suitable  arms 
and  weapons,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  list. 
Sylla  exnibited  them  in  his  dictatorship,  and 
under  Augustus  they  were  observed  with  un- 
usual pomp  and  solemnity.  A  mock  fight  on 
horseback,  or  sometimes  on  foot,  was  exhibited. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  caAed  princeps  ju' 
venluHSf  and  was  generally  the  son  of  a  senator, 
or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Virg.  JRn. 
5,  V.  QCS.SueUm.  in  Cos,  ana  in  Aug.-^Plut, 
in  SyU, 

Troilus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed 
by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  \%—Horat,  2,  cd.  9,  v.  16.— Ftr^.  JEn,  1, 
V.  474. 

Trophonius,  a  celebrated  architect,  son  of 
Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  B<£otia.  He 
built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assist- 
ance or  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when .  he 
demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  davs, 
and  to  live  during  that  time  with  all  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure.  When  the  dajrswere  pass- 
ed,  Tropnonius  and  his  brother  were  found 
dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Paasanias, 
however,  he  was  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
earth;  and  when  afterwards  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  great  drought,  the  BcBotians*  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Trophonius  for  relief,  and 
to  seek  him  at  Ilebadea,  where  he  gave  oracles 
in  a  cave.  They  discovered  this  cave  by 
means  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophonius  told 
them  how  to  ease  their  misfortunes.  The  cave 
of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted oracles  of  Greece.  Many  ceremonies  were 
required,  and  the  suppHant  was  obliged  to  make 
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ptrticolBr  neriflces.  to  tnoint  his  body  with 
oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  certain  rivers. 
He  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  with 
a  cake  of  honey  in  his  hand,  he  was  directed  to 
descend  into  the  cave  by  a  narrow  entrance} 
fh)ni  whence  he  returned  backwards,  after  he 
had  received  an  answer.  He  was  always  pale 
and  dejected  at  his  return,  and  thence  it  became 
proveibial  to  say  of  a  melancholy  man,  that  he 
had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  There 
were  annually  exhibited  games  in  honour  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  Paiu.  9,  c.  37,  &c— 
Cic,  T\se.  1,  c.  47.— JWat— jKtit.  94,  c.  7.— 
JSlian,  V.  H.  3,  c.  45. 

Tros,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  king  of  Troy, 
who  married  Calirrfaoe,  the  daughter  of  the 
Schamander,  by  whom  he  bad  Ilus,  Assaracus, 
and  Qanymedes.  He  made  war  against  Tan- 
talas,  king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja  from 
him,  and  the  country  itself  Troas.  Virg.  3,  O. 
▼.  36.— fliMMr.  U.  90,  V.  219.— A^oIM.  8,  c.  IS. 

TRTPRioDdRns,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramma- 
rian of  Egypt,  in  the  6th  century,  who  wrote  a 
poem  in  ^  nooks  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
from  which  be  excluded  the  a  in  the  first  booir, 
the  $  in  the  second,  and  the  y  In  the  third,  &c. 

ToBERO,  QL  £uu8,  a  Roman  consul,  son-in- 
law  to  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  glory,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  fhmily.  Six- 
teen of  the  Tuberoe,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, lived  in  a  small  house,  aid  maintained 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  thejr  cultivated  with  their  own  hands. 
The  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the 
house  of  Tubero,  wu^  a  small  cup,  which  his 
father-in-law  presented  to  him  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  king  of  Macedonia. 

TcocA,  Plaohos,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  and  Plotius,  order- 
ed ^  Augustas,  as  some  report,  to  revise  the 
JEneid  of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncorrected 
on  account  of  the  premature  death  of  the  poet. 
HoTot,  1,  Sat.  5,  V.  40.    S(U.  19,  v.  84. 

TuLUA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullins,  king 
of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
after  she  had  murdered  her  first  husband  Amns, 
and  consented  to  see  TulHas  assassinated  that 
Tarquin  might  be  raised  to  the  throne.  It  is 
said  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  body  of  her  a^ed  Either,  which  had 
been  thrown,  all  mangled  and  bloody,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished from  Rome  with  her  husband.    Ovid,  in 

J6.  3^. n.  Another  daughter  of  Servius 

Tullius,  who  married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She 
was  murdered  by  her  own  husband,  that  he 
might  marry  her  ambitious  sister  of  the  same 
name. 

TiJtLiA  Lux,  destnaiu,  byM.  Tnllius  Cicero, 
A.  U.  C.  689,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  li- 
bera  Ugatio  granted  them  by  the  senate  should 
hold  it  no  more  than  one  year.  Such  senators 
ts  had  a  libera  Ugatio  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  without  anv  expense, 
as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  aflBiirs  of  the 

state. Another,  Ae  ainlntu^  by  the  same,  the 

same  year.  It  forbade  any  person,  two  years 
before  he  canvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  gladiators,  unless  that  case  had  de- 
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volved  upon  him  by  will.  Senators  goilty  (tf 
the  crime  of  om^tlus,  were  punished  with  the 
ofKtf  H  igfUs  inierdicHo  for  ten  years,  and  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  s&> 
vere  than  that  of  the  Calpumian  law. 

TvLuoLA,  or  TuLUA,  a  daughter  of  Cieere 
by  Terentia.  She  married  Cains  Piso,  and  af- 
terwards Furhis  Crassipes,  and  lasdy  P.  Com. 
Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband  she  had 
every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dolabella  was 
turt>ulent  and  consequently  the  caose  of  much 
grief  to  Tullia  and  her  father.  Tnllia  died  in 
childbed,  about  44  years  before  Christ.  Cicero 
was  so  inconsolable  on  this  occasioo,  that  some 
have  accused  him  of  an  unnatural  |artiaiity  for 
his  daughter.  According  to  a  ridiculoos  story 
which  some  of  the  modems  report,  in  the  age 
of  Pope  Paul  3d,  a  monument  was  discovered 
on  the  Appian  road,  with  the  supencripcioo  of 
TuUioUBjUia  mea.  The  body  of  a  woman  was 
found  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  touched;  there  was  also  a  lamp  bomin^, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sa^ 
posed  to  have  been  lighted  above  1500  years, 
d'c— Pftrf.  in  Cic, 

TmiLiTft,  I.  ( Hostilius.)  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Noma.  He  was  of  a  war* 
like  and  active  disposition,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  his  expedition  against  the  peof^e  of  Alba, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  whose*  city  he  de- 
stroyed after  the  famous  battle  of  the  Horaiii 
and  Curiatii.  He  afterwards  carried  his  arras 
against  the  Latins  and  the  neighbouring  states 
with  success,  and  enft>rced  reverence  rar  ma- 
jesty among  his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  his 
family  about  640 years  before  the  Christian  en, 
after  a  reign  of  32  yean.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  not  precisely  known.  According  to  ibe 
most  probable  accounts  be  was  murdered  hf 
Ancus  Martins.  Flcr.  I,  c.  3. — Dienfs.  BaL  t, 
c.  1.— Fir/r.  JSn.  6,  v.  814.— £*©.  1,  c.  SSL— 

PhU. II.  Lucius  Volcatius,  stood  in  the  same 

relation  to  Propertius,  of  a  patron  and  fHend,  as 
Messala  to  Tibullusand  Ovid.  He  was  ncpbew 
of  that  Lucius  Volcatius  Tullus  who  was  oon-^ 
sni  in  the  rear  687,  and  who  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  in  bis  orations  against  Catiline,  and  htt 
letters  to  Atticns.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  elder  Tullus  espoused  ibe 
cause  of  Jul  lus  C«sar.  His  nephew,  who  w« 
then  a  youth,  followed  the  same  puty ;  and 
having  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
adopt^  son,  he  became  consul  along  with  Au- 
gustus in  790,  the  year  preceding  the  consulship 
of  Messala  and  the  battle  of  Actiom.  Aflnr 
that  victory,  he  was  employed  in  vanoos  fi>r- 
eign  expeditions,  and  spent  much  of  h»  tine 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  He  possessed, 
however,  a  delightful  villa  in  Italy,  surronoded 
with  woods,  and  situated  on  the  banks  vi  the 
Tiber,  betwixt  Rome  and  Osiia,  at  which  he 
occasional! V  resided,  in  great  splendour  sod 
laxnry.  If  we  may  believe  a  flattering  part, 
he  had  never  vielded,  even  in  youth ,^  to  tte 
fascinations  of  love,  but  had  devoted  his  wh«>V 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Tiil''W 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  having  survived  M*- 
cenas,  whom  he  had  long  rivalled  as  a  patron 
of  literature,  and,  after  his  death,  almo«<  ^m*- 
plied  his  plnce.  He  is  now  chieiflv  kn^^wn  ♦« 
the  friend  of  Propertius,  who  has  addressed  to 
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Him  many  of  bis  elegies,  expressiog  devoted 
atmchment,  and  coofidiug  to  Iiim  the  stoiy  of 
his  uDfortunate  loves. 

TuRNus,  a  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Daonos 
and  Veoilia.  He  made  war  against  .£neas,  and 
auempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that 
he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  Latin  us, 
who  bad  been  previously  engaged  to  him.   His 
efforls  were  attended  with  no  success,  though 
supported  with  great  courage  and  a  numerous 
army.    He  was  conquered,  and  at  last  killed  in 
a  single  combat  by  .Apneas.    He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  strength.     Virg.  ^Eu. 
7,  V.  56,  SLC—Ti/nLlL  3,  el.  5,  v.  49,'^Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  879.    Met.  14,  v.  451. 
TuRCLLiQs,  one  o/  Caesar's  murderers. 
TuTiA,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  inconti- 
nence.   She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  thetem^ple  of 
Vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invocation  to 
(heguddess.    Liv.  20. 

TYCiuiJs,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in  Bceo- 
lia,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen.     Ovid,  Fast. 
3,  V.  823.— Sirfli.  ^.—Horner,  JL  7,  V.  220. 
Tydbus.     Vid,  Pan  III. 
Ttrannion,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Ponius,  in- 
timate with  Cicero.    His  original  name  was 
Theopbrasttts,  and  he  received  that  of  Tyran- 
nion  irom  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.    He  was 
taken  by  Lucullus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty 
by  Murcena.    He  opened  a  school  in  the  house 
of  his  friend  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  collected 
a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes.    To  bis  care 
and  industry  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Aristotle's  works. II.  There 

was  also  one  of  his  disciples  called  Diodes,  who 
bore  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Pbccnicia, 
and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  bought  by  Dymes,  one 
of  the  emperor's  favouritp*.  and  afterwards  by 
Terentia,  who  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote 
68  different  volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved 
that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  another  in  which  Homer's  poems 
were  corrected,  &c. 

TvRTJBOs,  a  Greek  elegiac  poel,  born  in  At- 
tica, son  of  Archimbrotus.  In  the  second  M es- 
senian  war  the  Lacedaemonians  were  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
general,  if  they  wished  to  finish  their  expedition 
with  success,  and  they  were  contemptuously 
presented  with  Tyrtaeus.  The  poet  animated 
he  Lacedaemonians  with  martial  songs,  just  as 
.hey  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ithome,  and 
inspired  them  with  so  much  courage  that  they 
iefeated  the  Messenians.  For  his  services  ^e 
vns  made  a  citizen  of  Lacedsemon,  and  treated 
ivith  great  attention.  Of  the  compositions  of 
ryrtaeus  nothing  is  extant  but  the  fragments  of 
bur  or  five  elegies.  He  flourished  about  684 
5.  C.  Justin.  2,  c.  S.'^Strab.  S.—Aristot.  PolU. 

1,  c.  7. — Horat.  de  Art.  p.  4ffl,—JSlian.  F.  H. 

2,  c.  50. — Paus.  4,  c.  6,  Ac 

V. 

V.tCATioME  (lex  4e),  was  enacted  concerning 
le  exemption  from  military  service,  and  con- 
lined  this  very^emarkable  clause,  nisi  helium 
laUicum  exoriaiur^  in  which  case  the  priests 


themselves  were  not  exempted  from  senrice. 
This  can  intimate  how  apprehensive  the  Ro- 
mans were  of  the  Gauls,  by  whom  their  city  had 
once  been  taken. 

Valens,  L  (Flavins,)  a  son  of  Gratian.  bom 
in  Pannonia.  His  brotKer  Y alentinian  took  him 
as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  appointed 
him  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  bold  measures,  and  the  threats  of  the 
rebel  Procopius,  frightened  the  new  emperor : 
and,  if  his  friends  had  not  intervened,  he  woula 
have  willingly  resigned  all  his  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  which  his  brother  had  intrusted  to  his 
care.  By  permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free 
access  to  evety  part  of  the  country,  Valens  en- 
couraged them  to  make  depredations  on  his 
subjects,  and  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  His 
eyes  were  opened  too  late  *,  he  attempted  to  re- 

Eel  them,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  A  bloody 
attle  was  fought,  in  which  the  barbarians  ob- 
tained some  advantage,  and  Valens  was  hurried 
away  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the 
affection  of  his  soldiers  for  his  person,  into  a 
lonely  house  which  the  Goths  set  on  fire.  Va- 
lens, unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive, 
in  the  50ih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  15 
vears,  A.  D.  376.  He  put  to  death  all  such  of 
his  subjects  whose  name  began  br  Theod^  be- 
cause he  had  been  informed,  by  his  favourite 
astrologers,  that  his  crown  would  devolve  upon 
the  head  of  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.  Valens  did  not  possess  any  of  the 
oualiiies  which  distinguish  a  great  and  power- 
rul  monarch.  He  was  illiterate,  and  of  a  dis- 
position naturally  indolent  and  inactive.  Yet, 
though  fond  of  ease,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  ofiUcers,  and  preferred  none 
but  such  as  possessed  merit.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  discipline,  a  pattern  of  chastity  and 
temperance,  and  he  showed  himself  always 
ready  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects, though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery 
and  malevolent  informations.    Aanmian.  &c. 

II.  Valerius,  a  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  who 

proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
Marcian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple in  the  East,  attempted  to  assassinate  him. 
He  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  murdered 

bjrhis  soldiers,  A.  D.  261. III.  Fabius,  a 

friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted  emperor 
in  of^xxsition  to  Otho.  He  was  greatly  honour- 
ed %  Vitellius,  &c. 

ViLENTiNiAirus  I.  a  son  of  Gratian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit  and  valour. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  him- 
self, and  appointed  over  the  East  his  brother  Va- 
lens. He  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
his  military  valour  in  the  victories  which  he 
obtained  over  the  barbarians  in  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  insolence 
of  theCluadi  he  punished  with  great  severity. 
While  he  spoke  to  them  in  warmth,  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel  and  fell  lifeless  on  the,  ground. 
He  was  conveyed  into  his  palace  by  his  attend- 
ants, and  .soon  after  died,  suffering  the  greatest 
agonies,  violent  fits,  and  contortions  of  his  limbs, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  A.  D.  375.  He  was 
then  in  the  55th  vear  of  his  age,  and  had  reign- 
ed 12  years.  He  was  naturally  of  an  irascible 
disposition,  and  he  gratified  his  pride  in  ez- 
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pKBsing  a  contempt  for  those  who  were  his 
eqnais  in  military  abilities,  or  who  shone  for 
gracefalness  or  elegance  of  address.   Ammian. 

About  six  days  after  the  death  of  Valen- 

tinian,  bis  second  son,  Valentinian  the  second, 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  though  only  five  years 
old.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Qratian,  A.  D. 
383,  but  his  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissension, 
and  the  attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  rebels. 
He  was  robbed  of  his  throne  b^  Mazimns,  four 
years  alter  the  death  of  Gratian ;  and  in  this 
helpless  situation  he  had  recourse  to  Theodo- 
sitts,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the  East.  He 
was  successful  in  his  applications:  Mazimns 
was  conoueredby  Tbeodosius,  and  valentinian 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  his 
benefactor.  He  was  some  time  alter  strangled 
by  one  of  his  officers,  a  native  of  Gaul,  called 
Arbogastes,  in  whom  he  had  placed  too  much 
confidence.  Valentinian  reigned  nine  years. 
This  happened  the  15th  of  May,  A.  D.  292,  at 
Vienne,  one  of  the  modem  towns  of  France. 
He  has  been  commended  for  his  many  virtues, 
and  the  applause  which  the  populace  bestowed 
upon  him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He 
was  fond  of  imitating  the  virtues  and  exemplary 
life  of  his  friend  and  patron  Tbeodosius,  and  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  the  Romans  might  have 

enjoyed  peace  and  security. Valentinian  the 

third,  was  son  of  Constantius  and  Placidia,  the 
daugnter  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great,  and  there- 
fore, a.H  related  to  the  imperial  family,  he  was 
saluted  emperor  in  his  youth,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  such  in  Rome,  the  m  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  433,  about  the  6th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  at  first  governed  by  his  mother  and 
the  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers ;  and 
when  he  came  to  jrears  of  discretion,  he  dis- 
graced himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and  in- 
continence. He  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age 
and  31st  of  his  reign,  by  Petronius  Maximus, 
to  whose  life  he  had  oflfered  violence.  The 
vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  were  conspio- 
nons;  every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify  at 
the  expense  of  his  honour,  bis  health,  and 
character;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  kindness,  he  died  lament- 
ed by  none.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of 
Tbeodosius. 

Valbria,  I.  a  sister  of  Publicola,  who  advised 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  the  re- 
sentment of  doriolanus.    Plut.  in  Cor. II. 

A  daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as  a  hostage  to 
Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She  fled  from  the 
enemy's  countrv  with  Cloelia,  and  swam  across 

the  Tiber.     Plut.  de   Virt.  Mul. III.   A 

daughter  of  Messala,  si!«ter  of  Hortensins,  who 

married  Sylla. IV.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Valentinian. V.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Galerius,  &c. 

Valeria  Lbx,  de  vrovocatitme^  bv  P.  Vale- 
rius Poplicola,  the  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  243. 
It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  the 
people,  and  forbade  the  magistrates  to  punish  a 
citizen  for  making  the  appeal.  It  further  made 
it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen  to  aspire  to  the 
sovercismty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  any  office 
without  the  choice  and  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  l.—IAv.  2,  c.  S.'-Dion. 
Hal.  4. Another,  de  d^itoribus,  by  Vale- 
rius Flaccus.    It  required  that  all  creditors 
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should  discharge  their  debtors  on  receirin^a 

fourth  part  of  the  whole  sum. Another,  liy 

M.  Valerius  Corvinns,  A.  U.  C.  453,  which 
confirmed  the  first  Valerian  law,  enacted  by 

Poj^icola. Another  called  also  HffraUa,bf 

L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatins  the  consols,  A. 
U.  C.  301  It  revived  the  first  Valerian  law, 
which  under  the  triumvirate  had  lost  its  force. 

Another,  de  magistratibtu,  by  P.  Valerias 

Poplicola,  sole  ctxisul,  A.  U.  C.  S43.  It  created 
two  quKStors  to  take  care  of  the  public  tieasuie, 
which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  in  ihe  tem- 
ple of  Saturn.    Plut.  in  Pop. — Lav.  3. 

Valerianus,  Publius  Licinios,  a  Roman, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rbsiii, 
A.  D.  254.  The  virtues  which  shone  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  be  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  opem- 
tions,  and,  though  acquainted  with  war  and  ibe 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  with  pre- 
dence,  or  favoured  men  of  true  genius  and  me- 
rit. He  took  his  son  Gallienns  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  malevolence  of 
his  heart  by  persecuting  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.  He  also  made 
war  against  theGrothsand  Scythians;  but  in  an 
expedition  which  he  undertook  against  Sapor, 
king. of  Persia,  his  arms  were  attended  wiin  ill 
success.  He  was  conquered  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  when  he  wished  to  have  a  private  confer- 
ence with  Sapor,  the  conqueror  seized  his  pe^ 
son,  and  earned  him  in  triumph  to  his  capiiaL 
where  he  exposed  him,  and  in  all  the  cities  o^ 
his  empire,  to  the  ridicnle  and  insolence  of  iiis 
subjects.  When  the  Persian  monar^  moaniol 
on  horseback,  Valerian  served  as  a  footstool, 
and  the  many  other  insults  which  be  suffered 
excited  indignation  even  among  the  conrtieTsaf 
Sapor.  The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  his 
mangled  bo^,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest 
torments.  His  skin  was  tanned,  and  paiatal 
in  red ;  and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Ramaa 
people  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  2G0,  after  a  reign  <tf 
seven  years. 

VALERma  Publius,  I.  a  celebrated  Romas, 
sumamed  Poplicola  for  his  popularity.  He  was 
very  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  the 
Tarquins,  and  he  was  the  first  that  took  an 
oath  to  support  the  liberty  and  independence  <^ 
his  country.  Though  he  had  been  refv«ed  the 
consulship,  and  had  retired  with  great  dissatis- 
faction fVom  the  direction  of  affiiirs,  yet  be  re- 
garded the  public  opinion,  and  when  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Romans  inveighed  against  the 
towering  appearance  of  his  house,  he  acknov- 
ledged  the  reproof,  and  in  makin^r  it  lower,  the 
showed  his  wish  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  felk»w- 
citizens,  and  not  to  erect  what  might  be  cgb- 
sidered  as  a  citadel  for  the  oppre^sioo  of  bis 
country.  He  was  afterwards  honoured  w^ 
the  consulship,  on  the  expulsion  of  CoHatiniis, 
and  he  triumphed  over  toe  Etrurians  aAer  he 
had  gained  the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which 
Brutus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fallea. 
Valerius  died  after  he  had  been  four  times  coa- 
sul,  and  enjoyed  the  popularity,  and  TeceiTne<!;bc 
thanks  and  gratitude,  which  people  redeeiM 
firom  slavery  and  oppreission  usually  par  to  their 
patrons  and  deliverers.    He  was  so  poor  thai 
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bis  body  was  buried  at  the  miblic  expense.  The 
Roman  matrons  mourned  bis  death  a  whole 
year.  Plut.  in  vUa, — Fhr,  1,  c.  9. — Liv.  3;  c 
8,  &c.— II.  CorTinos,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers under  Camillus.  When  the  Roman  army 
were  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senones  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  stature,  Valerius  un- 
dertook to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  by  means  of  a  crow  that  assisted  him, 
and  attacked  the  face  of  the  Ghiul ;  whence 
his  surname  of  Corvinus.  Valerius  tHumphed 
over  the  Etrurians,  and  the  neighbouring  states 
that  made  war  against  Rome,  and  was  six 
times  honoured  with  the  consulship.  He  died 
in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  admired  and  re- 
gretted for  many  private  and  public  virtues. 
Vol.  Mix.  8,  c.  13. — Liv,  7,  c.27,  Ac. — PM.  in 
Mar. — Cic.  in  OU. III.  Antias,  an  excel- 
lent Roman  historian  often  quoted,  and  particu- 
larly by  Livy. IV.  Flaccus,  a  consul  with 

Cato,  whose  friendship  he  honourably  shared. 
He  made  war  against  the  Insubres  and  Boii, 

and  killed  10,000  of  the  enemy. V.  Marcus 

Corvinus  Messala,  a  Roman  made  consul  with 
Augustus.  He  distinguished  himself  bv  his 
learning  as  well  as  military  virtues.  Bfe  lost 
bis  memonr  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
and,  according  to  some,  he  was  even  ignorant 
of  his  own  name.    Suetan.  in  Aug. — de.  in 

Brvi. VI.  Soranas,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age 

of  Julius  Cspsar,  put  to  death  tor  betraying  a 
secret.    He  acknowledged  no  god  but  the  soul 

of  the  universe. VIL  Maximus,  a  brother  of 

Poplicola. VIII.   A  Latin  historian,  who 

carried  arms  under  the  sons  of  Pompey.  He 
dedicated  his  time  to  study,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  alk  the  most  celebrated  sayings  and 
actions  of  the  Romans,  and  other  illustrious 
persons,  which  is  still  extant,  and  divided  into 
nine  books.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  lived  after  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  from  the  want  of  purity  and  elegance 
-which  so  conspicuously  appear  in  his  writings, 
unworthy  of  tne  correctness  of  the  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  literature.  The  best  editions  of 
Valerius  are  those  of  Torrenius,  4to.  L.  Bat. 

1796,  and  of  Vorstius,  8vo.  Berolin,  1673. 

IX.  Marcus,  a  brother  of  Poplicola,  who  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  Sabines  in  two  battles. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, to  show  their  sense  of  his  great  merit, 
built  him  a   house  on  mount  Palatine  at  the 

public  expense. X.  Potiius,  a  general  who 

stirred  up  the  people  and  army  aj^inst  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  Appius  Claudius  in  particular. 
He  was  chosen  consul,  and  conquerea  theVolsci 
and  ^qui. XI.  Flaccus,  a  Roman,  inti- 
mate with  Cato  the  censor.  He  was  consul 
■with  him,  and  cut  off  an  army  of  10,000  Gauls 
in  one  battle.    He  was  also  cnosen  censor,  and 

prince  of  the  senate,  Ac. XII.  A  Latin 

poet  who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He 
wrote  a  poem  in  eight  books  rn  the  Ar^onantic 
expedition,  but  it  remained  unfinished  on  ac- 
count of  his  premature  death.  The  Argonauts 
were  there  left  on  the  sea  in  their  return  home. 
Some  critics  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises 
upon  Flaccus,  and  have  called  him  the  second 
poet  of  Rome  after  Vireil.  His  poetry,  how- 
ever, is  deemed  by  some  frigid  and  langtiishins:, 
and  bis  style  uncouth  and  inelegant.  The  best 
editions  of  Flnccas  are  those  of  Burman,  L. 
Part  IL-4  N 


Bat    1724,   and   12mo.   Utr.  1708. XIII 

Asiaticus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  accused  of 
having  murdered  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
intrigues  of  Messalina,  though  innocent,  and  he 
opened  his  veins  and  bled  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann, 

Valoius,  Rdfcp,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  celebrated  for  his'  writings.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  TiSidl.  3, 1. 
1,  V.  VSi.—Horat.  1,  S<U.  10,  v.  82. 

Vannius,  a  king  of  the  Suevi,  banished  un- 
der Claudius,  Ac.     Tacit.  Awn.  22,  c.  29. 

Varia  Lex,  de  CivUaUf  by  GL  Varius  Hy- 
brida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  suspected 
of  having  assisted  or  supported  the  people  of 
Italy  in  their  petition  to  become  free  citizens  of 
Rome.    Cic.  pro  Mil.  36,  in  BnU.  56,  88,  &c. 

Vartob,  or  Varus,  Lucius,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
had  been  present  in  his  youth  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  had  afterwards  joined  Sextus 
Pompev  in  Sicily.  Nevertheless,  he  was  na- 
tron Ised  by  Maecenas,  to  whose  jiotice  he  nrst 
introducea  Horace ;  and  he  accompanied  that 
minister  on  his  celebrated  journey  to  Brundi- 
sium.  Previous,  in  deed  ^  to  the  appearance  of 
the  JEneidf  he  was  considered  as  tne  fin>t  epic 
poet  of  Rome,  or  at  least  equal  to  Valgius.  At 
the  time  when  Virgil  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
pastoral  poet,  Horace  says  of  him : — 


FMe  epos  aeer, 
Ulnenuff  Varius  ducU — 

and  he  also  considered  him  as  the  writer  who 
was  most  worthy  to  celebrate  in  heroic  verse  the 
exploits  of  Agrippa.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
when  Virgil  had  become  more  distinguished,  he 
mentions  Varius  along  with  him  as  representa- 
tive of  the  best  class  of  poets  in  the  Augustan 
a^e.  His  eminence  as  an  epic  noel,  and  his 
friendship  with  Virgil  procured  nim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  appointed  by  Augustus  alon^ 
with  Tucca  to  revise  the  JEntid,  and  bring  it 
before  the  public.  Varius  was  the  author  of  a 
panegyric  on  Augustus:  but  it  was  jprobably 
some  longer  work  which  procured  him  such 
celebrity  as  an  epic  poet,  though  it  is  not  known 
what  was  the  name  or  subject  of  this  produc- 
tion. It  Is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that 
Gluintilian,  in  his  review  of  the  Latin  potts,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutes,  does  not  men- 
tion Varius  as  an  epic  writer,  and  only  alludes 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  called  7%|f- 
esteSf  which  he  says  was  equal  to  any  composi- 
tion of  the  Greek  poets.  Horal.  4,  sat.  5,  v.  40. 
Varro,  I.  CM.  Terentius,)  a  Roman  consul, 
defeated  at  Cannse  by  Annibal.  Vid.  Teren- 
tius.  II.  Was  bom  in  the  637lh  year  of 

Rome,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  sena- 
torial family.  It  is  probable  that  his  youth,  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  his  manhood,  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  that  .stupendous  knowledge,  which  has  pro- 
cured to  him  the  appellation  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  Romans,  since  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  civil  or  military  history  of  his  coun- 
try, till  the  year  680,  when  he  was  consul  along 
with  Cassius  Varus.  In  686,  he  served  under 
Pompey,  in  his  war  against  the  pirates,  in 
which  he  commanded  the  Greek  ships.  To 
the  fortunes  of  that  chief  he  continued  flrmly 
attached,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  lieuten- 
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totx  m  Spsin,  ftloo^witb  Afiramos  and  Petreia% 
m  ihe  commencement  of  the  war  with  CaBsar. 
Uivpania  Ulterior  was  specially  confided  to  his 
protection,  and  two  legions  were  j^beed  under 
nis  command.    Af.er  the  surrender  of  his  col- 
leases  in  Hither  Spain,  Cesar  proceeded  in 
person  against  him.     Varru  appears  lo  have  | 
Deen  Utile  qualified  to  cope  with  such  an  adrer- 
aary.    One  of  the  legions  deserted  in  his  own 
aignt,  and  his  retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  had 
meant  to  retire,  having  been  cut  off,  he  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  with  the  other,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cordova.    From  that  period  he  despaired 
of  the  salvation  of  the  republic,  or  found,  at 
least,  that  he  was  not  capaSle  of  saving  it ;  for 
althoogh,  aAer  receiving  his  freedom  from 
Caesar,  he  proceeded  to  Dyrrachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  aetail  of  the  disastera  which  had  oc- 
carred,  he  led  it  almost  immediately  for  Rome. 
On  his  retarn  to  1tal}r  he  withdrew  from  all 
political  concerns,  and  indulged  himself  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
literary  leisure.  The  onW  service  he  performed 
for  Ciesar,  was  that  or  arranging  the  boolcs 
which  the  dictator  had  himself  procured,  or 
which  had  been  acquired  by  those  who  preced- 
ed him  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
He  lived  during  the  reign  of  Cxsar  in  habits 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero ;  and  his 
feelings,  a<«  well  as  conduct,  at  this  period,  re- 
sembled those  of  his  illustrious  friend,  who,  in 
all  his  letters  to  Varro,  bewails,  with  great 
freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state,  and  proposes 
that  they  should  live  together,  engaged  only  in 
those  studies  which  were  formerly  their  amuse- 
ment, but  were  then  their  chief  support.    The 
inte  of  Varro's  villa  was  visited  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  who  says,  that  it  stood  close  to  Casinum, 
now  St.  Cfermafuf :  some  trifling  remains  still 
indicate  its  site ;  but  its  memory,  he  adds,  will 
shortly  survive  onljr  in  the  page  of  the  historian. 
After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  this  residence, 
along  with  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Varro, which 
was  immense,  was  forcibly  seized  by  Marc 
Aatony.    Its  lawless  occupation  by  that  profli- 
gate and  blood-thirsty  triumvir,   on  his   re- 
turn from  his  dissolute  expedition  to  Capua, 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  into  one  of  his  philip- 
ics,  and  forms  a  topic  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  bitter  invective.    Anton v  was  not  a  person 
to  be  satisfied  with  robbing  Varro  of  his  pro|>- 
erty.    At  the  formation  of  the  memorable  tri- 
umvirati^  the  name  of  Varro  appeared  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed,  among  those  other  friends 
of  Pompev  whom  the  clemency  of  Caesar  had 
spared.    This  illu.strious  and  Uameless  indi- 
vidual had  now  passed  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  nothing  can  afford  a  more  strikin?  proof 
of  the  sanguinary  spirit  which  guided   the 
councils  of  the  triumvirs,  than  their  devoting 
to  the  dagger  of  the  hired  assassin  a  man 
equally  venerable  by  bis  years  and  charac- 
ter, and  who  ought  to  have  been  protected, 
if  not  by  his  learned  labours,  at  least  by  his  re- 
tirement, from  such  inhuman  persecution.  But, 
though  doomed  to  death  as  a  friend  of  law  and 
liberty,  his  friends  contended  with  each  '^ther 
for  the  dangerous  honour  of  saving  him.  Cale- 
nus  having  obtained  the  preference,  carried  him 
to  his  country-house,  were  Antony  ft'eanently 
came,  without  suspertine  that  it   contained  a 
proscribed  inmate.    Here  Varro  remained  con- 


eeaied  tiH  m  apeeiil  edict  was  issoed  fay  the  eflo 
anl,  M.  Plancns,  under  the  triumviml  seal,  ex- 
cepting him  and  Mesmla  Corvinns  from  lae 
generu  slaughter.    But  though  Varro  thus 
passed  in  aecuhty  the  hour  of  danger,  he  was 
unable  to  save  his  library,  which  was  placed  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  his  villas,  and  fell  ioio  the 
hands  uf  aa  illiteraie  soldiery.    After  the  baiiie 
of  Actium,  Varro  resided  in  tnukquillity  ai 
Rome  till  his  decease,  which  happened  in  '7^1, 
when  haivas  ninety  years  of  age.  The  tragical 
deaths,  however,  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  with 
the  loss  of  others  of  his  fnends, — the  rainoffai^ 
coimiry — ^the  expulsion  from  his  villas— and 
the  loss  of  those  literary  treasures  which  be  baJ 
stored  up  as  the  solace  of  his  old  age,  and  ihe 
want  of  which  would  be  doubly  fell  by  one  «  U 
wished  to  devote  all  his  time  to  study ,^-ca2^  a 
deep  shade  over  the  concluding  days  of  tlu5  il- 
lustrious scholar.    His  wealth  was  restored  t<r 
Augustus,  but  his  books  could  not  be  sopplin!. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  dispersion  of  ihi? 
library,  which  impeded  the  prosecution  of  he* 
studies,  and  prevented  the  composition  of  nch 
works  as  required  reference  and  cnnsultation. 
may  have  induced  Varro  to  employ  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  his  life  in  delivering  ibase  prrrep  s 
of  agricukure,  which  had  been  the  re«ili  jf 
long  experience,  and  which  needed  only  rento- 
iscenc«  to  inculcate.    It  was  some  time  ana 
the  loss  of  his  books,  and  when  he  bad  aearh 
reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Varro  compo»ii 
the  work  on  hw^ndry,  as  he  himself  ie<4t6<*5 
in  the  introduction.  The  first  of  the  three boo^-*. 
which  this  agricultural  treatise  comprehend^f 
is  addressed  to  Fundanius,  and  is  devoted  to 
rules  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  whether  (or 
the  production  of  grain,  pulse,  olives,  or  viae^. 
and  the  establishment  necessary  for  a  well- 
managed  and  lucrative  farm ;  excluding  frun 
consideration  what  is  strictly  the  bastae<^  of 
the  grazier  and  shepherd,  rather  thanof  tlie 
farmer.    The  subject  of  agriculture,    strirtlr 
so  called,  having  been  discussed  in  the  firk 
book,  Varro  proceeds  in  the  second,  addressed 
to  Niger  Turranus,  to  treat  of  the  care  of  florlp 
and  cattle,  (De  Re  Peenaria),    The  knowledsr 
which  he  here  communicates  is  the  re«ak  of 
his  own  observations,  blended  with  the  mfora*- 
ation  he  had  received  from  the  great  pasturer 
of  Epirus,  at  the  time  when  he  commanded  tbf 
Grecian  ships  on  its  coa<t,  in  Pompcy^s  naval 
war  with  the  pirates.    As  in  the  foriner  brwk 
the  instruction  is  delivered  in  the  shape  of  dia- 
logue.   This  book  conclndes  with  what  form* 
the  most  profitable  pan  of  pasturage — ibedinrr 
and  sheep-shearing.    The  third  book,  which  is 
hv  far  the  most  interesting  and  be;*  written  ia 
the  work,  treats  de  vittieis  pasli^nikKs^  whirh 
means  the  provisions,  or  moderate  loxurifs, 
which  a  plain  fanner  may  procure,  independent 
of  tillage  or  pasturage, — as  the  poultry  of  hi< 
barn-yard— the  trouts  in  the  stream,  br  whirh 
his  farm  is  bormded — and  the  gan>e,  which  he 
mav  enclose  in  narks,  or  chance  to  take  on  daT< 
of  recreation.  If  others  of  the  a«nicii1toral  wri- 
ters have  been  more  minute  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  villa  itself,  it  is  to  Varro  we 
are  chieflv  indebted   for  what  lights  we  hnre 
received  concern  ins?  its  appertenances,  as  »*«-- 
rrn**,  aviaries,  and  fish-ponds.     The  work  De 
LiytzvaJLalinfij  though  it  has  descended  lo  us 
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incomplete,  is  by  much  the  most  entire  of  Var- 
ro's  writiDgs,  except  the  Treatise  od  Agricul- 
tore.  It  is  on  account  of  (bis  philolofincal  pro- 
iuciioo,  that  Aulus  Gellius  ranks  him  among 
:he  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  and 
important  class  in  the  history  of  Latin  litera- 
are.  They  were  called  grammaiici  by  the 
^mans — a  word  which  would  be  belter  ren- 
lered  philologers  than  grammarians.  We  find 
n  the  work  De  Liftpta  Latina^  which  was 
vritten  during  the  winter  preceding  CsBsftr's 
leath,  the  same  methodical  arrangement  that 
narks  the  treatise  De  Re  Rustica,  It  is  notcer- 
ain  whether  the  Libri  De  SimUUudine  Verb&- 
itm,  and  those  De  Uiilitate  Sermonise  cited  by 
'ri.-^cian  and  Charisius  as  philological  works 
>f  Varro,  were  parts  of  his  great  production, 
le  Lingua  Latina^  or  separate  compositions. 
There  was  a  distinct  treatise,  however,  De 
sernume  Latino^  addressed  to  Marcellus,  of 
fhich  a  very  few  fragments  are  preserved  b^ 
lulus  Gellius.  The  crilical  works  of  this 
iniversal  scholar,  were  entitled,  De  Pntprietate 
*criptf>rum — De  Poetia — De  Poemalis — Thea- 
r^aJes,  sire  de  Actioniims  Scenicis — De  Scenicis 
')risinibus — De  PlauUnis  Comadiis — De  PIom- 
'\nis  Qiiastionibus^De  ComposilioneSatirarvm 
-Rhetorieorum  Libri.  These  works  are  prais- 
i\  or  mentioned  by  Gkllius,  Nonius  Marcellus, 
nd  Diomedes ;  but  almost  nothing  is  known 
f  their  contents.  Somewhat  more  may  be 
nthered  concerning  Varro's  mythological  or 
\fioiagical  works,  as  they  were  much  studied, 
nd  very  frequently  cited  by  the  early  fathers, 
articularly  St.  Augustine  and  Lactantius.  Of 
irse  the  chief  Is  the  treatise  De  CtiUm  Deorum^ 
nticpH  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  seventh  book, 
h:  CirifaU  Dei^  where  he  says  that  Varro  con- 
ifers Qod  to  be  not  only  the  soul  of  the  world, 
lit  the  world  itself.  In  this  work  he  also  trcat- 
i  of  the  orisfin  of  hydromancy,  and  other 
iperstitious  divinations.  Sixteen  books  of  the 
entise  De  Rervm  ffnmanarum  et  Divifiarum 
nli^MalibuSf  addressed  to  Julius  Cssar,  as 
ontifex  Maximus,  related  to  theological,  or 
1  lenst  what  we  might  call  ecclesiastical  sub- 
cts.  This  work,  which  is  said  to  have 
liefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  reputation 
r  Varro,  was  extant  as  late  as  the  beginning 
r  the  fourteenth  century.  Plutarch,  in  his 
fe  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  Varro  as  a  man 
'*  all  the  Romans  most  versed  in  history.  The 
sforicnl  and  political  works  are  the  Annalet 
ihri — Belli  Punici  Stenndi  Liber — De  Aii- 
fs  Vrbix  Romanm — De  Genie  Popkli  Rima^ 
i — Libri  de  Favnliis  TVojamis,  which  last 
eated  of  the  families  that  followed  £enas  Into 
ft]y.  With  this  class  we  mav  rank  the  Ikb- 
mtadu^y  rive  de  Jma^ntbus  Libri,  containing 
^  paneeyrics  of  TOO  illustrious  men.  There 
as  a  picture  of  each,  with  a  legend  or  verse 
ider  it.  like  those  in  the  children's  histories 
'  the  kin?^  of  England.  That  annexed  to  the 
mra  it  of  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  who  had  up- 
ards  of  300  brazen  statues  erected  to  him  by 
e  Athenians,  is  still  preserved  :— 

"  Hie  Demetrivs  aneis  tot  aptmsesi 
Quol  hues  habet  enrnts  absohUus/* 

here  were  seven  pictures  and  pane^rrrics  in 
ch  book,  whence  the  whole  work  has  been 
lied  Hebdomades.    Varro  has  adc^ited  the 


superstitious  notions  of  the  ancients  concemiBg 
particular  numbers,  and  the  number  seven 
seems  speically  to  have  commanded  his  ven^ 
ration.  There  were  in  the  world  seven  won- 
ders— ^there  were  seven  wise  men  among  the 
Greeks — there  were  seven  chariots  in  the  Cir- 
censian  games — ^and  seven  chiefs  were  chosen 
to  make  war  on  Thebes:  all  which  he  sums  op 
with  remarking,  that  he  himself  had  then  en- 
tered his  twelfth  perkxl  of  seven  years,  on 
which  day  he  had  written  seventy  times  seven 
books,  many  of  which,  in  consequence  of  his 

Eroscription,  had  been  lost  in  the  plunder  of 
is  librar3r.  The  treatise  entitled  SuniTia,  sivt 
de  Bistoria^  was  a  trad  on  the  composition  of 
history,  inscribed  to  Sisenna,  the  Roman  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  thecivU  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla.  It  contained,  il  is  said, 
many  excellent  precepts  with  regard  to  the  ajv- 
propriate  style  of  history,  and  the  accurate 
mve^igation  of  facts.  But  the  greatest  service 
rendered  by  Varro  to  history  was  his  attempt  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  the  world.  Censorinns 
informs  us  that  he  was  the  first  who  regulated 
chronology  by  eclipses.  The  philosophiedl 
writings  of  Varro  are  noC  numerous ;  but  his 
chief  work  of  that  description,  entKled  De  Phi- 
losovkia  Liber,  appears  to  have  been  very  com- 
prehensive. St.  Augustine  informs  us  that 
Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various  sects  of 
philosophers,  of  which  he  enumerated  upwards 
of  980.  The  sect  of  the  old  academy  was  that 
which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  he 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.  It  is 
not  certain  under  what  class  Varro's  Noven^ 
libri  Dieiplinarum  should  be  ranked,  as  it 
probably  comprehended  instructive  lessons  in 
the  whole  range  of  arts  and  sciences.  One  of 
the  chapters,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was  on 
the  subject  of  architecture.  Varro  derived 
much  notoriety  from  hn  xaHrical  compositions. 
His  TYicarenug  or  Tyidfitina,  was  a  satiric 
history  of  the  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crtissus.  Much  pleasantry  and  sarcasm 
were  aim  interspersed  in  his  books  entitled 
LogiOorieij  but  his  most  celebrated  production 
in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he  himself  en- 
titled Menippean,  It  was  so  called  from  the 
c^icMenippusofGadara,  achy  in  Syria,  wha 
like  his  countryman  Meleager,  was  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  himself  jocularly  on  the  most 
gprave  and  important  subjects.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Sympori/aM,  in  the  manner  of  Xe- 
nophoB.  His  writings  were  interspersed  with 
verses,  parodied  from  Homer  ana  the  tragic 
poets,  or  ludicrously  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
burlesque.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  he 
wrote  any  professed  satire.  Besides  the  works 
of  Varro  anovementioned,  there  is  a  misceHa* 
neous  collection  of  sentences  or  maxims  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  though  it  is  not 
known  in  what  part  of  his  numerous  writings 
they  were  originally  introduced.  Barthius 
found  seventeen  of  these  sentences  in  a  MS.  of 
the  middle  age,  and  printed  them  in  hl^  Adver^ 
Marim,  Schneider  afterwards  discovered,  in  the 
Speeuhm  HiOoriaU  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  eentury,  a  much  more 
ample  collection  of  them,  which  he  has  insert- 
ed in  his  edition  of  the  Seri^toret  rei  RunHem, 
They  consist  of  moral  maxims  in  the  style  of 
those  preserved  from  the  Mimes  of  Pnblins  Sr- 
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ras,  and  had  doubtless  beea  colled  ta  flowers 
from  the  world  of  Yarro,  at  a  time  when  the 
immense  earden  of  taste  and  learning,  which 
he  planted,  had  not  jret  been  laid  waste  by  the 
hand  of  time,  or  the  spoiler.  The  best  eaition 
of  Varro  is  that  of  Dordrac.  870. 1619.    Cic.  in 

Arad,  &c. — Quinttf. III.  Attacinos,  a  native 

of  Gaul  in  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Argonaatica  of  Apollonius 
Rbodius,  with  great  correcmess  and  elegance. 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  dt  Bello  Seqwtr 
nieOf  besides  epigrams  and  elegies.  Some  frag- 
menift  of  his  poetry  are  still  extant.  He  fail«l 
in  his  attempt  to  write  satire.  Horal.  1,  sat.  10, 
V.  46.— Ovid.  Ann.  1,  v.  IS.—QuinUl.  10,  c.  1. 

Vabds,  QmNTiuus,  I.  a  Roman  proconsul, 
descended  from  an  illustrions  family.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  commander  of  the  armies  in  Germany. 
He  was  surprised  bv  the  enemy,  under  Armi- 
nins,  a  crafty  and  dissimulating  chief,  and  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When  he  saw  that 
every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  A.  D.  10, 
and  his  example  was  followed  bv  some  of  his 
officers.  His  nead  was  aflerwaras  sent  to  Au- 
gustus at  Rome  by  one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
as  also  his  body;  and  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence of  his  defeat  upon  the  emperor,  that  he 
continued  for  whole  months  to  show  all  the 
marks  of  dejection  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often 
exclaiming,  "  O  Vamtj  restore  me  mm  lejrions." 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  in  tne  neld  of 
battle,  where  they  were  found  six  years. after 
by  Germanicus,  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 
His  avarice  was  conspicuous ;  he  went  poor  to 
Syria,  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  riches. 
Borai,  1,  od.  34.— P^rferc.  9,  c.  111. —Plor.  4, 

c  12.— Ftr/f.  Ed.  6. II.  A  son  of  Varus, 

who  marriM  a  daughter  of  Gkrmanicus.  7V 
cU.  Awn.  4,  c.  6. III.  The  father  and  grand- 
father of  Varus,  who  was  killed  in  Germany, 
slew  themselves  with  their  own  swords,  tne 
one  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  other 

in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia. IV.  Gtuintinius, 

a  friend  of  Horace  and  other  great  men  in  the 
Augustan  age.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  poetry, 
and  a  great  critic,  as  Horace,  Art.  P.  438.  seems 
to  insinuate.  The  poet  has  addressed  tne  18th 
ode  of  his  first  book  to  him,  and  in  the  d4th  he 
mourns  pathetically  his  death.  Some  suppose 
this  Varas  to  be  the  person  killed  in  Germany, 
while  others  believe  him  to  be  a  man  who  de- 
Toted  his  time  more  to  the  muses  than  to  war. 
Vid.  Varius. V.  Lucius,  an  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher, intimate  with  J.  Ceesar.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  was  to  him  that  Virgil  inscribed  his 
aixth  eclogue.  He  is  commended  by  Quiniil. 
6,  c.  2^  78.— VI.  Alftenns,  a  Roman,  who, 
though  originally  a  shoemaker,  became  consul, 
and  distinsruishea  himself  by  his  abilities  as  an 
orator.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
an  honour  granted  to  few,  and  only  to  persons 
of  merit.    Horal.  1,  sat.  3. 

Vantinius,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator. 
He  hated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their  great 
rices  and  corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred 
became  proverbial  in  the  words  VaUniatnim 

Odiwn.    CaimU.  14,  v.  3. II.  A  shoemaker, 

ridiculed  for  his  deformities  and  the  odditjr  of 
his  character.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  favourites, 
and  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  in 
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flattery,  and  in  the  commission  of  eveiv  impkios 
deed.  iATge  cups,  of  no  value,  are  caiied  Vati- 
niani  from  him,  because  he  used  one  which  wis 
both  ill-shaped  and  uncouth.  DacU.  Amm.  IZ, 
c.  34.— Juc— Aferl  14,  ep.  96. 

VsDius  PoLuo.     VuL  PoUU. 

Vegetius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  B. 
C.  386.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  de  Rt 
MilUari,  together  with  Modestus,  is  that  of 
Paris,  4to.  ItKH. 

VfiLLEius,  I.  (Patebcitlos,)  a  Roman  hislo* 
nan,  descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of 
Campania.  He  was  at  first  a  military  tribune 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years  served 
under  Tiberius  in  the  various expediLions  which 
he  undertook  in  Giaol  and  Germany.  VeUetos 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  c^  Greece  and 
of  Rome,  and  of  other  nations  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity ;  but  of  this  authentic  composi- 
tion there  remain  only  fragments  of  the  hi^ory 
of  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Per- 
seus, by  Paulus,  to  the  17th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tibierius,  in  two  books.  It  is  a  judidou^ 
account  of  celebrated  men  and  illastrions  cities: 
the  historian  is  happy  in  his  descriptions  and 
accurate  in  his  dates;  hispictares  areune,aBd 
his  narrative  lively  and  interesting^.  Thewhde 
is  candid  and  impartial  till  the  reign  of  the  Ctt- 
sars,  when  the  writer  began  to  be  infloenoedl^ 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the  power  of  his 
favourites.  Paterculus  is  deserveoly  censored 
for  his  invectives  against  Cicero  ana  Pompey. 
and  his  encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberias  and 
the  unfortunate  Sejanus.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  this  disappointed 
courtier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue  and  morality.  The  best  editions  of  I^- 
terculus  are  those  of  Ruhnkenius,  8va  3  vok 
L.  Bat.  1779;  of  Barbou,  Paris,  l^mo.  ITTT; 

and  of  Burman,  8vo.  L.  BaL   1719. H 

Cains,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian  of  that 
name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Livia.  He 
killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to  accom- 
panv  Livia  in  her  flight 

Veneti.     VU.  Part  L 

VentIdics,  Bassos,  a  native  of  Picennm, 
bom  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculom 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  Poropeius  Strabo,  hanging  on  his 
mother's  breast.  A  bold,  aspiring  soul,  aided 
b^  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Cmsar,  raised 
him  from  the  mean  occupation  of  a  chairman 
and  muleteer  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  dis- 
played valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  grad- 
ually arose  to  the  offices  of  tribune,  prstor,  higl^ 
priest,  and  consul.  He  made  war  against  the 
Partbians,  and  conquered  them  in  three  great 
battles,  B.  C.  39.  He  was  the  first  Roman  ever 
honoured  with  a  triumph  over  Parthia.  He 
died  greatly  lamented  by  the  all  Roman  people, 
and  was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  fimL 
in  Anion. — Juv.  7,  v.  190. 

Vbrantus,  a  firovemor  of  Britain  under  Nero. 
He  succeeded  Didius  Gbllus.  Hacii.  14,  Ann. 

VERaNGBTdRix,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls  in  the 
time  of  Cfl^sar.  He  was  conquered  and  led  in 
triumph,  &c.  Casar.  Belt.  G.  7.  c  i. — fUr. 
3,  c.  10. 

Vbrginxos,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Romia 
troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  tbNAait 
power  which  his  soldiers  offered  to  him.  DedL 
1,  Bitt.  c.  8. 
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VsRREs,  C.  a  Roman,  who  governed  the 
province  uf  Siciljr  as  praeior.  Toe  oppression 
and  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in  of- 
fice, so  offended  the  Sicilians,  thai  they  brought 
an  accusation  against  him  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  pronounced  ihose  celebrated  ora- 
tions which  are  still  extant  Yerres  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensius,  but  as  be  despaired  of  the 
success  of  his  defence,  he  left  Rome  without 
waiting  for  his  sentence,  and  lived  in  great  afflu- 
ence in  one  of  the  provinces.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antony  the  tri- 
umvir, about  26  years  afler  his  voluntary  exile 
from  the  capital.  Cic,  in  Ver.-^Plin,  34,  c.  2. 
Laclant.  2,  c.  4. 

Yerrjus  Flaccds,  a  freedman  and  gram- 
marian, famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grandchildren  of 
Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings.     GeU.  4,  c.  5. — Suet,  in  Gram. 

Yerrius  FLiccas,  a  Latin  critic,  B.  C.  4, 
whose  works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier 
and  Clerk's  notes,  4io.  AmsL  1699. 

YBRaLANua,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbulo,  who 
drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  &c.  TacU, 
Ann,  14,  c.  26. 

Yerus,  I.  (Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus,)  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  JElius  and  Domitia 
Ltucilla.  He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of  his 
age,  by  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of  Adrian, 
and  he  married  Lucilia,  the  daughter  of  his 
adopted  father,  who  also  took  him  as  his  col- 
league on  the  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  Au- 
relius to  oppose  the  barbarians  in  the  East.  His 
arms  were  attended  with  success,  and  he  obtain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Parthians.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph  at  his  return  home,  and 
soon  aAer  he  marched  with  his  imperial  col- 
league against  the  Marcomanni  in  Germany. 
He  died  in  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexv,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  eignt  years 
and  some  months.  His  bodv  was  brought  back 
Lo  Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great 
pomp  and  solemn iiv.  Yerus  has  been  greatly 
censured  for  his  debaucheries.  At  one  enter- 
tainment alone,  where  there  were  no  more  than 
12  guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sestersces,  or  about  32,2002.  sterling, 
[n  his  Parthian  expedition  Yerus  did  not  check 
ills  vicious  propensities;  for  four  years  he  left 
iie  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he  re- 
ired  to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne,  and 
he  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  Ilis  fond- 
)«ss  for  a  horse  has  been  fahhfully  recorded. 
The  animal  had  a  statue  of  gold,  and  when 
lead,  the  emperor  to  expresci  his  sorrow,  raised 
nm  a  magnificent  monument  on  mount  Yati- 

ran. IL  L.  Annceus,  a  son  of  the  emperor 

A.ureUas,  who  died  in  Palestine. III.  The 

atber  of  the  emperor  Yerus.  He  was  adopted 
)V  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like  his  son,  he 
iisgraced  himself  by  his  debaucheries  and  ex- 
ravagance.    Hp  died  before  Adrian. 

YB«ipAsiANU8,  C Titus  Flavius,)  a  Roman  em- 
)eror,  descended  from  an  obscure  family  at 
fleate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
IS  a  reward  for  his  private  merit  and  bis  public 
services.  He  accompanied  Nero  into  Greece, 
)Tit  he  offended  the  prince  by  falling  asleep 
vhile  he  repeated  one  of  his  poetical  composi- 
ions.    This  momentary  resentment  of  the  em- 1 


peror  did  not  prevent  Yespasian  from  being  a&a 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jews.  His  opera- 
tions were  crowned  wiih  success ;  many  oi  the 
cities  of  Palestine  surrendered,  and  Yespasian 
began  the  siege  of  JerusaleuL  This  was,  how- 
ever, achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Titus, 
and  the  death  of  Yilellius  and  the  affection  oi 
his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice  of 
the  army  was  approved  by  every  province  of  the 
empire ;  but  Yespasian  did  not  betray  any  signs 
of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unexpe^rled  an  ex- 
altation, and  though  once  employed  in  the  mean 
office  of  a  horse  doaor,  he  oehavedp  when  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple,  with  all  the 
dignity  which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Yespasian  atiempt- 
ed  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  He 
repaired  the  public  buildings,  embellished  tho 
city,  and  made  the  great  roieuls  more  spacious 
and  convenient.  After  he  had  reigned  with 
great  popularity  for  10  years,  Yespasian  died, 
A.  D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  first  Koman  emperor  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  own  son  on  the  tbrotie.  Yespasian  has  been 
admired  for  his  great  virtues.  When  the  king  of 
Parthia  addressed  h  im  with  the  superscription  of 
AruueSf  king  of  kings^  to  Plavius  Vespasian/ui^ 
the  emperor,  no  way  dissatisfied,  answered  him 
again  in  his  own  words,  Flavius  Vespasienus, 
to  ArsaceSf  king  of  kings.  To  men  of  learning 
and  merit  Yespasian  was  very  liberal ;  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  were  annually  ex- 
pended to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences.    Sueton.  in  vita. — TacU.  Hist.  4. 

Yestales,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  ves- 
tals. iEneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numa  first  appointed  four,  to  which 
Tarquin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen 
by  the  monarcbs,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  highpriest  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they 
were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten ; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  thai 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priest- 
esses. Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  were 
permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but  it  was  re- 

3uired  that  they  should  be  without  blemish  or 
eformity.  For  thirty  years  they  were  to  re- 
main in  the  greatest  continence ;  the  ten  first 
years  were  spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the 
order,  the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis- 
chargins:  them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  years  were 
elapsed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or,  if  they 
still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon  the 
rest  of  the  vestals.  The  employment  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  tne  sacred  fire  of 
Yesta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened, it  was  deemed  the  prognostic  of  great 
calamities  to  the  state.  In  sucn  a  case  all  was 
consternation  at  Rome,  and  the  fire  was  again 
kindled  by  gla.sses  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Another  equally  particular  charge  of  the  vestals 
was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  on  which  depended 
the  very  existence  or  Rome,  which|  according 
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to  some,  was  tlie  pftlhidiiim  of  Troy.  The 
priyiVges  of  the  yestals  were  grnt,  thejr  had 
ihe  most  honoarable  seats  at  pablie  games  and 
festivals,  a  licior  with  the  fasces  always  pre- 
ceded them  when  they  walked  in  public,  they 
were  carried  in  chariots  when  they  pleased^  and 
Ihey  had  the  power  of  pardoning  crimmals 
when  led  to  execution  if  they  declared  that  their 
meeting  was  accidental,  xheir  declarations  in 
trials  were  received  without  the  formality  of  an 
oath,  they  were  chosen  as  arbiters  in  causes  of 
moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills ;  and  so 
great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  the  con- 
suls themselves  made  way  for  them,  and  bowed 
their  fasces  when  they  passed  before  them.  To 
insult  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  whoever 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastitv  was  beaten  to 
death  with  scourges.  If  an]r  of  tbem  died  while 
in  office,  their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  an  hooonr  granted  to  few.  Such  of 
the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Numa  ordered 
them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder  dug  a 
bole  under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed 
with  a  little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a 
lig-hted  lamp,  and  the  guilty  vestal  was  stripped 
of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  de- 
scend into  the  ^)Ubterra^eous  cavity,  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die  through 
hunger.  For  the  space  of  one  thousand  years, 
during  which  the  order  continued  established, 
ttom  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  eighteen  were 
ptmished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The 
vestab  were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar;  they  wore  a  while 
vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  surplice 
called  lintewn  superum^  above  which  was  a 
peat  purple  mantle  which  flowed  to  the  ground, 
and  which  was  tucked  up  when  they  ofl^red 
sacrifices.  They  had  a  close  covering  on  their 
head,  called  insuta^  from  which  hung  ribands. 
Of  viUa.  Their  manner  of  living  was  sump- 
raoas,  as  they  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  Liv.  9,  Ac. — Pint,  in  Num.  Ac. — 
Val  Max.  1,  c.  \.—Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  30.— 
Ftor,  1. — Propert.  4,  el.  ll.^THcU.  4,  c.  10. 

Vesta LT A,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  ob- 
served at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Banquets 
were  then  prepared  before  the  houses,  and  meat 
Was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offered  to  the  gods, 
millstones  were  decked  with  garlands,  and 
the  asses  that  turned  them  were  led  round  the 
city  covered  with  ^riands.  The  ladies  walked 
in  the  procession  barefooted,  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter 
snmamed  Pistor.     Ovid.  f\ist.  6,  v.  305. 

VBTTitrs,  (Sp.)  I.  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus  till  the 
election  of  another  king.  He  nominated  Nu- 
ma, and  resigned  his  office.    Plui.  in  Num. 

II.  Calo,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  allies 

in  the  Marsian  war.    He  defeated  the  Romans, 

and  was  at  last  betrayed  and  murdered. III. 

A  Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  of  a 
young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tumult 
amonsrst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him  king. 
He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon 
which  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 

Vet©rta,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  She  was 
aolicited  by  aU  the  Roman  matrons  to  go  to  her 


son  with  her  danghter*iB4cw,  aad 
not  to  make  war  against  hia  oomitrT.  She 
and  prevailed  over  Coriolanus,  and  for  her  ser- 
vices to  the  state,  the  Roman  senate  oflfcTed  to 
reward  her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  a^ed  to 
raise  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  femaie  fivtnne, 
which  was  done  on  the  very  apot  where  sdie  had 
pacified  her  son.  Uiv.  2,  c  40. — Dimtfi.  BkL 
7,  Ac. 

Vbtdiiii»,  Vid.  MammriMS.  ft  eonsu}  defealed 
by  the  Samniles,  and  obliged  to  pass  wider  the 
yoke  with  grettt  ignominy. 

Vetos,  Lu  a  Roman,  who  proposed  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  MediteiraiieaB  and 
the  Gkrroan  ocean,  by  means  of  a  canal.  Ha 
wa.s  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero. 

Vianrs,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any  au 
tention  to  Cicero  when  banished,  though  be  bad 
received  from  him  the  most  tmboonded  &- 
yours. 

VicToa,  SaXT.  AvRBLiva,  a  writer  in  die  i^ 
of  Constantius.  He  gave  the  world  a  concise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  frofn  the  age  cf 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.  D.  36Ql  He 
also  wrote  an  abridgnsent  of  the  Roman  hiskxy 
before  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  is  now 
extant,  and  ascribed  by  different  authofs  to  C. 
Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Ae.  Vic- 
tor was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and 
honoured  with  the  consulsnip.  The  bet  edi- 
tions of  Victor  are  that  of  Pitiatms,  Srbi  Unr. 
1G96,  and  that  of  Artuzenius,  4to^  Amst  1739L 

ViCTORiNA,  a  celebrated  matron  whopiaeed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  a^ 
made  war  against  the  emperor  Galllenas.  Her 
son  Victorinus,  and  her  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  were  declared  emperors ;  bat  when  they 
were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested  with  tie 
imperial  purple  one  of  her  ftivocuiies  caQed 
Tetricns.  Sne  was  some  time  after  potsoeed, 
A.  D.  269,  and,  according  to  some,  by  Tetricoi 
himself 

Victorinus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  eoo- 
posed  a  worthless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  and 
distinguished  himself  more  by  the  active  part 
he  took  in  his  writineps  against  the  Arians: 

Villi  A  Lex,  anmuis  or  amtaria,  by  L.  Vi- 
llus the  tribune,  A.  tf.  C.  574,  defined  (ht 
proper  age  reouired  for  exercising  the  ofl&ee  at 
a  magistrate,  35  jears  for  the  qmestorsh^f  S7 
or  28  for  the  edileshtp  or  tribuDeship,  ibr  Ae 
office  of  praetor  30,  and  fi>r  that  <^  eonsot  A 
Ldv.  II,  c.  44. 

ViNCBNTins,  one  of  the  Christian  fadiei^  A 
D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by  Bala- 
zius,  Paris,  1669. 

ViNDEX  JTuLiDs,  a  governor  of  Qaal,  who  r^ 
volted  against  Nero,  and  determined  to  delifcr 
the  Roman  empire  fhnn  his  tyranny.  He  wb 
followed  by  a  numerous  army,  bat  ar  fast  ds 
feated  by  one  of  the  emperor's  generals.  Wfaei 
he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid  vioM 
hands  upon  himself,  68.  A.  D.  SfiHom.  im 
"Tool.  Hist.  1.  c.  51.— />Kf».  9,  ep.  191 

ViNDiaus,  a  slave,  who  discovered  the 
spiracy  which  some  of  the  most  noNe  of  ^ 
Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore 
to  his  throne.    He  was  amply  rewarded, 
made  a  citizen  of  Rome.    Iav.  S^  c  5.— J 
in  Popl. 

Vumnm,  AaeRa,  a  servant  ofHoraoe^  to  whom 
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ip.  13  is  addressed  ss  injnnctioiis  haw  to  ddl^er 
U>  Aagustussome  poems  from  bis  masier. 

YipSAHu,  a  daaghler  of  M.  Agrippa,  mother 
of  Drasa^  She  waa  the  011I7  one  oT  Agrippa's 
laoghiers  who  died  a  natural  death.  She  was 
married  to  Tiberins  when  a  prirate  man,  and 
when  she  had  been  rqNidiated,  she  jnariidd 
^inius  Galliis.  7\icU.  A.  1,  c.  12, 1  3,  c  19. 

Yiaaiuas  Maro,  Pobl.  There  exist  bm  few 
mthentic  moteriaJs  from  which  we  can  col- 
lect any  circomstanees  concerning  the  life  of 
his  poet.  We  possess  only  some  scattered  re- 
marks of  ancient  commentators  or  gramma- 
rians, and  a  Life  by  DoaaUis,  of  verv  dablous 
luthoriiv.  It  appears  that  Virgirs  father  was  a 
nan  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period  of  his 
ife,  he  was  engaged  m  the  meanest  empioy- 
nents.  According  to  aome  anthorlties,  he  was 
L  pouer  or  brick-maker ;  and  according  to 
>tbers,  the  hireling  of  a  traTelliBg  menrl^t, 
railed  Magus  or  Maius.  He  so  ingratiated  him- 
self, however,  with  his  master,  that  he  received 
lis  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and  was  in- 
rusted  with  the  charge  of  a  &rm,  which  his 
ather-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  Ticinitr  of 
tf  antua.  Our  poet  was  the  offipnog  of  these 
rambleparents ;  and  was  bom  m  the  year  of 
[lome  G8i,  at  the  village  of  Andes  (now  PieUila)^ 
ivhich  lies  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  Man- 
ua.  The  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the 
>rigin  of  celebreicd  nations,  has  been  frequently 
mrroonded  with  the  marvellous.  Hence,  the 
Iream  of  his  mother  Maia,  that  she  had 
wrought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  the  pro- 
ligy  of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  lighted  on  the 
ips  of  the  infant.  The  studies  of  Virgil  com- 
nenced  at  Ommona,  where  he  remained  till 
le  assumed  the  toga  viriiis;  and  to  this  day 
he  inhabitants  of  Cremooa  pretend  to  show  a 
louse,  in  the  street  of  St  Bartholomew,  in 
which  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.  At  the  age 
>f  sixteen,  be  removed  to  Milan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  Naples,  where  be  lidd  the  foun- 
iation  of  that  multifarious  learning  which 
shines  so  conspicuousljr  in  the  .£neid,  and 
which  he  em]>loyed  with  such  judgment,  as 
richly  to  merit  the  eulogy  of  Macrobius-^ 
*  Virgilias  quem  nuUius  unquam  disciplinae 
$rror  involvit."  During  his  residence  in  this 
Mty,  he  perused  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
writers,  beinginstructed  in  their  language  and 
iterature  by  Farthenlus  Nicenus,  well  known 
is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  amatory  tales, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Oollus, 
n  order  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  ele- 
^es  and  other  poems.  Virgil  likewise  carefully 
•cad  the  Greek  historians,  particularly  Thucy- 
lides,  and  he  studied  the  epicurean  system  of 
>hilof:ophy  under  Sjro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
hat  sect.  But  medicine  and  mathematics  were 
he  sciences  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addicted ; 
ind  to  thb  early  tincture  of  geometrical  know- 
edge  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed 
lis  ideas  of  luminous  order  and  masterly  ar- 
*angemeT)t,  and  that  regularity  of  thought,  as 
well  as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  all 
ii<:  writings  are  distinguished.  The  battle  of 
Modena  was  fought  in  711,  and  the  triumvi- 
-ate,  having  been  shortly  afterwards  formed, 
Radius  Polliowas  appointed,  on  the  part  of 
A.ntony,  to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which 
he  farm  of  Viigil  Uj,  FoUio,  who  was  a  noted 


extortioner,  levied  enormoos  eontribatians  itom 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  intrusted  to  his 
care ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  the  pecu- 
niary supplies  Mled.  he  drove  the  ancient  colo- 
nists from  their  lands,  and  settled  his  veterans 
in  their  nlace.  He  was  fond,  however,  of  po- 
etry»  ana  was  a  generous  protector  of  literary 
men.  The  rising  ^nius  of  Virgil  had  now 
begun  to  manifest  itself.  His  poetic  talents, 
and  amiable  manners,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  PoUio ;  and  so  long  as  that  chief  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  the  Mantuan  district, 
he  was  relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  proieclr 
ed  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  property. 
But  the  tranquillity  which  he  enjoyed  under  the 
protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short  duration.  Pre- 
viously to  the  balile  of  Fhilippi,  the  triumvirs 
had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  land  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Cremona  had  unfortunately  eG|ioused  the  cause 
of  Brutus,  and  thus  peculiarly  mcurred  the  ven- 
geance of  the  victorious  party.  But  as  us  ler- 
rltoiy  was  not  found  adequate  to  contain  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,amongst  whom 
it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in 
which  the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  PoUio,  being  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Antony,  and  supporting  the 
party  of  his  brother  and  Fulvia,  who -unsuc- 
cessfully opposed  the  division  of  the  lands,  had 
it  probably  no  kmger  in  his  power  to  protect 
Virgil  from  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery.  He 
was  dispossessed  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar violence,  and  which  even  threatened  danger 
to  his  personal  safety ;  being  compelled  on  one 
occasion,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  ceniifr- 
rion  Arrius,  bjr  swimming  the  Mincius.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the 
favour  m  Alphenns  Varus,  with  whom  he  had 
studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the 
Epicurean,  and  who  now  either  succeeded 
Pollio  in  tne  command  of  the  district,  or  was 
appointed  by  Au^stus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.  Under  his 
protection  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
ne  was  favourably  received  not  only  by  Maece- 
nas, but  Augustus  himself,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cured the  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the 
commencement  of  the  yearlli ;  and  during  the 
course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue 
entitled  7%ru5,  in  which  he  introduces  two 
shepherds,  one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction 
of  tne  times,  and  complains  of  the  aggre&sioos 
of  the  soldiery,  while  the  other  rejoices  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  and  promises  ever  to 
honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  restored  it 
The  situation  of  Virgil's  residence  was  low  and 
humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  complaints  with  which  he  was  af- 
fected«  induced  him,  about  the  year  714  or  715, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek 
a  warmer  sky.  To  this  change,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  he  was  farther  instigated  hy  his 
increasing  celebrity,  and  the  extension  of  his 
poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  captivated 
Dy  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition, 
and  l^  the  successful  boldness  with  which  Vir- 
^  had  transferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  lo 
a  language  which|  before  his  attempt,  nait 
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htiVt  appeared,  ftoai  its  banhness  and  seTeriiy, 
Imt  little  adapted  to  be  a  Tebide  for  tbe  aofinen 
of  rural  description,  or  the  delicacy  of  amorous 
sentimeDt,  ana  which  had  scarceljjr  yet  been 
polished  or  refined  to  the  snsceptibiiity  of  sach 
smooth  numbers  as  the  pastoral  muse  demand- 
ed. The  bucolics,  accordingly,  were  relished 
and  admired  by  all  classes  of  nis  contempora- 
ries. So  universal  was  their  popularity,  that 
the  philoKophic  eclogue  of  Silimis.  soon  after 
its  composition^  was  publicly  recitea  in  the  the> 
atre  by  Gythens,  a  celebrated  mi  ma,  who  was 
then  the  mistress  of  Antony  and  Gomelitrs  Gal- 
lus,  and  who,  in  her  earlier  ]^ears,  had  touched 
the  heart  of  Brutus.  On  quitting  his  paternal 
fields,  Virg[i]  first  proce^led  to  the  capital. 
Here  hispriTate  fortune  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  liberality  of  Mecenas ;  and  fmch 
was  the  favour  he  possessed  with  his  patron, 
that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
mtroducin^  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  minister, 
and  attendmg  him,  alone  with  that  poet,  on  a 
political  mission  to  Brundisium.  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  pop- 
ularity in  the  capiud,  Naples  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  illustrious  and  literary  men — the 
"  studio  fiorentes  ignobiUs  ott,"  who  longed  to 
prosecute  in  repose  light  and  agreeable  studies. 
There  Vireil  retired,  about  717,  when  in  the 
33d  year  ofhis  a^ :  and  he  continued  during 
the  remainer  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed 
in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighoourhood 
of  Nola.  ten  miles  east  from  Naples,->leading 
a  life  which  may  be  considered  as  happy,  when 
compared  with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic 
poets,  Homer,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the 
mind  '  or  the  vision  was  darkened.  About  the 
time  when  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Naples,  he 
commenced  his  Georgics,  by  order  of  Maecenas, 
and  continued,  for  the  seven  following  years, 
closely  occupied  with  the  compasition  of  that 
inimitable  poem.  During  this  long  period,  he 
was  accustomed  to  dictate  a  nnmber  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  revising  and  correcting  them,  or  reducing 
them  to  a  smaller  number— -comparing  himself 
in  this  respect,  to  a  she  bear,  which  licks  her 
misshapen  ofispring  into  proper  form  and  pro- 
portion. It  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this 
subject  with  unrivalled  success  that  he  presum- 
ed to  write  the  iEneid.  This  poem,  wtkich  oc- 
cupied him  till  his  death,  w&s  commenced  in 
724,  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed 
the  Georgics.  After  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  its  composition,  the  greatest  curi- 
osity and  interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt 
at  Rome.  A  work,  it  was  generally  believed, 
was  in  progress  which  would  ec1ip;«  the  fame 
of  the  Iliad;  and  the  passage  which  describes 
the  shield  of  iBneas,  appears  to  have  been  seen 
by  Propertius.  Augustus  himself  at  length 
became  desirous  to  read  the  poem,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  carried  ;  and,  in  the  year  729,  while 
absent  from  Rome  on  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author 
from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  intreating  to 
be  allowed  a  perusal  of  it.  Macrobius  had  pre- 
.^rved  one  or  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus: — 
"  I  have  of  late  received  from  von  freqnent  let- 
ters. With  regard  to  my  ^neas,  if,  bv  Her- 
cules, it  were  worth  your  listening  to,  I  should 
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willingly  send  it  Bat  so  TUt  is  die  mdertik- 
ing,  that  I  almost  appear  to  mysdf  to  have  cooi- 
menced  such  a  work  from  acme  defect  in  judg- 
ment or  anderstandiB^ ;  especially  unee,  as  yon 
know,  other  and  far  higher  studies  are  requned 
for  such  a  performance."  Having  brought  the 
JBneid  to  a  conclusion,  bat  not  to  the  perfection 
which  he  wished  to  bestow  on  it^  Vugil,  can- 
trary  to  the  advice  and  wish  of  his  fnends,  re- 
aolvvd  to  travel  into  Greece,  that  he  mif  ht  cor- 
rect and  polish  this  great  prodoction  at  kisnre, 
in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination.  Virgil  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  Athena,  where  he  commenced 
the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the 
magnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  ot 
the  Geoigics. — He  had  been  thas  engaged  for 
some  months  at  Athens,  when  Angostos  anived 
in  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Ital^,  from  a  pro- 
gress through  his  eastern  donunions.  The 
arrival  of  Augustus,  however,  indnoed  him  to 
shorten  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  oppocta- 
nity  of  retummg  to  Italy  in  the  n^nue  of  tbe 
emperor.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  already 
upon  him.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  of  a 
delicate  constitution ;  and  as  aee  advanced,  he 
was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma, 
and  spitting  of  bloo£  Even  the  climate  oi 
Naples  could  not  preserve  him  from  freqoeot 
attacks  of  these  maladies,  and  their  wonsc  symp- 
toms had  increased  daring  his  residence  m 
Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked 
with  the  emoeror,  touched  at  M^ara,  where 
he  was  seized  with  great  debilitj  and  laagoor. 
When  he  again  went  on  board,  his  ^sataagtt 
was  so  increased  by  the  motion  and  agitation  d 
the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  aAer  be 
had  landed  at  Brundisium,  on  the  soatfaeasten 
coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happened  in  the  ?ar 
734,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-first  year  o^  his 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  oider- 
ed  his  friends,  Varins  and  Ploiiiis  Tucca,  whs 
were  then  with  him,  to  bum  tbe  JEneid,  a$  aa 
imperfect  poem.  Augustuss  hawever,  iaie^ 
posed  to  save  a  work,  which  he  no  doubt  foie> 
saw  would  at  once  confer  immortaliiy  oa  the 
poet,  and  on  the  prince  who  patronised  hiat  It 
was  accordingly  mtrusted  to  Varins  and  Toeca, 
with  a  power  to  revise  and  retrencb,  but  wnk 
a  charge  that  ther  should  make  no  additions; 
a  command  which  they  so  stri^ly  observed,  is 
not  to  complete  even  the  bemistichs,  which  had 
been  left  imperfect.  Virgil  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  bis  wealth,  which  was  eoostder- 
able,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patrons,  MsBcenas  and  his  friesih 
Varius  and  Tucca.  Before  his  death  he  had 
also  commanded  that  his  bones  should  be  car- 
ried to  Naples,  where  he  had  Uved  so  long  aad 
so  happily.  This  order  was  falfllled  xsn6et 
charge  of  Augustus  himself.  The  exceileiice 
of  Virgil's  eclogues  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded bv  his  countrymen  as  preclnding  all  at- 
tempts of  a  similar  description,  for  no  swains 
were  taught,  by  any  subsequent  poet,  to  toseh 
the  rustic  pipe  till  Calpumios  ventored  hs 
feeble  efforts  in  the  latest  ages  of  Roman  l^e- 
rature.  The  poem,  entitled  the  Gearf^ies,  wfai^ 
in  succession  of  time,  was  the  next  work  d 
Virgil,  is  as  remarkable  for  malesty  and  aias- 
nificence  of  diction,  as  the  eclogoes  are  fi^ 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  versification.  It  b 
the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished 
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ia  the  Latin,  or  perluqfs  any  oUier  lasgnage; 
and  though  the  cooice  of  rabjeet,  and  the  sit- 
uations, afforded  less  ezoectation  of  success 
than  the  pastorals,  so  mack  has  been  achicTed 
by  ait  and  genins,  that  the  author  has  chiefly 
exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it 
was  most  difficult  to  appear  as  such.     Rome, 
Ijrom  its  local  sitnation,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
«9Qmmefce ;  and  from  the  time  of  Romulos  to 
that  of  CiBsar,  agricoltiuie  had  been  the  chief 
eare  of  the  RoBians,    Its  operations  were  can- 
ducted  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  its  pro- 
eepts  inculcated  by  the  profoandest  scholars. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  cruel  rar- 
aces  of  the  civil  wars,  had  now  occaaianed  an 
almost  general  desolation.   Italy  was,  in  a  great 
Bieasnre,  depopulated  of  its  homndmen.  The 
soldiers  by  whom  the  lands  were  newlv  occu- 
pied, had  too  long  ravaged  the  fields  to  think  of 
enltirating  them ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
fiarms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insurrection 
bad  nearly  ensued.     In  these  eircumstances 
Maecenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revive  the 
decayed  spirit  of  a^cnlture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habits  of  peaceful  mdustry,  and  to  make  rural 
improvement,  ta  it  had  been  in  former  times, 
the  prevailmg  amusement  unong  the  great: 
and  he  wisely  judged,  that  no  method  was  so 
likely  to  contribute  to  these  knportant  obiects, 
as  a  recommendation  of  agricolture  by  all  the 
insinuating  charms  of  poetry.    At  his  sugges- 
tion, aceoraingly,  Vir^l  commeneed  his  €kor- 
gietf  which  was  thus  in  some  degree  under- 
taken from  a  political  nootive^  and  wiUi  a  view 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.     But 
tbcwi  written  with  a  patriotic  object— by  order 
of  a  Roman  statesman-^and  on  a  subject  pecu- 
liarly Roman .  the  imitative  spirit  of  Latin  poetry 
atill  prevaileo,  and  the  author  could  not  avoid 
recurring  even  in  his  Oeorgia  to  a  Grecian 
saodel.  A  few  verses  on  the  signs  and  prognos- 
tics of  weather  have  been  translated  trom  the 
JPkanauuna  of  Aratus.    But  the  Works  amd 
Dmfs  of  Benod  is  the  pattern  which  he  has 
ehic£y  held  in  view.    In  reference  to  his  imi- 
tation of  this  model,  he  himself  stiles  his  Qeor- 
gies  an  Asoraean  poem ;  and  he  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  ancient 
bard.   "We  come  now  to  the  MnM^  a  work 
which  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than 
the  €korgiosy  and  is  perhaps  equally  perfect  in 
its  kind.    It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest 
order,  and  it  was  in  this  exalted  species  that 
Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel.    No  one  who 
has  read  the  Mneid,  and  studied  the  historical 
ebaracter  of  Augustus,  or  the  early  events  of 
his  reign,  can  doubt  that  iBneas  is  an  allegorical 
representation  of  that  em]>eror.    Warborton 
has  atfen^d  to  prove,  in  his  Divine  Legation 
4tf  Mooes,  that  the  descent  of  JEneas  to  the  in- 
^mal  regions  is  a  figurative  description  of  an 
initiation  into  the  Elensinian  mysteries.    The 
author  has,  no  doubt,  pursued  the  allegory  too 
far,  and  has  wrought  up  some  fanciful  coinci- 
dences.   But  in  many  steps  of  the  hero's  prog- 
ress through  the  three  estates  of  the  dead,  he 
has  snccessfully  shown  the  exact  conformity  of 
his  ftdTentures  with  the  trials  undergone  by  the 
initialed.  Now,  it  is  matter  of  historical  record, 
that,  during  a  residence  at  Athens,  Augustus 
passed  through  all  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies 
which  the  Grecian  priesthood  had  instituted,  to 
Part  11.-4  O 


confim  the  doctrine  of  a  ftttuxe^tate  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  but  be  highly  renoected  the 
secrecy  of  these  rites,  and  hence  Virgil  was 
obliged  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  veil  of 
allegory.  Tumus  is  Antony.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  during  the  most  abject  age  of  court  flatteir, 
a  certain  tenderness  was  shown  by  the  Lata 
poets  towards  the  character  of  this  implacable 
but  Roman  enemv  of  An^^ustus.  This  feeling 
is  observable  in  the  writmgs  of  Horace,  who, 
in  his  political  odes,  casts  all  the  odium  on 
Cleopatra,  but  qpares  her  infattmted  lover.  In 
like  manner,  none  of  the  darker  shades  of  dis- 
position are  thrown  into  the  character  of  Tur- 
nus.  He  is  represented  as  a  bold  though  some- 
what rude  warrior,  and  an  ardent  lover ;  and 
his  defects  are  concealed,  as  those  of  Antony  in 
some  degree  were,  by  fhmkness,  generosity,  and 
the  lustre  of  a  daring  courage.  Evander,  the 
aneient  friend  of  Anchises,  and  ally  of  iEneas, 
trifles  the  old  Caesareans  who  joined  the  party 
of^Augustus  against  Antony ;  Achates  is  Agrip- 
pa;  Lavinia— Livia;  Latmu^— Lepidus ;  and 
the  furious  Amata  is  Fulvia,  Who,  oy  her  tur* 
bulent  ^irit,  incensed  the  people  agamst  Caesar, 
and  excited  the  Perusian  war.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  Virgil  meant  to  represent 
Cicero  hy  the  wretched  declaimer  Drances ; 
bat  his  enmity  to  Tsmus,  who  is  Antony,  gives 
plausihili^  to  the  conjecture.  The  features  of 
nis  character  may  not  correspond  with  those  of 
Cicero's,  but  they  have  some  analogy  to  those 
which  the  calumnies  of  the  age  attributed  to 
him.  Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic 
works  of  Virgil,  several  poems  still  exist,  which 
are  very  ^erally  ascribed  to  him,  but  which, 
from  their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be  the 

1>roduetians  of  his  early  voutn.  Of  these  the 
ongest  is  the  CiUex,  which  has  been  translated 
bv  Spenser,  under  the  title  of  VttgiVs  Gnat, 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of 
Martial,  that  there  was  a  poem  called  CnUx^ 
which  had  been  written  by  Viigil.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  Odex^  to  which  Martiu 
alludes,  he  the  same  with  the  poem  under  that 
name  which  we  now  possess.  The  Culex,  which 
still  appears  in  some  of  the  editions  of  Virgil, 
is  not  without  passages  of  considerable  merit, 
but  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  V  jrgiL  The  subject  of  the  Culex  mav 
be  considered  as  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mocK 
heroic ;  but  the  mocker/  is  of  a  gentle  and  del- 
icate description,  and  much  t^  beauty  and 
tenderness  break  out  amid  the  assumed  so- 
lemnity. By  far  the  finest,  and  probably  the 
most  genuine,  passage  of  the  poem,  is  that  near 
the  beginning,  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  goatherd  leading  out  hisfiocks  to  their  pas- 
ture, and  in  which  he  descants  on  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life.  As  amended  by  Heyne,  and 
cleared  from  the  interpolations  of  the  scholiasts, 
we  may  find  in  it  the  gerroe  of  those  flowers  of 
song,  which  afterwards  expanded  to  such  ma- 
turity and  perfection  in  the  Oeorgics,  The  Ctrii, 
a  poem  of  the  same  doubtful  authenticity  with 
the  CuIftE,  and  which  some  commentators  have 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallon,  records  the  well- 
known  mythological  fable  of  Scylla,  daughter 
of  Nisus ;  who,  having  become  enamoured  of 
Minos,  the  enemy  of  ner  father,  cut  off  fk-om 
her  parent's  head  the  fatal  lock  which  preserved 
his  Kingdom.    In  detestation  of  the  act,  Minoi, 
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oa  his  voyage  home  firom  Crete  to  Megaxa, 
fastened  her  to  the  side  of  his  vessel,  and  thus 
dragged  her  along  through  the  sea,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  Tethjrs  and  the  seanymphs,  who 
betray  much  cariosity  on  the  occaiaon.    She  is 
at  length  relieved  by  her  transformation  into 
the  bird  called  Ciris,  from  which  the  poem  de- 
rives its  title.  From  the  Ciris,  £^nser,  who  had 
translated  the  CuUz,  imitated  a  long  paaaage, 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  Ijtgtndoj  Brito- 
mart,  in  the  third  book  of  the  JF\nrf  Q^im.  The 
conversations  between  Britomaxt  and  her  nurse 
Olauce,  who  presses  her  to  reveal  the  object 
of  her  passion,  as  also  the  incantations  em- 
ployed by  the  beldam,  corre^Knd  closely  with 
the  discourse  between  Scylla  and  Carme,  and 
the  enchantments  of  the  latter.    The  Aforehm 
would  certainly  be  a  curious  and  interesting 
production,  could  it  be  authenticated  as  the 
work  of  Virgil,  or  even  of  Septimios  Serenus, 
to  whom  Wernsdorff  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
flourished  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Flavian  family.    Its  subject  is  one  concerning 
which  few  relics  have  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity.   It  gives  an  account  of  the  occupations 
and  everyday  life  of  an  Italian  peasant,  and^ 
80  far  bs  it  goes,  every  thing  is  related  with  the 
greatest  minuteness ;  but  the  employments  only 
of  the  morning  are  recorded.  The  &gNi  merely 
contains  an  invitation  from  a  hostess,  who  was 
a  native  of  Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in 
a  place  of  entertamment  which  she  kept  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome :  but  a  good-humouied  drink- 
ing song,  by  the  majestic  author  of  the  Cfeorgics 
and  JEfytidf  is  in  itself  a  curiosity.    A  few  of 
the  lines,  though  some  barbarisms  of  expressions 
occur,  are  also  written  with  considenLDle  spirit, 
and  present  not  an  uninteresting  picture  of  the 
manners  that  prevailed  in  those  nostels  which 
stood  bevond  me  walls  of  the  city,on  the  banks 
of  the  xiber  or  shore  of  Ostia.    we  here  learn 
what  were  the  usual  preparations  of  a  Syrian 
hostess  two  thousana  years  aso  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber:  and  it  is  said,  that,  at  this  day, 
the  bread  ana  the  wine,  the  mulberries,  grapes, 
vine  leaves,  and  chestnuts,  are  the  ordinary 
luxuries  and  enjoyments  or  similar  places  oi 
entertainment  now  existing  in  Italy.    Amonc 
the  very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of 
Virgil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best ; 
that  of  Masvicius,  3  vols,  4to.  Leovardiae,  1717; 
Bas^erville,  4to.   Birmingham,  1757;  of  the 
Variorum,  in  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1661;  of  Heyne, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1767;  of  Edinbargh,  3  vols. 

13mo.  17&5 ;  and  of  Glas^w,  13mo.  1758. 

II.  Caius,  a  praetor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero 
was  banished,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled 
orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear  of  the  resent- 
ment of  Clodius.    Cic.  ad  Q.  FVaUr. 

VmoiNU,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Vir- 
ginins.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her 
from  the  place  where  she  resided.  She  was 
claimed  by  one  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter 
of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with 
the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  violent 

5roceedin(;s,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father 
emanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming, 


Tikis  isaU,mfjf  dsanst  dMigiter,  1  camgiseliie, 
to  prtstrve  tty  ckastitffrm^tktlmM  atuLvioltmec 
of  a  twranL  No  sooner  was  the  blow  given, 
than  Virffinins  ran  to  the  camp  with  the  bloody 
knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldierB  were  astonish- 
ed and  incensed,  not  against  the  murderer,  bat 
the  tyrant  that  was  the  caase  ot  Viiniua's 
death,  and  they  immediatelv  marched  to  Rome. 
Appius  was  seized,  but  be  destrojfed  himself  in 
prison,  and  prevented  the  execmioD  of  the  law. 
^lurius  Oppins,  another  of  the  decemvirs,  who 
had  not  opposed  the  tyrant's  views,  killed  hiia> 
self  also;  and  Marcus  Claudius^  the  &vonnie 
of  Appius,  was  put  to  death,  and  the  decemvini 

£>wer  aboUshed,  about  449  years  before  ChiisL 
vv,  3,  c.  44,  Slc—Mv.  10,  v.  294. 

Vmoumis.  I.  the  father  of  ViT|[iiua,  msde 

tribune  of  the  people.     Vii.  Virgimia, ^IL 

A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  aocnaed  d.  Caso^ 
the  son  of  Cincinnatus.  He  increased  the  nan- 
ber  of  the  tribunes  to  ten,  and  diatingni^ied 
himself  bv  his  seditions  against  the  pairiciau, 

lU.  Another  tribune,  m  the  age  of  Canul- 

lus,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law  which  pro- 
posed going  to  Ven.-*— IV.  Cains,  apistorof 
Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Cioeioiaio 
his  province,  tnoogh  under  many  obiigabonsto 

the  orator.    Some  read  Vifgilia& V.  One 

of  the  generals  of  Nero  in  Gtermany.  He  made 
war  against  Vindex,  and  conqnereid  hioL  He 
was  treated  with  great  coldness  by  Galba,  whose 
interest  he  had  supported  with  so  mach  sneeess. 
He  refhsed  all  dangerous  stations,  and,  thoocb 
twice  offered  the  imperial  porple,  he  rqected  it 
with  disdain.    PhU, 

VuuiTHUs,  a  mean  shepherd  of  liusilaaia, 
who  graduaUv  rose  to  power,  and  bjr  first  head- 
ing a  gang  or  robbers,  saw  himselt  at  last  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  army.  He  made  wv 
against  the  Romans  with  unoomoioo  sacoes, 
and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied  title  of  pro- 
tector of  public  liberty  in  the  provinces  of  Ssaia. 
Many  generals  were  defeated,  and  PompCTaiB- 
selfwasashamedto  find  himself  beaten.  GB|aD 
was  at  last  sent  against  him.  Bm  his  desaair 
of  conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  oUised  hin 
to  have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  he  had  the 
meanness  to  bribe  the  servants  of  Yiriathas  to 
murder  their  master,  B.  C.  40.  Ffor.  %  c  17. 
—Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  A.—Liv.  53  and  M. 

VnuDOMARUs,  a  jroung  man  of  great  power 
among  the  iBduL  CsBsar  greatly  hoMued 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romaaa 
Cos.  BeU.  G.  7,  c  99,  &C. 

VrrELLius  AuLua,  I.  a  Roman,  raised  by  ha 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome, 
and  as  such  he  gained  an  easy  arfmiwinn  to  ^ 
palace  of  the  emperors.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
youth  was  spent  at  Capreae,  where  his  willing- 
ness and  compliance  to  gratify  the  most  vidoiB 
Sropensities  of  Tiberius,  raised  his  &ther  loihe 
ignity  of  consul  and  governor  of  Syria.  The 
applause  he  gained  in  this  schocd  of  debaocheiy 
was  too  flattering  to  allow  Vitellittsto  alter  his 
conduct,  and  no  longer  to  be  one  of  the  votaries 
of  vice.  Cali^a  was  pleased  with  his  Millie 
driving  a  chanot.  Claudius  loved  him  because 
he  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he  recommcDded 
himself  to  the  nvours  of  Nero  bjr  wishing  him 
to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.  He 
did  not  tall  with  his  patrons,  like  the  other  &• 
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voarites,  but  the  death  of  an  emperor  seemed  to 
raise  him  to  greater  honours.  He  passed  through 
all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  sol- 
diery by  donations  and  liberal  promises.  He 
W9S  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Ger- 
nany  when  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
:he  exaltation  of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard 
in  the  camp,  than  be  was  likewise  invested 
irith  the  purple  by  bis  soldiers.  He  accepted 
irith  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instant- 
ly marched  against  Otho.  Three  battles  were 
looght,  and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Mantua 
tnd  Cremona  left  him  master  of  the  field  and 
>f  the  Roman  empire.  Vitellius  feasted  four 
>r  five  times  a  day.  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
'easts  was  that  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
lis  brother  Lucius.  The  table,  amon^  other 
neats,  was  covered  with  two  thousand  different 
lishes  of  fish,  and  seven  thousand  of  fowls ; 
ind  so  expensive  was  he  in  every  thing,  that 
ibove  seven  millions  sterling  were  spent  in 
nalntaining  his  table  in  the  space  of  four 
Donths :  and  Josephus  has  properly  observed, 
hat  if  Vitellius  had  reigned  long,  the  sreat 
»puleDce  of  all  the  Roman  empire  would  nave 
leen  found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
»f  his  banquets.  This  extravagance,  which 
lelighted  the  favourites,  soon  raued  the  indig- 
tation  of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  proclaim- 
d  emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister  Pri- 
nus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial  glutton. 
Vitellius  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  of 
he  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this  obscure  retreat 
letrayed  him;  he  was  dragged  naked  through 
be  streets,  his  bands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
nd  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin 
:>  make  him  lift  his  head.  After  suffering  the 
Teatest  insults  fh>m  the  populace,  he  was  at 
1st  carried  to  the  place  or  execution,  and  put 
)  death  with  repeated  blows.  His  head  was 
Qt  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  mutilated 
ody  dragged  with  a  hook  and  thrown  into  the 
7iber,  A.  I>.  G9,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  ex- 
ept  12  days.    SuH.-^TaeU,  Bist.  ^—Bidrop, 

^IHo.'-'PUd. n.  Lucius,  the  father  of  the 

mperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  his  flattery 

>  the  emperors.  He  was  made  governor  of 
yria,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  obli^ 
ie  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace.  His  adulation 

>  Messalina,  is  well  known,  and  be  obtained, 
s  a  particular  favour,  the  honourable  office  of 
nlling  off  the  shoes  of  the  emperess.  SujU. 
— III.  Publius,  an  uncle  of  the  emperor  of 
lat  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero  of  at- 
fmpts  to  bribe  the  people  with  money  from  the 
easuiy  against  the  emperor.    He  killed  him- 

rlf  before  his  trial. IV.  A  son  of  the  em- 

eror  Vitellius,  put  to  death  by  one  of  his 

ither's  tViends. Some  of  the  family  of  the 

''itellii  conspired  with  the  Aqnilii  and  other 
Instrious  Romans,  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his 
I  rone.  Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by 
le  consuls,  and  they  were  severely  punishea. 

ViTHOvaDS,  M.  PoLUo,  a  celebrated  architect 
I  the  age  of  Augustus,  bom  at  Formiae.  He  is 
nown  only  by  his  writings,  and  nothing  is  re- 
}rded  in  history  of  his  life  or  private  charac- 
r.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  profession, 
hich  be  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  the 
ily  book  on  architecture,  now  extant,  written 


by  the  ancients.  In  this  work  he  shows  that 
he  was  master  of  his  profession.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Vilruvius  is  that  of  De  Laet,  Amst.  1649. 

Ulflanus  Domxtius,  a  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Sevems,  of  whom  he  became  the 
secretary  and  principal  minister.  He  rai^  a 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  and  was  at 
last  murdered  by  the  prstoriao  guards,  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  A.  D.  ^.  There  are 
some  fVagmenis  of  his  compositions  on  civil 
law  still  extant  The  Greek  commentaries  of 
Ulpian  on  Demosthenes  were  printed  in  fol. 
VS&I^  afud  AldntMn. 

Ulysses,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  Vi4,  Sisyphus 
and  Anticlea,  He  became,  like  the  other  prin- 
ces of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen ;  but 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  applications, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  nis  compet- 
itors, he  solicited  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius.  The  rape  of  Helen, 
however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to 
remain  in  his  kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to 
defend  her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to  leave 
his  beloved  P.enelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where 
he  sowed  saM  instead  of  com.  This  dissimula^ 
tion  was  soon  discovered,  and  Palamedes.by 
placing  before  the  ploup;h  of  Ulysses,  his  infant 
son  Telemachus,  convinced  the  world  that  the 
fiither  was  not  m^d  who  had  the  providence  to 
turn  away  the  plough  from  the  furrow  not  to 
hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged 
to  eo  to  the  war,  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who 
had  discovered  his  pretended  insanity.  Vid. 
Pdlamedes,  During  the  Trojan  war,  tne  king 
of  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  superior  pradence 
and  sacacity.  By  his  means  Achilles  was  dia- 
coverea  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Scyros,  (Vid.  AchiileSf)  and  rhiloctetes 
was  induced  to  abandon  Lemnos,  and  to  fight 
the  Trojans  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  Vid, 
PhiloeUUs,  He  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
his  activity  and  valour.  With  the  assistance 
of  Dioraedes,  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  sleeping  Thracians  in  the  midst  of 
their  camp,  ^  Vid,  Kh£$u$  and  Dolon,^  and  he 
introduced  himself  into  the  city  of  Pnam,  and 
carried  awaj  thu  Palladium  of  the  Trojans. 
Vid.  PalladtwifL.  For  these  eminent  services 
he  was  univenallv  applauded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  was  rewaroed  with  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him.  After  the 
Trojan  war,  Ulysses  embarked  on  board  his 
ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  exposed  to 
a  number  of  misfortnnes  before  be  reached 
his  native  country.  He  was  thrown  by  the 
winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  of  the  Cy- 
clops in  Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the  king 
of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his  com- 
panions*, five  of  whom  he  devoured,  (  Vid.  Polf^ 
fhemus^  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxicated 
nim  ana  put  out  his  eye,  and  at  last  escaped  ftrom 
the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was  confined,  by 
tying  himself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture.  In  JEoIia  he  met 
with  a  fViendly  reception,  and  JSolus  gave  him 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  which  could  db- 
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stnicl  his  return  to  Khftca.  but  the  eunoaiQr  of 
his  compftBloos  to  know  vW  the  bin  conlaiB- 
ed,  proved  nearly  lataL  The  winds  rushed 
with  impetuosity,  end  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed 
eicept  tne  ship  which  carried  Ulysses.  From 
thence  he  was  thrown  upon  the  eoasis  of  the 
I^estrigones,  and  of  the  island  i&ea,  where  the 
magician  Circe  changed  all  his  companions 
into  pigs  for  iheir  voluptuousness.  He  escaped 
their  fate  by  meansof  an  heih  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mercury,  and  after  he  had  obliged 
the  magician  bv  force  of  arms  to  restore  ilis 
companions  to  their  original  slume,  he  yielded 
to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telego- 
nus.  He  visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  con- 
sulted Tireslus  how  to  regain  his  country  in 
safety ;  and,  alter  he  had  received  every  neces- 
sary information,  he  returned  on  earth.  He 
passed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sirens  unhurt, 
oy  the  directions  of  Circe.  (  Vid.  Siremes.)  and 
escaped  the  whirlpools  and  shoals  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  On  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  his  compan- 
ions stole  and  killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred 
to  ApoUo,  for  which  the  god  destroyed  the  ships, 
and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  saved 
himself  on  a  plank,  and  swam  to  the  island  of 
Calypso,  in  O^gia.  There,  for  seven  years,  he 
foi^  Ithaca,  m  the  arms  of  the  goadess.  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  The  sods  at  last 
interfered,  and  Calypso,  by  order  of  Mercury, 
suffered  him  to  depart  after  she  had  burnished 
him  with  a  ship,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  a 
voyage.  He  had  almost  reached  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  whoi  Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his 
son  Polyphemus  bad  been  robbed  of  his  sight 
by  the  perfidy  of  Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and 
sunk  his  ship.  Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to 
the  island  of  the  Pfaiseacians,  where  the  kindness 
of  Nausica,  and  the  humanity  of  her  father, 
King  Alcinous,  entertained  him  for  a  while. 
He  related  the  series  of  his  misfortunes  to  the 
monarch,  and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
was  conducted  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The  PhsBa- 
cians  laid  him  on  the  seashore  as  he  was  asleep, 
and  Ulysses  ibund  himself  safely  restored  to 
his  country,  after  a  long  absence  of  90  years. 
He  was  well  inibniied  that  his  palace  was  be- 
sieged by  a  number  of  suiters,  who  continually 
disturbea  the  peace  of  Penelope,  and  therefore 
he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice 
of  Minervm,  and  made  himself  known  to  bis 
son,  and  his  faithful  shepherd  Eumssus.  With 
them  he  took  measures  to  re-establish  himself 
on  his  throne ;  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was 
personally  convinced  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival  was 
publicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suiters  were 
put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored  to  the  peace 
and  bosom  of  his  family.  Vid.  laerUs^  Pene- 
tope,  T^lemadkuSj  Ewnaus,  He  lived  about 
sixteen  years  after  his  return,  and  was  at  last 
killed  by  his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  landed 
in  Ithaca  with  the  hopes  of  making  himself 
known  to  his  ftither.  This  unfortunate  event 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence 
of  something  that  was  to  ivue  ftam  the  bosom 
of  the  sea.  X^id,  Tlsle/fmiMS.  According  to 
some  authors,  Ulysses  went  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had 
the  meanness  to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Epirus,  who  had  treated  him  with 
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shecaUedEaiyalus.  Wheft  eane  to  yearn  of 
puberty,  Euryalus  wae  tent  to  llhacn  kf  his 
mother  j  bat  when  Ulyssea  retained,  he  pit  to 
immediate  death  his  unknown  eon,  onthe  cism> 
inatioii  of  Penek)pc»  his  wifep  who  aeemmd  him 
of  attend  upon  her  virtue.  The  advenlBraa 
of  Ulyssea,  on  his  retnm  to  Ilhacn  fton  the 
Trojan  war,  are  the  subject  of  Homcr^  Od|»- 
sey.  Batm.  JZ.  4^  OtL^Vtrg.  JBm.  SL^4c 
~X>idyff  Cn4.  1,  &c— OriiT  JdUw  ^—B^^ 
T0id,  \.^H^gm.  iab.  SOL  Ac^Jf^td,  3,  c 
10.— P«a.l,c.  17and»Ll.3,cl%L7»e.4 
^Mlinn,  V.  A  13,  e.  19L— JSbfwlTS^  Od.  S9t 
V.  9,—Partkem.  BrcL  Z^PhL-^Plm.  3&-- 
Tzeiz.  ad  Ijfc. 

UNnacEMviai,  mngisiratei  at  Athens^  to 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  wen 
delivered  to  be  executed.    C.  A>p.  t»  Ph^c 

VocOnu  Lex,  de  ieUamnntit^  by  d.  Yoconiai 
Saxa,  the  tribune.  A.  U.  C.  564,  enacted  thai 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate, 
and  that  no  richperson  should  leave  by  his  wJU 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  bis  fortune  lo  a 
woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  the  noblest  and  most  illusirkNiB  of  the 
families  of  Rome.    This  law  was  abrogated  by 

yoLOUBSBS,  a  name  common  to  many  of  the 
kings  of  Panhia,  who  made  war  aeaiasi  iha 
Roman  emperors.    TacU.  18,  Amm.  fL 

VoLsa.    Vid.  Pan  I 

Vourmfnis,  (T.)  L  a  Roman,  famous  Ibr  Us 
ft*iendship  towards  M.  LncoUus,  whom  M. 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  erent  lamcnla- 
tions  were  the  cause  that  he  was  dragged  to  the 
triumvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  f 
to  the  body  oC  his  friend,  and  there  to  be 

death.    His  reouest  was  easily  granted.    

194,  e.  90.— II.  An  Etrurmn,  who  wrole  tra- 
gedies in  his  native  language.-**-!!!,  a  esasai^ 
who  defeated  the  Samnites  and  the  Stmriaai. 

Lh.  9. IV.  A  friend  of  M.  Bratw.    He 

wrote  an  account  of  his  death  and  of  his 
from  which  Plutarch  selected  some 

VAlusius,  I.  a  poet  of  Pitavia,  who  wme, 
like  Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  veise. 

Seneem,  ep.  93.-- Cs/niL  96,  v.  7.i ^IL  Sator- 

ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  tiie 
93d  year  of  his  aire,  beloved  and  respected  im- 
der  Kera     Tadt,  4mi«.  13. 

VoLux,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  whom  the  Roomuis 
defeated.  Sylia  suspected  his  fidelity.  SaUtaL 
Jug.  105. 

VoNONflS,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia,  expelled  by 
his  subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia.     TIacU,  Amm.  19;  e.  14. 

n.  Another,  king  of  Armenia.— ^HL  A 

man  made  king  of  Parthia  by  Aagustos. 

Vonscus,  a  naiive  of  Syracuse,  308  A.  D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aureliaa,  Tacitua,  Fkv 
rianus,  Probns,  Firmus,  Carus,  Ac.  He  is  one 
of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  BitUrui 
Augusta  scrtfdores^  bat  he  excels  all  others  ia 
his  style,  although  we  look  in  vain  tx  the 
purity  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Vonfimis  MoNTlNini,  a  man  of  leaiaiagk 
banished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  his  nmlevo- 
lent  reflections  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  has  cele- 
brated him  as  an  exeellent  poet.  Daeii.  Amm, 
4,c.49. 

YuLciNlui,  festivals  in  honoar  of  Yidefln 
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brdnghc  to  Rone  flrom  Fneneste,  uta  obserrcd 
in  the  month  of  Angufll  The  streets  were  iUor 
mmated,  fires  kindled  every  where,  and  aDimals 
thrown  into  the  iames,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity. 

Varro,  deJLL.  5. Di^,  MaL  h-^CdimdL 

Wr^PUn.  IB,  e.  IS. 

YvLOAHnBj  TarentiaavB.  a  Latia  historian, 
who  wrote  an  accoont  of  the  lifie  of  the  three 
Gordians,  dec. 

VuLclTiuiL  £  t  Eooian  knight,  who  eon* 

spired  with  Piso  against  Nero,  Ac.    T\tcU, 

II.  a  senatoi^  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  at- 
tempted to  write  a  history  of  all  such  aa  had 
reigned  at  Rome.  Of  his  works  nothing  is  ex- 
tant bnt  an  aoeomtt  of  ATidim  Cassias,  who 
revolted  in  the  East  daring  the  reign  of  M.  An- 
pslios,  whieh  some  ascribe  to  Spartianas. 

VuLso,  I.  a  Roman  eoasal  who  mvaded  Af- 
rica with  Regalos. II.  Another  ccHisnL    He 

liad  the  provinces  of  Asia  while  in  office^  and 
(riumohed  over  the  GhUatians. 

X. 

Xanthica,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Mace- 
lonians  in  the  month  called  Xanthieos,  the  same 
IS  April.  Itwasthea  usual  to  mdEealuBtration 
^  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 

XiMTHOs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Lvdia,  who 
rrote  an  account  of  his  country,  of  which  some 
kagments  remain.    Diams,  Al» 

Xaktippb,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable 
or  her  iU  homoor  and  peevish  disposition, 
rhich  are  become  proverbiaL  Some  suppose 
lat  the  philosopher  was  acquainted  with  her 
loroeeness  and  insolence  before  be  married 
er,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife  to  try  his 
atience,  and  inure  himself  to  the  malevolent 
^flections  of  mankind.  She  continually  tor- 
lented  him  with  her  impertinence;  and  one 
ty,  Boi  satisfied  with  uaang  the  most  bitter  in- 
scf  ives,  she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty  water  on 
is  head,  upon  which  the  philosopher  coolly  ob- 
irved,  4t/2ler  tktmder  there  MenaraUiffaUs  rain. 
^lian,  V.  H.  7,  c  10,  1.  tf;  c.  7,  1. 11,  c  13.— 
i^C.  tf»  SocToL 

Xanthtcs,  I.  aLacednmonian  general,  who 
sisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
ar.  He  defeated  ue  Romans,  856  B.  C.  and 
»k  the  celebrated  Regains  prisoner.  Such 
irnal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the 
irthai^nians  looked  with  envious  jealousy 
ion  Xantippns,  and  be  retired  to  Corinth  after 

had  saved  them  ttaok  destruction.  Some  an- 
\>T%  support  that  the  Carthaginians  ordered  him 

be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
to  the  sea,  as  be  was  returning  home ;  while 
lers  say  that  they  had  prepared  a  leaky  8hip 

convey  him  to  Corinth,  which  he  artfully 
oided.  Liv.  18  and  38,  c.  49. — Appian.  de 
««.— II.  An  Athenian  general,  who  defeat- 
the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides. 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citadel 
A  t  bens.  He  made  some  conquests  in  Th race, 
:{ -increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  was 
her  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  hv  Agariste  the 
!ce  of  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisistra- 
Be  from  Athens.  Poms.  3,  c.  7,  1.  8,  c.  52. 
—III.  A  son  of  Pericles,  who  di<(?nired  his 
her  by  his  disobedience,  his  inpratimde,  and 

extravasrance.    He  died  of  ihe  plague  in 

Peloponnestan  war.    PhU, 


XmrAaonw,  L  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Belenoiat  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  al 
Rome,  and  was  iotimate  with  Augustus.  StraJ^, 

14. ^11.  A  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league, 

who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus^ 
Idnff  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

XknUdbb,  a  Corinthian,  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  the  cynic  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
asked  him  what  he  could  dol  upon  which  the 
C^ic  answered,  Camwumdjfreewien,  This  no* 
ble  answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he  gave 
the  cynic  his  liberty,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  and  education  of  lus  childreiu  Diog. 
--QeU,  2,  c.  la 

XaNdcLBs,  a  tra^c  writer,  who  detained  four 
times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contention  in  which 
Earipideswas  competitor,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  by  the  briber^  of  his  judges.  The 
names  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, were  QSdipus,  LycaQn,Baccb8e,  Athamas 
Satyricus,  against  the  Alexander,  Palamedes, 
Trojani,  and  Sisyphus  Satyricus,  of  Euripides. 
His  gnmdson  bore  also  the  name  of  Xenocles, 
and  excelled  in  tragical  compositions.  JBlian^ 
V.  B.  3,  c.  8. 

XaNOGBiTBa^I  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom 
at  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Pla- 
to, whose  friendship  he  gained  and  whose  ap- 
probation he  merited.    Though  of  a  dull  and 
sluggish  disposiiioUi  he  suj>phed  the  defects  of 
nature  by  unweariea  attention  and  industr;^',  and 
was  at  last  found  capable  of  succeeding  in  the 
sdiool  of  Plato  aAer  Speusippus,  about  339  vears 
before  Christ    He  was  remarkable  as  a  aisci- 
plinarian,and  he  required  that  his  pupils  should 
be  acquainted  wiUi  mathematics  before  they 
came  under  his  care,  and  he  even  rejected  some 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualification,  saving 
that  they  had  not  yet  found  the  kev  of  philoso- 
phy. He  did  not  onlv  recommend  nimseif  to  his 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by  ex- 
ample ;  and  since  the  wonderful  change  he  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  auditorsp 
( Vid.  PolemoHf)  his  company  was  as  much 
shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  courted  by  the  virtuoas  and  the  benevolent. 
Philip  of  Maced(m  attem|>ted  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence with  money,  but  with  no  success.  Alex- 
ander in  this  imitated  his  father,  and  sent  some 
of  his  friends  with  50  talents  for  the  philoso- 
pher. They  were  introduced,  and  supped  with 
Xenocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and 
elegant  without  ostenuition .  On  the  morrow,  the 
officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down  the 
50  talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them  whe* 
ther  they  had  not  perceived  from  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  preceaing  day,  that  he  was  not  in 
want  of  money:  VsU  your  mastery  said  he,  to 
keep  his  numey,  he  has  nune  people  to  maintain 
than  1  have.    Yet,  not  to  ofiend  the  monarch, 
he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the  dOOth  part 
of  one  talent    His  character  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  everv  other  particular,  and  he  has 
been  cited  as  an  mstance  of  virtue  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :  Lais  had  pledged  herself 
to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money  if  she  did 
not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates.  She 
tried  every  art,  but  in  vain ;  and  she  declared  at 
last  that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  a  human  being,  not  a 
lifeless  stone.  Though  so  respected  and  admir- 
ed, yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and  he  was  drag- 
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ged  to  pTlsom  because  he  vas  unable  to  pay  a 
small  tribute  to  the  state.  He  was  deUirered 
from  confinement  bv  one  of  his  friends.  His 
integrit|r  was  so  well  known,  that  when  he  ap- 
peared m  the  court  as  a  witness,  the  judges  dis- 
pensed with  his  oath.  He  diea  B.  C.  314,  in 
ois  82d  year,  after  he  had  presided  in  the  acad- 
emy for  above  25  jrears.  It  is  said  that  he  fell 
in  the  night  with  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  that  he  was  suffocated.  He  had  written 
above  60  treatises  on  different  subjects,  all  now 
lost.  He  acknowledged  no  other  deity  but  hea- 
yea  and  the  seven  planets. — Diog. — Cie.  ad 
AUic.  10,  ep.  1,  &c.  Tusc.  5.  c.  33.— FaJ.  Max. 

3,  c.  lO.—i/ucian. II.  A  physician  in  the 

age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His  Greek 
treatise,  de  alimetUo  ex  apuUUibus,  is  best  editr 
ed  by  Franzius,  Lips.  8vo.  J774. 

Xenophanes,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Colo- 
phon, disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.  C.  535.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  which  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  stars  were  extinguished  every 
morning  and  rekindled  at  night;  that  eclipses 
were  occasioned  by  the  temporary  extinction  of 
the  sun ;  that  the  moon  was  inhabited,  and  18 
times  bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  that  there  were 
several  suns  and  moons  for  the  convenience  of 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth.  He  further 
imagined  that  Gk>d  and  the  world  were  the  same, 
and  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  universe; 
but  his  incoherent  opinion  about  the  divinity 
raised  the  indignation  of  his  countrjrmen,  and 
he  was  banished.  He  died  very  poor  when 
about  100  years  old.  Cie,  quasL  4,  c.  37,  de  Div. 
1,  c.  3,  <f0  Nat.  D.  1,  c  II.— Laetant.  Div.  Inst. 

3,  c.  23. II.  One  of  the  ministers  of  Philip, 

who  went  to  Annibal's  camp,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Macedonia  and  Carthage. 

XcNOPHiLUs,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  all  his 
(acuities  to  the  last.  He  wrote  upon  music,  and 
thence  he  was  called  the  musician.  Lutian.  de 
Macrob.-^Plin.  7,  c  50.— -rai.  Max.  8,  c.  13. 

XenSphon,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a  phi- 
losopher. In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  received 
those  instructions  ^and  precepts  which  after- 
wards so  eminently  distmguished  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as 
the  father  of  a  family.  Bte  was  invited  by 
Proxenus,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  accom- 
pany Cyrus  the  younger  in  an  expedition  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia ;  but  he 
refused  to  comply  without  previously  consult- 
ing his  venerable  master,  and  inquiring  into 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Socrates 
stronglv  opposed  it,  and  observed,  that  it  might 
raise  the  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Sparta  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Persian 
monarch;  but,  however,  before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  deference  to  the 
injunctions  of  Scx:rates,  but  as  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  glory,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant 
expedition,  he  hastened  with  precipitation  to 
Sardis,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young 
prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention.  In  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  he  was 
a  true  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athena. 


After  the  decisive  battle  ift  the  ptaiBS  of  C«* 
naxa,  and  the  All  of  young  Cjrrns,  the  pnidence 
and  vigour  of  his  mind  were  called  into  action. 
The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitioos  prince,  were  now 
at  the  distance  of  above  GOO  leagues  from  their 
native  home,  in  a  coomiy  surroonded  on  evexy 
side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  withoot  money, 
without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader.  Xe- 
nophon was  selected  from  among  the  offioeis 
to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  oooBtzymcn, 
and  tnoueh  he  was  often  opposed  by  makvo- 
lence  and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  elomunce 
and  his  activify  convinced  theGreeka»  uat  no 
general  could  extricate  them  from  eTcry  diffi- 
culty better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  This 
celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  efieeted: 
the  Greeks  returned  home  after  a  raareli  of 
1 155  parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  peribna- 
ed  in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  15  months, 
Tho  whole  perhaps  might  now  be  fotgoneB, 
or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great 

Ehilosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employed 
is  pen  in  descnbing  the  dangers  which  he 
escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  sannomii- 
ed.  He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cmiaxa, 
than  he  sought  new  honours  in  fdlowine  the 
fortune  of  Agesilans  in  Asia.  He  enioyed  his 
confidence,  he  fought  under  his  stanaiaid,  and 
conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  prarinoes^ 
as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Corooea.  uis  ftmc^ 
however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersioBs  of  jea> 
lousy;  he  was  publicly  banished  from  Atfttiem 
for  accompanymg  Cyrus  against  his  hroiher, 
and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  ntiied  ts 
Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the  LacedseaEManiaas^in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oljrmpia.  In  this  aob- 
lary  retreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  litemy 
pursuits,  and  as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  hs 
Asiatic  expeditions,  he  b^an  to  adora  and  va- 
riegate by  the  hand  of  art,  for  his  pleasme  and 
enjoyment,  the  country  which  surrounded  Sefl- 
lus.  He  built  a  majpiifieent  tempk  to  Dima, 
in  imitation  of  thatpf  Ephesns,  and  ^eat  pan 
of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or  in  hnt- 
ing  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  Hss  peace- 
ful  occupations,  however,  were  soon  disnohed: 
a  war  arose  between  the  LacedsRmnnians  aad 
El  is;  the  sanctity  of  Diana's  temple,  and  the 
venerable  age  of  the  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  delightful  retreats  of  Scillus,  wei 
garded ;  and  Xenc^hon,  driven  hj  the  _ 
from  his  favourite  spot,  where  ne  had 
posed  and  written  for  the  informatioa  of  pot' 
terity  and  honour  of  his  country,  rrtired  to  the 
city  of  Corinth.  In  this  place  be  died,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  359  vears  before  the  ChTB- 
tian  era.  The  works  of  Xenophon  tue  anme- 
rous ;  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  called  the  Aaoftasts,  and  as  lie  had  ao 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  enterprise,  his  d^* 
scriptions  must  be  authentic,  as  he  was  hiaaself 
an  eyewitness.  Many,  however,  have  aecmed 
him  of  partiality.  His  Cfropmdia^  divided  iato 
eight  books,  has  given  nse  to  much  critieisB ; 
and  while  some  warmlv  maintain  that  it  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  aetnasf 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  suppoiied 
by  the  Authority  of  scripture,  others  as  vehe- 
mently deny  its  authcnticitr.  Aeeord ing  late 
opinions  of  Piafo  and  of  Cicero,  Ihe  Cyrncdia 
of  Xenophon  was  a  moral  romanee^'aiM  they 
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BQpport,  that  the  historian  did  not  so  xnnch  write 
what  Cyras  had  been,  as  what  every  good  and 
vinaoos  mooarch  ought  to  be^    His  HeUenica 
were  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Thacydides;  and  in  his  Memorabilia  of  So- 
crates, and  in  his  Amdogy,  he  has  shown  him- 
self, as  Valerias  Maxim  as  observes,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great  man. 
These  are  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions, 
besides  which  there  are  othei  small  tracts;  his 
eologium  given  on  Agesilaus,  his  ceconomics  on 
the  duties  of  domestic  life,  the  dialogue  entitled 
Hiero,  in  which  he  happUy  describ&i  and  com- 
pares the  misery  which  attended  the  tyrant 
with  the  feliciiy  of  a  virtuous  prince;  a  treatise 
on  hunting,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers, 
on  the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  &c.    The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon's  dic- 
tion have  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian muse  and  the  bee  of  Greece ;  and  they  have 
induced  Gluintilian  to  say,  that  the  graces  dic- 
tated his  language,  and  that  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion dwelt  upon  his  lips.    Sis  sentiments, 
as  to  the  divinity  and  religion,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  venerable  Socrates:  he  supported 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ana  exhorted  his 
friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues  which  insure 
the  h<4)pines8  of  mankind  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  a  Christian.    He  has  been  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  tenderness  and  resignation  to 
providence.    As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  he 
was  informed  that  Gryllus.  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.    Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  fh>m  his  head ;  but  wnen 
he  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like  a  Greek, 
and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to  Epaminondas, 
the  enemy's  general,  he  replaced  the  flowers  on 
his  head,  and  continued  the  sacrifice,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  ple&sure  he  derived  from  the  valoar 
of  nis  son  was  greater  than  the  grief  which  his 
unfortunate  death  occasioned.    The  best  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leunclavios, 
fol.  Francof.  1596;  of  Ernesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1763 ;  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  13mo.  of  the 
Cyropeedia,  1767;  the  expedition  of  Cyras, 
1764;  the  Memorabilia,  1761';  and  the  history 
of  Greece,  1762;  and  likewise  the  edition  of 
Zeunius,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  in  6  vols. 
between  the  years  VPS  and  1791.  Cic.  in  Orai, 
19.^  Vol.  Mux.  5,  c.  lO.—QnifUU.  10,  c.  2.— 
jElian.  F.  H.  3,  c.  13,  1.  4,  c.  b.-^Diog.  in 
Xenopk. — Seneca. II.  a  writer  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  known  by  his  Greek 
romance  in  five  books,  De  Amoribus  Anthia 
Abrac4nna,  published  in  8vo.  and  4to.  by  Coc- 

ceius,  Lond.  1736. III.  A  physician  of  the 

emperor  Claudius,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
ana  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Asclepiades. 
He  enjoyed  the  emperor's  favours,  and  through 
him  the  people  of  Cos  were  exempt  from  all 
taxes.  He  nad  the  meanness  to  poison  his  ben- 
efactor at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina.  TacU. 
13,  Aim.  c.  61  and  67. 

Xerxes,  I.  succeeded  his  father  Darius  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  second 
acA)  of  the  monarch,  he  was  preferred  to  his  elder 
brother,  Artabazanes.  The  causes  alleged  for 
this  preference  were,  that  Artabazanes  was  the 
80fi  of  Darius  when  a  private  man,  and  that 
Xerxes  was  bom  after  his  Ihther  had  been  rais- 
fsd  on  the  Persian  throne,  of  Atossa,  the  daughter 


of  Cyrus.  Xerxes  continued  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  his  father,  and  added  the  revolted 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions. 
He  afterwards  invaded  Europe,  and  entered 
Greece  with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the 
numerous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and  wo- 
men, that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
5,283,220  souls.  This  multitude  was  stopped 
at  Thermopylae,  by  the  valour  of  300  Sparians 
under  King  Leonidas.  Xerxes,  astonished  that 
such  a  handful  of  men  should  dare  to  oppose  his 
progress,  ordered  some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring 
them  alive  into  his  presence ;  but  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian 
troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  attempting 
to  execute  the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  mi^bt  perhaps  have 
triumphed  longer,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a 
detachment  to  the  lop  of  the  mountain,  and  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas.  The 
king  hiro.self  nearly  perished  upon  this  occa- 
sion;  and  it  has  been  reported,  that  in  the  night, 
the  desperate  Spartans  sought,  for  a  while,  the 
royal  tent,  which  they  found  deserted,  pind  wan- 
dered through  the  Persian  army,  slaughtering 
thoosands  before  them.  The  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of 
Xerxes ;  the  more  he  advanced^  it  was  to  ex- 
perience new  disappointments,  his  fleet  was  de- 
feated at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  though 
he  burnt  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted 
to  the  artful  insinuations  of  Themistocles,  yet 
he  found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  na- 
tion that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  Imow ledge 
of  war  and  maritime  affairs.  Mortified  with 
the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  imminent  danger  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  daya 
he  marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before 
he  had  passed,  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  in 
the  space  of  six  months.  Mardonius,  the  best 
of  his  generals,  was  left  behind  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  the  rest  that  had  survived  the 
ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and  pestilence,  fol- 
lowed their  timid  monarch  into  Thrace.  When 
he  reached  the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  found  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  erected  there 
totally  destroyed  by  the  storms,  and  he  crossed 
the  straits  in  a  small  fishing  vessel.  Restored 
to  his  kingdom  and  safety,  he  forgot  his  dan- 
gers, his  losses,  and  his  defeats,  and  ^ve  him- 
self up  to  riot  and  debauchery.  His  indolence 
and  luxurious  voluptuousness  offended  his 
subjects,  and  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his 
ffuarda,  conspired  against  him  and  murdered 
him  in  bis  bed,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign, 
about  464  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  personal  accomplishments  of  Xerxes  have 
been  commended  by  ancient  authors;  and 
Herodotus  observes,  that  there  was  not  one 
man,  among  the  millions  of  his  army,  that 
was  equal  to  the  monarch  in  comeliness  or 
stature,  or  that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a 
great  and  extensive  empire.  The  picture  is 
finished,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  that  the 
vast  armament  which  invaded  Greece  was  with- 
out a  head.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  humanity.  When  he  reviewed  his 
millions  from  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Ajsia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  on  the 
recollection  that  the  multitude  of  men  he  saw 
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before  his  eres,  in  one  hundred  yenn  fihoaU  be 
BO  more.  His  pride  and  insolence  have  been 
desenredly  censured ;  he  ordered  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waires  to  be  whip- 
ped, because  the  first  bridce  he  had  laid  across 
the  Hellespont  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm. 
He  cot  a  channel  through  mount  Athos,  and 
saw  his  fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was 
dry  ground.  The  rery  rivers  were  dried  up 
by  his  army  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece, 
and  the  cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to 
want  and  poverty.  Htrodoi.  1,  c  183, 1.  7,  c.  2, 
Ac—DM.  U.—Strab.  d.-^jBlian.  3,  F.  H.  25. 
-^Justin.  %  c.  10,  Ae.—Paus.  3,  c.  4, 1.  8,  c.  46. 
--Ijuean:  2.  v.  ($73.— Pin/,  in  T%em.  Ac.— Vol. 
Minx. — Jsacrat.  in  Panalk, — Seneca,  de  O^nsl. 

Sap.  4. The  11.  succeeded  his  father  Arta- 

zeries  Longimanus  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  425 
B.  C.  and  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  by  his  brother  SogdianusL 

Z. 

ZicTNTBUf,  a  native  of  Boeotia^  who  acoom- 

Sanied  Hercules  when  he  went  into  Spain  to 
estroy  Gteryon.  At  the  end  of  the  exji^dition 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryon's 
flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  them 
to  ThelJes.  As  he  went  on  his  journey,  he  was 
bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  after  died.  His 
companions  carried  his  body  away,  and  buried 
it  in  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea^hich  from 
that  time  was  called  ZacpUkiu.  The  island  of 
Zacynthus,  now  called  SiuUe.  is  situated  at  the 
south  of  Cephallenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. It  is  about  60  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, Liv.  26,  c.  24.— PK».  4,  c.  l^—Strab. 
2  and  S.—Mela.  2,  c.  I.Somer,  Od.  I,  v.  246, 
1. 9,  V.  ^.—Ovid.  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  432.— Pans. 
4,  c.  23.— Fir^.  JEn.  3,  v.  270. 

Zaleucds,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians,  in  Ita- 
ly, and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  550 
0.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to  enforce 
the  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than  dread. 
He  had  decreed  that  a  person  ^Ity  of  adultery 
should  lose  both  his  eyes.  His  philosophy  was 
called  to  a  trial  when  he  was  inibrmed  that  his 
son  was  an  adulterer.  He  ordered  the  law  to 
be  executed;  the  people  interfered,  but  Zaleu- 
cus  resisted,  and  rather  than  violate  his  own 
institutions,  he  commanded  one  of  his  own 
eves,  and  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to  be  put  out. 
This  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  people, 
that  while  Zaleucus  presided  over  the  Locrians, 
no  person  was  again  found  guilty  of  adaliery. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  5. — Cic.  de  Jjtg.  2,  c. 
6,  ad  AUte,  6,  ep.  l.—JBlian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  37, 1. 3, 
c  17, 1. 13,  c.  24.— Sra*.  6. 

Zamolzis,  or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  disciple 
of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
E^pt,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the  country 
of  the  Getse,  which  had  given  him  birth.  He 
began  to  civilize  his  countr3rmen ;  and  the  more 
easily  to  gain  reputation,  he  concealed  himself 
for  three  years  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  and  af- 
terwards made  them  l>elieve  that  he  was  just 
raised  from  the  dead.  Some  place  him  before 
the  age  of  Pythagoras.  After  death  he  received 
divine  honours.   Diod. — Berodot.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

ZARBifiNcs,  a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 
was  gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  by  one 


oftheoOeen  ofLoenllu.  Tipaaes  pot  ha 
to  death  for  his  deaenioD,  and  hts  funeral  wm 
celebrated  with  great  magnifieence  by  the  Bo- 
man  general.    MHmL  w  Luc 

ZniNA,  Alexander,  an  in^pooter,  who  ismip- 
ed  the  throne  of  Syria  ai  the  mstigatioii  of  Pia> 
lemy  PhyacoD. 

ZEjbno.L  a  i^iiloaopher  of  Elia  or  Yelia,  ia  ita> 
ly,  the  disciple,  or  according  to  some,  the  adapt- 
ed  son  of  Parmenides^  and  the  soj^nsed  inveHflr 
of  dialectic  His  opinions  abooi  the  nniven^ 
the  unity.  incomprenensibiUty,  and  immutslbi- 
lity  of  all  things,  were  the  same  wslh  thoseif 
Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of  the  Cleadc  philno* 
phers.  It  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  ddivcr 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  rieajrchvs.  Bm 
plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  exposed  to  Uie 
most  excruciating  torments  to  reveal  thenamei 
of  his  accomplices;  but  this  he  bore  with  i»- 
paralleled  fortitude,  and,  not  to  be  at  last  coa- 
quered  by  tcutures,  he  cut  offhis  tang;iie  with  Jdi 
teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  &ce  of  the  tyrant. 
Some  say  that  he  was  |>oanded  alive  in  a  mer* 
tar,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  tonnesis  he 
called  to  Nearehus,  as  if  to  reveal  something  of 
importance;  the  tyrant  approached  him,  and 
Zeino,  as  if  willing  lo  whisper  to  him,  caught 
his  ear  wUb  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  ofll  dc  TWc 
2,  c.22,  if  NaL  />.3,  c.  33.— IMmI  «»  i^.^ 

Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  Z,—Diog.  9. ^IL  The  fooadcr 

of  the  sect  of  the  stoics,  bom  at  Gtinm,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Thefirsr  part  of  his  life  was 
^nt  in  commercial  pursuits,  Imt  he  was  soon 
called  to  more  elevated  emplojrmenis.  As  he 
was  returning  from  Phoenicia,  a  storm  dievehb 
ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica^  *i^d  he  was  ahi|^ 
wrecked  near  the  Pineus.  He  entered  the  hooie 
of  a  bodcseller,  and,  to  dissipate  his  mekiMMf 
reflections  he  beaan  to  read.  The  booh  was 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beau^csof  the 
philosopher,  that  from  that  time  he  renomMed 
the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  applied  hinaetf  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Ten  years  were  i^aSL 
in  frequenting  the  school  of  Craies,  and  the  mme 
number  under  Stilpo,Xenocrates,  and  Polenea. 
Perfect  in  every  branch  of  Icnowledre,  and  im- 
proved (h>m  experience  as  well  asMnerratiaB, 
Zeno  cmened  a  school  at  Athens,  and  soca  saw 
himseli  attended  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and 
the  powerful.  H»  followers  were  called  StaiOt 
because  ihsf  received  the  instnictioi&  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  portico  called  ctm.  He  was 
so  respected  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  Athe- 
nians publicly  decreed  him  a  brazen  statue,  and 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  to 
give  it  more  publicity,  on  two  columns  in  the 
academy,  ana  in  the  Lyceum.  His  life  was  an 
example  of  soberness  and  moderation,  his  man- 
ners were  austere,  and  to  his  temperance  and 
regularity  he  was  indebted  for  the  cootinoal 
flow  of  health  which  he  always  enjoyed.  After 
he  had  taught  publicly  for  48  years,  he  died  ia 
the  96th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  964.  He  was 
buried  in  that  part  of  the  ciiy  called  Ceramieas, 
where  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  naonnmenL 
The  founder  of  the  stoic  phiIoso|Ay  abone  be- 
fore his  followers  as  a  pure  example  of  imitaiioB. 
He  wished  to  live  in  the  world  as  ** — ' ' 


properly  his  own ;  he  loved  others^  and  his  af- 
fections were  extended  even  to  his  **" 


felt  a  plea5nre  in  being  kind,  benevoleBly  aad 


jn&lTOltT,  ^ 
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attentive ;  and  he  fomd  that  these  aentiments  of 
pleasure  were  reciprocal.  He  saw  a  cofmexion 
and  dependance  in  the  universe,  and  jierceived 
that  from  thence  arose  the  harmony  of  civil  so- 
ciety, the  tenderness  of  parents,  and  filial  grat- 
iiucfe.    In  the  attainment  of  virtue  the  goods 
of  the  mind  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the 
body,  and  when  that  point  was  once  gained, 
nothing  could  e^ual  our  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion i  and  the  stoic  would  view  with  indifterence 
health  or  sickness,  riches  or  poverty,  pain  and 
pleasure,  which  could  neither  move  nor  influ- 
ence the  serenity  of  his  mind.    Zeno  recom- 
mended resignation ;  he  knew  that  the  laws  of 
the  universe  cannot  be  changed  by  man.  and 
therefore  he  wished  that  his  disciples  siioald 
not  in  prayer  deprecate  impending  calamities, 
but  rather  beseech  Providence  to  grant  them 
fortitude  to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  pleas- 
ure and  due  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
An  artntrary  command  over  the  passions  was 
one  of  the  rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends 
in  the  hour  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to 
give  way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming 
oar  nature.    Pi^,  therefore,  and  ang[er  were 
to  be  banished  from  the  heart,  propriety  and 
decorum  were  to  be  the  guides  in  every  thing, 
and  the  external  actions  of  men  were  the  best 
indications  of  their  inward  feelings,  their  secret 
inclinations,  and  their  character.    It  was  the 
duty  of  the  stoic  to  study  himself;  in  the  evening 
he  was  enjoined  to  review  with  eritieal  accuracy 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  regulate  his  fu* 
lure  conduct  with  more  care,  and  uways  to  find 
an  impartial  witness  within  his  own  breast. 
Such  were  the  leading  characters  of  the  stoic 
philosophy,  whose  followers  were  so  illustrious, 
so  perfect,  and  so  numerous,  and  whose  efiects 
were  productive  of  such  exemplarv  virtues  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  mind.    Zeno  in  his 
maxims  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue  men  could 
live  happy  under  the  most  pressing  calamities. 
He  saidf  that  nature  had  given  us  two  ears, 
and  only  one  mouth,  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  to 
listen  more  than  speak.    He  compared  those 
whose  actions  were  dissonant  with  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  coin  of  Alexandria,  which  ap- 
peared beautifhl  to  the  eye  though  made  of  the 
oasest  metals.   He  acknowleds^ed  only  one  (3od, 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  whicn  he  conceived  to 
be  the  bodv,  and  therefore  believed  that  those 
two  together  united,  the  soul  and  the  body, 
formed  one  perfect  animal,  which  was  the  goa 
of  the  stoics.    Amon^  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  most  re- 
spectable writers,  may  be  mentioned  EipicUhu^ 
Seneca^  the  emperor  AiUonUvits^  du:.  CU.  Acad, 
1,  c.  12,  de  Nal.  D.  1,  c.  14, 1.  3,  c  8  and  24, 1. 
3,  c.  34,  pro.  Mur.  de  Orat,  38,  ^jc—Pinib.^ 
Seneca. — EpUtetus. — Arrian. — Mlian.  V.  H.  9, 
c.  96. — Diog. III.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher of  Sidon,  who  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Cicero,  Pomponius  Atticns,  Cotta,  Pompev,  &c. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  21   and  34. fV.  A 

rhetorician,  father  to  Polemon,  who  was  made 
king  of  Pontus.  The  son  of  Polemon ,  who  was 
king  of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.    Strab. 

\^— Tacit,  iinw.  2,  c.  66. V.  A  native  of 

Lepreos,  son  of  Callileles,  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games  and  honoured  with  a  statue  in 
the  grove  of  Jupiter  and  at  Olympia.   Pans.  6, 

c.  15. The  name  of  Zeno  was  common  to 
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some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  throne  ef 
Constantinople,  in  the  6(n  and  6th  centuries.  > 
Zenoha,  I.  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  of  Rh^ 
damistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband  whe|i 
he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  bv  the  Ar- 
menians, but  as  she  was  unable  to  follow  him 
on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  she  entreated  him 
to  murder  her.  Rhadamistus  long  hesitatedi 
but  fearful  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  hi# 
enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw  her  body  into  the 
Araxes.  Her  clothes  kept  her  upon  the  surihce 
of  the  water,  where  she  was  round  by  some 
shepherds,  and  as  the  wound  was  not  mortal, 
her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was  carried  to 
Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as  queen. 

TacU.  Ann,  12,  c.  51. II.  Septimia.  a  cel»> 

brated  princess  of  Palmyra,  who  married  Ode- 
natus,  whom  Gallienus  acknowledged  as  his 
partner  on  the  Roman  throne.   After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which,  according  to  some  aiv 
thors,  she  is  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia 
reigned  in  the  East  as  regent  of  her  infant  chil- 
dren, who  were  honoured  wiih  the  title  of  C8»- 
sars.    She  assumed  the  name  of  Angusia.  and 
she  appeared  in  imperial  robes,  and  oroered 
herself  to  be  styled  the  ^ueen  of  the  East.    The 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  western 
parts  of  the  empire  prevented  the  emjperor  from 
checking  the  insolence  and  ambition  of  thiii 
princess,  who  boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the 
rt(demies  of  Eg^ppt.    AureHan  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple  than  hemarcl^ 
ed  into  the  East,  determined  to  punish  theprida 
of  Zenobia.    He  well  knew  her  valour,  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  that,  in  her  wars  against  the 
Persians,  she  had  distinguished  herself  no  less 
than  Odenatus.    She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
East,  E^t  acknowled^  her  power,  and  aU 
the  provmoes  of  Asia  Mmor  were  subject  to  her 
comnmnd.    When  Aurelian  approached  the 
plains  of  Syrta^he  Palmyrean  queen  appeared 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.    She  bore  the  la- 
bours of  the  field  like  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers, 
and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger.    Two 
battles  were  fought;^  the  courage  of  the  queen 
gained  the  superiority,  but  an  imprudent  evolu- 
tion of  the  Palmyrean  cavalrv  ruined  her  cause: 
and  while  they  pursued  wiih  spirit  the  fipng 
enemy,  the  Roman  infantry^  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  main  body  of  Zenobia^  army,  and  the  de- 
feat was  inevitable.  The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra, 
determined  to  support  a  siege.    Aurelian  fol- 
lowed her.  and  alter  he  had  almost  exhausted 
his  stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like princess.    Her  hopes  of  victory,  however, 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans night  and  day  by  continual  sallies  from 
her  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  military  en- 
gines, she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her 
relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East,  had 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  bribed  from  her 
allegiance.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the  night ; 
but  Aurelian,  who  was  apprized  of  her  escape, 
pursued  her,  and  she  was  caught  as  she  was 
crossing  the  river  Euphrates.  She  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  though  the 
scfldierswere  clamorous  for  her  death,  she  was 
reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
She  was  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  Au- 
relian gave  her  large  possessions  near  TMr, 
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where  she  was  permitted  to  lire  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  peace,  with  all  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
which  became  a  queen  of  the  East  and  a  warlike 
princess.    Her  child  ren  were  patronised  by  the 
emperor,  and  married  to  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction at  Rome.    Zenooia  has  been  admired 
not  only  for  her  military  abilities,  but  also  for 
her  literary  talents.    She  was  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  useful  learning,  and  spoke  with 
fluency  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Latins.    She  composed  an 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations, 
and  of  Egypt,  which  was  greatly  commended 
by  the  ancients.    She  received  no  less  honour  \ 
from  the  patronage  she  afforded  to  the  cele- 1 
brated  Longinus,  who  was  one  of  her  favourites, , 
and  who  taught  her  the  Greek  tongue.    She  | 
has  also  been  praised  for  her  great  chastity  and  . 
her  constancj^  though  she  betrayed  too  often 
her  propensities  to  cruelty  and  intoxication 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  officers.    She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian  about  the  373d  year  of 
the  Christian  era.    Aur.  Vict. — Zos.^  ic. 

Xenocles,  was  the  shortest  of  the  dwarfish 
sons  of  Carcinus.  With  Philocles  and  Theog- 
nis  he  is  thus  introduced,  in  an  exemplification 
of  Mnesilochus : — 

h  ^  SriwirXlirf  tip  Kcucdf  cac«5(  vote?.— Thesmoph. 
1G9. 

He  is  mentioned  with  still  more  disrespect  in 
the  BaiuBf  (v.  86.) 

'HpM>i)(.     h  a  XnwirXlitf  ; 

Tet  this  contemptible  poet  carried  off  from  Eu- 
ripides the  tragic  garland,  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C. 
415.  In  the  Pax,  Aristophanes  applies  the  term 
Itrix^witt^f  to  the  family.  From  the  Scholiast 
it  appears  that  Xenocles  was  celebrated  for 
introducing  machinery  and  stage  shows,  espe- 
cially in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  his  gcds. 
Prom  the  two  lines  in  the  AMes,  quoted  above, 
we  may  infer  that  the  father,  Carcinus,  was, 
like  his  son,  fond  of  introducing  the  deities. 

ZbnodOrus,  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colos- 
sus for  the  emperor,  which  was  110  or  190  feet 
high,  and  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  colossus  was  some  time  after 
broken  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  there  the 
head  of  an  Apollo  surrounded  with  seven  beams, 
each  of  which  was  seven  feet  and  a  half  long. 
From  thi<!  famous  colossus,  the  modem  coli- 
seum, whose  ruins  are  now  so  much  admired 
at  Rome,  took  its  name.    Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

ZenopOtos,  I.  a  native  of  Troezene,  who 

wrote  a  history  of  tJmbria.    Dion.  Bal.  3. 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexan- 
dria.   He  died  B.  C.  245. 

Zettxidamus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclids.  He  was  father  of  Archidamus, 
and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hu  son  Archidamus.    Pans.  3,  c.  7. 

Ze^txidas,  a  praetor  of  the  Acheean  league, 
deposed  because  he  had  proposed  to  his  coun- 
trymen an  alliance  with  tne  Romans. 

Zedxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Hera- 
dea,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Heraclea 
of  Sicily.  He  flourlsoed  about  468  years  before 


the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  contemporary  with  rarrhasias. 
In  the  art  of  painting,  he  not  only  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries,  but  also  his  master,  and  be- 
came so  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  proud, 
of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that  be  refiued  to 
sell  them,  observing  that  no  sum  of  monqr, 
however  mat,  was  sufficient  to  buy  them.  Hia 
most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiter,  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  gods ;  his 
Hercules,  strangling  the  serpents  in  the  presence 
of  his  affrighted  parents ;  his  modest  Penelope; 
and  his  Helen,  which  was  afterwards  PJ&cea  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy.  This  last 
piece  he  had  painted  at  the  request  of  the  [>eo> 
pie  of  Crotona,  and  thai  he  might  not  be  with- 
out a  model,  they  sent  him  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  virgins.  Zeuxis  examined  their  naked 
beauties,  and  retained  five,  from  whose  elegance 
and  graces  united,  he  conceived  in  his  mind 
the  form  of  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the 
universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last  executed  with 
wonderful  success.  His  contest  with  Parrha* 
sius  is  well  Imown;  {Vid.  Parrkaaus^)  bm 
though  he  represented  nature  in  such  perfection, 
and  copied  all  her  beauties  with  such  exacmessL 
he  often  found  himself  deceived.  He  painted 
grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodness  of 
his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to  eat  the 
ftruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  acknowledged 
that  the  whole  was  an  ill-execuied  piece,  as  the 
figure  of  the  man  who  carried  the  grapes  was 
not  done  with  sufficient  expression  to  terrify  die 
birds.  According  to  some,  Zeuxis  died  from 
laughing  at  a  comical  picture  he  had  made  of 
an  old  woman.  Cic.  Je  Jnv,  3,  c  1. — PlvL  w 
Par,  &c. — Q^ifdil, 

ZoirAja,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphi- 
polis,  B.  C.  259.  He  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Isocrates 
and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which 
he  received  the  name  of  BomeremaOix^  or  the 
chastiser  of  Homer.  He  presented  his  criticxsms 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  they  were  rejected 
with  indignation,  though  the  author  declared 
that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Sooie  say 
that  Zoilus  was  cruelly  stoned  to  death,  or  ex- 
posed on  a  cross,  bv  order  of  Ptolemy ;  while 
others  support  that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smp- 
na.  The  name  of  Zoilus,  is  generally  a]mlied 
to  austere  critics.  The  works  of  this  unfortu- 
nate grammarian  are  lost.  JElian.  V.  B.  11, 
c.  10.— Dion$fS.  Bal.—' Ovid,  de  Reai,  Am,9BR. 

Zopf  RUB,  I.  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzos, 
who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon,  cut 
off*  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fied  to  the  enemy, 
telling  them  that  he  had  received  such  a  treat- 
ment from  his  royal  master  because  he  had 
advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city  was 
impregnable.  This  was  credited  bjr  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  Zopyrus  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  all  their  forces.  When  he  bad  totally 
gained  their  confidence,  he  betrayed  the  dxf 
into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which  he  was 
liberally  rewarded.  The  regard  of  Darius  for 
Zopyrus  could  never  be  more  strongly  express- 
ed than  what  he  used  often  to  say,  that  be  had 
rather  have  Zopyrus  not  mutilated  than  twenty 
Babylons.  Berodot.  3,  c.  154,  &c.— PI**,  in 
Apoph.  reg.  3.— JWtw.  1,  c.  10. II.  A  physi- 
cian, in  the  age  of  Mithridates.    He  gave  the 
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monarch  a  deseription  of  an  antidote  which 
would  prevail  agauust  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The 
experiment  was  tried  upon  criminals,  and  sue- 
ceeclecL 

ZoROAflTER,  a  king  of  Baciria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
some  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  Iniown 
by  his  deep  and  acute  researches  in  philosophy, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, tie  was  respected  by  his  subjects  and 
contemporaries  for  nis  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a 
lawgiver,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  though  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the 
wilds  of  Persia  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India.  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroa;$ter  admitted 
no  visible  object  of  devotion,  except  fire,  which 
lie  considered  as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a 
supreme  being ;  which  doctrines  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Numa  in  the  worship  and 
ceremonies  he  instituted  in  honour  of  Vesta. 
According  to  some  of  the  modems,  the  doc- 
trines, the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  cele- 
brated Bactrian  are  still  extant,  and  they  have 
been  lately  introduced  in  Europe,  in  a  French 
translation,  by  M.  Anquetil.    The  age  of  Zo- 


roaster is  so  little  known,  that  some  speak  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that 
name.  Some  authors,  who  support  that  two 
persons  only  of  this  name  flourished,  described 
the  first  as  an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon, 
2469  years  B.  C,  whilst  the  era  of  the  other, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  is  fixed  589,  and  by  some  519  years  B. 
C.  Justin.  1,  c.  I.— August,  de  Cvv.  21,  c.  14. 
^Oros,  1.— PZtn.  7,  c.  10, 1.  30,  c.  1. 

ZosiMTTs,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sins  the  youngerjiibout  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
of  which  only  the  nve  first  books,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth,  are  extant  In  the  first  of 
these  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  account  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  but 
in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more  diffuse  and 
interesting.  His  composition  is  written  with 
elegance,  but  not  much  fidelity;  and  the  author 
showed  his  malevolence  a^nst  the  Christians 
in  bis  history  of  Constantme  and  some  of  his 
successors.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are 
that  of  Cellanus,  8vo.  Jens,  1728,  and  that  of 
Reitemier,  6vo.  Lips.  1784. 
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Afilufl,  a  Scythian,  son  of  Seotbes,  in  the 
e  of  Croesus  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  receiv- 
a  flying  arrow  from  Apollo,  with  which  he 

gave  oracles,  and  transported  himself  where7er 
e  pleased.  He  is  saia  to  have  retamed  to  the 
Hyperborean  countries  fh>m  Athens  with<Mit 
eatmg.  and  to  have  made  the  Trojan  Palladium 
With  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Some  suppose  that 
he  wrote  treatises  in  Qreek ;  and  it  is  reportedi 
that  there  is  a  Qreek  manuscript  of  bis  epistles 
to  Phalaris  in  the  library  of  Augsburg.  But 
there  were  probably  two  persons  of  that  name. 
Herodet.  4,  c.  26.^Strab.  l.^Paut.  3,  c.  13. 

Asia.  I.  a  son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia, 
changea  into  a  limrd  for  laughing  at  Ceres. 

Omd.  MU,  5,  fab.  7. 11.  The  11th  king  of 

Argos,  son  of  Belus,  some  say  of  Lynceus  and 
Hypermnestra,  was  fomous  tot  his  genius  and 
valour.  He  was  father  to  Prcetus  and  Acrisius, 
by  Ocalea,  and  built  Abas.  He  reigned  33 
years,  B.  C.  1384.  Paus,  2,  c  16,  L  10,  c  35.— 
Bygin.  170,  Ac—ApoUod,  3,  c.  3.  Vid,  Parts 
L  and  IL 

Abderus,  a  man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  armour- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  mtrusted  to 
his  care  when  goin^  to  war  against  the  Bis- 
tones.  Hercules  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour 
of  his  friend,  he  called  Aboera.  AfcUod,  3,  c. 
b.-^Pkaostrat.  3,  c.  25. 

Abrota,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  i&geus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity,  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the  gar- 
ment which  she  wore  to  become  the  models  of 
fasbion  in  Me^ra.    PluL  Qitast,  Orae. 

Abieds,  a  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 
Hjfgin.  Pmg,  fab. 

Arsyrtub,  a  son  of  JEetes^  king  of  Colchis, 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled 
away  with  Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father's  way  to  stop 
his  pursuit  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him 
in  Colchis ;  others,  near  htria.  It  is  said  by 
others  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  that  he 
arrived  safe  in  Illjrricum.  The  place  where  he 
was  killed  has  been  called  Tomos,  and  the  river 
adjoining  to  it  Absyrtos.  hiuan,  3,  v.  190. — 
Btfrah.  7. — Uvg%n.  fab.  23. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. — 
Place,  8,  V.  ^l.—Ovid.  TVist.  3  el.  9.— CJic.  <fe 
Nat.  D,  3,  c.  \9.—Plin.  3,  c.  21  afad  26. 

AoACALLia,  I.  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philander 
and  Phylacis  by  Apollo.  These  children  were 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete;  but  a  goat 
gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved  their  life. 
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Pditf .  10,  c  16.— IL  A  daughter  of  Mmos^ 
mother  of  Cydon.  by  Mercury,  and  of  Am- 
phithemis  by  Apollo.  Pa%s,  8,  c  53.— A/^Om. 
4,  V.  1493. 

AoADEMus,  an  Athenian,  who  discovered  to 
Castor  and  PoUuz  where  Theseus  hadoonoeal- 
ed  their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  amply  re- 
warded him.    Phit,  t»  Tkes. 

AcALLSj  a  daughter  of  Mibos  ttidPloipbae. 
ApoUod,  3,  c.  1. 

AcAMAs,  BOH  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tn>- 

tans  after  her  elopement  from  Menelaos.  In 
lis  embassy  he  hild  a  son,  called  Mnnitus,  by 
LAodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  He  was  coo- 
cemed  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  built 
the  town  of  Acamentum,  in  Phrygia,  and  on 
his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  alter  his  own 
name  at  Athens.  Poiu.  10,  c  36l — Q.  CsU. 
Vl^Hygin,  108. 

AcANTBA,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

AoABTus,  s(m  of  Pelias,  kin^  of  Thessaly,  by 
Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Hippolyte, 
who  fell  in  love  with  releus,  son  of  iEacu!S, 
when  in  banishment  at  her  hu^Mmd's  court. 
Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Hippdyte, 
was  accused  before  Acastus  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  chase,  exposed 
to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  oy  order  of  Jupiter, 
delivered  Peleus,  who  returned  to  Thessaly, 
and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wife.  FUL 
Peleus  and  Astydamia,-^Otnd.  Met,  8,  t.  306l 
^Heroid.  13,  v.  ^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9^. 

AccA  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulns, 
shepherd  of  kine  NumitoHs  flocks,  who  brought 
up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Dumys.  BaL  U 
c.  18.— I4r.  1,  c.  4.— Am/.  OeU,  6»  c.  7.  FML 
Part  n. 

AcBsius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  in  Elis  and 
Attica,  as  god  of  medicine.    Pans,  6,  c  SM. 

AcHELdiDBs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  daughters  of  Achelous.  Ovid,  Md,  5, 
fkb.  15. 

AcHEL6ns,  the  son  of  Oceanns  or  Sol,  fay 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Epirus.  As  one  of  the  numeroos 
suiters  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  CEneus,  he 
entered  the  lists  ai^iniit  Hercules,  and  beinf 
inferior,  changed  himself  into  a  seipent,  ana 
afterwards  into  an  ox.  Hercules  broae  off  one 
of  his  horns,  and  Achelous  being  defeated,  re- 
tired in  disgrace  into  his  bed  of  waters.    The 
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broken  horn  was  taken  up  by  the  nympbs,  and 
'jfilled  with  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  after  it  had 
for  some  time  adorned  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, it  was  presented  to  the  goddess  of 
Plenty.  Some  say  that  he  was  chaired  into  a 
river  aAer  the  victory  of  Hercules.  This  river 
is  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth 
after  the  deluge.  Hnrodot.  S,  c.  W.—Strab,  ID. 
Vid.  Part  L 

Achilles.    VU.  Part  IL 

AooAUA,  a  surname  of  Venos,  from  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  hen 
The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain.  Virg.  JBn. 
1,  V.  73d.— Owi.  JM.  4,  V.  468. 

Aas,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily^  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  n^ph  Simsthis.  Cralataea  passionate- 
ly loved  him :  upon  which  his  rival)  Polyphe- 
mus, througn  jealousy,  crushed  him  to  death 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  sods  chang- 
ed Acis  into  a  stream  which  rises  from  mount 
jfitna.    OvitL  Msi.  13.  fab.  8. 

AcMONiDis,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Otid,  Fatt. 
4,  V.  388. 

AoBTEfl,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  earned  him  away. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 
into  sea  monsters,  but  AcoBtes  was  preserved. 
Otjid.  Md.  3,  fab.  8,  Ac. 

AcoNTCDs,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into  a 
stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.    Ovid.  Met,  5,  v.  901. 

AooNfiDfl,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
Went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  origin,  wrote  these  verses  on 
an  apple,  which  he  wrew  into  her  bosom: — 

Jura  an  sancta  per  mpslica  sacra  Diana 

Me  tUn  veniuram  comiiem,  sponsamqwe  fuimfraM, 

Cydippe  reild  the  verses,  and  being  compelled 
b^  the  oath  she  had  inaavertcntly  made,  mar- 
ned  Acontius.    Otid.  Her,  ep.  90. 

AcajBik,.a  surname  of  Diana,  from  a  temple 
built  to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near 
Ai«os.— — A  surname  of  Juoo.  Paus,  2,  e.  17. 

AcRtsnrs,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Qcalea,  daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  bom 
at  the  same  birth  as  Prcetus,  with  whom  it  is 
^d  that  be  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
Womb.  After  many  dissensions  Prcetus  was 
driven  from  Argos.  Acrlsius  had  Danae  by 
Earydice,  daughter  of  Lacedaemou ;  and  bein? 
told  bjr  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would 
put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae  in  a 
brazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a 
mother.  She,  however,  became  pregnant,  by 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  golden  shower;  and 
thonirh  Aeri^us  ordered  her.  and  her  infant 
called  Perseus,  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet 
they  t^ere  saved ;  and  Perseus  soon  after  be- 
enme  so  famous  for  bis  actioos,  that  Acrisia<(, 
anxious  to  see  so  renowned  a  grandson,  went 
to  Larissa.  I^ei^  Perseus,  wishing  to  show  his 
skill  in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man,  who 
"pTOveA  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew 
io(,  diid  thus  the  oracle  was  unhappilv  fnl filled. 
Aicrisius  reiened  about  31  years.  Hy^n.  fab. 
tt.— OpW.  Mkt.  4,  fab.  \6.—mrat.  3,  od.  16.— 
ApoUod.%  c.  2,  Ac— Pfliti.  2,  c.  16,  Ac.— FW. 
|>anae,  Perseus,  Polydcctes. 
'    Acr^JROft^  a  famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aris- 


9  beting  near  Garganhia,  for 
changedinto  a  stag,  and  devour* 


teus  and  Antonoe  daughter  of  CadmuSf  whenee 

he  is  called  Avioneius  heros.  He  saw  Diana  and 

her  attendants 

which  he  was 

ed  by  his  own  dogs.    Psom.  9,^c.  ^L-^Ovid. 

MU.  3,  fab.  3. 

AcTJEOs,  a  nowerftil  person^  who  made  him- 
self master  or  a  part  of  Greece,  which  he  called 
Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married  Ce- 
crops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,  though  Actasoa  reigned  before  him.  Pmm. 
1,  c.  2  and  14. 

Acns,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded 
Heuopolis.    Diod,  5. 

Actor,  I.  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 

expedition  against  the  Amazons. II.  The 

father  of  Menoetius  by  £gina,  whence  Patro> 
clus  is  called  AUorides.    Omd.  T^ist.  1,  el.  8. 

III.  The  father  of  Eurytua,  and  brother  of 

Augeas.    ApoUad.  3,  c.  7. 

AcTORiDEs,  two  brothers,  so  fond  of  each 
other,  that,  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
held  the  reins  and  the  other  the  whip;  whence 
they  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four  feet, 
and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered  them.  Pin- 
dar. 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assjrriansi  aappoatd 
to  be  the  sun. 

Adaiunt£a,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor 
in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infantas  cries,  she 
had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals  sounded,  around 
the  tree.    Hytrin,  fab.  139. 

Adoephaoia,  a  goddess  of  the  Sicilians. 
JSlian,  1,  V.  H.  c.  $7. 

Adbs.    VUL  Bodes. 

AniftTA,  daughter  of  Eurystheua,  was  priest- 
ess of  Juno*s  temple  at  Argos. 

AnHfiTixs,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene,  king 
of  Pberae,  in  Thcssaly.  Apollo,  banished  from 
heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for 
nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained  fh>iti  the 
Pares,  that  Adroetus  should  never  die  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him, 
which  his  wifb  Alceste  did,  devoting  herself 
voluntarily  to  death.  Admetus  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  boar.  Peliaa  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  only  to  him  who  could  bring  him  a 
chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  b^r ;  and 
Admetus  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and 
obtained  Alceste's  hand.  Stnec.  in  Mdea. — 
Hp^in.  fab.  60,  51  &  243.— Oci*  de  Art.  Am. 
ZAApoUod.  1,  c.  8  &  9,  Ac.     VU.  Part  II 

Anoms,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  Myrrha,  (vid. 
Myrrha^  was  the  favourite  of^  Venus.  He  was 
fbnd  of  hunting,  and  at  last  received  a  mortal 
bite  from  a  wild  boar  which  he  had  wounded, 
and  Venus  changed  him  into  a  flower  called 
anemony.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  restored 
him  to  life,  an  condition  that  be  should  spend 
six  months  with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Venus.  This  Implies  the  alternate  return 
of  summer  and  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken 
for  Osiris,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were 
often  begun  with  mournful  lamentations,  ana 
finished  with  a  revival  of  joy,  as  they  were  re- 
turning to  life  again .  Adonis  bad  temples  raised 
to  his  memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  beeli 
beloved  by  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  ApoUad.  3,  e. 
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U.'^PropeH,  8,  el.  13,  v.  53.— Vtr^.  Ed.  10,  v. 
la— JTum.  in  Adon.—Bygin,  58,  164,  SM8,  &c. 
*^Oru<.  JM;^.  10,  fab.  10.— JIfkftna  ie  £Rfr.— 
P«ia.  9,  C.90. 1.9,  C.41. 

Adrastia,  I.  a  aaoffhter  of  Jupiter  and  Ne- 
cessity. She  is  called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is 
the  punisher  of  injustice.  The  EgyptiaDS  placed 
her  abo7e  the  moon,  whence  she  looked  down 
upon  the  actions  of  men.  Sirab.  13.-^11.  A 
daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  some  altribate 
the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  She  is  the  same  as 
Adrasta.    ilp^^*  li  c- 1* 

Adrastus.     Via,  Part  11. 

Maj  a  huniress.  chansed  into  an  island  of  the 
same  name  by  ihe  gods,  to  rescue  her  from 
the  pursuit  of  her  lover,  the  rirer  Phasis.  It 
had  a  town  called  JEa,  which  was  the  capital 
of  Colchis.    Flacc.  5,  v.  4S0. 

iBia»,  son  of  Jupiter  by  iBgina,  daughter 
of  Asopns,  was  king  of  the  island  of  (Enopia, 
which  ne  called  by  iiis  mother's  name.  A  pes- 
tilence having  destroyed  all  his  subjects,  he  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  re-people  his  kingdom ;  and 
according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were 
in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into  men,  and  called 
by  iBacus  myrmidonSj  ttom  /fvp/iir^,  an  ant. — 
JEacus  married  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Tela- 
mon  and  Peleus:  He  afterwards  had  Pbocus 
by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  a 
man  of  such  integrity*  that  the  ancients  have 
made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus.  fforal,  3,  od.  13, 1. 4.  od. 
a— PaiM.  1.  c.  44,  1.  2,  c.  29.— Otrtrf.  Msl.  7, 
fab.  25i  1.  13,  V.  25.— Proper/.  4,  el.  12.— PZit/. 
de  eansoL  ad  Ap<dh—-ApoUod.  3,  c.  V2.^IHod.  4. 

MSf  or  .£jBA..     Vid.  Ma. 

.£cHMAo5itA8,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Phyl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon,  by  whom  he  was 
exposed  with  his  mother,  to  ^d  beasts,  and 
miraculously  saved  by  Hercules.    Paus.  8, 12. 

iBooN,  daughter  of  Pandarus,  married  Ze- 
thus,  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Itylus. — She  was  so  jealous  of  her 
sister  Niobe,  because  she  had  more  children 
than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  the 
elder,  who  was  educated  with  Itvlus.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  changed 
into  a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill  herself. 
Homer,  Od.  19jV.  518. 

JEeta,  or  JEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of 
Sol  and  Perseis,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was 
father  of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope  by 
Idya,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  He  killed  Phiyxus, 
son  of  Athamas,  who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a 
golden  ram.  This  murder  he  committed  to 
obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The  Ar- 
gonauts came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered 
the  golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though 
it  was  guarded  by  ouUs  that  breathed  fire,  and 
by  a  venemous  dragon.  Their  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets.  Vid. 
Jdson^  Medea^  and  Phrfxus.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 
"Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  1,  &c.— P^uu.  2  c.  3.— 
Juslin.  43,  c.  2. — Ftaee.  and  Orpheus  in  Ar- 
gon. 

MasoVf  I.  one  of  Lycaon's  fifty  sons.  Apel- 

lod,  3,  c.  8. ^n.  The  son  of  Coelus,  or  of 

Pontus  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briareus.  It  is 
anjyposed  that  he  was  a  notorious  pirate,  chiefly 
residing  at  ^ga,  whence  his  name ;  and  that 
the  fable  about  his  one  hundred  hands  arises 
f^om  his  having  one  hundred  men  to  manage 
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his  oars  in  his  piratical  excursions.  Tirg.Ma, 
10,  V.  565.— BesuMi  Th.  l4B.—Bom€r.  £  10,  v. 
404.— Opuf.  Md.  2,  T.  10. 

iEofiaiA.     Vid.  Egeria. 

.£os8TA,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and  mo- 
ther of  ^gestus,  called  Acestes.  Virr,  JEn. 
1,T.564.     Vui.  PartL 

JEoBUSj  king  of  Athena^  son  of  Pandioo, 
being  desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  coih 
suit  the  oracle^  and  in  his  return,  stoj^ped  ai 
the  court  of  Piitheus,  king  of  Troezene,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  JEthra  in  marriage. 
He  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  that  if  ^ 
had  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he 
could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had  concealed 
his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to  be  known 
to  JEgeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  any  public 
discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  his  nephiew5,the 
Pallantides,  who  expected  his  crown.  iEthra 
became  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  she  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Athens  with  his  father's  sword. 
At  that  time  JBgeus  lived  with  Medea,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Jason.  When  Theseus  came  to 
Athens.  Medea  attempted  to  poison  him ;  but  he 
escaped,  and  upon  showing  .£geos  the  swofd 
he  wore,  discovered  himself  to  be  his  sen. 
When  xheseus  returned  from  Crete,  after  the 
death  of  the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  agreeable  to 
the  engagement  made  with  his  father,  to  hoist 
up  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  success; 
and  .£geus,  at  the  sight  of  black  saUs,  con- 
cluding that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  himself 
from  a  nigh  rock  into  the  sea ;  which  from  him, 
as  some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  JEgauL 
JEgeus  reig[ned  forty-eight  years,  and  died  6.  C. 
1235.  He  is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced 
into  Greece  the  worship  of  Tenus  Urania,  to 
render  the  goddess  pr^tious  to  his  wishes  in 
having  a  son.  Vid.  Tteseus^  Minotamms^  and 
Medea.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  8,9, 1.  3,  c  15.— Pttw. 
1,  c.  5,  22,  38,  1.  4,  c.  2.— PImI.  in  7«<s.— 
Bygin.  fab.  37,  43,  79.  and  173. 

JSgiale,  one  of  Pnaeton's  sisters,  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber.  They 
are  called  Ueliades. 

JEoiALEus,  I.  son  of  Adrastus  bj  Amp^lea 
or  Demoanasaa,  was  one  of  the  EpupnL  They 
all  returned  home  safe,  except  .figialeus,  who 
was  killed.    Paus.  1,  c.  43,  41, 1. 2,  c.  90,  L  9,  c 

5.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1. 3,  c.  7. IT.  The  same 

as  Absyrtus,  brother  to  Medea.    JnsHn.  €3,  c 
3. Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  Z.—Diod.  4. 

ifioiNA.  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  iBacus  by 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  Some  say 
that  she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island 
which  bears  her  name.  Phn,  4,  c  12. — Slrab, 
8.— JIftte,  2,  c.  r—ApoOod.  1,  c.  9, 1. 3,  c  12.— 
Paus.  2,  c.  5  and  29.     Vid.  Part  L 

JEai6cauB,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  ttani  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amalthaea,  and 
using  her  sKin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the  var 
of  the  Titans.    Diod.  5. 

JEaiFAs,  a  name. of  Pan,  becanse  he  had 
goat's  feet. 

iBois,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  an  r^  miymt,  « 
goai^s  skin.  Jupiter  gaye  this  shield  to  PalUs^ 
who  placed  upon  it  Medusa's  head,  which  tam- 
ed into  stones  all  those  who  fixed  that  cjts 
upon  it     Virg.  JBn.  ^  y.  352  and  436u 

JEavmsus.    Vid.  Part  11. 

JEGU!,the  youngest  daughter  of  JBacnlaplas 
andLampetia. 
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JEiQowLOBj  a  samame  of  Bacchus  at  Potnia, 
inBoBotia. 

£oocEB08,  or  CapricomQs,  aa  ammal  into 
which  Pan  transformed  himself  wfien  flying 
before  Tvphon,  in  the  war  with  the  giants.  Ju- 
piter made  him  a  constellation.  UtcreL  1,  v.  613. 
MorvluBS,  a  fabulous  country  in  the  middle 
of  Africa,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  monsters. 
iUUa,  1,  c  4  and  a 

£gtptus,  son  of  Belns,  and  brother  to  Da- 
naus,  gave  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the  50 
daughters  of  his  brother.  He  was  killed  by  his 
niece  Polyxena:  Vid.  JDanauSf  Daiiaides,  Lyn- 
cau.  MgyviJJs  was  king,  after  his  father,  of 
a  part  of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been 
called  .£gyptus.  ^gin.  fab.  168, 170. — Apol- 
led.  2,  c.  L—Ovid,  eSroid.  I'L—Paus.  7,  c.  21. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

JSllo,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  ocXXa  tem- 
pesUu.)  Flac  4,  v.  450.— fiPAoii.  Th.  QSI.— 
Ovid,  Met.  18,  V.  710. 

iBLURUS,  (a  ctU^  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Eg}rptians;  and,  alter  deathj  embalmed,  and 
buried  in  the  city  of  Bubestis.    BBrodU.  2,  c. 
66,  AC'-Diod,  1,—Cie.  de  NaJt,  D.  1.— il.  Gdl. 
90,  c.  l.—PhU.  in  Pr. 
MvtiM.    Vid,  Part  11. 
iBdLUB,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippotas.    He  reigned  over  ^olia: 
and  because  ne  was  the  inventor  of  sail&  and 
a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called  him 
the  god  of  the  wind.    The  name  seems  to  be 
derived  from  ^toXot^  various^  because  the  winds 
over  which  he  presided  are  ever  varying — 
There  were  two  oihers,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father 
to  Macareus  and  Canace,  and  a  son  of  Helic- 
ons, often  confotmded  with  the  god  of  the  winds. 
The  last  married  Enaretta,  l^  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  ^ye  daughters.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. 
— Homer,  Od,  10,  v.  1.— Opt4.  JMW.  II,  v.  478, 
L  14,  V.  SStA.'^Afollan.  4,  Argcn.^Flacc.  1,  v. 
S66.— I>UMi.  4  and  5.— Ftr^.  .Sn,  1,  v.  56,  &c. 
iEFT TU8.     Vid,  Part  II. 
JEactJLJlFins,  sun  of  ApoUo.  by  Coronis,  or, 
as  some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phlegias, 
was  god  of  medicine.  The  god,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning,  but  saved  the 
infant  from  her  womb,  and  gave  him  to  be 
educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
medicine.     Some  authors  say  that  Coronis 
exposed  her  child  near  Epidaurus.    A  goat  of 
the  flocks  of  Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk, 
and  the  dog  who  kept  the  nock  stood  by  him  to 
shelter  him  fVom  injurv.    He  was  found  by  the 
master  of  the  flock,  wno  went  in  search  of  his 
stray  goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded  with 
resplendent  rays  of  light.    JSsculapius  was 
physician  to  the  Argonauts,  and  considered  so 
skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of  plants,  that 
he  was  called  the  inventor,  as  well  as  the  god  of 
medicine.    He  restored  many  to  life,  of  which 
Pinto  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  struck  JEscu- 
lapins  with  thunder.    He  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Perga- 
mos,  Athens,  Smyrna,  &c.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs, 
and  pigs  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars;  and  the 
cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him.   ^s- 
cnlapius  was  represented  with  a  large  beard, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  staff,  round  which  was 
wreathed  a  serpent ;  his  other  hand  was  sup- 

e>Tted  on  the  head  of  a  serpent.    He  married 
pione,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  famous  for 


their  skiU  in  medicine,  Machaon  and  Podalims ; 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hygiea,  goddess 
of  health,  is  uie  most  celebrated.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  lived  a  short  time  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him. 
Bifmer,  IL  4,  v.  193.  Bmn.  in  JEscul, — Apd* 
lod.  3,  c.  10. — ApoUon,  4.  Argon, — Ifygin,  fiU>. 
49,-- Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  S.—Paus.  2,  c.  11  and 
27, 1.  7,  c.  23,  Ac^Diod,  A.^Pindar,  Pvik,  3. 
--lALcan,  Dial,  de  SdUaL—Val,  Max.  1,  c.  8. 
— Cic.  de  JioL  D,  3,  c.  22,  says  there  were  three 
of  this  name:  the  1st,  a  son  of  Apollo,  wor-. 
shipped  in  Arcadia ;  2a,  a  brother  of^ Mercury ; 
3d,  a  man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

^soN,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled  by 
his  brother.  He  married  Alcimeda,  by  whom 
be  had  Jason,  whose  education  he  intrusted  to 
Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias.  When  Jason 
was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his  father's  king* 
dom  from  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  evasive  an- 
swers, and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
eolden  fleece.  At  his  return,  Ja.son  found  his 
father  very  infirm ;  and  Medea,  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  fVom  iEson's  veins,  and  refillea 
them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she 
had  gathered,  and  immediately  the  old  man  re- 
covered the  vifor  and  bloom  of  youth.  Some 
say  that  £son  Killed  himself  by  drinking  bull's 
blood,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Pelias;.  Diod. 
^.-^AfoOod.  1,  c.  9.— Ot^tif.  Met,  7,  v.  265.*- 
B^nn,  fab.  12. 

iETHALiDES,  a  herald,  son  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.  A'jMon,  Argon, 

1,  V.  641. 

JEtblius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Protcw^enia,  was 
father  of  Endymion.    ApoUod,  1,  c.  7. 

JSthon,  a  norse  of  the  sun.  Ovid,  MeL  2, 
fab.  1.— of  Pallas.     Virf,  JBn.  1 1,  v.  89. 

JErmtA,  daughter  of  Piiheus,  king  of  Trod- 
zene,  and  mother  of  Theseus.  She  was  carried 
away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  recov- 
ered their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
stolen  and  intrusted  to  her  care.  She  went  with 
Helen  to  Troy.    Bcmer.  B,  3,  v.  144.— Pa«JL 

2,  c.  31, 1.  5,  c.  l9,^Bygin,  fab.  37  and  79. 
Phd.  in  Tke^.—Ovid.  Her,  10.  v.  131. 

JETHtsA,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Amphi- 
trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of  Elen- 
there  and  two  sons.    Pirns,  9,  c.  20. 

iEroLUs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Agamemnon.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Agantppe.     Vid.  Part  I. 

AoAVE,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus. 
She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  husband  in  cele- 
brating the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  because  she  had  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  Bacchus.  Theocrit. 
26. — Ovid.  Met,  3,  v.  726. — Lucan,  1,  v.  574. 
^Stat.  Tlieb.  11,  v.  ^l^.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  4. 

AgelJLits,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
from  which  Crcesus  was  descended. — ApoUod. 
2,  c.  7. 

AgSnor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  He  married 
Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus,  Phcnnix, 
CilJx,  and  Europe.  Hygin.  fab.  6.  Bal.  1,  v. 
15, 1.  17,  V.  SS.-'ApoUod,  2,  c.  1,  L  3,  c  1. 

Aglaia.    Vid,  Charites. 
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AoLAimoi,  or  AoRiuLoa.  daughter  of  Erecb- 
theas,  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was  changed 
into  a  stone  byMereuiy.  Some  make  her  a 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  fid,  Bsrm.  Ovid,  Mtt, 
8,  fab.  18. 

AoNo,  one  of  the  nympki  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  her  name  to  a  fsantain  on 
mount  Lyceos.  VHien  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain witn  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiAil  shower. 
Paus.  6,  c.  31,  &c. 

Agonios,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presided  over 
the  actions  of  men.    VU,  AgmuUui,  Part  IL 

AooRJBA,  a  name  of  Hunerva  at  Sparta. 
Paut,  3,  c.  11. 

Agorieus,  a  surname  of  Merciuy  among  the 
Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the  markets. 
Paut.  1,  c.  15. 

AoRB,  one  of  Adaon's  dogs.  Ovid,  Met.  3, 
V.  313. 

AoRius,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  brother 
CEnens  from  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  Diomedes.  the  grandson  of  (Eneus, 
upon  which  he  killed  nimself.  Bifgin.  fab.  175 
and  ^^.^ApoUod.  1,  c.  T— Bbsier.  U.  14,  v.  117. 

AoTLEUs,  and  Aarnvs,  from  ayvia,  a  stmi^ 
a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifiees  were 
offered  to  him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens. 
Harat.  4,  od.  6. 

Ajax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ann  LocDTim,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans 
erected  an  altar  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  one  of  the  common  people,  called  Oedi- 
tius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that  as  he  passed 
one  night  through  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
a  voice  more  than  haman,  issuing  ftrom  above 
Testa's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would  soon 
be  attacked  oy  the  Gauls.  His  information  was 
neglected,  but  his  veracity  was  proved  by  the 
event ;  and  Camillifi,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Gauls,  boil  a  temple  to  that  snpemataral  voice 
which  had  given  Rome  warning  of  the  ap- 
proaching calamity,  under  the  name  of  Aius 
Locutius. 

Aljba^  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Her  festivals  are  also  called  Alaea. 
Pans.  8,  c.  4, 7. 

Ala  LA,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
Pint,  de  glor.  Athen. 

Alastor,  one  of  Pluto's  horses  when  he  car- 
ried away  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pros. 
1,  V.  286. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  bv  Amphitrite,  came 
into  Britain,  where  ne  eslaolished  a  kingdom, 
and  first  ihtrodaced  astrolo^^y  and  the  art  of 
building  ships.  He  was  killed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  with  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  passage  of  Hercules. 
Mela,  2,  c.  5.     Hd.  Parti. 

Alcjbus,  I.  a  son  of  Andro^us,  who  went 
with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and  was  made  kin^ 

of  part  of  the  country.    ApoUod.  2,'c.  5. II. 

A  son  of  Perseus,  father  of  Amphitryon  and 
Anaxo.  J^l.  %  c.  4. — Pa/us.  8,  c.  14.  Vid. 
Partll. 

ALCATaoca,  I.  a  son  Of  Pelopjt,  who  being 
suspected  of  murdering  hu?  brother  Chrysippus, 
came  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion,  which 
bad  destroyed  the  king's  son.  He  succeeded  to 
the  kin^rdom  of  Megara,  and,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  services,  festivals,  called  Alcathoia, 
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were  instttnted  at  Megaim.    ^aks.  1,  c.4, 4kc 

II.  A  Trojan,  who  married  Himtodguaii^ 

daughter  of  Ajiohiwa.    He  was  kitted  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Idomeneoa.  Bomtr,  j9.  IS^  v.9& 

ALoanSi  or  Alobro^  dan^uer  of  Pelus  and 
Anaxihia,  married  Admecos.  She,  with  hep 
sisters,  'put  to  death  her  &ther,  that  he  might 
be  restored  to  youth  and  vigour  oy  Medaa,  who^ 
however,  refused  to  perform  h^promise.  Ufna 
this,  the  sillers  fled  to  Admetus,  who  married 
Alceste.  Tliey  were  aocn  pursued  by  an  army, 
headed  by  Iheir  brother  Acaatus;  and  Ad- 
metus  being  taken  prisoner  was  redeemed  from 
death  by  the  geaeioiiB  ofier  of  his  wile,  iriio 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  shades 
of  her  father.  Some  say  that  Aloeste  k^  dovm 
her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she  had  been  told 
by  an  oracle  that  he  could  never  recover  from  a 
disease  except  some  one  of  his  friends  died  in 
his  stead.  Aococding  to  some  authors,  Hercu- 
les brought  her  back  from  helL  Vid,  AdmaimM, 
Juv.  6,  V.  Gbl.^ApoOod.  1,  c  d.—Pamg.  S,  c  17. 
-^Uygim.  fab.  mh-^BuHp.  m  AUeU. 

ALdDBB,  a  luune  of^  Hercules,  ham  his 
sfirengtkf  oXcof.  or  ftom  hisgraadfother  Ahoeas. 

ALaoicB,  the  mother  m  Tyro,  by  Salmo- 
neus.    Apottcd.  3,  c.  9. 

AiiCmloE,  the  mother  of  Jaaon,  by  JEsoo. 
Place,  1,  V.  S96. 

Alcwob,  a  daughter  of  Sdiendva  ami  of 
Perseus.    ApoUod.  8,  c.  4. 

ALcmoua.     Vid.  Part  £L 

Alczppe,  I.  a  daiwhter  of  Ae    god  Mam 

and  Agraulos.    Apouid.  3,  c.  14. ^H  The 

wife  of  Metion.  and  mother  to  Eupalamua.  U. 

3,  c.  16. III.  The  daughter  of  CEnomais, 

and  wife  of  Evenos,  by  whom  she  Imd  liaipes- 
sa.    Virg.  Eel.  7. 

AuTTHOE,  a  Theban  woman,  who  ridiesM 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  6he  was  changed  huo 
a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yam  with  which  she 
worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivy.  Ovid.  Ma.  4,  lab.  L 

Alcm£On,  I.  was  son  of^the  prophet  Amphia- 
reus  and  Briphyle.  His  fiitner  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  orade,  he 
was  to  perish,  charged  him  to  revease  his  deHk 
upon  EriphyJe,  who  had  betrayed  nim.  Fid. 
Briphyle.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  lather^ 
death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for  which  crime 
the  faries  persecuted  him  till  Phlegeus  parified 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  AJj^esibam  in 
marriage.  Acmeeon  gave  her  the  fatal  collar 
which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray  las  fii- 
ther,  and  afterwards  divorced  her,  and  married 
Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelons,  to  whom 
he  promised  the  necklace  he  had  given  to  Al- 
phesibcBa.  When  he  attempted  to  recover  it, 
Alphesiboea's  brothers  murdered  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  ^own  their  sb- 
ter,  and  left  his  body  a  prey  to  do^  and  wild 
beasts.  Alcmson's  chfldrm  by  Callirhoe  re> 
venged  their  ftither's  death  by  killing  his  mur- 
derers. Vid.  AlpkesthoBa,  AmpMaroMs.  Poms. 
5,  c.  17, 1.  6,  c.  18, 1. 8,  c  94.— Plafc  de  JScfi.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  7. — Huf^n.  fab.  73  and  d45t — 
Stai.   TM.  %  and  'A.^Ovid.  Past.  9,  r.  44. 

Met.  9,  fab.  10. II.  A  son  of  ^^^pdis,  the 

husband  of  Hippomednsa.    ApoRod. 

Alcmena,  was  daughter  of  Electryoo,  kii^ 
of  An?os,  by  Anaxo,  whom  PhU.  de  RA.  Orme^ 
calls  Lysidice,  snd  Diod.  1.  8,  BorymeJe.  Her 
father  promised  his  crown  and  his  dac^hter  to 
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AmpliitTfOD,  if  he  would  rerenge  the  death  of 
his  sons,  who  bad  been  all  killed,  excerpt  Licym- 
ninsj  by  the  Teleboans,  a  people  oi  ^tolia. 
While  Amphitryon  was  gone  against  the  JEU)- 
lians,  Jupiter  introduced  himself  to  Alcmena  as 
her  husband.  When  the  time  of  her  delivery 
was  at  hand,  Juno,  influenced  by  jealousy^  em- 
ployed Lncina  to  prolong  her  travails,  until  Ni- 
cippe,  the  wife  of  StheneTus,  should  brmg  forth ; 
Uiat  her  son  Eurystheus,  enjoying  the  privilege 
which  Jupiter  had  in  this  case  conferred  on 
priority  or  birth,  might  control  the  destiny  of 
nis  rival.  At  length,  Alcmena  brought  K>rth 
twins,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Iphiclus, 
son  01  Amphitryon.  After  Amphitryon's  death. 
Alcmena  married  Rhadamanthus,  and  retired 
to  Ocalea  in  Bceotia.  This  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the 
island  of  Leuce.  The  people  of  Megara  said 
that  she  died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes, 
and  that  she  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter 0)ympius.  Paus,  1,  c.  41, 1. 5,  c.  18, 1. 9,  c.  16. 
—Plut.in  7'%es.  <f»  Romul^Homer.  Od.  11,  //. 
19,— Pindar.  Pyth.  9.—Liician.  Dial.  Deor.-^ 
Diod.  A.—Hygin.  fab.  2^.—ApoUod,  2,  c.  4,  7, 1. 
3,  c.  1. — PtaiU.  in  Ampkit. — Berodot.  2,  c.  43 
and  45. Vid.  Amphttryony  Hercules^  Eurys- 
theus, 

Alcon,  I.  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day  saw 
his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed  at  him 
so  dexterously  that  he  killed  the  reptile  without 

hurting  his  son. 11.  A  son  of  Mars. III. 

A  son  of  Amycus.  These  two  last  were  at  the 
cha.se  of  the  dalydonian  boar.  Hyein.  fab.  173. 

ALcrdNE,  or  HiLcrdNB,  I.  daughter  of  JEo- 
Ins,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was 

foing  to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.  On  the 
eath  of  her  husband  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  the  bird  which  bears  her  name,  and 
which  the  ancient  poets  feigned  brooded  over 
its  young  upon  the  waters  and  kept  them  calm. 
Virg.  G,  1,  V.  ^QQ.—ApoUod,  1,  c.  T—Ovid. 

Met.  11,  fab.  10.— Bygin.  fob.  65. 11.  One 

of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had 
Arethusaby  Neptune,  and  Eleutheraby  Apollo. 
She,  with  ber  sisters,  was  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation.    Vid.  Pleiades.    Pans.  2.  c.  30, 1.  3, 

c.  19.— ApoUod.  3,  c.  10.— Hygin.  fab.  157. 

III.  The  daughter  of  Evenus,  carried  away  by 
Apollo  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband  pur- 
sued the  ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
was  not  able  to  recover  her.  Upon  this  her  pa- 
rents called  her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate 
to  that  of  the  wife  or  Ceyx.  Homer.  K  9,  v.  558. 

AlctSneus,  a  giant,  killed  by  Hercules.  His 
daughters,  mourning  his  deato,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  al- 
cyons  by  Amphitrite.  Claudian.  de  Bap.  Pros. 
— ApoUod.  1,  c.  6. 

Alea,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem- 
ple, built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphidas,  at  Tegsea, 
ui  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  made 
of  ivorv,  was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome. 
Pans.  8,  c.  4  and  46. 

Alecto.     Vid.  Eumenides. 

Alector,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxagoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Tphis  and  Capaneus.  Paus.  2,  c.  \B.— ApoUod. 
3,  c.  6. 

Alectrton,  a  youth  by  whose  neglect  the 
fkvours  which  Venus  accorded  to  Mars  were 
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discovered  by  the  gods.  Mars  was  so  incensed 
that  he  changed  Alectryoa  into  a  cock,  which, 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  announces 
the  approach  of  the  sun.    lALcian.  in  Alect. 

Aletes,  a  son  of  JEgisthus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.    Hygin.  fab.  1^. 

AlexInor,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built  in 
Sicyon  a  temple  to  his  grandfather  iSsculapius, 
and  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Paus, 
2,  c.  11. 

Alexigacds,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them  from 
the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Alirrothius,  a  son  of  r^eptune.  Hearing 
that  his  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva;  but 
m  the  attempt  he  missed  his  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legs  so  severely  that  he  instantly  expired. 

ALofius,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune  had 
the  twins  Othus  and  Epnialtus.  Aloeus  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance they  have  been  called  AUddes.  They 
made  war  a^inst  the  gods,  and  were  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up  nine  inches 
every  month,  and  were  only  nine  years  old  when 
they  undertook  their  war.  They  built  the  town 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Paux, 
9,  c.  29.— Fw.  jEn,  6,  v.  582.— Ifomer.  U.  5, 
Od.  11. 

AiiOiDEs  and  Aloidje.     Vid.  Aloeus. 

Alpheia,  a  surname  of  Diana  fti  Elis.— 
A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  487. 

Alfhesibcea,  daughter  of  die  river  Phlegeus, 
married  Alcmseon,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Vid. 
Alcifuton, 

ALPHfifTs.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Altrba,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eury- 
themis,  married  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by 
whom  she  had  many  children,  among  whom 
was  Meleager.  She  killed  herself  in  her.grief 
for  his  death,  which  in  a  moment  of  passion 
she  had  occasioned. 

ALTH£M£NEfl,  a  son  of  Creteus^  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brothers 
were  to  be  their  father's  murderers,  he  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  made  a  settlement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  death  of  all 
his  other  sons,  Creleus  went  after  his  son  Al- 
thaemenes;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the 
inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing  him  to  be 
an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  son.  When  Althsmenes  knew  that  he 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
remove  him,  and  the  earth  immediately  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  2. 

ALYCJE178,  son  of  Scirou,  was  killed  by  The- 
seus. A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.     Plut.  in  T%es. 

Amaltr£a,  I.  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  ffoat's  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kind- 
nesses, placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  constellation, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nymphs  who 
had  taken  care  of  his  infant  years.  This  horn 
was  called  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  had  the  power 
to  give  the  nymphs  whatever  they  desired. 
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Ihod,Z,  4  and  5.— Ooui.  EatL  5,  v.  113.— Sfra^. 

10.— i^^»*.  fab.  139.-P(Mtf .  7.  c  86. ^IL 

A  Sibyl  of  Camse,  called  also  Hierophik  and 
Demophile.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
vbo  broDght  nine  booln  of  prophecies  to  Tar- 

2,uin,  king  of  Rome,  &c.     Varra.'-TUmL  2,  eL 
i  V.  67.    vu,  sa^iu, 

Amamus^  or  OmInus,  a  Persian  deity,  in 
honoar  or  whom  a  vearly  festival  (the  Saca) 
was  celebrated  at  Zefa,  in  Capradocia ;  or,  ao- 
cordlBji;  to  others,  in  Pontus.  The  rites  of  his 
worship  were  performed  daily,  with  the  singing 
of  hyams,  dec,  by  the  Magi  before  his  altar, 
which  was  erected  on  a  hill  called  Pyraethea, 
and  which,  protected  by  an  enclosure,  bore  the 
eternal  fire.  He  was  considered  as  the  emblem 
of  Mythras  or  the  Sun.    S^ab.  U.-^MUin. 

AmarIccs,  an  officer  of  Cinyras,  changed 
into  marjoram, 

Amaotrus,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Parses, 
against  £etes,  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by  Ar- 
gus, son  of  Phryxus.    FUiec.  6,  v.  544. 

Amata.    Via.  Part  11. 

Amazonbs,  or  Amaz5n!ob8,  a  community  of 
women,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  who  per- 
mitted no  men  to  reside  among  them,  fought 
under  the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  consti- 
tuted a  formidable  state.  They  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbourmg  nations  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  their  community. 
The  male  children  they  sent  back  to  their  fa- 
thers^ but  thev  brought  up  the  females  to  war, 
and  burned  on  the  rig^ht  breast,  that  this  part 
of  the  body  might  not  impede  them  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  From  this  circumstance  they  were 
called  AmazanSj  («  n^i»,  et  na^a,  tnammOf)  i.  e., 
wanting  a  breast.  The  ancients  enumerate 
three  nations  of  Amazons:—!.  The  African, 
who  made  great  conquests  under  their  queen 
Myrena,  but  were  axterwards  extirpated  by 
Hercules.-— 3.  The  Asiatic,  the  most  famous  of 
aU,  who  dwelt  in  Pontus,  on  the  river  Ther- 
modon.  Themiscyra  was  their  capital.  These 
once  made  war  on  all  Asia,  and  built  Ephesus. 
Their  queen,  Hippolvta.  was  vanquisned  by 
Hercules.  They  attacked  Attica  in  the  time  of 
Theseus.  They  came  to  the  assistance  of  Trov 
under  their  ^ueen  Penthesilea.  who  was  killed, 
as  some  writers  declare,  by  Achilles.  About 
390  6.  C.  their  queen,  Thalestris,  made  a  visit 
to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  soon  alter  which 
they  disappear  from  history. — 3.  The  Scythian, 
t  branch  of  the  Asiatic.  They  attacked  the 
neighbourinj?  Scythians,  but  afterwards  con- 
tracted marriages  with  them,  and  went  farther 
into  Sarmatia,  where  thev  hunted  and  made 
war  in  company  with  tneir  husbands.  As 
regards  the  existence  of  the  Amazons,  Vid. 
Jhikin,  and,  above  all,  CesaraUi,  who  has  ex- 
pressly treated  of  this  subject  in  a  dissertation 
which  accompanies  his  first  translation  of  the 
niad ;  respecting  their  use  in  fable,  Vid  Ariosto 
rU  fwriosOy  Canto  XIX. — Encyclopedia  Amer. — 
MUin.'-Justin.  8,  c.  4.— Oi*rt.  6,  c.  b.—Plin. 
6,  c.  7, 1. 14,  c.  Q.'^Berodot.  4,  c.  110.— Strod. 
It^PoMS.  7,  c.  9.— PZtt^.  in  T%es. 

AiuzdNius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lacedes- 
mon. 

Ambuuj,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
Sparta. 

Amblbi,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no 
V€S8el  could  contain.    Plui.  10,  de  Rep. 


Amim5mb,  or  Aanrii&MB,  a  dmighiftr  of  0»- 
naus,  changed  into  a  fountain  which  is  near 
Argos,  and  flows  into  thft  lake  Lenuu  Ovid. 
Aki.  2,  V.  240. 

Amithaon,  or  AiiyTBAON,  was  father  to  Me- 
lampns,  the  famous  propheL  Stat.  TM.  3^v.45L 

Abimon.     Vid.  Ilammon. 

AaiMdMU,  a  name  of  Juno  in  Elia,  as  being 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammon.    Paus.  5v  c  1& 

AMraiABiusw  son  of  Oicleus^  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra,  was  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  accompanied 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition.  He  was  &- 
mous  for  his  knowledge  of  futurity^and  thence 
he  is  called  by  sonae  son  of  ApoUo.  He  married 
£riphyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Axgos, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  ALlcmaBon  and  An^ 
miilochus.  When  Adrastus^  at  the  request  of 
Polynices,  declared  war  against  Thms,  Am- 

EhiarauB  secreted  himself,  not  to  accompanr  his 
rother-in-law  in  an  expedition  in  wnich  he 
knew  he  was  to  perish.  But  Eriphyle,  who  knew 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  bertff^  him  by  Polvnices,  who  gave  her, 
as  a  reward  lor  her  perfiay,  a  golden  necklace 
set  with  diamonds.  Amphtaraus  being  thus  dis- 
covered, went  to  the  war,  but  previously  charged 
his  scm  Alcmaeon,  to  put  to  death  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  ne  was  informed  that  he 
was  killed.  The  Theban  war  was  fatal  to  the 
Argives,  and  Amphiarans  was  swallowed  up 
in  his  chariot  by  the  earth,  as  he  attempted  to 
retire  from  the  battle.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  brought  to  Alcnueon,  who  immedialelj 
executed  his  father's  command,  and  mnrdeied 
Eriphyle.  Amphiarans  received  divine  honoors 
after  aeath,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue  was  made 
of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple  was  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever  held  sacred. 
They  only  who  had  consulted  his  oracle,  or  had 
been  delivered  from  a  disease,  were  permitted 
to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they  threw  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Those  w1u> 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiarans  first  puri- 
fied themselves,  and  abstained  from  meat  for 
24  hours,  and  three  days  from  wine,  after  whidi 
they  sacrificed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  skin  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  thev  slept 
in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream  the  an- 
swer of  the  oracle.  Plutarch  de  oral.  defuL 
mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphiarans  was 
once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  one  of 
the  servants  of  Mardonius,  for  his  master,  who 
was  then  with  an  army  in  Greece ;  and  that  the 
servant,  when  asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  priest 
of  the  temple,  who  upbraided  him,  and  drove  hin 
away,  anct  even  threw  stones  at  his  head  when 
he  refused  to  comply.  This  oracle  was  verified 
in  the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  was  acnsslly 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  received  on  the 
head.  OU,  de  Div,  1,  c.  40.— PAfloitr.  in  viL 
Apotton.  2,  c  ll.—Bimer.  Od.  15,  v.  5U3^  &c 
^Hygin.  fab.  70, 73, 128  and  150.— i>M^  1- 
Ovid.  9,  fab.  10.— Paus,  1,  c.  34, 1.  2,  c.  37, 1 
9,  c.  8  and  19.—Msekyl.  Sept.  ante  Tluk, 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  8  and  9, 1.  3,  c.  6,  ^— Stro^.  a 

AMpmABAiDEB,  a  patronymic  of  Alcm&co,  as 
being  son  of  Amphiarans.    Ovid.  TVut.  %  v.  43. 
AMPmcrvoN,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  at  Athens  after  Cranaus,  and  first  at- 
tempted to  give  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
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and  to  draw  omens.  Some  say  that  the  deluge 
happened  in  his  age.  JusUn,  S,  c.  6.  Vtd. 
Part  II. 

AiiPBiDlinis,  I.  one  of  the  Aiig^naats.  Ffac. 

1,  V.  376. II.  A  son  of  Busiris,  killed  by 

Aercales.    ApoUod.  %  c.  5. 

Amphilochus,  a  son  of  Amphiarans  and  Eri- 
phyle.  After  the  Trojan  war  he  left  Argos, 
nis  native  conntiy,  ana  bnilt  Ampbilochos,  a 
town  of  Egirus.    Slrab,  7. — PaM.%  c.  18. 

Amphinomus,  and  ANAPioa.     Vid,  Part  11. 

Amfhioit,  I.  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Aotiope, 
daughter  ofNycteus.  Ampbionwas  bom  at 
the  same  birth  as  Zethns,  on  mount  Citheron, 
where  Antione  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
of  Diree:  ana  the  two  children  were  exposed  in 
the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  Vid. 
Anliope.  When  Amphion  grew  up,  he  culti- 
vated poetry,  and  made  such  an  uncommon  pro- 
gress in  music,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  it,  and  to  have  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Mercury 
Uught  him  music,  and  ffave  him  the  lyre.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  this  god. 
Zethus  and  Amphion  united  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  their  mother  had  suffered  from 
the  cruelties  of  Dirce.  Homer.  Od.  ll.—Apol- 
l»d.%.  c  5  and  10.— Paw.  6,  c.  6, 1. 6,  c.  30, 1. 
9,  c.  5  and  17. — Propert.  3,  el.  15. — Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  323.— fliwoi.  3,  od.  11.    Art. 

Poet.  V.394.— Sto*.  Tkeb.  1,  v.  10. II.  A  son 

of  Jasus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  Persephone, 
daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe, daughter 
of  Tantalus,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 
among  whom  was  Chloris.  the  wife  of  Neleus. 
He  has  been  confounded  dv  mytholo^ists  with 
the  son  of  Antiope,  though  Homer  in  nis  Odys- 
sey speaks  of  them  both,  and  distinguishes  them 
beyond  contradiction.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  children,  Amphion  destroyed  himself. 
Corner.  Od.  11,  v.  961  and  282.— Julian.  V.  H, 

12,  V.  36.— Orui.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. HI.  One  of 

the  Argonauts.    Bygin.  fab.  14. 

AMPHiPTRoa,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 
she  carries  a  torch  inholk  her  hands.  Sophocles, 
in  TVdcA. 

Amprisbxna,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  venomous  and 
deadly.    Lucan.  9,  v.  719. 

Ampbissa,  or  Ts8A,  a  daughter  of  Macareus, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a 
city  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  in  which  was  a  temple 
of  Minerva.  Idv.  37,  c.  5. — Ovid,  Met.  15,  v. 
7W. — iMcan.  3,  v.  173. 

AMPHrntrrE,  I.  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  She  had  by  him 
Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She  had  a  statue 
at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  She  is 
somerimes  called  Salatia,  and  is  often  taken  for 
the  sea  itself.  Varro.  de.  L.  L.  4. — Hesiod. 
T%eog.  9^.— ApoUod.  3. — Ctaudum.  de  Rapt. 

Pros.  1,  V.  104.— Ocirf.  Mtt,  1,  v.  14. ^11. 

One  of  the  Nereides. 

Ampbitrton,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alcseus 
and  Hipponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  mar- 
ried Electryon,  king  of  Mycense,  whose  sons 
were  killed  in  battle  by  the  Teleboans.  Elect- 
tryon  had  promised  his  crown,  and  daughter 
Alcmena,  lo  him  who  could  revenge  the  death 
of  his  sons  upon  the  Teleboans ;  and  Amphi- 
tryon oflfered  himself,  and  was  received,  on  con- 


dition that  he  diould  not  approach  Alcmena  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  a  victory.  Japiter,  who 
was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Alcmena, 
borrowed  the  features  of  Amphitryon,  when  he 
was  gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced  nimself  to 
Electijon*s  daughter,  as  her  husband  returned 
victorious.  Alemena  became  pregnant  of  Her- 
cules, by  Jupiter,  and  of  Iphfclus  by  Amphitiron- 
ailer  his  return.  Vid.  Alemena.  When  Am- 
phitryon returned  from  the  war,  he  brought 
back  to  Electryon,  the  herds  which  the  Tele- 
boans had  taken  from  him.  One  of  the  cow* 
havine  strayed  fVom  the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to 
bring  tnem  together,  threw  a  stick,  which  struck 
the  horns  of  toe  cow,  and  rebounded  with  such 
violence  upon  Electr]fon,  that  he  died  on  the 
spot.  After  this  accidental  murder,  Sthenelus, 
Electryon's  brother,  seized  the  kingdom  of  My- 
cenae, and  obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  Argolis, 
and  retire  to  Thebes  with  Alcmima.  Creoo, 
king  of  Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder. 
ApoUod.  9,  e.  4.— Vtr^.  ABn.  8,  v.  213.— Pr^w 
pert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  l.—Besiod.  in  Soul.  Bereul.-^ 
Bym.  fab.  29.— P<mm.  8,  c.  14. 

AMtTLnTB.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aw? cos,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  of 
Bithynis  according  to  others,  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  cestns,  and  he  challenged 
an  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  expedition,  stopped  on  his 
coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kindnessL 
and  Pollux  accepted  his  challenge,  and  killed 
him  when  he  attempted  to  overcome  him  br 
fraud.    ApoUon.^    Argon.— J%eocrU.  M.  2k 

—Apollon.  1,  c.  9. II.  A  son  of  Ixion,  and 

the  cloud.    Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  245. 

AutMONS,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Europa, 
married  Enceladus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  sis- 
ters who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a  leali^  tub 
with  water  in  hell.  Neptune  carried  her  away, 
and  in  the  place  where  she  stood,  he  raised  a 
fountain,  by  striking  a  rock.  The  fimntain  has 
been  cdled  Aroymone.  Proport.  2,  e).  26,  v. 
f^.— ApoUod.  9.Strab,  8.— Ovid,  Amor.  1,  v. 
il5.'—Hygin.  fab.  109.. 

Amvntor,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Phras- 
tor.  He  deprived  his  son  Phoenix  of  his  eyes, 
to  punish  him  for  the  violence  he  had  ofibrea 
to  Clytia,  his  concubine.  Bifgin.  fhb.  173.— 
Ovid.  MH.  8b  V.  Jfff.—ApoUad,  8.— UMiirr. 
il.9. 

AMYTHloif,  son  of  GreAens,  king  of  I6I- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  ay  whom 
he  had  Bias  and  Melampus.  After  his  father's 
death,  he  established  himself  in  Messenia,  with 
his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-established  or  rega<* 
lated  the  Olympic  games.  ApoUod.  \.— Homer, 

od.n. 

Anaitis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  fe9» 
tivals  of  the  deity  were  called  Sacarum  Festa , 
and  when  they  were  celebrated,  both  sexes  a»» 
sisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  them* 
selves  to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  was  eon* 
eluded  by  a  scene  of  the  greatest  laseivionsnew 
and  intemperance.  They  were  first  instituted 
by  Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  Bacfls^ 
that  he  might  detain  the  enemy  by  the  novelty 
and  sweetaess  of  food  to  which  they  were 
unaecuslomed,  and  thus  easily  destroj  them 
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SUr^.  11. Diana  is  also  wonfaipped  nnder 

this  name  by  the  Lydians.    PUm.  So,  c.  4. 

AnIpk.     VU.  Part  L 

AvAusu,  one  of  Medea's  suiters,  killed  by 
Styrus.     Vol  FVue.  6.  ▼.  43. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Coelos  and  Terra,  father  to 
Asterlus,  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  called 
Anactoria.    Paus.  I,  c  36,  L  7,  c  9. 

Anaxab^tEj  a  §:irl  of  Salamis,  whose  lover. 
Iphis,  hong  himself  at  her  door.  She  saw  this 
sad  spectacle  without  emotion  or  pity,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone.    Ovid,  MbL  14,  t.  748. 

Anaxibu,!.  a  sister  of  AgamemnoD,  mother 
of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nestor. 
Pai(j.3,c.  29. n.  A  daughter  of  Bia,  broth- 
er to  the  physician  Melamous.  She  married 
Pelias,  kinff  of  lolchos,  by  wDom  she  had  Acas- 
tus,  and  lour  daughters,  Pisidice,  Pelopea, 
Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  ApoUod,  1,  c.  9.— She 
is  called  daughter  of  Dymas  by  Bygin,  fab.  14. 

Ancjbus,  I.  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calvdonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.   ^^»-  fab- 173  and  248. — 

Ovid.  Mst.  8. IL  Tne  son  of  Neptune  and 

Astypalaea.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts,  and 
succeeded  Typhis  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Ar^o. 
He  reigned  in  Ionia,  wnere  he  marriea  Samia. 
daughter  of  the  Maeander,  by  whom  he  hao 
four  sons.  Perilas,  Enuda<s  Samus,  Alithersus, 
and  one  aaughter  called  Parthenope.  Oifkeus, 
Argon.  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whom  he  pressed  with  Mird  labour  in  his 
vineyard,  that  he  never  would  taste  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  called  the  prophet  to  convince  nim 
of  his  falsehood ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in 
his  prediction,  uttered  this  well-known  proverb : 

H«XXa  fUTofv  ircXcf  rvXtxe;  km  j^eiXns  axpn. 
Mtdla  cadunt  inter  calieem  supremaqtu  labra. 

And  that  veir  moment  Anceus  was  told  that  a 
wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard ;  upon  which 
he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away 
the  wild  beast.    He  was  killed  in  the  attempt 

ANCHKMdLDs.    Vtd.  Part  II. 

Anchialos,  a  god  of  the  Jews,  as  some  sup- 
pose, in  MartiaVs  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 

Anceibes.    Vid.  Part  II. 

AnchCrus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia. 
When  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowedup 
manv  buildines,  the  oracle  declared  that  it 
would  never  close  if  Midas  did  not  throw  into  it 
whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Anchurus, 
thinking  himself  the  most  precious  of  his  fa- 
ther's possessions,  leaped  into  the  earth,  which 
closed  immediately  over  his  head.  Midas 
erected  there  an  auar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he  turned 
into  gold  when  hehad  received  bis  fatal  gift  from 
the  gods.  This  unpolished  lump  of  gM  exist- 
ed still  in  the  age  or  Plutarch.  PliU,  in  ParaU. 

Ancile,  and  Anctle,  a  sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Nnma,  when  the  Roman 
people  laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shield  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore  Numa  ordered 
eleven  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  be  made, 
that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to  carrv 
them  away,  the  plunderer  might  find  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  true  one.    They  were  made 
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with  such  exactaeas,  that  the  Idag  promaed 
Veterius  Mamurius^  the  artist,  whatever  re- 
ward he  desired.  Vtd,  Mamurius,  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  onler  of 
priests  was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safely. 
These  priests  were  called  Salii,  and  were 
twelve  m  number ;  they  carried  every  year, on 
the  first  of  March,  the  shields  in  a  soieom  pro 
cession  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and 
sinking  praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred 
fesuval  continued  three  days,  during  which  i 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  undertake  anv  ex- 
pedition i  and  Taciius  in  1  Bist.  has  attriboted 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  emperor  Otho 
against  Vitellius  to  his  leaving  Rome  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Ancyliorum  festum. 
These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the  origin 
of  the  word  Ancyle,  which  is  applied  to  these 
shields  :— 

JUque  ancffU  vocal,  piod  ah  owim  partered- 

sumestj 
Quanque  notes  oeulis,  anguhis  omnis  abesL 

Past.  3,  V.  377,  Ac 

Varro.  de  L.  L.  b,  c.  fi. — Vol.  Max.  1,  c  L— 
Juv.  2,  V.  l^—PhU.  in  N^m.^Virg,  JEm.  % 
V.  664.-~i>t0ity5.  Bed.  2.— Ltv.  1,  c.  20. 

Akdr£Mon,  I.  the  father  of  Thoas.    EhfgisL 

fab.  97. II.  The  son-in-law  and  snecessor  of 

CEneus.    ApoUod.  1. 

ANDROCLfiA,  a  daughter  of  Antipoenns  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  couhtn^,  when  the 
oracle  bad  promised  the  victory  to  her  country- 
men, who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  Or- 
chomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted 
himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation.  Herenles, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to 
them  the  image  of  a  Hon  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

ANDRdoEOs,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasipbtt,  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestting.  He  over- 
came every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became 
such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that  JEgevs,  king 
of  thecountnr,  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was 
going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  kiUed 
by  the  wild  bnll  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians 
established  festivals,  by  order  of  Minos,  in  hon- 
our of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia. 
Hifffin,  fab.  H.—Diod.  A.^-Virg.  jBn,  6,  v.  90l 
—Paus.  1,  c.  1  and  ^l.—ApoUod.  3,  c  5,  L  3,  c 
1  and  Ib.'^PhU.  in  TVx. 

ANDRoof NJB,  a  fabulous  nation  of  AfHea, 
beyond  the  Nasamones.  Lucret.  6,  t.  837.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Andromache.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  l^  Cassiope.  Neptune  drowned  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
country,  because  Cassiope  had  boasted  herself 
fiiirer  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides,  and  nothing 
could  stop  his  resentment  if  Andromeda  was  not 
exposed  to  the  sea-monster.  She  was  accord- 
ingly tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  maman 
that  the  monster  was  going  to  devour  her,  Per- 
seus, who  returned  through  the  air  from  the 
conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  saw  her,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  beauty.  He  changed  the  sea- 
monster  into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Medusa^ 
bead,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  married  her. 
He  had  by  her  many  children,  amaog  w^ob 
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wert  Sihendus,  Ancseus,  aod  EkctryoiL  The 
marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed by  Phineus,  who,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
was  chaoffed  into  a  stone  by  Perseus.  Some 
say  that  Minerva  made  Andromeda  a  constella- 
tion ID  heaven  after  her  death.  Vid.  Miduaa^ 
Perseus.  Hugin.  fab.  64.— Ck;.  d£  Nat,  D.  3,  c. 
42.^Apoli0d.  a,  c.  i.'^MmU,  5,  T.  533.— Pr<^- 
^ert.  3,  el.  21. — According  to  Pliny,  1,  5.  c.  31, 
It  was  at  Joppa,  in  Judaea,  that  Androm'eaa  was 
tied  on  a  rock.  He  mentions  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  huge  sea  monster,  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus,  and 
carefully  preseryeaL 

Amguitu,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Marci,  between  the  lake  Fuclnus  and  Alba. 
Serpents,  it  is  said,  could  not  iniure  the  inhabi- 
tants, because  they  were  descended  from  Circe, 
"whose  power  over  these  venemous  creatures 
has  been  much  celebrated.  SU.  8. — Virg,  JSn. 
7,  V.  759. 

Anigkus.     Vid.  Part  L 

Anna,  a  goddess^  in  whose  honour  the  Ro- 
mans instimted  festivals.  She  was,  according 
to  some,  the  daughter  of  Belns  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  fled  from 
Carthage,  which  Jarbas  had  besieged,  and  came 
to  Italy,  where  JEneas  met  her  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception.  But  Lavinia,  the  wife  of 
JEneas,  was  jealous  of  the  tender  treatment 
which  was  shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her 
ruin.  Anna  was  apprized  of  this  by  her  sister 
in  a  dream,  and  fled  to  the  river  Numicus,  of 
which  she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  call  her  Amul  Pe- 
renna,  because  she  would  remain  for  ever  under 
the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  performed  with 
many  rejoicings,  and  the  females  oAen,  in  the 
midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their  natural 
decency.  They  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
and  celebrated  the  15th  of  March.  The  Ro- 
mans generally  sacrificed  to  her,  to  obtain  a  long 
and  happy  life :  and  hence  the  words  Annare 
and  Perennare.  Some  have  supposed  Anna  to 
be  the  moon,  ffuia  mensUms  impUai  awnums 
others  call  her  Themis,  or  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  and  sometimes  Maia.  Another  more 
received  opinion  maintains  that  Anna  was  a 
woman  of  Bovillse,  who,  when  the  Roman  pop- 
nlace  had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day :  for  which  the 
Romans,  when  peace  was  re-established,decreed 
immortal  honours  to  her  whom  they  called  Pe- 
renna,  aJb  perenniUUe  cuUitSf  and  who,  as  they 
supposed,  was  become  one  of  their  deities. 
Ovtd.  Fast.  3,  v.  653,  Ac— StZ.  8,  v.  79.— Fir*'. 
.^En.  4,  V.  9,  ao,  421  and  500. 

Ant£a,  the  wife  of  Proteus,  called  also  Ste- 
nobeea.    Homer.  11. 

Ant£U8,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
I^eptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling,  that 
he  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his 
father  with  the  sculls  of  his  conquered  antago- 
nists. Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often  as 
he  touched  the  s:round,  the  hero  lifted  him  up 
in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  in  his 
arms.  Lucan.  4,  v,  SidS.—Stat.  6.  T%eb.  v.  893. 
— J^f .  3,  V.  88. 

Ant£nor.    Vid.  Part  II. 
Ant£r08,  (avri  (pof,  against  Ufve,)  a  son  of 
Mars  and  Venus.    He  was  not,  as  ihe  deriva- 


tion of  his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided 
over  an  opposition  to  love,  but  he  was  the  god 
of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness. .  Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told, 
that  if  he  had  another  brother,  he  would  grow 
up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon  as  Ante- 
ros  was  born,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  increase 
and  his  wing^  enlarge ;  but  if  ever  his  brother 
was  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  seen  that  return  of  passion  gives 
vigour  to  love.  The  altar,  however,  which  was 
erected  to  this  deity  at  Ells,  was  dedicated  to 
him,  not  as  the  god  of  mutual  love,  but  as  the 
avenger  of  love  unrequited.  The  Athenians 
also  ascribed  to  him  smiilar  attributes,  as  did 
probably  all  the  other  Grecian  states  on  the 
first  introduction  of  his  worship.  Cic.  de  Nat, — 
Paus,  AU.  30,  and  jElian.  S3.  Anteros  had  a 
temple  at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when 
Meles  had  experienced  the  coldness  and  disdain 
of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  esteemed, 
and  for  whom  he  had  Killed  himselt  Vid, 
Mdes.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  oilen  repre- 
sented strivmg  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another.  They  were  alwajrs  painted  in  the 
Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that  it 
is  their  immediate  duty  to  be  grateful  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  reward  their  trouble  with  love 
and  reverence.  Cic,  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. — Pom. 
1,  c  30, 1.  6,  c.  23.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Antbeas,  a  son  of  Eimtelus.  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  sow  com  from  the  chariot  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  drawn  by  dragons.    Paus,  7,  c.  18. 

ANTmus,  {ficwsry^  a  name  of  Bacchus  wor- 
shipped at  Athens.  He  had  aJso  a  statue  at 
Patne. 

Anth5rb8,  a  companion  of  Hercules,  who 
followed  Evander  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was 
killed  in  the  war  of  Tumus  against  JEneas. 
Virg,  JBn.  10,  v.  778. 

ANTmtopopBAGi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  MessagetSB.  Plin,  4,  c  12, 1. 6,  c.  30.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Anticl£a,  a  daughter  of  Diocles,  who  mar- 
ried Machaon,  the  son  of  JEsculapius,by  whom 
she  had  Nicomachus  and  Gorgasus.  Paus,  4, 
c.  30.    VU.  Part  II. 

ANnooNB,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was  changed  into 
a  stork  for  comparing  herself  to  Juno.  Ovid, 
Met.  6,  V.  93.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ANTiLdcmrs,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia. IL 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was 
killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora.  Hvmer, 
Od.  4. — Ovid.  Heroid,  says  he  was  killed  by 
Hector.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Antimachits.    Vid,  Part  11 

Antinoe,  a  daughter  of  Pelius.  ApoUod,  1. 
— Paus.  8,  c.  11. 

Antinous,  a  native  of  Ithaea,  son  of  Eupei- 
thes,  and  one  of  Penelope's  suiters.  He  was 
brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners,  and  excited 
his  companions  to  destroy  Telemaebus,  whose 
advice  comforted  his  motner  Penelope.  When 
XTljrsses  relumed  home  he  came  to  the  palace 
in  abeggar's  dress,  and  begged  for  bread,  which 
I  Antinous  refused,  and  even  strack  him.  After 
I  Ulysses  had  discovered  himself  to  Telemachut 
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aad  EnntBBiis,  lie  attacked  the  saiters,  ^o  were 
IgDorant  who  he  was,  and  killed  Antinoos 
among  the  first.  Omer.  Od.  1, 16, 17,  and  S2L 
VU.  Part  n. 

AntiApb,  I.  daughter  of  Nycteos,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  belored  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  her,  chau^ed  himself  into  a 
«tyr.  She  fled  to  mount  Cithsron,  where  she 
brought  forth  twins,  Ampfaion  and  Zethus. 
After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  married  her.  Some  say  that  Epopeus  car- 
ried her  away.  Lycas  killeid  Epopeus,  and  re- 
covered Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  married, 
though  his  niece.  Ris  first  wife,  Dirce,  was 
jealous  of  his  new  connexion;  and  Antiope 
was  delivered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  a 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  After 
manv  years'  imprisonment  she  escaped,  and 
went  after  her  sons,  who  undertook  to  avenge 
her  wronffs  upon  Lycus  and  his  wife.  They 
took  Theoes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied 
Dirce  to  the  tau  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  died.  Bacchus  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain, and  deprived  Antiope  of  the  use  of  her 
sensesL  In  tnu  ft>rIom  situation  she  wandered 
all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found  relief  from 
Phocus,  son  of  Omytion,  who  cured  her  of  her 
disorder,  and  married  her.  Stiigin/us^  fab.  7. 
says  that  Antiope  was  divorced  hy  Lycus,  ana 
that  after  her  repudiation  she  became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married  Dirce, 
who  su-spected  Antiope  and  imprisoned  her. 
Antiope,  however,  escaped  ftrom  her  confine- 
ment, and  brought  forth  on  mount  Cithseron. 
Some  authors  have  called  her  daughter  of  Aso^ 
pus,  because  she  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  Sckdisst  on  Apollon.  1,  v.  735,  main- 
tains that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name, 
one  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  of 
Asopus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Pafia.  9,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  IT—Ovid.  6.  Met.  v.  110. 
— ApoUod,  3,  c.  5. — Propert.  3,  el.  15. — Bom. 

M,  11,  V.  859.— J5R«tw.  fab.  7,  »,  and  155. 

n.  A  daughter  of  Mars,  oueen  of  the  Amazons, 
taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and  gfiven  in  mar- 
riage to  Theseus.  She  is  also  called  Hippolyte. 
Vid,  BippoliyU.^'^^Xn.  A  daughter  of  JSolus, 
mother  of  Boeotus  and  Hellen,  by  Neptune.  By- 
gin,  fab.  157. 

Anttphates,  I.  a  king  of  the  Lffistrvgones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  who  founded  PomriBB. 
Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his 
coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them  and 
pursued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  tJlysses 
with  stones,  except  the  snip  in  which  Ulysses 

was.     Otnd.  Met.  14,  V.  238. tl.  A  son  of 

Sarpedon.     Ttrg.  JEn.  9,  v.  696. ITI.  The 

grandfather  of  Amphiaraus.    Bomer.  Od. 

ANthns,  an  Egyptian  deitv,  represented  un- 
der the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
His  worship  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed with  a  cadnceus.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Osiris,  some  his  son  by  Nephthys,  the  wife  of 
Tvphon.  tHod.  1. — Lacan.  8,  v.  331. — Ovid. 
Met,  9,  V.  696. — Pl^U.  de  Isid.  and  Osirid. — 
Bh-odoL  4. — Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  698.  The  worship 
ot  AnubLs,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Egypt; 
and  even  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  not  much  more  than  a  century  before 
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the  oflietal  reeognitfon  of  Cbristinity,  and  at 
least  180  years  after  the  preaching  or  St  Paul 
at  Rome,  the  emperor  performed  in  public  the 
ofilces  of  highpriest  of  Anuhis. 

Aon,  a  son  of  Neptuney  who  eame  to  Buboea 
and  Boeotia,  from  Apulia,  when  he  collected 
the  inhabitants  into  cities  and  reigned  over  them. 
They  were  called  AtmeSy  and  the  country  Amm, 
from  him« 

AoRia,  L  a  ftmons  hunter,  aon  of  Aras,  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Ara- 
thyrsa,  that  he  eaUed  part  of  the  eoraitiT  by 

her  name.    Pam$.  9,  c.  18. n.  The  wife  of 

Neleus,  called  more  commonly  Chloris.  U.  9, 
c.  96. 

AraARftTDir,   Mi  in   love  with  Mar] 
daughter  of  CEnoanaus,  and  carried  her  ai 

Aphareob,  a  king  of  Messenia,  son  of  _ 
rieres  and  Goraotmone,  Who  married  Arene 
daughter  of  (Ebaius,  \^  whom  he  had  three 
sons.    Pans,  3,  c  1.     Vui.  Part  IL 

AnaaoDlTB,  the  Gnteian  name  of  Tenus, 
from  a^^ffiraikf  because  Tenas  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  Bai&i. 
Tk.  195.— "JPlMi.  36,  c.  5. 

Aria,  E.  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, son  of  Phoronens  and  LaodiceL  Siome 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  be  was 
king  of  Areos,  while  others  call  htm  king  of 
Sicyon,  ana  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above  900 
years  eariier.  He  was  a  native  of  lYanpactuig. 
and  descended  from  Inachus.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  he  had  been  mu- 
nificent and  hunmne  to  his  subjects ;  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  was  ealled  Apia. 
Some,  among  whom  is  Varto  and  St  Aligns- 
line,  have  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  E^fpl 
with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  and  that  he  civiliM 
the  inhabitants  and  policed  their  manners,  for 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  death,  and 

geiid  divine  honours  to  him  under  the  name  of 
erapis.    JSseM.  in  Suppl. — August,  de  dv, 
Dei,  18,  c.  b.—Paus.  9,  c.  S.—ApolUd.  9,  c  1. 

n.  A  son  of  Jason,bom  in  Arcadia;  be  waa 

killed  by  the  horses  of  JBtolus.  Potu.  5,  c.  1. 

Vid.  Part  I. III.  A  god  of  the  Egyptians, 

worshipped  under  tiie  form  of  an  ox.  Some 
say  that  isis  and  Osirts  are  the  deities  worship- 
ped under  this  name,  because  during  their 
reign  they  taught  the  Egyptians  agriailture. 
The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  soul  of  Oairis 
was  really  departed  into  the  ox,  because  that 
animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential  aerviee 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  Onris 
had  introdueed  into  Ef^pt.  The  ox  that  was 
chosen  wa^  always  distinguished  bytkarticular 
marks ;  his  body  was  black :  he  had  a  square 
white  spot  mxm  the  forehead,  the  firore  of  an 
eagle  upon  the  back,  a  knot  under  the  tongue 
like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tail  were  double, 
and  his  right  side  was  marked  with  a  whitish 
spot,  resembling  the  crescent  of  the  naooa* 
The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  seven  davs.  The 
ox  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with 
much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the 
time  when  their  sacred  books  allowed,  th^ 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalmed  ha 
Dodv,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in  the  city 
of  Memphis.  Atler  his  death,  which  sometiBies 
was  natural,  the  greatest  cries  and  lamentaliOBS 
were  heard  in  E^n^,  as  if  Osiris  was  just  dead; 
the  priests  sbav^  their  heads,  which  was  I 
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ot  the  deepest  mouning.    This  contiiraed  till 
another  ox  appeared  with  the  proper  character- 
istics to  succeed  as  the  deity,  which  was  follow- 
ed with  the  greatest  acclamations,  as  if  Osiris 
"was  returned  to  life.  This  oz,  which  was  found 
to  represent  Apis,  was  leA  40  days  in  the  city 
of  the  Nile  before  he  was  carried  to  Memphis, 
durinff  which  time  none  but  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  him,  and  this  they  per- 
formed, according  to  their  superstitious  notions, 
in  a  wanton  and  indecent  manner.    There 
"was  also  an  ox.  worshipped  at  Heliopolis,  under 
the  name  of  Mnevis ;  some  supposed  that  he 
was  Osiris,  but  others  maintain  that  the  Apis 
of  Memphis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis 
lo  Isis.    When  Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the 
people  were  celebraiingthe  festivals  of  Apis  With 
every  mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  tne  con- 
queror interpreted  as  an  insult  upon  himself. 
£e  called  the  priests  of  ApLs,  and  ordered  the 
deity  himself  to  come  before  him.    When  he 
saw  that  an  ox  wa.s  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicing,  he 
wounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests  to 
be  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
slaughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating  sach 
riotous  festivals.    The  god  Apis  had  generally 
two  stables,  or  rather  temples.    If  he  eat  from 
the  hand,  it  was  a  favourable  omen ;  but  if  he 
xeAised  tne  food  that  was  offered  him,  it  was 
interpreted  as  unlucky.    From  this,  Germani- 
cus,  when  he  visited  Egyptj  drew  the  omens  of 
his  approaching  death.    When  his  oracle  was 
consulted,  incense  was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and 
a  piece  of  mone^  placed  upon  it,  after  which 
the  people  that  wished  to  know  futnrit)r  appUed 
their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god  and  immedi- 
ately retired,  stopping  their  ears  till  they  had 
departed  from  the  temple.  The  first  sounds  that 
vere  heard  were  taken  as  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  to  their  questions.    Paiu.  7,  c.  22. — 
BerodoL  2  and  Z.—Plin,  8,  c.  38,  Ac— iS*ra^. 
7. — Pint,  in  hid.  and  Osir. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. 1. 
2,  c.  1.— JMSrte,  1,  c.  9.— P/i«.  8,  c.  39,  &c.— 
Strab.  l.—jElian,  V.  H,  4  and  Q.-^Diod,  1. 
Apis  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
symbol  of  the  Nile  and  its  fertilizing  influence 
upon  the  soil ;  and  because  it  was  believed  that 
the  inundations  of  that  river  were  greatly  af- 
fected bv  the  operation  of  the  moon,  it  was 
required  that  her  emblem,  the  crescent,  should 
designate  the  ox  who  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  title  and  honours  of  Apis.    For  the  same 
reason,  according  to  £lian,  the  rejoicings  that 
attended  the  celebration  of  his  rites  commenced 
w^th  the  commencing  increase  of  the  river. 
This  always  occurred  when  the  sun  was  in  a 
particular  sign ;  whence  the  inhabitants  atlrib- 
vted,  also,  in  nart  to  his  influence  the  fertility 
that  succeeded.    Apis  was,  therefore,  likewise 
a  s3rmbol  of  the  sun,  and  of  consequence,  no  less 
sacred  to  Osiris  than  to  Isis  his  wife.    When 
the  worship  of  Scraps  superseded  that  of  Osiris, 
the  oz  Apis  became,  in  like  manner,  eonse- 
ciated  to  nim. 

Afisaon.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Apollo  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebas,  is  often  confounded  with  the  sun. 
According  to  Cicero.  3,  de  Nai,  Dear,  there 
"were  four  persons  of  tnis  name.  The  first  was 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
AlheDians.    The  second  was  son  of  Corybas, 


and  was  bom  in  Crete,  for  the  dominion  o^ 
which  he  disputed  even  with  Jupiter  himself. 
The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
came  from  the  nations  of  the  Hjrperboreans 
to  Delphi.    The  fourth  was  born  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  Nomion,  because  he  ^ave  laws  to  the 
inhabitants.    To  the  son  of  Jupuer  and  LAtona 
all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
attributed .   The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  the 
same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  copied.    The  three  others 
seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.    The  tradition 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  bom  in  the  floating 
island  of  Delos,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
mytholo^,  which  asserts  that  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  supposed  lo  be  Orus,  was  saved 
bv  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Ty- 
phon,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona,  who 
concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chemmis.  When 
Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno,  who 
was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours,  raised 
the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona,  who  was 
refused  a  place  to  give  birth  to  her  children, 
till  Neptune,  moved  at  the  severity  of  her  fate, 
rai'^ed  the  island  of  Delos  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea^  where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo 
and  Diana.    Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetrv,  and  eloquence ; 
of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.    He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles  were 
in  general  repute  over  the  world.    "When  his 
son  .£sculapius  had  been  killed  with  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
Apollo,  in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Crclops 
wno  had  fabricated  the  thtmderbolts.    Jupiter 
was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  he 
banished  Apollo  from   heaven.     The  exiled 
deity  came  to  Admetns,  king  of  Thessaly.  and 
hired  himself  to  be  one  of  his  shepherds,  in 
which  ignoble  employment  he  remained  nine 
years;  from  which  circumstance  he  was  called 
the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at  his  sacrifices  a  wolf 
was  generally  ofiered,  as  the  enemy  of  the  sheep- 
fold.    During  his  residence  at  Thessaly,  he  re- 
warded the  tender  treatment  of  Admetus.    He 
gave  him  a  chariot,  drawn  bvalion  and  a  hull, 
with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  marriage 
Alceste  the  daughter  of  Pelias;  and,  soon  after, 
the  Parcas  granted,  at  Apollo's  request,  that 
Admetus  might  be  redeemed  from  death  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him.    He 
assisted  Neptune  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy : 
and  when  he  was  refused  the  promised  rewara 
from  Laomedon,  the  kinf  oi  the  country,  he 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  oy  a  pestilence.    As 
soon  as  be  was  bora,  Apollo  destroyed  with 
arrows  the  serpent  Python,  whom  Juno  had 
sent  lo  persecute  Latona ;  hence  he  was  called 
Pythius.    He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
as  some  have  imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it 
him,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  famous  ca- 
duceus  with  which  Apollo  was  wont  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.    He  received  the  surnames 
of  Phcebns,  Delius,  Cynthius,  Peean,  Delphi- 
cus,  Nomius,  Lycius,  Olarius,  Ismenius,  vul- 
turins,  Smintheus,  &c.,  for  reasons  which  are 
explained  under  those  words.    Apollo  is  gene- 
rally represented  with  long  hair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  fcmd  of  imitating  his  figure:  and 
therefore  in  their  youth  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which  they  cut  short 
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at  the  age  of  serenteen  or  eighteen ;  he  is  al- 
ways represented  as  a  tall  beardless  young  man, 
with  a  handsome  shape,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
bow,  and  aometimes  a  lyre ;  his  head  is  gene- 
rally surroonded  with  beams  of  light.  He  was 
the  deity  who,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancienis,  inflicted  plagues,  and  in  that  moment 
he  appeared  surrounded  with  clouds.  His  wor- 
ship and  power  were  tmiTersally  acknowledged: 
he  had  temples  and  statues  in  every  countnr, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  Qreece,  and  Italy.  His 
statue,  which  stooilupon  mount  Actium,  as  a 
mark  to  mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts, 
was  particularly  famous,  and  it  appeared  a  great 
distance  at  sea.  Augustus,  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  addressed  himself  to  it  for  victorv. 
The  griffin,  the  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolf, 
the  crow,  the  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive,  the 
laurel,  the  palm-tree,  &c.,  were  sacred  to  him ; 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves,  hawks,  bullocks, 
and  lambs  were  immolated  to  him.  As  he 
presided  over  poetry  he  was  often  seen  on  mount 
Parnassus  with  the  nine  muses.  His  most  fa- 
moiu  oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros, 
Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara.  His  most  splen- 
did temple  was  at  Delphi,  where  every  na- 
tion and  individual  made  considerable  presents 
when  they  consulted  the  oracle.  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  built  him  a  temple 
on  mount  Palatine,  which  he  enriched  with  a 
valuable  library.  He  had  a  famous  Colossus  in 
Rhodes,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Apolla  has  been  taken  for  the  sun ; 
but  it  may  be  proved  by  diflferent  passages  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phoe- 
bus, and  Hjrperion,  were  all  different  characters 
and  deities,  though  confounded  together.  Ovid, 
Met.  1,  fab.  9  and  10, 1.  4.  fab.  3,  Ajc.—Paus. 
2,  c.  7, 1.  5,  c.  7, 1.  7,  c  90, 1.  9,  c.  30,  Ac— flV- 
gin.  fab.  9,  14,  50, 93,  140, 161,  903,  203,  Ac.— 
Siai.  1.  Theb.  bGO.^TibuU.  2,  d.  i.—Plut.  de 
Amor. — Ham.  B,  rf»  Bvnm.  in  ApoU. — Vire. 
^Bn.  2,  3,  Ac  O.  4,  v.  'W.—Barat.  1,  od.  10. 
— Lucian,  Dial,  Mtr.  4'  Vide. — Propert.  2,  el. 
^^.^CaUimack.  in  ApoU.^ApoUod,  1.  c.  3,  4 
and  9, 1.  2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  5, 10 and  V2.^Virg.  jBn. 
10,  V.  171.— Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon 
mount  Leucas,  which  app^red  at  a  great  dis- 
tance at  sea.  and  served  as  a  ^ide  to  mariners, 
and  reminded  them  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
rocks  that  were  along  the  coast.  Virg.  JBn.  3, 
V.  275.  Vid.  LntcoSioe^  Daphne,  Issa^  Caronis, 
Clymeney  Niobe,  HyaciiUhus,  Bfursyas^  4^. 

Apomtios.     Via.  JupiUr. 

AposniopmA,  a  surname  of  Venus  in  Boeotia, 
who  was  distinguished  under  these  names, 
Venus,  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apostrophia. 
The  former  was  the  patroness  of  a  pure  and 
chaste  love;  the  second  of  carnal  and  sensual 
desires :  and  the  last  incited  men  to  illicit  and 
unnatural  gratifications,  to  incests  and  rapes. 
Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked  by  the  The- 
bans,  that  they  mi?ht  be  saved  fh)m  such  un- 
lawful desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Verti- 
cordia  of  the  Romans.  Pans.  9,  c.  16. — Vol. 
Mux.  8,  c.  15. 

Appiades,  a  name  given  to  these  fL've^  deities, 
Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  be- 
cause a  temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the 
Appian  roads.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
tnose  courtesans  at  Rome  who  lived  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  by  the  Appias,  Aquae,  and 
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the  fonun  of  J.  Caesar.  Ovid,  de  Art,  Am.  3, 
V.452. 

AauARius,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
rising  in  January,  and  setting  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Ganymede  was  changed  into 
this  sign.     Virg.  G.  3,  v.  304. 

AaABs,  and  ArIbos,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Babylone,  who  first  invented  medicine,  and 
taught  it  in  Arabia,  which  is  called  after  his 
name.    Plin.  7,  c  56. 

Ajuchnb,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daughter 
to  Idmon,  a  dier.  She  challenged  Minerva  to 
a  trial  of  skill  with  the  needle,  and  represented 
on  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  Euro- 
pa,  Antiope,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae,  Alcmene, 
Ac.;  but  though  her  piece  was  perfect  and  mas- 
terlv,  she  was  defeated  by  Minerva,  and  hand- 
ed herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into  a 
spider  by  the  goddess.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  1,  &c 

ARC&8I08,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  grandfather  to 
Ulysses.     Odd.  MsL  13,  v.  144. 

Archander,  father-in-law  to  Danaus.  Be- 
rodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Archb,  one  of  the  muses,  according  to  Cicero. 

Arcrelaus,  a  son  of  Electiyon  and  Anaxo. 
ApoUod.  2.     Vid,  Part  II. 

ARCHEMdRus,  or  Opheltcs.  son  of  Lycurgis, 
kine  of  Nemae,  in  Tnrace,  oy  Eurydiee.  Ac- 
cording to  Statins,  the  Nenuean  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  Archemorus.  Vid.  Bgp- 
sipvle, 

ARCHEPTOLCMtTB.     Vid.  Part  n. 

AacHU,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  Ina- 
chus.    Hygin.  fab.  143. 

ARcurns,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshipped  on 
mount  Libanus. 

ArdIlus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  hare 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  rare 
it  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been 
called  Ardalides and  ArdaUotides.  Paus.%  c.  3L 

Ardoinb,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among  the 
Gauls ;  represented  with  the  same  attributes  as 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Ar£ta,  a  daughter  of  Rhezenor,  descended 
from  Neptune,  who  married  her  uncle  Aid- 
nous,  by  whom  she  had  Nansicaa.  Homer.  Od. 
InndB.^ ApoUod.  I. 

ARETHtysA,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat 
near  the  Alpheus^  and  bathed  in  the  stream. 
The  god  of  the  nver  was  enamoured  of  her, 
and  he  pursued  her  over  the  mountains  and  all 
the  country,  when  Arethusa  implored  Diana, 
who  changed  her  into  a  fountain.  The  Alpheus 
immediately  mingled  his  streams  with  hers, and 
Diana  opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  earth 
and  under  the  sea,  where  the  waters  of  Arethu- 
sa disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  island  of  Orty- 
gia,  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  The  river  Al- 
pheus followed  her  also  under  the  sea,  and  rose 
also  in  Ortygia ;  so  that,  as  mjrthologists  relate, 
whatever  is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus,  in  Els, 
rises  again,  after  some  time,  in  the  fountain 
Arethusa,  near  Syracuse.  Ovid.  Mek  5,  feb. 
\0.—Atken.  7.— Paw.     Vid.  Part  I. 

AroathSna,  a  huntress  of  Cios  in  Bithynia, 
whom  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  When  she  heard  of  his  death  she 
died  in  despair. — Partken.  Erotic,  c  36L 

Argia.     Vid.  Part  II. 

AaGi6PE,   a  njrmph  of  mount  PamassaSi 
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mother  of  Thamyris,  bv  Philammon,  the  son  of 
Apollo.    Pans.  4,  c.  38. 

ARGtraoNTEs,  a  surname  given  to  Mercniy, 
because  he  killed  the  hnndred-eyed  Argus  by 
order  of  Jupiter. 

Abgxya,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Sparta,  con- 
secrated to  her  by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of 
Lacedsmon.  Paus.  4,  c.  13. — Virg.  jEn.  3,  v. 
547. 

Aroo,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Colchis,  when 
the]^  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  Argo  has  been  oAen  dis- 
puted. Some  derive  it  from  Argos,  the  penion 
who  first  proposed  the  ez[)edition^  and  who  built 
the  ship.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  built  at 
Argos,  whence  its  name.  Cicero,  Tusc,  1,  c. 
i\  *20,  calls  it  Argo,  because  it  carried  Grecians, 
commonly  called  Arp^ves.  Diod.  4,  derives  the 
word  firom  apyos,  which  signifies  swift,  Ptole- 
my says,  but  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the 
ship,  and  called  it  Argo,  after  a  son  of  Jason, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  had 
50  oars.  According  to  many  authors,  she  had 
a  beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona 
by  Minerva,  which  had  the  power  of  giving 
oracles  to  the  Argonauts.  This  ship  was  the 
first  that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as  some  report. 
After  the  ezpediiion  was  finished,  Jason  order- 
ed her  to  be  drawn  aground  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  consecrated  her  to  the  god  of  the 
sea.  The  poets  have  made  her  a  constellation 
in  heaven.  Htfgin.  fab.  14,  A.  P.  8,  c.  37.— 
CatmU.  d£  Nupt.  Pd,  4>  THet.^VoL  Mace.  1, 
v.  93,  &c. — Phadr,  4,  fab.  6. — Stneca  in  Medea. 
— ApoUon.  Argon,— AffoUod, — Cic.  de  Nat,  D, 
-^Plin,  7,  c.  bk.-^Mana.  1. 

Argonauts,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient 
heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
Argo  to  Colchis,  about  89  years  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  or  1263  B.  C.  The  causes  of  this 
expedition  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
stance : — Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  had  mar- 
ried Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  di- 
vorced to  marry  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  As  Nephele 
was  subject  to  certain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas 
repudiated  her,  and  took  a  second  time  Ino,  by 
whom  he  had  soon  after  two  sons,  Lcarchus 
and  Melicerta.  As  the  children  of  Nephele 
were  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth, 
Ino  conceived  an  immortal  hatr^  against  them, 
and  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited 
by  a  pestilence,  by  poisoning  all  the  grain  which 
had  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Upon  this  the 
oracle  was  consulted ;  and  as  it  had  been  cor- 
rupted bv  means  of  Ino,  the  answer  was  that 
Nephele's  children  should  be  immolated  to  the 
go<u.  PhryxDs  was  apprized  of  this,  and  be 
immediately  embarked  with  his  sister  Helle, 
and  fled  to  the  court  of  iBetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
one  of  his  near  relations.  In  the  vovage  Helle 
died,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  at  Colchis,  and 
was  received  with  kindness  by  the  kine.  The 
its  have  embellished  the  flight  of  Phryxus, 
supposing  that  he  and  Helle  fled  through 

e  air  on  a  ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece  and 
wings,  and  was  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
roeech.  As  they  were  firoing  to  be  sacriflced, 
tne  ram  took  them  on  his  hack,  and  insfantly 
disappeared  in  the  air.    On  their  way  Helle 
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was  giddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  from  her  was  called  tne  HellesponL 
When  Phryxus  came  to  Colchis,  he  sacrificed 
the  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Mars,  to  whom  he  also  dedicated  the  gulden 
fleece.  He  soon  after  married  Chalciope,  ihe 
daughter  of  iBetes  j  but  his  father-in-law  envied 
him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
therefore  to  obtain  it  he  murdered  him.  Some 
time  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son  of 
^son,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown 
which  he  usurped,  (  Vid.  Pelias^  Jason,  ^son^) 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  common 
relation  Phryxus,  whom  iEetes  had  basely  mur- 
dered in  Colchis.  Jason,  who  was  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious  soul,  cheerfully 
nncertooK  the  expedition,  and  embarked  with 
all  the  young  princes  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo. 
They  sto])]^  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race 
of  men  from  the  Lemnian  women  who  had 
murdered  their  husbands.  Vid.  Hvpsipyle. 
After  they  had  left  Lemnos,  thev  visited  Samo- 
thrace,  where  they  ofiered  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  Cjzicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
Cyzicus,  the  king  of  the  country.  The  night , 
after  their  depanure,  they  were  driven  back  by  ' 
a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzicum,  and  the 
inhabitants,  supj^ingthem  to  be  their  enemies, 
the  Pelasgi,  ftiriously  attacked  them.  In  this 
nocturnal  engagement  the  slaughter  was  great, 
and  Cyzicus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason, 
who,  to  expiate  the  murder  he  had  ignorantly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Dyndymus.  From  Cyzicum  they  visited  B&- 
brycia,  otherwise  called  Bithjmia,  where  Pol- 
lux accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus,  king  of 
the  country,  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and 
slew  him.  They  were  driven  from  Bebrycia 
by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  aelivered  Phineus,  kin^  of 
the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  their  course  throueh  the  Cya- 
nean  rock  or  the  Symplegades,  ( Via.  Cyaneee,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  sea.  They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandinians,  where 
Lycus  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  their  compan- 
ions, Idmon,  and  T3rphis  their  pilot.  After 
they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were  driven  upon 
the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they  found  the 
children  of  Phryxus,  whom  JEetes,  their  grand- 
father, had  sent  to  Qreece  to  take  possession  of 
their  father's  kingdom.  From  this  island  they 
at  last  arrived  safe  at  iBa,  the  capital  of  the  Col- 
chis. Jason  explained  the  cause  of  his  voyage 
to  ^etes;  but  toe  conditions  on  which  he  was 
lo  recover  the  golden  fleece  were  so  hard,  that 
the  Argonauts  must  have  perished  in  the  at- ' 
tempt,  had  not  Meda,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.  She  had  a 
conference  with  Jason,  and  after  mutual  oaths 
of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 
pledflred  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from 
her  father's  hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married 
her,  and  carried  her  with  him  to  Qreece.  He 
was  to  tame  two  bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet 
mid  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
^and  smoke,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  made  of 
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adamant  stone,  and  to  plough  a  field  of  two  acres 
of  ground  never  before  coliivated.  AAer  this 
he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth  of  a  dragon, 
from  which  an  armed  multitude  were  to  rise  up, 
and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.  This 
done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever-watchful  dragon, 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.  All  these  la- 
bours were  to  be  performed  in  one  day ;  and 
Medea's  assistance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,  and  potions,  was  unparalleled,  easily 
extricated  Jason  Irom  all  danger,  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of 
JEetes,  and  the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  ac- 
tion. He  tamea  the  buUs  with  ease,  ploughed 
the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  when 
the  armed  nun  sprang  from  the  earth,  he  threw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  a^inst  the 
other,  till  they  all  perished.  After  tbis  he  went 
to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchanted 
herbs,  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  given 
him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtain- 
ed the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail 
with  Medea.  He  was  soon  pursued  by  Absyr- 
tus,  the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and 
was  seized  and  murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea. 
The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtus  were  strewed 
in  tbe  way  through  which  JSetes  was  to  pass, 
that  his  farther  pursuit  might  be  stopped.  After 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  they  enterea  the  Palus 
MsBotis  f  and  by  pursuing  their  course  towards 
the  left,  according  to  the  toolish  account  of  poets 
who  were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to 
the  island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  Here 
Circe  informed  Jason  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which  she  refused  to  expiate  him.  Soon  af- 
ter, they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straiLs  of 
Charybdis  and  Scylla.  where  they  must  have 
perished,  had  not  Tetnys,  the  mistress  of  Pe- 
leus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  delivered  them. 
They  were  presenredfrom  the  Sirens  by  the 
elooueaee  of  Orpheus,  and  arrired  in  the  island 
of  the  Phnacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  by  a 
d  iflerent  course.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
Medea  should  be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been 
actually  married  to  Jason;  but  the  wife  of  Al- 
clnous,  the  king  of  the  country,  being  appointed 
umpire  between  the  Cdchians  and  Argonauts, 
had  the  marriage  privately  consummated  by 
night,  and  declared  that  the  claims  of  iEetes 
to  Medea  were  now  void.  From  Phseacia 
the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
coast  of  Afhea,  and,  after  many  disasters,  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived 
safe  in  Thessaly.  Apollonius  Rhodius  gives 
another  account  equallv  improbable.  He  says 
that  they  sailed  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the 
months  of  tbe  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pur- 
sued tbeni  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the 
river.  After  they  had  continued  their  voyage 
for  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the 
country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150  miles. 
Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had  pur- 


sued the  samtf  measures,  and  esoveyad  his 
ships  in  like  maimer  over  the  land.  Absyrtus 
was  immediately  put  to  death ;  and  soon  after 
the  beam  of  Dodona  (  Vid,  Argo)  gave  an  ora- 
cle, that  Jason  should  never  reium  home  if  he 
was  not  previously  purified  of  tbe  murder.  Upon 
this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of  .£a,  where 
Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  .£etes,  expiated 
him  without  knowing  who  he  was.  There  is  a 
third  tradition,  which  maintains,  that  they  re- 
turned to  Colchis  a  second  lime,  and  visited 
many  places  of  Asia.  This  famous  expedition 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  of  the 
world ',  it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many  writers, 
and  among  the  nistorians,  Diodorns  Siculos, 
Strabo,  ApoUodorus,  and  Justin;  and  amona 
the  poets,  Onomacritus,  more  generally  calleo 
Orpneus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Pindar,  and 
YaJerios  Flaccus,  have  extensively  given  an 
account  of  its  most  remarkable  particularsL 
The  number  of  the  Argonauts  is  not  exactly 
known.  ApoUodorus  and*  Diodorns  sav  thai 
they  were  54.  Tzetzes  admits  the  number  of 
50,  but  ApoUodorus  mentions  only  45.  The 
following  list  is  drawn  from  the  vanous  authors 
who  have  made  mention  of  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition. Jason,  son  of  ^£son,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  chief.  His  companions  were  Acastus, 
son  of  Pelias,  Actor,  son  of  Hippasos,  Adme- 
tus,  son  of  Pherea,  JSsculapius,  son  of  Apollo, 
iBtalides,  son  of  Mercury  and  Eupoleme,  Al- 
menus,  son  of  Mars,  Amphiarati8»  son  of 
(Ecleus,  Amphidamus,  son  oi  Aleos^  Amphion, 
son  of  Hvperasius,  Ancens,  a  son  oi  Lycnigus, 
and  another  of  the  same  name,  Areus,  Aigus, 
the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo,  Argus,  son  of 
Phryxus,  Armenus,  Ascalaphus,son.of  Mars, 
Asterion,  son  of  Comeles,  Asterios,  son  uf  He- 
lens, AugoBs,  son  of  Sol,  Atalanta,  daughter  of 
Schoeneus,  disguised  in  a  man's  dsess,  Autoly- 
cus,  son  of  Mercury,  Azorus,  Bupbagos,  But^ 
son  of  Teleon,  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  Canthns, 
■on  of  Abas,  Castor,  son  of  Jupiter,  Ceneus,soa 
of  Elatus,  Cepheus,  son  of  Alens,  Cius,  Cly- 
tius,  and  Iphitus,  sons  of  Eurythus,  Coranus, 
Deucalion,  son  of  Minos,  Echion,  jod  ofMer- 
cury  and  Antianira,  Ergynus,  son  of  Neptune, 
Euphemus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Maclonassa, 
EriDotes,  Eur]ralas,  son  of  Cisteus,  Euxydasaas 
and  Eurythiott,  sons  of  Iras,  Burytos,  son  of 
Mercury,  Olaucus,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter, 
Idas,  son  of  Aphareus,  lalmenus,  son  of  Mart, 
Idman,  son  or  Abas,  lolaus,  son  of  Iphiclus, 
Iphiclus,  son  of  Thestius,  Ipbiclus,  son  of  Phi- 
lactts,  Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  Lynceus,  son  of 
Aphareus,  Iritus,  son  of  Naubolus,  Laertes,  son 
of  Arcesius,  Laocoon,  Leodatus,  son  of  Bias, 
Leitus,  son  of  Alector,  Meleager,  son  of  GSne- 
us,  Menoetius,  son  of  Actor,  Mopsus,  son  of 
Amphycos,  Nauplias,  son  of  Neptune,  Neleus, 
the  oroiber  of  Peleu^,  Nestor,  son  of  Neleu& 
Oileus,  the  father  of  Ajax,  Orpheus,  son  a 
QSager,  Palemon,  son  of.£t61ius,  Peleusand 
Telamon, sons  of  JEaen&  Peridimenes,  son  of 
Neleus,  reneleus,  son  of  Hipalmus,  Philocte- 
tes,  son  of  P<san,Phlias,  Pollux,  son  of  Jupiier, 
Poljrphemus,  son  of  Elates,  Poeas,  son  of  Thao- 
macus,  Phanus,  son  of  Bacchus,  Phalerus,aiflk 
of  Alcon,  Phoeas  and  Priasus,  sons  of  Ceneu^ 
one  of  the  Lapiths,  Talaus,  Tiphus,  son  or 
Aginus,  Stap4)ilus«  son  of  Bacchus,  two  of  the 
name  of  Iphitus,  Theseus,  son  of  JEgeus,  with 
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Ins  friend  Pirithous.    Amon^  these  JEscalap 
pins  was  physician,  and  Typhis  was  pilot 

ARODSf,  1.  a  son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  often 
called  Artslarides.  He  married  kmene,  the 
daughter  of  the  Asopns.  As  he  had  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
time,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  lo,  whom  Jupiter 
had  changed  into  a  heifer;  but  Mercury,  by 
order  of  Jupiter,  slew  him  b^  lulling  all  his 
eyes  asleep  with  the  sound  ot  his  lyre.  Juno 
pat  the  eyes  of  Argus  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock, 
a  bird  sacred  to  her  divinity.  Mnckus.  Jdyl. — 
Ovid,  Met,  1,  &b.  12  and  13.— Pr^r^.  1,  v.  585, 

Ac.  el.  Z.'^ApoUod.  1.  c.  9,  1.  S,  c.  1. II.  A 

son  of  Danaus,  who  built  the  ship  Argo.    Id. 

14. III.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  the  first 

child  which  the  father  of  the  gods  had  by  a 
mortal.    He  built  Argos,  and  married  Evaane, 

the  daughter  of  Strymon.    Id.  145. IV.  A 

dog  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  his  master  aAer  an 
absence  ol  20  years.    Homer.  Od.  17,  v.  900. 

AROYNim,  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she  re- 
ceived from  ArgynnuSf  a  favourite  youth  of 
Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Cephi- 
811S.    Properi.  3,  el.  v.  52. 

Argt RA.     Vid.  Selimnus. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
▼ho  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  Minotaur,  and  ^ve  him  a  clew  of 
thread,  by  which  he  extncated  himself  fi'om 
the  difficult  windings  of  his  confinement.  Af- 
ter he  had  conquer^  the  Minotaur,  he  carried 
her  away  according  to  the  promise  he  had  made, 
and  married  her ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Nazos  he  forsook  her,  though  she  was 
already  pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love  with  the 
most  endearing  tenderness.  Ariadne,  upon 
being  abandcmed  by  Theseus,  hung  herself, 
according  to  some ;  but  Plutarch  says  that  she 
lived  many  years  after.  According  to  some 
writers,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had 
forsaken  her,  and  save  her  a  crown  of  seven 
stars,  which,  after  her  death,  was  made  a  con- 
stellation. The  Argives  showed  Ariadne's 
tomb,  and  whec  one  of  their  temples  was  re- 

eired,  her  ashes  were  found  in  an  earthen  nm. 
omer,  Od.  11,  v.  320,  says,  that  Diana  de- 
tained Ariadne  at  Nazos.  PhU.  in  Thes. — 
Ovid.  Met  8,  fab.  2.  Bennd.  10.  De  AH,  Am. 
5t,  Fast.  3,  ▼.  4e2.~Gstetf.  de  Nujd.  Pel.  ^ 
'T%et.  ep.  61.— jB^^fk  fab.  14,  43,  ^TO.—Ape^ 
led.  3,  c.  1. 

AaiaA,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  JEge- 
us,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after  he  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  iBsculapius. 
Otnd,  Mei,  15,  v.  644.—  Virg,  jBn.  7,  v.  702,  Ajt. 

Ariow,  I,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician, 
son  of  Cyclos,  of  Metnymna,  in  the  island  or 
Lesbos.  He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense 
riches  by  his  profession.  Some  time  after  he 
wished  to  revisit  his  native  country;  and  the  sail- 
ors of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  resolved 
to  murder  him,to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was 
carrying  to  Lesbos.  Arion,  seeine  them  inflex- 
ible m  their  resolutions,  begged  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  play  some  melodious  tune ;  and 
as  soon  as  be  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself 
into  ilie  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been 
attracted  round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
orasic:  and  it  is  said  tliat  one  of  them  carried 


I  him  safis  on  his  baelc  to  Tsfinams,  whence  he 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Hygin.  fab.  l9i.—BifrodoL  1,  c.  23  and  24.— 
jElian,  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  Ab.—Ital.  11.  Propert. 

2,  el.  26,  V.  17.— P^.  in  Symp. II.  A  horse, 

sprung  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  which  had  the 
]K}wer  of  speech,  the  feet  on  the  right  side  like 
those  of  a  man,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a 
horse.  Arion  was  brought  up  by  the  Nereides, 
who  often  harnessed  him  to  his  father's  chariot, 
which  he  drew  over  the  sea  with  uncommon 
swiftness.  Neptune  gave  him  to  Copreus,  who 
presented  him  to  Hercules.  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  received  him  as  a  present  from  Hercules, 
and  with  this  wonderfbl  animal  he  won  the  prize 
at  the  Nemsan  games.  Paiti.  8,  c.  25. — Pr&» 
pert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  37. — ApoUod.  3,  c.  6. 

Aristjecb,  von  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  was  bom  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  hunting 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomus  and  Agre- 
UR.    After  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest 

Sirt  of  the  world,  Aristaeus  came  to  settle  in 
reece,  where  he  married  Autonoe,  the  dauffh* 
ler  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Actaeon.  He  fell  in  love  with  Enrydice,  the 
wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  in  the  fields. 
She  was  stung  b^  a  serpent  that  lay  in  the  grass, 
and  died,  for  which  the  gods  destroyed  all  the 
bees  of  Aristaeus.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
appeasing  the  manes  of  Enrydice  by  the  in- 
struction of  Proteus,  and  his  bees  were  restored 
to  him.  Some  authors  say,  that  Aristanis  had 
the  care  of  Bacchus  when  young,  and  that  he 
was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  god. 
Aristaetis  went  to  live  on  mount  Haemus,  where 
he  died.  He  was,  after  death,  worshipped  m 
a  demi-god.  Aristteus  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  the  nymphs  the  cultivation  of  olives,  and 
the  management  of  bees,  &c.  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Virg.  O, 
4,  v.  317.— Dwrf.  4.— Justin.  13,  c.  7.— Owrf. 
F\ut.  1,  V.  363.- Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18.— Pa«5. 
10,  c.  17.— £iyrrii.  fab.  161,  181,  ^r—ApoUod. 

3,  c.  4,—Heroi0t.  4,  c.  4,  &c.—Peif€en.  1,  c.  24. 
Artemisia.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Arubris,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accoums,  Osiris 
and  bis  were  marrieotogether  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  his  was  pregnant  of  Arueris  before 
die  was  bom. 

Anuirmrs,  I.  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the  rites 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  orored  violence  to  his 

daughter  MedoUina.    Plui.  in  ParaU. ^IL 

A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic  wars 
in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

T^uU.  Aim.  1. — Senec.  ep.  14. III.  Another 

Latin  writer.    Senu,  de  Benef,  6.— lY.  Pa- 

terculus.  Vid.  Pkalaris,    PhiLinParaU. 

v.  Stella,  aiioet  descended  of  a  consular  family 
in  the  age  or  Domitian. 

AacALlFinTs,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  at  the  headof  the  Orchomenians, 
with  his  brother  lalmenus.  He  was  killed  by 
Deiphobus.    Hitmer.  U.  2,  v.  13, 1. 9,  v.  82,  I 

13,  He  518. II.  A  son  of  Acheron  bj^Goreyra 

or  Orphne.  When  Ceres  had  obtained  from 
Jupiter  her  daughter's  freedom  and  return  tipoa 
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earth,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Plato,  Ascalaphns  discovered  that 
she  nad  eaten  some  pomegranates  from  a  tree ; 
apon  which  Proserpme  was  so  displeased  with 
Ascalaphns,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  his 
head,  and  immediately  tamed  him  into  an  owl. 
ApoUod.  1,  c  5, 1.  a^  c.  5.~-09ii.  MU.  6,  fab.  8. 

AacAHmB.     Vid.  Patt  II. 

Asius,  a  son  of  Dymas^rother  of  Hecaba. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
killed  by  Idomeneas.  Bowur,  B,  2,  v.  342, 1. 
12,  V.  95. 1. 13,  V.  384. 

As6po8,  a  son  of  Neptnne,  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  river  of  Peloponnesos.  Three  of  his 
daagbters  are  particolarly  celebrated,  ^gina, 
Salamis,  and  Ismene.  ApoUod.  I,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c. 
12.— Pans.  2,  c.  12. 

Aspl£don,  a  son  of  Neptane  by  the  nymph 
Midea.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  city  of  BoDoiia, 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer,  il.  2,  v.  18.— Paw.  9,  c.  38. 

AssarIcus.     Vid,  Part  II. 

AsTABTE,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the 
same  as  the  Venas  of  the  Greeks,  the  daaghter 
of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  the  seven  Titanides. 
She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria, 
which  was  served  by  300  priests,  who  were  al- 
ways  employed  in  offering  sacrifices.  She  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  a  star  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  gave  li^ht  to  her  temple.  Astarte  has 
been  identified  with  other  goddesses.  In  the  sa- 
cred writings  she  is  called  Ashtoreth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  Sidonians,  to  which  people,  with  the 
other  Phoenicians,  she  was  an  original  deity. 
Being  also  the  wife  of  Adonis,  she  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  the  wife  of  the  Eg3rptian 
Osiris,  because  Adonis  and  Osiris  are  the  same. 
She  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  veneration 
and  with  the  greatest  pomp  at  Ascalon.  iMcian. 
de  Dea  Syria. — Cic.  de  Sal.  D.— Judges  zi.  5 
and  33. 

AsTERiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra. She  married  Pcrses,  son  of  Crius,  by  whom 
she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle ;  but  falling  under  his  displea- 
sure, she  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  Oriyx 
by  the  Greeksj  whence  the  name  of  Ort^gia^ 
given  to  that  island  in  the  Archipelago  where 
she  retired.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. — Hygin.  fab. 

fil^.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  2,  &c. II.  One"  of  the 

daosrhters  of  Atlas,  mother  of  (Enomaus,  king 
of  Pisa.    Hygin.  fab.  250. 

AsTERioN,'  and  Asterius,  I.  a  river  god,  fa- 
ther of  Eaba»»T  ProRymna,  and  Acrsea,  who 
murdered  the  goddess  Juno.    Pau$.  2,  c.  17. 

II.  A  son  of  Minos  2d,  king  of  Crete,  bv 

Pasiphae.  He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  thongh 
he  was  thought  the  strongest  of  bis  age.  Apol- 
lodoms  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  fa- 
moas  Minotaur.  According  to  some,  Asterion 
was  son  of  Tentamus,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  £olus;  and  they  say  that  he  was  sumamed 
Jupiter,  because  he  had  <*arried  away  Europe, 
by  whom  he  had  Minos  the  1st.  Diod.  4. — 
ApoUod.  3.— Paiw.  2,  c.  31. 

AsTER^pe,  and  AstbropSa,  I.  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades, who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and  most 
illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constellations  after 
death.— II.  A  daughter  of  Pelias,  king  of 
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lolchos,  who  assiated  her  sisters  to  kill  her  te- 
ther, whom  Medea  promised  to  restore  to  life. 
Her  grave  was  seen  in  Arcadia  in  the  time  of 
Pauaamas^  8,  c.  11. 

AsTEROP£Us,  a  king  of  Paeonia,  son  of  Pe- 
legon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  killed,  after  a  brave  resistance,  by 
Achilles.    Homtr.  Jl.  17,  Ac 

AffTRXA,  a  daoghter  of  Ammus,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, or,  according  toothers,  of  Titan,  Saturn's 
brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make  her  daughter 
of  Jupiier  and  Themis,  and  others  consider  her 
the  same  as  Rhea,  wife  of  Saturn.  She  was 
called  Justice,  of  which  virtue  she  was  the  god- 
dess. She  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the  poeis 
mention,  during  the  golden  age,  which  is  often 
called  the  age  of  Astrea;  but  the  wickedness 
and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  in 
the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed 
among  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  under 
the  name  of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  a 
virgin,  with  a  stem  but  majestic  cotutenance, 
holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  Sense  in  OUaio. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  V.  U^.—Arai.  1.  Pk4tnom.  y.  9&— tt- 
siod. — T%eog, 

AstyIge,  a  daughter  of  Hypseas,  who  mar- 
ried Periphas,  by  whom  .<ihe  had  some  children, 
among  whom  was  Antion,  the  father  of  Ixion. 

AsTTANAX.     Vid.  Part  II. 

AsTTCRATiA,  L  the  daughter  of  ^olns.  Ho- 
mer. /Z.-— — II.  A  daughter  of  Amphioo  and 
Niobe. 

AsTTDAMU,  or  AsTTADAMiA,  I.  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia,  mar- 
ried Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  who  was  king  of 
lolchos.  Vid.  Peleus.  She  is  called  by  some 
Hippolyte,  and  by  others  Cretheis.    ApoUod.  2. 

c.  13. — Pindar,  ffem.  4. 11.  A  daughter  of 

Ormenus,  carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom 
she  had  Tlepolemus.    Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  v.  dOi 

Arrf  Lus,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapithae.  OvU. 
Met.  12,  V.  338. 

AaTTNdME,  I.  a  daughter  of  Amphioo. 

II.  Of  Talaus.     Hygin.     Vid.  Ckryjeg. 

AsTTficHE,  and  ^utyocbIa,  I.  a  daughter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphas  and  lal- 
menus,  who  were  at  the  Trojan  war.     Btmer. 

Jl.  2,  V.  20. II.  A  daughter  of  Amphioo  and 

Niobe.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  4. III.  A  daoghter  at 

the  Simois.  who  married  Erichthoniua.    M,  3, 

c.  12. IV.  The  wife  of  Strophios,  sister  to 

Agamemnon.    Hygin, 

Atalanta,  a  daughter  of  Schoeneus,  king  d 
Scyros  According  to  some  she  was  the  daogh- 
ter of  Ja««us  or  Jasius,  bv  Clymene;  bat  others 
say  that  Menalion  was  ner  father.  Thb  un- 
certainty as  to  the  name  of  her  father,  has  led 
some  mytholo^ists  to  maintain  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  that  name.  Atalanta  was  bom 
in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  deter- 
mined to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy;  but  her 
beauty  gained  her  many  admirers,  and  to  free 
herself  from  their  importnnittes,  she  praposed  to 
run  a  race  with  them.  They  were  to  run  with- 
out arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  dart  m  her 
hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start  first,  and  who- 
ever arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  woold  be 
made  her  husband;  but  all  those  whom  ^ 
overtook,  were  to  be  killed  by.  the  dart  with 
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'  which  she  had  armed  herself.  Many  of  her 
sniiters  perished  in  the  attempt,  till  Hippomenes, 
the  son  of  Macareus,  proposed  himself  as  her 
admirer.  Venus  had  presented  him  with  three 
golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  or,  according  to  others,  from  an  orchard  in 
Cypms;  and  as  soon  as  be  had  started  in  the 
coarse,  he  artfully  threw  down  the  apples  at 

.  some  distance  one  from  the  other.  While  Ata* 

'  lanta  stopped  to  gather  the  apples,  Hippomenes 
hastened  on  his  course,  arrived  first  at  the  goal, 
and  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage.  These  two 

*  lovers,  impatient  to  consummate  their  nuptials, 
entered  the  temple  ofCybele;  and  the  goddess 
was  so  offended  at  their  impietv,  that  she  chang- 
ed them  into  two  lions.  Apoilodoras  says  that 
Atalanta's  father  was  desirous  of  raising  male 
issue,  and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  as  soon  as  bom.  She  was,  however, 
suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and  preserved  by  shep- 
herds. She  killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleus  and 
Rhecus,  who  attempted  her  virtue.  She  was 
present  at  the  huntins  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
which  she  first  wounaed,  and  received  the  head 
as  a  present  from  Meleager,who  was  enamoured 
i/f  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games  instituted  in 
Aonour  of  Pelias,  where  she  conquered  Peleus. 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  9,  &.c.—Paus.  1,  c.  36, 
45,  ^.—Hygin.  fab.  99, 174, 185,  ^m.—.mian. 
V.  H.  13,—Diod.  4.-  Ovid.  MsL  8,  fab.  4, 1. 10, 
fab.  11. — Euripid.  in  PhcBtiiss. 

Ataroatts,  a  divinity  among  the  Syrians, 
represented  as  a  Siren.  She  is  considered  by 
some  the  same  as  Venus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
syrians under  the  name  of  Astarte.  Strab.  16. 
AxKithe  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter. She  raised  such  jealousy  and  sedition  in 
neaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  banished 
her  for  ever  flrom  heaven,  and  sent  her  to  dwell 
on  earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wicked- 
ness, and  sowed  commotions  among  them.  Ho- 
faer.  B.  19.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discord  of 
the  Latins. 

Athamas,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  was 
son  of  iBolus.  He  married  Themisto,  whom 
some  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice,  and 
by  her  he  had  Phryzus  and  Helle.  Some  time 
after,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  subject  to 
fits  of  madness,  be  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus 
and  Melicerta.  Ino  became  jealous  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele;  because  they  were  to  ascend 
their  fathers  throne  m  preference  to  her  own, 
therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them ;  but  they 
escaped  fVom  her  fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden 
ram.  Vid.  Phryxus  and  Arfffmaula.  Accord- 
ing to  the  GrecV  scholiast  of  Lycophron,  v.  22, 
Ino  attempted  to  destroy  the  com  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  soothsayer,  at  her  insti^tion,  told 
Atharoas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield  its 
usual  inerease,  he  must  sacrifice  one  of  the  chil- 
drcn  of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The  credulous 
father  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was 
saved  by  Nephele.  The  prosperity  of  Ino  was 
displeasinc;  to  Juno,  more  particularly  because 
she  wai  descended  from  Venus.  The  goddess 
therefore  sent  Ti.siphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to 
the  house  of  Athamas,  who  became  inflamed 
with  such  sudden  f\iry,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a 
lioness,  and  her  two  children  to  be  whelps.  In 
this  fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  froni 
her,  and  killed  him ;  upon  which  Ino  fled  with 


Melicena,  and  with  him  in  her  arms,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  called  Leucoihoe.  After  this,  Athamas 
recovered  his  senses ;  and  as  he  was  without 
children,  he  adopted  Coronus  and  Aliartus,  the 
sons  of  Thersander  his  nephew.  Ifygir^.  fab. 
1,  2, 5,  WS.—ApoUod,  1,  c.  7  and  9.— Ovid,  Mek 
4,  V.  467,  Ac.  Fast.  6,  v.  489.— Paw.  9,  c.  34. 

Ath£na,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  wfore 
Cecrops  had.  introduced  the  worship  of  tne  god- 
dess into  Greece.    Patis.  1,  c.  2. 

Atlantides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven 


gods  and  most  illustrious  heroes, 
and  their  children  were  founders  of  many  na- 
tions and  cities.  The  Atlantides  were  called 
nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  account  of 
their  great  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
name  of  Hespendes  was  also  given  ihem  on 
account  of  their  mother  Hesperis.  They  were 
made  constellations  afler  death.    Vid.  pUituUt. 

Atlantis,  a  celebrated  fabulous  island,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  of  which  the  supposed 
situation  is  unknown.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetos 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  He  was 
brother  to  Epimetheas,  Prometheus,  and  Me- 
ncetius.  His  mother's  name,  according  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  or  Hesperis,  according  to 
others,  bv  whom  he  had  seven  daughters,  called 
Atlantides.  Vid.  AtianUdes.  He  was  king  of 
Mauretania,  and  master  of  a  thoasand  flocks 
of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful  gardens, 
abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit,  which  he 
had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.  Perseus, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  passed  by 
the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  demanded  hospitality. 
The  king,  who  was  informed  by  an  oracle  of 
Themis  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Jupiter,  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  even  offered  him  violence.  Perseus, 
who  was  unequal  in  strength,  showed  him  Me- 
dusa's head,  and  Atlas  was  instantly  changed 
into  a  large  mountain.  This  mountain,  which 
runs  across  the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and 
west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancients  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that 
Atlas  supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
Hyginus  says  that  Atlas  assisted  the  giants  in 
their  wars  i^galnst  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  fable  that  Atlas  supjiorted  the  hea^ 
vens  on  his  back,  arises  from  his  fondness  for 
astronomy,  and  his  often  fVequenting  elevated 
places  and  mountains,  whence  he  might  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters  of  Atlas 
were  carried  away  by  Bnsiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  redeemed  by  tiercules,  who  received  as  a 
reward  from  the  father  the  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, and  a  celestial  globe.  This  knowledge 
Hercules  communicated  to  the  Greeks;  whence 
the  fable  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for 
some  time  the  labours  of  Atlas,  by  taking  upon 
his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors  there  were  two  other 
persons  of  that  name,  a  k'ng  of  Italy,  father  of 
Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Maia, 
the  mother  of  Mercurv.  Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  48L 
1.  8,  Y.  186.— OriU  Met.  4,  fab.  Yt.^Diod.  3. 
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tMcan^  9,  ▼.  6fi7,  Ac.— rot  ¥%tu,  5.— ify^«. 
83,  h26.  156,  157,  193.— AroliM  in  .dJiraJi.— 
ApoUod,  l.-^Buiod,  JTUog.  ▼.  506,  &c. 

Atrax.  a  son  of  JEtolns,  or,  according  to 
others,  ot  the  river  Pencils.  He  was  king  of 
Tbfssaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  He  was  father  to  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Pirithous,  and  whom  we 
most  not  confound  with  the  wife  of  Pelops,  who 
bore  the  same  name.  JProperi.  1,  el.  8,  v.  25. — 
Stal.  1.  T%eb,  y,  106.— Ovui.  MsL  13,  T.  309. 

Atreus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ATRdpos.     Vid.  Parcm. 

Atys,  I.  a  youth  to  whom  Ismene,  the  daugh- 
ter of  (Edipus,  was  promised  in  marriafe.  fie 
was  killed  ov  Tydeus  before  his  nuptials.  SUU, 

Theb.  8,  y.  598. II.  A  son  of  LdDmiace^  the 

daufi[hier  of  the  river  Cranges^  who  assisted 
Cepheus  in  preventing  the  marriage  of  Andro- 
meda, and  was  killed  by  Perseus  with  a  burn- 
ing log  of  wood.    Ovid,  Ma.  5,  v.  47. ^III. 

Vid.  Part  II.,  article  CatuUus. 

AvBirriNUt,  a  son  of  Hercules,  bv  Rhea,  who 
assisted  Turn  us  against  iEneas,and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  valour.    Virg.  JBn.  7.  v.  657. 

AuGA,  and  Auoe,  and  Auqea,  daughter  of 
Aleus,  kingof  Tegea,  by  Neeera.  Vid.  Ttlephus, 

AuGiAS,  and  Adoeas,  son  of  Eleus  or  filius, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  aAerwards  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept  had  never  been  cleaned, 
so  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossibility  to  any 
man.  Hercules  undertook  it  on  promise  of  re- 
ceiving as  a  reward  the  tenth  part  of  the  herds 
of  A  ugi&s,  or  something  equivalent.  The  hero 
changed  the  course  of  the  river  Alphea<^  or,  ac- 
cordiQg  to  others,  of  the  Peneus,  which  imme- 
diately carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the 
stables.  Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense, on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made  use 
of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any  labour 
or  trouble ;  and  he  further  drove  his  own  son 
Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because  he  support- 
ed the  claims  of  the  hero.  The  refusal  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  Hercules  conquered  Elis, 
put  to  deaih  Augias,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Phyleus.  Pausanias  says,  5,  c.  2  and  3,  that 
Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augias  for  the  sake 
of  his  son,  and  that  Phyleus  went  to  settle  in 
Dulichium ;  and  that  at  the  death  of  Augias, 
his  other  son,  Agasthenes,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Augias  received,  after  his  death,  the 
honours  which  were  generally  paid  to  a  hero. 
Augias  has  been  called  the  son  of  Sol.  because 
Elius  signifies  the  sun.  The  provero  of  Au- 
gean Uable  is  now  applied  to  an  impossibility. 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  30,  157.— P/in.  17,  c.  9.— 
Strab.  %.^ApoHod.  3. 

AuRftRA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Thea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Titan  or  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  of 
Crius,  and  brother  to  Pei^es,  was  her  father; 
hence  her  surname  of  PaUanUets,  She  married 
Astneus,  and  was  mother  of  the  Winds,  the 
Stars,  &c.  Her  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Cephalus  are  also  famous;  by  the  former  she 
had  Memnon,  and  iEmathion,  and  Phaeton  by 
the  latter.  Vid.  Cephalus  and  Tith4mit.  She 
had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she  car- 
ried to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  killed 
by  Diana's  arrows.  Aurora  is  generally  repre- 


sented by  the  poets  drawn  in  a  rofl^-cotoued 
chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy  fingers  the 
gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew  upon  the 
earth,  and  making  uie  flowers  grow.  Her  cha- 
riot is  generally  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  she 
is  covered  with  a  veil.  Nox  and  Somnus  fiy 
before  her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  dis* 
appear  at  her  approach.  She  always  sets  out  be- 
fore the  sun,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  his  rising. 
The  Greeks  call  her  Eos  Bmner.  S.  8,  Od.  la 
B^n.  in  Vener.^Ovid.  MA.  3, 9,  \b.—AfeiUad. 
1,  Z.—Virg.  JBn.  6,  v  f&b.—  VarTO.  de  L,  L.  b, 
Ac. — Besiod.  Theog. — Bygin.pre^.  fab. 

AcBON,  a  son  or  Ulysses  and  Calypso^  from 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Itaiy,  are  de- 
scended. 

AosTBR,  one  of  the  winds  blowing  from  die 
50Uth|  whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  fioweis 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain. 
Virg.  Bel.  3,  V.  58.     Vid.  Venlu 

AuTocTHOKES.     Vid.  Part  IL 

AuTdLTcus.  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chiooe.  a 
daughter  of  Dsedalion.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. His  craA  as  a  thief  has  bem  greatly 
celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  after 
he  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  same  to 
Sisyphus  son  of  uEolos:  but  Sisyphna  was  as 
craily  as  Autolycus,  and  he  knew  nu  own  oxen 
hj  a  mark  which  he  had  made  under  their  feet 
Autolvcus  was  so  pleased  with  the  artifice  of 
Sisypnus,  that  he  immediately  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  and  even  permitted  Kim  freely 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Antidei. 
Ifygin.  fab.  300,  Ac-^Ovid.  MbL  1,  fth.  a— 
ApoUodA.— Homer.  Od  14. 

AuTOMEDONj  a  son  of  Dioreus,  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  cha- 
rioteer of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served 
Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity.  Bomer.  JL  9, 
16,  &c.— Ft>x.  JBn.  8,  v.  477. 

AuTONOB,  I.  a  daughter  d  Cadmus,  who 
married  Aristseus,  by  whom  she  had  Aciaeoo, 
oflen  called  AuUmeius  heros.  The  death  of  her 
son  (  Vid.  Actaon)  was  so  painful  to  her,  that 
she  retired  from  BoBotia  to  Megara,  where  she 
soon  after  died.    Pans.  1,  c.  41 — B^gvn,  f^ 

179.— arid.  Met.  3,  v.  730. IL  One  of  the 

Danaides.    Ap^Uod.  3. 

AzAN,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  by 
Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania.  There 
was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  Ctii^rins^ 
whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  to  those 
who  drank  them,  VUruv.  8,  c.  3.— Ovi^  MtL 
15,  V.  333.^Paia.  8,  c.  4. 

B. 

BACxmXnjB,  a  Corinthian  fhmily  descended 
from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionysius.  &i  their 
nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report,  tore  to 
pieces  Actaeon,  son  of  Melissos,  which  so  en- 


raged the  father,  that  before  the  altar  he 
treated  the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  he  immediately  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchladae  were  hunwhfd, 
and  went  to  settle  in  Sicily,  between  Pnchynma 
and  Pelorus.  Ovid.  MU.  6,  v.  407. — SIvw.  8L 
Bacchus,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cad  mas.    After  she  had 
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jqf«d  the  eompoiy  of  Japiter,  Semek  was  de- 
ceived, and  perished  by  the  artifice  of  Jono. 
This  goddess  assumed  the  shape  of  Beroc,  Se- 
mele's  narse,  and  persuaded  her  that  she  ought 
to  beg  of  Jupiter  to  come  to  her  with  the  same 
majesty  as  he  courted  the  embraces  of  Juno. 
The  artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  prom^ 
ised  his  mistress  whatever  she  asked,  Semele 
required  him  to  visit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of 
a  god.  Jupiter  was  unable  to  violate  his  oath, 
aad  Semele,  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupi- 
ter, was  consumed  and  reduced  to  aslies.  The 
child^of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven 
montDS,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  the 
flames,  and  put  in  his  father^  thigh,  where  he 
remained  the  full  lime  he  naturally  was  to  have 
been  in  his  mother's  womb.  From  this  circum- 
stance Bacchus  has  been  called  Bmaier,  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Ache- 
loos,  saved  him  from  the  flames.  Ovid  says, 
that  after  his  birth  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
aunt  Ino,  and  afterwards  intrust^  to  the  care 
of  the  nyinphs  of  Nysa.  Lucian  supposes  that 
Mercury  carried  him,  as  soon  as  bom,  to  the 
nymj^  of  Nysa;  and  Apollonius says,  that  he 
was  carried  by  Mereuiy  to  a  nympn  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
power  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  S^me  support  that  Nazos  can  boast  of 
the  place  of  his  education,  under  the  nymphs 
Philia,  Goronh,  and  Glyda.  Pausanias  relates 
a  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Brar 
siae  in  Peloponnesus;  and  accordingly  mentions 
that  Cadmus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  daugh- 
ter's amours,  shut  her  up,  with  her  child  lately 
bom,  in  a  coffer,  and  exposed  them  on  the  sea. 
The  cofier  was  carried  safeb^  the  waves  to  the 
coast  of  Brasiae ;  but  Semele  was  found  dead 
and  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  properly 
educated.  This  diversity  of  opinion  snows 
that  there  were  many  of  the  same  name.  Dio- 
doras  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  greater 
number ;  but  among  them  all,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele  seems  to  have  obtained  the  merit 
of  the  rest.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  his  history  is  drawn  ftrom  the  Egyp- 
tian traditions  concerning  that  ancient  king. 
Bacchus  assisted  the  gods  in  their  war  against 
the  giants,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  son 
of  Semele  was  not  then  bora :  this  tradition, 
therefore,  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Osiris, 
who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and 
the  worship  of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by 
Orpheus  into  Greece  under  the  name  of  Bac^ 
chns.  In  his  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
islana  of  Nazos.  and  carried  awav  by  some 
mariners,  whom  ne  changed  into  dolphins,  ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  concern 
at  nis  misfortune.  His  expedition  into  the  East 
is  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  com]X)sed  of  men  as  well  as  of  women, 
all  inspired  with  divine  fury,  and  armed  with 
thyrsuses,  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. The  leader  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  was  accompanied  by  Pan 
and  Silenns,  and  all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests 
were  easy  and  without  bloodshed ;  the  people 
easily  submitted,  and  gratefully  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  god, the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use 
of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
manner  of  making  honey.    Amidst  his  benevo- 


lence to  mankind*  he  was  relentless  in  punishing 
all  want  of  respect  to  his  divinity;  and  the 
punishment  he  mflicted  on  Pentbeus,  Agave. 
Lycurgns,  &c,  is  well  known.  He  has  received 
the  names  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Lyseus,  Evan, 
ThyonseuSy  Psilas,  dec.,  which  are  mostly  de- 
rived ftrom  the  places  where  he  received  ado- 
ration, or  from  tne  ceremonies  observed  in  his 
festivals.  As  he  was  the  |;od  of  vintage,  of 
wine,  and  of  drinkers^  he  is  ^nerally  repre- 
sentea  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with 
a  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  His  figure  is  that  of  an 
efieminate  yoimg  man,  to  denote  the  joy  which 
commonly  prevails  at  feasts;  and  sometimes 
that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach  us  that  wine  taken 
immoderately  will  enervate  us,  and  consume 
our  health,  render  us  loquacious  and  childish 
like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep  secrets.  The 
panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because  he  went  in  his 
expedition  covered  with  the  skin  of  that  beast. 
The  ma^ye  is  also  his  favourite  bird,  because 
in  his  triumphs  people  were  permitted  to  speak 
with  boldness  and  liberty.  JBacchus  is  some- 
times represented  like  an  infant,  holding  a 
thyrsus  and  cluster  of  grapes,  with  a  hom.  He 
often  appears  naked,  and  riding  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus, 
who  was  his  foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a 
celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is 
then  the  same  as  tne  »un  or  Osiris  of  Egypt 
The  festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called 
Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus  and 
his  daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries 
which  arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals are  well  known.  Vid.  Dionysia,  The 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He 
married  Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Naxos ;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Ceranus, .  Thoas,  (Enopion,  Tauropolis,  &c. 
According  to  some,  he  was  the  father  of  Hy- 
menseus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god 
of  marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed  pigs  to 
him  before  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  fir- 
tree,  the  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  and  the 
vind,  were  sacred  to  him ;  and  the  goat  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  the 
great  propen-sity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the 
vine.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who 
ever  wore  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  compared 
to  that  of  Apollo;  and,  like  him^he  is  repre- 
sented with  nne  hair  loosely  flowmg  down  his 
shoulders,  find  he  is  said  to  possess  eternal 
youth.  Sometimes  he  has  horns,  either  because 
be  taught  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  with  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  father,  appeared  to  him 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  ttie  shape  of  a 
ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with  water. 
Bacchus  went  down  to  hell' to  recover  his  mo- 
ther, whom  Jupiter  willingly  made  a  goddess, 
under  the  name  of  Thyone.  The  three  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Bacchus,  whom  Diodorus 
mentions,  are,  the  one  who  conouered  the  In- 
dies, and  is  sumamed  the  bearded  Bacchus ;  a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  was  repre- 
sented with  horns :  and  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semole,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those 
mentioned  by  Cicero  are,  a  son  of  Proserpine ; 
a  son  of  Nisus,  who  built  N^;  a  son  of  Ca- 
prius,  who  reigned  in  the  Indies;  a  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  moon ;  and  a  woa  of  Thyone  and 
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Nistis.  Cie,  de  Nat,  />.  9  and  3.— Ptfiu.  S^  c. 
93,  37,  L  3,  e.  94, 1.  5,  c  19,  AcSeroM,  1,  c 
150, 1.  3,  c.  43, 48,  49.—Plul.  in  bid,  ^  Onr. 
-^Diod.  1,  3,  &c.^  Orpheus  in  DiowifS.^Apol' 
lod,  1,  c.  9, 1. 3,  c.  4,  ^.—Otid.  MU.  fab.  3,  &c. 
Amor.  3,  L  3,  Fast.  3,  v.  tl^.^JEfygin.  fab.  1&5, 
167,  dtc.— PZin.  7,  c.  56, 1.  8,  c.  3, 1  36,  c.  6.— 
Bomer.  11.  S.—Laa.defaU.Rel.  1,  c.  32.— Fir^. 
0. 3,  &c. — Euripid.  in  Bacck. — iMcian.  de  So- 
crif,  de  Baccho»  in  dial.  Deer. — Afpian,  in 
Cyneg. — PhUostrai,  1,  Icon,  c.  50. — Stnee.  in 
Chor,  (Edip.—MaHUd.  8,  ep.  36, 1. 14,  ep.  107. 

Ba8il£a,  a  daughter  of  Ccelua  and  Terra, 
who  was  molher  of  all  the  gods.    Diod.  3. 

Batia,  a  daughter  of  Teocer,  who  married 
Dardanos.    ApeUod.  3,  c.  10. 

Battds,  a  shepherd  of  Pylos,  who  promised 
Mercury  that  he  would  not  discover  his  having 
ttolentbe  flocks  of  Admetus,  which  Apollo  tend- 
ed. He  violated  his  promise,  and  was  turned 
into  apumice  stone.    Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  703. 

Baubo.  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over'rhe  world,  and 
gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  Ovid, 
Met.  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who,  with 
her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small  cottage, 
in  a  penurious  manner,  when  Jupiter  ana 
Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The 
gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where  thej  received 
tne  best  things  it  afibroed  |  and  Jupiter  was  so 
pleased  with  their  hospitality,  that  he  metamor- 
phosed their  dwelling  into  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, of  which  Baucis  and  her  husband  were 
made  priests.  After  they  had  lived  happy  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the  same 
hour,  according  to  their  request  to  Jupiter,  that 
one  might  not  have  the  sorrow  of  following  the 
other  to  the  grave.  Their  bodies  were  changed 
into  trees  before  the  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid, 
Ma.  8,  V.  631,  &c. 

BBRBRTca,  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most  authors, 
however,  attribute  that  character  of  humanity 
to  Hypermnestra.     Vid.  Danaides. 

Belenvb,  a  divinity  of  the  Ghiuls,  the  same 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greela  and  the  Orus  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Belides,  a  surname  given  to  the  daughters 
of  Belus.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  463. 

BELines,  a  name  applied  to  Palemedes,  as 
descended  from  Belus.     Vir^.  JEn,  3,  v.  83. 

Beusama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Gkiuls,  signifying  queen  of  heaven, '  Cos,  Bell. 
QaU,Q. 

BELLERdpRON,  SOU  of  Glaucus,  king  of 
Ephyre,  bv  Eurymede,  was  at  first  called  Hip- 
ponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
some  call  Alcimenus  or  Beller,  procured  him 
the  name  of  Beilerophon,  or  murderer  of  Sel- 
ler, After  this  murder,  Beilerophon  fled  to  the 
court  of  ProBtus,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  was  of 
a  handsome  appearance,  the  king's  wife,  called 
Antapaor  Stenoboee,  fell  in  love  with  him;  and 
as  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  be- 
fore her  husband  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
Proetus,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, by  punishing  Beilerophon,  sent  him 
away  to  his  father-in-law,  Jobates,  king  of  Ly- 
cia,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged 
the  king  to  punish  with  death  a  man  who  had 
so  dishonourably  treated  his  daughter.    From 


that  cirentdBtBDoe,  all  letters  which  are  of  an 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  been 
called  letters  of  BeUeropkon.    Jobates,  to  aatisTy 
his  son-in-law,  sent  Beilerophon  to  cooqner  a 
horrible  monster^  called  Cnimaera,  in  which 
dangerous  expedition  he  hoped,  and  was  even 
assured,  he  must  nerish.     Vtd.  Ckiwuera.   Bm 
the  providence  or  Minerva  supported  him,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  he 
conquered  the  monater  and  returned  victori- 
ous.   After  this,  Jobates  sent  him  against  the 
Soljrmi^  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  destroyed;  but 
he  obtamed  another  victory,  and  oonqnered  af- 
terwards the  Amazons,  by  the  kin^s  order.  At 
his  return  from  this  tnird  expedition,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates; 
but  he  destroved  all  his  awassins,  and  convin- 
ced the  kine  that  innocence  is  always  protected 
by  the  goSs,    Upon  this  Jobates  no  lonser 
sought  to  destroy  his  life,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  hissQcces- 
sor  on  the  throne  of  Lycia,  as  he  was  withom 
male  issue.   Some  authors  have  supported  that 
he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  ujkxi  the  horse 
Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect,  which 
stung  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider,  who 
wandered  upon  the  earth  in  the  greatest  melan- 
choly and  dejection  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.    Beile- 
rophon had  two  sons,  Isander,  who  was  killed 
in  his  war  against  the  Solymi,  and  Hippolo- 
chus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  his 
death,  besides  one  daughter,  called  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupiter.    The  wife 
of  Beilerophon  is  called  Philonoe  by  ApoUo- 
dorus,  and  Achemone  by  Homer.  JBRnncr.  IL  6^ 
V.  156,  Ac.-'Juv.  lO.-'ApoUod,  9^  c  3,  L  3,  c 
L—mgin.  fab.  157  and  343.  P,  A,  9.  c.  la— 
Hesioi.  Theog.  v.  ^S&.—Eoral,  4,  od.  11,  v. 
36.— P<M5.  9,  c.  31. 

Belus.     Vid.  Pan  D. 

Berqion  and  Albioit,  two  giants,  sons  of 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed  with 
stones  ftrom  heaven.    Mda,  %c.  5. 

Berob,  I.  an  old  woman  of  iBpidaunis,  nuiBe 
to  Semele.    Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she 

Jersuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favoors  to 
upiter  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  ntiaiesty  of  a 

god.     Ovid  Met.  3,  v.  978. U.  The  wife  of 

Dor^cluB,  whose  form  was  assumed  b^  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  bum  the  fleet  of  JEneas  in 

Sicily.     Virg,  JSn,  5,  v.  630. ITT.  One  erf 

the  Oceanides,  attendant  upon  Cyrene.  Virg. 
G,  4,  V.  341. 

BiA,  a  daughter  of  Pallas  by  Styx.  Apollod. 
1,  c.  1. 

BiANOR,  I.  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  Iho  surname 
of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria.  He  balk 
a  town,  which  he  called  Mantua,  after  his 
mother's  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in  the  age 
of  Virgil  on  the  road  between  Mantua  and 

Andes.     Virg,  Ed.  9,  v.  60. IT.  A  centaur, 

killed  by  Theseas.    Ovid  Met.  13.  v.  343. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Tdomene,  was 
king  of  Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous  sooth- 
sayer Melampus.  He  fell  in  love  with  Perane, 
daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos ;  but  the  fo- 
iher  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriai^ 
before  he  received  the  oxen  of  ]^iclii8.    Me- 
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lampns,  at  his  brother's  reqnest,  went  to  sieze 
the  oxen,  and  was 'caught  in  the  fact.  He, 
however,  one  year  after,  received  his  liberty 
from  Ipbiclus,  who  presented  him  with  his  oxen 
as  a  reward  for  his  great  services.  Bias  re- 
ceived the  oxen  from  his  brother,  and  obliged 
l^elens  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Bomer.  Od.  Ih^Paus.  2,  c.  6  and  18,  L  4,  c. 
Z/k.^ApoUod,  1,  c.  9. 

BiFORins,  [two  forms^  a  surname  of  Bac- 
chus and  Janus.  Bacchus  received  it  because 
be  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly 
from  the  persecution  of  Juno^  or  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  represented  sometimes  as  a  young, 
and  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

BiFRONS,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he 
was  represented  with  iiao  faces  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  acqaainted  with  the  past  and  future. 
Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  180. 

BiMATER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  sig- 
nifies that  he  had  two  mothers,  because,  when 
he  was  taken  from  his  mothers  womb,  he  was 
placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  12. 

BraroN,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bistonia^  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thraciansare 
oflen  called  Bistones.  Herodot.  7,  c.  110. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  iA.—LAuan,  7,  v.  569. 

BoLiNA,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected  the 
addresses  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herseu  into  the 
sea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The  god  made 
her  immortal.  There  is  a  city  which  bears  her 
name  in  Achaia.    Pans,  7,  c.  23. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks ;  and  bv  the  Latins, 
to  Fauna,  or  Fuata.  This  goddess  was  so 
chaste,  that  no  man  but  her  husband  saw  her 
after  her  marriage;  from  which  reason,  her 
fe.<ttva1s  were  celebrated  only  in  the  night  by 
the  Roman  matrons  in  the  houses  of  the  high- 
est officers  of  the  state,  and  all  the  statues  of 
men  were  carefully  covered  with  a  veil  where 
the  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic,  however,  the  sanctity  of 
these  mysteries  wasjrofaned  by  the  intrusion 
of  men.  Juu.  6,  v.  313. — Prowrt.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
^.^Ovid.  de  Art,  Am,  3,  v.  637. 

Bonus  Eventus,  a  Roman  deiiy,  whose  wor- 
ship was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He 
was  represented  holding  a  cup  in  nis  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left,  ears  of  com.  Varro  de  R»  R, 
I.— Plin.  34,  c.  a 

BodTEs,  a  northern  constellation  near  the 
Ursa  Major,  also  called  Bubalcus  and  Arcto- 
phylax.  some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the  father 
of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shepherds  for 
inebriating  them.  Others  maintain  that  it  is 
Areas,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  V.  405.— Cic.  it  Nat.  D.  2,  c  42. 

BooTus,  and  Bcbotus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Melanippe,  exposed  by  his  mother,  but  preserv- 
ed by  shepheros.    Hygin.  fab.  186. 

BoREADEs,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  simreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  and  2. 

Boreas,  the  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing 
fyom  ihe  Hyperborean  mountains.  According 
to  the  poets  ne  was  son  of  Astrsus  and  Aurora, 
but  others  make  him  son  of  the  Strymon.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  Hjracinthus,  {Vid. 
Haadnihus^  and  carried  away  Orithyia,  who 
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refused  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  by  her  he 
had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and  Chione. 
He  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  represented 
with  wings  and  white  hair.  The  Athenians 
dedicated  altars  to  him,  and  to  the  winds,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Homer.  11.  20,  v.  222. 
^Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  ind.-^ApcUod.  3,  c.  15.— 
Herodot.  7,  c.  189.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  700. 

BranctoIles,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Brancbub,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smi- 
crus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy,  ae  gave  oracles  at  Did3rme, 
which  became  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian 
oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which  exchanged 
the  name  of  Didymean  for  that  of  Branchidae. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  was  set  on  fire 
by  Xerxes,  who  took  possession  of  the  riches  it 
contained,  and  transported  the  people  into 
Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  city,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Strab.  15. 
—Stat.  T%eb.  3,  v.  iT9.—LMea%.  de  Domo. 

Briareds,  I.  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Coelns 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads, 
and  was  called  by  men  iEseon,  and  only  by  tihe 
|ods,  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Bria- 
reus  ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself 
next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators  by 
his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  de- 
sisted. He  assisted  the  giants  in  the  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  thrown  under  moant  iEtna, 
according  to  some  accounts.  Hesiod.  Theog.^, 
l4a.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  I.— Homer,   Jl.  1,  v.  403. 

Virg.  .^En.  6,  v.  287, 1.  18,  v.  666. II.  A 

Cycloj),  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  the  former 
to  Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  Apollo.  Paus, 
2,  c.  1. 

Briseib.     Vid.  PartIL 

Brises.     Vid.  Part  11. 

BsisEirs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brisa,  or  bis  temple  at  Brisa,  a  promon- 
tory at  Lesbos.    Persius^  1,  v.  76. 

fiaiTOMARTis,  I.  a  beautiful  n]rmph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devoted 
herself  to  huntmg,  and  became  a  /peat  favourite 
of  Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Mmos,  who  pur- 
sued her  so  closely,  that,  to  avoid  his  importu- 
nities, she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Paus.  2; 
c.  30, 1. 3,  c.  14. n.  A  surname  of  Diana. 

Brizo,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped  in 
Delos. 

BaoMros,  I.  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
tptfuiVf/renderey  alluding  to  the  groans  which 
Semele  uttered  when  consumea  by  Jupiter's 

fire.    Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  11. II.  A  son  of 

iEgyptus.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  1. 

Bromub,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid.  Met, 
12,  V.  459. 

Brontes,  (tkundeff)  one  of  the  Cyclops. 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  425. 

Brothecs,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid.  Met, 
5,  V.  517. 

BncouoN,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias. 

Paus.  8,  c  5. II.  A  son  of  Laomedon  and 

the  nymph  Calybe. III.  A  son  of  Hercules 

and  Prazithea.    He  was  also  called  Bucolus. 

IV.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. 

Apollod.  2  and  3. 
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BuNfcA,  a  surname  of  Joao. 

BuKUs,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Alcidamea, 
▼ho  obtained  the  ffovemment  of  Corinth  when 
JEetes  went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Juna    Ptms,  S,  c.  3  and  4. 

Bcralooi,  L  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thonaz, 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  bad  attempted. 
A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.    Paui.  8, 

c  94. n.  A  surname  of  Hercules,  given 

him  on  account  of  his  gluttony. 

Bua&,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom  Bura  or 
Buris,  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, received  its  name.  Ovid.  MeL  15,  v.  293. 
— Paitf.  7,  c.  25.— Sfflft.  1  and  S^Diod,  15. 

BcfliRU,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busirts  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  offered  the 
tyrant  his  son  Amphidamas,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  cruelty  on  the  a]tar. 

BcTEs.  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus, 
king  of  tne  Bebrvces,  very  ex|>ert  in  the  combat 
of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  by  Lycaste,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
was  called  Venus ;  hence  Eryx  is  often  called 

the  son  of  Venus.     Vir^,  JBn,  5,  v.  372. 

U.  A  son  of  Pandion  and  Zeuxippe,  priest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune.  He  married  Chthonia, 
daughter  of  Erechtheus.  AffoUod.  3,  c.  14,  Slc 
— -in.  An  arm-bearer  to  Anchises,  and  after- 
wards to  Ascanius.  Apollo  assumed  his  shape 
when  he  descended  from  heaven  to  encourage 
Ascanias  to  fight.  Butes  was  killed  by  Tur- 
nus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  647, 1. 12,  v.  632. 

Btbua,  a  naihe  of  Venus. 

Btblis,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 
Some  sav  that  Cannus  became  enamoured  of 
her;  anu  others  report,  that  he  fled  from  his 
sfster's  importunities,  who  sought  him  all  over 
Lycia  and  Caria,  and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed 
in  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  284.— Afe/. 
9,  V.  451.— B^^n.  fab.  243.— Paiu.  7,  c.  5. 

Btzas,  a  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  Thrace, 
from  whom  it  is  said  Byzantium  received  its 
name.    Diod.  4. 

C. 

Caaktbus,  a  son  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys. 
He  was  ordered  bv  his  father  to  seek  his  sister 
Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away,  and  he 
burnt  in  revenge  the  ravlsher's  temple  near  the 
Isthmus.  He  was  killed  for  his  impiety  by  the 
god,  and  a  monument  raised  to  his  memory. 
Paus.  9,  c  10. 

Cabarnos,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Paros. 
His  priests  were  called  Cabami. 

Caihri,  variously  considered  as  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Boeotia,  sacred  priests,  and  deities. 
Some  report  that  Prometheus,one  of  the  Cabiri, 
receivea  Ceres  when  in  quest  of  Proserpin- ; 
that  she  intrusted  to  him  and  his  son  a  secret, 
which  they  religiouslv  kept.  Hence  the  Cabiric 
mysteries.  When  tne  Uabiri  ^ere  dispersed 
by  the  Epigoni,  at  the  time  of  the  Thel^  ex- 
pedition, the  few  survivors  united  and  became 
priests  of  Ceres.    Others  identify  the  Cabiri 


with  the  CordcaL  Corybantca^  and  Dadyli;  to 

which  Faber  adds  the  Dioscuri,  Anacus,  and 
Telchines.  This  writer  considers  the  Cabiri 
as  the  same  with  the  ArkiU  Titans,  or  the 
family  of  Noah.  They  were  likewise  denomi- 
nated Larei  and  PeiuUes.  Hence  Virgil  unites 
the  Penates  with  the  Magnl  Dii^or  Cabiri,  and 
describes  Aueustos  as  bringing  them  into  the 
naval  battle  of  Actium.  Another  tide  by  which 
the  Cabiri  were  known,  was  that  of  the  Maimes ; 
while  their  mother  was  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Mania.  According  to  Faber,  Mania  is 
the  Noetic  ark;  and  the  Manes,  however  their 
history  may  have  been  corrupted,  are  no  other 
than  the  patriarch  and  his  fomily.  Nonnoa 
represents  the  Cabiri  as  sons  of  Vulcan,  and 
Acusilaus,  the  Argive,  affirms  that  Casmilus^ 
or  Mercury,  was  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Cabira, 
and  the  father  of  the  three  Cabiri,  from  whom 
were  bom  the  three  Cabirides ;  and  lastly,  Ph&- 
recydes  mentions  that  the  three  Cabiri  and  the 
three  Cabirides  were  the  ofispring  of  Vnkan 
and  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus.  Hero- 
dotus aflirms  that  the  worship  of  the  Cahiri  was 
brought  to  Samothrace  by  the  Pelasgi  Trsccs 
of  the  Cabiric  worship  are  found  in  Pfacenicia, 
Rome,  (where  were  lutars  to  the  Cabiri  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,)  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Falier's  CaHH.^Smin.  SirabQ.  10. 
—Nimni,  Dionys,  14.— J^.  3^  II,  8^  GSa- 
Berod.% 

CABiaiA,  a  surname  of  Cere& 

Cacus,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan  and 
Medusa,  represented  as  a  three-headed  monster, 
and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided  in  Itahr. 
He  plundered  the  neighbouring  country;  and 
when  Hercules  returned  from  Uie  conquest  of 
Greryon,  Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and 
dragged  them  backwards  into  his  cave  to  pre- 
vent discovery.  Hercules  departed  without 
perceiving  the  theft ;  but  his  oxen  having  lowed, 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Ca- 
cus, and  the  hero  became  acquainted  with  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  the  cave,  ai- 
tacked  Cacus,  and  strangled  him  in  his  arms, 
though  vomiting  flire  and  smoke.  Hercules 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Servetor,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  victor^r ;  and  an  annual  fes- 
tival was  instituted  by  the  inhabitants  in  honour 
of  the  hero  who  had  delivered  them  from  such 
a  public  calamity.  Ovid,  1,  Fast.  v.  651. — 
virg.  JS%.  8,  v.  194.— Proper*.  4,  el.  10.— Jbv. 
5, 135.- jLiv.  If  c.  l.—Ditmws,  BaL  1,  c  9. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  King  of  Phcenicta, 
by  Telephassa  ur  Agriope,  was  ordered  hy  his 
father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  Eoropa,  whom 
Jupiter  nad  carried  away,  and  be  was  never  to 
return  to  Phoenicia  if  he  did  not  bring  her  hack. 
As  his  search  proved  fruitless,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apdlo,  and  was  ordered  to  build  a 
city  where  he  should  see  a  young  heifer  stopm 
the  grass,  and  to  call  the  country  Boeotia.  ue 
found  the  heifer  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  oracle ;  and  as  he  wished  to  thank  tlie  god 
by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  his  companions  to  fetch 
water  fVom  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  waters 
were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a  dragon, 
which  devoured  all  tne  Phoenician's  attenduits. 
Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seeming  delinr,  went  to 
the  place,  and  saw  the  monster  still  feeding  on 
their  flesh.  He  attacked  the  dra^ron,  and  over- 
came it  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva^  and 
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sowed  the  teeth  in  a  plain,  upon  which  armed 
men  suddenly  rose  up  from  the  ground.  He 
threw  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they 
instantly  turned  their  arms  one  against  the 
other^  till  all  perished  except  five,  who  assisted 
him  m  buildmg  his  city.  Soon  after  he  mar- 
ried Hermoine,  the  daughter  of  Venus,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Polydorus,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Semele.  Juno 
persecuted  those  children-,  and  their  well- 
Known  misfortunes  so  distracted  Cadmus  and 
Hermoine,  that  they  retired  to  Illyricum,  loaded 
with  grief  and  infirm  with  age.  They  entreat- 
ed the  gods  to  remove  them  from  the  misfortunes 
of  life,  and  they  were  immediately  changed  into 
serpents.  Some  explain  the  dragon's  fable,  by 
supposing  that  it  was  a  king  of  the  countiy 
whom  Cadmus  conquered  by  war;  and  the 
armed  men  rising  from  the  field,  is  no  more  than 
men  armed  with  brass,  according  to  the  am- 
biguous signification  of  a  Phoenician  word. 
Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
letters  into  Greece:  but  some  maintain  that  the 
alphabet  which  he  brought  from  Phoenicia  was 
only  different  from  that  which  is  used  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  This  alphabet 
consisted  only  of  16  letters,  to  which,  afterwards, 
8  others  were  added.  Vid.  Sinumides,  Epi- 
duurmus,  and  Palamedes.  The  worship  of 
many  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities 
was  also  introduced  by  Cadmus,who  is  supposed 
to  have  come  into  Greece  1493  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  to  have  died  61  years  after. 
According  to  those  who  believe  that  Thebes 
was  built  at  the  sound  of  Amphion*s  lyre,  Cad- 
mus built  only  a  small  citadel,  which  he  called 
Cadmea,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
which  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  I,  2.  SLC—Berodot  %  c.  49, 
1. 4,  c.  XM.^Hygin.  fab.  6,  76, 155,  6iC.—Dio4, 
hAc. — Paus,  9,  c,  5,  &c. — Jksiod,  Theog.  v. 
937,  &c. 

CadOceto,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
two  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semicir- 
cles. It  was  the  attritmte  of  Mercury  and  the 
emblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by 
Apollo  in  return  for  the  lyre.  Various  inter- 
pretations have  been  put  upon  the  two  serpents 
round  it.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  symbol 
of  Jupiter's  amours  with  Rhea,  when  these  two 
deities  transformed  themselves  into  snakes. 
Others  say  that  it  originates  from  Mercunr's 
having  appeased  the  fury  of  two  serpents  that 
were  fighting,  by  touching  them  with  his  rod. 
Prudence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  these  two  serpents,  and  the  wings  are 
the  symool  of  diligence;  both  necessary  in  the 
pursuit  of  business  and  commerce,  which  Mer- 
cnr^r  patronised.  With  it  Mercury  conducted  to 
the  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
could  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a  dead 
person.    Virg.  ^n.  4,  v.  ^^.—Borat.  1,  od.  10. 

OficCtLUS,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
0ome  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  Ceecnlus 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  life  spent 
in  phindering  and  rapine,  he  built  Prseneste; 
bnt  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  im- 
plored Vulcan  to  show  whether  he  really  was 
nis  father.  Upon  this  a  flame  suddenly  shone 
smonga  multitude  who  were  assembled  to  see 


some  !a)ectacle,  and  they  were  immediately  per- 
suaded to  become  the  subjects  of  Cseculus.  Virg. 
JEn.lt  ▼•  680,  says,  that  he  was  found  in  the  fire 
by  shepherds,  and  on  that  account  called  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  is  the  god  of  fire. 

CfNEDfi,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  ApoUod.  1, 
c9. 

CiENis,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 
Elatus,  who  obtained  from  Neptune  the  power 
to  change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was  called 
Caneus.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapithee  against 
the  centaurs,  she  ofiended  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  hn^e  pile  of  wood,  and 
changed  into  a  bird.  Ovtd.  Akt.  12.  v.  172  and 
479. —  Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  448,  says,  that  she  re- 
turned again  to  her  pristine  form. 

Calcras,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  office  of  higopriest ;  and  he  informed 
them  that  that  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not 
sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana,  and  that  ihe  plague  could  not  be  stop- 
ped in  the  Grecian  army  before  the  restoration 
of  Cbryseis  to  her  fkther.  He  told  them  also 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years' 
siege.  He  had  received  the  power  of  divination 
from  Apollo.  Calchas  was  informed  that  as 
soon  as  be  found  a  man  more  skilled  than  him- 
self in  divination,  he  must  perish;  and  this 
happened  near  Colophon,  after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in 
the  branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree;  and  when 
Mopsus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas 
died  through  grief.  Vid.  Mopsus.  Homer.  U. 
1,  V.  69. — ^satvl.  in  Agam. — Eurip.  in  Jphig. 
— Pans,  1,  c.  43. 

Calchinia,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus.  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited  his  grand- 
father's kingdom  of  Sicvon.    Paus.  2,  c.  5. 

Caliadne,  the  wife  of  Egyptus.  ApoUod.  2^ 
c.  1. 

Calli5pe,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  elo- 
ouence  and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be 
tne  mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
supposes  her  able  to  play  on  an^  musical  instru- 
ment. She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in 
her  right  hand,  and  with  books  in  the  other, 
which  signified  that  her  office  was  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes,  as  Clio  was 
employed  in  celebrating  them;  and  she  held 
the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  appeared  generally  crowned  with  laurels. 
She  settled  the  dispute  between  Venus  and 
Proserpine,  concerning  Adonis,  whose  compa> 
ny  these  two  goddesses  wished  both  perpetually 
to  enjoy.  Besiod.  Tkeog. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  3. — 
Horat.  od. 

Caixirbob,  T.  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Troas,  by  whom  she  had  Ilus,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracus.— n.  A  daughter  of 
dceanus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Echidna,  Or- 
Ihos,  and  Cerberus,  by  Chrysaor.  Besiod.^^ 
III.  A  daughter  of  Lycus,  ^rant  of  Libya, 
who  kindly  received  Diomeaes  at  his  return 
ftrom  Troy.    He  abandoned  her,  upon  which 

she  killed  herself. IV.  A  daughter  of  the 

Achelous,  who  married  Alcmeon.    Vid.  Ale-- 
maon.    Paus.  8,  c.  24. 

Callmto,  and  CALianrp,  called  also  Helice 
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vas  daughter  of  Ljcaon,  Idag  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Diana's  attendants,  she  had  a  son  by 
Jnpiter,  called  Areas.  Juno,  who  was  iealoos 
of  Jupiter,  changed  Calisto  into  a  bear ;  out  the 
cod,  apprehensive  of  her  bein^  hurt  by  the 
Eunismen,  made  her  a  constellation  of  heaven, 
with  her  son  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  bear. 
Ovid,  MeL  S,  fab.  4,  AAi.-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  R^ 
Bym.  fab.  176  and  m-^Paus.  8,  c.  3. 

Calt  OS,  I.  a  daughter  of  JSolus^son  of  He- 
lenus  and  Enaretta,  daughter  of  Deimachus. 
She  had  Endjrmion,  king  of  Elis,  by  Eihlios, 
the  son  of  Jopiter.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  l.—Paus.  5, 

c.  1. II.  A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 

with  a  youth  called  Evathlus.  As  she  was 
unable  to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  precipice.  This  tragical  story 
was  made  into  a  song  by  Stesichorus,  and  was 
still  extant  in  the  age  oiAtktfueut^  14. 

Calt oOnius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Calypso,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even  existence 
is  doubted.  When  Uljrsses  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  offered  him  immortality  ifhe  would 
remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  re- 
fused, and  aAer  seven  years'  delay,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  the  island  by  order  of 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During 
his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso, 
Nausithous  and  Nausinous.  Vid.  Ogygia^  Fart 
L  Homer.  Od.  7  and  15. — Hesiod,  Theog.  v. 
360.^Ovid.  de  Pont,  4,  ep.  18.  Amar.%eL 
VJ.'-ProperL  1,  el.  15. 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter 
of  Metabus  and  Casmilla.  She  was  educated 
in  the  woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  hunting, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  father 
devoted  her.  when  young,  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  Wnen  she  was  declared  queen,  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  accom- 
panied by  three  youthful  females  of  equal  cour- 
age as  herwlf,  to  assist  Tumus  against  £neas, 
where  she  signalized  herself  by  the  numbers 
that  perished  by  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift 
that  she  could  run,  or  rather  fly,  over  a  field  of 
com  without  bending  the  blades,  and  make  her 
way  over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet.  She 
died  by  a  wound  she  had  received  from  Amns. 
yirg.  JEn.  7,  v.  808, 1.  11.  v.  435. 

Camibo  and  Clytia,  two  daughters  of  Pan- 
darus  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
dead,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus; 
who,  with  the  other  goddesses,  brought  them 
up  with  tenderness,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
them  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  crime  of  their  father,  who  was  acce^ 
sary  to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered  the 
harpies  to  carry  them  away  and  deliver  them  to 
the  furies.  Paus,  10,  c.  ZO.^Homer.  Od.  90.  v.  66. 

Cam(EN£,  a  name  given  to  the  muses,  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songs,  a  orate 
amcsnOj  or,  according  to  Varro,  from  carmen, 
Varro.  de  L.  L,5j  c.  7. 

Campe,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
fined in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  ref\ised  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Titans.  Besiod, 
T%eog.  SOO.—Apottod.  1,  c.  2. 

Cakens,  a  nymph,  called  also  Yenilia,  daugh- 


ter of  Janus  and  wife  of  Piens,  kine  of  the  Lao- 
rentes.  When  Circe  had  changed  ner  husband 
into  a  bird,  she  lamented  him  so  much  that  she 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  voice.  She 
was  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the  inhahilants 
Ovid,  Md.  14,  fob.  9. 

Capaneus,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hippo- 
nous  and  Astinome,  and  husband  to  Evadne. 
He  was  so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spile  of  Jupiter.  Such  con- 
tempt provoked  the  god,  who  strock  him  dead 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  burnt  sepa- 
rately from  the  others,  and  his  wife  threw  her- 
self on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her  ashes 
with  his.  It  is  said  that  iEsculapius  restored 
him  to  life.  Ovid.  Mst.  9,  v.  40L—SUU.  T%d. 
3,  &c. — Bygin,  fab.  68  and  70. — Eurifid.  t» 
PhcBnus,  and  Supp. — JEschU.  Sept.  ante  T%eb, 

Capricornus,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appear  38  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goaL  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  of  Amalihsa, 
which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Sonne  main- 
tain that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a 
goat  when  frightened  at  the  approach  of  Ty- 
phon.  When  the  sun  enters  this  si^  it  is  the 
winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  m  the  year. 
^§llnU.  3  and  ^.—BoraL  \  od.  17,  v.  V^.-^Bp- 
gin,  fab.  196.  P,  A.  3,  c.  28. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  CaDirhoe, 
daughter  of  the  Msander.  Caria  received  its 
name  from  him.    Berodoi.  1,  c.  171. 

Carmanor,  a  Cretan,  who  purified  ApoUo  of 
slaughter.    Paus.  3,  c.  30. 

Carme,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Euhnhis  and 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  Diana's  attendants.    Paus.  3,  c  30. 

CarmKlus,  a  god  among  the  inhahitaDts  ot 
mount  Carmel,  situate  between  Syria  and  Ja- 
deea.  His  worship  was  peculiar  in  this,  that 
neither  temple  nor  image  was  erected  to  his 
divinity,  woich  was  yet  held  in  the  greatest 
respect.    TacU.  Bist.  3,  c  TS.—Sttei4fn.  Vesp.  a. 

Carmbnta,  and  Carmentb,  a  prophetess  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  .^te 
came  to  Italy,  and  was  received  bv  King  F%b- 
nus,  about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Her  name  was  Nicostraia,  and  she  received 
that  ofCarmentis  from  the  wildness  of  her  loob 
when  giving  oracles,  as  if  carens  mentis.  She 
was  the  oracle  of  ihe  people  of  Italy  dnrii^ 
her  life,  and  ailer  death  she  received  diviae 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Qreeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of 
nemis,  Ovid  Past.  1,  v.  467,  I.  a  T.  530.— 
Plut,  in  BomiU,^Virg,  JBn,h,r,  339.— Lt«^ 
5,  c.  47. 

Carna,  and  Cardinea,  a  goddess  at  VUmt, 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the  en- 
trails and  secret  parts  of  the  human  body.  She 
was  originally  a  nymph,  called  Granej  whom 
Janus  ravished,  and,  for  the  injury,  he  gave 
her  the  power  of  presidinc:  over  the  exterior 
of  houses,  and  removing  all  noxious  birds  froa 
the  doors.  The  Romans  oflered  her  beans,  ba- 
con, and  vegetables,  to  represent  the  simplieily 
of  their  ancestors.    Ovid.  F^avL  6,  ▼.  MM,  4bc 

Carpo,  a  daughter  of  Zepbyrus,  and  one  of 
the  Seasons.  She  was  drowned  in  the  Bfeaa- 
der.    Pmis.  9,  c  35. 

CARFora5RA,  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Pfof* 
pine,  in  Tegea.    PanU.  8,  c.  53. 
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CAondPB,  and  Cabrofea,  I.  married  Ce- 

Sheus,  king  of  JEthiopia.by  whom  she  had  An- 
romeda.  She  boasted  herself  to  be  fairer  than 
the  Nereides;  upon  which  Neptune,  at  the  re- 
quest of  these  nymphs,  punishea  the  insolence 
of  Cassiope,  and  sent  a  huge  sea  monster  to 
ravage  JSthiopia.  Vid.  Andromeda,  Cassiope 
was  made  a  southern  constellation,  consisting 
of  13  stars  called  Cassiope.  Vid,  Part  I.  Cic. 
de  Not,  D.  2,  c.  i3.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  i^-^Ovid. 
Msl.  4,  V.  T28,—PraperL  1,  el.  17,  v.  3. 
Cassandri.  Vid.  Part  II. 
Castor  and  Polloz,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tjrndarus, 
king  of  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their  birth  is 
uncommon.  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Leda,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
and  desired  Venus  to  metamoruhose  herself 
into  an  eagle.  AAer  this  transformation  the 
goddess  pursued  the  god  with  apparent  ferocity, 
and  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge  into  the  arms  of 
Leda.  who  was  bathing  in  the  Eurotas,  and  nine 
months  after  brought  lorthrwo  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  came  Pollux  and  Helena ;  and  from  the 
other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two 
former  were  the  ofl&pnng  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
latter  were  believed  to  be  the  children  of  Tjm- 
darus.  Some  suppose  that  Leda  brought  forth 
only  one  ^,  from  which  Castor  and  Pollux 
sprung.  Mercury,  immediately  aAer  their  birth, 
carried  the  two  brothers  to  Pallena,  where  they 
were  educated ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived 
to  years  of  maturity  th^  embarked  with  Jason 
to  go  in  ouest  of  the  golden  fleece.  In  this  ex- 
pedition ocAh  behaved  with  superior  courage ; 
Follux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus,  and  was  ever  after  reckoned 
the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Castor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  the  £(el- 
lespont,and  the  neighbouring  seas,  from  pirates, 
afler  their  return  from  Colchis;  ftrom  which 
circumstance  they  have  been  always  deemed  the 
friends  of  navigation.  During  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire 
were  seen  to  play  round  the  neads  of  the  sons 
of  Leda,  and  immediatelv  the  tempest  ceased 
and  the  sea  was  calmed.  From  this  occurrence 
their  power  to  protect  sailors  has  been  more 
firmlv  credited,  and  the  two  mentioned  fires, 
which  are  very  common  in  storms,  have  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 
and  when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign  of 
fair  weather,  but  if  only  one  was  seen,  it  prog- 
nosticated storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  was  consequently  solicited.  Castor  and 
Pollux  made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  re- 
cover their  sister  Helen,  whom  The.seus  had 
carried  away ;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
conquered  they  acquired  the  samame  of  Anaees^ 
or  benefactors.  They  were  initiated  in  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in  those  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusis.  They  were  invited  to  a  feast 
when  Lynceusand  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate 
their  marriage  with  Phoebe  and  Talaria,  the 
daughters  of  Lencippus,  who  was  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  Their  behaviour  after  this  invita- 
tion was  cruel.  They  became  enamoured  of 
the  two  women  whose  nuptials  they  were  to 
celebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry  them  away  and 
marry  them.  This  violent  step  provoked  Lyn- 
eeus  and  Idas ;  a  battle  ensued,  and  Castor  kill- 


ed Lynceus,  and  was  killed  by  Idas.  Pollux  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas: 
and  as  he  was  immortal,  and  tenderly  attached 
to  his  brother,  he  intreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immor- 
tality. Jupiter  iiermiued  Castor  to  share  the 
immortality  of  his  brother ;  and  consequently, 
as  long  as  the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day ;  or, 
according  to  others,  every  six  months.  Tnis  act 
of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  making 
the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven,  under 
the  name  of  GemiaU,  which  never  appear  to- 
gether: but  when  one  rises  the  other  sets,  and 
so  on  alternately.  Castor  made  Talaria  mother 
of  Anoeon,  and  Phoebe  had  Mnesileus  by  Pol- 
lux. Tney  received  divine  honours  after  death, 
and  were  generally  called  Dioscuri,  sons  of 
Jupiter.  White  lambs  were  more  particularly  of- 
fered on  their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were  fond 
of  swearing  by  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri^  by 
the  expressions  ofjEde^  and  JEcasUfr.  Among 
the  ancients,  and  especially  among  the  Romans, 
there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  diflerent 
times,  that  Castor  ana  Pollux  had  made  their 
appearance  to  their  armies;  and,  mounted  on 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  and  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Their 
surnames  were  manv,  and  they  were  generally 
represented  mounted  on  two  white  horses,  arm- 
ea  with  spears,  and  ridine  side  by  side,  with 
their  heaos  covered  with  a  nonnet,  on  whose  top 

flittered  a  star.  Ovid.  Met.  6.  v.  109.  Fast. 
,  V.  701.  Am.  3,  el.  2,  v.  JSA.-^Hygin,  fab. 
77  and  78. — JJomer.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  jmer. — 
Eurip.  in  Helen. — PliU.  in  T%es. — Virg.  jEn. 
6,  V.  121.— Munil.  Arg.  2.—Liv.  Q.—DumfS. 
Hal.  e.—JuUin.  90,  c.  ^.—Horal.  2,  Sai.  1,  v. 
On.—Flor.  2,  c.  12.— Cic.  de  JTat.  D.  2,  c.  2.— 
ApoUon.  \.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 9,  1.  2,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c. 

II.— Pans.  3,  c.  24, 1. 4,  c.  3  and27. A  friend 

of  ^neas,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  124.     Vid.  Part  U. 

CAimus,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or.  according  to  others, 
he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  sister  Byblis. 
He  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  called 
by  his  own  name.  Vid,  Bfblis,  Ovid,  Mel.  9, 
fab.  11.    Vid,  Part  I. 

Cedrsatis,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  Images  were  hung 
on  lofty  cedars. 

Celjeno,  I.  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. 

Ovid.  4,  Fast.  v.  173. II.  One  of  the  harpies, 

daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  Virg,  JEn.  3, 
V.245. 

Celeus,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Triptole- 
mus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception 
to  Ceres,  who  taught  his  son  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  Vid.  TriptoUmus.  His  rustic  dress 
became  a  proverb.  The  invention  of  several 
agricaltural  instruments,  made  of  osiers,  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  508, 1.  6,  v. 
296.— Fir^.  G.  1,  v.  166.— ApoUon,  1,  c.  5.— 
Paus.  1,  c.  14. 

Celmus,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  changed 
into  a  magnet  stone  for  saying  that  Jupiter  was 
mortal.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  281. 

Centauri,  a  people  of  Theasaly,  half  men 
and  half  horses.  This  fable  of  the  existence  of 
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tbff  Centoan,  monsters  supported  upon  the  foar 
\m  of  a  horse,  arises  fhnn  the  ancient  people 
of  ThessaljT  having  tamed  horses,  and  baring 
appeared  to  the  neighbours  mounted  on  horse- 
boelr.  a  sight  rery  uncommon  at  that  time,  and 
n^ien,  when  at  a  distance,  seems  onfy  one  body, 
and  consequently  one  creature.    Some  derive 

the  name  aro  ffov  utrrttv  ravpovij  gwidtng  bwUSf 

because  they  went  on  horseback  after  their  bulls 
which  had  strayed,  or  because  they  hunted  wild 
bulls  with  horses.  8ome  of  the  ancients  have 
maintained,  that  monsters  like  the  Centaurs 
ean  have  existed  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Phitarch  in  Sympn.  mentions  one  seen  by  Pe- 
riander,  tyrant  of  Corinth ;  and  Pliny  7,  c.  3, 
says,  that  he  saw  one  embalmed  in  honey,  which 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
with  (he  Lapithse  is  famous  in  history.  Ovid 
has  elegantly  described  it,  and  it  has  also  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Hesioa,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
&c.,  and  Pausanias  in  Eliac,  says,  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  atOlympia,  and 
also  at  Athens,  by  Phidias  and  Parrhasius  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  ^t  c.  5.  The  origin  of  this 
battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippo- 
damia  with  Pirithous.  where  the  Centaurs,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  behaved  with  rudeness  to 
the  women  that  were  present  Such  an  insult 
irritated  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lapithae,  who  defeated  the  Centaurs,  and  obliged 
them  to  leave  their  country  and  retire  to  Ar- 
cad  ia.  Here  their  insolence  was  a  second  time 
punished  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he  was  going 
to  hunt  the  boar  of  Er3rmanthus,  was  kindly 
entertained  bv  the  Centaur  Pholus,  who  erave 
him  wine  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the 
Centaurs, but  had  been  given  them  on  condition 
of  their  treating  Hercules  with  it  whenever  he 
passed  through  their  territory.  They  resented 
the  liberty  which  Hercules  took  with  their  wine, 
and  attacked  him  with  fbry.  The  hero  de- 
fended himself  with  bis  arrows,  and  defeated 
his  adversaries,  who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Cen- 
taur Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Hercules,  and  therefore  thev  hoped  that  he 
woald  desist  in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though 
awed  at  the  sight  or  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  he  wounded 
his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in  the  excessive 

Sain  he  suff*ered,  exchanged  immortality  for 
eath.  The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercu- 
les the  more,  and  the  Centaurs  that  were  pre- 
sent were  all  extirpated  by  his  hand.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  were  Chiron,  Eu- 
rvtus,  Amycus,  Qryneus,  Caumas,  Lycidas, 
Ameas,  Medon,  RhcBtus,  Pisenor,  Mermeros, 
Pholus,  &c.  Diod.  A.—-Tzctzes  Chil.  O.—Hist. 
237. — ffesiod.  in  Svet.  HerciU. — Homer.  II.  <f» 
Od.—Ovid.  Ml.  l^.—Strab.  9.— Pans.  5,  c.  10, 
&c.— .C^iaw.  V.  JET.  11,  c.  2.-'ApoUod.  2,  c.  3, 1. 
b.—Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  2^.'-Ififgin.  fab.  33  and 
e2.—Pindar,  Pyth.  % 

C£pHXt«ns,  L  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thes- 
saly,  by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  married 
Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  car- 
ried him  away ;  bat  he  refused  to  listen  to  her 
addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Pro- 
cris. The  goddess  sent  him  back ;  and  to  try 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on  a 
different  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 
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Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant.  Procris 
was  deaf  to  every  offer ;  but  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stranger, 
who  discovered  himself  the  very  moment  that 
Procris  had  yielded  tip  her  virtue.  This  cir- 
cumstance so  ashamea  Procris,  that  she  fled 
from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ing in  the  island  of  Euboea,  where  she  was  ad- 
mitted ^mong  the  attendants  of  Diana,  who 
presented  her  with  a  dOg  always  sure  of  his 
prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  missed  its  aim  and 
always  returned  to  the  hands  of  its  mistress  of 
its  own  accord.  After  this  Procris  returned  in 
disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  oy  some  unnatural  concessions  to 
obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris.  Procris 
discovered  herself  at  the  moment  that  Cephalus 
showed  himself  faithless,  and  a  reconcuiaiioa 
was  easily  made  between  them.  They  loved 
one  another  with  more  tenderness  than  before, 
and  Cephalus  received  tram  his  wife  the  pre- 
sents or  Diana.  As  he  was  particularly  food 
of  hunting,  he  every  morning  early  repaired  to 
the  woods,  and  after  much  ton  and  fatigae,  laid 
himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  eamestlj 
called  for  Aura,  or  the  refreshing  breeze.  Thxs 
ambiguous  word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of 
a  mistress;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
jealous  Procris  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a  visit 
to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris 
too  readily  believed  the  information,  and  secret 
ly  followed  her  husband  into  the  woods.  Ac- 
cording to  his  daily  custom,  Cephalus  retired 
to. the  shade,  and  called  alter  Aura.  At  iht 
name  of  Aura,  Procris  eagerly  lifted  up  her 
head  to  see  her  expected  rival.  Her  motion 
occasioned  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  the 
bush  that  concealed  her ;  and  as  Cephalus  lis- 
tened, he  thought  it  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he 
let  fly  bis  unerring  dart,  Procris  was  struck 
to  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  confessing  that  ill-grounded 
jealousy  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  Accord- 
ing  to  ApoUodorus  there  were  two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Cephalus ;  one,  son  of  Mercarj 
and  Herse,  carried  awayby  Aurora,  with  whom 
he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Tithonus.  The  other  married  Procris^ 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  tragical  event  men- 
tioned above.  Cephalus  was  father  of  Arcesius 
by  Procris,  and  oi  Phaeton,  according  to  Hesiod, 
by  Aurora.  Ovid.  Mel.  7,  fab.  ^. — E^gin, 
fab.  X'^.—ApoUod,  3,  c.  15. 

CfepHEtTs,  I.  a  king  of  JEthiopia,  fatber  of 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonaut*!,  and  was  changed  into  a  consteDa* 
lion  after  his  death.  Ovid.  MeL  4,  y.  €G9,  t  S^ 
V.  12.— Paw.  4,  c.  35, 1.  8,  c.  A.^ApeUod.  1,  c 
d,  1. 2,  c.  1,  4  and  7,  1.  3,  c.  9,  mentions  oae^ 
son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  Belus.  The 
former  he  makes  king  of  Tegea,  and  father  of 
Sterope;  and  says,  that  he,  with  his  twelve 
sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a  war  against  BS|^ 
pocoon,  where  they  were  killed.  The  latter  he 
calls  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  father  of  Andro- 
meda.  n.  A  son  of  Lycurgus,  present  at  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.    ApoUad.  1,  c  & 

CepmsiADEs.  a  patronymic  of  Eteocles,  son  of 
Andreus  and  Evippe,  ft'om  the  supposition  of  his 
being  the  son  of  the  Cephisus.    Pans.  9,  c.  31. 

Cerberus,  a  doe  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of  Echid- 
na's union  with  Typhon.    He  had  50  head^* 
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according  to  Hesiod,  and  three,  according  to 
olber  mythologists.  He  was  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to  pre- 
yent  the  living  from  entering  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  the  dead  from  escaping  from  their 
confinement.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to  sleep  with 
his  lyre ;  and  Hercules  dragged  him  from  hell 
when  he  went  to  redeem  Alceste.  Virg.  JSn. 
6,  V.  134, 1.  6,  V.  417.— fliwner.  Od.  11,  v.  622. 
—Pans.  2,  c.  31,  1.  3,  c.  ^b.-^Besiod,  Theog. 
2l2.—Tibua.  1,  el.  10,  v.  35. 

Cercyon,  and  Ccrcyones,  a  king  of  Eleusis, 
son  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vul- 
can. He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle  with 
him ;  and  as  he  was  a  deiterous  wrestler,  they 
were  easily  conquered  and  put  to  death.  After 
many  cruelties,  he  challenged  Theseus  in  wrest- 
ling, and  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
by  his  antagonist.  Ovid,  MH,  /,  v.  439.— 
J^gifi.  fab.  l&1,-—Plul.  in  TUs.-^PmiS.  1,  c 
5  and  39. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com  and  of  harvests, 
was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.    She  haa 
a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Phere- 
phata,  fruU-heartng,  and  afterwards  Proser- 
pine.  This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Plu- 
to as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  was  griev- 
ous to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over  Sicily ; 
and  when  night  came,  she  lighted  two  torches 
in  the  flames  of  Mount  ^tna,  to  continue  her 
search  by  night  all  over  the  world.    She  at  last 
found  her  veil  near  the  fonntain  Cyane ;  but 
no  intelligence  could  be  received  of  the  place 
of  her  concealment,  till  at  last  the  nymph  Are- 
thusa  informed  her  that  her  daughter  had  been 
carried  away  by  Pluto.    During  the  inquiries 
of  Ceres  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  was  neglected,  and  the  ground  be- 
came barren :  therefore,  to  repair  the  loss  which 
mankind  had  suffered  by  her  absence,  the  god- 
dess went  to  Attica,  which  was  become  the  mast 
desolate  country  in  the  world,  and  instructed 
Triptolemus,  of  Eleusis,  in  every  thing  which 
concerned  agriculture.    She  taught  him  how 
to  plough  the  ground,  to  sow  and  reap  the  corn, 
to  make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of 
fruit  trees.    After  these  instructions,  she  gave 
him  her  chariot,  and  commanded  him  to  travel 
all  over  the  world,  and  communicate  his  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who 
hitherto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth.    Vid,  lyifftoUmus.    Her  beneficence  to 
mankind  made  Ceres  respected.    Sicily  was 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  ^e  god- 
dess;  and  Diodorus  says,  that  she  and  her 
daughter  made  their  first  appearance  to  man- 
kind in  Sicily,  which  Plato  received  as  a  nup- 
tial dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  married  Pro- 
serpine.   The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly  sacrifice 
to  Ceres,  every  man  according  to  his  abilities ; 
and  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  through  which  Plu- 
to opened  himself  a  passage  with  his  trident, 
when  carrying  away  Proserpine,  was  publicly 
honoured  with  an  offering  of  bulls,  and  the 
blood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the  waters  of 
the  fountain.    Besides  these,  other  ceremonies 
^nrere  observed  in  honour  or  the  goddess  who 
bad  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island.    The 
commemoration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
of  Ceres  at  the  time  that  com  is  sown 


in  the  earth.  The  latter  festival  continued  9ii 
successive  days.  Attica,  which  had  been  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  goddess,  grate- 
fully remembered  her  favours  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Vid,  Eleusinia, 
Ceres  also  performed  the  duties  of  a  legislator, 
and  the  Sicilians  found  the  advantages  of  her 
salutary  laws ;  hence  her  surname  of  Thesmo- 
p|bora.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  her  worship,  it  is  said,  was  first 
brought  into  Greece  by  Erechtheus.  hi  their 
sacrifices  the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a  pregnant 
sow,  as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  com 
was  yet  in  grass,  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after 
the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  round  the 
field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  garland 
of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy, 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  She  appears  as  a 
country-woman  mounted  on  the  back  of  an  ox, 
and  carrying  a  basket  on  her  left  arm,  and  hold- 
ing a  hoe ;  and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Khea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona 
Dea,  Berecynthia,  &c.  The  Romans  paid  her 
great  adoration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month 
of  April,  during  eight  days.  They  always 
bore  lighted  torches  in  commemoration  of  the 
goddess;  and  whoever  came  to  these  festivals 
without  a  previous  initiation,  was  punished 
with  death.  Ores  is  metaphorically  called  bread 
and  com,  as  the  word  Bacchus  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  toine,  ApoUod,  1.  c.  5,  1.  2,  c. 
1, 1.  3,  c.  12  and  U.^-Paus.  1,  c.  31, 1.  2,  c.  34, 
1.  3,  c.  23, 1. 8,  c.  25,  &.c,—Diod.  1,  &jc.^Hesiod. 
Theog.-^Ovid.  Fast,  4,  v.  417.— Afe^.  fab.  7,  8, 
&c. — Claudian,  de  Rapt,  Pros. — Cic,  in  Verr,-^ 
CaUimach.  in  Cer.^Liv.^ tindZi.-^ Stat  Theb. 
12.— ihwys.  BaL  1,  c.  ZB.^Bygin.  P.  A,  2. 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  &c.  Besiod.  Theog,  v.  237. — Lucan, 
9,  V.  646. 

Ceus,  and  Cjeus,  I.  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Asteria.    Besiod,   7%eog,  v.  135.— Ftrg. 

jEn.  4,  V.  179. IL  The  father  of  Troezene. 

Bomer,  Jl.  2,  v.  354. 

C£yx,  a  king  of  Traehinia,  son  of  Lucifer 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned  as 
he  went  to  consult  ue  oracle  of  Claros.  His 
wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a  dream, 
and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on  the  .sea^ 
shore.  They  were  both  changed  into  birds 
called  Alcyons.  Vid.  Alcyone.  Ovid,  MeL  1, 
V.  S&l.'—Paus.  1,  c.  32.  According  to  ApoUod, 
1,  c.  7, 1. 2.  c.  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  and  the 
king  of  Trachinia  were  two  different  persons. 
Chales,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  5. 

Chaixiofe,  I.  a  daughter  of  iEetes,  king  of 
Colchis, who  married  Phryxus,  son  of  Athamas, 
who  had  fied  to  her  father's  court  for  protec- 
tion. She  had  some  children  by  Phryxus,  and 
she  preserved  her  life  from  the  avarice  and  cra- 
elty  of  her  father,  who  had  murdered  her  hus- 
band to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.    Ovid,  Beroid. 

17,  V.  232.— jBTy^rtn.  fab.  14,  Ac. 11.  The 

dausrhter  of  Rhezenor,  who  married  JEgeus* 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  1. 
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Cralcok,  a  Messenian.  who  reminded  Anti* 
lochus,  soo  of  Nestor,  to  beware  of  the  iBthio- 
pians,  by  whom  he  was  to  perish. 

Chaos,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter, 
and  confused  assemblage  of  inactiYe  elements, 
which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-existed  the 
formation  of  the  world,  and  from  which  the 
universe  was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power  of 
a  superior  being.  This  doctrine  was  first 
established  by  Hesiod,  from  whom  the  succeed- 
ing poets  have  copied  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  obscurely  drawn  from  the  account  of 
Moses,  by  being  copied  from  the  annals  of  San- 
choniathoiL  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Chaos  was  deemed  by  some 
as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as 
one  of  the  infernal  deities.  Virg.  JBn.  4,  v. 
b\(S,—Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  1. 

.CHARrrm,  and  Gratis,  the  Graces,  daughters 
of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  three  in 
number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 
They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus, 
and  they  were  represented  as  three  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand.  They  presided  over  Kind- 
ness and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worshipwas 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  naked,  because 
kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  sincerity  and 
candour.  The  modems  explain  the  allegory  of 
their  holding  their  hands  joined,  by  observing, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  and  never- 
ceasing  intercourse  of  kmdness  and  benevo- 
lence among  friends.  Their  youth  denotes  the 
constant  remembrance  that  we  oneht  ever  to 
have  of  kindnesses  received;  and  their  virgin 
purity  and  innocence  teach  us,  that  acts  of 
benevolence  ought  to  be  done  without  any  ex- 
pectations of  restoration,  and  that  we  ou^ht 
never  to  suffer  others  or  ourselves  to  be  guilty 
of  base  or  impure  favours.  Homer  speaks  only 
of  two  Graces. 

Charon,  a  god  of  hell,.soQ  of  Erebus  and 
Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  river  Styx  and  Acheron,  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  an  obolus.  Such  as  had 
not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  boat  without  previously  wan- 
dering on  the  shore  for  one  hundred  years.  If 
any  living  person  presented  himself  to  cross  the 
Stygian  lake,  he  could  not  be  admitted  before 
he  showed  Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Sibyl ;  andCharon  was 
imprisoned  for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules,  without 
this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as  an  old 
robust  man,  with  a  hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes.  His  garment 
is  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is  covered 
with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their  admis- 
sion, it  was  always  usual  among  the  ancients  to 
place  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a  piece 
of  money  for  Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon 
and  his  boat  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  dead  were  carried  across  a  lake,  where 
sentence  was  passed  on  them,  and,  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  actions,  they  were  honoured 
with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  unnoticed  in  the 
open  air.  Vid.  Acherusia.  Diod.  1. — Senec.  in 
Her,  Fwr.  act.  3,  v.  765.— Firg".  JEi%.  6,  v.  298, 
&c.     Vid.  Part  II. 
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Chartbdis.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Chel6ne,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  toitoise 
by  Mercuiy,  for  not  being  present  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  condemned  lo  per- 
petual silence  for  having  ridiculed  these  deities. 

CbelOnis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotns.  She  accom- 
panied her  fkther,  whom  her  hnsA»iid  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  torn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.    PUii,  in  Agid.  <f>  CZerau 

Chimera,  L  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
heads,  that  of  a  Hon,  oi  a  goat,  and  a  dragon, 
and  continually  vomited  flames.  The  fore  pans 
of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  middle  was 
that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  were  those 
of  a  dragon.  It  generally  livea  in  Lycia,  about 
the  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  orders  fiellero- 
phon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  overcame 
It.  This  fabulous  tradition  is  explained  by  the 
recollection  that  there  was  a  burning  mountaia 
in  Lycia,  called  Chimsera,  whose  top  was  the 
resort  of  lions  on  account  of  its  desolate  wilder- 
ness ;  the  middle,  which  was  fhiitful,  was  cov- 
ered with  goats ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  man^y 
l^round  abounded  with  serpents.  Bellerophon 
is  said  to  have  conquered  theChimaera,  because 
he  first  made  his  habitation  on  that  moantain. 
Plutarch  sajrs  that  it  is  the  captain  of  some 
pirates,  who  adorned  their  ship  with  the  images 
of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  From  the  union 
oftheChimsra  with  Orthos,  sprung  the  Sphinx, 
and  the  lion  of  Nemea.  Hmnur,  B.  6,  y.  191. 
—Hesiod.  Thtog.  y.  ^Sl&.—ApaUod.  1,  c.  9,  L  3, 
c.  Z.—Luer€t,  6,  v.  903.— Orirf.  9,  MeL  y.  6f€w 

—Virg.  JBn.  6,  y.  S88. II.  One  of  the  ships 

in  the  fleet  of  ^neas.    Virg.  JSn.  5,  y.  118. 

Chi5ne,  I.  a  daughter  of  Dsedalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoured.  She 
became  mother  of  Philammon  and  Antolycus, 
the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of  ApoUo, 
became  an  excellent  musician;  and  the  latter 
was  equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which 
his  father  Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione 
grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods, 
Uiat  she  eyen  preferred  her  beamy  to  that  of 
Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the 
goddess  and  changea  into  a  hawk.    OvidJ'Mii, 

11,  fab.  8. ^11.  A  daughter  of  Boreas  and 

Orithyia,  who  had  Eumolpns  by  Neptmie.  She 
threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  out  he  was  preserved 
by  his  father.  ApoUod,  3.  c.  15,— Pans.  1.  c.  38. 

Chtron,  a  centaur,  half  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  was  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine,  and 
shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants 
and  medicinal  herbs ;  and  he  instructed,  m  all 
the  polite  arts,  the  irreatest  heroes  of  his  a»e ; 
such  as  Achilles,  ^scnlapius,  Hercules,  Jason, 
Peleus,  JBneas,  &c.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
knee  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  Ib  his 
pursuit  of  the  centaurs.  As  the  wound  was  in- 
curable, and  the  cause  of  the  most  excruciatini^ 
pains,  Chiron  begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of 
immortality.  His  prayers  were  heard,  and  be 
was  placed  by  the  gods  among  the  constella- 
tions, under  the  name  of  Sagittarius.  ^KktmI. 
in  SetUo. — Homer.  11. 11. — Paus.'^.  c.  18.,  1.  5^ 
c.  19, 1. 9,  c.  3l.—Omd.]m.%  y.erie,—ApiiUd. 
2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  IX—BonU.  epod.  13. 

Cblos,  a  samame  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her 
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yearly  fesiiyals  called  Chloeia,  were  celebrated 
with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a  ram  was 
always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name  of  Chloe 
is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification  as 
FlavUt  80  often  applied  to  the  |padess  of  com. 
The  name,  from  ita  signification,  (xXvq,  ker6a 
virens)  has  generally  been  appUeid  to  women 
possessed  of  beauty  and  simplicity. 

CmA>Bui,  I.  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar- 
ried Zephynis.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5. — II.  A  daughter  of  Amphion, 
son  of  Jasus  and  Persephone,  who  married  Ne- 
leus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except  Nes- 
tor, were  killed  by  Hercules.  Homer.  Od.  11, 
V.  2S0.-^Pau$.  2,  c.  21, 1.  9,  c.  36. 

Chonnidas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The- 
seus, by  his  grandfather  Pittheus,  king  of  Troe- 
zene.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacrifices  to 
him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  inculcated 
into  his  pupil.    PUu.  in  TMes. 

Cbrokus,  the  Qreek  name  of  Saturn,  or  Time, 
in  whose  honour  festivals,  called  Cknmia,  were 
yearlv  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians  and  some  of 
the  Greeks. 

Chrtsaor,  a  son  of  Medusa  and  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Medusa,  armed  with  n.  golden  sword,  whence 
bis  name  vfivm  aof.  He  man  led  Callirhoe, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,by  whom  he  had  Gkryon, 
Echidna,  and  the  Chimeera.  HedikL  Tkeog. 
V  295. 

CmtTaioREDs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
temple  at  Stratonice,  where  all  the  Carians  as- 
semoled  upon  any  public  emergency.   Strab.  4. 

Chrtses.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Chbtsippos,  I.  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  high- 
ly favoured  by  his  father,  for  which  Hippoda- 
mia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own  sons, 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw 
his  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  thev 
were  banished.  Some  say  that  EUppodamia^ 
sons  refused  to  murder  Chrysippus,and  that  she 
did  it  herself.  Ifygin.  fab.  Qli.—Plaio.  de  Leg. 
S.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  b.^Paus.  6,  c.  2a 

Chthonu,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  from  a  tem- 
le  built  to  her  by  Chthonia.  at  Hermione.  She 
ad  a  festival  there  called  by  the  same  name, 
and  celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  cele- 
bration, the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  and 
a  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in.  white  apparel, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Be- 
hind was  dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  just  taken 
from  the  herd.  When  they  came  to  the  temple, 
the  victim  was  let  loose,  and  four  old  women, 
armed  with  scythes,  sacrificed  the  heifer.  A 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a 
like  manner  despatched  by  the  old  women ;  and 
it  was  observable  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same 
side.    Pans.  2,  c.  35. 

CiLix,  a  son  of  Phoenix,  or,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, of  Agenor,  who,  after  seekmg  in  vain 
his  sister  Europa,  settled  in  a  country  to  which 
he  ^ve  the  name  of  Cilicia.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  1. 
— Herodot.  7,  c.  91. 

CiNARADAS,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ciny- 
ras,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus 
at  Paphos.     Tacit.  2.  Bist,  c.  3. 

CiNziA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
over  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  tmtie  the 
girdle  of  new  brides. 

Part  m.— 4  T 
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CnmiB,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Paphus, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Cinyras,  according 
to  some,  stabbed  himself*  He  was  so  rich,  that 
his  opulence,  like  that  of  Croesus,  became  pro- 
verbiaL  Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  9.— P^.  in  Paralk 
^Hygin.  fab.  242, 248,  &c. 

CiRCE.  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  cele- 
biated  for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  veno- 
mous herbs.  She  was  sjster  to  £etes,  king  of 
Colchis,  and  Pasiphse,  the  wife  of  Minos.  She 
married  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom 
she  murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom.  Sne  was 
expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried  by  her  fa- 
ther upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  called 
iEsea.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  visited  the  place  of  her  residence ;  and  all 
his  companions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleasure 
and  voluptuousness,  were  changed  by  Circe's 
potions  into  filthy  swine.  Ulysses,  who  was 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  W  an  herb 
called  fMly,  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded,  swoid  in 
hand,  the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their 
former  state.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero 
with  pleasures  and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous 
retreat,  Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son  called 
Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to  Hesiod,  called 
Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole  year 
Ulysses  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at 
his  departure,  the  nymph  advised  him  to  aesceod 
into  hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresias 
concerning  the  fates  that  attended  him.  Circe 
showed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to 
Picus.  Vid.  Scylla  and  Picus.  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
fab.  1  and  5. — Borat.  1,  ep.  2, 1. 1,  od.  17. —  Virg, 
Ed.  8,  V.  70.— JB».  3,  v.  386,  1. 7,  v.  10,  Ac— 
Hygin.  fab.  125. — ApoUan.  4.  Arg. — Homer, 
Od.  10,  V.  136,  &A.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  d.^Hesiod. 
Th.  956.—Strab.  5. 

Claviger,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  his  be- 
ing represented  with  a  key.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v. 
2^  Hercules  received  also  that  surname,  as 
he  was  armed  with  a  cltib.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  284. 

Cleouoxa,  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Am- 
phion, changed  into  a  stone  as  a  punishment 
for  her  mother's  pride.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. 

Cuo,  I.  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  plectrum 
or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her  name  signifies  hon- 
our and  reputation,  (cXco^,  glorias)  and  it  was 
her  office  fiiithfully  to  record  the  actions  of 
brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She  had  Hya- 
cintha  by  Pierus,  son  of  Magnes.  She  was  also 
mother  of  Hymenaeus,  and  lalemus,  according 
to  others.    Hesiod.  Tfueog.  v.  75. — ApoUod.  1,  c 

Z.—Str(^.  14. II.  One  of  Cyrene's  nymphs. 

Virg.  G.  4,  V.  341. 

CLfFE,  the  wife  of  Cyzicns.  who  hung  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  husbana  dead.  A^poUon. 
1.— Orp*«tti. 

CloacIna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloacee.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Ve- 
nus, whose  statue  was  found  in  the  Cloaca^ 
whence  the  name.  The  Cloacae  were  large 
receptacles  for  the  filth  and  dung  of  the  whole 
city,  begun  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  and  finished 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  They  were  built  all 
under  the  city;  so  that,  according  to  an  expres- 
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ckii  of  Pliaj,  VUmtt  denied  to  he  ■■yaiilcd 
between  heaven  and  earUi.  The  Mlteg  im 
fo  strong,  and  the  stones  so  iucgt^  that  tbomgii 
they  were  contmnally  washed  by  hapecuons  tor> 
rents,  they  remained  unhnrt  daring  above  TOO 
years.  There  were  pablic  ofieers  chosen  ta 
take  care  of  the  Cloacas,  caDed  CwtUans  CUeo- 
canim  «fiNj.    lAit.  3,  c.  48. — Plin,  5,  c.  99. 

Clotho,  the  ^nngest  of  the  three  Parcss, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Thenis,  or,  according 
lo  Hesiod,  of  Night,  was  sopposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  bom.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  name,  (cXmAm»,  io  spin.)  She 
was  represented  wearing  a  crown  with  seven 
stars,  and  covered  with  a  variegated  robe.  Vid. 
Parc€t.  HssM,  Thtu^.  v.^S.^ApMod.  1,  c. S. 

CLUAdivA,  a  name  of  Yenns,  whose  statae 
was  erected  in  that  fAacewhere  peace  wasmade 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after  the 
rape  of  the  virgins.     Vid.  Qoaeinii, 

Closiub,  the  samame  of  Janus  when  his 
temple  was  shut.    Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  190. 

CLTMiNB,  L  a  daughter  ai  Oceanus  and  Te^ 
thys,  who  married  Japeftus,  by  whom  she  had 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  MenGB(ins,and  Epiroetheus. 

Bitsiod.  Tkiog. ^11.  The  mother  of  Pbsetoa 

by  Apollo.    Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  756. IIL  The 

mother  of  Homer.  Id.  10,  c.  Si.-^iy.  A 
ftmale  servaot  of  Helen,  who  accompanied  her 
mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 
Ooid.  Uermd.  17,  V.  967. — Homer.  11. 3,  v.  144. 

CLYMEN^nss,  a  patroD3rmic  given  to  Pbfle- 
ton*s  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clymene. 

CLTrEMNEmu,  a  daughter  of  Tyndams, 
king  of  Sparta,  t^  Leda.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Clttia,  or  Clttr,  1.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethvs,  beloved  bv  Apollo.  She  was  de^ 
«erted  bv  her  lover,  ana  pmed  away,  and  was 
cbangea  into  a  flower,  commonly  called  a  sun- 
flower, which  still  turns  its  head  townitls  the 
sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledee  of  her  Ictve.  Ovid. 
MbL  4,  fab.  3,  dec— ^11.  A  daughter  of  Am- 

phidamns,  mother  of  Pelops,  by  Tantalus. 

IIL  A  concubine  of  Amyntor,  son  of  Phrastor, 
whose  calumny  caused  Amyntor  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  fidsely-aceusedson  Phcentz.-— -IV. 
A  daughter  of  Pandarus. 

GocALUS,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitaUy 
received  Dtodalus  ^en  he  fled  before  Minos. 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily  the  daughters 
of  Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid.  Mtt.  8,  v. 
9S\.—Diod.  4. 

CcELUS,  or  tJalNim,  an  ancient  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fhther  of  Saturn,  Oceanus,  ^- 
perion,  ftc. '  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  The  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, according  to  some,  amounted  toforty-five. 
Tbqr  were  caned  Titans,  and  were  so  closely 
-connned  by  their  fhther,  that  they  conspirMJ 
against  him,  and  were  sujyported  by  their  moth- 
er, who  provided  them  with  a  sc3rthe.  Saturn 
armed  lumself  with  this  sc^e,  and  deprived 
his  father  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as  he 
was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Terra.  From 
the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound  sprang 
the  giants,  fbries,  and  nymphs.  The  mutilated 
parts  were  thrown  into  Uie  sea,  and  from  them, 
and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty.    Hesiod.  &c. 

CoHSTBO,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who  de- 
prived her  father  of  a  golden  hair  in  his  head, 


apOttWUefadqieadedbiBftttt.    Shewaspotto 
death  by  Amphitryon  for  her  perfidy.  AfoU^z.4. 

CoHisi,  the  god  of  reveby,  feaatmg,  and  noc- 
turnal eatetftainmwita  vinag  hu  fiestivals 
men  asd  woomq  exchanged  each  other's  dress. 
He  was  re|«csg»ted  as  a  yow^  and  dranken 
man,  with  a  garland  of  momtrs  to.  bis  head, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  falling. 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleeping  vpon  ha 
legs,  and  turning  hiaiself  when  ue  seat  of  the 
iaUtng  ^irch  scorched  his  .«ude.  PkU.  9.  icon. 
-^PUd.  ifuett.  Ram. 

CoNCORniA,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  coDoord 
at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first  raised  a  tm* 
pHe  in  the  capitol,  where  the  magistrases  often 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  public  bosiness. 
She  bad,  besides  this,  odver  temples  and  statues, 
and  was  addressed  to  prcmiote  the  peace  aod 
union  of  fam&ies  and  citinns.  PIml.  t»  OmiL 
— PKin.  33,  c  I.— *Oie.|)r«  Z>MM.— OviA  I^asL 
1,  V.  639, 1. 6,  V.  637. 

CoNisiLTiJs,  a  god  woisbipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Priapos  at  Lan^ 
sacm.    8tr«b.  8. 

CoNNiDAS.     Vid  Ckonnidas. 

CoKSBNTSs,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  pods,  the  Dii  wutjo 
mm  gentiuM.  The  word  signifies  as  modi  as 
eontentienteSf  Chat  is,  who  consented  to  the  de- 
liberations of  Jupiter's  council  Tlie^  were 
twelve  in  number,  whose  names  Edbobs  has 
briefly  expressed  in  these  lines : — 

JunOf  Vesta,  S^tnerva,  Ceres^  Diana,  Venus  Jilbrs, 
MSercvriuSf  Jovi,  Nt^^nns,  Vvlatnus,  ApMe. 

Varro,  de  R.R, 

CoNMis,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  vreaided  over 
councils.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the  Mezi- 
mus  Circus,  to  show  that  councils  otw bt  to  be 
secret  and  inviolable.  Some  soppoae  mat  it  is 
the  same  as  Neptunus  Equestris.  Ronralus  i&> 
stimted  festivals  to  bis  honour,  called  C^asa- 
aHa^  during  the  celebration  of  which  the  Ro> 
maas  carried  away  the  Sabine  women.  Vid. 
Qmsuales  Lttdi,  Part  II.  PhU.  in  Btm^^Mm- 
son.  69,  andeleg.  de  figr.  H.  19.— Dwnys.  AX  1. 
— Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

CooN)  the  eldest  son  of  Amenor,  killed  by 
Agamemnon.    Bsmer.  IL 

Co^  the  goddess  of  plenQr;  aancng  the 
Romans,  represented  as  bearing  a  bom  filed 
with  grapes,  fruit,  Sue. 

CopBEira,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  ^ed  to  Myeeua 
at  the  death  of  Iphitus.    ApoOod.  2,  c  & 

CoR£,  a  daugnter  of  Ceres,  the  sameas  Pr>- 
serpine.  Festivals,  called  Coreia,  were  Insb- 
tnted  to  her  honour  in  Greece. 

CoRfistrs.  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  at  Calydon  in 
Boeotia,  wiio  was  deeply  enamoond  of  the 
nymph  Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  dis- 
dain. He  complained  to  BacchtiSjWho  visited 
the  country  with  a  pes^ence.  The  Cadydo- 
nians  were  directed  by  the  orade  to  appease 
the  god  by  sacrificmg  Callirhoe  on  his  altar. 
The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  CoresiB, 
who  was  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  nis  reaentment 
and  stabbed  himself.  Callirhoe,  conscious oTher 
ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Ooresus,  lolled  heiseh 
on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  widch  afterward 
bore  her  name.    Pans,  7,  c  21. 

CosiA,  a  surname  of  Minervajmaoiig^  the 
Arcadians.    Cic  de  Nai.  />.  3,  c. 
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CoRomrB,  a  hero  of  Argolis,  who  killed  a 
serpent  called  Pcene,  sent  by  Apollo  to  avenge 
Argos,  and  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  furies.  His  country  was  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  commanded  him  to  build  a  tem- 
ple, where  a  tripod,  which  wa«  given  htm, 
should  fall  from  his  hands.  Paus,  1,  v.  i3w 
Vid.  Part  II. 

CoadNia.  I.  a  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  oy  her  lover, 
who  killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal  par- 
tiality to  Ischys  the  Thessalian.  The  child 
was  preserved  and  called  ^sculapius ;  and  the 
mother,  aAer  death,  received  diviue  honours, 
and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  .son's  temple, 
which  was  never  exposed  to  public  view.  Paus. 
2,  c.  26.-*-^IL  The  daughter  of  Coronsus, 
king  of  Phocis,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Miner- 
va, when  flying  before  Neptune.     Oind.  Met. 

2,  V.  543. III.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas 

ai^d  Pleione. 

OorOnus,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo.    Paus,  3,  c.  & 

^11.  A  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  the  lapi- 

ihffi.    Diod.  4. 

CoRYBANTEs,  the  priestB  of  Cybele,  called 
also  Gralli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals 
they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de- 
lirious. They  first  inhabited  on  mount  Ida, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
received  tneir  name  from  Gorobas,  son  of  Jasus 
aad  Cybele,  who  first  introduced  the  rites  of 
his  mother  into  Phrygia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Cnossns,  in  Crete,  called  CkMrybatUica^  in 
commemoration  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 
educated  Jupiter.  Vid.  Ciretes.  Paus.  8,  c. 
Tl'—Diod.  b.-^HoraL  1,  od.  '\&.^Virg.  Mn,  9, 
V.  617,  L  10,  v.  360. 

CdRTctDBs,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  the 
foot  of  Parnassus.  The  name  is  often  applied 
to  the  muses.    Ovid,  Met.  1,  v.  330. 

CoRYMBiFBH,  a  sumame  of  Bacchus,  from 
his  wearing  a  crown  of  corymHt  certain  berries 
that  grow  on  the  ivy.    Ovw.  1.  FVuL  v.  393. 

CoRYTDi,  a  kii^of  Etrnria,  father  to  Jasius, 
-whom  Dardanns  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  to 
obtain  the  kingdom. 

CoTTos,  a  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who  had  100  hands  and  60  heads.  Sksiod. 
T%£og.  V.  147.  ^^ 

OcmhiEos,  a  sumame  of  ^scnlapius,  wor- 
shipped on  the  borders  of  the  Enrotas.  His 
temple  was  raised  by  Hercules.    Paus.  3,  c.  19. 

CoTTTTo,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
whose  festivals,  called  CotyUia,  was  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Tbracians,  Ac., 
axa'okft  the  night.  Her  priests  were  called  Bap- 
Ub.  a  festival  of  the  same  name  was  observed 
in  Sicily,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  car- 
ried about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruit, 
which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  off. 
It  was  a  capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever 
was  seen  or  done  at  these  sacred  festivals,  and 
it  cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unseasonable  re- 
flection upon  them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Ceres, 
^rtd.  epod,  17,  v.  58.— ^t».  2,  v.  91. 

Crkov,  I.  a  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy- 

Shus.    He  promised  his  daughter  Glance  to 
ason,  who  repudiated  Media.    To  revenge 
the  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her  for  a 


present  a  gown  covered  with  poiaon.  GQaaoe 
put  it  on.  and  was  seized  with  sudden  pains. 
Her  body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  m  the 
greatest  torments.  The  house  also  was  con* 
sumed  bv  the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  family 
shared  (jrlauee's  fate.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  7. 
•^Eurip,  in  Med. — Bygin.  fab.  2b.— Diod.  4. 
—^11.  A  son  of  Menoetius,  brother  to  Jocasta, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  (Edipus.  At  the  death 
of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  as* 
oended  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  Vid.  Ete^ 
odes.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Theseus, 
who  had  made  war  against  him  at  the  request 
of  Adrastus,  because  be  refused  burial  to  the 
Argives.  Vid.  BUocks^  Poiynieea,  Adrashis, 
(Edipus.  ApoUod.  3,  c  56,  &c.— Pouj.  1,  c.  39, 
1.  9,  c.  5,  AC.SUU.  in  TiukSophocl.  in 
Aulig. — Diod.  1  and  4. 

Greontiadbs,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Megara, 
daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  father  be<^use 
he  had  slain  Lycus. 

Crbthbis,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  kins  of  Iol« 
chos,who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  ^acus. 
She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte,  or  Aslidamia. 
Pindar,  Nem,  4. 

Cretheos,  a  son  of  ^olus,  father  of  £on,  by 
Tyro,  his  brother's  daughter.    Apol.  1,  c.  7,  &c. 

Creusa,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth. 
As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who  had  di-* 
vorced  Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned  garment, 
which  immediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  ana 
she  expired  in  the  most  excmciatin|p  torments. 
She  had  received  this  gown  as  a  giu  from  Me« 
dea,  who  wished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the 
infidelity  of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Glauce.  Vid, 
Part  11.     Ovid,  de  Art,  Am.  1,  v.  335b 

Crtmissus,  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  exposed 
his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffer  hoT 
to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which  Nep^ 
tune  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Laomedon. 
Vid.  Laameaan.  The  daughter  came  safe  ta 
the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crioiissus,  some  time  af« 
ter,  went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  and  was  so 
disconsolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods  changed 
him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and  granted  him  the 
power  of  metamorphosmg  himself  into  what* 
ever  shape  he  pleased.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a  flower 
of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
of  his  love,  and  Smilax  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  yew-tree.     Ovid.  4,  Met.  v.  383. 

CrotOpos,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor^ 
and  father  toPsamathe,  the  mother  of  Linus  by 
Apollo.    Ovid,  in  3. 480. 

Crotus,  a  son  of  Eumene,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  him 
among  the  consteUations,  under  the  name  of 
Sagittarius.    Poms.  9,  c:  99. 

CupiDO,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an* 
cients,  god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  There  are 
difiS^rent  traditions  concerning  his  parents.  Ci* 
cero  mentions  three  Cupids ;  one,  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  Diana ;  another,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Venus ;  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two ;  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he  says, 
was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  ana 
the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is 
a  lively  ingenious  youth,  wtK  x£l\spSus$  and 
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Tenns ;  whilst  the  other,  son  of  Noz  and  Ere- 
bos,  is  distingniahed  by  aebaucheryand  riotous 
disposition.  Cupid  is  represented  as  a  vineed 
iniaot,  naked,  armed  witn  a  bow  and  quiver  full 
of  arrows.  On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of 
antiquity,  he  is  represented  as  amusing  himself 
with  some  childish  diversion.  Sometimes  he 
appears  driving  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  play- 
ing with  a  nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  try- 
ing to  bum  with  a  torch ;  sometimes,  like  a  con- 
queror, he  marched  trinmphantiv  with  a  hel- 
met on  his  head,  a  spear  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
buckler  on  his  arm.  His  power  was  generally 
known  bv  his  riding  on  tne  back  of  a  lion,  or 
on  a  dolphin^  or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients  he  was 
worshipp^l  with  the  same  solemnity  as  his  mo- 
ther Venus;  and  as  his  influence  was  extended 
over  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and 
even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his  divinity  was 
universally  acknowled^,  and  vows,  prayers, 
and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  htm.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  union  of  Cupid 
with  Chaos  pve  birth  to  men ;  and  all  the  ani- 
mals which  mhabit  the  earth,  and  even  the  gods 
themselves,  were  the  offspring  of  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Cu.  de  Nat,  D.  3. — 
Ovid.  Met,  1,  fab.  lO.^Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  121, 
Ac.'-Oppian,  Bali.  4.  Cynegr.  2. — Bion.  Idyll. 
3. — Mosehus. — Eurip,  in  Bippol. — Tkeoerit. 
BdyU.  3, 11,  &c. 

CnRtTBB,  by  some  considered  the  same  as  the 
Cabiri,  Corybantes,  &c.  Vid.  Cabiri.  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes, 
whether  gods,  genii,  demigods,  or  the  servants 
of  the  g(Ms,  were  the  attendants  of  Rhea  or 
Cybele ;  as  the  Fauns,  Bacchantes,  and  other 
rural  deities,  formed  the  escort  of  Bacchus. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that,  besides  the 
Curetes  above  described,  there  were  others  in 
Phrygia,  who  were  only  servants  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele ;  and  who,  on  solemn  occasions 
imitated  the  ceremonies  of  the  Corybantes, 
thus  commemorating  their  actions.  The  most 
important  achievement  of  the  Corybantes  was 
that  of  having  rescued  the  infant  Jove  from 
Saturn,  by  drowning  his  cries  with  a  noise  pro- 
duced by  beating  their  shields  with  their  swords. 
Hence  originated  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which 
the  later  Curetes  honoured  the  goddess,  not 
only  by  striking  their  shields,  but  by  moving 
with  measured  steps,  and  swaying  the  head  to 
and  fro.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
drawing  of  the  crests  upon  their  helmets.  Lu- 
cretius, in  describing  tne  dance,  distinguishes 
between  the  ancient  and  later  Curetes.  Their 
number  is  variously  reported.  Thora  who  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Dioscuri,  make  them  two  in 
number ;  others  three,  Ave,  eleven  ;  and  some 
extend  their  number  to  fifty-two.  Haber's  Ca- 
Hri.  MiUifi. 

Ctane,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavoured 
to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto.  The  ^  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain now  called  Pistne^  a  few  miles  from  Syra- 
ease.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  112 

Ctbebb,  a  name  of  Cybele. 

Cybele,  a  eoddess,  daughter  of  CopIus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta,  Bona 
Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindyinene, 
Ac.  According  to  Diodorus  she  was  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  Lydian  prince  called  Menos,  by  his  wife 
Dindymene;  and  he  adds,  thai  as  soon  as  she 
was  bom  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain.  She 
was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received  the  name  of 
Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  her  life  had 
been  preserved.  The  attachment  of  Cybele  to 
Atys  is  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity. In  Phrygia,  her  festivals  were  observed 
with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Her  priests,  called 
Corybantes,  Chilli,  dec.,  were  oblieed  to  quali^ 
themselves  for  her  service  after  the  manner  of 
Atys.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  tlie 
air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  bowlings,  mixed 
with  the  confused  noise  of  drums,  tabrets^  buck- 
lers, and  spears.  This  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  sorrow  of  Cybele  for  the  loss  of  her 
favourite  Atys.  Those  who  consider  Atys  as 
t3rpical  of  the  sun,  see.  in  the  rites  of  Cybde 
and  her  attachment  to  Atys,  a  representation  of 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  Sun 
and  Earth.  Faber  refers  the  fable  of  Cybele 
and  A^to  the  Helio-Arkile  worship;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  Rhea  or  Cybele  is  a  new 
personification  of  the  lunar  Ark;  hence  the 
mysteries  of  Rhea  were  immediately  connected 
with  those  of  Bacchus  or  Noah ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  alternate  lamentations  and  rejoicing  at 
the  rites  of  Cybele,  on  account  of  the  suppned 
death  and  revival  of  Bacchus  or  Adonis,  who 
bv  the  Phrygians  was  styled  Atys,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  Osiris.  Cybel  e  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  robust  woman,  far  advanced  in  her 
gregnancy ,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth, 
he  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  wis 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  with 
the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  appears 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  tame  lions ; 
Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a  ball  in  his 
hand,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir-tree, 
which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Sometimes 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  tower. 
From  Phrygia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed 
into  Greece,  and  was  solemnly  established  at 
Eleusis,  under  the  name  of  the  Eletisinian  mys- 
teries of  Cer««.  The  Romans,  by  order  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  brought  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess from  Pessinns  into  Italy ;  and  when  the 
ship  which  carried  it  had  run  on  a  shallow  hank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Clau- 
dia were  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her 
girdle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  m3rsteries  of 
Cybele  were  first  known  about  1580  years  B.  C. 
The  Romans  were  particularly  superstitious  in 
washing  every  year,  on  the  6th  of  the  oilends 
of  April,  the  shrine  of  this  godd«s  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Almon.  Vid,  Ahts,  Elensts, 
Rhea,  CorybaiUes,  GaUi,  Ac  Augvsttn.  de  CitiS. 
D.  &c. — Laetanl. — Lucian.  in  DeSt  Sttr. — oUd- 
3.— Fir/f.  jEn.  9,  v.  617, 1. 10,  v.  252.— i>eai», 
1,  V.  566.— OrtU  TVist.  4,  v.  210  and  361.— 
PliU.  de  Loquac-^Cic.  ad  AitU.^Ctd.  Rkod. 
8,  c.  17,  Ac. 

Ctchreub,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis. 
After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  in  Sala- 
mis  and  Attica.  Paus.  1,  c  35. — Phd,  in  TVs. 
—Apoflod.  3,  c.  12. 

Cyclopes,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  ^i^antic 
stature,  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Coeltis  and 
Terra.    They  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
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the  forehead  ]  whence  their  name  (««kXo{,  cir- 
cvleSf  01^  oculus.)  They  were  three  in  namber, 
according  to  Hesiod,  caUed  Arges,  Brontes,  and 
Steropes.  Their  number  was  greater  according 
to  other  mythologists,  and,  in  tne  age  of  Ulysses, 
Polyphemns  was  their  king.  Vtd.  Polypkemus. 
They  inhabited  the  western  part  of  tlie  island 
of  Sicily ;  and  because  they  were  unciyilized 
in  their  manners,  the  poets  speak  of  them  as 
men-eaters.  The  tradition  of  their  having  only 
one  eye  originates  from  their  custom  of  wear- 
ing small  bucklers  of  steel,  which  covered  their 
faces,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle, 
"Which  corresponded  exactly  to  the  eye.  From 
their  vicinitv  to  Mount  iEtna,  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  workmen  of  Viilcan,  and  to 
have  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
The  most  solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresses 
were  said,  among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Cyclops,  to  render  them  more  respecta- 
ble ;  and  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  with 
what  ihey  had  fabricated,  and  that  the  shield  of 
Pluto,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
produce  of  their  labour.  The  Cvclops  were 
reckoned  among  the  gods,  and  we  find  a  temple 
dedicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where 
sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  de- 
stroyed them  all,  because  they  had  made  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  with  which  his  son 
.£sculapius  had  been  killed.  From  the  differ- 
ent accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  an- 
cients, it  may  oe  coocluded  that  they  were  all 
the  same  people,  to  whom  various  functions 
have  been  attriouted,which  cannot  be  reconciled 
one  to  the  other  without  drawing  the  pencil  of 
fiction  or  mjrthology.  ApoUod.  f,  c  1  and  3.-- 
Homer.  Od.  1  and  9. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  140. — 
TkeocrU.  Id.  1,  &jc—Slrab,  8.— Kirjr.  Gf.  4,  v. 
170.  jEn,  6,  V.  639, 1.  8,  v.  418,  Ac.  1. 11,  v. 
06^.— Ovid.  MeL  13,  v.  780, 1. 14,  v.  349. 

Ctcnus,  L  a  son  of  Mars,  by  Pelopea,  killed 
by  Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death  pro- 
voked Mars  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved 
severely  to  punish  his  murderer,  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Hif- 
gin.  fab.  31  and  ^\.-~Hesiod.  in  Scut.  Here. 

' II.  A  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every 

part  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him ; 
out  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no  ef- 
fect, he  threw  him  on  the  ground  and  smothered 
him.  He  stripped  him  of  his  armour,  and  saw 
him  suddenly  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 

name.    Ovid.  Mei.  13,  fab.  3. III.  Af*(m  of 

Sthenelus,  king  of  Liguria.  He  was  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  friend  and  relation 
Phaeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations 
he  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Ovid.  Mel. 
2,  V.  367.—  Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  IBB.—Paus.  1,  c.  30. 

CrLLARU8,the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cen- 
taurs, passionately  fond  of  Hylonome.  They 
perished  both  at  the  same  time.  Ooid.  13,  MU. 
V.  408. 

Cn.LtNE,  the  mother  of  Lvcaon,  by  Pelasgus. 
ApoOod.  3,  c.  9.     VU.  Part  I. 

CTLLfiN&fns,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  from 
bis  being  bom  on  the  mountain  Cyllene. 

CtmSthoe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  reprewnied 
by  Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  148,  as  assisting  the  Trojans 
with  Triton,  alter  the  storm  with  which  £olus, 
at  the  request  of  Juno,  had  afflicted  the  fleet. 

CvNosthiA,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter  who  changed  her  into  a  star 


which  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Ursa  Minor.    Ooid.  rast.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  motmt 
Cynthus,  where  she  was  bom. 

C  YNTmus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  mount 
Cynthus. 

CtpXrusos,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephos  of  Cea, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a  favourite  stag 
of  Apollo,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry  that  he 
pinea  away  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into 
a  cypress  tree.  Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  eSO.-^Ovid. 
Met  10,  V.  131. 

Cyrenb,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  car- 
ried her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
Ovrenaiaij  where  she  brought  forUi  Aristaeus. 
She  is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Hypseus, 
king  of  the  Lapithse,  and  son  of  the  Peneus. 
Virg.  a.  4,  V.  m.— Justin.  13,  c.  l.-^Pindar. 
Py&.  9.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Cytherjba,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Cyzicos,  a  son  of  (Eneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  Vid.  Argonauta.  ApoUod.  I. 
c,9.—Flacc.'^ApoUou,—Orpkeus,    Ft^Partl. 

D. 

Dactt LI,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  some  derives  from  ScucrvXofjJlnger, 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as  the 
fingers  of  the  hand.    Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

Djbdalion,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to  Ceyz 
and  father  of  Philonis.  He  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  death  of  Philonis.  whom  Diana  had  put  to 
death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  top 
of  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  changed  into  a 
falcon  by  Apollo.    Ovid.  Mel.  11,  v.  395. 

Djbdalus,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamus, 
descended  from  Erechthens,  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  a^, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  leveL 
and  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  ana 
the  sails  of  ships.  He  made  statues  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.  Talus,  his  sister's  son,  promised 
to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions;  and  therefore,  fromenvf.  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  nim.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  his 
son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
Minos,  king  of  the  countrv,  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  Dasdalus  made  a  famous  labyrinth 
for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to 
gratify  her  unnatural  passion  for  a  bull.  For 
this  action  Daedalus  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  labvrinth  which  he  had  constructed.  Here 
he  mane  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax, 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  to 
that  of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  his 
confinement  They  took  their  flight  in  the  air 
from  Crete ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight  was 
too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  fVom  him  has  been  callea  the  Icarian  Sea. 
The  father,  bv  a  proper  management  of  his 
wings,  alighted  at  Cumae,  where  he  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his  course 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Co- 
ral us,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country. 
He  left  many  moniunents  of  his  ingenuity  in 
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Sicily,  wkkh  stinexiMad  in  the  tge  of  Diodonu 
Siculus.  He  was  despaiclied  by  CoeaUts,  who 
wae  ai'raid  of  the  power  of  Minoe.  who  had  de- 
clared war  asaiojc  him  becmnse  he  had  given 
an  ftsyium  to  jJedalna.  The  flight  of  Dsdalus 
from  Crete,  with  wings,  is  explained  by  obcerv- 
log  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in 
his  age  might  pan  at  a  distance  for  wings. 
PauL  I,  7  and  i^lHad.  i.^Ovid.  Md.  8,  fab. 
3.  Btroid^l.  DeArLAm.^  7yuf.3,eL4.— 
Bygm,  fob.  40.—Virg,  jB9^  ^  y.  li.^ApMod. 
3i  c.  1,  AcSsrodot.  7,  c.  170. 

DiJusisTRiTus,  a  king  of  Plsta,  who  baried 
Laius.    ApoUod.  8,  c  5. 

Damu,  a  surname  of  C3rbele. 

Dan  lea,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
which  Charon  required  lo  eonvey  the  dead  oirer 
the  Styx.    Siddas. 

Danak,  1.  the  daughter  of  Acrisins,  kin^  of 
Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  ccnfioed  m  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  lather,  who  had  been  told 
\yf  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would  put 
him  to  death.  His  endearours  to  prevent  Danae 
from  becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitless :  and 
Japiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  introduced 
himself  to  her  bed  by  changing  hinuself  into  a 
golden  shower.  From  his  embraces  Danae  Bad 
a  son,  with  whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea 
by  her  father.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which 
carried  her  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seri- 
phus,  where  she  was  saved  hjwmt  fishermen, 
and  carried  to  Poljrdectes,  Inng  of  the  place, 
whose  brother,  called  Dicty^,  educated  thechild, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mother. 
Polydectes  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  as  he  was 
aiVaid  of  her  son^  he  sent  him  to  conquer  the 
doreons,  pretendmg  that  be  wished  Medusa's 
head  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  with  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of 
(Enomaus.  When  Perseus  had  victoriouslv 
finished  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Aivos  ^ith 
Danae,  to  the  house  or  Acrisius,whomne  inad- 
vertently killed.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  Prce- 
tus,  the  brother  of  Acnstus,  who  introduced 
himself  to  Danae  in  the  braxen  tower ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the 
pnold  of  her  seducer.  Virgil  mentions  that 
Danae  came  to  Italy  with  some  fbgitives  of 
Ar^os,  and  that  she  founded  a  city  called  Ardea. 
Ovid.  Mst.  4,  V.  611.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  415.  Am4>r. 
3,  el.  19,  V.  37.— iSbro/.  3,  od.  le.—Homer.  U.  14, 
V.  ^^S.^ApoOod.  %  c.  8  and  A,^8iat.  Tkeb.  1,  v. 

355.— Ftrg-.  JEn.  7,  v.  410. IT.  A  daughter 

of  Danans,  to  whom  Neptune  o&red  violence. 

Danaides,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaas  king 
of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  iEgyptus  came 
IVom  Egypt  with  his  fifty  sons,  they  were  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  their  cousins;  but  before 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who 
had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  bv  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise  that  they 
would  destroy  their  husbands.  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father,  and  all, 
except  Hvpermnestra,  stained  their  hands  with 
the  Dlooa  of  their  cousins  the  first  night  of 
their  nuptials  j  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obe- 
dience to  their  fsther's  injunctions,  they  pre- 
sented him  each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered 
sons  of  JEg3rptus.  Hypermnestra  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  ner  father,  and  answer 
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for  her  diaobediaioe  in  softring  her  huAand, 
Lynoeus,  to  escape;  bm  the  unaninsous  voice 
or  the  people  declared  her  innocent^  and  in 
consequence  <A  her  honourable  acquittal,  she 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddeas  of  Persuaaion. 
The  aialers  were  purified  of  this  murder  by 
Merenry  and  Minerva,  byorderof  Jo|>iter :  bat 
aocordins  to  the  more  received  opinion,  tber 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  tn  hell. 
and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  aa  soon 
as  Doured  into  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was 
innnite  and  their  punishment  eternal.  The 
heads  of  the  sons  oi  iEgyprus  were  buried  at 
Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Lema, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Afol- 
Ud.  3,  c.  1.— JSRmil.3,od.  11.— S»ra».  a— Pa«il 
3,  c.  16.— iiygtn.  fhb.  168,  &e. 

Danaus^  a  son  of  Betas  and  Andiinoe,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  reigned  conjointly  with 
his  brother  JSgyptus  on  the  throne  of  fegypt. 
Some  time  after,  a  diference  arose  between  toe 
brothers,  and  Danaus  scA  sail  with  his  fifty 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement  He  visited 
Rh<Mes,  where  he  eonsecrated  a  statue  to  Mi* 
nerva,  and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  was  hospitably  receivea  by 
Gelanor,  king  of  Argos.  Oelanor  had  latelj 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  first  years  of  ha 
reign  were  marked  with  dissensions  with  his 
subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  fo  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  htaeJud^ 
was  extinguished,  and  in  Danaus  the  Bdida 
hegBtn  to  reign  at  Argos.  Some  auUiors  say 
that  Gelanor  voluntarirr  resigned  the  crown  to 
Danaus,  on  account  or  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
who  had  dried  up  all  the  waters  of  ArgcHs  to 
punish  the  impiehr  of  Inachus.  The  success 
of  Danaus  invited  the  fifhr  sons  of  jEeyptus 
to  embark  for  Greece.  Tney  were  kind^  re- 
ceived by  their  imcle,  who,  either  apprehenare 
of  their  number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  they  were  prom- 
ised in  marriage,  to  murder  them  the  first  night 
of  their  nuptials.  His  fatal  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, but  Hypemmestra  alone  spared  the  life 
of  Lynoeus.  Vid.  Drntaides.  mnaas  at  first 
persecuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury,  but 
oe  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  hina,  and  he 
acknowledged  him  for  his  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor, aft^  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  died 
about  1485  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  still 
existed  in  the  age  of  Pansanias.  According  to 
jEschylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt  not  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which  he  deemed 
unlawful  and  impioas.  The  ship  in  whleh  Da- 
naus came  to  Greece  was  called  Armais,  and 
was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  there.  It 
is  said  that  the  u.%  of  pumps  was  fErst  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Danaus.  ApeOod.  3,  c.  1. — Ptms. 
3,  c,  19.— A^/rin.  fab.  168,  Ac-^BerodoL  %  cl 
91,  Ac.  7,  c.  94. 

DAraNS,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  t^  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  pas^oii  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo,  |»oad 
of  his  late  conquest  over  the  serpent  I^^dmi, 
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fcftd  ttijmted  Ae  p«ver  of  Im  darts.  Dsplme 
hemrd  witli  horror  the  addresses  of  the  god,  and 
cBdearoared  lo  remove  herself  from  his  ioopor* 
tonities  bv  flight.  ApoUo  panned  her;  and 
Daphne,  fearful  of  bejng  caosht,  entreated  the 
asMstance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
laoreL  ApoUoerowaed  his  head  with  the  leaves 
of  the  laurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  that  Uiat  tree 
should  be  sacred  to  his  divxnitjr.  Some  say  that 
Daphne  was  admired  bj  Leaeippas.  son  of 
OSInonunis,  kinf  of  Pisa,  who.  to  be  inner  ccmr 
pany,  disgiiisea  his  sex,  ana  attended  her  in 
the  woods  in  the  habit  of  a  hontMss.  Leaeipvtts 
gained  Daphne^  esteem  and  love;  bnt  Apollo, 
who  was  his  powerftil  rival,  disooveicd  his  sex, 
and  I^eacippos  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  Otrid.  AH.  I,  v.  403^  dui.-^Pmflken. 
SroUc  c.  15.— pMtff.  8^  c.  9^--— «^II.  A  dangh- 
ter  of  Tircsias,  priestess  in  the  tenple  of  u^ 

fhi,  sappesed  fey  some  to  be  te  same  as  hfento. 
>he  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  ApoUo 
by  the  Bjngoni,  or,  according  to  othos,  by  the 
goddess  TelLus.  She  was  caUed  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
<coum  •f  the  wildneas  of  her  looks  and  expres- 
sions when  she  delivered  ofacles.  Her  oracles 
were  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer,  accordiiig 
to  some  acconnts,  has  introduced  mnch  of  her 
poetry  in  his  oompositionBS.  Bwd.  4.-*JPaas. 
10,  c.  & 

DAnofiB,  a  ^epherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
cnry  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  wasedncaied  by 
the  nymphs.  Pan  taagfat  him  to  sintr  and  play 
upon  the  pipe,  and  the  mases  inspired  him  with 
the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  sopposed  he  was  the 
first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  his 
successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  food  of  hunting;  and  at  his 
death,  five  of  his  degs,  from  their  attachment 
to  him,  refased  all  aliments  and  pined  away. 
From  the  celebriTf  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Dwpkmu  has  been  apprupriated  by  the  poets, 
nncient  and  modem,  to  express  a  perscm  fond 
of  nml  ennloymeiits,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence which  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    .^Btum.  V.  H,  10,  c  V^.-^JHod.  4. 

Darvanos,  a  son  of  Jupiter  andElectra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kinffdom 
of  Etmrta  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  rather 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrece,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,the  daugh- 
ter of  Teueer,  king  of  Teucria.  After  the 
death  of  his  fttther-in-law  he  ascended  the 
tbrooe,  and  reigned  63  years.  He  built  the  city 
of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Troy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ericbthonius.  According  to  some,  Corybas,his 
nephew,  accompanied  him  to  Teucria,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Darda- 
nu.^  taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ; 
smd  he  gave  them  two  statues  of  tne  goddess, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Palladium.  Virg.  JEn,  3,  v.  1^.— Pa«f.  7,  c. 
A.^B9gvn.  fab.  155  and  275.— Jip^IM.  3. — 
M&nur.R^d.  Ful.  Part  I. 

Daulis,  a  nymph  fh>m  whom  the  city  of 
Danlis  in  Phods,  anciently  called  AnaeriSf  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela 
and  Procne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  hts 
son ;  and  hence  the  nii^tingale,  into  which 
Philomela  was  changed,  is  often  called  DamUas 
^ims.  Otnd,€p.  15, V.  154.— filra6.9.— Pkws.  10, 
e.  4^PicL  3,  c  15.— Irto.Sa,  c  la^Plia.  4,  c  3. 


Daitmus,  a  son  of  PUumnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  firom  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the 
throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptd,  8, 
c.  1.— iMUa,  a^  c  4.— iS^«&.  5. 

DacBLos,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
PoUux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidnae. 
Ikrodot.  9,  c.  73. 

DaiANi&A.  a  daughter  of  (Eneus,  long  of 
iEtolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  lather  promised  to  nve  her  in 
marrisge  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
stroagest  of  his  competitors.  Hercules  obtain- 
ed the  prize,  and  married  Dejanira,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  the  most  known  of  whom 
is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling 
with  her  haiband,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  and  the  centaur 
Nessus,  offered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to 
the  opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  than  he 
attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
cany  her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  husband. 
Hercules,  upon  this,aimed,  from  the  other  shore, 
a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  wished 
to  avenge  his  death  upon  his  murderer;  and 
he  cave  Dejanira  his  tunic,  which  was  covered 
with  Uood,  poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow, 
observing,  that  it  had  the  power  of  reclaiming 
a  husbana  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira  ac- 
cepted the  present:  and  when  Hercules  proved 
faithless  to  her  bea,  she  sent  him  the  centaur's 
tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Hercules.  Dejanira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  she  had  ignorantly 
occasioned,  that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid. 
MH.  8  and  ^.-^Dicd.  4,-^Smie.  in  Skrcui.^ 
Aria.  fab.  34. 

IiEinAiflA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lyeomedes,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhns,  or 
Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at 
her  rather's  court  in  women's  clothes,  under  the 
name  of  Pf  rra.    ProperL  3,  el.  9.—ApoUod,  3. 

c.  13. ll.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of 

Argos,  called  also  Hippodamia. 

DBiMACHna.  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  was 
killed,  with  all  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 

Dftidmas,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  by  whom  he  had 
Dia.  He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  marriage  to 
Ixion,  who  promiBed  to  make  a  present  to  his 
father-in-law.  Deioneus  accordingly  visited  the 
house  of  IxioD,  and  was  thrown  into  a  laijge 
hole,  filled  with  burning  coals,  by  his  son-in- 
law.  B^gin,  fab.  48  and  9ih^Apottod.  1,  c. 
7  and  9, 1. 3,  c.  4. 

DfiidpftiA,  a  njrmph,  the  fairest  of  all  the  four- 
teen nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The 
goddess  promised  her  in  marriaee  to  JEolns, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  destroy  the 
fleet  of  JEneas,  which  was  sailing  for  Italy 
Virg,  ^Bn.  1,  v.  75. 

DETpadBB,  aSibyl  of  Cumae.daughter  of  Glau- 
cus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  JEneas  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Vid.  Sibylla*  Virg.  .^in.6,r:3S. 

D&f  pb6bd8,  a  son  of  Etippolytusj  ndio  purified 
Hercules  after  the  murder  of  Iphitns.  Apettod, 
9,0.6.    Fki.PaitII. 
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Dbphoit,  a  brother  of  Triplolemiis,  wtm  of 
Celeus  and  Metaninu  When  Ceres  trarelled 
over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father's  court, 
and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  reward  the  hospitality  of  Celeus,  the  eoddess 
began  to  make  his  son  immortal,  ana  every 
evening  she  placed  him  upon  burning  coals  to 
purify  him  from  whatever  mortal  particles  he 
still  possessed.  The  uncommon  growth  of 
Deipbon  astonished  Metanira,  who  wished  to 
see  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  so  vigorous. 
She  was  frightened  to  see  her  son  on  burning 
coals,  and  the  shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturbed 
the  mysterious  operations  of  the  godde^  and 
Deipbon  perishea  in  the  flames.  ApoUotL  1,  c.  5. 

D^ipf  LE,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who  mar- 
ried Tydeus,  by  whom  she  had  Diomedes. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Delia  ji  surname  of  Diana,  because  she  was 
bom  in  Delos.     Virg.  Eel.  3,  v.  67. 

Delids,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he  was 
born  in  Delos. 

DELPmcus.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Delphi. 

DfiLPHUB,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  built  Delphi, 
and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  differently  mentioned.  She  is 
called  by  some,  Celaeno,  by  others,  Melene, 
daughter  of  Cephis,  and  hy  others  Thyas, 
daughter  of  Castalius,  the  first  who  was  priests 
ess  to  Bacchus.    Efygin.  161. — Paus.  10,  c.  6. 

DemScoon.     Vid.  Part  II. 

DfiMdncE,  the  wife  of  Cretheus.  king  of  lol- 
chos.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro.  Hygin. 
P.  A.  2,  c.  20. 

DEMdndcmTS,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
nous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses,  the 
secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Homer, 
Od.  8,  V.  a.'-Plvi.  de  Mus. 

Demophile,  a  name  given  to  the  Sibyl  of 
Cums,  who,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  sold  the 
Sibylline  books  to  Tarquin.  vdrro  apud  lad, 
1,  c.  6. 

D£m5pboon:  son  of  Theseus  and  Phsedra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war 
he  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  bv  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Ovid. 
Beroid.  2.— Pai«.  10,  c.  S5. 

DEdis,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  This 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she  sought 
her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  her 
success  m  her  pursuits,  with  the  word  ineni  in- 
venies;  a  <J»?w,  invenio.     Ovid.  Met-.  6,  v.  114. 

Derceto,  and  Dercetis,  a  goddess  of  Syria, 
called  also  Ate-rgaiis^  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  lower 
part  terminated  in  a  fish's  tail.  According  to 
Diodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  ofiended,  made 
her  passionately  fond  of  a  young  priest,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her 
incontinence,  that  she  removed  her  lover,expos- 
ed  the  frait  of  her  amour,  and  threw  herself  into 
a  lake.  Her  body  was  transformed  into  a  fish, 
and  her  child  was  preserved  and  called  Semira- 
mis.  As  she  was  chiefiy  worshipped  in  Syria, 
and  represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  ancient- 
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It  ihrfainfd  firom  fishes.  ThoBe  who  hetiere 
toey  can  find  in  the  sacred  writing  the  arche- 
type of  all  mythology,  consider  this  Decerto  to 
be  a  personification  of  the  lunar  ark,  and  the 
continual  Reference  to  aquatic  animals  as  proof 
of  an  analogy  too  str(»g  for  mere  coincidence. 
F\ib,  Cab.-^Uuian,  de  Dea  Ser.-^PUn,  h,  e. 
IS.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  U.—DumL  3. 

DsucALf  ON,  a  son  of  Prometheos,  who  mar- 
ried Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus.  He 
reigned  over  part  of  Thessaly,  and  in  his  age 
the  whole  earin  was  overwhelmod  with  a  deluge. 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated  Jupiter, 
who  resolved  to  destroy  mankind.  Prometheus 
advised  his  son  to  make  himself  a  ship,  and  by 
this  means  he  saved  himself  and  his  wiiePyTrfaa. 
This  vessel  was  tossed  about  during  nine  suc- 
cessive days,  and  at  last  stopped  oq  the  top  of 
mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remamed 
till  the  waters  had  subsided.  As  soon  as  the 
waters  had  r^ired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind  tfaem  the 
bones  of  their  grandmother.  This  was  nothing 
but  the  stones  of  the  earth ;  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation about  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  they 
obeyed.  The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalioi  be- 
came men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha,  women.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  Deucalian  was  not  the  oeitj 
one  who  escaped  from  the  univeisal  calamtty. 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the  high- 
est mountains,  or  trusting  themselves  in  small 
vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters.  Tbis  de- 
luge, which  chiefl]^  happened  in  Thessaly,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  some  writers,  waspro- 
duced  oy  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of  die 
river  Peneus,  whose  regular  course  was  slopped 
by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and  Oiym- 

tms.  Acconling  to  Xenophon  there  were  no 
ess  than  five  deluges.  The  first  happened  un- 
der Ogyges,  and  lasted  three  months.  The  se- 
cond, which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercnles  and 
Prometheus,  continued  but  one  month.  During 
the  third,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  ano- 
ther Ogyges,  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  by  the 
waters.  Thessaly  was  totalljr  covered  by  the 
waters  during  the  fourth,  which  happened  ia 
the  age  of  Deucalion.  The  last  was  d  oring  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  effects  were  severely  felt  bj 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  There  prevailed  a 
report  in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deocalion^ 
deluge  had  disappeared  tbrooeh  a  small  aper- 
ture, about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Otywupas^s 
temple;  and  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  further 
adds,  that  a  jrearlj^  offering  of  floor  and  hooey 
was  thrown  into  it  with  religions  ceretaoDv. 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so  much  ce1et>rated 
in  ancient  historv  is  suppoised  to  have  happened 
1503  years  B.  C.  Deucalion  had  two  sons  by 
Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some  son  of  Jupiter, 
and  Amphictyon,  king  of  Attica,  and  also  a 
daughter,  Protogenea,  who  became  mother  of 
^thlius  by  Jupiter.  The  history  of  Deucalion, 
his  birthplace,  his  adventures,  and  his  name, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  learned  ar- 
gument. Some  conduct  him  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus into  Thessaly,  whence  they  send  forth 
his  children  to  colonize  the  regions  which  hare 
since  become  classic ;  others,  with  abmidant 
evidence,  trace  his  march  into  Eurcme  from 
Asia,  and  infer  the  Cancasian  origin  ofdie  En- 
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ropean  Greeks  from  the  emigration  of  this  no- 
torious |>ersoiiii^.  Etymolo^  establishes  his 
connection  with  the  mysteries  of  the  early 
Arkite  superstitions,  and  analogy  converts  him 
into  the  great  Jewish  patriarch.  In  such  con- 
fusion it  cannot  be  unsafe  to  consider  Deucalion 
as  a  mythologicalpersonage,  and  to  suspect  that 
his  descendants,  Doru&  Jb^olus,  &c..  axe  later 
names  than  Doris  and  JSolia.  The  flood,  how- 
ever, which  is  said  in  his  time  to  have  desolated 
Thessaly,  may  uerve^  by  the  aid  of  geological 
investigations,  in  fixmg  the  period  of  the  early 
populating  of  Greece ;  and  was,  perhaps,  among 
the  last  of  those  great  catastrophes  which  form, 
as  it  were,  eras  in  the  geological  revolutions  of 
the  earth.  The  opinions,  of  Banier  and  Malte 
BruQ,  though  not  altogether  in  accordance,  are 
both  highly  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
former  supposes  that  about  884  years  after  the 
universal  deluge,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
quake in  those  parts,  the  Peneus  became  ob- 
structed at  its  mouth,  and  iLs  waters,  being 
greatly  increased  by  rains  that  had  fallen  be- 
fore, the  conntry^  on  its  banks  (according  to 
Aristotle,  the  region  of  Dodona  and  of  the  Ache- 
lous)  was  inundated.  The  latter  attributes  the 
natural  appearance  of  those  regions  to  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  the  soil,  which  exposes  it  to  con- 
tinual changes  on  the  surjGBice,  m  consequence 
of  its  tendency  to  sink.  Find.  9,  Olymp,— Ovid. 
Mfl.  1,  lab.  S.Seroid.  45,  v.  len.-^ApoUod.  1, 
c  7. — Paus.  1,  c.  10, 1.  6,  c  8.— •fttt?.  1,  v.  81. — 
Ifygin.  fiib.  IS3.-— Justin.  3,  c  ^—Diod.  5.— 
jjtcian,  de  DetL  S^rid, 

Du,  a  daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Pirithons 
by  Ixion«     Vid.  Part  IL 

Diana,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting;  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name :  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  be- 
came mother  ot  Cupid ;  adangbter  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona :  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Glance. 
The  second  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  her 
all  the  ancients  allude.  She  was  bom  at  the 
same  birth  as  Apollo ;  and  she  obtained  from 
her  father  the  permission  to  live  in  perpetual  ce- 
libacy, and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
men. To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devote^] 
herself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  permission 
of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  60  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  20  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom, 
like  herself,  abjured  the  use  of  marriap;e.  She 
is  represented  with  a  bent  bow  and  quiver,  and 
attended  with  dogs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  two  white  suigs.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
pears with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  hand 
and  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  different  col- 
oars.  SHe  is  represented  taller  by  the  head 
than  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  face  has  some- 
thing manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well  shaped  and 
strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered  with  a  buskin, 
worn  by  huntresses  among  the  ancients.  Diana 
received  manysumam^  particularly  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established,  and 
from  the  functions  over  which  .she  presided. 
She  waa  called  Lucina,  Ilythia,  or  Juno  Pronu- 
ba,  when  invoked  bv  women  in  childbed;  and 
Trivia  when  worshipped  in  the  cross-ways, 
where  her  statues  were  generally  erected.  She 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and 
Proserpine  or  Hecate,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance she  was  called  Triformis;  and  some  of  i 
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her  statues  represented  her  with  three  headS| 
that  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  Her  power 
and  functions  under  these  three  characters  have 
been  beautifully  expressed  in  these  two  verses ; 


Jma,  9ttpremat  feras,  seep^ro^  fiUgore^  tagiUd, 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Tan* 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  tne  same  as  the  ^s  of  the  E^^yjK 
tinns,  whose  worship  was  introduced  mto 
Greece  with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  against  the 
gods,  Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  cat.  to  avoid  his  iiiry.  The  god- 
dess is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that  re- 
S resent  ner  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the 
ogs  which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting  ha- 
bit. The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was  that 
of  Ephesus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Vid.  Epkesus.  She  was 
there  represented  with  agreatnumber  of  breasts, 
and  other  symbols,  which  signified  the  earth  or 
Cybele.  The  inhabitants  of  Taurica  were  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess, and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all 
the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their 
coasts.  Her  temple  in  Aricia  was  served  by  a 
priest  who  had  aiwajrs  murdered  his  predece»' 
sor,  and  the  Lacedemonians  yearly  ottered  her 
human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who 
changed  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacrifice 
of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  8:enerailv  offer- 
ed her  goats,  and  others  a  whiteidd,  and  some- 
times a  boar  piff,  or  an  ox.  Among  plants  the 
poppy  and  the  ditamy  were  sacred  to  her.  She, 
as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles, 
among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ephe- 
sus,  are  the  most  known.  (Md.  FasL  2,  v.  15&. 
MU3,  V.  156, 1.  7,  V.  94  and  194,  &c.--Cic,  d$ 
Nat.  D.  Z.—Borat.  3,  od.  82.— Fir^.  G.  3,  v. 
302.  JEn.  1,  V.  505.— fiim«r.  Od,  b^^Pams.  8L 
c.  31  and  ZT—CaiuU.-^SUiL  3,  SUv.  1,  v.  67.— 
ApoUod.  1,  c  4,  &e.,  1.  3,  c.  5^  dbc 

DicTTNNA^  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented huntmg  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana's 
attendants,  and  for  that  reason  the  goddess  is 
often  called  Dictynnia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dictynnia. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  name  tomountDicte. 
Poms.  2,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  12. 

DicTTs,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphns, 
son  of  Magnes  and  Nais.  He  marriea  the 
nvmph  Clymene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seri- 
phus  by  Perseus,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  be- 
cause he  behaved  with  wantonness  to  Danae. 
Vid,  Polydectes.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  4. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

Dtnf  M£us,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

DiEspiTER,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  father  of  light 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  were  very  numerous.  They  were 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  were  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afllict  the 
human  race ;  and  those  children  of  superstition 
were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  imperfect  be- 
ing which  gave  them  birth.  Their  wrath  was 
mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense ;  and  soine- 
times  human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  superstition  alone  supposed  to  exist.  The, 
sun,  from  its  powerful  influence  and  animating 
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nituK,  firat  ftttncted  the  notice  and  claimed  the 
adorauoQ  of  the  onciTilized  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  The  moaa  also  was  honoured  with  sacri- 
fices and  addressed  inprayeis;  and  after  im- 
monalitj  had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the 
lieavenl7  bodies,  mankind  classed  among  their 
deities  the  brate  creation,  and  the  cat  and  the 
sow  shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himseU^  the 
fiuher  of  gods  and  men,  the  deroot  veneration 
of  their  votaries.  This  inunense  number  of 
deities  have  been  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  my- 
thologists.  The  Romans,  generally  speaking, 
reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii  ma- 
jorum  geiUiunij  or  dii  consultnles^  and  the  dii 
mi%9r¥m  genUvm,  The  former  were  twelve 
in  number,  six  males  and  six  females.  Vid, 
CometUes.  In  the  class  of  the  latter  were  ranked 
all  the  sods  who  were  worahmped  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  Besides  these,  there  were 
some  called  <2u40fecti,  sometimes  classed  with 
the  twelve  greater  gods ;  these  were  Janus,  Sa- 
turn, the  Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bac- 
chus. There  were  also  some  called  demi-gods, 
that  is,  who  deserved  immortality  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon 
services  to  mankind.  Among  these  were  Pri- 
apus,  Vertumnus,  Hercules,  and  those  whose 
parents  were  some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  some  called  topici^ 
whose  worship  was  established  at  jiarticular 
places,  such  as  Isis  in  Egypt.  Astarte  in  S^ria, 
Uranus  at  Carthage,  die.  In  process  of  time, 
also,  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  virtues  were 
reckoned  as  powerful  deities;  and  temples  were 
raised  to  a  goddess  of  concora,  ]>eace,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  there  were 
no  less  than  90,000  gods  that  inhabited  the 
earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men,  all  sub- 
servient to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To  these 
succeeding  ages  have  added  an  ahnost  equal 
number ;  and  indeed  they  were  so  numerous, 
and  their  fonctions  so  various,  that  we  find 
temples  erected  and  sacrifices  offered  to  uiv- 
known  gods.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon  earth  as 
mere  mortals ;  and  even  Jupiter,  who  was 
the  ruler  of  heaven  is  represented  bv  the  my- 
thologists  as  a  helpless  child ;  ana  we  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  ]mrticulars  that  attend- 
ed the  birth  and  education  of  Juno.  In  pro- 
cess of  lime,  not  only  good  and  virtuous  men, 
who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the 
supporters  of  liberty,  but  aho  thieves  and  pirates, 
were  admitted  among  the  gods ;  and  the  Roman 
senate  courteously  grantd  immortality  to  the 
most  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

DiooENiA,  a  daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  who 
married  Erechlheus.    Awllod. 

DioMfiD&s,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Cyrene,  who  fed  his  horses  with  jiuman 
flesh.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  him ;  and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended 
with  some  of  his  friends,  attacked  the  inhuman 
t3rTant,  and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  own 
horses  whom  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Diod. 
4.— Paw.  3.  c.  IS.'^Apol.  2,  c.  6.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Di5n£a,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

DidNE,  a  nymph,  aaughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter, 
Moording  to  Homer  and  others.  Hesiod,  now- 
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ever  gives  Venus  a  difierent  origin.  Vams  is 
herself  sometimes  called  Dione.  Virg.  S,  JSn, 
V.  Id.—Homer,  U.  5,v.  381.— iStot  1,  iS^fo.!,  v^ 

DioKTsius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

DioscCai,  ors^iu  ofJupUer^  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  in 
their  honour  called  Dioseuriaj  cel^raiedby 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  Lmt 
cedemonians.  They  were  observed  with  much 
jovial  festivinr.  The  people  made  a  free  use  of 
the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  themselves 
with  sports,  of  which  wrestling  matches  always 
made  a  part. 

DnuE,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox, 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suypuse 
that  they  are  caUed  Furies  in  hell,  Haipies  on 
earth,  and  Dir«  in  heaven.  They  were  rep- 
resented as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter, 
in  an  attitude  which  expressed  their  eagerness 
to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power  of  tonnent- 
ing  the  ^ilty  on  earth  with  the  most  excruda- 
tingpunjshments.  Vir.  jKn,  4,  v.  473, 1. 8,  v.  701. 

DmcK.     Vid,  AmphiifiL^  Aniiope. 

DmpBTA,  a  surname  or  Juno,  from  Dirpkfo^ 
a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  where  the  goddess  liad 
a  temple. 

Dis,  a  god  of  the  GFauls,  the  same  as  Pluto 
the  god  of  hdl.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  sup- 
posed themselves  descended  from  that  deity. 
Cos.  BeU.  G.  e.'^TaeU,  4,  Hist,  c.  84. 

DiaooRDu,  a  malevolent  deity,  dau^ter  of 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcse,  and 
Death.  She  was  driven  fh>m  hearen  hf  Ju- 
piter, because  she  sowed  dissensions  among  the 
gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  continued  qoaneks. 
When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  were 
celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was  not  in- 
vited, and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her, 
that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  with  the  inscripcioA  of 
deUirfuUkriori,  This  apple  was  the  cause  of 
the  min  of  Troy,  and  of  umnite  misfoitones  to 
the  Greeks.  Vid,  Paris.  She  is  represented 
with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  tore, 
her  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  and  in  her  bosom 
she  holds  a  dagger  concealed.  Her  head  is 
generally  entwined  with  serpents,  and  she  is 
attended  by  Bellona.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  dissensions,  muraers.  wars,  and 
quarrels,  which  arise  upon  earth,  public  as  well 
as  private.  Virg.  JBn.  8,  v.  708. — Bioed. 
Tkeogn,  935. — Petronius. 

DiTBTRAMBUs,  a  sumamc  of  Bacchus,  whenee 
the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were  called 
Dithyrambics.    Bbrai.  4,  od.  3. 

Dm,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  those 
who  were  made  gods  after  cteath,  such  as  heroes 
and  warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and 
other  domesticgods. 

DodOna.     Vid.  Part  I 

DoLON,  a  Trqan,  son  of  Eumedes,  &moiB 
for  his  swifmess.  Bein^  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  oy 
Diomedes  and  XTlysses,  to  whom  he  revealed 
the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his 
countr3rmen,  with  the  hopes  of  escapi^  with 
his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes  as 
a  traitor.  Homer.  IL  10,  v.  314.— Ftr;g.  JBm,  18. 
V.  349,  dec. 

DomtoCcds,  a  god  who  presided  over  nai^ 
riAge.   Juno  also  was  called  Domidmea^  Itoid 
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the  power  she  vas  sapposed  to  hare  in  mar- 
riajGres. 

Doris,  a  goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of 
Oceanas  and  Tethys.  She  married  her  brother 
Nereas,  by  whom  she  had  50  daughters  called 
Nereides.  Her  name  is  often  used  to  express 
the  sea  itself.  Propert,  1,  el.  17,  v.  26.—  virg. 
Ed.  lO.^Besiod.  Theog.  i^, 

DOrus.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Drancss.  a  friend  of  Latinus,  remarkable 
for  his  wealmess  and  eloquence.  He  showed 
himself  an  obstinate  opponent  to  the  violent 
measures  which  Tnrnus  pursued  against  the 
Trojans.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  poet 
wished  to  delineate  the  character  and  the  elo- 

?uence  of  Cicero  under  this  name.   Virg.  JSn. 
1,  V.  122. 

j[>R0iLBC8,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 
Daniof,  the  ministers  of  religion  amon£[  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  Thev  were  divided 
into  different  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eubages. 
the  Yates,  the  Semnoihei,  the  Sarronides,  ana 
the  Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  people.  Their  life  was  aus> 
tere  and  recluse  from  the  world ;  their  dress 
was  peculiar  to  themselves^  and  thev  generally 
appeared  with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  little 
below  the  knee.  As  the  chief  power  was  lodged 
in  their  hands,  they  punished  as  they  pleased, 
and  could  declare  war  and  make  peace  at  their 
option.  Their  power  was  extended  not  only 
over  private  families^  but  they  could  depose  ma- 
gistrates, and  even  lungs,  if  their  actions  in  any 
manner  deviated  from  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  naming  the  magis- 
trates which  annually  presided  over  their  cities ; 
and  the  kin^were  created  only  with  their  ap- 
probation. They  were  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies, 
festivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  pecu- 
liar care.  They  taufht  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, and  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  They  were  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  oiagic,  and  from  their  knowledge 
of  astrology,  they  drew  omens,  and  saw  futurity 
revealed  before  their  eyes.  In  their  sacrifices 
thenr  often  immolated  human  victims  to  their 
gods ;  a  barbarous  custom, which  continued  long 
among  them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperors 
attempted  to  abolish  to  little  purpose.  The 
power  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were 
oeheld  with  admiration  by  their  countrymen, 
and  as  their  office  was  open  to  every  rank  and 
every  station,  there  were  many  who  daily  pro- 
posed themselves  as  candidates  to  enter  upon 
this  important  fhnction.  The  rurour,  however, 
and  severity  of  a  long  noviciate  deterred  many, 
and  few  were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour  which 
enjoined  them,  during  15  or  20  years,  to  load 
their  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  max- 
ims of  druidical  religion.  Their  name  is  deri- 
ved from  the  Greek  word  ^fwr,  an  oaky  because 
the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places 
of  their  residence.  Cos.  Bell.  G,  6,  c.  13.— 
PUn.  16,  c.  U.'-Diod.  5. 

Drtadbs,  and  Hamadrtades,  a  number  of 
wood  nymphs.  The  former  class  presided  over 
the  forests  at  large,  through  which  they  roamed, 
but  the  latier  were  attached  individually  to  the 
tJ'ees,  Every  forest  had  its  Dryad  and  every 
tree  its  Hamadr3rad,  which,  being  bom  with  its 
birth  and  growing  with  its  growth,  became  ex- 


tinct by  its  decay.  Oblations  of  milk,  oH,  and 
honey,  were  onered  to  them,  and  sometimes 
the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  IL 

Drtas,  I.  a  son  of  Hippolocus,  who  was  fa- 
ther to  Lycurgus.  He  went  with  Eteocles  to  the 
Theban war,  where  heperished.  Stat.  Theb.  8, 

V.  355. it  A  son  ofMars,  who  went  to  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apol.  2,  c.  8. 

III.  A  daughter  of  Faunus,  who  so  hated  the 
sight  of  men  that  she  never  appeared  in  public. 

jDryope,  I.  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  of 
the  island  to  murder  the  men.  Ftacc.2.  v.  174. 

II.  A  virgin  of  (Echalia,  whom  Andraemon 

married  aAer  she  had  been  ravished  by  Apollo. 
She  became  mother  of  the  Amphisus,  who, 
when  scarce  a  year  old,  was  with  his  mother 
changed  into  a  lotus.    Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  331. 

ni.  A  nymph  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Pan 

by  Mercury,  according  to  Homer,  hymn,  in  Pan, 

Dusii,  some  deities  among  the  Gkiuls.  August, 
dt  a  D.  15,  c  23. 

E. 

Eancs,  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Patro- 
clus,  and  to  have  ffed  to  Peleus  in  Thessaly. 
Strab.  9. 

Eanub,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  ancient 
Latins. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  people 
of  Neapolis.    S&crob.  1,  c.  18. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung  from 
the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe,the  aaugh- 
ter  of  Oceanus.  She  is  represented  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  upper  j^rts  of  the  body,  but 
as  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  She  was  mother, 
by  Typnon,  of  Orthos,  Geryon.  Cerberus,  the 
Hydra,  &c.  According  to  Herodotus,  Hercules 
had  three  children  bv  her,  Agathyrsus,  Gelonos, 
and  Scytha.  Herod.  3,  c.  V^.-^Hesiod.  Tktog.-^ 
Apol.  %—Paus.  8,  c.  la— OPti,  mt.  9,  v.  158. 

Ek^HioN,  I.  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  ue  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  his 
brothers,  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  services 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
He  was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave.  He 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from  that 
circumstance  Theb&<(  has  been  called  EcMonia, 
and  the  inhabitants  Echionida,    Ovid.  Met.  3: 

V.  311.— TVtrf.  5,  el.  5,  v.  53. II.  A  son  of 

Mercury  and  Antianira,  who  was  the  herald 
of  the  Argonauts.    Flau.  1,  v.  400. 

EcHioNiDEs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pentheus 
as  descended  from  Echion.    Ovid.  3§et.  3. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellns,  who 
chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephisus. 
She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants,  and  became 
the  confident  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loqua- 
city, however,  displeased  Jupiter :  and  she  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and 
only  permitted  to  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  her.  Pan  had  formerly  been  one 
of  her  admirers,  but  he  never  enjoyed  her  fa- 
vours. Echo,  after  she  had  been  punished  by 
Juno,  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and,  on  being 
despised  by  him,  she  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  which  ttiU  retained  the 
power  of  voice.    Ovid.  Met.  3,  ▼.  358b 
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Eetion.  Vid.  Part  11. 
'  Eo£ria,  a  nymph  of  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  particnlarly  worshipped.  C^na 
was  courted  o^  Noma,  and^  according  to  Ovid, 
she  became  his  wife.  This  prince  Keqnently 
yisited  her ;  and  that  he  might  more  success- 
fally  introdnce  his  laws  and  new  regulations 
into  the  state,  he  solemnly  declared,  Mfore  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  were  previoosly  sanc< 
tilled  and  approved  by  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Ovid  savs  that  Egeria  was  so  disconsolate  at 
the  deatn  of  Numa,  that  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana. 
She  is  reckoned  by  many  as  a  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  prefpancy  of  women ;  and 
some  maintain  that  she  is  the  same  as  Lucina,  or 
Diana.  Liv,  I,  c  19.— Orui.  MU.  15,  v.  547.— 
Virg.  JBn,  7,  v.  775.— il&fliaZ,  2,  ep.  6,  v.  16. 

EioNEDs,  a  Thracian,  father  to  Rhesus.  Af.10. 

ElagabIlus.     Vid  Bdiogabalus. 

ELAPm£A,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  Pa/us, 
6,  c.  22. 

Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  At- 
las, and  mother  of  Dardanus,  by  Jnpiier.  Ovid. 
F^.  4,  V.  31.    Vid,  Part  IL 

EuECTRToir,  a  kizig  of  Argos,  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  He  was  orother  to  Alcsus, 
whose  daughter  Anaxo  he  married,  and  by  her 
he  had  several  sons  and  one  daughter,  Alcmene. 
Vid.  Amphitfyon  and  Alcmerta,  ApoUod.  2,  c 
4.— PflW. 

ELfiLfius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  (XcXcoj  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  EUleis-ides.  Ovid, 
jm.  4,  V.  15. 

Elefb£nor,  son  of  Chalcedon,  was  one  of 
Helen's  suiters.    Homer.  XI.  2,  v.  47. 

Eleutbbr,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo. 11.  One  of 

the  Curetes,  from  whom  a  town  of  Bceotia,  and 
another  in  Crete,  received  their  name.  Panu. 
9,  c.  2  and  19. 

Eleutho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina.    P»»- 
.dar.  Olymp,^ 

ELiauB,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  on 
mount  Aventine.    Ov'td.  Fast.  3,  v.  3S8. 

Elpenor,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
changed  into  a  hog  bjr  Circe*s  potions,  and  af- 
terwards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleeping, 
and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  252.— H^^ 
mer.  Od.  10,  v.  552, 1.  IL  v.  51. 

ELf  siuM,  and  Elybii  UAMn,  a  place  or  island 
in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  according  to  the 
mjTthology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous were  placed  after  aeatb.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  heroes  who  dwelt  in  those  regions 
of  bliss  were  variotis;  the  manes  of  Achilles 
are  represented  as  waging  war  with  wild  beasts, 
while  the  Trojan  chiefe  are  innocently  exerci- 
sing themselves  in  mana^png  horses  or  in  han- 
dling arms.  To  these  innocent  amusements 
some  poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and 
reveliy,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elysian  fields 
were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  volup- 
tuousness which  could  gratify  the  low  desires 
of  the  debauchee.  The  Elysian  fields  were, 
according  to  some,  in  the  Fortanate  Islands  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic.  Others 
place  them  in  the  island  of  Leuce;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  situate 
in  Italy.    According  to  Lucian  they  were  near 
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the  moon,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  aecoid- 
ing  to  Plutarch.  Virg,  JBn.  6,  t.  638. — Homer. 
Od,  4.— Pijuiar.— TY^iOi.  1,  d.  3,  t.  57.— X«- 
cian. — PliU.  de  Owsml. 

EUiiTmoN,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  The  country  was  called 
Ematkia  from  his  name.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  a  famous  robber,  destroyed  by  Hercuks. 
Ovid.  Mst.  5,  V.  313.— Atsftn.  7,  c  1. 

Enceladcb.  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  coa^ired 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  by  Jupiter's 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  mount  .£t- 
na.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Ty- 
phon.  According  to  the  poets,  the  flaxses  of 
JEtna  proceeded  from  thebreath  of  Enceladnsj 
and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side|  the 
whole  island  of  Sicilv  felt  the  motion  and  snook 
from  lis  very  foundations.  Virg,  JEn,  3,  v. 
578,  &c 

Endeis,  a  njrmph,  daiu;fater  of  Chiron.  Sbe 
married  iEacus  king  orEgina,  l^  whom  she 
had  Peleus  and  Telamon.  Pans,  2,  c.  29.— 
ApoOod.  3,  c.  12. 

ENDTHioir,  a  shepherd,  son  of  ^tUius  and 
Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Jupiter  to 
grant  to  him  to  be  always  yoimg,  and  to  sleep 
as  much  as  he  would ;  whence  came  the  pro- 
verb of  Endyviioms  samnUM  dormire.  to  express 
a  long  sleep.  Diana  was  so  strucB'  with  his 
beauty,  that  she  came  down  from  heaven  every 
night  to  enioy  his  company.  Endymicn  married 
Chromia,  daughter  of  Itonus,  or,  according  to 
some,  Hyperipna,  daughter  of  Areas,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons,  Paeon,  Epens,  and  ^olus, 
and  a  daughter  caUed  Eurydice ;  and  sao  littte 
ambitious  did  he  show  himself  of  sovereignty, 
that  he  made  his  crown  the  prize  of  the  best 
racer  among  his  sons,  an  honourable  distincdaa 
which  was  gained  by  Epeus.  The  fiibie  of  En- 
dymion's  amours  with  Diana,  or  the  mooiL 
arises  from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy;  and 
as  he  passed  the  night  on  some  high  mountain, 
to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  nas  been  re- 
ported that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  a  king  of  Ells,  and  the  shepherd  or  as- 
tronomer of  Caria.  The  people  of  Hervclea 
maintained  that  Endymion  died  on  mount  Lat- 
mos,  and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his 
tomb  at  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus.  Prapert 
2,el.  15.— Oic.  Tusc.  1.— Jtev.  10.— TloMvit. 
3.— PaiM.  5,  c  1, 1.  6,  c.  2a 

Enno8ig£U8,  terra  ctmcussor^  a  suniame  of 
Neptune.    Hes.  T%eog, 

Entellus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ent o,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  bv  the  Latins 
Bellona,  suppomd  by  some  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.    Hot.  10,  v.  sm. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Bous  is  applied  to  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Cfnd.  Fhst.  3,  v. 
406.  A.  A.  3,  V.  537,  1.  6,  v.  47a— Virr.  G,  L 
V.  288, 1.  2,  V.  115. 

Ef*Apm7s,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  who  found- 
ed a  city  in  Egypt,  which  he  called  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Nile.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Libya, 
who  became  mother  of  JEgvptus  and  Danaus 
bv  Neptune.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  ipod  at 
Memphis.  Heroda.QfC,  153.— Oviil.  ML  1, 
V.  699,  &c. 
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EpfiWj  I.  a  son  of  EndymioQ^  brother  to  Pae- 
on, who  reigned  in  a  part  oir  Peloponnesus. 
His  sabjects  were  called  from  him  Epi.   Paus, 

5,  c.  1. ^IL  A  son  of  Panopeos,  who  was 

the  fabricator  of  the  famoas  wooden  horse 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy.  Virg.  JEn. 
2,  V.  ^.--Juain,  90,  c.  %,^Pau$.  10,  c.  26. 

Ephialtes,  or  Efhultus.  Vtd,  Aloeus,  Part 
II. 

Eficaste,  L  a  name  of  Jocasta,  ilie  mother 

tmd  wife  of  (Edipus.    Paut.  9,  c.  5. IL  A 

daughter  of  iBgeus,  mother  or  Thesialu3  by 
Hercules. 

EnDdT£,  certain  deities  who  presided  oyer 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
known  among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Dii 
averru7ui»  They  were  worshipped  by  the  Lar 
cedaemonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by  those  who 
were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dmul,  &c. 
Paus,  3,  c.  17,  &c. 

Epiooni.     Vid.  Part  il. 

EpiMfiTHEUs,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Clvmene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsiderately  mar- 
ried Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrba,  the  wife 
of  Deucalion.  Epimethens  was  changed  into  a 
monkey  by  the  gods,  and  sent  into  the  island  of 
Piihacusa.  ApH.  1,  c.  2  and  7. — Hyg,  fab. — Bes, 
Theog,  Vid.  Prometheus  and  PatMora. 

EpiOcbus,  a  son  of  Lycnrgns,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Epopeos,  I.  a  son  of  Nejptune  and  Cansce. 
vbo  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  and  carried 
away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes.  Tnis  rape  was  followed  by  a  war,  in 
-which  Nycteus  and  Epopeus  were  Both  killed. 
Paits.  2,  c.  ^.-^Apol,  1,  c.  7,  &c.— II.  A  son 
of  Aloeus,  grandson  to  Phoebus.   He  reigned  at 

Corinth.    Ptms,  2,  c.  1  and  3. III.  one  of 

the  Tyrrhene  sailors  who  attempted  to  abuse 
Bacchus.    Ovid  MbL  3,  v.  619.    Vid,  JEnaria. 

Erato,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  lyre,  and  a  lute  in 
faer  left,  musical  instruments  of  which  she  is 
considered  by  some  as  the  inventress.  Love  is 
sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding  a  li^^hted 
flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears  with  a 
thoughtful,  but  often er  with  a  gay  and  anima- 
ted look.  She  was  invoked  by  lovers,  especially 
in  the  month  of  Aprilj  which  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  particularly  devoted  to  love. 
ApoUod.  10.— Virg,  Mn.  7,  v.  Zl.-^Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  2,  v.  425.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Erebus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  the  light  and  the  day.  The  poets  often 
used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwelt  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  from  whence 
they  passed  into  the  Elysian'fields.  CicdeNat. 
D.  3,  c.  17.— Ftr^.  Mn.  4.  v.  26. 

Erbchtheus,  a  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of  Ce- 
crops  2d,  Metion,  Pandoras,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Creusa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Othonia,  by 
Praxithea.  In  a  war  against  Elensis  he  sacri- 
ficed Othonia,  called  also  Chthonia,  to  obtain  a 
victory  which  the  oracle  promised  for  such  a 
sacrifice.  In  that  war  he  killed  Eumolpus,  Nep- 
tune's son,  who  was  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
for  which  he  was  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupi- 


ter, at  Neptune's  request  Son^  say  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  sea.  After  death  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours  at  Axhens.  He  feigned 
50  years,  and  died  B.  G.  1347.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  first  introduced  the  mysieriea 
of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  QviA,  6,  v.  &n.—Paii4. 
2,  c.  ^,— ApoUod.  3,  c.  lb.—Cic.pro  ^SM  gj. 
— I\«c.  1,  c.  48.—2VW.  D,  3,  c.  15. 

ErgInus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of  Cly- 
menus.  He  obliged  the  Thebans  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  because  his  father  had 
oeen  killed  by  a  Theban.  Hercules  attacked 
his  servants,  who  came  to  raise  the  tribute,  anid 
mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards  killed  Er» 
^nus,  who  attempted  to  avenge  their  death  bv 
mvadingBoBotia  with  an  army.  Paus,  9,  c.  l' 

Erginnus,  a  man  made  master  of  the  ship  Ar- 
go  by  the  Argonauts,  after  the  death  of  Typhis. 

ERiCHTBdNius,  1.  the  fourth  king  of  Athens* 
He  was  very  deformed,  and  had  the  tails  of  ser* 
pents  instead  of  legs.  Aiinerva  placed  him  in 
a  basket,  which  she  gave  to  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine 
its  contents.  Vid,HBrse.  Erichthon  was  young 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1437.  The 
invention  of  chariots  is  attributed  to  him,  and 
the  manner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw  them* 
He  was  made  a  constellation  after  death,  under 
the  name  of  Bootes.  Ovid  Met.  2,  v.  553.— 
Bygin.  fab.  V&&.—J^Uod,  3,  c.  U.^Paita,  4, 

c.  2.— Fir^.  G.  3,  v.  113. H.  A  son  of  Dar* 

danus  who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B. 
C,  after  a  long  reign  of  about  75  years.  Apol' 
lod.  3,  c.  10. 

Erigone,  I.  a  daughter  of  Icarlus,  who  hune 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
been  kiUed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had  in* 
toxlcatea.  5he  was  made  a  constellation,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Ovid.  MU,, 
6,  fab.4.— Sto«.  11.  T^«*.  v.  644.— Firjr.  G.  1, 
V.  33.— 4po2. 3,  c.  14.— J9^^.  fab.  1  and  24.  Vid. 

Part  II. II.  A  daughter  of  JSgyslhus  and 

Clytemnestra,  priestess  of  Diana  in  Attiea. 

Erinntb,  I.  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eumeni* 
des.  The  word  signifies  the/«ry  of  the  mind, 
tpti  yovs,  Vid,  Eumenides.  Virg.  jEn.  2,  v« 
337. II.  A  surname  of  Ceres. 

ErIphtle,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  kingof  ArgoSi 
who  married  Amphiarans.  She  was  daughter 
of  Talaus  and  Lvsimache.  Vid.  Ampkiaraus, 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Disconua  of 
the  Latins.     Vid.  Discordia. 

Erisicthon,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted 
him  witn  continual  hunger.  He  squandered 
all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own  limbs 
for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metre  had  the 
power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  that 
artifice  to  maintain  her  fhther,  who  sold  beij 
after  which  she  assumed  another  shape  and 
became  again  his  property.   Ovid.  Met.  fab.  18. 

Eros.     Vid.  Owpido^  and  Part  IL 

Ersb.     Vid.  Herse. 

ErycIma,  a  surname  of  Venus,  fVom  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation. 
Ovid,  F\ut,  4,  V.  Srfi.—Horat,  1.  Od.  2,  v.  83. 
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Crtx,  a  son  of  Bates  and  Venus,  irho,  rely- 
ing upon  h»  Strang,  challenged  all  strangers 
to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus. 
Hercules  accepted  his  challenge  aAer  many 
had  yielded  to  nis  superior  dexterity^  and  Eryx 
was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  boned  on  the 
monntain  which  bears  his  name  in  Sicily,  and 
on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus. 
Virg.  jEn.  5,  v.  40S. 

En5cLBi,  a  son  of  (Edipns  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should 
both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately 
each  a  year.  Eteocles.  by  right  ofseniohty,  first 
ascended  the  throne,  but  after  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  expired,  he  reftised  to  give  up  the 
crown  to  his  brother  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement.  Polynices,  resolving  to  punish  such 
an  open  yiolation  of  a  solemn  engagement, 
went  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adrastas,  king 
of  Argos.  He  received  that  king's  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  was  soon  after  assisted  with  a 
strong  armjT,  headed  by  seven  fiunous  generals. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  by 
Eteocl^  who  on  his  part  did  not  remain  inac^ 
live.  He  chose  seven  brave  chie^  to  oppose 
the  seven  leaders  of  the  Argives,  and  stationed 
them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  He  placed 
himself  affainst  his  brother  Polynices,  and  he 
opposed  Menalippus  to  Tvdeus,  Polyphonies  to 
Capanens,  Megkreus  to  Eteoclus,  Hiperbius  to 
Parthenopnus,  and  Lasthenes  to  Amphiaraus. 
Much  blood  was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing 
skirmishes,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between 
the  two  brothers  that  the  war  should  be  decided 
by  single  combat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment conducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury 
on  either  side ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes 
of  these  two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimical 
one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if,  even  after  death,  sensible  of 
resentment  and  hostile  to  reconciliation.  Stat. 
'I%eb.—AveUod.  3,  c.  5,  ^.-^JEsckyl.  Sept. 
ante  Tka. — Eurip.  in  Phanis. — Poiu.  5,c9, 
1.9,c.6. 

Etb5cld8,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army 
of  Adrastus  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes, 
celebrated  for  his  valour^or  his  disinterested- 
ness and  magnanimitv.  He  was  killed  by  Me- 
gareus,  the  son  of  Creon,  under  the  walls  of 
Thebes.    Ewrip. — ApoUod.  3,  c.  6. 

EvADNE,  a  daughter  of  Ipnis  or  Iphicles,  of 
Argos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  ApoUo, 
and  married  Capaneus,one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  went  against  Thebes.  When  her  hus- 
band had  been  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter 
for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  nis  ashes 
had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Argives,  she  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  Virj^.  Mn.  6,  v.  447. 
Propert.  1,  el.  15,  v.  21.— £9^.  T%eb.  12,  v.  800. 

Evan,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan  I 
Evan!  by  his  priestesses.  Ovid.  MetA^  v.  15. 
—Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  517. 

EvANDBR.     Vtd.  Part  II. 

E VERES,  a  son  of  Peleralaus,  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  did  not  perish  m  a  battle  against 
Elect ryon.    ApoUod.  2. 

Evins,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him  in 
the  war  of  the  giants  against  Jupiter.  Horat.  2, 
CM.ll,v.  17. 
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EvippE,  the  mother  of  the  Pierides,  who  were 
changed  mto  magpies.    Ovid.  Met.  &  t.  303. 

Evippus,  a  son  of  Thestius,  king  of  Plenron, 
killed  by  his  brother  Iphiclus  in  the  chase  of  the 
C^donian  boar.    ApoUod.  1,  c  7. 

EuMJEDs.    Vtd.  Pan  II. 

Edm£lu8,  I,  a  son  of  Admetns.  kingof  Pherc 
in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian  anny. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  m 

honour  of  Patroclns.  Bemtr.  U.  2  and  23. 

II.  A  man  contemporary  with  Tripcolemus,  of 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agriculture.  Paus. 
7,  c.  la     Vtd.  Part  IL 

EtTM^NinEB,  a  name  given  to  the  Paries  by 
the  ancients.    They  sprang  fhnn  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  which 
CobIus,  received  from  his  son  Saturn.    Accord- 
ing to  others  they  were  daughters  of  the  eanh, 
and  conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn.   Some 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Tfigfat, 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Terra, 
according  to  Sophocles ;  or,  as  Epiraentdes 
reports,  of  Saturn  and  Evonyme.    According 
to  the  most  received  opinions  they  were  three 
in  number,  Tisiphone,  liiegara,  and  Alecto,  to 
which  some  add  Nemesis.    Plutarch  mentions 
only  one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
ana  Necessity.    They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  or  the  gods,  and 
therefore  appeued  stem  and  inexorable  *,  al- 
ways employed  in  punishing  the  pnilty  upon 
earth  as  well  as  in  tne  infernal  regions.   Tney 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  war5, 
pestilence,  and  dissensions,  and  by  the  secret 
stings  of  conscience;  and  in  hell  theyptmi^ed 
the  guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 
They  were  also  called  fSirut,  Eriwmfes,  and 
Dira.  and  the  appellation  of  Enmenides,  which 
signifies  benevolence  and  compassion,  th^  re- 
ceived after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute  Ores- 
tes, who  in  gratitude  offered  them  sacrifices, 
and  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  their  divin- 
ity.   Their  worship  was  almost  universal,  and 
people  presumed  not  to  mention  their  names 
or  nx  their  eyes  upon  their  temples.     Tbej 
were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  libatioas, 
and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  which,  when 
entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  crime,  suadenly 
rendered  him  furious,  ana  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  reason.    In  their  sacrifices  the  vota- 
ries used  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  hav- 
thorn,  saffron,  and  juniper;  and   the  victims 
were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep,  with 
libations  of  wine  and  honey.    They  were  gen- 
erally represented  with  a  grim  and  frightful 
aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloody  garment,  and 
serpents  wreathing  round  their  heads  instead 
of  hair.    They  hdd  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the  other,  and 
^ere  alwa3rs  attended  by  terror,  rage,  palenes^ 
and  death.    In  hell  they  were  seatea  around 
Pluto's  throne,  as  the  ministers  of  his  ttb- 
geance.    ^sck.  in  Eum. — Sopk.  in  (Edip.  Cd. 

EuMOLPUs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  fhther.  Neptune  saved  his 
life,  and  carried  him  into  ^Ethiopia,  -where  be 
was  brought  up  by  Amphitrite,  and  afterwaids 
by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of  whoM 
daughters  he  married.    An  act  of  violence  to 
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his  ststeMD-Iaw  obliged  him  to  leave  Ethiopia, 
and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son  Ismarus, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyrias, 
the  king  of  the  country.    This  connexion  with 
the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious;  he 
conspired  against  his  father-in-law,  and  fled, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Attica, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or 
high  priest.    He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He  made 
war  against  Erechtheus,  the  king  of  Athens, 
who  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  perished  in  baule.   His  descendants 
were  also  invested  with  the  priesthood,  which 
remained  for  about  1200  years  in  that  family. 
Vid.  Eumolpida.   ApoUod.  2,  c.  5,  &c. — Bygin. 
fab,  l^.—Diod,  b.—Paus.  2,  c.  14. 

Etocatio.    There  were  among  the  ancients 
three  species  of  Evocations :  1st,  by  magic  to 
call  up  the  dead ;  2d,  to  withdraw,  m  cases  of 
siege,  &c.,  the  protecting  deily  of  the  place  be- 
sieged ;  and  3d,  to  enforce  the  presence  and  vi- 
sible appearance  of  any  divinity.   Of  these  the 
first  was  practised  in  the  remotest  period ;  with 
the  Hebrews  it  was  among  the  things  prohibited 
by  the  first  lawgiver,  and  with  the  Greeks  the 
early  poet  Orpheus  is  reputed  the  introducer, 
if  not  the  inventor.    In  the  time  of  Homer  it 
was  permitted  to  perform  them  openly,  and  as  a 
profession.     The   most   illustrious   instances 
among  the  classic  nations  were,  the  Evocation 
of  Eurydice  by  Orpheus,  in  Thrace,  whence 
the  fable  perhaps  or  bis  descent  into  hell ;  the 
Evocation  of  Tiresias  by  Ulysses,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cimmerians ;  and  the  less  historical 
conference  of  £neas  with  the  shade  of  Anchi- 
5es.  In  Jewish  history  the  Evocation  of  Samuel 
may  be  placed  beside  the  most  famous  of  the 
aboye.    The  following  form  of  invocation  of 
the  second  kind  is  preserved  in  Macrobius : — 
"  If  there  be  to  Carthage  a  protecting  god  or 

goddess,  I  pray  and  beseech  jt  great  gods,  who 
ave  taken  into  your  care  this  city,  to  abandon 
these  habitations,  these  temples,  and  these  sa- 
cred places ;  to  forget  them,  to  fill  them  with 
terror,  and  to  withdraw  to  Rome  and  to  our  peo- 
ple.   May  our  dwellings,  our  temples,  and  our 
sacred  offerings  find  iayour  before  you.    Let  it 
appear  tkaX  you  are  my  protectors^  tie  protectors 
qj  ike  Roman  people  and  of  my  soldiers.    If  you 
do  this^  I  pledge  myself  to  found  temples  and  to 
i/nstUvie  games  in you/r  honour"    Of  the  third 
species  of  evocation,  by  which  the  presence  of 
some  deity  was  to  be  Drought  from  any  place 
over  which  he  exercised  a  tutelar  guardianship, 
to  another  in  which  his  votary  chanced  to  be,  the 
srill   extant  hymns  attributed  to  Orpheus  and 
Homer,  those  of  Callimachus,  the  Carmen  Se- 
cuiare  of  Horace  and  others,  remain  as  a  spe- 
cimen. Horn,  Od, — Virg.  JSn. — Macrob.  Sat. — 
£for.  Carm.  2,  1,  and  note^  Anthonys  edition. — 
Gallim. 

EuPALAMus,  the  father  of  Daedalus  and  of 
Itf  atladusa.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  15. 

£aPEiTHE8,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to  An- 
rf  nous.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had 
fled  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thresprotians, 
whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  pirates.  During  the  absence  of 
Ulysses  he  was  one  of  the  most  importuning 
lovers  of  Penelope.    Homer,  Od.  16. 


EupHEMUfl,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Europa, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  Calydonian  boar.  He  was  so  swift 
and  light  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  with- 
out scarce  wetting  his  feet.  Pindar.  Pyth.  4. 
— ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. — Paus.  5,  c.  17. 

EuPHOBBUs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

EupHROSYNA.     Vid.  Charites. 

EurOpa,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phos- 
nicia  and  Telephassa.  Jupiter  became  enam- 
oured of  her,  and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while 
Europa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were  ga- 
thering flowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa  ca- 
ressed the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had  the 
courage  to  sit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took 
advantage  of  her  situation,  and  with  precipi- 
tate steps  retired  towards  the  shore,  and  crossed 
the  sea  with  Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived 
safe  in  Crete.  She  became  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this 
distin^^uished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she  married 
Asterius,  king  of  Crete.  This  monarch  seeing 
himself  without  children  by  Europa,  adopted 
the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Jupiter,  and  al- 
ways esteemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthus as  his  own  children.  Some  suppose 
that  Europa  lived  about  1552  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  13.— AfoscA. 
Idyl.— ApoUod.  2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  1.  Vid.  Part  I. 

EurOtas,  a  son  of  Lelez^ather  to  Sparta, 
who  married  Lacedsemon.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  ApoUod.  Z,  c 
IS.— Pans.  3,  c.  1.     VuL  Part  L 

EcRYALUs.     Vid.  Nisus,  Part  II. 

EuRYBiADEs,  a  Spattau,  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
ofi*ered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians, upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  Strike 
me,  but  near  me.  '  Herodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,.  &c.— 
Plut.in  Them.—C.  Nep.  in  Tkem. 

EoRTCLfiA,  a  beautiiul  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca.  Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and 
gave. her  his  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated 
her  with  much  tenderness  and  attention.  Bth' 
met.  Od.  19. 

Eurydice.     Vid.  Orpkeus,  and  Part  II. 

Euryl5chus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses, the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the  potions 
of  Circe.  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him 
in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the  flocks  sa- 
cred to  Apollo,  for  which  sacrilegious  crime  he 
was  shipwrecked.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  205, 1. 12; 
V.  195.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  287. 

EuRYNOMua,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell.  Paus. 
10,  c.  28. 

EuRYBTHEDs,  R  king  of  Argos  and  Mycence, 
son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe,  the  daughter  of 
Pelops.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by  two  months, 
that  ne  might  come  into  the  world  before  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Alcmena,  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  doomed,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  other.  Vid.  Alcmena, 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  hy  Eu- 
rjTstheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercu- 
les; and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation, 
imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
common enterprises,  weU  known  by  the  name 
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of  the  twelve  laboors  of  Hercnks.  The  snc- 
cess  of  Hercules  in  achieving  those  perilous  la- 
hoars  alarmed  Earysthens  in  a  greafer  degree, 
and  he  ftimished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel, 
where  he  might  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  of  danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Earystheus  renewed  his  croelties  against  his 
children,  and  made  war  against  Ceyx,  king  of 
Trachinia,  because  he  had  given  them  support 
ftnd  treated  them  with  hospitality.  He  was 
killed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus, 
the  son  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules,  who,  mind- 
ful of  the  cruelties  which  her  son  had  suffered, 
insulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  with  the  most 
inveterate  fury.  Eurystheus  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Argos  by  Alreus,  his  nephew. 
Hygin.  fab.  90  and  32. — ApoUod.  2,  c.  4,  &c. — 
Pans,  1,  c.  33, 1.  3,  c  6.— Ovid,  Mel,  9,  fab.  6. 
—Vir^.  JEn.  8,  v.  292. 

EuRTTmoN,  and  Edrttion,  a  centaur  whose 
insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  of  the 

auarrel  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs  at 
le  nuptials  of  Pvrithous.    Ovid.  Mist,  12.— 
Paus.  o,  c.  10. — Hesiod.  Tkeog, 

EuRTTrs,  {idoSj)  a  patronymic  of  lole,  daugh- 
ter of  Euiytus.     Ovtd.  Met.  9,  fab.  11. 

EuRVTDs,  a  king  of  (Echalia,  father  to  lole. 
He  offered  his  daughter  to  him  who  shot  a  bow 
better  than  himself  Hercules  conquered  him, 
and  put  him  to  death  because  he  refused  him 
his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his  victory.  Apol- 
lod.%c.4  and  7. 

Bdterpe,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  mu- 
sic, and  was  looked  upon, as  the  inveniress  of 
the  flute  aod  of  all  wind  instruments.  She  is 
tepresented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  hold- 
ing a  flute  in  her  hand.  Some  m3rthologists 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  tragedy,  more 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
Melpomene,     rid,  Musa, 

P. 

Fama,  (Atme,)  was  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally 
represented  olowing  a  trumpet,  &c. 

Fauna,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  daughter 
of  Picus,  and  originally  called  Marica.  Her 
marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the  name 
of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of 
FaViui  and  FMidica.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
saw  a  man  after  her  marriage  with  Faunus,  and 
that  her  uncommon  chastitv  occasioned  her  be- 
ing ranked  amone  the  gods  after  death.  She 
is  the  same,  accoraing  to  some,  as  B(ma  Mater. 
Some  mythologists  accuse  her  of  drunkenness, 
and  say  that  she  expired  under  the  blows  of  her 
husband,  for  an  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Virg. 
JSn.  7,  V.  47,  &c. — Varro. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. 

FAinn,  certain  rural  deities,  inhabiting,  for 
the  most  part,  the  fields,  and  having  the  human 
figure,  but  with  pointed  ears  and  with  the  tail 
of  a  goat.  They  formed  always  a  part  of  the 
train  of  Bacchus,  together  with  the  Sylvan!  and 
Satyrs.  Vhc.  Mus.  Pio.  Clem.  The  peasants 
offered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  so- 
lemnity. Virg.  G.  1,  V.  10.— Opirf.  Met.  6, 
V.  392. 

Faunub,  a  son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.  C.    His 
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hraveiy  as  well  m  wisdom  hare  given  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  he  was  son  of  Mars.  He  raised 
a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  caJled,  by 
the  Latins,  Lupercus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  he  exercised  hospitality  towards  scnn- 
gers  with  a  liberal  hand.  His  great  popularity, 
and  his  fondness  for  agriculture,  made  his  sob- 
jects  revere  him  as  one  of  their  coimtry  deities 
after  death.  He  was  represented  with  aB  the 
equipage  of  the  satyrs,  and  was  consulted  to 
give  oracles.  Dimufs.  I ,  c.  7. —  Virg.  JEm.  7,  v. 
47, 1.  8,  V.  314, 1.  10,  V.  56.— iEbral.  1,  od.  17. 

FaustOlus.     Vid.  Part  n. 

Febs(7U8,  a  god  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
purifications,  sometimes  considers  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of  Pluto,  but  l^  most  mytholc^ists  thought 
to  be  Pluto  himself. 

FEa&TRiUB,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
he  received  the  dedication  of  the  SpiHiaefiMA, 
Romulus,  who  first  consecrated  to  him  these 
Spotia^  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Feretrins^ 
which  was  enlarged  by  Ancus  Bdartim,  ana 
restored,  at  the  request  of  Atticus,  by  Augustus. 
Liv.  1,  10.— PAct  tfi  Rtm.'-C.  Nep.  i%  AU.-- 
Proptrt.  4, 9. 

FkadNiA,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  Italy.  She 
presided  over  woods  and  groves,  and  her  tem- 
ple was  common  to  the  Latins  and  the  Sabines. 
There  the  manumitted  slaves  received  the  tes* 
timoD  ials  of  their  enfranchisement.  Some  have 
supposed  her  to  be  Juno,  and  others  ^1  her  the 
mother  of  Herilus^  who  was  slain  by  Evander. 
The  name  is  derived  »  ferendo^  because  sAie 
gave  assistance  to  her  votaries,  or  perhaps  fnxa 
the  town  Feronia,  near  mount  Soracte,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  It  was  usual  to  make  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  her.  and  to  wash  the  face  and  han& 
in  the  waters  or  the  sacred  fountain  which  flow- 
ed near  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  this  goddess  could 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  coals  without 
receiving  any  injury  from  the  flam^L  The 
goddess  had  a  temple  and  a  grove  aboot  three 
miles  from  Anxur,  and  also  another  in  thed^ 
trict  of  Capena.  lAv.  33,  c.  26.—  Virg.  JBn.  7, 
V.  097  and  800.— Farro.  deL.L.A^  c.  10.— JKa^. 
\Z.^Strab.  b.—Borai.  1.  Sat.  5,  v.  84. 

FinEs,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and  hon- 
esty, worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Numa  was 
the  first  who  paid  her  divine  honours. 

FiDius  Dies,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Romans 
generally  swore.  He  was  also  called  Sancus  or 
Sanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was  solemnly 
addressed  in  prayers  the  5(h  of  June,  which 
was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service.  Some 
suppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  Ov.  FfuL  ^ 
V.  213.  ^Var.  deL.L.A,c.  10.— ih^n.  BeL  2 
and  9. 

Fl6ra,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens 
among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the  CMoris  of 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she  was  orii^ 
ally  a  common  courte.<«n,  who  left  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  immense  riches  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  prostitution  and  lasciviousness,  in 
remembrance  of  which  a  yearly  festival  was 
instituted  in  her  honour.  She  was  wor^ipped 
even  among  the  Sabines,  long  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,and  likewise  among  thePhoceans, 
who  built  Marseilles  Ion?  before  the  existence 
of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tatius  was  the  frnst  who 
raised  her  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  she  married  Zephyrus,  and  chat  she 
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received  ftom  him  the  pririleges  of  presiding 
orer  flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth. 
Vid,  Ftoralia,  She  was  represented  as  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn 
of  plenty.  Ovid.  JF\ist.b,T,  195,  Ajc—Varro 
de  R.  R.  l.—I/utanl.  1,  c  90. 

Fornix,  a^  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
FomacaliA,  were  first  instituted  by  Nama. 
Ovid,  Fast,  S,  v.  535. 

FoRTCTNA,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, daughter  of  Oceanus,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  the  Parcae,  according  to  Pindar. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her 
hand  were  derived  riches  and  poverty,  pleasures 
and  misfortunes,  blessings  and  pains.  She  was 
worshipped  in  different  parts  or  Greece,  and  in 
Achaia ;  her  statue  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
one  hand,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  its  feet. 
In  Bceotia  she  had  a  statue  which  represented 
her  as  holding  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  in  her 
arms,  to  intimate  that  fortune  is  the  source 
whence  wealth  and  honours  flow.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  particular  attention  to  the  goddess  of 
Fortune,  and  had  no  less  than  eight  temples 
erected  to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus 
Hostilins  was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple, 
and  from  that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known 
when  her  worship  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Romans.  Her  most  famous  temples  in  Italy 
was  at  Antium,  in  Latium,  where  presents  and 
ctferings  were  legnlarly  sent  IVom  everr  part  of 
the  country.  Fortune  has  been  called  Phere- 
polis,  the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea,  from  the 
temple  of  Corinth  on  an  eminence,  axpof .  She 
was  called  Prenestine  at  Praeneste,  in  Italy, 
where  she  had  also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was 
worshipped  among  the  Romans  under  difl^erent 
names,  such  as  Female  fortune,  Virile  fortune, 
Equestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  &c.  On 
the  l55t  of  April,  which  was  consecrated  to  Ve- 
nus among  the  Romans,  the  Italian  widows  and 
marriageable  virgins  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Virile  fortune,  and,  after  bumiug  incense  and 
stripping  themselves  of  their  garments,  they  en- 
treated the  goddess  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  their 
husbands  whatever  defects  there  might  be  on 
their  bodies.  The  goddess  of  fortune  is  repre- 
sented on  ancient  monuments  with  a  horn  of 
plenty,  and  sometimes  two,  in  her  hands.  She 
18  blindfolded,  and  generally  holds  a  wheel  in 
her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  her  inconstancy 
Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
upon  the  prow  or  a  ship,  and  holds  a  rudder 
in  her  hand.  Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Ovid.  Fast.  6, 
V.  569.  PlvJt.  de  fort.  Rom.  and  in  Cor. — Cie. 
de  Div.  2. — Liv.  10. — Augustin.  de  Civ.  D.  4. — 
Ft&r.  1. —  Vol.  Mux.  1,  c.  5. — lAiean.  2,  Ac. 

FraiT8,  a  divinity  worshipped  among  the  Ro- 
mans, daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She  pre- 
sided over  treachery,  Ac. 

Fur^GORA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her 
votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
thunder.    Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

FuRiA,  the  three  dausrhters  of  Nox  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  according 
to  soTie.     Vid  Eum£nides. 

ForTna,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
at  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same  as 
the  Fnries.  Her  festivals  were  called  Furina- 
lia.  Cie.  de  Nat.  3.  c.  8.—  Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Part  111.-4  X 


Oalantbis,  a  servant  maid  of  AlemeiUL 
When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Her- 
cules, and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of 
Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of  Lucina,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  Alcmena, 
and,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  sat  near  the 
door  and  uttered  some  magical  words,  which 
served  to  prolong  the  labours  of  Alcmena.  A1&* 
mena  had  already  passed  some  dajrs  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  when  Qalanthis  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  joy.  informed  the  old  woman  that  her  mis* 
tress  had  just  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  the 
words,  rose  iVom  her  posture,  and  that  instant 
Alcmena  was  safely  oelitered.  The  laugh 
which  Ghilanthis  raised  upon  this  made  Lucina 
suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seizol 
Gaianthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  the 
ground ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist,  she 
was  changed  into  a  weazel.  The  Bcsotians 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazel,  which,  as 
they  supm)6ed,  facilitated  the  lal)ours  of  Alc- 
mena.  .Mtian.  H.  Anim.  2. — Ov.  Met.  9,  fhb.  6. 

Galataa,  and  Galatbjba,  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereos  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionatelv  loved  bv  the  Cyclops  Pohrphemos, 
whom  she  treated  with  coldness  andf  disdain ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces  with 
a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  sat  in  the 
bosom  of  Ghilatasa.  Gtailatsea  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not  re- 
store him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a  foun- 
tain. Ot?.  Met.  13.  V.  789.—  Virg.  JSn.  9,  v.  103. 

Gameua,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  Gamdius  was 
of  Jupiter,  on  accoxrot  of  their  presiding  over 
marriages.     VUt.  Part  II. 

GANTMfiDB,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under 
this  name  in  a  tentple  at  PbUns,  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Paus.  2,  c.  13. 

GantmSdes,  a  beantif\il  vouth  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  Ilus  and  Assaracus. 
According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son  of  Dardanus. 
He  was  mken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he 
was  hunting,  or  rather  tending  his  father's 
flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  became  the  cup- 
bearer of  the  gods  in  the  place  of  Hebe.  Some 
say  that  he  was  carried  away  by  an  eagle.  He 
is  generally  represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
flying  eagle  in  the  air.  Paus.  5,  c.  24. — JETo- 
mer.  11.  20,  v.  231.— Vtr^.  jBn.  6,  v.  252.-* 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  155.— iSfora*.  4,  od.  4.  The 
fable  of  the  rape  of  Ganymedes  has  given  oc- 
casion to  much  remark  in  its  interpretation,  but 
it  seems  that  we  may  easily  interpret  it,  as  so 
many  other  acts  of  violence  committed  in  those 
ages,  when  piracy  was  no  dishonest  occupation, 
have  been  interpreted,  and  Ganymedes  may 
have  been  but  tne  captive  of  some  powerful 
prince,  or  pirate,  most  probably  Tantalus,  king 
of  Lydia.  At  all  events,  it  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary,as  certain  learned  writers  of  the  present  day 
have  done,  to  a«ure  the  reader  that  Jupiter  did 
not  carry  off  the  younjf  Trojan,  and  that  Gfanr- 
mede's  pouring  out  wine  to  the  gods  is  a  fable. 

Garamab,  a  kingofLibva,  whose  daughter 
was  mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 
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QcLlKOR,  a  kiDg  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his 
ikther.  and  was  deprived  of  his  kiDgdom  by  Da- 
naua  the  Egyptian.  Paus.  2,  c.  16.  Vid.  Danaus. 

GcMiNi,  a  sigo  of  the  zodiac,  which  represents 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda. 

GENtus.     Vid.  Damon, 

Gerton,  and  GsRYdNEs,  a  celebrated  mon- 
ster, born  from  the  union  of  Chiysaor  with  Cal- 
lirhoe,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Gades,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog, 
called  Orthos,  and  by  Eurythion.  Hercules, 
by  order  of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Ghides,  and 
destroyed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and  Eurythion,  and 
carried  away  all  his  flocks  and  herds  to  Tiryn- 
Ihus.  Hesiod.  TKeog.  187.— Vtrg.  JEn,  7.  v. 
661, 1.  8,  V.  203.-7^.  1,  v.  ^m.—ApoUad.  2.— 
Lucret.  5,  v.  28. 

GloANTEs,  the  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who,  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  A'om  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  Coelns  received  from 
his  son  Saturn;  whilst  Hyginus  calls  them 
sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with 
strength  proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size. 
Some  of  tnem,  as  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Oyges, 
had  50  heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpeuis  in- 
stead of  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect, 
their  hair  hung  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and 
their  beard  was  suffered  to  grow  untouched. 
Pallene  and  its  neighbourhoocTwas  the  place  of 
their  residence.  The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  with 
whom  they  are  often  ignorantly  confounded, 
and  to  whom  they  were  nearly  related,  incensed 
them  against  Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to 
dethrone  him.  The  god  was  alarmed,  and 
callcMl  all  the  deities  to  assist  him  again.st  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  who  made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and 
burning  woods  for  their  weapons,  and  who  had 
already  heaped  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to 
jscale  with  more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven. 
At  the  sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the 
gx>ds  fled  with  the  greatest  consternation  into 
Egypt,  where  they  assumed  the  shape  of  differ- 
ent animals  to  screen  themselves  from  their 
pursuers.  Jupiter,  however,  remembered  that 
they  were  not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a 
mortal  to  his  assistance ;  and,  bv  the  advice  of 
Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his  cause. 
With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  giants 
were  soon  put  to  flight  and  defeated.  Some 
were  crushed  to  pieces  under  mountains  or 
buried  in  the  sea ;  and  others  were  flayed  alive, 
or  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  Vid.  Enceladus, 
AUfideSy  Porphyrion^  Typhan^  Obus,  THiarteSf 
^.  The  existence  of  giants  has  been  support- 
ed by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  received 
as  an  undeniable  truth.  Efomer  tells  us,  that 
Tityus,  when  extended  on  the  ground,  covered 
nine  acres ;  and  that  Polyphemus  eat  two  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  leaning  on  a  staff* 
which  might  have  served  for  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  Tumus  in  Italy,  attacked  their  enemies  by 
throwing-  stones,  which  four  men  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  would  be  unable  to  move.  Plu- 
tarch also  mentions,  in  support  of  their  gigantic 
stature,  that  Sertorius  opened  the  grave  of  An- 
tspus  in  AfVica,  and  found  a  skeleton  which 
measured  six  cubits  in  length.    Apollod,  1,  c.  6. 
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— Pmu.  6,  c.  S,  ftc.— Ovui.  MeL  1,  v.  151.-- 
Plul.  in  Serior.-^Bpgin.  &b.  2S.&c.^Homer. 
Od.  7  and  10.— Fir^  G.  1,  v.  280.  ^n.  6,  v. 
580.  If  the  accounts  of  the  giants  be  not,  with 
other  portions  of  the  heathen  mythologj,  an 
unfounded  fable,  they  probably  relate  to  some 
physical  phenomena,  or  to  some  of  the  early 
convulsions  of  nature  j  in  like  manner  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  lais  are 
supposed  to  have  concealed,  in  the  adventures 
of  tnose  deities,  the  laws  and  relations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  influence  on  the 
fertilizing  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

GLAUcdPB,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  the 
blueness  of  her  eyes.    Homer. — Buiod, 

Gladocs,  L  a  son  of  Hippolochus,  the  son  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assistedJPriam  in  the  Troiaa 
war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange  his 
golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedesfor  an  iron 
one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of  GlaudH  IHo- 
medes  pernnUatiOf  to  express  a  foolish  purchase. 
He  behaved  wiih  much  courage  and  was  killed 
by  Ajax.  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  483.— Mtr/tot  9,  epu 
96. — Homer.  U.  6.— II  A  fisherman  of  An- 
thedon,  in  Bcsotia,  son  of  Neptune  and  Nais, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Polybius,  the  sod  of 
Mercuij.  As  he  was  fishing,  be  observed  that 
all  the  fishes  which  he  laid  on  the  grass  reeeiv. 
ed  fresh  vigour  as  they  touched  the  ground,  and 
immediately  escaped  from  him  by  leaping  into 
the  sea.    He  attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  the 

fra-ss,  and,  by  tasting  it,  he  found  himself  sud- 
enly  moved  with  a  desire  of  living  in  the  sea. 
Upon  this  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  was 
made  a  sea  deity  by  Oceanus  and  Tethns,  at  the 
request  of  the  gods.  After  this  transformation, 
he  became  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  Scylla, 
whose  ingratitude  was  severely  punished  by 
Circe.  Vid.  Scylla.  Ovid.  Msl.  13,  v.  905, 
&c.—Bfgin.  fab.  \99.-^AjUien.  l.—ApMm.  L 
— Diod.  4. — Aristot.  de  Rep.  Dd. — Paus.  9,  c 

22. III.  A  son  of  Sisjrphus,  king  of  Corinth, 

by  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  bom  at  Pot^ 
nia,  a  village  of  Boeotia.  His  mares  tore  his 
body  to  pieces  as  he  returned  from  the  games 
which  Adrastus  had  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia.  ifygim 
fab.  250.— Fir/r.  G.  3,  v.  dffJ.—ApoUod.  1  and 
2. IV.  A  son  of  Minos  the  5W,  and  Pasi- 

Shae,  who  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  honer. 
linos  confined  the  soothsayer  Polyidus  with 
the  dead  body,  and  told  him  that  be  never 
would  restore  him  his  liberty  if  he  did  not  restore 
it  to  life.  Polyidus  was  struck  with  the  king's 
severity,  but  while  he  stood  in  astonishment,  a 
serpent  suddenly  came  towards  the  body  and 
touched  it.  Polyidus  killed  the  serpent,  and  im- 
mediately a  second  came,  who  seeing  the  other 
without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  disappeared, 
and  soon  after  returnn!  with  a  certain  herb  in 
his  month.  This  heib  he  laid  on  the  body  of 
the  dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.  Polyidus,  who  had  attentively  consider- 
ed what  passed,  seized  the  herb,  and  wiih  it 
rubbed  the  body  of  the  dead  prince,  who  was 
instantly  raised  to  life.  Minos  received  Glan- 
cus  with  gratitude,  but  he  refused  to  restore 
Polyidus  to  liberty  before  he  taught  his  son  the 
art  of  divination  and  prophecy.  He  consented 
with  jB^reat  reluctance,  and  when  he  was  at  last 
permitted  to  return  to  Argolis,  his  native  coun- 
try, he  desired  his  pupil  to  spit  in  his  mouth. 
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Glaucus  ooDsented,  and  fVom  that  moment  he 
forgot  all  the  knowied^  of  divination  and  heal- 
ing which  he  had  received  from  the  instruction 
of  Polyidos.  Hyginos  ascribes  the  recovery  of 
Glaucus  to  ^sculapius.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  3. — 

Bygin,  136  and  261,  &c. V.  A  son  of 

Epvtus,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  about  10  centuries  before  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter among  the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  Machaon,  the  son  of  JEscu- 
lapius.    Paus,  4,  c.  3.     Vid,  Part  I. 

Gnossis,  and  Gnossia,  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  bom  at 
Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  received  from 
Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  constellation, 
is  called  Gnossia  SUUa,    Vir^.  G.  1.  v.  ^Q. 

GoNiADEs,  njrmphs  in  the  neighbournood  of 
the  river  Cytherus.    Strab.  8. 

GoRDius.     Vid,  Part  IL 

GoRGO,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Perseus,  after  he  had  conquered  Medusa.  Vid, 
Part  II. 

GoRodNEs,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  whose  names  were  Sthe- 
no,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal  except 
Medusa.  According  to  the  mythologists,  their 
hairs  were  entwined  with  serpents,  tneir  hands 
were  of  brass,  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
their  body  was  covered  with  impenetrable 
scales,  and  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the  tasks 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  stones  all 
thosse  on  whom  they  fixed  their  ^yes.  Medusa 
alone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according  to 
Ovid,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  resentment 
of  Minerva,  in  whosje  temple  Medu.<(a  had  gra- 
tified the  passion  of  Neptune,  who  was  enam> 
oured  of  the  beautiful  colour  of  her  locks, 
which  the  goddess  changed  into  serpents.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  he 
went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Gk>rgons,  was  armed 
with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by  Mercury, 
and  provided  with  a  looking-glass  by  Minerva, 
besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  helmet  of  Pluto, 
which  rendered  all  objects  clearly  visible  and 
open  to  the  view,  while  the  person  who  wore  it 
remained  totally  invisible,  with  weapons  like 
these  Perseus  obtained  an  easy  victory;  and 
after  his  conquest  returned  his  arms  to  the  dif- 
ferent deities  whose  favours  and  assistance  he 
had  so  recentlv  experienced.  The  head  of  Me- 
dusa remained  in  his  hands ;  and  after  he  had 
finished  all  his  laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it 
to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  on  her  aegis,  with 
which  she  turned  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed 
their  eyes  npon  it.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Gorgons,  Pertheus  took  his  flight 
in  the  air  towards  ^Ethiopia;  and  that  the 
drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground  from 
Medusa*s  head  were  changed  into  serpents, 
which  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  de- 
serts of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also  arose 
from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chr3rsaor 
with  his  golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards  the  west, 
according  to  Hesiod.  ^schylns  makes  them 
inhabit  the  eastern  parts  of  Scythia ;  and  Ovid, 
as  the  most  received  opinion,  supports  that  they 
lived  in  the  inland  parts  of  LibyB,  near  the  lake 
of  Triton  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Diodorus  and  others  explain  the  fable  of  the 
Gorgons,  ty  supposing  that  they  were  a  warlike 


race  of  women  near  the  Amazons,  whom  Per- 
seus, with  the  help  of  a  large  army,  totally  de- 
stroyed. Hesiod.  Tkeog.  <f*  Scut. — ApoUon.  4. 
— ApoUod.  2,  c.  1  and  4,  &.c. — Homer,  11,  5  and 
11.— Fir^.  JEn,  6,  SLC.—Diod.  I  and  4.— Paus, 
2,  c.  20,  &c. — jEsckyl.  Prom.  Act.  4. — Piruiar. 
Pyth.  7  and  12.  Olymp.  Z.—Ovid,  Md.  4,  v. 
618,  &c. — Pal^hai.  de  Phorcyn. 

GtORaoNiA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because  Per- 
seus, armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered  the 
Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

GoRodpHdNE,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, who  married  Perieres,  king  of  Mes- 
senia, by  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucip- 
Sns.  After  the  death  of  Perieres,  she  married 
Sbalus,  who  made  her  mother  of  Icarus  and 
Tjrndarns.  She  is  the  first  whom  the  myiholo- 
gists  mention  as  having  had  a  second  husband. 
Paus.  4,  c.  ^.—ApoUod.  1,  2  and  3. 

Gradivus,  a  surname  of  Mars  amon^  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  KpaSatvtiv,  brandishing 
a  spear.  Though  he  had  a  temple  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  estab- 
lished the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and  savage 
Thracians  and  Gretee,  over  whom  he  particu- 
larly presided.  Virg,  JSn.  3,  v.  35. — Homer, 
11. — Itiv.  1,  c.  20,  1.  2,  c.  45. 

Gratis.     Vid.  Charites. 

GtoEs,  or  Gtes,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
represented  as  having  50  heads  and  a  hundred 
hands.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  afterwards  punished  in  Tar- 
tarus. Vid.  Part  II.  Ovid,  l^ist.  4,  el.  7,  v.  18. 

GrNScoTHcsNAs,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  women 
without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  religious  cere* 
mony.    Paus.  8,  c.  48. 


Hades,  or  Ades^  a  name  given  to  Pluto;  also 
to  the  infernal  regions. 

H£MON,  a  Theban  vouth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  fa- 
ther's orders.    Provert,  2,  el.  8,  v.  21. 

Halasus,  and  Halesus,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non by  Briseis  or  Glytemnestra.  When  he 
was  driven  from  home  he  came  to  Italy,  and 
settled  on  mount  Massicus  in  Campania,  where 
he  built  Falisci,and  afterwards  assisted  Tumus 
against  £neas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  724, 1- 10,  v.  352. 

HiLiRRROTins,  a  son  of  Neptnne  and  Eur3ne| 
who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  be^ 
cause  she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  violence 
offended  Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher.  Nep- 
tune cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
The  cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place  which 
has  been  called  from  thence  Areopagus,  (af»>7f, 
Mars,  and  nyo;,  village^)  and  the  murderer  was 
acquitted.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  14. — Paus.  1,  c.  SI. 

HamaiiryIdbs.  This  word  is  derived  from 
a/ta  simuly  and  ipvi  quercus.  Virg.  EcL  10.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  647.     Vid,  Dryades. 

Hammon,  or  Ammon,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
in  Libya.    It  is  related  that  Bacchus,  being  on 
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tke  point  of  ^jring  with  thirst,  wbcs  traveniDg 
the  Libjan  deserts,  invoked  the  aid  of  Jupiter. 
ThereapoD  a  ram  appeared,  and,  aiampinff  out 
the  ground,  opened  a  spring  in  the  saoa.  This 
ram  he  acknowledged  to  be  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore built  a  temple  to  him,  giving  him  the  appdr 
lation  of  Ammon,  or  the  Sandy.  This  temple 
was  situated  in  the  Oasis  of  SwaJk.  Alexanaer 
the  Qreat,  upon  visiting  it,  was  declared  by  the 
priests  a  son  of  the  deity.     Vid,  Part  L  MiUin, 

Habcalo,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs,  Sun,  He  touched  the  most 
venomous  serpents  and  reptiles  without  receiv- 
ingthe smallest  injury.    Sil,  l,v. 406.  ' 

UABMdMiA,  or  IiEajiNOUU,  ( Vid,  Bermian€^\ 
a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who  married 
Cadmus.  It  is  said  that  Vulcan,  to  avenge 
the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made  her  a  pre&>ent 
of  a  vestment  died  in  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which 
in  some  measure  inspired  all  the  children  of 
Cadmus  with  wickedness  and  impiety.  Poms. 
9,  c.  16,  &c. 

HARMdmncs,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Minerva. 
He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  carried  away 
Helen.    Homer.  H,  5. 

Harpalion,  a  son  of  Pylsemenes  king  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  assiMed  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Ho- 
mer, n.  13,  y.  643. 

Harpaltcs,  I.  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with  the 
milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  early 
to  sustain  the  fatigues  or  hunting.  When  her 
father's  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus. 
the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The  death  of 
her  father,  which  happened  soon  after  in  a  sedi- 
tion,  rendered  her  disconsolate;  she  fled  the 
society  of  mankind,  and  Uved  in  the  forests 
upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to 
secure  her  proved  fhiitless,  till  her  ereat  swift- 
ness was  overcome  by  intercepting  her  with  a 
net  After  death  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
puted their  respective  rights  to  the  possessions 
which  she  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 
on  her  tomb.     Virg.  JBSn.  1,  y.  iSl.'^Bvgin. 

iab.  163  and  259. II.  A  mistress  of  Iphiclus, 

son  of  Tbestius.  She  died  through  despair  on 
seeing  herself  despised  \(j  her  lover.  This 
mournful  story  was  composed  in  poetry,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  called  Harpalyce.  Aiken,  14. 

HarfScrates,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be  the 
Mime  as  Orus,  the  son  of  Isis,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  is  represented  as  holding  one  of  his 
fln^rson  his  mouth,  and  from  thence  he  is 
called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates  that  the 
mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy  ought 
never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people.  The  Ro- 
mans placed  his  statues  at  the  entrance  of  their 
temples.    CatuU.  lS.—Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

Harpt LJB,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  fhce 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  had 
their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocypete, 
and  Celeno,  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra. 
They  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  tables 
of  Phinens,  whence  they  were  driven  to  the 
islands  called  Strophades  by  Zethes  and  Calais. 
They  emitted  an  infectious  smell,  and  spoiled 
whatever  they  touched  by  their  filth  and  ezere- 
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menls.  They  ohmdered  JEneaa  during  lii»Mb 
age  towards  Italy,  and  predicted  many  of  the 
caJamities  which  attended  him.  Virg.jEm.X 
V.  912,  L  6,  V.  2t^.—Besiod,  Tkeog.  266. 

HfiB£,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  As 
she  was  iair,  and  always  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
she  was  called  the  goddess  of  vouth,  and  made 
by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to  aU  the  gods.  She 
was  dismissed  from  her  office  by  Jupiter,  and 
Qanymedes,  his  favourite,  succeeded  her  as  cof^ 
bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  io 
prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness  her  peacocks 
whenever  requisite.  When  Hercules  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled 
to  Juno  by  marrying  her  daughter  Hdie,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alexiarils  and  Aoieetna. 
As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  restoring  gods  and 
men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  she,  at  the  instance 
of  her  huitband,  performed  that  kind  oiBce  to 
lolas  his  friend.  Hebe  was  worshipped  at  Si- 
cyoo,  under  the  name  of  Dia,  ana  at  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Juvenias.  She  is  represent- 
ed as  a  young  virgin  crowned  wiih  flowers,  and 
arrayed  in  a  variegated  garment.  Pmms,  1,  c 
19,  I.  a»  c.  12.— Oou2.  Md.  9,  v.  40a  Aj^  9, 
V.  16.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  3, 1. 2,  c.  7. 

Hecate,  a  daughter  of  Perses  and  Asteriaa, 
the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name 
of  Diva  Uriformis,  Urgemina^  IricefS,  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  endianl- 
ments,  and  was  generally  represented  like  a 
woman  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  doe, 
or  a  boar ;  and  sometimes  she  appeared  wiS 
three  difierent  bodies,  and  three  different  faces^ 
only  with  one  neck.  Does,  lambs,  and  hoD4 
were  generally  ofifered  to  her,  especiall]r  in  hii 
ways  and  cross  roads,  whence  sne  obtained  t 
name  of  Trivia,  Her  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  and  hell;  and  to  her 
kings  and  nations  supposed  themselves  indebt- 
ed tor  Iheir  prosperity.  Ovid.  7,  JMfe*.  v.  91— 
Besiod.  Theog.—HoraL  3,  od.  22r-/'«i(jL  %  c 
22.— Fir^^Cw.  4,  V.  511. 

Hector.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Heotba.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Helena.     Vid,  Part  II. 

H£ LENTS.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Heuades,  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and 
Cljrmene.  They  were  three  in  number.  Lam- 
petie,  Phaetusa,  and  Laropethusa;  or  seven, 
according  to  Hygin:  Merope,  Helie,  JEgle, 
Lampetie,  Phoebe,  .ffitheria,  and  Diozippe. 
They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaeton,  (  Vid.  Pkaion^  that  they  were 
changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  teais 
into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Po.    Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  340.— fl^gtu.  fab.  154. 

HelicIon.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Heltce,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  generally 
called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Helice,  of  which  Calis^ 
who  was  changed  into  the  Great  Bear,  was  an 
inhabitant.    Lucan.  8,  v.  237. 

H£lic0niade9,  a  name  given  to  the  Mmes, 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Helicon,  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

Hells.     Vid,  ArgonauUt. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  in  Pfathiotis  about  1495  years  oefoie 
the  Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  B^ 
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eniiDS  to  his  subjects.  He  had,  by  his  wife 
Orseis,  three  sons ;  w£oliiis,  Doras,  and  Xuthus, 
who  gave  iheir  names  to  the  three  different  na- 
tions, known  under  the  name  uf  JEolians,  Dori- 
anii,  and  lonians.  These  last  derive  their  name 
from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  and  from  the  difler- 
eoce,  either  of  expression  or  pronunciation,  in 
their  respective  languages,  arose  the  different 
dialects  well  known  in  the  Greek  language. 
Pmu.  3,  c.  ao,  i.  7,  c.  L'-Diod,  5. 

HcMATffiON,  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Cephalns, 
or  Tithonus.    ApoUod.  3. 

HsMrruEA,  a  daughter  of  Cycnus  and  Pro- 
clea.    She  was  so  attached  to  her  brother  Te- 
nes,  that  she  reAised  to  abandon  him  when  his 
father  Cycnus  exposed  him  on  the  sea.    They 
were  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tenedos,  where 
Hemithea  long  enjoyed  tranquillity,  till  Achil- 
les, captivated  by  her  charms,  offered  her  vio- 
lence. She  was  rescued  from  his  embrace  by 
her  brother  Tenes,  who  was  instantly  slaughter- 
ed by  the  offended  hero.    Hemithea  could  not 
have  been  rescued  from  the  attempts  of  Achilles, 
had  not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her  af- 
ter she  had  fervently  entreated  the  assistance  of 
thegods.  Vid.  Tenet.  Paus.  10, c  14.~/>io^ 4. 
Hjhu,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 
HcRCBios,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
3. 286.->Z>uAm.  9,  v.  979. 

HsRGULBs,  a  celebrated  beTO,who,  after  death, 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  divine 
honours.   According  to  the  ancients  there  were 
many  persons  of  the  same  name.     Diodorus 
mentions  three,  Cicero  six,  and  some  authors 
extend  the  number  to  no  less  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  these  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
generally  called  the  Theban,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  to  him,  as  mav  easily  be  imagined, 
the  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attributed. 
Hercules  was  brought  up  at  Tirynthus ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes,  and  before  he 
bad  completed  his  eighth  month,  the  Jealousy 
of  Juno,  intent  upon  nis  destruction,  sent  two 
snakes  to  devour  nim.    The  child,  not  terrified 
by  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them 
in  both  ms  hands  and  squeezed  them  to  death, 
while  his  brother  Iphiclus  alariked  the  house 
with  his  frightful  shrieks.     Vid  ^ichLS.    He 
"^wi  early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus,  taught  him  how 
to  fight,  Eurytus  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  Autolycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to 

J»lay  on  the  lyre,  and  Enmolpns  to  sing.    He, 
ike  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
soon  aller  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  and  under  hiro  he  perfected  and  ren- 
dered himself  the  most  valiant  and  accomplish- 
ed of  the  age.    In  the  ISth  year  of  his  age  he 
resolved  to  deliver  the  neisfhbonrhood  of  mount 
Cithasron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on 
the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  fother, 
and  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  coiratry. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Thes- 
pis,  who  shared  in  the  general  calamity,  and 
he  received  there  a  tender  treatment,  and  was 
entertained  during  fifty  days.    The  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  the  king  became  ail  mothers  by  Hercu- 
les durina:  his  stay  at  Thespis.    Afier  he  had 
destroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Ciihwron,  he  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of 
a  hundred   oxen  which  it  paid  to   Erginns. 
Vid,  JBrginM,    Such  public  services  became 


universally  known,  and  Creon,  who  then  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patri* 
otic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  mtrusting  him  with  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules,  by 
vie  will  of  Jupiter,  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  C^uiystheus,  {Vid  Eurystkeus,)  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  ac- 
quainted with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  M^censB  and  perform 
the  labours  which,  by  priority  of  birth,  he  was 
einpowered  to  impose  upon  him.  H^Tcules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  ]ranish  his  disobedience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  Vid  Megara, 
When  he  recovered  the  ase  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  bad 
proceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  concealed 
himself,  and  retired  from  the  society  of  mea 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved  the 
most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and  ex- 
pressive an  answer  determined  him  to  go  to 
Mycenae,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprises, the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
known,  generally  called  the  13  labours  of  Her- 
cules. The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours.  H!e 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  ft-om  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  eolden 
cuiras  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celeorated 
club  of  brass,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  more  generallv  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  himself  in  the  forest 

of  Nemtea. The  first  labour  imposed  upon 

Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  lion  of 
Nema»,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cenae. The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with 
his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  him  to  nis  den,  and  after  a  close  ana 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycenae,  and  ever  af^er  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her* 
cules,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
^ates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  fVom  hia 
expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen 
vessel,  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Her- 
cules relumed.— -The  second  labour  of  Her- 
cules was  to  destroy  the  Lemaean  hydra,  which 
had  seven  heads  according  to  ApoHodorus,  50 
according  to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to 
Diodorus.  This  celebrated  monster  he  attacked 
with  his  arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a 
close  engagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy 
club  be  destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But 
this  was  productive  of  no  advantage ;'  for  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
club,  immediately  two  sprang  up,  and  the  labour 
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of  Hercules  woald  have  remained  tmfinished 
had  not  he  commanded  his  friend  lolaa  to  bom, 
with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  sacoeeded,  (  Vid, 
Hydra.)  and  llercules  became  Tictorions, 
opened  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his 
arrows  in  the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which 
he  gave  fatal  and  incurable. He  was  or- 
dered in  his  third  labonr  to  bring  alive  and  nn- 
hun  into  the  presence  of  Enrystheos  a  stag, 
famous  for  its  incredible  swiftnetfi,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet  This  celebrated  ani- 
mal n^qaented  the  neighbourhood  of  CEnoe, 
and  Hercules  was  employed  for  a  whole  year 
in  continually  pn»uing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught 
it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  sliehtlv  wounding  it  and  lessening  its 
swiftness.  As  he  returned  victorious,  Diana 
snatched  the  goat  from  him,  and  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  molesting  an  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  Hercules  pleaded 
necessity,  and  by  representing  the  commands 
of  Eurystheus,  he  appeased  the  goddess  and  ob- 
tained the  beast.*— -The  fourth  labour  was  to 
bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wQd  boar  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In 
this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  centaurs,  (  Vid. 
Centauri^)  and  caught  the  boar  by  closely  pur- 
suing him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar^  that, 
according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  m  his 
brazcD  vessel  for  some  days. In  his  fiAb  la- 
bonr Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables 
of  Augias,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined 

for  many  years.    Vid.  Augias. For  his  sixth 

labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous 
birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake 

Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.     Vid.  StympkaUs. 

In  his  seventh  labour  he  brought  alive  into 
Peloponnesus,  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid 
waste  the  island  of  Crete. ^In  his  eighth  la- 
bour he  was  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh.  He 
killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be  eaten  by 
his  mares,  which  he  brouebt  to  Eurystheus. 
They  were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king 
ci  Mvcense,  where  they  were  aevoured  by  the 
wild  beasts ;  or,  according  to  others,  they  were 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  ex- 
isted in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. For 

his  ninth  labour  he  was  commanded  to  obtain 
the  girdle  of  the  aueen  of  the  Amazons.     Vid. 

Hippolite. In  nts  tenth  labour  he  killed  the 

monster  Geryon,king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to 
Argos  his  numerous  flocks  which  fed  upon 

human  flesh.     Vid.  Geryon. The  eleventh 

labour  was  to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden 

of  the  Hesperides.     Via.  Bssperides. The 

twelfth  and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  his 
labours,  was  to  bring  upon  the  earth  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cheerfully 
irodertakenby  Hercules,  and  he  descended  into 
hell  by  a  cave  on  mount  Tsenarus.  He  was 
permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  who  were  condemned 
to  punishment  in  hell ;  and  Cerberus  also  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  of 
no  arms,  but  only  force,  to  drag  him  away. 
Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell  after  he  had  brought  him  before  Eurys- 
theus. Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which 
th«*  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him, 
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he  also  achieved  others  of  his  own  aceofrfl, 
equally  great  and  celebrated.  Vid.  Cacus^  An^ 
tcBus,  busiris,  Eryx^  &c  He  accompanied  the 
Arsonauts  to  Coichis  before  he  delivered  him- 
self up  to  the  king  ofMycene.  He  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and 
it  was  through  him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained 
a  victory.  Vid,  QiganUt.  He  conquered 
Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Trov.  Vid^ldumeden. 
When  lole,  the  daughter  or  Eurytus,  king  of 
CEchalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured, 
was  refused  to  his  entreaties,  ne  l>ecame  ibe 

Srey  of  a  second  fit  of  insanity,  and  he  mar- 
ered  Iphitus,  the  onlj  one  of  the  sons  of  £a- 
rytus  who  favoured  his  addresses  to  lole.     Yid. 
Ahilus.    He  was  some  time  after  purified  uf 
the  murder,  and  his  insanity  ceased ;  but  ibe 
gods  persecuted  him  more,  and  he  was  visited 
m  a  disorder  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief.    The  coldness 
with  which  the  Fythia  received  him,  irritated 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo's  temple, 
and  carry  away  the  sacred  tripod.    Apollo  op- 
posed him,  and  a  severe  conflict  was  begun, 
which  nothiog  but  the  interference  of  Jupiier 
with  his  thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He 
was  upon  this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  must  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the 
most  abject  servitude  to  recover  from  his  dis- 
order.   He  complied :  and  Mercnrj,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.    Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  f^om  robben;  and 
Omphale,  who  was  astonished  at  the  greatness 
of  his  exploits,  restored  him  to  lil>eTty,  and  mar- 
ried him.    Hercules  had  Agelaus,  and  Lamoo 
according  to  others,  by  Omphale,  from  whom 
CrcBSUS,  king  of  Lydia,  was  descended.  He  be- 
came also  enamoured  of  one  of  Omphale's  fe- 
male servants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceos.   After 
he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  shiveir,  be 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  re-establish- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndams,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Hippocoon.    He  became  one 
of  Dejanira's  suiters,  and  married  her,  after  be 
had  overcome  all  his  rivals.     Vid,  Ackdtiss. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  father-in- 
law's  kingdom,  because  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  this  expulsion  that  ne  was  not 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
Prom  Calvdon  he  retired  to  the  court  of  CJeyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.  In  his  way  he  was  stopped 
by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  woeie 
the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  offer  vicdence 
to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  of 
conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercules  perceiv- 
ed the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and  Idlled  the  cen- 
taur, who,  as  he  expired,  gave  her  a  tonie, 
which,  as  he  observed,  had  the  power  of  re- 
calling a  huslNmd  from  unlawful  love.    Vid 
Dejanira.    Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia,  received 
him  and  his  wife  with  great  marlrs  of  friend- 
ship, and  purified  him  of  the  murder  he  hai 
committed  at  Calvdon.    Hercules  was  siiD 
mindful  that  he  had  once  been  refused  the  hand 
of  lole ;  he  therefore  made  war  against  her 
father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him  with  ttiree  of  fas 
sons.    lole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  fachor^ 
murderer,  and  found  that  she  was  loved  by  Her- 
cules as  much  as  t)efore.  She  accompanied  him 
to  mount  (Eta,  where  he  was  going  to  raise  aa 
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altar,  and  ofier  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As 
he  had  not  then  the  tunic  in  wMch  he  arrayed 
himself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichas  to 
Dejanira  in  order  to  nroTioe  himself  a  proper 
dress.  Dejanira,  informed  of  her  husband's 
tender  attachment  to  loie.  sent  him  a  filter,  or 
more  probably  the  tunic  wnich  she  had  received 
from  Nessus.  and  Hercules,  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  it  on,  fell  into  a  desperate  distemper,  and 
found  the  poison  of  the  Lemaean  hydra  pene- 
trate through  his  bones.  He  attempted  to  pull 
off  the  fatal  dresSj  but  it  was  too  late ;  ana  in 
the  midst  of  his  pams  and  tortures  he  inveighed 
io  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  cred- 
ulous Dejanira,  the  cruelty  of  Eurystheus,  and 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Juno.  As  the  distem- 
per was  incurable,  he  implored  the  protection 
of  Jupiter,  and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Phi- 
loctetes,  and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the 
top  of  mount  G5ta.  He  spread  on  tne  pile  the 
slan  of  the  Nemsean  lion,  and  laid  down  upon 
it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  on  his  club.  Fhi- 
loctetes,  or,  according  to  others,  ^an  or  Hyl- 
lus,  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the 
hero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  with 
the  flames,  without  betraying  any  marks  of  fear 
or  astonishment.  Jupiter  saw  him  from  heaven, 
and  told  the  surrounding  gods  that  he  would 
raise  to  the  skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero 
who  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so  manv  mon- 
sters and  tjrants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupi- 
ter's resolution,  the  burning  pile  was  suddenly 
surrounded  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  aAer  the 
mortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he 
was  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder 
accompanied  lus  elevation,  ana  his  friends, 
unable  to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes,  showed 
:heir  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  a1- 
:ar  where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  Men(B- 
Lius,  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacrifice  of 
%  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  enjoined 
the  ]>eople  of  Opus  yearly  to  observe  the  same 
religions  ceremonies.  His  worship  soon  be- 
came as  universal  as  his  fame ;  and  Juno,  who 
lad  once  persecuted  him  with  such  inveterate 
fury,  forgot  her  resentment,  and  gave  him  her 
laughter  Hebe  in  marriage.  Hercules  has  re- 
!eived  many  surnames  and  epithets,  either 
Tom  the  place  where  his  worship  was  establish- 
?d,  or  from  the  labours  which  he  achieved.  His 
emples  were  numerous  and  magnificent,  and 
lis  divinity  revered.  The  Phoenicians  offered 
luails  on  his  altars,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that 
le  presided  over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm 
vere  sent  to  sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they 
ni^ht  receive  in  their  dream  the  agreeable 
)resages  of  their  approaching  recovery.  The 
vhite  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his 
ervice.  Hercules  is  generally  represented  na- 
:ed,  with  strong  and  well-proportioned  lim^; 
le  is  sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
Nemsean  lion,  and  holds  a  knotted  club  in  his 
land,  on  which  he  often  leans.  Diod.  1  and  4. 
-Cic.  de  Nai.  D,  1,  SLC.~~ApoUod.  1  and  2.— 
^aus.  1,  3,  5,  9  and  lO.^Hfsiod.  in  SciU.  Here. 
cc. — Hygin.  fab.  29,  32,  &c. — Ovid.  Bfet.  9,  v. 
36,  &c.—Her.  9,  Amor.  Trist.  Ac. — ITimer.  11. 
!,  Slc. — T%«om/.  24. — Eurlp.  in  Here. — Virg. 
Bn.  8,  V.  99i.—lAtca%.  3  and  G.^ApoWm.  2.— 
yiowys.  Hal.  1. — SopKod.  in  T^aehin. — Plttl. 
jh  AmphU. — Senee.  in  Here,  fureni,  ^  (EL — 


PHn,  4,  c.  6, 1. 11,  Ac^Philad.  Bon.  3,  c  6.— 
Herodoi.  1,  c.  7,  L  2,  c.  42,  &c — Quint.  Smifm, 
6,  V.  207,  Ac. — CaUim.  Bym.  in  Dian. — Pindar. 
Olvmpk.  od.  3.^Bal.  1,  v.  43a~Stea/.  2.  Tkeb.  v. 
bSi.-^Mgkij^j  c.  1. — lAtdan. — Dial. — Lactant. 
defala.  BelStrab.  3,  Sac—Horat.  Od.  Sat.  Ac 

Hebctna,  a  nymph  who  accompanied  Ceres 
as  she  travelled  over  the  world.  A  river  in 
BoBotia  bore  her  name.    Paus.  9,  c.  39. 

HsRiLUB,  a  king  of  Pneneste,  son  of  the 
nymph  Feronia.  As  be  had  three  lives,  he  was 
killed  three  times  by  Evander.  Vir.  jEji.  8,  v.  563. 

Hermaphroditus,  a  son  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  When  he  came  to  Caira,  he  bathed 
himself  in  a  fountain,  and  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
who  presided  over  it.  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphroditus 
continued  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  offers;  and 
Salmacis  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  prayers,  closely  embraced  him, 
and  entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one 
body.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis 
and  Hermaphroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexes. 
Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  m  that  fountam  might  become  effemi- 
nate.    Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  347.— fl^jgiw.  fab.  271. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  Mercurius. 

HermiOnb,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  their  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and 
she  received  as  a  present,  a  ricn  veil  and  a 
splendid  necklace  which  had  been  made  bv 
Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a  serpent  with 
her  husband  Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Vid.  HaffHowia.  A^Uod.3. — Ovid.  Met. 
4,  fab.  13.    Vid.  Parts  I  and  11. 

Heroes,  the  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  bom  from  a  god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their  ac- 
tions, and  seemed  to  deserve  immortuity  by  the 
service  they  had  rendered  their  country.  The 
heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as  Ajax, 
Achilles,  Ac.  were  of  such  prodigious  stren^h, 
that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw  stones  which 
the  united  force  of  four  or  five  men  of  his  age 
could  not  have  moved.  The  heroes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  mankind 
after  death,  and  they  were  invoked  with  much 
solemnity.  As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
crowded  with  sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the 
heroes  were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral 
solemnity,  in  which  their  great  exploits  were 
enumerated. 

Hersr,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god  dis- 
dosed  his  love  to  Aglauros,  Herse's  sister,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  to  Herse ; 
but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  discovered  the 
amou  r.  Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  by 
Mercury,  and .  after  death,  she  received  divine 
honours  at  Athens.    Ovid.  B§et.  2,  r.  559,  Ac. 

Hbrtha,  and  Herta,  a  goddess  among  the 
Germans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her 
service,  in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her  coming 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  and 
festivity.     Tacit,  de  Gem. 
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HsHdifB.  a  daoghter  of  Laomedoa,  king  of 
Trojr,  by  Stiymo,  the  daughter  of  the  seaman- 
der.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  oe  exposed  to  a  sea- 
monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly  presented 
a  marriageable  mgin,  to  appease  the  resent- 
ment of  Apollo  and  rfeptone,  whom  Laomedon 
had  offended,  bat  Hercules  promised  to  deliver 
her.  provided  he  received  as  a  reward  six  beau- 
tiful horses.  Laomedon  consented,  and  Hercu- 
les attacked  the  monster  just  as  he  was  going 
to  devour  Hesione,  and  he  killed  him  with  bis 
club.  Laomedon,  however,  refused  to  reward 
the  hero's  services ;  and  Hercules,  incensed  at 
his  treachery,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king 
and  all  his  family  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces, 
or  Priam^  who  had  advised  bis  father  to  give 
the  promised  horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer. 
The  conqueror  gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Telamon,  who  had  assisted  Him  daring 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  his  Ih- 
lher*s  throne.  Homer,  R,  5,  v.  638.— Diorf.  4. 
ApoUod.  2^  c.  5,  Ac^Ovid,  Met.  11,  v.  212. 

Hesperides,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus.  Apollodorns  mentions  four, 
iEgle,  Erythia.  Vesta,  and  Arethusa ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  confounas  them  with  the  Atlnntides,  and 
supposes  thai  they  were  the  same  number. 
They  were  appointed  to  guard  the  golden  ap- 
ples which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of 
their  nuptials :  and  the  place  of  their  residence, 
placed  beyond  the  ocean  by  Hesiod,  is  more 
universally  believed  to  be  near  mount  Atlas  in 
AfHca,  according  to  Apollodorns,  This  cele- 
brated place  or  garden  abounded  with  fruits 
of  the  most  delicious  kind,  and  was  carefully 

Saarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon  whieh  never 
ept.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
procure  some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides. These  were  brought  to  Eurjrstheos, 
and  afterwards  carried  back  by  Minerva  iuto 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides^as  they  could  be 
preserved  in  no  other  place.  Hercules  is  some- 
times represented  gathering  the  apples,  and  the 
dragon,  which  guarded  the  tree,  appears  bowing 
down  his  head,  as  having  received  a  mortsH 
wound.  This  monster,  as  it  is  supposed,  was 
the  offspring  of  Typhon,  and  it  had  a  hundred 
heads  and  as  roanv  voices.  This  number, 
however,  Ls  reduced  by  some  to  only  one  head. 
Those  that  attempt  to  explain  mythology,  o!> 
serve  that  the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons 
who  had  an  immense  number  of  flocks;  and  that 
the  ambiguous  word  /nrXov,  which  signifies  an 
uppU,  and  a  sheep^  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
gulden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Diod.  4.-^- 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  637,  Ac.  1.9,  v.  9O.—0ttgtn.  fab. 
QO.^Afol.  3,  c.  h.-^Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  215,  Ac. 

Hesperus,  I.  a  son  of  Japelus,  brother  to  At- 
las. He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received 
the  name  of  Hesp^rta  from  him,  according  to 
some  accounts.  He  had  a  dausfhler  called  Hes- 
peris,  who  married  Atlas,  and  became  mother 
9f  seven  daughters,  called  Ailantides  or  Hespe- 
rides.    Diod.  4. II.  The  name  of  Hespenis 

was  also  applied  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  it 
appeared  after  the  settinjr  of  the  sun.  It  was 
called  Phosphorus  or  lAtcifer  when  it  preceded 
the  sun.  Cic.  de  J^ai.  D.  2,  c.  %—Senec.  de 
Hivpol.lA^.    Id.inMed.11. 

Hesus,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same  as 
the  Mars  of  the  Romans.    Lucan.  1,  v.  445, 

HiERAX,  a  youth  who  awoke  Argus  to  inform 
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him  that  Bfiercory  WM  imyBg  IiL  MsRmy 
killed  him,  and  changed  him  uuo  alnrd  of  fuy. 
ApMod.  2,  c  i.     Vid,  Pan  IL 

HiLARU,  a  daughter  of  Leuempns  asd  Phi- 
lodioe.  As  she  and  her  sister  PhoBoe  were  going 
to  marry  their  cousins  Lynceus  and  Idas,  ihey 
wera  carried  aw«r  by  Castor  and  PoUux,  who 
married  them.  Hilaria  had  Anagon  bj  (^«or, 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  sister,  obiained,  afier 
death,  the  honours  which  were  generally  paid 
to  heroes.  AftiUod.  Z.^FroferL  1,  el.  %,  T.  Ifi. 
— Fmis.  3,  e.  22, 1.  3,  c.  19. 

Hippioi,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  fitom  his 
having  raised  a  horse  (i wo; )  frooi  the  earth  in 
his  contest  with  Minerva,  concerning  the  givisg 
a  name  to  Athens. 

HiPPocBNTADRi,  u  nce  of  iDOBSteia  yrbo 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.    Vid.  CeniauH. 

HippocooK,  a  son  of  CEbalos,  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  bj  Hercuks 
because  he  had  driven  nis  brother  fiooa  the  king- 
dom of  Laeedaemon.  He  was  at  the  chase  o^ 
the  Calydonian  boar.  Diod,4^—ApoUe4.%9uc. 
1. 3,  c.  lO.^Paus.  Laetm.—Otnd.  Met.  8,  v.  314. 

Hipp5d1i<b,  and  HiPPoniMLA,  I.  a  daqghtcf 
of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  m  Elis,  who  mar- 
ried Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  £ithcr  re- 
vised to  marry  her,  except  to  him  who  could 
overcome  him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  heaaty 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebraied,  maajr 
courtea  her.  and  accepted  her  father^  cood»» 
tions,  though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir« 
teen  had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeitied 
their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia  and 
entered  the  lists.  He  previously  bribra  M3rrti- 
lus,  the  charioteer  of  CBnomaus,  and  ensured 
himself  the  victory.  Hippodamia  becmie  mo- 
ther of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it  is  sak 
that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  ft- 
ther,  which  her  guilty  correspondence  with  Pe^ 
lops  and  Myrtilus  had  ooca.sioned.  Virg.  G.  3^ 
V.  l.—Hygtn.  fab.  84  and  S93.— /\nts.  5,  e.  14, 
Ac—DuA.  i.—Ovid.  Beroid.  8  and  17.  TUL 
(Enomaus. — IL  A  daughter  of  AdrastiB,  kmg 
of  Argos,  who  marrieaPirithoiis,  king  of  the 
Lapithse.  The  festivity  which  prevail^  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage  was  intemipted  by  the  at- 
tempts of  Enrytus  to  oflTer  her  violence.  T^ 
Pintkous.  She  is  called  Ischomache  hj  some, 
and  Deidamia  by  others.  Otfid.  MbL  t2L— 
Pint,  in  Thes. 

HippdL5cBD8, 1,  a  son  of  Bellerophon,  father 
to  Glaucu9,who  commanded  the  Lycians  during 

the  Trojan  war. 11.  A  son  of  Glaucns  also 

bore  the  same  name.    Homer.  IL  6,  ▼.  1I9L 

Hipp(5r.f  TE,  a  queen  of  the  Areaznns,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her,  ahd  taken  away  her  girdle  bv 
order  of  Eurysthens.  Vid.  HercuUt.  Slie  ha3 
a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippyolytus.  PbU.  w 
7%es.—ProperL  4,  el.  3.     Vid.  Aeashu. 

HippSlt Tos,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippo- 
Ivte,  famous  for  his  viitues  and  his  misfbrtnBes. 
Temples  were  raised  to  his  memory,  particD- 
larly  at  Trcezene,  where  he  received  divine 
honours.  According  to  some  accounts,  Diaaa 
restored  him  to  life.  Vid.  Phadra,  and  Part  U. 

Hipp5m&don;  a  son  of  Nisimachus  and  TUf- 

thidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefi  who 

went  agninst  Thebes.    He  was  killed  bylsfln- 

rup,  son  of  Acastus.  Apol.  3,  c.  6. — /^itu/fl^  c. 

HlPPOMENES.     Vid.  At^UofUtL 
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HippOna,  a  goddess  who  presided  oirer  horses. 
Her  stataes  were  placed  in  horses'  stables.  Jwo, 
8,  V.  157. 

EbppoTHooN,  a  son  of  Neptnne  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods  oy 
his  mother,  that  her  amoars  with  the  god  might 
be  concealed  from  her  father.  Her  shame  was 
discovered,  and  her  father  ordered  him  to  be  i>nt 
to  death.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  child  was  preserved  by  mares ;  whence 
his  name,  and  when  grown  up,  placed  on  his 
grandfather's  throne  bv  the  friendship  of  The- 
seus.   Bygin.  fab.  18T — Pans.  1,  c.  38. 

Honor,  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome.  Her 
first  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  another  was  afterwards  bmlt  by  Claudius 
Marcellus.    Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  23. 

HoRA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be 
Hersilia,  who  married  Romulus.  She  was  said 
to  preside  over  beauty.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  851. 

HoR£,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  £unomia. 
Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
seasons  who  presided  over  the  spring,  summer, 
and  winter,  and  were  represented  by  the  poets 
as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  and  of  Olympus. 
Honker.  R.  5,  v.  749.— Pattf.  5,  c.  11. — Besiod. 
T%eog,  v.  902. 

HoRTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  exhorta- 
tions to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She  is 
the  same  as  Herselia. 

HoRUs,  a  son  of  Isb,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Egyptians. 

HosprTALfs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

HTAdNTmis,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede, 
greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  He 
returned  the  former's  love,  and  zephyrus,  in- 
censed at  his  coldness  an^  indifference,  resolv- 
ed to  punish  his  rival.  As  Apollo,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Hyacinth  us, 
ODce  played  at  quoit,  with  his  pupil,  Zephy- 
rus blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown 
by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and 
he  was  killeu  by  the  blow.  Apollo  was  so  dis- 
consolate at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he 
changed  his  blood  into  a  flower,  which  bore  his 
name,  and  placed  his  body  among  the  constella- 
tions. The  Spartans  also  established  yearly 
fe.stivals  in  honour  of  the  nephew  of  their  Icing. 
Pans.  3,  c.  Id.—Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  185,  &c.— 
ApoUod.  3,  &c. 

HtadbSj  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Mauretanio,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  kill- 
ed by  a  wild  boar,  that  they  pined  away  and 
died.  They  became  stars  after  death,  and  were 
placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  They  received  the  name  of  Hyades 
from  their  brother  Hyas.  Their  names  are 
Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coronis,  and  Po- 
lyzo.  To  these  some  have  added  Thione  and 
Frodice,  and  they  maintained  that  they  were 
daughters  of  Hyas  and  £thra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  Euripides  calls  them  daughters  of 
Erechtheus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the 
ri.sing  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  was  always  at- 
tended with  much  rain,  whence  the  name  (ia 
pltuf.)  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  lG5.^Hygin.  fab.  182. 
— Eurip.  in  Ion, 

Htas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Manretania,  by 
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iSthra.  He  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  rob  a 
lioness  of  her  whelps.  Some  say  that  he  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was 
killed  by  a  wild  boar.  Vid.  Hyades,  Hygin, 
fab.  192.— Ovuf.  F^ut.  5,  v.  170. 

Htdra.  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lema  in  Pelo-> 
ponnesus.  It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna's  union 
with  Typhon.  It  had  a  hundred  heads  ac« 
cording  to  Diodorus ;  fifty,  according  to  Simo« 
aides ;  and  nine  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Apollodorus,  Hyginius,  &c.  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut  off,  two  imme- 
diately grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped 
by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and  this  he  easily 
effected  with  the  assistance  of  lolaus,  who  ap- 
plied a  burning  iron  to  the  wounds,  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  cut  off.  The  conqueror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  and,  from 
that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which  he 
gave  proved  incurable  and  mortal.  Besiod. 
Theog. — ApoUod.  2,  c.  5. — Paus.  5,  c.  17. — 
Ornd.  Met.  9,  v.  eO.—Borat.  4,  ob.  4,  v.  61. — 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  276, 1.  7,  v.  658. 

Htgbia,  or  Htoiea,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  ^sculapius,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  repre- 
sented her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons  usually 
consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She  was  also 
represented  on  monuments  as  a  young  woman, 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  cup,  out  or  which  the  serpent  sometimes 
drank.  According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is 
the  same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  t>ecause 
in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means  of 
curing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he  warn- 
ed to  build  a  temple.  Plut.  in  Pericl. — Paus, 
1,  c.  23. 

HvLAS,  a  sonof  Thiodamas,  kingofMysia^ 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away 'by  Hercules,  ana 
carried  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  supply  of  fresh  water;  and  Hylas,  following 
the  example  of  his  companions,  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellished 
this  tragical  story,  by  saying,  that  the  nymphs 
of  the  nver,  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hylas, 
carried  him  away;  and  that  Hercules,  disccm- 
solate  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth,  filled 
the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and,  at  last,  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion to  go  and  seek  him.  Apol.  1,  c.  9. — Bvgioi^ 
fab.  14.  271.— Ftr^.  Ed.  e.—Propert.  1,  el.  20. 

HvLLUS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  by  the 
envy  of  Eurysthens,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re» 
ception  to  Hyllus  and  the  restof  theHeraclidae, 
and  marched  against  Enrystheus.  Hyllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some  time 
after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  Heraclida;,  and  was  killed  in  single 
combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia,  Vid, 
Beraelida,  ffereules.  Berodot.  7,  c  204,  Ac 
^Strab.  B.^Diod.  i.-^Ovid.  Met,  9,  v.  2rj9. 
Vid.  Part  I. 
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HtlonSmb,  Ae  wife  of  CjUana,  wlio  kilM 
kenelf  the  moment  her  husband  wbs  murdered 
hf  the  tApiCb».    Ovid.  MA,  IS,  r.  406. 

Htmenjrs,  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage 
among  the  Qreeks,  was  aon  of  Bacchus  and 
Tenos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo  and 
one  of  the  muses.  Uymentnis,  according  to 
the  more  received  opinions,  was  a  yoang  Athe- 
nian of  extraordinary  beauty,lmt  ignoble  origin. 
He  became  enamonred  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of  his  mistress 
removed  him  from  her  presence  and  conver- 
sation, he  contented  himself  to  follow  her 
wherever  she  went.  In  a  certain  procession, 
in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to 
Eleosis,  Hjrmenaeus,  to  accompany  his  mistress, 
disgnised  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  join- 
ed the  relinoos  troop.  His  yonth,  and  the 
fairness  of  his  features,  favouried  his  disguise. 
A  great  part  tX.  the  procession  was  seized  l^ 
the  sudden  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hyme- 
nseus,  who  shared  the  captivity  of  his  mistress, 
encouraged  his  female  companions,  and  assassi- 
nated their  ravishers  while  they  were  asleep. 
Immediately  after  this,  Hymenasus  repaired  to 
Athens,  and  promised  to  restore  to  Hoerty  the 
matrons  who  nad  been  enslaved,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  marry  one  among  them  who  was 
the  object  of  his  passion.  The  Athenians  coo- 
aented,  and  Hymensus  experienced  so  much 
felicity  in  his  marriage  state  that  the  people  of 
Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the 
LAtins  did  their  Thalassius.  Hymen  was 
^nerally  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
chiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a 
burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
vest  of  purple  colour.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
alwajs  attended  at  nuptials  -,  for,  if  not,  matri- 
monial connexions  were  fhtal,  and  ended  in  the 
most  drtedful  calamitia;  and  hence  people  ran 
about  calling  aloud.  Hymen!  Hymen!  dec. 
Omd,  Jlkdea,  MH.  1%  v.  919.— Fir^.  u&i.  I, 

Htp£iiion,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 
sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by 
the  poets  for  the  sun  itself.  Berod,  Theog. — 
AjfoUod.  1,  c  1  and  9. — Htrnter.  kymn,  ad  Ap. 

Htpbrmncstra.     Vid,  Danaida, 

Htpsiptle,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Thoas  and  MyriDe.  During  her  reign,  Venus, 
whose  altars  had  been  universally  slighted, 
punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and  rendered 
their  mouths  and  breath  so  extremely  offensive 
to  the  smell,  that  their  husbands  abandoned 
them,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  some  female 
slaves,  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  war  against 
Thrace.  This  contempt  was  highly  resented 
by  all  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved 
on  revenge,  and  all  unanimously  put  to  death 
their  male  relations,  H3^pyle  alone  excepted, 
who  spared  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon 
after  this  cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnos,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis  and 
remained  for  sometime  in  the  island.  During 
their  stay  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian 
women  mothers;  and  Jason,  the  chief  of  the 
Ar^nautic  expedition,  left  Hvpsipyle  pregnant 
at  his  departure,  and  promised  her  eternal  fideli- 
ty,    Hypaipyle  brought  twins,  Enneus  and  Ne- 
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or  Thoas.  Jason  forgot  his  vows  and  promises 
to  Hypsipyle,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  was 
soon  after  forced  to  leave  her  kingdom  by  the 
Lemnian  women,  who  conspired  against  her 
life,  still  mindful  that  Thoas  bad  been  preserved 
by  means  of  his  daughter*  Hypsisyley  in  her 
flight,  was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Ljcnr- 
gus,  king  of  Nemaea.  She  was  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  Archemoms,  the  son  of  Lycuigus| 
and  when  the  Argives  inarched  against  ThriMs, 
they  met  Hypsipyle,  and  obli^  her  to  show 
them  a  fountain,  where  they  mi^^ht  quench  their 
thirst.  To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  lidd 
down  the  child  on  the  graas,  and  in  her  abacsioe 
he  was  killed  by  a  serpenu  Lyciurgua  attea^sed 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  bat  Hyps^yle 
was  screened  from  his  resentment  by  AclrastQs, 
the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Btreid.  &— 
ApMm,  LSiat.  5.— TVift.— J?Uc9.— 4jm1ML 
1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c  6,'^Bifgin,  fab.  15,  74,  &G. 


Iaocbus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ab  t^x^t 
from  the  noise  and  shouti  which  the  bacchanab 
raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.     Virg,  Ed. 

6,  O.  1,  V.  166.— Orui.  AfU.  4,  15. Some 

suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres ;  becAnse  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Elenslnian  mysteries,  the 
word  lacchus  was  frequently  repeated.  Bnrodti, 
8,  c.  66.— Paw.  1,  c.  2. 

lAuiBinni,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyx>che»  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Asea- 
laphus,  with  90  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Orchomenos  and  Aspledon,  i&  BoMtia. 
Pans,  9,  C.  ^.—Horner.  II.  9,  v.  19. 

Iambb,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira.  wife  <tf 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  eThilafale 
Ceres  when  she  travelled  over  Attica  in  ^uest 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From  the  jokes 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of.  free  and 
satirical  verses  hare  been  caHed  lamHcs.  Aftt- 
lod.  1,  c.  5. . 

IiidojB.  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  ApoUo,  who  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  falher,wh»ch 
remained  among  his  jxxsterity.    Poms.  ^  c.9. 

JiNUB,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned  in 
Italy.  ECe  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and  sob  of 
Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came  to  Italy, 
wnere  he  planted  a  colony  and  built  a  smil 
town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he  called  Jani- 
culum.  Some  authors  make  him  scm  of  Ccrius 
and  Hecate ;  and  others  make  him  a  natlFe  of 
Athens.  During  his  reign,  Saturn,  driTen  from 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  came  to  ftaJy,  where 
Janus  received  him  with  much  hoapitatky,  and 
made  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  Janas 
is  represented  with  two  faces,  because  he  'was 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  the  fbture ;  or, 
according  to  others,  because  he  was  taken  for 
the  sun,  who  opens  the  day  at  his  rising,  and 
shuts  it  at  his  setting.  Some  statues  represented 
Janus  with  four  heads.  He  sometimes  appeared 
with  a  beard,  and  sometimes  without,  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  his  name  Was  always  inwoked 
8>e  first,  because  he  presided  over  all  gates  asd 
avenues,  and  it  is  through  him  only  that  prayers 
can  reach  the  immortal  god&  From  tiiat  cir- 
cumstance he  often  appears  with  a  key  m  his 
fighthand, and arod  inhisleft.    Sometiflsas he 
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kolds  Ae  number  900  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  6&,  to  show  that  he  presides  over  the  year, 
of  which  the  fi  rst  month  bears  his  name,    some 
sappose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  world,  or  Cob- 
lus ;  and  from  that  eircnmstance  they  call  him 
ISanus,  ab  eunda^  because  of  the  revolution  of 
the  heavens.    He  was  called  by  diiSferent  names, 
such  as  Omamus  a  consorendo^  because  be  pre- 
sided o7er  generation ;  Qu^isM  or  Mariimis. 
because  he  presided  over  war.  He  is  also  eallea 
I^olulcius  ^  CUutsius^  because  the  gates  of  his 
temples  were  opened  during  the  time  of  war 
and  shut  in  time  ofpeace.  He  was  chiefly  wor- 
shipped among  the  Romans, where  he  had  many 
temples,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bifirons,  others 
to  Janus  ^nadrifrons.   The  temples  of  Cluadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The  four 
doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
sides  the  three  months  in  each  season,  and  all 
together,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Janus 
was  generally  represented  in  statues  as  a  young 
man.    After  death,  Janus  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  for  his  popularity,  and  the  civilization 
which  he  had  introducea  among  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  Italy.    His  temple,  which  was  al- 
ways open  in  time  of  war,  was  shut  only  three 
times  ouring  above  700  years,  under  Numa, 
234  B.  C,  and  under  Augustus;  and  during 
that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually employed  in  war.    Ovid.  Fhst.  1,  v. 
65,  Ac— Fir^.  JSn.  7,  r.  607.— Ftfrr©  deL.  L. 
1. — MacTob,  Sat.  1. 

Jap£tus,  a  son  of  Coelus  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Mencetius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  The  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  fiuher  of  all  mankind, 
and  therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were 
frequentljT  called  Ja^tL  His  sons  received  the 
patroDymie  oiimfehanides.  Omd.  Met.  4, v.  631 . 
— Beswd.  7%eog.  136  and  506.— AjmIM.  1,  c.  1. 
Iaptx,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered  a 
port  of  Italy,  which  he  called  lapygia.  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  V.  458,     Vid.  Part  L 

Llrbas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis, 
king  of  Ghetnlia,  from  which  Dido  bought  land 
to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
arrival  of  JEneas  prevented  his  success,  and  the 
queen,  rather  than  marry  lachas,  destroyed 
herself.  Vid.  Dido.  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  36,  &«.— 
Justin.  18,  c.  %.—Omd.  F\ut.  3,  v.  553. 

UsioN,  and  Iabius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elec- 
tTa,oneof  the  Atlanodes,  who  reigned  over  part 
of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself 
to  agriculture.  He  married  the  goddess  Cybele, 
or  Ceres,  and  all  the  ^ods  were  present  at  the 
eetebration  of  his  nuptials.  He  had  by  Ceres 
two  sons,  Philomelas  and  Plutus,  to  whom  some 
have  added  a  third,  Corybas,  who  introduced 
the  worship  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in 
Phrygia.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he 
exposed  as  soon  as  bom,  saving  th^t  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.  The  child,  who  was 
sackled  by  a  she4)ear  and  preserved,  rendered 
herself  famous  afterwards,  under  the  name  of 
AtaSanta.  lasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt 
of  Jnpiter,  and  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  Jhs.  The. 
9!^.— Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  168.— flR/^.  Poet.  2,  c.  4 
Jliox,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimede, 


daughter  of  Phylacus,by  iBsonthe  son  of  Cre- 
theus,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
Tyro,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheus  the 
son  of  £olus,  had  two  son,  Pelias  and  Neleus. 
by  Neptune.  JEsen  was  king  of  lolchos,  and 
at  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Pelias, 
and  MsoDf  the  lawful  successor,  was  driven  to 
retirement  and  obscurity.  The  education  of 
young  Jason  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
prestiice  of  the  usurper,  who  had  been  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  one  of  the  descendants  of 
^olus  would  dethrone  him.  After  he  had  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence, Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice 
went  (o  consult  the  oracle.    He  was  ordered  to 

S»  to  lolchos,  his  native  country,  covered  with 
e  spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  the  gar^ 
ments  of  a  Ma^esian.  In  his  journey  he  was 
stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  Evenus 
or!&ipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Judo, 
who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman. 
In  crossing  the  streams  he  lost  one  of  his  san- 
dals^and  at  his  arrival  at  lolchos,  the  singularity 
of  his  dress  and  the  fairness  of  his  complexion 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market  place.  Pelias 
came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had 
been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  should  appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  sanaals,  alarmed  him.  His 
terrors  were  soon  augmented.  Jason,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
relias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom  which 
he  bad  unjustly  usurf»ed.  The  boldness  and 
popularity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias;  he  was 
unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown,  andy^  he  fear- 
ed the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  As  Jason 
was  young  and  ambitious  of  glory,  Pelias,  at 
once  to  remove  his  immediate  clainis  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  that  JBetes,  king  of  Col- 
chis, had  severely  treated  and  inhumanlymur- 
dered  their  common  relation  Phryxus.  He  ob- 
served that  such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for 
punishment,  and  that  the  undertaking  would  be 
accompanied  with  much  glory  and  rame.  He 
farther  added,  that  his  old  age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  lolchos, 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchi.s. 
Jason  readily  accepted  the  proposal  which 
seemed  to  promise  such  militaiy  fame.  Vid, 
ArgonautiB.  After  this  celebrated  conquest  he 
immediately  set  sail  for  Eurof>e  with  Medea, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  preservation* 
Jason's  partiality  for  Glance,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Corinth,  afterwards  disturbed  their  mat- 
rimonial happiness,  and  Medea  was  divorced 
that  Jason  might  more  freelj  indulge  his  amo- 
rous propensities.  This  iniideHiy  was  severely 
revenged  by  Medea.  (  Vtd,Glauce,)  who  destroy- 
ed her  children  in  the  presence  of  their  father. 
Vid.  Medea.  After  his  separation  from  Me- 
dea, Jason  lived  an  unsettled  and  melancholy 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried  him  to 
Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  Thu  tragical  event  had  been 
predicted  to  him  before  by  Medea,  according  to 
the  rdation  of  some  authors.  Some  say  that  ha 
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ftAenrards  retamed  to  Colchis,  where  be  seized 
the  kingdom  and  reigned  in  great  security.  Eu^ 
rip.  in  AM.-^QuiiL  Me$.  7,  fob.  S,  3,  Ac—Diod. 
4,— Pans,  2  and  Z.^ApoUod,  h  c  9.— Cic.  de 
Not.  3.--  Oifid,  Trisi,  3,  el.  B.—Sirab.  7.— 
4p0U. — Flaee. — H^gin.  5,  Ac— i'iniar.  3,  N^m, 
—Justin.  43,  c.  3,  Ac.~-8mec.  inAkd.-^Tzttz. 
*d  Ifc^h,  176,  Ac— iUAai.  13.     VU.  Part  IL 

IcARios,  L  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone. 
He  ga^e  wine  to  some  peasants,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intox- 
icating nature. .  They  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediatelj 
turned  tmoa  Icarius,  who  perished  by  their 
hands.  After  death  he  was  hooonred  with 
public  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was  led  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  burial  by  means  of  his 
faithful  dog  Mcera.  Erigone  himg  herself  in 
demir,  and  was  changed  into  a  constellation 
called  Virgo.  Icarius  was  changed  into  the 
star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Mcera  mto  the  star 

Canis.  Bifgin.  fab.  IdO.-^ApoUod,  3,  c.  14. 

II.  A  son  of  (Ebalus  of  Liacedemon.  He  gave 
his  daughter  Penelope  in  marriaee  to  Ulysses 
king  of  Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly  attached 
to  her,  that  he  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at 
LAcedaemon.  ITlysses  refused,  and  when  he 
saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that 
she  might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to 
Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope 
blushed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
head  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  immediate- 
ly erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  modesty, 
on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  her 
blushes  with  her  veil.    Homer.  Od.  16,  v.  435. 

Icarus,  a  son  of  Dedalus,  who,  with  hist  fa- 
ther, fled  with  wings  fVom  Crete  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  Miuos.  His  flight  being  too  high, 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  the  sun  melted  the  wax 
which  cemented  bis  wings,  and  he  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  JSgean  Sea  which  was  called  after 
his  name.  Vid.  Dadalut.  Ovid.  MtL  8,  v.  178. 

IcELOt,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals, 
whence  the  name  (ttKtkot  simUis).  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  V.  640. 

InA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  went  into  Phry- 
gia,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain  of 
that  country.  Virg.Mn.  8,  v.  177.  Vid.  Part  I. 

Idssa,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
worshipped  on  mount  Ida.    lAierei.  2,  v.  611. 

Idas,  a  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arane,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  military  glory.  He  was 
among  the  Areonauts,  and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  iStolia.  Mar- 
pessa  was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife's  ravisber  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  Vid. 
Mdrpessa.  According  to  Apollodonis,  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynceus  associated  with  Pol- 
lux and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  flocks;  but 
when  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plunder,  they  refuf«d  to  divide  it  into  equal 
shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda ;  Lyn- 
ceus was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
his  brother's  death,  immediately  killed  Castor, 
and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pollux. 
According  to  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  the  quarrel 
between  the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Apha^ 
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reus  arose  from  a  more  tender  4*auae :  Siatf  iad 
Lynceus,  as  they  sav,  were  goin^  to  celdvalc 
their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Hilmira^tbe  two 
daughters  of  Leucippus ;  but  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  had  been  invited  to  partake  the  comraaa 
festivity,  offered  violence  to  the  brides  and  car- 
ried them  away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  fell  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  wives,  flmer.  M.  9.-^ 
By  gin.  fab.  14, 100,  &c.— 0»u<.  FkiU.  5,  v.  TOO. 
^IpoUod.  1  and  3.— Powi.  4.  c.  S  and  1. 5,  e.  la 

Idea,  or  Idca,  I.  a  daughter  of  Dardanui, 
who  became  the  second  wile  of  Phinens,  king 
of  Bithvnia,  and  abused  the  confidence  repom 

in  her  Sy  her  husband.    Vid.  PHmeusj IL 

The  mother  of  Teucer  by  Scamander.    ApU. 

Idmok,  son  of  ApoUo  and  Asteria,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild  boar 
in  Bithvnia,  where  his  body  received  a  magni- 
ficent funeral.  He  had  predicted  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  death.    ApoUod,  1,  c  9. — €hpL 

Id5menei7s.     Vid.  Part  II. 

IiaiRA,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus,  carried 
away  with  her  sister  Phoebe,  by  the  sons  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  be  married,  dec. 

luA,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Nnmitor,  king 
of  Alba,  consecrated  bv  her  uncle  Amalius  to 
the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required  perpetual 
chastity,  that  she  might  not  become  a  naoiner  to 
dispossess  bun  of  his  crown.  He  was,  however, 
disappointed ;  violence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  and 
she  Drought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
drove  the  usurper  from  his  throne,  and  restored 
the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Nnmitor,  its 
lawful  possessor.  Uta  was  buried  alive  by 
Amulius  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta;  and 
because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some 
suppose  that  she  married  the  god  of  that  river. 
Horal.  1,  od.  9.— -Hrg.  JSn.  1,  t.  S77.— OridL 
Fast.  9,  696. 

luADBs,  I.  a  surname  given  to  RomnliB,  as 

son  of  Uia.    Oind. II.  A  name  given  to  the 

Trojan  women.     Virg.  J&n.  1,  v.  SdIL 

IliSns,  the  eldest  daughter  iA  Priam,  who 
married  Potjrmnester,  king  of  Thrace.  Vtrg, 
JSn.  1,  V.  657. 

Ilithtia,  a  goddess,  called  also  Juno  Lncsna. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana. 
She  presided  over  the  travails  of  women;  and 
in  her  temple  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  carry  a 
small  piece  of  mone^  as  an  ofieria^.  This  cus- 
tom was  first  established  by  SerVius  Tnllius, 
who,  1^  enforcing  it,  was  enabled  to  know  the 
exact  D 0 mber  of  the  Roman  people.  Besiod.  TIL 
450.— Bimer.  U.  11,  od.  IS.—ApOUfd.  1  andS. 
— Borai.  carm.  sacul. — Ornd.  MbL  9,  v.  S83. 

Illyrius,  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
from  whom  lllyricum  received  its  name.  AptL 

Ilus,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Tros  by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Kurydice  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he  had  Themis, 
who  married  Capys,  and  Laomedon  the  father 
of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  embellished,  the 
city  of  ninm,  called  also  Trov  from  bis  fiihcr 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  l^lladium,  a  ce)^ 
brated  statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that 
as  long  a.s  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  lung  would 
the  town  remain  impregnable*  When  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  was  m  flames,  Hus  msbed  into 
the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladium,  for 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  si^t  by  the 
goddess,  though  he  recovered  it  some  tme  ate* 
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Bmtr,  n.-Strab,  \Z.—Afol.  3,  e.  12.— Ovui. 

Fasi.  4,  V.  33, 1. 6,  v.  419. II.  A  name  of  As- 

canins,  while  he  was  at  Troy.  Virg.JBn.  1,  V.S72. 

Inachidbs,  I.  a  patronymic  ol  Epaphas,  as 
S^ndson  of  Inachos.  Ovid,  Mst.  1,  v.  704. 
II.  And  of  Perseus,  descended  £rom  Ina- 
chos.   Id,  4,  fab.  11. 

Inachus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  fa- 
ther of  lo,  and  also  of  Phoronens  and  iEgialeus. 
He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Phoroneus,  6.  C.  1807,  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  tutelar  deity.  He  reigned  60  years. 
Virg,  G.  3,  y.  Ibh—ApoUod,  3,  c.  3.— Pom.  3, 
c.  15.     Vid,  Part  L 

Indioetss,  a  name  g:iven  lo  those  deities  who 
were  worshipped  only  in  some  particular  places, 
or  who  were  become  'gods  from  men,  as  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  &c.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  inde  and  genUif  bom  at  the  same  place 
where  they  received  their  worship.  Virg,  Q, 
1,  V.  498.— Ocirf.  Met.  14,  v.  606. 

Ino,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
Vid.  Af-hamas, 

lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Jono  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of 
her :  but  Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  discover- 
ed tne  object  of  his  affection.  an4  surprised  him 
in  the  company  of  lo,  though  he  had  shrouded 
himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of  clouds  and  thick 
mists.  Jupiter  changed  his  mistress  into  a  beau- 
tiful heifer ;  and  the  goddess,  who  well  knew 
the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  husband  the  ani- 
mal whose  beauty  she  had  condescended  to 
commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  heifer ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  situation  of  lo,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy 
Argas,  and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  Vid.  Ar- 
gus. 10,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus, 
was  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  sent  one  of 
the  furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  tor- 
ment her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile^  still  ex- 
posed to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
sect. Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her 
to  her  ancient  form;  and  when  the  god  had 
changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman,  she 
brought  forth  Epai>hus.  Afterwards  she  mar- 
ried Telagonus,  king  of  £Igypt,  or  Osiris^  ac- 
cording to  others ;  and  she  treated  her  subjects 
with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that,  after 
death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isls.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away  by  Phce- 
Dician  merchants,  who  wished  to  make  reprisals 
for  Europa,  who  had  been  stolen  from  them  by 
the  Qreetrs.  Some  suppose  that  lo  never  came 
to  Egvpt.  She  is  sometimes  called  Phoronis^ 
from  her  brother  Phoronens.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
748.— Pfliw.  1,  c  25,  1-  3,  c.  IS.— Moschus.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c  1. — Virg,  jEn.  7,  v.  789. — Hygin. 
fab.  145. 

loBATBs,  and  Jobates,  a  king  of  Lycia,  father 
of  Stenoboea,  the  wife  of  Proetus,  king^  of  Argos. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  bv  Bellerophon, 
to  whom  she  had  given  one  of  llier  dau^nters, 
called  Philonoe,  in  marriage.  Vid.  BeUero- 
pkon,    ApoUnd.  2,  c.  2. — Hygin.  fab.  57. 

JocASTA,  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  who  mar- 
yiftd  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had 


CEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  herson  CEdi- 

Sus,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by 
im  iElteocles,  Polynices,  dx.  Vid.  Laius. 
(Edipus,  When  she  discovered  that  she  had 
married  her  own  son,  and  had  been  guiltv  of 
incest,  she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Sne  is 
called  Epieasta  by  some  mytholpgists.  Stai,. 
Tkeb,  8,  v.  ^SL—Senee,  and  Sopkoei.  in  iEdip.-^ 
Apol,  3,  c.  b,—Hyg, fab.  66,  Ae,^Bmer,Od.  11. 

I6LA8,  or  IoLAU8|  a  son  of  Iphiclns,  king  of 
Thessaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  conquering 
the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  oS,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  others.  He  was  restorea  to  his 
youtn  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Hercules.  Some  time  ailerwards,  lolas 
assisted  the  Heraclidse  against  Eurystheus,  and 
killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  lolas  had  a  moniunent  in  Bcbo- 
tia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and 
bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
fidelipr,  considering  the  place  as  sacred  to  love 
and  friendship.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Pausanias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  by  the  fifbr 
daughters  of  Thespius.  Ovid,  Met,  9,  v.  399. 
-^ApoUod.  2,  c.  4.— Pous.  10,  c.  17. 

loLE,  a  daughter  of  Eurjrtus,  king  of  CEcha- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  reftised  to  perform  his  engage- 
ments, and  lole  was  carried  away  bv  force* 
Vid.  JSurytus.  It  was  to  extinguish  the  love 
of  Hercules  for  lole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him 
the  poisoned  tunic  which  caused  his  death.  Vid, 
Hercules  and  Dejanira,  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  lole  married  his  son  Hyllus,  by  De- 
janira.   ApoUod,  2,  c.  7. — Ovid,  Met,  9,  v.  270. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Greuaa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  Uie  dauf  li- 
ter of  Selinus,  kin^  of  ^giale.  He  sncceeoed 
on  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  his 
wife.  His  subjects  from  him  received  the  name 
of  lonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia.  Vid, 
Jones  and  ImUa.  ApoUod,  1,  c.  7. — Paw,  7,  c. 
l.^Strab.  l.—Herodot,  7,  c.  94,  1.  8,  c.  44. 
Vid,  Part  II. 

IpmcLUs,  or  Iphicles,  I.  a  son  of  Amnhitry* 
on  and  Alcmena,  bom  at  the  same  birtn  with 
Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were  together 
in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent 
two  large  serpents  to  aestrov  him.  At  the  sight 
of  the  serpents,  Iphicles  alarmed  the  house ; 
but  Hercules,  though  not  a  year  old,  boldly 
seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and  squeezed 

them  to  death.    Apol.  2,  c.  4. — Tlieocgrit. II. 

A  king  of  Phylace,  in  Phthiotis,  son  of  Phyla- 
cus  and  Clymene.  Vid,  Melampus.  He  was 
father  to  Pordace  and  Protesilaus.  Homer,  Od, 
11,  n.  \3.'-Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— P««5.  4,  c.  36. 

Iphigenia,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  "When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds 
at  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
soothsayers,  that,  to  appease  the  gods»  they 
must  sacrifice  Iphigenia,  Agamemnon's  daugh- 
ter, to  Diana.  As  Iphigenia  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on  pre- 
tence of  givinsT  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Clytemnestra  gladly  permitted  her  departure, 
and  Iphigenia  came  to  Aulis :  here  she  saw  tho 
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Moodv  mpantkms  for  the  Sftcriike;  she  im- 
plored the  forgiTeness  aad  proceecioB  of  her  fih 
ther,  bat  tears  and  entreaties  were  onavailing. 
Cakhas  lock  the  knife  in  hia  hand,  and,  as  he 
was  going  to  strike  the  fatal  bk>w,  IpUgenia 
snddenlT  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  cmeomnkon 
aize  and  beaaty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the 
sacrifice.  Tlus  sapemataral  change  animated 
the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  favour- 
able, and  the  combined  fleet  set  sail  from  AnKs. 
Iphigenia's  innocence  had  raised  the  oom^as- 
sion  of  the  eoddess  on  whose  altar  she  was  going 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  she  carried  her  to  Tanrieaf 
where  she  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  •her 
temple.  In  this  sacred  office  Iphigenia  was 
obliged,  by  the  command  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice 
all  the  strangers  which  came  into  that  country. 
Manv  had  already  been  offered  as^ictimson  the 
bloody  altar,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came 
to  TauricB.  Their  mutual  and  unparalleled 
friendship,  (  Vid.  Pylades  and  OrvsteJ,)  dtscloeed 
to  Iphigenia  that  one  ofthe  strangers  whom  she 
was  gomg  to  sacrifice  was  her  brother;  and, 
upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the  two  friends  to 
fly  fh>m  the  barbarous  country,  and  carry  away 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  They  successfully 
eihcted  their  enterprise,  and  murdered  Thoas, 
who  enforced  t^e  human  sacrifices.  According 
to  some  authors,  the  Iphigenia  who  was  sacri- 
ficed at  Anlis  was  not  a  daughter  of  Agamem* 
non,  but  a  daughter  of  Helen  b^  Theseus.  Ho- 
mer does  not  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
though  very  minute  in  the  descrmtion  Of  the 
Grecian  forces,  adventures,  &c.  The  statue  of 
Diana,  which  Iphigenia  brought  away,  was  af- 
terwards placed  in  the  grove  of  Aricia,  in  Italy. 
Pans,  2,  c.  23,  1.  3,  c.  16.— Opu*.  Met.  12, 
V.  31.— Ftr/r.  JEn.%  v.  116.— JBscfcyZ.— JCitrip. 

IpmN^E,  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Lem- 
nos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of 
the  island  after  their  ^return  from  a  Thracian 
expedition.    F%acc.  2,  v.  163. 

ipRis,  I.  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ees,  who  wished  to  en^ge  Amphiaraus  in  the 
Theban  war,  to  bribe  his  wife  Eriphyle,  bjrjyiv- 
ing  her  the  golden  collar  of  Harmonia.  This 
succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her  husband. 
ApoUod.  8. — Flaee.  1,  3,  and  7. II.  A  beau- 
tiful youth  of  Snlamis,  of  ignoble  birth.     Vid. 

Afuusarete. III.  A  daughter  of  Ligdus  and 

Telethusa,  of  Crete.  When  Telethusa  was 
pregnant,  Ligdus  ordered  her  to  destroy  her 
child  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  because  his 
poverty  could  not  afford  to  maintain  a  useless 
charge.  The  severe  orders  of  her  husband 
alarmed  Telethusa,  and  she  would  have  obey- 
ed, had  not  Isis  commanded  her  in  a  dream  to 
spare  the  life  of  her  child.  Telethusa  brought 
forth  a  dnughter,  which  was  given  to  a  nurse, 
and  passed  for  a  boy  under  the  name  of  Iphis. 
Ligdus  continued  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and 
when  Iphis  was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty, 
her  father  resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to 
lanthe,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Telestes.  A 
day  to  celebrate  the  nuptiah  was  appointed,  but 
Telethusa  and  her  daughter  were  eoually  anxi- 
ous to  put  ofTthe  marriage ;  and,  wnen  all  was 
unavailing,  they  implored  the  assistance  of  Isis, 
by  whose  advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  pre- 
served. The  goddess  was  moved,  she  changed 
Ae  sex  of  Iphis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nup- 
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Iranva,  a  son  of  Enrytna,  king  of  GScbalia. 
When  Aniolycus  stole  away  the  oxea  of  fiuiy- 
tus,  Iphitua  was  sent  in  onest  of  them,  and,  m, 
hia  search,  he  met  with  Hercules,  whose  good 
favours  he  had  ^ined  by  advising  EaiyuiB  lo 
eive  lole  to  him  m  marriage.  Hercules  aanrted 
iphttna  in  seeking  the  lost  animals ;  bm  whea 
he  recollected  the  ingratitude  of  EurytDik  he 
killed  Iphitus  by  throwing  him  down  mm  the 
walls  of  Tiryntha^i.  Bamer.  €kL  SL— itosOM. 
2,c&     FiiiPaAlL 

lafim,  I.  a  daughter  ci  Cratiaos  the  faiatec. 
Plin.  35,  c.  11.— II.  One  ofthe  seasons  among 
the  Oreeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Horas.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Euixiaiia,  all  dawh- 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.    AfoUcd.  1,  e.^ 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Klectra, 
onepf  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  goik^ 
and  more  particularly  of  Juna  Her  office  was 
to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain  the 
soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expiring. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  aikd  from  &st 
circumstance  she  is  represented  with  wings, 
with  all  the  beautiful  and  variolated  cokmrs  of 
the  rainbow,  and  appears  sitting  behinft  Jmio^ 
ready  to  execute  her  commands.  She  is  like- 
wise described  as  supplving  the  ckndB  with 
water  to  deluge  the  wond.  Baiod.  T%ug,  v. 
266.— Ovu^.  Md.  1,  V.  271,  and  «^  1. 4,  ▼.  481. 
1.10,  V.58&.— Fir^.  JSa.4,v.694.  rfif.PaitL 

kis,  a  celebrated  deitv  of  the  EgyptianSi 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  aceoiding  to  Dkv 
dorus  of  Sicilv.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Ae 
same  as  lo.  According  to  some  traditions  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  uis  married  her  bmher 
Osiris,  and  was  pregnant  by  him  even  befbie^ 
had  left  her  mother's  womb.  These  two  ao- 
cient  deities,  as  some  authors  observe,  ooomia- 
bended  all  natare  and  all  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens. Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cypros,  the 
Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Gybele  of'the  Phry- 
gians, the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpiae  of 
Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Belloiia  of  the 
Romans,  Ac.  Osiris  and  ^is  reigned  coBJoim- 
ly  in  Egypt,  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  dv 
brother  of  Osiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  soveietgn. 
Vid.  Osiris  and  TynAon,  The  ox  and  eow 
were  the  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Ins,  becavse 
these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently  ap- 
plied themselves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  FUL 
Apis.  As  Isis  was  supposed  to  be  the  raooa 
and  Osiris  the  sun,  sne  was  represented  as 
holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with  a  vessel  fUl 
of  ears  of  com.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  ofthe  Nile 
proceeded  f^rom  the  abundant  tears  which  Isis 
shed  for  the  loss  of  Osiris,  whom  TyjrfioB  *»*4 
murdered.  This  word  Jbts^  according  to  soom, 
signifies  ancient^  and,  on  that  account,  the  in- 
scription of  the  statues  of  the  goddess  weve 
oflen  in  these  words :  lam  aU  that  imsSetu,  ift«f 
shnll  be,  and  none  among  mofials  has  hiOurta 
taken  of  my  veil.  The  worship  of  Isis  'vss 
universal  in  Eg3rpt;  the  priests  were  obliged  to 
observe  perpetual  chastity,  their  head  was 
closely  shaved,  and  they  always  walked  bare- 
footed, and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  nf* 
ments.  They  never  eat  onions,  they  abstamed 
from  salt  with  their  meat,  and  were  forMdea 
to  eat  the  fiesh  of  sheep  and  of  hogs.    DaHag 
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the  night  ihejr  were  empldjred  in  continual  de- 
Yotion  near  the  statue  of  the  eoddess.  Gko- 
patra,  the  beautiful  queen  of  ^gypif  was  wont 
to  dress  herself  like  this  goddess,  and  affected  to 
be  called  a  second  Isis.  Cic.  tie  Div.  l.-'PhU. 
de  IsixL  4^  OsiHd,^Diod.  h-^Dionys,  Hal,  1.— 
Herodot,  2,  c.  S&^-'Lucan.  1,  v.  831. 

IsMEN^  a  daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  bad  been  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giving 
bnrial  to  her  brother  Polynices  against  the  ty- 
rant's positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  guiHy 
as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being  equally 
punished  with  her.  This  instance  of  generosity 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone,  who  wished 
not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in  her  calamities. 
Soffhocl,  in  Antig.^ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. 

IsifCNius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ismeons. 

IsM^Nus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ladon, 
a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  l*hebes,  falling  into  ihe 
Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripus.  Pans. 
9,  c.  10. 

lasE,  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  the  son  of 
Lycaon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  to 
obtain  her  confidence  changed  himself  into  the 
form  of  a  shepherd  to  whom  she  was  attached. 
This  meiamorphosis  of  Apollo  was  represented 
on  the  web  of  Arachne.     Ovid.  MsL  6,  v.  124. 

ItIlus,  L  a  son  of  Telegonus.    Ifygin.  fab. 

iS7< II.  An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 

Italy,  where  he  established  a  kiugdom  called 
after  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received  divine 
honours  afler  death,  as  Mneas  calls  upon  him 
among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his  adoration 
when  he  entered  Italy.     Virg,  JEn.  7,  v.  178. 

ItOnus,  a  kingof  Thessaly,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  first  invented  the  manner  of  polishing 
mecals.    Luean,  6,  v.  4(K2. 

Itts.     Vid.  Philomela. 

IClus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sb^r 
to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  &c. 
She  was  born  at  Ar^,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Samos,  and  was  mtrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  At  the  nuptials  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno,  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the 
brute  creation,  attended.  By  her  marriage  with 
Jupiter,  Juno  became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods, 
and  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth .  Her  conju- 
gal happiness,  however,  was  frequently  disturb- 
ed by  the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and 
she  showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in 
the  highest  degree.  Her  severitv  to  the  mis- 
tresses and  Illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
was  unparalleled.  Juno  had  some  chUdren  by 
Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother 
of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or  Lucina ;  and, 
besides  uese,  she  brought  forth  Vulcan,  with- 
out having  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 
According  to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in  this 
manner.  The  daily  and  repeat^  debaucheries 
of  Jupiter  at  last  provoked  Juno  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  she  retired  to  Euboea,  and  resolved  for 
ever  to  forsake  his  bed.  Jupiter  produced  a  re- 
eonciliation,  afler  he  had  applied  to  Citheeron  for 
advice,  and  after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness 


by  firaud  and  artifice.  Vid.  Dadala.  This 
reconciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appear, 
was  soon  dissolved  by  new  ofienceb ;  and,  to 
stop  the  complaints  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupiier 
had  oAen  recourse  to  violence  and  blows.  He 
even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  ex- 
ercised upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  susptmdins 
her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  This  punish- 
ment rather  irritated  than  pacified  Juna  She 
resolved  to  revenp^  it,  and  she  engaged  some  of 
the  gods  to  conspire  against  Jupiier,  and  to  im- 
prison him,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  this 
conspiracy  by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the 
famous  Briareus.  Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con- 
spiracy, though  some  attribute  their  exile  to 
different  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was  uni- 
versal, and  even  more  than  that  ol'  Jupiter,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices  were 
offered  wiih  the  greatest  solemnity.  She  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Argos^amos,  Car- 
thage, and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  ancients 
generally  offered  on  her  altars  a  ewe  lamb  and 
a  sow  the  first  day  of  every  month.  No  cows 
were  ever  immolated  to  lier,  because  she  as- 
sumed the  nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods 
fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  foase,  and  par- 
ticularly the  peacock,  often  called  Junonia  avit^ 
( Vid.  Argn^f)  were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite 
flowers.  As  Juno's  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  gods,  she  oflen  made  use  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and  even  nad  the 
privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when 
she  pleased.  Her  temples  were  numerous,  the 
most  famous  of  which  were  at  Argos,  Olympia, 
Ac.  At  Rome  no  woman  of  debauched  charac- 
ter was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or  even 
to  loueh  it.  The  surnames  of  Juno  are  various ; 
they  are  derived  either  from  the  functions  or 
things  over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established.  She 
was  the  queen  of  the  heavens ;  she  protected 
cleanliness,  and  presided  over  marnage  and 
child-birth,  and  particularlv  patronised  the  mort 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  tne  sex;  and  severely 
pnnished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  matrons. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire, 
and  she  was  also  the  patronesa  of  riches.  She 
is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  and  a  gdden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.  Some  peacocira  generally  sat  by  her,  and 
a  cuckoo  often  perched  on  her  sceptre  ;  while 
Iris  behind  her  aisplaved  the  thousand  colours 
of  her  beautiful  rainbow.  She  is  sometimes 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn 
by  peacocks.  The  Roman  consuls,  when  they 
entered  upon  office,  were  always  obliged  to  offer 
her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The  Juno  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  called  Matrona  or  Romana.  She 
was  generally  represented  as  veiled  ftrom  head 
to  foot,  and  the  Roman  matrons  always  imitated 
this  manner  of  dressing  themselves,  and  deemed 
it  indecent  in  any  married  women  to  leave  any 
part  of  her  body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She 
nas  received  the  surname  of  Samia,  Ai^va, 
Telchinia,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Citbseroneia,  Bu- 
nea,  Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anthea,  Tropeia,Par- 
thenos,  Teleia,  Zera,  Bithyia,  Lucinta,  Pronu- 
ba,  Piipulonia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Ouris,  Febriu, 
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&c.  Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  fL-^Pam,  2, 
^.-^AfoUod,  1,  2,  3.^ApMan,  l.^Argon.^ 
Ami.  a.  1,  Ac.— Ftr/(.  JEn.  1,  Ac — Htrodoi. 
1, 8,  4,  dcc.~£ia.  1.— Z>umw.  fioi.  1.— Xiv.  23, 
24,  27,  &e.--Ovuf.  Mei.  l.iut.^Fiist.  b.^PUd. 
^WESL  Hffm.'^Tibull,  4,  el  IZ.-- Aiken.  15.^ 
Ptt«.34. 

JOpitcr,  the  most  powerfiil  of  all  the  gods  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Varro  there  were 
no  less  than  300  persons  of  that  name ;  Diodo- 
nis  mentions  two;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of 
Arcadia  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
actions  of  the  rest  have  been  attribated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  myihologists,  Ja- 
piter  was  saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  iVom  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all  his  sons 
as  soon  as  bom ;  bat  Ops,  offended  at  her  hus- 
band's cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter  and  gave  a  stone 
to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter  was  educated 
in  a  cave  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthsea,  or  upon  honey, 
according  to  others.  He  received  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  quasi  juvans  paUr.  His  cries  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  drums, 
which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  Ops.  Vid.  Corybantes.  As  soon  as 
he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  make  war  against  the  Titans, 
who  had  imprisoned  bis  father  because  he  had 
brought  up  male  children.  The  Titans  were 
conauered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Saturn,  however,  soon  after, 
apprehensive  of  the  nower  of  Jupiter,  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  w&s,  for  this  treachery, 
driven  from  his  kingdom  and  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  into  Latium.  Jupiter  divided  with  his 
brothers  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  reserved 
for  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave 
the  empire  of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of 
the  internal  regions  to  Pluto.  He  married 
Metes,Themis,  £luron3rme,  Ceres,  Mnemosjme, 
Latona,  and  Juno,  ( l^,  Jwno,)  and  became  a 
Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions.  His  children 
were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  mistresses. 
According  to  ApoUodorus,  1,  c.  3,  he  was  father 
of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Ennomia,  the  Fates,  Clo- 
tho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  by  Themis;  of 
Venus,  by  Dione;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Eu- 
phrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eurynoroe.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus ;  of  Proserpine,  by  Sjvx;  of  the 
nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  dec.  rid.  Niobe, 
Laodamia^  Pyrrhaf  Protogenia,  Electra,  Maia^ 
Semele,  &c.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  was  uni- 
versal -,  he  was  the  Ammon  of  the  AfVicans, 
the  Belus  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  &c. 
His  surnames  were  numerous,  many  of  which 
be  received  from  the  place  or  function  over 
which  he  presided.  He  was  severally  called 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  Inventor,  EliciUvS,  Apomyos, 
Capitolinus,  Latialis,  Pistor,  Sponsor,  Herceus, 
Anxurus,  Victor,  Maximus,  Optimos,  Olym- 
pius,  Fluvialis,  Ac.  The  worsnip  of  Jupiter 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity. 
His  altars  were  not,  like  those  of  Saturn  and 
Diana,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
bat  he  was  delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  white  bulls.    The  oak  was  sacred 
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to  him,  because  he  first  taught  mankind  to  liv« 
upon  acorns.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
sitting  upon  a  golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding, 
in  one  hand,  thunderbolts,  just  ready  to  be  bnrl- 
ed,  and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  of  cypress.  His 
looks  express  majesty,  his  beard  flows  long  and 
neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  expanded 
wings  at  his  feet.  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body  naked,  and 
those  below  the  waist  carefully  covered,  as  if 
to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the  ^ods  above,  but 
that  he  is  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  Jupiter  had  several 
oracles,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  at 
Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  Libya.  As  Jupiter  was 
the  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men^  his  power 
was  extended  over  the  deities,  and  every  thing 
was  subservient  to  his  will,  except  the  Fates. 
From  him  mankind  received  their  blessing  and 
their  miseries ;  and  thev  looked  upon  him  as 
acquainted  with  every  tning  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  was  represented  at  Olympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive  branches,  his  mantle  was 
variegated  with  different  flowers,  particularly 
the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Tne  Cre- 
tans represented  Jupiter  without  cars,  to  signify 
that  the  sovereign  master  of  the  world  ought 
not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any  particular  per- 
son, but  be  equally  candid  and  propitious  to  aQ. 
At  Lacedsemon  he  appeared  with  four  heads, 
that  he  might  seem  to  near  with  ^eater  readi- 
nei<s  thedinerentprayersand  solicitations  which 
were  daily  poured  to  him  from  every  part  of  the 
earth.  Pans.  1,  2,  Ac — Liv.  1,  4,  5,  Ac— 
Diod.  1  and  S.^Homer.  Id.  1, 5,  Ac.  Od.  1, 4,Ac. 
— Hymn,  ad  Jov. — Orpheus. — CaUimac.  Jw*.— 
Pindar.  Olymp.  1,  3,  h.^ApoUon.  1,  Ac— Zfc»- 
iod.  Tkeog.  in  SetU.—Bere.  Oper.  et  />ies.—- If- 
cophron.  in  Cass. —  Virg.  Mn.  1, 2,  Ac,  G.  3. — 
Omd  MA.  1,  fab.  1,  ^.—Horal.  3,  od.  1,  Ac 

JurnRNA,  a  sister  of  Tnmus,  king  of  the  Rn- 
tuli.  She  heard  with  contempt  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  or.  according  to  others,  she  wis 
not  unfavouraole  to  his  passion,  so  that  the  god 
rewarded  her  love  with  immortality.  She  vas 
afterwards  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Numicus,  falling  into  the  Tiber. 
The  waters  of  that  fountain  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices, and  particularly  in  those  of  Vesia.  They 
bad  the  power  to  heal  disea.<ses.  Varro  dt  C 
L.  1,  c  10.— Orui.  iJbrf.'l,  v.708,  L  2,  v.  SfiBi— 
Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  139.— Cic.  a««i<.36. 

JuvENTAs,  or  JuvBNTDs,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  jovXh  and  vigour.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Greeks,  represent- 
ed as  a  beautiful'nymph,  arrayed  in  varieeated 
garments.  Liv.  5,  c  54,  1.  21,  c  62, 1.  36,  c. 
36.—  Ovid,  ex  Ponl.  1.  ep.  9,  v.  12. 

IzioN,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phlegas, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodonis,  of  Antion,  by  Periroela, 
daughter  of  Amyihaon.  He  married  Dia. 
daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deioneus,  and  promisca 
his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  daiu^tter's 
husband.  Unwilling,  however,  to  fnml  his 
promises,  he  invited  his  father-in-law  to  a  least 
at  Larissa,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
when  Deioneus  was  come,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment, he  threw  him  into  a  pit  which  he  bad 
previously  filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals. 
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premeditated  treachery  so  irritated  the 

neigbbooring  priaces,  that  ail  of  them  refused 
to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies  by  which  a  man 
was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion  was 
sh unned  and  despised  by  all  mankind.  Jupiter 
had  compassion  upon  him,  and  carried  him  to 
heaven,  and  introdnced  him  at  the  tables  of  the 
g^ods.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  Juno, 
who  was  willing  to  gratify  his  passion,  though, 
according  to  others,  she  informed  Jupiter  of  the 
attempt  on  her  virtue.  Jnpiter  made  a  doud  in 
the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to  the  place 
where  Ixion  had  appointed  to  meet  Juno.  Ixion 
was  caught  in  the  snare,  and  from  his  embrace 
with  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  accord- 
iag  to  others,  Centaurus.  Kuf.  CeiUauri.  Ju- 
piter, displeased  with  the  insolence  of  Ixion 
Da  Dished  him  from  heaven;  but  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  him 
with  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie 
him  to  a  wheel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls 
riband.  The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion, 
therefore  the  punishment  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 
Diod.  Au—Hygin,  fab.  CSL-^Pindar.  2.— PyM. 
2.—  Virg.  O.  I,  V.  484.-^11.  6,  v.  COt^Ovid, 
Mel,  12,  V.  210  and338.— PAi20<tr.  Ic.  2,  c  3.— 
LactmmL  in  Tk.  3. 


Ijabdacims,  a  name  given  to  (Edipos,  as 
descended  from  Labdaens. 

Labdacos,  a  son  of  Polydonu  by  Nycteis, 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  kin^  of  Thebes.  His 
father  and  mother  died  dunng  his  childhood, 
and  be  was  left  to  the  care  of  Nycteus.  who  at 
his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Ly- 
cus,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labdacus  as 
soon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius.  It 
is  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  According  to  Statiua,  his  father's 
name  was  Phoenix.  His  descendants  were 
called  habdacides,  SUU.  TkA.  6,  v.  4&\.^Apol, 
3,  c.  5.— PaiM.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  5. 

Labbadeos,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria. 
The  word  is  derived  from  lahrf*^  which  in  the 
language  of  the  country  signiflea  a  hatchet, 
which  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  his  hand.    PUU. 

Last BINTHU8,  a  building  whose  numerous 
passages  and  piierplexing  windings  render  the 
escape  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracti- 
cable. There  were  four  very  fhmons  among 
the  ancients,  one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or 
Arsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos, 
and  a  fourth  in  Italy,  built  by  Porsenna.  That 
of  Egypt  was  the  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus, 
who  saw  it,  declares  that  the  beauty  and  the  art 
of  the  building  were  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
was  built  by  twelve  kings,  who  at  one  time 
reigned  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  intended  for  the 
place  of  their  burial,  and  to  commemorate  the 
actions  of  their  reign.  It  was  divided  into  12 
halls,  or  according  to  Pliny,  into  16,  or  as  Strabo 
mentions,  into  27.  The  halls  were  vaulted 
according  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They 
had  each  six  doors,  opening  to  the  north,  and  the 
same  number  to  the  sooth,  all  surrounded  by 
one  wall.  The  edifice  conta ined  3000  chambers, 
1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same  number 
below.  She  chambers  above  were  seen  by 
Herodotus,  and  astonished  him  beyond  concep- 
tion, but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  those  be- 
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low,  where  were  buried  the  holy  crocodiles  and 
the  monarchs  whose  munificence  had  raised  the 
edifice.  The  rools  and  walls  were  incrusted 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculptured 
figures.  The  halls  were  surrounded  with 
stately  and  polished  pillars  of  white  stone,  and, 
accoraing  to  some  authors,  the  ojpening  of  the 
doors  was  artftilW  attended  with  a  teri4ble 
noise,  like  peals  of  thunder.  The  labyrinth  of 
Crete  was  built  b^  Daedalus,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  E^ypt,  and  it  is  the  most  famous  of  all  in 
classical  historv.  It  was  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  Daedalas  himself,  and  the  prison  of  the 
Minotaur.  According  to  Pliny,  the  labyrinth 
of  Lemnos  surpassed  the  others  mgrandeur  and 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  by  forty  col- 
umns of  uncommon  heignt  and  thickness,  and 
equally  admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splen- 
dour. Mda,  1,  c.  9.— P/i».  36,  c.  13.— iSS^od. 
10.-- Diod.  l^'-Berodot,  2,  c  1&.— Fir^.  Mi^ 
5,  V.  588. 

Lacedjbmon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygela, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  had  Amydas 
and  Eurydice,  the  wile  of  Acrisius.  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Qraces  in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built  them  a 
temple.  From  Lacediemon  and  his  wife,  the 
capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedaemon  and 
Sparta.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  lO.^Bygin.  fiib.  155.— 
Pans.  3,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  L 

Lachesis.     Vid.  Parca, 

LASRTas.     Vid,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

LfiSTRTodNfis,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his 
companions.  Vid,  AniiptaUt,  They  were  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Hbmer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamus  as  ttftir  capital.  A  colo- 
ny of  them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into 
Italy,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they 
built  the  town  of  Formise,  whence  the  epithet 
of  Lasiryzimia  is  often  used  for  that  oi  For^ 
miana,  Plin,  3,  e.  S.-^Ooid,  MH,  14,  v.  233, 
&c.  /U.  4.  ex  PonL  4,  ep.  la— TTzretr.  «» 
Lycophr.  v.  662  and  818.— Ammt  Od,  10.  v. 
81,— Sa.  7,  V.  276. 

Laiadcs,  a  patronymic  of  (Edipus,  son  of 
Laius.    Oifid.  MU,  6,  fitb.  18. 

Laiub,  a  son  of  Labdacua,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lyons 
till  his  grandson  came  of  a^e.  He  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who 
were  incensed  against  Lycus  for  the  indignities 
which  Antiope  bad  suffered.  He  was  after- 
wards restored,  and  married  Jocasta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Creon.  Vid.  (Edivus.  Sopkocl.  in  (Edip. 
—Ihfgin,  9  and  eS,^Diod.  A.—Apellod.  3,  c.  5. 
—Panu,  9,  c.  5  and  K.-^PUU.  de  Curias, 

Labiia  and  Attxesu.  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  tne  same  as  at  Eleusis. 
The  Epidanrians  made  them  two  statues  of  an 
olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  pro- 
vided they  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
at  Athens.    Pans.  2,  c.  30,  &c. 

Lamijb,  certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  had 
the  face  and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of 
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tlie  body  like  that  of  a  serpent  They  allared 
strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might  de- 
vour them ;  and  though  ihey  were  not  endowed 
with  the  fi^alty  of  speech,  yet  their  hissings  was 
pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some  believe  them  to 
be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits,  who,  under  the 
form  of  a  oeautifnl  woman,  enticed  young  chil- 
dren and  devoured  them.  According  to  some, 
the  fable  of  the  Lamias  is  derived  from  the 
amours  of  Jupiter  with  a  certain  beautiful  wo- 
men called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Juno 
rendered  deformea,  and  whose  children  she  de- 
stroyed ;  upon  which  Lamia  became  Insane,  and 
so  desperate  that  she  eat  up  all  the  children  that 
came  in  her  way.  They  are  also  called  Le- 
mures.  Vid,  Lnnures.  PkUoalr.  in  Ap. — Eb- 
ml.  Art.  PoeL  v.  340.— P/iU.  de  Curios,^Dion. 

Lampetia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Neae- 
ra.  She,  with  her  sister  Phaetusa,  guarded  her 
father's  floclcs  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived 
on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  The  companions 
of  Uljrsses,  impelled  by  hunger,  paid  no  re^rd 
to  their  sanctity,  but  carried  away  and  killed 
some  of  the  oxen.  They  then  embarked  on 
board  their  ships,  but  here  the  resentment  of 
Jupiter  followed  toem.  A  storm  arose,  and  ther 
ail  perished  except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself 
on  the  broken  piece  of  a  mast  Homer.  Od.  12, 

V.   119. — Propert.  3,  el.  19! II.  According 

to  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  349,  Lampetia  is  one  of  the 
Heliades,  who  was  cbangedTintoa  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampeto,  and  Lampedo,  a  oueen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mars.  She  gained  many  con(]uests  in 
Asia,  where  she  founded  several  cities.  She 
was  surprised  afterwards  by  a  band  of  barba- 
rians, and  destroyed  with  her  female  attendants. 
Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Lamus,  I.  a  king  of  the  Leestrygones,  who  Is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formias  in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamlfe  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  descended 

fh>m  him.    Horat.  3,  od.  17. 11.  A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Omphale,  who  succeeded  his  mo- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Ovid,  Bereid.  9, 
V.  54.     Vid.  Part  I. 

LAdcooN,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 
As  bein?  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Trojans  to  oner  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to 
render  him  propitious.  During  the  sacrifice,  two 
enormous  serpents  issued  from  the  sea  and  at- 
tacked Laocoon*s  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to 
the  altar.  The  father  immediately  attempted 
to  defend  his  sons,  but  the  serpents  falling  upon 
him  squeezed  him  in  their  complicated  wreaths, 
so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  him  for  his  te- 
merity in  dLssuadingthe  Trojans  to  bring  into  the 
city  the  fatal  wooden  horse  which  theGreekshad 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  aljw  for  his  impiety 
in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
horse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hyginus 
attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  con- 
sent of  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his 
polluting  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his 
wife  Antiope,  before  the  statue  of  the  god. 
ViTt(,  Mn  2,  V.  41  and  201.— J^^V  fab.  135. 

LaodXmas,  (.  a  son  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phoeacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulysses 
while  at  his  father's  court    tJlysses,  mindful 
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of  the  hon>italitf  of  Alcinous,  refoaed  tlieeliA 
lenge  of  Laodamas.  Homer,  Od.  7,  ▼.  ITD. 
n.  A  son  of  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes.    Bams. 
9,  c.  15. 

LldDiidA,  L  a  daughter  of  AcaatiB  and  As- 
tydamia,  who  married  Protesilans,  the  son  cxf 
Iphiclns,  king  of  a  part  of  Thesaaly.  WbeB 
sne  heard  that  he  luul  &]]en  by  the  hand  of 
Hector,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  oi  a  husband 
whom  she  had  tenderly  loved,  she  ordered  a 
wooden  statue  to  be  made  and  regularly  placed 
in  her  bed.  I{>hiclus  ordered  the  wooden  ima^ 
to  be  bumed,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  dan^- 
ter's  grief.  He  did  not  succeed.  Trfrndamiii 
threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the  image, 
and  perished.  This  circumstance  has  given  oc- 
casion to  fabulous  tmditions  related  by  the  poets, 
which  mention,  that  Protesilans  was  restored  to 
life,  and  to  Laodamia.  for  three  hours  ;  and  th«i 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  Co  the  infernal 


regions,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  acoompaay 
him.  Virg.  JBn,  6,  v.  H^.-^Ooid.  Ber.  ep.  13. 
--Hygin.  lab.  104.— Pro|»f<.  1,  el.  19.       ^L 


A  daughter  of  Bellerophon  hj  Achemoae,  the 
dau^ter  of  kins  lobates.  «ie  had  a  son  \Ff 
Jupiter,  called  mrpedon.  She  dedicated  her- 
self to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  hunted  with 
her;  but  her  haughtiness  proved  fatal  to  her, 
and  she  perished  bv  the  arrows  of  the  goddess. 
Homer.  R.  6, 12  ana  16. 

LidDtcfi,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecoba, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of 
Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes  from 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and  Tekphos 
kins;  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Astyoche.  Ac- 
coraing  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophroa, 
Laodice  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
and  was  killed  when  Troy  was  sacked  bythe 
Greeks.  Dieifs  Cret,  1.— P«tf.  13,  c  St— 
Homer.  R.  3  and  6.— -11.  A  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, called  also  Electra.  Homer.  JL  9. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

LaodScub,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  fona 
Minerva  borrowed,  to  advise  Pandaras  to  break 
the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the  Gredis 
and  Trojans.    Homer.  R.  4. 

Laoo5ra8,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes.  who  ac- 
customed hi3  subjects  to  become  robbers.  He 
plundered  the  lemple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
was  killed  by  Hercules.  Apol.  2,  c  7. — Dtod.  4. 

La5meix)n,  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy,  ihar- 
rled  Strymo,  called  hy  some  Placia,  or  Leocippe, 
by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione.  He  boitt 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  by  Apollo 
and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banished  from 
heaven,  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  to 
the  will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When  the 
walls  were  finished,  Laomedon  refused  to  re- 
ward the  labours  of  the  gods,  and  soon  after  bis 
territories  were  laid  waste  by  the  god  of  the 
sea,  and  his  subjects  were  visited  by  a  pestilence 
sent  by  Apollo.  He  was  put  to  death  hv  Her- 
cules after  a  reign  of  29  years.  Vtd.  Heneme. 
Honmr.  R.  21,— Ftr^.  Mn,  2  and  9.— OvidL  MeL 
11,  fab.  e.—ApoOod.  2,  c.  5.— P^tKS.  7,  c.  «L— 
HoraL  3,  od.  3. — Hiffrin.  89. 

LaAthoe,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  a  king  of  the 
Leleges,who  married  Priam,and  became  mother 
of  Lycaon  and  Polydorus.  Ebmer.  R.  SI,  r.tti 
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<  LawbuAj  9.  saraame  of  Diana  'at  Patne,  in 
Achaia,  where  she  had  a  temple,  with  a  statue 
.  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in  the 
habit  of  a  huntress.  The  statue  was  made  by 
Menechmus  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  celebrity. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  goddess  from  La- 
phiros,  the  son  of  Delphus,  who  consecrated  the 
statue  to  her.  There  was  a  festiyal  of  the  god- 
dess there,  called  also  Laphria,  of  which  Paus. 
7,  c.  18,  gives  an  account. 

Lapitoe,  a  peojde  of  Thessaly.  Vid.  La^ 
pitAus. 

LipiTBua,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaurns,  and  married  Orsi- 
nome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Phorbfl^  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  Lo- 
pitha  was  given  to  the  numerous  children  of 
Pborbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  couniryof  which  they  had  obtained 
the  sovereign^^.  The  chief  of  the  Lapithae-as- 
sembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous, 
one  of  their  number,  and  among  them  were 
Theseus,  Dryas,  Homeus,  Mopsus,  Phalerus, 
Exadius,  Prolochus,  Titaresius,  &c.  The  Cen- 
taurs were  also  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  and  the  amusements  woald  have  been 
harmless  and  innocent,  had  not  one  of  the  in- 
toxicated Centaurs  offered  violence  to  Hippo- 
damia,  the  wife  of  Piriihoas.  The  Lapitnae 
resented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  supported 
their  companions,  upon  which  the  quarrel  be- 
came universal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slaugh- 
ter. Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  ana  at 
last  were  obliged  to  retire.  Vid,  Ceniauri. 
The  invention  of  bits,  and  bridles  for  horses  is 
attributed  to  the  LapithsB.  Virg,  G.  3,  v.  115. 
jEn.  6,  V.  601, 1. 7,  v.  305.— Ortrf  Mel.  12,  v.  530, 
1.  14,  V.  GTO.^Eksiod,  in  Scut.^Diod.  i.-^Pind. 
2,^Pyth,Sirad.  d.^SUU.  ThiA.  7,  v.  304. 

Lara,  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Almon,  in  Latium,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parents 
long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She 
revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband 
Jupiter  with  Jntuma,  for  which  the  god  cut  off" 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct 
her  to  the  infernal  regions.  Lara  became 
mother  of  two  children,  to  whom  the  Romans 
have  paid  divine  honours,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  under  the  name  of  Lares. 
Ovid,  FVui.  2,  V.  599. 

Larb8,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
two  in  n umber,  sons  of  Mercury  by  Lara.  Vid. 
Lara.  In  process  of  time  their  power  was  ex- 
tended not  only  over  houses,  but  also  over  the 
country  and  sea ;  and  we  find  Lares  Urbani  to 
preside  over  the  cities,  Pumiliares  over  houses, 
RiaUci  over  the  country,  Campitnles  over 
cross  roads,  Marini  over  the  sea,  Viales  over 
the  roads,  PaldUrii,  &c.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods  Lares, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  manes, 
arises  from  the  ancient  custom,  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  other  nations,  of  burying  their  dead 
in  their  houses,  and  fVom  their  belief  that  their 
spirits  continually  hovered  over  the  houses  for 
the  protection  of  its  inhabitants.  The  statues 
of  the  Lar^,  resembling  monkeys,  and  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  doar,  were  placed  in  a  niche 
behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the 
bearths.    At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the 


figure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  intimate  their  care 
and  vigilance.  Incense  was  burnt  on  their 
altars,  and  a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particular 
days.  Their  festivals  were  observea  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  May.  when  their  statues  were 
crowne^  with  garlanas  of  flowers,  and  offerings 
of  frait  presented.  The  word  iares  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word  Lars^  which 
signifies  conductor  or  leader.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v. 
l^.—Juv.  8,  V.  8,— Pint,  in  QuasL  Rom.— 
Varro  de  L.  L.  ^  c.  10.— fforoi.  3,  od.  33.— 
PlauL  in  AuL.  ^  Cist. 

Larva,  a  name  given  to  wicked  spirits.  The 
word  itself  signifies  a  mask.     Vid,  Lemures. 

Latialis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon 
mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals, 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tar^uin  the 
Proud,  lasted  15  days.  JUv,  21.  Vid.  FVria 
Lalina, 

LatInus,  I.  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  kmg 
of  the  Aborijgfines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were 
called  Latini.  He  marriea  Amata,  bv  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Vid.  jSneas.^^^ 
II.  A  son  of  Sylvius  JEneas,  sumamed  also 
Sylvius.  He  was  the  5ih  king  of  the  Latins, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  father  to 
Alba  his  successor.  Dion.  1,  c  15. — Liv.  %  c.  3. 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co> 
rinihians. 

LatOis,  a  name  of  Diana,  as  being  the  daugh- 
ler  of  Latona. 

LatOna,  a  daughter  of  Ccbus  the  Titan  and 
Phcebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn. 
She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated 
for  the  favours  which  she  granted  to  Jupiter. 
Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours, 
made  Latona  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and 
sent  the  serpent  Python  to  disturb  her  peace  and 
prosecute  her.  Leitona  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  conimually 
alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven 
from  heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno, 
refused  to  give  her  a  place  where  she  mi^ht 
find  rest  and  bring  forth.  Neptune,  moved  with 
compassion,  struck  with  his  trident,  and  made 
immoveable  the  island  of  Delos,  which  before 
wandered  in  the  £gean,  and  appeared  some- 
times above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by 
Jupiter,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her 
original  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  leaning  against  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive. 
Her  repose  was  of  short  duration ;  Juno  dis- 
covered the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her 
to  fly  (torn  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world ;  and  in  Caria,  where  her 
fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insulted 
and  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom  she  asked 
for  water  while  tney  were  weeding  a  marsh. 
Their  refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her,  and 
she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
They  were  all  changed  into  fh)gs.  Her  beauty 
proved  fatal  to  the  giant  Tityus,  whom  Apollo 
and  Diana  put  to  death.  Vid.  THtyus.  At 
last,  Latona  became  a  powerf\il  deity,  ^nd  saw 
her  children  receive  divine  honours.  Her  wor- 
ship was  generally  established  where  her  chil- 
dren received  adoration,  particularly  at  Argos, 
Delos,  ftc,  where  she  had  temples.  She  had 
an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  de- 
cisive answers  which  it  gave.    Diod.  5. — H;- 
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rmUfL  %  c.  156.— PdiO.  %ViAZ.^Bmer.  JL  81. 
— Braui.  til  Ap,  4*  Dion. — Btdod.  Tkeog. — 
ApoUod,  3,  e.  5  and  10.— Ovid,  MeL  6,  v.  IGO. 
-^Bygin.  fab.  140. 

Laterna,  the  goddess  of  tkieres  and  dis- 
honest persons  at  Rome.  She  did  notxnljr  pre- 
side over  robbers,  called  fVom  her  Laismiones, 
but  she  protected  sach  as  deceived  others,  or 
formed  their  secret  machinations  in  obscarity 
and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very  popular, 
and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar  near  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  citv,  which,  from  that  cir- 
camstance,  was  called  the  gate  of  Lavema. 
She  was  generally  represented  by  a  head  with- 
out a  body.  JZmU.  1,  ep.  16^  v.  €0.— Varr^  de 
L.  L.  4. 

LiviiriA,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinos  and 
Amata.  She  was  wtrothed  to  her  relation  King 
Turnus,  but  because  the  oracle  ordered  her  fa- 
ther to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  was 
Siven  to  £neas  after  the  death  of  Tumus.  At 
er  husband's  death  she  was  left  pregnant;  and 
bein^  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  Ascanius,  her 
son-in-law,  she  fled  into  the  woods,  where  she 
broQght  forth  a  son  called  JEneas  Sylvius. 
Dionyt,  Hal.  l.—Virg.  jBn,  6  and  1,—Ovid, 
Met.  14,  V.  607.--I4V.  1,  c.  1. 

Ladsus,  I,  a  son  of  Numitor.  and  brother  of 
Ilia.  He  was  put  to  death  by  nis  nncle  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  his  father's  throne.    Ovid, 

Fast.  4,  V.  54. II.   A  son   of  Mezentius, 

king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  JEneas  in 
the  war  wbicn  his  father  and  T^mus  made 
against  the  Trojans.    Virg.  Mi^  7,  v.  649, 1. 10, 
V.  496,  dec. 
Lbarcbus,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.    Yid, 

Leda^  a  daughter  of  king  Thespius  and  Eu- 
lythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta. Vid.  Castor,  Some  mythologists  atlrioute 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  to  Nemens ;  and  they 
further  mention,  that  Leda  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis.  Via.  Be- 
Una.  To  reconcile  this  diversity  of  opinions, 
others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the  name  of 
Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hesiod  make 
no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter 
into  a  swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that 
the  fable  was  unknown  to  these  two  ancient 
poets,  and  probably  invented  since  their  age. 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  10.— Ortd.  3fgt.  6,  v.  109. 
^^Hesiod.  17,  v.  55. — Bjigin.  fob.  Tt.^-Isocr,  in 
BA.—Homtr.  Od,  IL-^Eurip,  in  Bel 

Lelaps,  I.  a  dog  that  never  failed  to  seize 
and  conquer  whatever  an  imal  he  was  ordered  to 

fnrsue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
^rocris  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  pre- 
senting him  with  that  valuable  present.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Procris  had  received  it  from 
Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dangerous  wounds 
of  which  she  had  cured  him.    Bifgin,  hb.  VIS. 

Ovid,  Met.  7,  v.  771.— P«w.  9,"  c.  19. IT. 

One  of  Acteeon's  dogs.    Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  211. 

L£M<}REa,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients suppose  that  the  souls,  after  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits  were  called 
Lares  famUtares^  and  the  evil  ones  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Larva^  or  Lemurts.  They 
terrified  the  good,  and  continually  haunted  the 
wicked  and  impious;  and  the  Romans  had  the 
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saneralttioa  tooelebrate  festivabin  tbeSr 
called  I^mmria^  or  Lnmwaiia^  in  the  moolli 
May.  They  were  first  iostituied  by  Roaan] 
to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
ftrom  whom  they  were  called  Resmaria^  nmd  bf 
oormption,  LtmrnriA.  These  solemnities  ecm- 
tinued  three  nights,  during  which  the  lenjiles 
of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited. 
It  was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beams 
on  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  bum  thea, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  iasapportable 
to  them.  They  ab$o  muttered  magical  words, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  aiid  bo 
longer  come  to  terrify  their  rdations  opOQ  caith. 
Ovid.  FhsL  6»  v.  431,  &c.— ilbro^.  ^  ep.  8,  v. 
9X}0.—Ptrsius  5,  V.  185. 

LcNjRJs,  a  surname  of  Baochos,  from  X4»«t, 
a  winepress.  There  was  a  festival  called  L^ 
naa,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in  which  the  ce- 
remonies observed  at  the  other  festivals  of  the 
sod  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  beaides,  poet- 
ical contentions,  &c.  Pans, — Virg.  G.  S^  t.  4 
jEn. 4.  V.  9Q7.— Ovtd.  Msl.A,  v.  14.  Vid.  Piairt  IL 

Laos,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolaled  his 
three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athena  Fid. 
Leocori^n. 

Lsaniafiiffis.    Vid.  Lastrf gomes. 

LtTHB,  L  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose  wa- 
ters the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  thcj  had 
been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  tune  in  Tar- 
tarns.  It  had  the  power  of  makinff  them  forget 
whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heard  before, 
as  the  name  implies^  Xtfiii,  06  Jipi«».— IL  Lethe 
is  a  river  of  Afnca,  near  the  Suites,  which 
runs  under  the  ground,  and  aome  time  efler 
rises  again :  whence  the  origin  of  the  faUe 
of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion  .^—IIL 
Another  in  Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  dnoik 
by  Uiose  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Tropho- 
nias.  iMcan.  9,  v.  355.— Ovid.  TWsf.  4,  eL  1, 
V.  47.— Wry.  0. 4,  v.  545.  JEn.  6,  ▼.  714— 
Itat.  1,  V.  mA.  10,  V.  555.— Pmu.  9,  e.  SBl— 
Borat.  4,  od.  %  v.  97. 

LcviNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  took  up  fran 
the  ground  a  newlv-bom  child  after  it  had  bees 
pla<^  there  by  toe  midwife.  This  was  gen- 
erally done  by  the  &ther,  and  so  leligioiisiT 
observed  was  this  ceremony,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  child  could  be  disputed  without  iL 

Leoce,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Euzine  Sea,  ol 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  months  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  Accordmg  to 
the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they 
enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repoee 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  often  caUed 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  Ac  According  id 
some  accounts.  Achilles  celebrated  there  his 
nuptials  with  iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and 
shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the 
manes  of  Ajax,  Ac    Strab. 9.— Mie, ILc 7.— 

Ammian.  23.— Q.  Calab,  3,  v.  773. 11.  One 

of  the  Oceanides,  whom  ^uto  carried  into  his 
kingdom. 

Ljeocifpb,  1.  a  brother  of  T^dams,  Idag  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Philodice,  danghter  of 
Inachus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Hi- 
laira  and  Phcebe,  known  by  the  pacronyaie  of 
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Leneippides.  They  were  carried  away  by  their 
eoasios  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  they  were  goinf 
to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Ljrncus  and 
Idas.    Ovid.  Fast.  5,  y.  l^l.—ApoUod,  3,  c. 

10,  ^uu^Pam.  3,  c.  17  and  96. IL  A  son 

of  Xanthas,  descended  from  Bellerophun.    He 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  one  of  his  sistecs. 
Some  time  after  the  father  resolyed  to  giye  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Lycian  prince.    The 
future  husband  was  informed  ihat  the  daughter 
of  Xanthu«  secretly  entertained  a  loyer,  and  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  father. 
Xanihns  upon  this  secretly  watched  his  daugh- 
ter, and  when  Leucippus'had  introduced  him- 
self to  her  bed,  the  father,  in  his  eagerness  to 
discover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a  little  noise  in 
the  room.    The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and  as 
she  attempted  to  escape,  she  receiyed  a  mortal 
wound  from  her  father,  who  took  her  to  be  the 
lover.    Leucim>us  came  to  her  assistance,  and 
stabbed  his  father  in  the  dark,  without  knowing 
who  he  wa.s.   This  accidental  parricide  obliged 
Leucippus  to  fly  from  his  country.  He  came  to 
Crete,  where  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  him 
an  asylum  when  acquainted  with  the  atrocious- 
ness  of  his  crime,  and  he  at  last  came  to  Ephe- 
siis,  where  he  died  in  the  greatest  misery  and 
remorse.  JSmfMsionozapuflPar/Acn.  c.  o.— 
III.  A  son  ofCEnomaus,  who  became  enamour- 
ed of  Daphne,  and  to  otitain  her  confidence  dis- 
fuised  himself  in  a  female  dress,  and  attended 
is  mistress  as  a  companion.    He  gained  the 
affections  of  Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and 
attention,  but  his  artince  at  last  proved  fatal 
through  the  influence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival 
Apollo ;  for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants 
were  bathing  in  the  Laaon,  the  sex  of  Leucippus 
was  discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  females.  Partken,  Erot.  c.l5. — Paus,  8,  c.  20. 
LEUcdTBOA,  or  Leucotbbi,  I.  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea  deity.     Vid.  Jno. 
She  was  called  Mntura  by  the  Romans,  who 
raised  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  people,  parti- 
cularly women,  offered  vows  for  their  brother's 
children.    They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to 
protect  their  own  children,  because  Inohad  been 
unfortunate  in  hers.    No  female  slaves  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  or  if  their  curi- 
osity tempted  them  to  transgress  this  rule,  they 
were  beaten  away  with  the  greatest  severity. 
To  this  supplication  for  otherpeople's  children, 
Ovid  alludes  in  these  lines,  InaU.  6: — 

iV<m  iamen  home,  pro  stripe  tuA  pin  mater  ad&nU, 
Ipsa  parvmfUix  visafiUsse  parens, 

IL  A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus,  by  Eury- 

lome.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  when 
I^lytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and  was 
ealonsof  his  amours  with  Leucothoe,dlscoyer- 
fd  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father,  who  ordered 
lis  daughter  to  be  buried  alive.  The  lover, 
inable  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled  nectar 
ind  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which  penetrating 
IS  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a  beantiful 
ree,  which  bears  the  fVankincense.  Ovid.  MU, 
,  r.  196.    VU.  Part  I. 

LdBBNTiNA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
emple  at  Rome,  where  the  ^oong  women  used 
:>  dedicate  the  toys  and  cmldish  amosemenls 
f  their  youth  when  arrived  at  nabile  years. 
^arra  de  L.  L.6fC.B. 

t,  a  somame  of  BacchnSy  which 


free.  He  receivedthjsname  from  his  delivering 
some  cities  of  Bceotia  from  slavery,  or,  acoor£ 
ing  to  others,  because  wine,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their  6ares,  and 
made  them  speak  with  freedom  and  unconcern. 
The  word  is  oAen  used  for  wine  itaelf.  Senec, 
de  tranq.  anim. 

Libera,  I.  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpme. 

Cie.  in  Ver.  4,  c.  48. II.  A  name  given  to 

Ariadne  by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  he  had 
married  her.    Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  513. 

LiBERiAs,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T.  Grao- 
chus,  and  improved  and  adorned  by  roUio  with 
many  ele^'ant  statues  and  brazen  columns,  and 
a  gallery  m  which  were  deposited  the  public  acts 
of  the  state.  She  was  represented  as  a  woman 
in  a  li^ht  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand  and 
a  cap  m  the  other,  both  signs  of  independence, 
as  the  former  was  used  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn 
by  slaves  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
ranetimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient 
when  confined.  Liv.  24,  c  16,  1.  25,  &  T-— 
Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  1,  v.  72.— PZtrf.  in  Cfrae.^ 
Dio.  Cos,  44. 

LiBiTfNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  fiinerals.  According  to  some  she  is  the 
same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Serviua 
Tullius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  where 
every  thing  necessary  for  fnnerals  were  exposed 
to  sale,  and  where  the  registers  of  the  dead 
were  usually  kept.  Dionys.  Hal.  4.— Liv.  40, 
c.  Id.—Val.  Max.  5,  e.2.— PAU.  Q,iuut.  Rom.-^ 
From  the  name  of  the  roddess,  those  who  took 
charge  of  funerals  at  Rome  were  called  IM- 
Hnarii,  Plutarch  considers  the  question  why 
the  Romans  made  the  same  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Venus  in  the  one  instance,  and  cf 
Libitina  in  the  other,  preside  over  the  period  of 
birth  and  also  of  death  ;  and  thinks  that  thej 
desired  to  suggest  thereby  the  brevity  of  life. 
With  the  same  intention  the  Greeks  had  at 
Delphi  an  image  of  Venus  Epitymbia  (Enr*^ 
Bla).  Servius  Tullius^  with  a  view  of  ascer> 
taining  the  number  of^deaths  which  occurred 
annually,  enacted  that  a  piece  of  money  should 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  on  occasion  of  every 
funeral.    MilUm. — PkiUj^Dunvys,  Bat. 

LIbtA,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Caasl- 
opea,  who  becamemother  oi  Agenor  and  Beloa 
by  mptvne.  ApoOod.  8,  e.  1, 1. 3,  c  1.— Pmis. 
1,44.     Ft<i.PanI. 

LicRAS,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  t>y  his  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Evh 
boean  Sea.    Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  Sll. 

licTMNnw,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  brother 
of  Alemena.  He  was  .w  infirm  in  his  old  age, 
that  when  he  walked  he  was  always  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  see- 
ing the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Licym- 
nius.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhocles.  ApetUd.  3, 
c.  l.-^Diod.S.—Hamer.  Jl.  Q.-^Pind.  Obfmp.l, 

lAnnm^  "  was  the  son  of  Urania  by  Amphi- 
mams,  the  son  of  Nentnne.  The  renown  which 
he  acquired  for  his  sirill  in  music  was  mperlor 
not  only  to  (hat  of  his  contemporaries,  but  to 
that  of  all  his predecesaom;  and  he  is  said  to 
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have  been  slain  b^  ApoUo  for  ftttempting  to 
compare  hbs  skill  in  sin^in^  with  that  of  the 
god.  Indeed  the  death  oi  Linns  was  lamented 
hv  every  barbarous  nation;  and  among  the 
Ej^pLiaos  there  is  a  sonjg^  which  the  Greeks  call 
Linus :  for  this  song  ia  denominated  by  the 
Egjrpiians  Mdneroon,  But  the  Greeks,  and 
among  these  Homer,  mention  this  song  as  Gre- 
cian. For  Homer,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  misfortune  of  Linus,  says  that  Vulcan  re- 
presented, among  others  things,  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  a  bo^  playing  on  a  naip,  and  singing 
the  fate  of  Lmus : — 

'  TV  ihese  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  ttri^gs^ 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Idmu  sings* 

But  Pamphus,  who  composed  the  most  ancient 
hymns  for  the  Athenians,  says,  that  grief  for 
the  death  of  Linus  increased  to  that  degree, 
that  he  came  to  be  called  OitolinoSf  or  lamenia^ 
bU  Linus,  And  afterwards  the  Lesbian  Sappho, 
having  learned  the  name  Oitolinos  from  the 
verses  of  Pamphus,  celebrates  in  her  poems 
Adonis  and  Oitolinos.  The  Thebans,  loo,  boast 
that  Linus  was  buried  in  their  country;  and 
they  say,  that  after  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  at 
Cheeronea,  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vision  in  a  dream,  brought  the 
bones  of  Linus  to  Macedonia :  and  afterwards, 
from  another  dream,  carried  back  the  bones  to 
Thebes.  The  covering  however  of  this  tomb, 
and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  it,  have,  they 
say,  been  obliterated  through  length  of  time. 
The  Thebans  likewise  assert,  that  there  was  a 
junior  Linus,  the  son  of  Ismenios;  and  that 
when  but  a  boy  he  was  slain  by  Hercules, 
whom  he  instructed  in  music.''  Pausanius. 
"  However,  neither  the  Linus,  the  son  of  Am- 
phimarus,  nor  he  who  was  the  son  of  Ismenius, 
composed  any  thing  in  verse ;  or,  if  they  did, 
it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  was  a  poet  of  Chalcis, 
and  the  first  that  brought  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters from  Phcenicia  to  Greece.  He  taught  Her- 
cules letters,  and  is  said  to  have  rank^  as  the 
prince  of  lyric  pKiets.  Two  fragments  are  all 
the  remains  of  his  works  at  present''     TYiylor, 

Liri5pe,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.  Ovid.  Akl,  3,  v.  3U. 

Lisai,  the  name  of  a  fury  whom  Euripides 
introduces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by  Iris,  at 
the  command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Hercules  with 
that  fatal  rage  which  ended  in  his  death. 

L0TI8,  or  Lotos,  a  beautifnl  nymph,  daup^h- 
ter  of  Neptune.  To  save  herself  from  the  im- 
portunities of  Priapus,  she  implored  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  into  a  tree  called  Lotus^  con- 
secrated to  Venus  and  Apolla  Oifld.  Md,  9,  v. 
348. 

Lot5phagi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
near  the  Syrles.  Th^  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotns.  Ulysses  visited  their 
country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
fferodoL  4,  c.  177.— Slfrod.  llr^Mela,  1,  c  7.— 
Plin.  6,  c.  7, 1. 13,  c.  17. 

Lda,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  lustrations, 
whence  the  name  (a  htendo.)  She  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

LOciFER,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
morning  star.  It  is  called  JDiuri/er,  when  ap- 
pearing in  the  mominer  before  the  sun :  bat 
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when  it  follows  it,  and  appeals  some  time  ate 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Hesperus.  According  10 
some  mythologists,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Japitai 
and  Aorora. 

LucwA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Japiier  and 
Juno,  or,  according  10  others,  of  Latona.  As  her 
mother  brought  her  into  the  world  witbootpain, 
she  became  me  eoddess  whom  women  in  labour 
invoked,  and  she  presided  over  the  birth  of 
children.  She  receives  this  name  either  Irom 
Ulcus  or  from  lux^  as  Ovid  explains  it : — 

Oratia  LAiCxna^  dedit  hoe  libi  wnnine  Imeus; 
Aut  quia  principiumi  ttt,  Dea^  lucis  habes. 


Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  abo 
sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided  over  the 
labours  of  women.  'She  is  called'  Ilythia  by  the 
Greeks.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Rome. 
raised  A.  IT.  C.  396.  Varr.  de  L.  L.  i.—dei 
de  Jfai.  D.  2,  c  ^.--Ovid,  Fhst.  S,  v.  449.— 
Borat,  Carm.  Sec, 

LtJNA,  {the  suNw,)  was  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according  to  some 
mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ceremoniea. 
It  was  supposed'that  magicians  and  enchanterK, 
particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  bad  an  moon- 
troUable  power  over  the  moon,  and  that  ib^ 
could  draw  her  down  from  heaven  at  pteasore 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantations.  Her 
eclipses,  according  to  their  opinion,  proceeded 
from  thence;  and,  on  that  account,  it  was  usual 
to  beat  drums  and  cymbals,  to  ease  her  laboars, 
and  to  render  the  power  of  magic  lesseffie^nsl 
Ovid,  li/kt.  12,  V.  263,  &c.— 7YAi«a.  1,  eL  8,  v. 
21.— flfejwwi.  TTbeog.—Virg.  Ed.  8,  t.  69. 

LuPA,  {a  she-wolf y)  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Remus, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were  sockkd 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animals.  This 
fabulous  story  arises  from  the  surname  of  Lupa, 
which  was  given  to  the  wife  of  the  shepheid 
Faustnlus,  to  whose  care  and  humaaitr  these 
children  owed  their  preservation.  Chtid.  FhsL 
2,  V.  415.— Pill/,  in  Romut. 

Lt£us,  a  su  mame  of  Bacchus.  It  is  derived 
from  Xvcip,  solvere^  because  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the  mind, 
and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  melaacholy. 
Horat.  ep.  9. — Lucan.  1,  v.  675. 

Ltcaon,  I.  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus  and  Melibcea.  He  built  a  town  called 
Lycosuraon  the  top  of  mount  Lycaens,  in  honoor 
of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives,  br  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  called  Calisto,  ana  fifty  sons. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Nyctimus, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons.  He  lived'  about  1€S0 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  ApoUod.  21 — 
Bygin.  fab.  176.— CatoZ.  ep.  76.— P«««.  8,  c  2: 

Ac. II.  Another  king  of  Arcadia,  celebrated 

for  his  cruelties.  He  was  changed  into  a  wolf 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  offered  human  vietins 
on  the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  axtiibote 
this  metamorphosis  to  another  cause.  The  sans 
of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  become  S9 
enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  to 
punish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  cane  to 
Arcadia,  where  the  people  began  to  pay  proper 
adoration  10  his  divipity.  Lycaon,  however, 
to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god,  served  np  hmnaa 
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flesh  on  his  table.  This  impiety  so  irritated 
/apiter,  that  he  immediately  destroyed  the  house 
of  Lycaon,  and  changed  him  into  a  volf.  Ovid, 
Met.  1,  V.  198.  &c. — These  two  monarchs  are 
oAen  confounded  together,  thonp^h  no  less  than 

an  age  elapsed  between  their  reigns. ^III.  A 

son  of  Priam  and  Laotboe.  He  was  taken  by 
Achilles,  and  carried  to  Lemnos.  whence  he 
escaped.  He  was  afterwards  killea  by  Achilles 
in  the  TrOjan  war.    Homer,  H,  21,  &c. 

Lycastus,  I.  a  son  of  Minos  I.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Corjr- 

has.     Diod.  4. II.  A  son  of  lifinos  and  Phi- 

lonome,  daughter  of  Nyctimus.  He  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
c.  3  and  4. 

Lfaus,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from  his 
temple  in  Lycia,  where  he  gave  oracles,  parti- 
cularly at  Patara,  where  the  appellation  of  L^ 
da  sartes  was  given  to  his  answers.  Virg. 
.En.  4,  V.  346. 

LvcdM^DEs,  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in 
the  JEgean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope. 
He  was  secretly  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
youQ^  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had 
disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  to  remove  him 
from  the  Trojan  war,  where  she  knew  he  must 
unavoidably  perish.  Lycoroedes  has  rendered 
himself  famous  for  his  treachery  to  Theseus. 
Pint,  in  T%ex.—Paus.  1,  c.  17, 1.  7,  c.  4. — Apol, 
3,  c.  13.     Vid.  Part  II. 

LYcoaoDs,  a  king  of  Thrace.  He  drove 
Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  abolished  his 
worship,  for  which  impiety  he  was  severely 
punished  by  the  gods.  He  put  his  own  son 
Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and  he  cut  off  his  own 
legs,  mistaking  them  for  vine  boughs.  He  was 
put  to  death  in  the  greatest  torments  by  his  sub- 
jects, who  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
they  should  not  taste  wine  till  Lycnrgus  was  no 
more.  This  fable  is  explained  by  observing, 
that  the  aversion  of  Lycurgus  for  wine,  over 
which  Bacchus  presided,  arose  f^om  the  filthi- 
ness  and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and  therefore 
the  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  of  his 
dominions  to  be  cut  down,  that  himself  and  his 
subjects  might  be  preserved  fVom  the  extrava- 
gance and  debauchery  which  are  produced  by 
loo  free  a  use  of  wme.  Hygin.  fab.  133. — 
Homer,  U.  6.  v.  XSO.—AooUod.  3,  c.  S.-^Ovid. 
ykl.  4,  V.  24.— Fir/.  Mn,^,  v.  U,^Horai,  3, 
od.  19.     Fi<i.  Partll. 

Lycos,  I.  a  king  of  BcBotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  government  only  during 
the  minority  of  Labdacus,  the  son  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nycteus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to 
make  war  against  Epopens,  who  had  carried 
away  by  force  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyc- 
teus. He  was  successful  in  this  expedition,  re- 
covered Antiope  and  married  her.  Vid.  An- 
tiope.   Pans.  9,  c.  5. — ApoRod.  3.  c.  5. II.  A 

king  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  stran- 
gers  came  upon  his  coast.  "When  Diomedes,  at 
liis  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked there,  the  tyrant  seized  him  and  con- 
fined him.  He,  however,  escaped  byTneansof 
Callirhoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  was  en- 
amoured of  him,  and  who  hunsr  herself  when 
she  sawherself  deserted.— III.  A  son  of  Nep- 
tune bvCeljeno,  made  king  of  a  part  of  Mysia 
by  Hercules.    He  offered  violence  to  Megara, 


the  wife  of  Hercnles,  for  which  he  was  killed 
by  the  incensed  hero.  Lycus  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  the  Argonauts.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  10. — 
Hugin.  fab.  18, 3L  32, 137.  Vid.  Parts  I.  and  IL 

Lydus.     Via.  Fart  11. 

Lygodbsma,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
because  her  statue  was  brought  by  Orestes  from 
Taurus,shielded  round  with  osiers.  Paus-Z^clS. 

LyncSub,  I.  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among  the 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Ai|fonauts.  He  was  so  sharpsighted,  that,  as 
it  IS  reported,  he  could  see  through  the  eanh. 
He  stole  some  oxen  with  his  brother  Idas,  and 
they  were  both  killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux 
when  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials 
with  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  ApoUod.  1 
and   3. — Hifgtn.  fab. — Ptms.  4,  c.  2. — Ovid, 

Met.  3,  V.  ^.—ApoUon.  Arg.  1. II.  A  son 

of  iEgyptus^ho  married  Hypermnestra,  the 
daughter  of  Danaus.  His  life  was  spared  by 
the  love  of  his  wife.  Vid.  Danaides.  He  made 
war  against  his  father-in-law,  dethroned  him 
and  seized  his  crpwn.  Some  sav  that  Lynceus 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  succeed- 
ed him  after  his  death,  and  reined  forty-one 
years.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  l.—Paus.  2,  c.  16,  19,  25. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  14. 

Lyncus,  Lyncaus,  or  Lynx,  a  cruel  king  of 
Scythia,  or.  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
received  with  feigned  hospitality,  Triptolemus, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the  world  to 
teach  mankind  agriculture ;  and  as  he  was 
jealous  of  his  commission,  he  resolved  to  mur- 
der this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  As 
|ie  was  going  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to  Trip- 
tolemus,  he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  lynx, 
an  animal  which  is  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and 
ingratitude.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  660. 

Lysiuice,  a  daughter  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Mastor,  the  son  of  Perseus 
and  .^dromeda.   ApoL  2,  c.  4.— P«im.  8,  c.  14. 

M 

MXcARiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  De- 
janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theus  made  war  against  the  Heraclid»,  whom 
the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  decla- 
red that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should  ob- 
tain the  victory  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  him- 
self to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted  by 
Macaria,  who  refttsed  to  endan|[er  the  life  of  the 
children  of  Hercules  by  sufienng  the  victim  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
victory,  ureat  honours  were  paid  to  the  patri* 
otic  Macaria,  and  a  fountain  of  Marathon  was 

called  by  her  name.    Paus,  1,  c.  32. II.  An 

ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

MAcfiDo,  I.  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his 
father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolfs 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Eg]rptians  held  that 
animal  in  great  veneration.    Diod.  1. — Phd, 

inisid.  et  Os. 11.  A  man  who  gave  his 

name  to  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be 
the  same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  considered  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion by  the  mother's  side.    Diod.  1. 

Machaos,  a  celebrated  phvsician,  son  of 
^'^culapius  and  brother  to  Podalirus.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Trica,  Ithoroe,  and  CEchalia.    According  to 
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aCMM|hewatkingofBlMseiiia.  Asph^skian 
to  th«  Greeks,  he  healed  the  wounds  which 
they  received  daring  ihe  Trojan  war,  and  was 
one  of  ihose  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse. 
Some  suppose  that  he  was  kiUed  before  Troy 
bj  EnrypylQs,  the  son  of  Telephus.  He  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  ailer  death,  and  had  a  tern- 
51e  in  Messenia.  H»mer.  21.  3,  &c. — Ovid,  ex 
*(mL  Z,  cp.  4.— Omn^.  Smyr,  6^  v.409.^KifY. 
^&i.  2,  V.  263  and  4S6. 

M^NiDJi,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause  Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
vourite, wassopposedto  be  a  native  of  Mseonia. 

MioNES,  a  young  man,  who  found  himself 
detained  by  the  inm  nails  which  were  under  bis 
shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone  mine.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  magnet,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  person  who  had  been  first 
sensible  of  its  nower.  Some  say  that  Magnes 
was  a  slave  or  Medea,  whom  that  enchantress 
changed  into  a  magnet  Orpk.  de  lafmL  10,  v.  7. 

Mill,  I.  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven 
sisters.  Apollod,  3,  c.  10.— Ftf^.  ^n.  1,  v. 
301. IL  A  surname  of  Cybele. 

Majestas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid,  5, 
JPyut.  5,  V.  35. 

Mallopbora,  {Umam/erenSf)  a  surname  un- 
der which  Ceres  bad  a  temple  at  Meeara,  be- 
cause she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  utility 
of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep  to  ad- 
vantage. This  temple  is  represented  as  so  old 
in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  falling  to 
decay.    Paus,  1,  c.  44. 

MlNBs,  a  name  genenUy  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  They  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
deities,  and  generally  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  burying  places,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.  They  were  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity, particularly  by  the  Romans.  The  augurs 
always  invoked  them  when  they  proceedra  to 
exercise  their  sacerdotal  offices.  Virgil  intro- 
duces bis  hero  as  sacrificing  to  the  infernal  dei- 
ties, and  to  the  Manes,  a  victim  whose  blood 
was  received  in  a  ditcn.  The  word  Manes  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  fhim  llifania,  who  .was 
by  some  reckoned  the  mother  of  those  tremen- 
dous deities.  Others  derive  it  iVom  manare^ 
fuod  per  omnia  a^erea  terrena^  manabantf 
because  they  filled  the  air,  particularly  in  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  mankind.  Some  say  that  manes 
comes  from  nuinis,  an  old  Latin  word  which 
signified  good  or  propUious.  The  word  manes 
is  differently  used  by  ancient  authors;  some- 
times it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Pluto*s 
kingdom ;  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Romans 
were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M.  Die  Md- 
nibuSf  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane, 
not  to  molest  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  which 
were  guarded  with  such  sanctity.  Ptoperi.  1, 
el.  19.~Ft>^.  4,  a  V.  469.  JBin,  3,  ^c.-^Horat. 
1,  Sat.  8,  V.  38. 

Mania,  a  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Lares  and  Manes. 

Mannus,  the  son  of  Tulsto,  both  famous  di- 
vinities among  the  Germans.  Tae.  de  Germ.c.% 

Mamtqisds,  the  father  of  Ocalea,  who  mar- 
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I  ried  Abas  the  son  of  i^faieeus  and  ^|pe^nnc9- 
tra.    iljM2M.  3,  c.  9. 

Mamto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias, 
endowed  with  the  giA  of  prophecy.  She  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Aigives  when  the  city  of 
Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she  was  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  boot}',  iheconquerois  sent 
her  to  ApoUo,  the  god  of  Delphi,  as  the  most 
valuable  present  they  could  make.  Manto,  often 
called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  time  at  Del- 
phi, where  she  ofikiaied  as  priestess,  and  where 
she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi  she  came  to 
Clarofi,  in  Ionia,  where  she  established  an  ora- 
cle of  Apollo.  Here  she  married  Rhadius,  the 
sovereign  of  the  coimtry,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinusthe  king  of 
AllMi,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of  the 
river  Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocnus, 
who  built  a  town  in  the  neighiSourhoocf,  which, 
in  honour  of  his  mother,  he  called  Mantua. 
Manto,  according  to  a  certain  traditicm,  was  so 
struck  at  the  misfortunes  which  afilicted  Thebes, 
her  native  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sor- 
sow  and  was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some  sup- 
pose her  to  be  the  same  who  condocted  JEneas 
into  bell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  boc^cs  to 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death.  Virg.  ;^u.  1,  v.  199»  L  lOl 
V.  199.— Ovid,  MeL  6,  v.  167.— Dwd.  4.— il|W. 

3,  c.  Z—Strab,  14  and  16.^Pa«<.  9,  c  10  and 
83,1.  7,  c.  3. 

Mabunus,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter,  from 
a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  assembled 
to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance  commnnicaied 
to  him  in  a  dream.     VaL  Max,  1,  c.  7. 

MarIca,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near 
Mintumse.  She  married  King  Faunus,  by 
whom  she  had  King  Latinus,  and  she  was  after- 
wards called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  honoured 
as  a  goddess.  A  city  of  Campania  bore  her 
nam«.  Some  sappose  her  to  be  tlie  same  as 
Circe.    Virg,  JEn.  7,  v.  47. — JJ»,  37.  c  37. 

Makon,  r  a  son  of  Evanthes,  highpriest  of 
Apollo,  in  Africa,  whoi  Ulysses  touched  upon 
the  coast.  Homer.  Od,  9,  v.  179.  11.  An 
Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  con- 
quests, and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  caHed  from 
bim  Maronea.    Mda,  3,  c  3. — JHod.  L 

Marp^su,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, who  waged  a  successnil  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Caucasus.  The  mooaiain 
was  called  Marpesius  Mons,  from  its  iemale 
conqueror.    JusUn.  3.  c.  4. — Virg.  JBn.  €L 

M»RPE88A,  a  daugnter  of  the  Evenns,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  husband ;  and  when  ApoUo  end^vonred 
to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  the  rarisber 
with  a  DOW  and  arrows,  resolved  on  revenue. 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated  by  Jupiter, 
wno  permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with  uiat  of  the 
two  lovers  whom  she  roost  approved  of.  She 
returned  to  her  husband.  Btmer,  U.  9,  v.  5Gl 
--Ovid.  AM.  8,  V.  ^KXL-^ApeOod.  1,  c  7.— JPkws. 

4,  c.  3, 1.  5,  c.  18. 

Mars,  a  god  of  war  among  the  ancients,  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  according  to  He- 
siod,  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets,  or  ofjuno 
alone,  according  to  Ovid.  Vtd.  Jtuto.  The 
education  of  Mars  was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  the 
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godPrtapus,  vtio  instructed  bfm  in  dancing  and 
even'^  manly  exercise.    His  trial  before  the 
celebrated  court  of  the  Areopacps,  according 
to  the  atithority  of  some  anthors,  for  the  murder 
of  Hallirhotius,  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in 
history.    Vid.  AreopagUa.     The  amours  of 
Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.   In  the 
wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  Mars  was  seized 
by  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  and  confined  for  fifteen 
months,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his  liberty. 
His  worshk|  was  not  very  uniyersal  among  the 
ancients;  his  temples  were  not  numerotks  in 
Greece,  but  in  Rome  he  receired  the  most  un- 
bounded honours,  and  the  warlike  Romans 
were  proud  of  paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom 
they  esteemed  as  the  patron  of  their  city,  and 
the  father  of  the  first  of  their  monarchs.    His 
most  celebrated  temple  at  Rome  was  built  by 
Ao^stus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.    It  was 
dedicated  to  Mars  ultor,  or  the  avenger.     His 
priests  among  the  Romans  were  caned  Salii ; 
ihey  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.    Mars  was 
generally  represented  in  the  naked  ^ure  of  an 
old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  piKe,  and  a 
shield.    Sometimes  he  appNpAred  in  a  military 
dress,  and  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  some- 
times without.    He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  furious  horses^  which  the  poets  call 
Flight  and  Terror.    His  altars  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his 
warlike  spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his 
(ferocity.    Magpies  and  vultures  were  also  of- 
fered to  hiin.  ofi  account  of  their  greediness  and 
voracity.    The  Scythians  generally  offered  him 
asses,  and  the  people  of  Caria,  dogs.    The 
weed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause it  grows,  ab  it  is  commonly  reported,  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  where 
the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the  effusion 
of  human  blood.    The  surnames  of  Mars  are 
riot  numerous.    He  was  called  Qradivtts,  Ma- 
vors,  Gtuirinus,  Salisubsulus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  Greeks  called  him  Ares,  and  he 
was  the  Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the  Camulus 
erf  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of  Carthage. 
Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Har- 
mon ia,  by  the  goddess  Yenus.   He  had  Ascala- 
phus  and  lalmenusby  Astyoche;  and  Thes- 
!ius,  by  Dendonice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed  father  of 
Romulus,  (Enomaus,  Ac.    He  presided  over 
riadiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of 
a'hatever  exercises  or  amusements  have  some- 
hing  manly  and  warlike.    Among  the  Romans 
I  was  usual  for  the  consul,  before  he  went  on 
in  expedition,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where 
le  offered  his  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
;hook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
:tatue  of  the  god,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
•  Mars  vitiga !  god  of  war,  watch  over  the  safe- 
y  of  this  city.**     Ovid.  F\ist.  5,  v.  931.     Trisl. 
J,  V.  925.---ffy^*w.  fab.  148.— VtV^.  G.  4,  v.  346. 
fe*».  8,  V.  701. — Lucian.  in  Electr. —  Varrode 
S.  L.  4.  c.  10.— -ffomer.  Od.  1,  II.  b.—FUcc.  6. 
—Apottod.    1,  Ac. — Besiod.   Theog. — Pindar. 
id,  4,  P^.— Qwtn^.  Smyr.  li.-^Paus.  1,  c.  21 
lid  28.-^1?.  9,  V.  103. 

Marstas,  a  celebrated  piper  of  Celaenae  in 

'hrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  H3ragnis,  or 

Eagrus.    He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the 

^ute,  that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of 

According  to  the  opinion  of  some  he  found 
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it  when  Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside  on  accotmt 
of  the  distortion  of  her  face  when  she  played 
upon  it.  Marsvas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele, 
and  he  travelled  with  her  as  far  as  Nysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a 
trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  he  who  was  defeated  should  be  flayed  alive 

S'  the  conqueror.  The  Muses,  or,  according  to 
iodorus,  tne  inhabitants  of  Nysa,  were  appomt- 
ed  umpires.  Each  exerted  his  utmost  skill,  and 
the  victory,  with  much  difficulty,  was  adjudged 
to  Apollo.  The  god,  upon  this,  tied  his  antago- 
nist to  a  tree  and  flayed  him  alive.  The  death 
of  Marias  was  universally  lamented;  the 
Fauns,  Satvrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate,, 
and  from  their  abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas. 
In  independent  cities  among  the  ancients  the 
statue  01  Mafsyus  was  generally  erected  in  the 
forum,  to  represent  the  mtimacy  which  subsist- 
ed between  Bacchus  and  Marsyas,  as  the  em- 
blems of  liberty.  It  was  also  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Roman  forum,  as  a  spot  where 
usurers  and  merchants  resorted  to  transact 
business,  being  principally  intended  in  terra- 
rem  litigatorum ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
Horace  seems  to  allude,  1  <S^.  6,  v.  120.  At 
Celsenoe,  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to 
travellers  for  some  time ;  it  was  suspended  in 
the  public  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a 
foot-ball,  ffygin,  fab  165.— Ovid,  Fast.  6,  v. 
W7.  MeL  6,  fab.  l.—Diod.  Z.—ltai.  8,  v.  50a 
— PK».  5.  c.  29, 1.  7,  c.  66.— Ptftt5. 10,  c.  30.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4.     Vid,  Parts  I.  and  IL 

MAtOta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  (  rid  Ino  and  Leucothoe^)  and  'she  was 
worshipped  by  sailors  as  such  at  Corinth  in  a 
temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only  married  wo- 
men and  freebom  matrons  were  permitted  to 
enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where  they  gene- 
rally brought  the  children  of  their  relations  in 
their  arms.  Liv.  5,  Ac- Cic.  de  Nat,  D,  3,  v.  19. 

MccHANEUs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter.  He  had 
a  statue  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 
Pans.  2,  c.  23. 

Mecisteds,  I.  a  son  of  Echius  or  Talaus,  was 
one  of  the  companioas  of  Ajax.   He  was  killed 

ly  Polydamas.  Homer.  B.  6,  v.  28,  Ac. II. 

A  son  of  Lycaon.    ApoUod. 

M^DfiA,  a  celebrated  mogician,  daughter  of 
.£etes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  He- 
siod  and  Hyginus^was  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope, 
andNersBa.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When 
Ja<^n  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece,  Meda  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
it  was  to  her  wellnJirected  labonra  that  the  Ar- 
gonauts owed  their  preservation.  Vid.  Argo- 
nauta.  When  Jason  reached  lolchos,  his  na- 
tive country,  the  return  and  victories  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts were  celebrated  with  universal  rejoic- 
ings; but  ^son.  the  father  of  Jason,  w^as  un- 
able to  assist  at  the  solemnity  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  husband's 
request,  removed  the  weakness  of  iEson,  and 
by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his  veins  and 
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filliogthem  again  wilh  tlie  juioeof  eertain  herbs, 
she  reiitored  to  him  the  vigour  and  sprightliness 
of  )routh.  The  dauehters  of  Pelias  were  also 
desirous  u>  see  their  uther  restored  by  the  same 
power.  They  accordingljr  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  his  floh  in  a  caldron, 
hot  Meda  refused  to  perform  the  same  friendly 
offices  to  Pelias  which  he  had  done  to  JEson, 
and  he  was  consumed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  even  deprived  of  a  burial  This  action 
greatly  irritated  the  people  of  lolchosL  and  Me- 
dea, with  her  husband,  iled  toConnth  to  avoid 
the  resentment  of  an  offended  populace.  Here 
they  lived  for  ten  years  with  much  conjueal 
tenderness;  but  the  love  of  Jason  for  Glance,  the 
Icing's  daughter,  scxm  interrupted  their  mutual 
harmony,  and  Medea  was  divorced.  Medea 
revengM  the  infidelitv  of  Jason  by  causing  the 
death  of  Glance  and  the  destruction  of  her  fam- 
ily. Vid.  Olauee.  This  action  was  followed 
by  another  still  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed 
two  of  her  children  in  their  father's  presence, 
and  when  Jason  attempted  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  mother,  sne  fled  through  the  air 
upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
From  Corinth,  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where, 
aAer  she  had  undergone  the  nocessary  purifica- 
tion of  her  murder,  she  married  king  iCgeus, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  called  Medus. 
Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  father,  {Vid.  jEgtui^)  Medea, 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  fearful  of  his  power, 
attempted  to  poison  him  at  a  feast  whico  haa 
been  prepared  for  his  entertainment  Her  at- 
tempt, however,  failed  of  success,  and  the  sight 
of  the  sword,  which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side, 
convinced  .fieeus  that  the  stranger,  against 
whose  life  he  had  so  basely  conspired,  was  no 
less  than  his  own  son.  The  father  and  the  son 
were  reconciled,  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  her  wickedness  deserved, 
mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  disappeared 
throush  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis,  where 
according  to  some,  she  was  reconciled  to  Jason, 
who  had  sought  her  in  her  native  country  after 
her  sudden  departure  from  Corinth.  She  died 
at  Colchis,  as  Justin  mentions,  when  she  had 
been  restored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family. 
After  death,  she  married  Achilles  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  according  to  the  traditions  mention- 
ed by  Simonides.  The  murder  of  Mermerus 
and  rheres,  the  youngest  of  Jason's  children  by 
Medea,  is  not  attributed  to  their  mother,  ac- 
cording to  iBlian,  but  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves assassinated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Acrsea.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  d.—HygiTi.  fab.  21,  23, 
23,  &c.--P/irf.  in  Ties.^Duniys,  Ptrug.^ 
jElian,  V.  H.  5,  c.  Si.— Pans.  2,  c.  3,  1.  8,  c- 1. 
— Euripid,  in  Med,—Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fab.  1,  In  md.-'Strab.  Z—CU.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c. 
l^.—ApoUon.  Arg.  3,  &c,-^Orpkeus.'^nacc.-^ 
Lucan.  4,  v.  556. 

MsDEsiCASTii,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Imbrius,  son  of  Mentor,  who  was  killed  bv 
Tencer  during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  IL 13, 
V.  VTQ.'^ApoUod,  3. 

MEorrRiNA,  the  goddess  of  medicine,  whose 
festivals,  called  MRditrinalia^  were  celebrated 
at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September,  when  they 
made  offerings  of  fruits.  Varro  de  L.  L,  5,  c.  i. 

MedOsa,  I.  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.    She  was  the  only 
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one  of  the  QozgOBs  vho  was  sobject  to  moftal-^ 
ity.  She  is  celebraled  for  her  persanal  ebarms 
and  the  beauty  of  her  locks,  r^eptune  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her  favoara  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  temide  provoked  Minerva,  and 
she  changed  the  fieautiful  locks  of  Medusa, 
which  had  inspired  Neptune's  love,  into  aer- 

Snts.  Accordmfp  to  Apollodorus  and  others, 
edusa  and  her  sisters  came  into  the  world  with 
snakes  on  their  heads  instead  of  hair,  with  yel- 
low wings  and  brazen  heads.  Their  bodr  was 
also  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their 
very  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  tnmiag 
to  stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immoitu 
by  the  conouest  of  Mediua.  He  cut  off  her  tiead, 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  wonnd 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  infest 
Africa.  The  conqueror  placea  Medusa's  head 
on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had  leed  m 
his  expedition.  The  head  still  retained  the  same 
petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it  was  fatally 
known  in  ine  court  of  Cepheos.  Vid.  Amdr^- 
meda*  Some  suppose  that  the  Gorgons  wrere 
a  nation  of  women,  whom  Perseus  conqoereiL 
Vid.  Oorganes.  ApiUod.2,c.A.-^Btsi0d.  T%eog. 
—Ovid.  AkL  4,  V.  618.— Laom.  9.  ▼.  GS4.— 

AvoUon.  ^.—Hygin.  fab.  151. IL  A  daog^hter 

oi  Priam. UL  A  daughter  of  Sthenelns. 

ApoUod. 

Meg£ba,  one  of  the  Funes,  danghier  of  Nox 
and  Acheron.  The  name  is  derived 
/((ya<^cr  iwoidtrt,  and  she  is  represented  as 
ployed  by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  to  _ 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visiting  them  vith 
diseases,  with  inward  torments,  and  with  death. 
Vire.  Mn.  12.  v.  846.     Vid,  Bumenides, 

Meoale,  toe  Greek  name  of  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  called 
Meealesia. 

MeoamIiu,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  kin^  of  Oeu- 
sis,  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Tnptdlemas, 
to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over  Attica, 
taught  agriculture.  She  received  divine  bcm- 
ours  after  death,  and  she  had  an  altar  raised 
to  her,  near  the  fountain  where  Ceres  had  first 
been  .seen  when  she  arrived  at  Attica.  />«ia. 
1,  c.  39. 

MsGABA,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  eiven  in  marriage  to  Hercules  becnoae 
he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  f^om  the  tj- 
ranny  of  the  Orchomenians.  Vid.  JSrgimms. 
When  Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order  of  En- 
rystheus,  violence  was  offered  to  Mecara  by 
Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  would  have 
yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercules  ie» 
turned  that  moment  and  punished  him  viih 
death.  This  murder  displeased  Juno,  and  she 
rendered  Hercules  so  delirious,  that  he  killed 
Megara  and  the  three  children  he  had  by  her 
in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wild 
beasts.  Some  say  that  Meaara  did  not  perish 
by  the  hand  of  her  husbanflL  but  that  be  after- 
wards married  her  to  his  friend  lolas.  The 
names  of  Megara's  children  by  Hercules  were 
Creontiades,  Thehmachus,  and  Deicoon.  thf- 
gin.  fab.  82. — Senec.  in  Here. — ApMod.  2;  gl  & 
— Duid.4. 

MfiLAicpos,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  ^y- 
sician  of  Argos,  son  of  Amytha<m,  and  ukh 
menea,  or  Dorijpipe.  He  lived  at  Pyloa,  in  Pe> 
loponnesus.  Hisservants  once  kiUea  two  large 
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serpents  who  had  made  their  nests  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  a  large  oak,  and  Metampns  paid  so  mnch 
regard  to  these  two  reptiles,  that  he  raised  a 
burning  pile  and  barned  them  apon  it.  He  also 
took  particular  care  of  their  young  ones,  and 
fed  them  with  milk.  Some  time  alter  this  the 
young  serpents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept 
on  the  grass  near  the  oak;  ana,  as  if  sensible 
of  the  favours  of  their  benefacior,  thev  wan- 
tonly plxyed  around  him,  and  softly  licked  his 
scars.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was 
astonished  at  the  sudden  change  which  his 
senses  had  undergone.  He  found  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
with  all  their  rude  notes  as  they  flew  around 
him.    He  took  advanta^  of  this  supernatural 

fifl,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
nowledge  of  f\iturity,  and  Ajwllo  also  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had 
soon  after  the  happiness  of  curing  the  daughters 
of  Prcetus,  by  giving  them  ellebore,  which, 
fh)m  this  circumstance,  has  been  called  me- 
lampodium,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble  he 
married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses.  Vid. 
ProHdes,  The  ^rannjr  of  bis  uncle  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native 
country,  and  Proetus,  to  show  himself  more 
sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him  part  of  his 
kingdom^  over  which  he  established  himself. 
About  this  lime  the  personal  charms  of  Pero, 
the  daughter  of  Neleus,  had  gained  many  ad- 
mirers, but  the  father  promised  his  daughter 
only  to  him  who  brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen 
of  Iphiclus.  Bias,  who  was  also  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers, engaged  his  brother  Melampus  to  steal 
the  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to  him.  Melampus 
was  caught  in  the  attempt  and  imprisoned;  out 
he  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus  how  to  become 
a  father,  and  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled  Ne- 
leus to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A  severe 
distemper,  which  had  rendered  the  women  of 
Argos  insane,  was  totally  removed  by  Me- 
lampus; and  Anaxagorasj  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by  siving  him  part 
of  his  kingdom,  where  he  established  himself, 
and  where  his  posterity  reigned  during  six 
successive  generations.  He  received  divine 
honours  afker  death,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
bis  memory.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  287,  1.  15,  v. 
'266.^Heradot.  3  and  ^.—Apolhd,  3,  c.  9.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  18, 1.  4,  c.  X—XHrg.  G.  3,  v.  550. 

Melamptoes,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,du;. 

Melanippe.  I.  a  daughter  of  iBolus,  who  had 
two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her  father 
put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her  in  a 
prison.  Her  children,  who  had  been  exposed 
and  preserved,  delivered  her  fVom  confinement, 
and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her  eyesight. 
She  afterwards  married  Metapontos.    Hygin. 

fab.  186. IL  A  nymph  who  married  Itonus, 

son  of  Amphictyon,  by  whom  she  had  Boeotus, 
who  gave  nis  name  to  Boeotia.    Paus.  9,  c.  1. 

MBLANtppus,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Cyrene, 
killed  by  the  tyraot  Nicocrates.    Polyan.  8. 

n.  A  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Theban 

chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes 
against  the  army  of  Adrastus,  kin^  of  Argos, 
and  was  killed  by  Amphiarans.  Vid.  T^dms. 
Apolhd.  1,  c.  S.-'JBs^l  ante  TM.^Paus.  9, 
c  la in.  A  son  of  Mars,  who  became 


enamoured  of  Cometho,  a  priestess  of  Diana 
Triclaria.  For  violation  or  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  the  two  lovers  soon  after  perished  by  a 
sudden  death,  and  the  countrv  was  visited  l^a 
pestilence,  which  was  stoppea  only  after  the  of- 
fering of  a  human  sacrifice  by  the  direction  of 
the  oracle.    Paus.  7,  c  19. 

MELElojaij  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son 
of  (Eneus,  king  of  JStolia,  by  Alihsea,  daughter 
of  Thestius.  The  Parcse  were  present  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future 
greatness.  Clotho  said,  that  he  would  be  brave 
and  courageous ;  Lachesis  foretold  hur  uncom- 
mon strength,  and  Atropos  declared  that  he 
should  live  as  lon^  as  that  firebrand,  which  was 
on  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  unconsumed. 
Althsa  no  sooner  heard  this  than  she  snatched 
the  stick  fh>m  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  as  the  life  or  her  son  was 
destined  to  depend  upon  its  preservation.  The 
fame  of  Meleager  increased  with  his  years ;  he 
signalized  himself  in  the  Ar^onaotic  expedition, 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,who  made  war  against 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  (Eneus  had  neglected.  Vid.  (Eneus. 
No  sooner  were  they  destroyed,  than  Diana 
punished  the  negligence  of  GSneus  by  a  greater 
calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which 
laid  waste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invinci- 
ble on  account  of  its  immense  size.  It  became 
soon  a  public  concern,  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  assembled  to  destroy  this  terrible  ani- 
mal, and  nothing  became  more  famous  in  my- 
thological historv  than  the  hunting  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  The  princes  and  chiefs  who  as- 
sembled, and  who  are  mentioned  by  mvtholo- 
guts,  are  Meleager,  son  of  (Eneus,  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  Dryas  son  of  Mar^ 
Castor  and  Pollux  sons  of  Jupirer  and  Leda, 
Pirithous  son  of  Ixion,  Thesus  son  of  ^feus, 
Anceus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Aame- 
tus  son  of  Pheres,  Jason  son  of  iBson,  Peleus 
and  Teleraon  sons  of  JEacus,  Iphicles  son  of 
Amphitryon,  Eurytrion  son  of  Actor,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schcenens,  tolas  the  friend  of  Her- 
cules, the  sons  of  Thestius,  Amphiaraus  son  of 
Oileus,  Protheus,  Cometes,  the  brothers  of  Al- 
thaea, Hippothous  son  of  (jereyon,  Leucippus, 
Adrastus,  Ceneus,  Phileus,  £cheon,  lielex, 
Phcenix  son  of  Amvntor,  Panopeus,  Hyleus, 
Hippasus,  Nestor,  Menoctius,  the  father  of  Pa- 
troclus,  Amphicides,  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulvs- 
ses,  and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  This 
troop  of  armed  men  attacked  the  boar  with  un- 
usual fury,  and  it  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea- 
fer.  The  conqueror  gave  the  skin  and  the 
ead  to  Atalanta,  who  had  first  wounded  the 
animal.  This  partiality  to  a  woman  irritated 
the  others,  and  particularly  Toxeus  and  Plexip- 
pns,  the  brothers  of  Althsa,  and  they  endeav- 
oured to  rob  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  pre^ 
ent  Meleager  defended  a  woman  of  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  at- 
tempt Meantime,  the  news  of  this  celebrated 
conquest  had  already  reached  Calydon,  and 
Althaea  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return 
thanks  for  the  victoir  which  her  son  had  gain- 
ed. As  she  went,  sne  met  the  corpses  of  her 
brothers  that  were  brought  fVom  the  chase,  and 
at  this  mournful  spectacle  she  filled  the  whole 
city  with  her  lamentations.   She  was  upon  this 
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iBibrmed  thai  tbcy  bad  been  killDd  by  Mtlt%- 
ger,  and  iu  ihe  moment  of  her  resenUncnt,  to 
reirenge  tbe  deatb  of  ber  brocben,  sbe  threw 
into  the  fire  the  fiital  slick  on  which  her  son's 
life  depended,  and  Meleager  died  as  soon  as  it 
was  consumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the 
firebrand,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  this 
iable  is  posterior  to  that  poet's  ase.  But  he  says 
that  the  death  of  Toxeos  and  JEHezippus  so  irri- 
tated Althaea,  that  she  uttered  tbe  uMst  horrible 
curses  and  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  her 
son.  Meleacer  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  as  also  Atalanta.  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  6. — 4;M^ 
Uti.  1,  arg.  1,  y.  997,  J.  3,  v.  blQ.—Flacc,  1  and 
$.--Paus.  10,  c  ZL—Rygin,  14.--Oru2.  Mel, 
S.— Homer.  JL  9.     Vid,  Part  IL 

MeleIorides,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  daugh- 
ters of  CEneus  and  Althaea.  They  were  so  dis- 
consolate at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager, 
that  they  refused  all  aliment,  and  were  changed 
into  birds  called  Meleagrides.  Tbe  youngest 
of  the  sisters.  Gorge  and  Dejanira,  who  had 
been  married,  escaped  this  metamorphosis. 
4p<fUod.  I,  c  a.— Orirf.  ^kl.  8,  v.  640.— Piw. 
10,  c.  36. 

M^LicERTi,  Meliccrtss,  or  Meucertds.  a 
«on  of  Aihamas  and  Ino.  Vid.  Aikamas.  Aner 
his  transformation,  Melicerta  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palsmon, 
and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portnmnus. 
Some  snppo^  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  in 
honour  ofhim.  ApoUod.  1.  c.  ^  1.  3,  a  4. — 
paw.  1,  c.  44.— i^^n.  fab.  1  and  2.— Ori^ 
Mt.  4,  V.  529,  ^.—Phd.  de  Svmp. 

Melissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Amalthaea,  fed  Jupi- 
ter with  the  milk  of  ^oats.  She  first  found  out 
the  means  of  collecting  honey ;  whence  some 
have  imagined  that  she  was  changed  ioto  a  bee, 
as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  lor  that  insect. 

Columell.- II.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who 

married  loachus,  by  whom  she  had  Phoroneus 
and  iEgialus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Melpomene,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  oyer 
tragedy.  Horace  has  addresed  the  finest  of  his 
odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry. 
Her  garments  were  .splendid ;  she  wore  a  bus- 
kin, and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  tbe 
other  a  sceptre  and  crowns.  Horat.  3,  od.  4. — 
He^icd.  Tkeog, 

Mbmnon,  a  king  of  .Ethiopia,  son  of  Titho- 
nus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  assist  his  uncle  Priam  during 
the  Trojan  war,  where  be  behayed  with  great 
courage,  and  killed  Antilochus,  Nestor's  son. 
The  ased  father  challenged  the  .Ethiopian 
monarch,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on  account  of 
the  yenerable  age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that 
of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  in 
the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trqan  armies. 
Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her 
son,  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter,  all  bathed  in  tears, 
and  begged  (he  god  to  grant  her  son  such  hon- 
ours as  might  distingnish  him  from  other  mor- 
tals. Japiter  consented,  and  immediately  a 
numerous  flight  of  birds  issued  from  the  burn- 
ing pile  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and  after 
they  had  flown  three  times  round  the  flames, 
they  diyided  Ihemselyes  into  two  separate 
bodiesj  and  fon^t  with  such  acrimony  that 
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above  half  of  ihcm  feU  down  into  th^  tat  ai 
victims  to  appease  the  manes  oif  M^mnnp 
These  birds  were  called  Jukmrnamda;  and  ]£ 
has  been  observed  by  some  of  the  ancients^  iliat 
they  never  lailed  to  return  yearly  to  iJbe  tmnb 
of  Memnon  in  TroasL  and  repeat  t^  same 
bloody  engagemeftt,  in  hoBonr  of  the  hero  frooi 
whom  they  received  their  name.  The  .£thio- 
pians  or  Egyptians,  over  whom  Menuum  reign- 
ed, erected  a  celebrated  statue  to  the  bononr  of 
their  mcmarch.  This  statue  had  the  voodertul 
property  of  uttering^  a  melodious  sound  eyezj 
day.  at  sun-rising,  uke  that  which  is  heard  U 
the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a  harp  when  it  is 
wound  up.  This  was  e£cted  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  when  they  fell  upon  it.  At  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  night,  the  sound  was  lugu- 
brious. This  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  geographer  Strabo,  who  confesses  himself 
ignorant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  basis 
of  the  statue,  or  the  people  that  were  then  road 
U.  This  celebrated  statue  was  dismantled  by 
order  of  Cambyses,  when  he  conquered  ^ypt» 
and  its  ruins  still  astonish  modem  trayellers  oy 
their  grandeur  and  beanty.  Meatnoa  was  the 
inventor  of  the  alphabet,  according  to  Anti> 
elides,  a  writer  mentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  c  56L 
Mosck.  in  Bion.'-Oxnd.  MU.  13,  y.  578,  &c.~ 
jElian.  5,  c.  l.—Paus.  1,  c.  42.  L  10.  c.  31.— 
Strab.  13  and  IT^Juv.  15,  y.  5.— PAtMErs.  ta 
ApoUod.^Plin.  36,  c.  7.— fimcr.  M.  9.— 
Qtiini.  CiM.'-Vid.  Part  H. 

Mena.  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rmne,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  women.  She  was  the 
same  as  Juno.  According  to  some^  the  sacri- 
fices oflTered  to  her  were  young  puppies  thatslDI 
sucked  their  mother.  Aag.  de  C&.  /?.  4L  c  2.  * 
—Plin.  29,  c.  4.  ^ 

Menalippe,  I.  a  sister  of  Antiope,  qaeenof 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  natioa. 
Sbe  was  ransomd,  and  Hercules  receiyed  ia 
exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen.  Jkr. 

8,  y.  239. 11.  A  daughter  af  the  centaur 

Chiron,  beloved  by  ^olus,  son  of  Hellea.  She 
was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  called  Ocyroe. 
Some  suppose  that  she  assumed  the  name  of 
Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of  Ocyroe.  She  be> 
came  a  constellation  alter  death,  called  the 
horse.  Some  authors  call  her  Hippe  or  Eyippe. 
Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  IS.— Potbtx.  4. Mena- 
lippe is  a  name  common  to  other  persons,  bat 
it  IS  generally  spelt  Meianippf  by  tJkc  best  au- 
thors.—  Vid.  Melanippe. 

Menelaub.     Vid.  Part  IL 

M&nesteus.     Vid.  Part  TL 

Mencegeus,  I.  a  Theban,  fiither  of  Hippo- 
nome,  Jocasta,  and  Creon.— II.  A  yooag 
Theban,  son  of  Creon.  He  oflered  himaelf  to 
death,  when  Teresias,  to  in.<iure  yictory  oo  the 
side  of  Thebes  against  the  Argiye  forces;,  or- 
dered the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  sprang  from  the  dra- 
gon's teeth,  and  he  killed  himself  near  the  cave 
where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly  re- 
sided. Tbe  gods  required  this  sacrifice  becaos 
the  dragon  had  been  killed  by  Cadmus,  and  no 
sooner  was  Meno^ceus  dead,  than  bis  roontiy- 
men  obtained  the  victory.  SUU.  Tlaft.  10,  y. 
614.— ^itrtp.  Phctr^-— ApoUod.  3,  c.  6L — Ck. 
Tusc.  1,  c  ^-^Sophod.  ta  AnUf^ 

MsNcsryus,  a  son  of  Actor  ana  .Cgiaia.    He 
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kftliis  mother  and  went  to  Opus,  where  be  had, , 
by  Sthenele,  or,  accordiae  to  others,  by  Philo- 
mela or  Polymelap  Patroclus,  often  called  from 
him  Mmatides.  Menoetios  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
eonaats.  ^poUod,  3,  e.  3i. — Bomer.  JEL  1,  y. 
m-B^gin.  fab.  97. 

MjBRi,  a  do^  of  Icarios,  whoj  by  his  cri2& 
showed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father  haa 
been  thrown.  Immediately  after  this  discovery, 
the  daughter  hung  herseli  in  desfMur,  and  the 
dog  pioed  away,  and  was  made  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens,  known  by  the  name  of  Canis. 
OvU.  Md,   7,  ▼.  deS.Syjgin.  fab.  130.— 

Mebcujuus,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.    There  were  no 
less  thao  five  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero: 
a  son  of  CoBlas  and  Lax :  a  son  of  Valens  and 
Coronis }  a  son  of  the  mle ;  a  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia ;  and  another,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Tbaut    Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Proserpine.    To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia  the  actions  of  a]l  the  others  have  been 
probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  best  known.   Mercury  was  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular;  he 
was  the  patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds*, 
he  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  in- 
fernal regions;  and  not  only  presided  over  ora- 
tors, merchants,  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  the 
god  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest 
persons.    His  name  is  derived  a  mercUna^  be- 
cause he  was  the  god  of  merchandise  among 
the  Latins.    He  was  bom^  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,'  in  Arcadia^  on  mount 
Cyllene,  and  in  his  infancy  he  was  mtrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Seasons.    The  day  that  he  was 
bom,  or,  more  probably,  the  following  day,  he 
gave  an  early  proof  or  nls  craftiness  and  dis- 
honesty, in  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus 
which  Apollo  tended.    He  eave  another  proof 
of  his  thievish  propensity,  hy  taking  also  the 
quiver  and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd ;  and 
he  increased  his  fame  by  robbing  r^eptime  of 
his  trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle.  Mars  of  his 
sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of 
nan^  of  his  mechanical  instruments.    Those 
specimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
lot  ice  of  the  gods^  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  his 
nessenser,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
issembhr  of  the  gods.    This  last  office  he  dis- 
:  barged  till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede.    He 
vas  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven  with  a 
vin^     cap  called  p^^tuus.  and  with  wings  for 
lis  feet  called  ialaria.    He  had  also  a  short 
word,  called  Aerm,  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
Je  was  the  conndant  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and 
e  often  was  set  to  watch  over  the  jealousy  and 
itrigues  of  Juno.    The  invention  of  the  lyre 
nd  its  seven  strings  is  ascribed  to  him.    This 
e  gave  to  Apollo,  and  received  in  exchange 
le  celebratea  caduceus  with  which  the  sod  of 
oetry  used  to  drive  the  flocks  of  Kins  Adme- 
is.      Vid.  Caduceus.    In  the  wars  of  the  giants 
gainst  the  gods,  Mercuiy  showed  himself  spir- 
ed, brave  and  active.  He  delivered  Mars  from 
le  long  confinement  which  he  suffered  from 
le  superior  power  of  the  Aloides.    He  pnri- 
sd  the  Daoaides  of  the  murder  of  their  hus- 
ind ;  he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infer- 
li   regions;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed 
rgus;  he  sold  Hecrules  to  Omphale,  the  ^ueen 


of  tydiAi  he  oondocted  Priam  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hec- 
tor; and  he  carried  thewfiMtt  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa,  Mercury  had  manv  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  called  CyUenius, 
Tricephalos,  Agooeus,  &c.  His  chiLaren  are 
also  numerous  as  well  as  his  amours.  He  was 
father  of  Autolycus,  by  Chione ;  Cephalos,  by 
Creusa ;  and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some. 
He  was  also  lather  of  Hermaphroditos,  by  Ve- 
nus ;  of  Pan,  by  Dryope,  or  Penelope.  His 
worship  was  well  established,  particularly  in 
Qreece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  He  was  worshipped 
at  Tanagra,  m  BoMtia,  under  the  name  of  Orir 
ophorus,  and  represented  as  carrying  a  ram  oi^ 
his  shoulders,  because  he  delivered  the  inhabi- 
tants from  a  pestilence  by  telling  them  to  cariy 
a  ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their 
city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  celebratea 
a  festival,  on  the  15lh  of  May,  in  honour  of 
MercuiT,  in  a  temple  near  tlue  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  a  calf;  and  particularly  the  tongues 
of  animals  were  offered.  After  the  votaries  had 
sprinkled  themselves  with  water  with  laurel 
leaves,  they  offered  prayers  to  the  divinity,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and  to 
forgive  whatever  artful  measures,  false  oaths,  or 
falsehoods,  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  gain.  Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on 
monuments  with  a  large  doak  round  ois  aniL 
or  tied  under  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  ot 
his  power  and  offices  are  his  eaduceus^  his  peta- 
SU9,  and  his  UUaria.  In  Egypt,  his  statues  rep- 
resented him  with  the  head  of  a  dog;  whence 
he  was  often  confounded  with  Anubis,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrifice  of  a  stork.  Offerings  of 
milk  and  honey  were  made  because  he  was  the 
god  of  eloquence,  whose  powers  were  sweet 
and  persuasive.  The  Qreeks  and  Romans  of- 
feree tongues  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  as  he  was  the  patron  of  speaking,  of  which 
the  tongue  b  the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues 
represent  him  as  without  arms,  because,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can  pre- 
vail over  every  thing,  even  without  the  assist- 
ance of  arms.  Homer.  Od.  1,  &c.  Jl.  1,  &c. — 
Ifymn.  in  Msrc. — lAieian.  in  Mori.  Dial.^^' 
Ovid.  /?W.  5,  v.  667.  ML  1,  4,  U,  14.— ilfor- 
tial.  9,  ep.  Zb.-^SUU.  lUeb.  i.—Paus.  1,  7,  8 
and  B.—Orj^ieus.—Piui.  in  Num.—Varre  dt 
L.  L.^.—Plvi.in  Pkad.—Liv.^.-^Vifg.  Q. 
1.  JEn.  1,  V.  4B.'-Diod.  4  and  b.^-ApoUad.  1, 
3  and  Z.—ApoUen.  Arg.  h^Haral.  1,  od.  10.— 
ffvgin.  fab.  P.  A.  %'"Tzetz.  in  Lvp.  219.— 
Cic.  de  J^at.  D.—lMctaniius.^Philoar.  1.— 
Icon.  c.  ^.—Manil.—Miicrod,  1,  Sat,  c  19. 
Vid.  Part  11. 

M£ri5nes.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Mf.r5pe,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  mar- 
ried Sisyphus,  son  of  .£olus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death.  Vid.  Pleiades.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Merope 
appears  more  dim  and  obscure  than  the  rest, 
because  she,  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a 
mortal,  while  her  sisters  married  some  of  the 
^ods  or  their  descendants.  Ovid,  flast.  4,  v. 
175.— OtW.  \.^nttgin.  fab.  V92.^ApoUod.  1,  c 
9.     Vid.  Part  n. 

Mestor,  I.  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromedi^ 
who  married  Lysidice,  danghter  of  Pelops^  by 
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▼hom  he  had  HippoUioe.— ^*IL  A  ton  of  Pte- 
rilaus. 

MrrANiRA,  the  wife  of  Celeas,  kin^  of  Eleti- 
sis,  who  first  taught  mankind  agricaltiire.  She 
is  also  called  Mennira.    AvMod.  1,  c.  S. 

MenADi^SA,  a  aanghter  of  Ennalamus,  who 
married  Cecrops,  by  whom  she  had  Pandion. 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  Id. 

Metis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.    She  was  Ju- 

5 iter's  first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  f  reat  pru- 
ence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods. 
Japiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should  brine 
forth  into  the  world  a  child  more  cunning  and 
greater  than  himself,  devoured  her  in  the  first 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some  time  after  this 
adventure,  the  gwl  had  his  head  opened,  from 
which  issued  Minerva,  armed  from  nead  to  foot. 
Hesiod.  TlUog.v.  890. — By  gin, 

MIdas,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Gk>rdins  or 
Gorgias.  The  hospitality  he  showed  toSilenus, 
the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  some  peasants,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed ;  and  Midas  was  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever recompense  he  pleased.  He  demanded  of 
the  ^od  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turn- 
ed into  gold.  His  prayer  was  granted;  and 
when  the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present  which  must  prove  so 
fatal  to  the  receiver.  He  was  ordered  to  wash 
himself  in  the  river  Pactolus,  whose  sands  were 
turned  into  ^Id  by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some 
time  aAer  this  adventure,  Midas  had  the  impru- 
dence to  support  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apol- 
lo in  singing  and  in  playing  upon  the  flute ;  for 
which  rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno- 
rance and  stupidity.  This,  Midas  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but 
one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afhiio 
to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  resent- 
ment, he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after 
he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas  had  the  ears 
of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if 
he  had  buried  his  words  in  the  ground.  On 
that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a  number 
of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated  Iw  the  wind, 
uttered  the  same  sound  that  had  been  buriea 
beneath,  and  published  to  the  world  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fable 
of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the  supposition 'that  he 
kept  a  number  of  informers  ana  spies,  who  were 
continuallv  employed  in  gathering  every  sedi- 
tious word  that  might  drop  from  the  mouths  of 
his  subjects.  Midas,  according  to  Strabo,  died 
of  drinking  bull's  hot  blood.  This  he  did,  as 
Plutarch  mentions,  to  free  himself  fVom  the  nu- 
merous ill  dreams  which  continually  tormented 
him.  Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of 
Cybele.  He  built  a  town  which  he  called  An- 
cyrsB.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  5. — Pint,  dn  Superst. 
•^Strab.  l.—ffijgin.  fab.  191,  274.— JMba:.  7>r. 
30. — Pans.  1,  c.  4.— Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  6. — Berth 
da.  1,  c  U.—jElian.  V.  H.  4  and  12.— Oic  de 
Div.  1,  c.  36, 1.  2,  c.  31. 

MiLANioN,  I.  a  youth  who  became  enamoured 
of  Atalanta.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  Meleager  or  Hlppomanes.  Oisid.  Art. 
Am.  2,  V.  188. 11.  A  son  of  Amphidamas. 

M1LE8IU8,  a  surname  of  Apollo, 

MiLiSTDB,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  ftom 
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Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  ke 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caiiag 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  hy  ha 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
quered a  city  there  called  Anactoria,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  farther  say,  that  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
the  women  among  his  soldiers.  Cranea,  a 
daughter  of  the  Maeandefi  fell  to  his  share. 
Strab.  14.— Orti<.  Mei,  9,  T.  446,—Patts.  7,  c. 
2.— ApoUod.  3.  c.  1. 

MiNfeiDES,  the  daughters  of  Minyas  or  1& 
neus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  B<BoUa.  They 
were  three  in  number.  Lenconoe,  Lencippe, 
and  Alcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  first  Cljniene 
and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies  of  Baicchns, 
for  which  impiety  the  god  in^ired  them  with 
an  unconquerable  desire  of  eatmg  human  llesh. 
They  drew  lots  which  of  them  should  giv^e  up 
her  son  as  food  to  the  rest  The  lot  fell  upoa 
Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son  Hippasus, 
who  was  instantly  devoured  by  the  three  sis- 
ters. They  were  changed  into  bats.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bloody  crime,  it  was  nsoal 
among  the  Orchoroenians  for  the  high-prie^, 
&s  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  to  pmsne, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  all  the  women  who  bad 
entered  the  temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  first  he 
came  up  to.  Ond.  MeL  4,  fab.  13. — m^ 
Quad.  Gr,  38. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jnpirer^ 
brain  without  a  mother.  The  power  of  Minerva 
was  great  in  heaven ;  she  could  hurl  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  bestow 
the  gift  of  prophecy :  and,  indeed,  she  was  the 
onlv  one  or  all  the  divinities  whose  authority 
and  consequence  were  equal  to  those  of  Jupiter. 
Her  quarrel  with  Nep(une,conceming  the  rif^t 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cecixipia, 
deserves  attention.  The  assembly  of  the  gods 
settled  the  dispute,  by  promising  the  preference 
to  whichever  of  me  two  gave  the  most  nseAil 
and  necessary  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Keptune,  upon  this^  struck  the  ^rom^id 
with  his  triaent,  and  immediately  a  horse  issued 
from  the  earth.  Minerva  produced  the  olive^ 
and  obtained  the  victory  hy  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gods,  who  onserved  that  the  olive, 
as  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
victorious  deity  called  the  capital  Atktndc,  and 
became  the  mtelar  goddess  ot  the  place.  The 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  proved 
ineffectual,  and  her  chastity  was  not  violated, 
though  the  god  left  on  her  body  the  marls  of 
h  is  passion.  Minerva  was  the  first  who  built  a 
s^ip,  and  it  was  her  zeal  for  navigation,  and  her 
care  for  the  Argonauts,  which  placed  the  pro- 
phetic tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship  Argo 
when  going  to  Colchis.  She  was  known  among 
the  ancients  by  many  names.  She  was  called 
Athena,  Pallas,  (  Vii.  Pottos,^  Parthenos,  from 
her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy;  Tritooia, 
because  worshipped  near  the  lake  Trilonis; 
QIaucopis,  from  tbeblueness  of  her  eyes;  Ar|o- 
rea,from  her  presiding  over  markets;  Hippo, 
because  she  first  taught  mankind  how  to  maa- 
age  the  horse;  Stratea  and  Area,  from  her 
martial  character;  Coryphagenes,  because  bom 
from  Jupiter's  brain ;  Sais,  because  worshipped 
at  Sais,  &e.    Some  attributed  to  her  the  invcn* 
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tion  of  the  flate,  whence  she  was  sumamed 
Andon,  Luscinia^  Mttsica,  Salpiga,  iSic.  She, 
as  it  is  reported,  once  amused  herself  in  play- 
ing upon  her  favourite  flme  before  Juno  and 
Venus,  but  the  goddesses  ridiculed  the  distor- 
tion of  her  face  in  blowing  the  instrument 
Minerva,  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  re- 
marks by  looking  at  herself  in  a  fountain  near 
mount  Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument, 
and  denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
found  it  Vid.  Marsyas,  The  worship  of 
Minerva  was  universally  established ;  she  had 
magnificent  temples  in  Elgypt,  Phoenicia,  all 
parbi  of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Sicily.  Sais, 
Rhodes,  and  Athens,  particularly  claimed  her 
attention;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Jupiter 
rained  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  veneration 
and  such  an  early  reverence  to  the  divinity  of 
his  daughter.  The  festivals  celebrated  in  her 
honour  were  solemn  and  magnificent.  Vid. 
Panathenaa.  She  was  invoked  by  every  artist, 
and  particularly  such  as  worked  in  wood,  em- 
broidery, painting,  and  sculpture.  It  was  the 
duty  01  almost  every  member  of  society  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  and  patronage  or  a  deity 
who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  reason. 
Hence  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to  say : — 

T^  nikU  UwiiA  dices^  faciesw  MttiervA^ 

and: — 

Qui  bene  piaearii  PdUade^  dodus  erii. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  characters  in  which  she 
appeared.  She  generally  appeared  with  a 
countenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness 
and  composure  than  of  solbi&ss  and  grace.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a 
shield,  with  the  dying  nead  of  Medusa  upon  it. 
Sometimes,  this  Gorgon's  head  was  on  her 
breastplate,  with  living  serpents  writhing  round 
it,  as  well  as  round  her  shield  and  helmet.  In 
most  of  her  statues  she  is  represented  as  sitting, 
and  sometimes  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  distaff 
instead  of  a  spear.  When  she  appeared  as  the 
joddess  of  the  liberal  arts,  she  was  arrayed  in 
I  variegated  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  pejh 
um.  Some  of  her  statues  represented  her  nel- 
net  with  a  sphinx  in  the  middle,  supported  on 
either  side  oy  griflins.  In  some  medals,  a 
rhariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a 
Iragon  or  a  serpent,  with  winding  spires,  appear 
it  the  top  of  her  helmet.  She  was  partial  to 
be  olive  tree;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her 
a  vourite  birds,  and  the  dragon,  among  reptiles, 
ras  sacfed  to  her.  The  functions,  offices,  and 
ctions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous,  that 
ley  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than  one 
erson.  Cicero  speaks  of  five  persons  of  this 
ame ;  a  Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo;  adaugh- 
;r  of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sais,  in 
Igrypt ;  a  third,  bom  from  Jupiter's  brain ;  a 
:>u  rth,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Coryphe ;  and  a 
Ah,  daughter  of  Pallas,  generally  represented 
'it  h  winged  shoes.  This  last  put  her  father  to 
eath  because  he  attempted  her  virtue.    Pans, 

2,  3,  &Q.Sorai.  1.  od.  16, 1.  3,  od.  4.— Fir^. 
^Jn.  2,  SLcSirab.  6,  9  and  l3.—Pkiloa.  lean. 
—  Ovid.  Fast.  3.  dtc.  Mti,  B.-^Cic.  de  Nat.  Z). 

c.  15, 1.  3,  c.  33,  Ac.'-'ApoUod.  1,  Ac-^Pin- 
zr.    (Hymp.  l.^lMcan,  9,  v.  ^SL—SopkocL 


(Edip.^Bifmer.  B.  Ac.  Od.  Bymn.  ad  PaU.— 
Diod.  5. — Hesiod.  Tkeoe. — jEichyl.  in  Ewn. — 
lAtcian.  Dial. — Clem.  jSex.  Strom.  2. — Orpheus^ 
Hymn.  31.— Q.  Smym.  14,  v.  HS.—ApoU.  1.— 
Hygin.  fab.  leS.'-SUU,  Tkeb.  2,  v.  721, 1.  7,  &c. 
^CaUim.inCerer.—jElian.  V.  H.  \,^.—C.  Nep. 
in  Paus.'^PhU.  in  Lye.  &c.— TAwcyrf.  1.— £fe- 
rodol.  5. 

MiNoa,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  who  gave  lawa  to  his  subjects  B.  C. 
1406,  which  still  remained  in  full  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
moderation  procured  him  the  appellation  of  the 
favourite  of  the  gods,  the  confidant  of  Jupiter, 
the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of  Grec/:e ; 
and,  according  to  tne  poets,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  equitv  after  death,  with  the  office  of  su- 
preme and  absolute  judge  in  the  infernal  regions. 
In  this  capacity,  he  is  represented  sitting  m  the 
middle  of^the  shades,  and  holdin^j;  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  The  dead  plead  their  different  causes 
before  him,  and  the  impartial  judge  shakes  the 
fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with  the  destinies  ot 
mankind.  He  married  Ithona,  by  whom  he 
had  Lycastes,  who  was  the  father  of  Minos  2d. 
Hmner.  Od.  19,  v.  178.— Fw.  ASn.  6,  v.  4^— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  l.—Bygin.  fab.  41.— Diod.  4.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  28. The  2d  was  a  son  of  Ly- 
castes, the  son  of  Minos  I.  a  king  of  Crete.  He 
married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many  children.  He 
increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  neighbguring  islands ;  but  he 
snowed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put  to 
death  his  son  Androgens.  Vid.  Androgens.  He 
took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  (  Vid, 
StyUa^  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  victory,  he 
obiigea  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  yearly  to 
Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same  number 
of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
Vid.  MinoUmrus,  This  bloody  tribute  was  at 
last  abolished  when  Theseus  destroyed  the 
monster.  Vid.  7%eseus.  When  Daedalus,  whose 
industry  and  invention  had  fabricated  the  laby- 
rinth, and  whose  imprudence  in  assisting  Pa- 
siphae, in  the  gratincation  of  her  unnatural 
desires,  had  offended  Minoi,  fled  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement  with  wings,  (  Vid.  Dadalus^) 
and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  tne  incensed  mon- 
arch pursued  the  offender,  resolved  to  punish 
his  infidelity.  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had 
hospitably  received  Daedalus,  entertained  his 
royal  guest  wiUi  dissembled  friendship;  and 
that  he  might  not  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose 
ingenuity  and  abilities  he  so  well  knew,  he  put 
Aunos  todeath.  Some  say  that  it  was  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cocalus  who  put  the  king  of  Crete  to 
death,  by  detaining  him  so  long  in  a  bath  till  he 
fainted,  after  which  the^  suffocated  hiuL  Minos 
died  about  36  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  father  of  Androgeus,  Glaucus,  and  Deuca- 
lion, and  two  daughters  Fhsedra  and  Ariadne. 
Many  authors  have  confounded  the  two  mon- 
archs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson;  but  Homer. Plutarch,  and  Diodorus, 
prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  different 
person*.  Paius.  in  Aeh.  4.— Plirf.  in  T%es. — 
Hyifin.  fab.  41.— Otmi  Akt.  8,  v.  Ul.-^Diod.  4. 
—  Virg.  Mn,  6,  v.  21.— Piiii.  in  Min.'-AiAgn. 
FlaccM. 

MiNOTAiTBOa,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  a  man 
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and  half  a  ball,  aeeordiiig  to  this  Terse  of  Ovid 

Senib&vem^^  virwrn^  sewUvtnmque  bovem. 

It  was  the  froit  of  Pasiphae's  amours.  Minos 
confined  in  the  labyrinth  a  monster  which  con- 
rinced  the  world  of  his  wife's  lasciviousness, 
and  reflected  disgrace  upon  his  fa  mil/.  The 
Minotanr  nsnally  devonred  the  chosen  yonng 
men  and  maidens  whom  the  tyranny  of  Minos 
yearly  exacted  from  the  Athenians.  Thesens 
delivered  his  country  from  this  shamefViI  trib- 
nte,  when  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  voracity  of  the  Minotaur,  and,  l^ 
means  of  Ariadne,  the  king's  daughter,  he  de- 
stroyed the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from 
the  windinp  of  the  labyrinih.  Some  suppose 
that  Pasiphae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her 
hnsband's  courtiers,  called  Taurus,  and,  some 
time  after,  brought  twins  into  the  world,  one  of 
whom  greatly  resembled  Minos  and  the  other 
Taurus.  In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their 
countenance  with  that  of  their  supposed  fathers 
originated  their  name,  and  consequently  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Minotanr.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  2.^ 
Bifgin.  fab.  40.— PIfii.  in  THes^—Palaphat.'- 
Virg.  JBn.  6.  v.  26. 

BlTNTHE,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by  Pin- 
to. Proserpine  discovered  her  hasband's  amour, 
and  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb  called  by 
the  same  name,  mint    Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  '729. 

Mi^TTAS,  a  kmg  of  Bceotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tritegonia,  of  Neptune  and  Callirhoe,  or 
of  Chryses,  Neptune's  son,  and  Chrysogenia, 
Ae  daughter  of  Halmns.  He  married  Clyto- 
dora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Periclymenus, 
and  Eteoclymenns.  He  was  father  or  Orcho- 
menos,  Diochithondes,  and  Athamas,  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage  with  Phanasora,  the  daughter  of 
Paon.  According  toPlntarch  and  Ovid  he  had 
three  daughters.  Vid.  Afneides.  Paus.  9,  c.36. — 
PliU.  Quaa.  Orae.  38.— Ov.  Mtt.  4^  v.  1  and  468. 

Mrraaifl,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  the 
sun,  or,  according  to  others,  Venus  Urania. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  the 
Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this 
inscription,  Deo  Soli  Mttkra^  or  Soli  Deo  invic- 
to  MithrtB.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
young  man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tnr- 
ban  after  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  He  sup- 
ports his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  the 
gronnd,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  h'^'-'*  'n  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  plung'  •  'ger 
into  his  neck.  SUU.  TkA.  1,  v.  790  —C:  i.  4, 
c.  13.— C&nuftAn.  de  Laud.  Stil.  1. 

Mnasilus,  a  youth  who  assisted  <  .  '^-  '  to 
tie  the  old  Silenus,  whom  they  found  i«'"  .  in  a 
cave.  Some  imagine  that  Vireil  spoix  f  \  i  rua 
under  the  name  of  Mnasilus.   virg.l.:^  (  -  13. 

MN£M6flfNE,  a  daughter  of  Coeh  k.^  IVr- 
ra,  mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  X  .^ '  ?t  .7ho 
assumed  the  form  of  a  shepherd  l  *  .v.  v  her 
company.  The  word  Mnemonyne  sij-i  *;  >  -  ertir 
orpf  and  therefore  the  poets  have  n :  t^  •  .  .led 
memory  the  mother  or  the  Muses,  b'  'f<  it  is 
to  that  mental  endowment  that  m-^  '  i-  are 
indebted  for  their  progress  in  scier  o^id. 
Met.  6,  fab.  ^.—Pindar.  Jsth,  6.— BSrst  vf  T'^og, 
-^Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. 

MMftvis,  a  celebrated  bull,  sacred  *>  •  ^  an, 
in  the  town  of  Heliopolis.  He  was  v  r . .  -  jed 
with  the  same  superstitious  ceremon  '-s  • ' .  pis, 
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and,  at  his  death  he  received  the  most  noagniit- 
cent  funeral.  He  was  the  emblem  of  Osiris. 
Diod,  l.^PUd,  d£  Ind. 

MdLORCHDs,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleoine, 
whp  received  Hercules  with  great  hospifalitv. 
The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he  received, 
destroyed  the  Nemaean  lion,  which  laid  waste 
the  neighbonring;  country,  and  therefore  the 
Nemaean  games,  instituted  on  this  occasion,  are 
to  be  understood  by  the  words  Imcus  MolarckL 
There  were  two  festivals  instituted  in  his  hon- 
our, called  Malorckea.  Martial.  9,  ep.  44,  L 
14,  ep.  44.— ApoUod.  2,  c.  b.—Virg.  G,  3,  v.  19. 
^SUU.  Theb.  4,  v.  160. 

MorxMBUs.     Vid.  Part  IL 

MoMus,  a  ffod  of  pleasantry  amon^  the  an- 
cients, son  of  rlox,  according  to  Hesiod.  He 
was  continually  employed  in  satirising  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  lamed 
to  ridicule.  He  censured  the  house  which  B4i- 
nerva  had  made,  because  the  goddess  had  not 
made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad  ne^ 
bourhood  mi^ht  be  avoided.  Venus  herself  was 
exposed  to  his  satire ;  and  when  the  sneerina^ 
god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  body  of  the  nakea 
goddess,  he  observed,  as  he  retired,  that  the 
noise  of  her  feet  was  too  loud,  and  greatly  im- 
proper in  the  goddess  of  beauty.  These  reflec- 
tions upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that  Monoi 
was  driven  from  heaven.  He  is  geDermlly 
represented  raising  a  mask'from  his  race,  and 
holding  a  small  fi^re  in  his  hand.  Haied. » 
T%eog. — Lucian.  in  Herm. 

Mon£ta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans. She  received  it  because  she  advised 
them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cybele,  lo 
avert  an  earthquake.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  15.— 
Livy  sajrs,  (7,  cap.  28,)  that  a  temple  was  vowed 
to  Juno,  under  this  name,  by  the  dictator  Po- 
rius,  when  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the 
Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple  was  raised  to  the 
goddess  of  the  senate,  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  nad  formerly 
stood.  Sutdas^  however,  says,  that  Juno  was 
sumamed  Moneta,  from  assuring  the  Rooums, 
when  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhos  they  oka- 
plained  of  want  of  pecuniary  resoorces,  that 
money  could  never  fail  to  those  who  cultivated 
justice. 

MoNYCRua,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could  root 
up  trees,  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  He  re- 
ceives his  name  from  his  having  the  feet  of  a 
horse,  as  the  word  implies.    Juv.  1,  y.  11. 

Mopsus,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Man- 
to  and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  consulted  by  AmphimachuSy  king  of  Colo- 
phon, who  wished  to  know  what  success  would 
attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  be  was  going  to 
undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest  calami- 
ties ;  but  Calchas.  who  had  been  a  soothsayer 
of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  promised 
the  greatest  success.  Araphimacbns  followed 
the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but  the  opinion  of  M<^ 
sua  was  fully  verified.  This  had  such  as  eflect 
upon  Calchas  that  he  died  soon  aAer.  Hs 
death  is  attributed  by  some  to  another  mortifica- 
tion of  the  same  nature.  The  two  soothsayers, 
jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  came  to  a  trial  at 
their  skill  in  divination.  Calchas  first  asked 
his  antagonist  how  many  figs  a  neighbocrinc 
tree  bore ;  ten  thousand  except  one,  rqplied 
Mopsus,  and  one  single  vessel  can  coDtain  tiKm 
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an.  The  ^  were  gathered,  and  bis  conjee- 
tares  were  trae.  Mopsas  now,  to  try  hisf  adver- 
sary, asked  him  how  many  young  ones  a  certain 
pregnant  sow  woold  bring  forth.  Calchas  con- 
fessed his  ignorance,  and  Mopsas  immediately 
said,  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  mor- 
row len  young  ones,  of  which  only  one  should 
be  a  male,  all  black ;  and  that  the  females  should 
all  be  known  by  their  white  streaks.  The 
morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction, 
and  Calchas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
his  defeat  produced.  Mopsus,  after  death,  was 
ranked  among  the  gods;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decisive  an- 
swers which  it  gave.  Strab.  9. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. 
— Ammian,  14,  c.  8. — PImt.   de  arac.   defect. 

II.  A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris,  bom  at 

Titaressa  in  Thessaiy.  He  was  the  prophet 
and  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at 
his  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
in  Libya.  Jason  erected  him  a  monument  on 
the  seashore,  where  afterwards  the  Africans 
built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  oraclea.  He 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  son  of 
Manto,  as  their  professions  and  their  names 
were  alike.  Bygin,  fab.  14,  1S8,  173. — 
Strab.  9. 

MoRPBsca,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 

festures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind. 
le  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  a  sleeping  child,  of 
great  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a 
vase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some 
poppies. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  bom  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedsmo- 
riians,  with  great  solemnity,  and  represented  not 
SIS  an  actually  existing  power,  but  &s  an  imagi- 
nary bein^.  Euripides  mtroduces  her  in  one  of 
his  tragedies  on  tne  stage.  The  modems  rep- 
resent her  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scjrtne 
ind  a  cimeter. 

MuLciBER,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  (a  mul- 
-.endoferrumf)  from  his  occupation.  Oiid  MbL 
I,  y.  5.     Vid.  VuUanus, 

MuRTiA,  or  Mtrtii,  (  a  ^^rot^  a  supposed 
;nmame  of  Venus,  because  she  presided  over 
he  mtfrtle.  This  goddess  was  the  patron  of 
dleness  and  cowardice.  Varro  de  L.  L,  4, 
!.32. 

MasjB,  certain  goddesses,  who  presided  over 
>oetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal  arts, 
rhey  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
yne,  and  were  nine  in  number ;  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Poly- 
lymnia.  Calliope,  and  Urania.  Some  .suppose 
hat  there  were  in  ancient  times  only  tnree 
^uses,  Melete,  Mneme,and  A  cede;  others  four, 
Pelxiope,  Aoede,  Arche,  Melete.  They  were, 
ccording  to  others,  daughters  of  Pierus  and 
Lntiope ;  from  which  circumstance  they  are  all 
ailed  Pierides.  The  name  of  Pieridcs  might 
robably  be  derived  ftrom  mount  Pierus  where 
tiey  were  bom.  They  have  been  called  Casta- 
\de%y  AffanippideSf  Lebeihrides^  Anoides^  ffeli- 
(yniadeSf  &c.,  from  the  places  where  they  were 
rorshipppd,  or  over  which  iheypresided.  Apol- 
>,  who  was  the  patron  and  t!^  conductor  of  the 
^uses,  has  received  the  name  of  3fusafrete8,  or 
;ader  of  the  Mnses.    The  same  surname  was  I 
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also  given  to  Hercules.  The  palm-tree,  the 
laurel  and  all  the  foimtains  of  Pindus,  Heli- 
con, Parnassus,  Ac.,  were  sacred  to  the  muses. 
They  were  ceneralty  represented  as  young, 
bnutif ul,  and  modest  virgms.  They  were  fond 
of  solitude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  difler- 
ent  attire,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  they  presided.  Sometimes,  they 
were  represented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  in- 
timate the  near  and  iadisoluble  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  The  Moses  sometimes  appear  with 
wings,  because  by  the  assistance  of  wings  they 
freed  themselves  from  the  violence  of  Pyreneens. 
The  worship  of  the  Muses  was  universally 
established,  particularly  in  the  enlightened  parts 
of  Qreece,  Tbessaly,  and  Italy.  rCo  sacrifices 
were  ever  offered  to  them,  though  no  poet  ever 
began  a  poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  goddesses  who  presided  over  verse.  There 
were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  especially  among  the 
Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians 
observed  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jiipiier  and 
the  Muses.  It  had  been  instimted  by  King  Ar« 
chelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with  sta^  plays, 
games,  and  different  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinned  nine  days,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Muses.  PhU.  EroL — Pouuoi.  jEsekin.  in  Tim. 
—Paus,  9,  c.  ^B.—ApoUod.  I,  c.  3.— Cfc.  de 
Nat,  D.  3,  c.  2l.—Resiod.  Theog.—Virg.jEn, 
— Ovid.  Md.  4,  V.  310. — Bower.  Ifymn,  Shu, — 
Juv.  7. — Diod.  1. — Martial.  4,  ep.  14. 

MuTA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.    Ovid,  Fast.  3,  v.  580. 

MotOnus,  or  MirriNus,  a  deity  anaong  the 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particularly 
new  married  women,  disgraced  themselves  by 
the  ceremonies  which  custom  obliged  them  to 
observe  before  the  statue  of  this  impure  deity. 
August,  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  9,  1.  6,  c.  9. — LadanU. 
1,  c.  90. 

Mtaorus,  or  Mtodes,  a  divinity -among  the 
Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  en- 
treated by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  fVom 
flies  and  seipents.  His  worship  passed  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  Plin.  10,  c.  S8.-— Poitf.  8, 
c.  26. 

Mtrrra,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cy- 
prus. She  became  enamoured  of  her  father, 
and  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis.  When 
Cinyras  was  apprized  of  the  incest  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  and 
Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  chang- 
ed into  a  tree  called  myrrh,  ffygin.  fab.  SB 
and  9n5.'^Ovid  Mst.  10,  v.  298.— Pi«<.  in  Par, 
— ApoUod.  3. 

Myrttlus,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetnsa, 
or  Cieobule,  or  Clvmene,  was  arm-bearer  to 
(Enomaus,  king  of'  Pisa.  He  was  so  experi- 
enced in  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  (Enomaus  the 
switlest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity  proved 
at  last  fatal  to  him.  Vid.  fEnomaus.  The  body 
of  Myrtilus,  according  to  some,  was  carried  by 
the  waves  to  the  seashore,  where  he  received 
an  honourable  burial,  and  as  he  was  the  son  of 
Mercurv,  he  was  made  a  constellation.  Diad 
A.-^Tfygin.  fab.  84  and  234.— Pottf.  8,  c.  14.— 
ApoUon.  1. 

Mtbcellus.    Vid,  Part  IT. 
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Njbnu,  the  goddess  of  fimerals  at  Rome, 
whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  songs  ivhich  were  sung  at  funerals  were 
also  called  nania.  They  were  generally  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but  sometimes 
they  were  so  unmeanin,;  and  improper,  that  the 
word  became  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense. 
Varro  de  Viid  P.  R.—PlaMt^—Ann,  41,  c.  1, 
T.63. 

KaiIdes,  or  Naides,  certain  inferior  deities, 
who,  presided  over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  ana 
fountain.s.  The  Naiades  generally  inhabited 
the  country,  and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  mea- 
dows near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided, 
whence  the  name  (vaicty,  to  flow.)  They  are 
iepres>ented  as  young  and  beaatifVil  virgins, 
often  leaning  upon  an  urn,  from  which  flows  a 
stream  of  water.  iBgle  was  the  fairest  of  the 
Naiades,  according  to  Virgil .  They  were  held 
in  great  veneration  amone  the  ancients,  and 
often  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs  were  oflered 
to  them  with  libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil. 
Sometimes  they  received  only  offerings  of  milk, 
fruit,  and  flowers.  Vid.  Nymf>ha.  Vite.  Ed, 
€.—00x4.  MsL  14.  v.  3d8.— Hom«r.  Od.  13. 

Naib,  I.  one  or  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Chiron  or  Glaucus,  by  Magnes.    Apollod.  1,  c. 

9. n.  A  nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of 

JEgesus  and  Feaasus.    Homer,  Jl.  6. III. 

A  nymph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea.  who,  by 
her  mcantations,  turned  to  fishes  all  those  who 
approached  her  residence  after  she  had  admit- 
ted them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid,  3§a.  4, 
▼.  49,  dec 

Napbje,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients, 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
country;.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  tute- 
lary deities  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naiades  of 
the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from  yarn,  a 
grove.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  585. 

Narcea,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Elis,  ftrom 
her  temple  there  erected  by  Narcteas. 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
sus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  bom  at  Thespis,  in 
Boeutia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  foun- 
tain, and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thinking  it  to 
be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  approach  this  beautiful  object  so  pro- 
voked him,  that  he  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a  flower, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  rais- 
ed a  ftuneral  pile  to  bum  his  body,  according  to 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
flower.  Pausanias  savs  that  Narcissus  had  a 
sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
the  woods  in  her  company, but  his  pleasure  was 
soon  interrapted  by  her  death ;  ana  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  often  attenaed  her,  or  reposed 
himself  on  the  brim  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
sight  of  his  own  reflected  image  still  awakened 
tender  sentiments.  Pans.  9,  c:  21. — Hifgin. 
fab.  271.— Owd.  Ma.  3,  v.  346,  Ac—PhUos- 
trat.l. 

Nascto,  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children .  She  had  a 
temple  at  Ardea.    Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18. 

Naufuus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 


king  of  Eaboea.  He  was  lather  to  the  celebrated 
Palamedes,  who  was  so  unjustly  sacrificed  to 
the  artifice  and  resentment  of  Ulysses,  by  the 
Greeks,  during  the  Trojan  war.  When  the 
Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  Nauplius 
saw  them  with  pleasure  distressed  in  a  stomi 
on  the  coast  of  Eubcea;  and  to  make  their  dis- 
aster still  more  universal,  he  lighted  fires  on 
snch  places  as'  were  surrounded  with  the  most 
dangerous  rocks,  that  the  fleet  might  be  ship> 
wrecked  upon  the  coast.  This  succeeded,  but 
Nauplius  was  so  disappointed  when  he  saw 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  esa^  from  the  general 
calamity,  that  he  threw  himself  into  £be  sea. 
Accordmg  to  some  mythologistSj  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  a  native  of  Argus, 
who  went  to  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The  oiher  was 
king  of  Eubcea,  and  lived  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  wa.^  according  to  some,  son  of  Cly- 
tonas,  one  of  tne  descendants  of  Nauplius,  the 
Argonaut.  The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for 
his  Knowledge  of  sea  aflairs,  and  of  astronomy, 
He  built  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  sold  Ange, 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  King  Tenthras,  to  with- 
draw her  from  her  father's  resentment,  (hyh. 
Argon.— ApoUod.  2,  c.  l.-^ApoUon,  1,  Ac— - 
FImc.  1  and  b.-^Strah,  R— P«tt».  4,  c.  35.— 
Hvgin.  fab.  116. 

NAUsicAA,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of 
the  Phoeaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked 
on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  human- 
ity that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experi- 
enced from  the  king.  She  married,  according 
to  Aristotle  and  Dictys.  Telemachus,  the  son  oi 
Ulysses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Persep- 
tolls  or  Ptoliportbns.  Homer,  Od,  6. — Poms.  5, 
c.  l^.—H^gin.  fab.  126. 

NAUSfTHOus,  a  king  of  the  PhsBaceans,  father 
to  Alcinous.  He  wa.<«  son  of  Neptune  and 
Peribcea.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Calypso.    Hesiod.  Tk.  1,  c.  16. 

Nautbs,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
JEneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg,  JBn.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the 
palladium  of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Virg. 
ABht,  5,  V.  794. 

Nejbra,  a  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married 
Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  Cepheus,  L«ycurgus, 
and  Auge.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  9.— Paw.  8,  c  4. 

NecbssItas,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  the  Parcae.    Paus.  2,  c.  4. 

Nelbcs,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother.  They  were  preserved  and 
Drought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cre- 
theus,  king  of  lolchos.  After  the  death  of  Cre- 
theus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized  the  kingdom  of 
lolchos,  which  belonged  to  iSson,  the  lawful 
son  of  Tyro  lij  the  deceased  monarch.  After 
they  had  reismed  for  some  time  coniointly,  Pe- 
lias expelled  Neleus  from  lolchos  Neleus  came 
to  Apharens,  Idng  of  Messenia,  who  treated 
him  with  kindness,  and  permitted  him  to  build 
a  city,  which  he  called  Pvlos.  Neleus  married 
Chloris,  the  daughterof  Amphion,by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  were  all, 
except  Nestor,  Wiled  by  Hercules,  to^rether  with 
their  father.    Neleus  promised  his  daughter  in 
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marriage  only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  balls 
of  Iphiclas.  Bias  was  the  successful  lover. 
Vid.  Melamptts.  Ovid.  Mil,  6,  v.  418. — Paus, 
4,  c.  d^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2y  c.  6. 

NfiMESfs,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  dangh- 
tei  of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  vens^eance, 
always  prepared  to  punish  impiety,  and  at  the 
same  time  Liberally  to  reward  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous. She  is  made  one  of  the  Parcte  by  some 
mythologists,  and  is  represented  with  a  helm 
and  a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the 
first  who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show 
with  what  celerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked  both  bv  sea  ana  land, 
as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her  hands  inti- 
mate. Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this 
life,  but  she  was  also  employed  after  death  to 
find  out  the  most  effectual  and  rigorous  means 
of  correction.  ^  Nemesis  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Rhamnns,  in  Attica,  where  she  had 
a  celebrated  statue,  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Pa- 
rian marble  by  Phidias^or,  according  to  others, 
by  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
particularly  attentive  to  the  adoration  of  a  deity 
whom  tbev  solemnly  invoked,  and  to  whom 
they  offered  sacrifices  before  they  declared  war 
against  their  enemies,  to  show  the  world  that 
their  wars  were  undertaken  upon  the  most  just 
grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capi- 
lol.  Some  suppose  that  Nemesis  was  the  per- 
son whom  Jupiter  deceived,  and  that  Leda  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children  which 
sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  observe  that 
Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis  after  death. 
According  to  Pausanias,  there  were  more  than 
one  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  sur- 
named  Rhamnnsia,  becaase  worshipped  at 
Rhamnus,  and  Adrastia  from  the  temple  which 
AdrastuSjkingof  Argos,  erected  to  her  when  he 
went  against  Thebes  to  avenge  the  indignities 
which  bis  son-in-law  Polynices  had  suffered  in 
being  unjustly  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Eteocles.  The  Greeks  celebrated  a  festival, 
called  Nemetia^  in  memory  of  deceased  persons, 
as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was  supposea  to  de- 
fend the  relies  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  from 
all  insult.  Bygin,  P.  A.  2,  c.  S.—Pam,  1.  c. 
SS.-'ApoUod.  3,  c  10.— £K»um2.  TJieog.i^.'- 
Plin.  11,  c.  38,  i.  36,  c.  5. 

NEOPTdL^Mus.    Vid.  Part  IL 

NsPB^LB,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
Vid.  Atkamas  <fr  ArgonmUa.  She  was  changed 
into  a  clond,  whence  her  name  is  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  clouds.  Some  call  her  Nebula^ 
which  word  is  the  Latin  translation  of  Nepkele. 
The  fleece  of  the  ram  which  saved  tl^e  life  of 
Nephele's  children,  is  often  called  the  Nepke- 
lian  jieec$,  ApoUod.  1.  c.  9. — Hygin,  2,  ^, — 
Ovid,  Met.  11,  y.  \9&,'-F%aec  11,  v.  56. 

Nbpia,  a  daughter  of  Jasas,  who  married 
Olympus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of 
Mysia  are  sometimes  called  Jfepia  amipi. 

NbptOnus,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  Nep- 
tune shared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
Saturn,  and  received  as  his  portion  the  kingdom 
of  the  sea.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  equiy- 
alent  to  the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
Jupiter  had  claimed,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
dethrone  him  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The 
conspiracy  was  discoyered,  and  Jupiter  con- 


demned Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Vid,  Laomedon,  A  reconciliation  was  soon 
after  made,  and  Neptune  was  reinstated  in  all 
his  rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed 
with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a  name  to  the 
capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated.  This 
did  not  please  Neptune ;  he  renewed,  therefore, 
the  combat  by  disputing  for  Trcezene,  but  Ju- 
piter settled  their  disputes  by  permitting  them 
to  be  conjointly  worshipped  there,  and  by  giving 
the  name  of  Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  citify 
to  Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Trcezene  to  the 
god  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  ricrht  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo ;  ana  Bria- 
reus,  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen 
umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptime  and  the 
promontory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as  being  god 
of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any 
of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  the 
ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains, were  subject  tohim, 
but  he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at  his  plear 
sure,  and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  or  the 
sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trident.  The  worship  of 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  particular 
venerated  him  above  all  other  nations,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
gods.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  also 
attached  to  his  worship,  and  they  celebrated 
their  Isthmian  ^mes  and  Consualia  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  He  was  generally  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and 
drawn  by  sea-horses  or  dolphins.  Sometimes 
he  is  drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot 
flies  over  the  surfiice  of  the  sea.  Homer  repre- 
sents bim  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing  the  whole  horizon.  In  the  Con- 
sualia of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through 
the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with 
garlands,  as  the  god,  m  whose  honour  the  fes- 
tivals were  instituted,  had  produced  the  horse, 
an  animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
Pans.  1,  2,  &c— HiwJier.  H,  7,  &c.— Farrii  de 
L,  L,  A.—Cie,  de  Nat.  D,  2,  c.  26, 1. 2,  c.  25.— 
Hesiod.  T%eog,—Virg.  JEn.  1,  y.  12,  &c.  1,  2, 
3,  9L^—ApoUod.  1, 2,  Ac—  Ovid.  Met,  6,  v.  117, 
&c.—Berodot,  2,  c.  50,  I.  4,  c.  llS.—Mi€rod, 
Satwm,  1.  c.  17.— iltt^.  de  Civ.  D.  IS.— Pint,  in 
Them.—ffygin,  fab.  Ibl.Surip.  in  Phmniss. 
— Ftaee. — ApoUon.  Rhod, 

Nerbidgs,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty  according 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  mythologists,  some 
of  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Amphitrite, 
Eudora,  Galena,  Glance,  Thetis,  Cymothoe, 
Melita,  Agaye,  Doris,  Ac.  The  Nereides  were 
implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities;  they  had 
altars,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  where  the 
piety  of  mankhid  made  offerings  of  milk,  oil, 
and  honey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of  goats. 
When  they  were  on  the  seashore  they  general- 
ly resided  in  grottos  and  caves,  which  were 
adorned  with  sheUs  and  shaded  by  the  branches 
of  yines.  Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the 
more  powerftil  deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Neptune.  They  are  re- 
presented as  young  and  handsome  yirgins,  sit- 
ting on  dolphms,and  holding  Neptune's  trident 
in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  ^rlands  of  flowers. 
Orpheus  Ehfmn,  33.— Coht/.  de  RapL-^Pel— 
Ovid.  Mst.  11.  y.  361,  Ac—SUa.  2,  Sylv,  9, 1. 3, 
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Bflv.  i.— Pms.  3,  c.  l.-^ApMod,  1,  c  8  and  3. 
-^Besiod.  T%e0g,^H6mtr,  Jl.  16,  ▼.  ^.^Plin, 
36,  c  5. — Bjfgin.  Ac 

NftRsra,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanas 
and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  be 
had  50  daughters,  called  the  Nereides.  Vid. 
Nerndes,  rTerens  was  generally  represenied 
as  an  old  man,  with  a  lonjs:  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief  place  of  bis 
residence  was  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  where  he  was 
surroonded  by  bis  daughten,  who  often  danced 
in  choniKes  roand  him.  He  had  the  giA  of 
prophecy,  and  informed  those  that  consulted 
him  of  the  different  fates  that  attended  them.. 
He  acquainted  Paris  with  the  consequences  of 
his  elopement  with  Helen :  and  it  was  by  his 
directions  that  fitercales  obtained  the  eotden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides ;  but  the  sea-god  often 
evaded  the  importunities  of  inquirers  b^  assum- 
ing different  snapes,  and  totally  escapmg  from 
their  grasp.  The  word  Nereus  is  often  taken 
for  the  sea  itself  Nereus  is  sometimes  called 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Hesiod.  1%eeg. 
'^Hifgin. — Homer.  H.  l^—ApoUod, — Orfkeus 
Argon. — Horat.  1,  od.  13. — Ewip.  in  Jphtg. 

NEsniAciius,  the  father  of  Uippomedon,  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Hygin.  70. — 
Sckol.  SttU.  Tk.  1,  y.  44. 

Nessus,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Deja- 
nira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his  care 
with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Evenus. 
Vid.  Dejaftira,  uercules  saw  the  distress  of 
his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows,  which  struck  the  centaur  to  the  heart. 
Nessus,  as  he  expired,  ^ve  the  timic  he  then 
wore  to  Dejanira,  assurmg  her  that,  from  the 
poisoned  blood  which  had  flowed  from  his 
wounds,  it  had  received  the  powor  of  calling  a 
husband  away  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  pleasure,  and  this  mournful 
present  caused  the  death  of  HerculesL  Vid, 
MereuUs.  ApoUod.  9,  c.  7.— Ovu2.  ep.  9. — 
Senec.  in  Berc.  fiir.—PoMS,  Z,e.ilS,'—Diod.  4 

Nestor.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Nwus.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Ni6bb,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  Euryanassa  or  Dione*  She  married 
Amphion,  the  son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she  had 
ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to  Hesiod, 
or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  according  to 
Herodotus.  Homer  and  Propertius  say  that 
ahe  had  six  daughters  and  as  many  sons;  and 
Ovid,  Apollodorus,  Asc.,  aecordfaig  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  support  that  she  had  seven 
aons  and  seven  daughters.  The  sons  were 
Sipylus,  Minytus,  Tantalus,  Agenor,  Phsedi- 
mus,  Damasichtbon,  and  bmenus;  and  those 
of  the  daughters,  Cleodoza,  Ethodse  or  Thera, 
Astyoche,  Phthia,  Pelopia  or  Ohloris,  Asti- 
cratea,  and  Ogvgia.  The  number  of  her  chU- 
dren  increasea  her  pride,  and  she  had  the  im- 
prudence to  prefer  herself  to  I^tona,  who  en- 
treated  her  children  to  punish  tbe  arrogant 
Niobe.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daognters,  except 
Chloris,  who  had  married  Neleus,  king  of  Pv- 
kw,  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana;  and  Ni- 
obe,  struck  at  the  suddenness  of  her  miBibrtuaes, 
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was  changed  into  a  stone.  Tbe  caroasaes  of 
Niobe's  children  according  to  Homer,  were  left 
unbaried  in  the  plains  for  nine  successive  days, 
because  Jupiter  changed  into  stones  all  such  as 
attempted  to  inter  them.  On  the  tenth  day 
they  were  honoured  with  a  funeral  by  the  godi. 
Homer.  Jl.  ^--JBtian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  3fc— i^fll- 
lod.  3,  c.  b.'^Ond,  Ma.  feb.  b.-^Ofgin.  fab. 

d.^Horal.  4,  od.  B.^ProperL  3,  eL  6. IL 

A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Pdoponne- 
sus,  by  Laodice.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiier, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Argus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  Ai^ia  or  Argolis,  a  oountiy  ot  Pe- 
loDonnesus.  Pans.  S,  c.  2^-'ApMM.  S,  c  1, 
L  3,  c.  8* 

Nisos,  a  king  of  Me{;ara,  son  of  Mar?,  er 
more  probably  of  Pandion.  He  inherited  his 
father^s  kin^m  with  hisbrothera,  and  received 
as  his  portion  the  country  of  Megaria.  The 
peace  of  the  brothers  was  interrupted  by  the 
hostilities  of  Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son  Androgens,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Athenians.  Megara  was  be- 
sieged and  Attica  laid  waste.  The  Ihte  of  Nisis 
depended  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,  whidi,  as 
long  as  it  continued  upon  bis  head,  accordlnr 
to  the  words  of  an  ora<ne,  promised  him  life  ana 
success  in  his  aflbirs.  His  daughter  ScyUa 
(often  called  Nisia  Virgo)  saw  ftrom  the  walls 
of  Megara  the  royal  besteirer,  and  she  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  liim.  To  obtain  a 
more  immediate  interview  with  thia  ol^eet  of 
her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  fttal  hair  from 
her  father's  head  as  he  was  asleep ;  the  town 
was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  disregarded 
the  services  of  scylla,  and  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sea.  The  gods  changed  her  into  a  lark,  and 
Nisus  assumed  tbe  nature  of  the  hawk  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  gave  himself  death,  not  to 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  These  two  birds 
have  continually 'been  at  variance  with  each 
other ;  and  Scylla,  by  her  apprehensions  at  the 
sight  of  her  father,  seems  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment which  her  perfidy  deserved.  ApoUmL\ 
c.  15.— PaicS.  1,  c.  19.— STfa*.  9.— Orirf.  3fct 
8,  V.  6,  &c—Virg.  O.  1,  v.  404,  &c.  Vid, 
Partn. 

NocnLf^CA,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  mount  Palatine,  where 
torches  were  generally  lighted  in  the  night. 
Varro  dt  L.  L.  4.— fl&f«l.  4,  od.  6,  v.  38L 

NoMms,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  because 
he  fed  (w^«»  paseo)  the  flocks  of  King  Admetus 
in  Tbewaly.    Cie.  dt  Ned.  0.  3,  c.  93. 

NoaTiA,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  For- 
tune among  the  Etrurians.    JLtv.  7,  c.  8. 

Nox,.  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
tmion  with  her  brother  llrebos,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Dav  and  the  Li^ht.  She  was  also  the 
mother  of  the  Parcw,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  of 
Duword,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  Ac  She  iic 
called  by  some  of  the  poeL^  the  mother  of  all 
things,  of  godsa!^  well  as  of  men,  and  therefore 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  soleronitvby  the 
ancients.  She  had  a  famous  statue  in  Diana's 
temple  at  Ephesus.  It  was  usual  to  offer  her 
a  black  sheep,  as  sbe  was  the  mother  of  the 
Furies.  The  cock  was  also  oif^red  to  her,  as 
that  bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day  during 
the  darknen  of  the  nisrht.  She  is  represented 
as  moimted  on  a  chariot,  and  colored  with  i 
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yeil  besmmgled  wiih  stars.  The  constellations 
generally  went  before  her  as  her  constant  mes- 
sengers. Sometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two 
children  wider  her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black, 
represenliiig  death,  or  raiher  night,  and  the 
other  white,  representing  sleep  or  day.  Som^ 
of  the  modems  have  described  her  as  a  woman 
veiled  in  moaming,  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls  and 
bals.  Virg,  jB».  6,  r.  dS/d.—Omd.  F\ut,  1,  ▼. 
466.— Pa«i.  10,  c.  Z9.Stnod,  T%eog,  195 
and  Sia 

Npmbbia,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  nnmbers.    Aftg»  de  Civ,  D,  4,  c.  11. 

NuNDiNA,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  in- 
voked when  they  named  their  children.  This 
happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence 
the  name  of  the  goddess,  Nona  dies.  Macrob. 
SaL  1,  c.  16. 

NuiaicA,  a  goddess  who  patronised  the  Etru- 
rians.   Jitu.  10,  V.  74. 

Ntcteuus,  a  somame  of  Bacchus,  because 
his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night,  \vv( 
noZt  r«Aco)  per/Uio,)  The  words  UUer  SfUelivs 
thence  signify  wtneu  Seneea  in  iEdip. — Pans. 
1,  c.  A0,-'Ovid.  Met,  4,  v.  15. 

Nvcmfs,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrieos  and  61onia. 
—^11.  A  son  of  Chthonius.-*-— III.  A  son  of 
^eptune  by  Gelene,  daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Lesbos,  or  of  Thebes  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete 
called  Polyzo  or  Almaib«a,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters^  Nyetimene  and  Antiope.  The 
first  of  these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal 
amours,  and  was  changed  by  Minerva  into  an 
owl.  Nycteu6  made  war  against  Epopeus,  who 
had  carried  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  engage- 
ment, leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Ly- 
cus,  whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war 
and  punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  conduct. 
Vid.  Antiope.  Pans.  3,  c.  6.— A^^n.  fab.  157 
and  204.— Ovui.  Mst.  3,  v.  590,  &c.  I.  6,  v. 
110,  dec. 

Ntmpha,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  generally  divided  into 
two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  nymphs 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some 
presided  over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryades 
and  Bermadryades ;  others  presided  over  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Ortades;  some  presided 
over  hills  and  dales,  and  were  called  Napate^ 
&c.  The  sea-nymphs  were  called  Oeeanides^ 
JfereideSj  Naiades^  PoUanidts,  lAmnades^  Ac. 
These  presided  over  the  sea,  over  rivers,  foun- 
tains, streams,  and  lakes.  They  fixed  their 
residence  not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  moun- 
tains, rocks,  in  woods  or  caverns;  and  their 
grottoes  were  beautified  by  everrreens  and 
delightful  and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs 
were  immortal,  according  to  the  opinioirof  some 
mytbologists;  others  supposed,  that,  like  men, 
they  were  snhjectto  mortality,  though  their  life 
wa^of  Ions  duration.  They  lived  for  several 
thouKand  years,  according  to  Hesiod,  or.  bs 
Plutarch  seems  o^nrely  to  intimate,  they  lived 
about  9790  years.  The  numl^r  of  the  nvmphs 
IS  not  precisely  known.  There  were  above 
9000,  nccordini?  to  Hesiod,  whose  power  was 
extended  over  the  different  pUcesof  the  earth. 
and  the  various  functions  and  occupations  of 
mankind.    They  were  worshipped  by  the  an- 


cients, though  not  with  so  much  solemnity  as 
the  supenor  deities.  They  had  no  temples 
raised  to  their  honour^  and  the  only  offermgs 
they  received  were  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  some- 
times the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  as  young  and  beautiful  vir- 
gins, veiled  up  to  the  middle ;  and  sometimes 
they  held  a  vase,  fVom  which  they  seemed  to 
pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had  grass,  leaves, 
and  shells  instead  of  vases.  It  was  deemed 
unfortunate  to  see  them  naked,  and  such  si^ht 
was  generally  attended  by  a  delirium,  to  which 
Propertiusseems  to  allude  in  this  verse,  wherein 
he  ^aks  of  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  world: — 

Necfuerai  nudas  ptena  videre  Deas. 

The  nvmphs  were  generally  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence; thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
SicelidiS!  those  of  Corycus,  Cotyddes^  itc. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  330, 1.  5,  v.  412, 1.  9,  v.  651,  &c 
Fhst.  3,  V.  769.— PatM.  10,  c.  3.— /»/irf.  de 
Orac.  def.—Orpheus,  Arg.—Hesiod.  T%£og. — 
Propert.  8,  el,  12.— fliwi^.  Od.  14. 

NrsjEDS,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.  Propert,  3,  el.  17, 
V.  28. 

NvsiADBs,  a  name  given  to  the  nvmphs  of 
Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  intnistea  the  edn- 
caiion  of  his  son  Bacchus.  Ovid,  MtL  3,  v. 
314,  &c. 

O. 

OceANfnes,  and  Ocranttidrs,  sea-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  ther  received 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys.  Hy- 
ginus  mentions  16,  whose  names  are  almost  all 
different  from  those  of  Apollodorus  and  Hesiod, 
which  difference  proceeds  Arom  the  mutilation 
of  the  original  text.  The  Oceanides,  as  the 
rest  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with 
libations  and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  wete  entreated  to  protect 
fflilors  fVom  storms  and  dangerous  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  to  their 
expedition,  made  an  offering  of  flour,  honey, 
and  oil,  on  the  seashore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the 
sea ;  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  When  the  sacrifice  was  made 
on  the  seashore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  re- 
ceived in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  ppen  sea, 
the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
waters.  When  the  sea  was  calm  the  sailors 
eenerally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if 
it  was  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  rough,  a  black 
bull  Was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  victim. 
Hrnner.  Od.  3. — Hnrnl. — ApaiUd.  Arg. — Virg, 
O.  4,  V.  341.— /fesrW.  Theoe.  M^.^ApoUod.  1. 

Oceanus,  ii  power  All  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Ccelns  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such  as 
the  Alphens,  Penens,  Strymon,  &c.,  with  a 
number  of  d-'Hghters,  who  are  called  fVomhim 
Oceanides.  According  to  Homer,  Oceanus 
was  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  receivnl  frequent  visits  IVom  the  rest 
of  the  deities.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
an  old  man,  with  n  ]ong  flowing  beard,  and  sft- 
line  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  oflen  holds 
a  pike  in  his  hand,  while  ships  under  sail  appear 
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at  a  dUance,  or  a  seaFmonster  stands  near  him. 
Oceanus  presided  over  every  part  of  the  sea, 
and  even  the  rivers  were  subjected  to  his  power. 
The  ancients  were  saperstitious  in  their  worship 
to  Oceanus,  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  intrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  a  voyage.  HesM,  Tlitog,— 
Ovid,  FliuL  5,  V.  81,  iLC-^ApoOod.  h-^CU.  de 
Kal.  D,  3,  c.  SOl— -JE&Mer.  JL 

OcNUs,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  £neas  against  Tumus.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantua  aAer  his  moth- 
er's name.  Some  suppose  that  be  is  the  same 
as  Bianor.     Virg.  Ed.  10,  v.  196. 

OcvpETfi.     VU.  Burpia. 

Odinus.  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
flourished  about  TO  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Qermany, 
or  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was 
at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch, 
.  and  a  conqueror.  He  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  and 
made  them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  aeouainted  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extenaed  bis  powei\  and 
increased  his  fame  by  conquest  ana  by  persua- 
sion, he  resolved  to  die  in  a  different  manner 
from  other  men.  He  assembled  his  friends,  and 
with  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  on  his 
body  nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  and  as  he  expired  he  declared  he  was 
going  into  Scythia.  where  he  should  become 
one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  further  added, 
that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  felicity  for  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who 
fought  with  intrepidity,  and  who  died  like  he- 
roes in  the  field  of  battle.  These  injunctions 
had  the  desired  effect;  his  countrymen  super- 
stitiously  believed  him,  and  always  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  protection  whenever 
they  engaged  in  a  battle,  and  they  entreated  bim 
to  receive  the  souls  of  such  as  haid  fallen  in  war. 

aSAURUS,  or  (Eager,  the  father  of  Oipheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from 
him  mount  Hsemns,  and  also  the  Hebrns,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received  the 
appellation  of  (EagriuSf  though  Servius,  in  his 
commentaries,  disputes  the  explanation  of  Dio- 
dorns,  by  asserting  that  the  OBagrius  is  a  river 
of  Thrace,  whose  waters  supply  the  streams  of 
the  Hebrus.  Onid.  in  R.  414. — ApoUon.  1, 
arg.-'Virg.  G.  4,  v.  SQi.—lUd.  5,  v.  463.— 
Diod.^ApoUod.  1,  e.  3. 

(Eax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

(Ebalus,  I.  a  son  of  Argalns  or  Cynortas, 
who  ^as  kin?  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gor- 
gopbone,  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom  he 
had  Hippocoon,  Tyndarns,  Ac.  Pans.  3,  c.  1. 

—ApoUod.  3,  c.  10. II.  A  son  of  Telon  and 

the  nymph  Sebethis,  who  reigned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Neapolis  in  Italy.  Virg.  Mn.  7, 
V.  734. 

(EdIfus,  a  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
Joca.^ta.  As  being  descended  from  Venus  by 
his  father's  side,  OBdipns  was  bom  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  liaius,  the  father  of 
(EdipuSj  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon  as 
1^  married  Jocasla,  that  he  must  perish  by  the 
Iwnds  of  his  son.  The  queen  became  pregnant, 
and  Laius  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy  her  child 
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as  soon  as  it  eame  into  the  worid.  Themotter 

fave  the  child  as  soon  as  bom  to  one  of  her 
omestics,  with  orders  to  expose  him  on  tlie 
mountains.  The  servant  bored  the  feet  of  the 
child,  and  suspended  him  with  a  twi^  by  the 
heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Cithsron,  where  he 
was  soon  found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Po- 
Ijrbus,  king  of  Corinth.  The  shepherd  carried 
him  home;  and  Peribcea,  the  wife  of  Polybus, 
who  had  no  children,  educated  him  as  her  own 
child,  with  maternal  tenderness.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  infant,  who  was  named  (Ed>- 
pus  on  accotmt  of  the  swelling  of  his  feet,  (mAtm 
tumtOt  K^iP^deSf)  soon  became  theadmintion 
of  the  age.  His  ccMnpanions  envied  bis  strength 
and  his  address:  and  one  of  them  told  him 
he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  This  raised  his 
doubts ;  be  asked  Pertbosa,  who,  oni  of  tender- 
ness, told  him  that  his  suspicions  were  ill 
founded.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  went  lo 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  there  told 
not  to  return  home,  for  irhedid,  he  most  neces- 
sarily be  the  mnraerer  of  his  father,  and  the 
husband  of  his  mother.  This  answer  of  the 
oracle  terrified  him :  he  knew  no  home  bnt  the 
house  of  Polybus,  therefore  he  reaohred  not  to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  such  calamities  ap- 
parently attended  him.  He  travelled  lowanaa 
Phocis,  and  in  his  jouraejr  met  in  a  narrov  road 
Laius  <m  a  chariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Laius 
haughtily  ordered  (Edipus  to  make  way  for 
him.  GSdipns  refused,  and  a  contest  eiuoed, 
in  which  Laius  and  his  arm-bearer  were  both 
killed.  As  (Edipus  was  ignorant  of  the  onalirr 
and  of  the  rank  of  the  men  he  had  just  ftiile^ 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attracted  to 
Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  S|^3mz.  This  ter- 
rible monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  (Vid.  S^a^ynx,)  resorted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thel)es,  and  devoured  all 
those  who  attempted  to  explain,  without  snc^ 
cesSj  the  'enigmas  which  he  proposed.  The  ca- 
lamity was  now  become  an  object  of  poUic 
concern ;  and  as  the  successful  explanation  of 
an  enigma  would  end  in  the  death  or  the  sphyax, 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laius  bad  ascaded 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  and 
Jocasta  to  him  who  succeeded  in  the  atten^ 
The  enigma  proposed  was  this :  What  annnd 
in  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon 
upon  two,  and  in  the  evening  upon  three  1  This 
was  left  for  (Edipus  to  explain :  he  came  to  the 
monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  morning  of 
life  walks  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet;  when 
he  has  attained  the  yearsofmanbood,  he  walks 
upon  his  two  legs;  and  in  the  evening,  he  sup- 
ports his  old  age  with  the  assistance  of  a  staiC 
The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true  explanatioe, 
dashed  his  head  against  a  rock  and  perished. 
(Edipus  ascended  the  throne  of  Thnes,  and 
married  Jocasta,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Po> 
lynices  and  Eteocles,  and  two  dangbtersLjbineae 
and  Antigone.  Some  years  after,  the  Tbebaa 
territories  were  visited  with  a  plague ;  and  the 
oracle  declared  that  it  should  cease  onlj  whes 
the  murderer  of  King  Laius  was  bani^ed  fhaa 
Boeotia.  As  the  death  of  Laius  had  never  been 
examined,  and  the  circumstances  that  aiteadei 
it  never  known,  this  answer  of  the  oracle  was 
of  the  greatest  eoncera  to  the  Thehans;  bat 
(Edipus,  the  friend  of  his  people,  resolved  to 
overcome  every  difficulty  by  the  most 
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qoiries.  His  researches  were  saeceasAil,  and 
ne  was  soon  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  The  melancholy  discovery  was  render- 
ed the  more  alarming,  when  (Edipos  considered 
that  he  had  not  only  murdered  hia  father,  but 
^hat  he  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother, 
[n  the  excess  of  his  grief  he  pat  out  his  ejres,  as 
unworthy  to  see  (he  light,  and  banished  himself 
from  Thebes,  or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by 
lis  own  sons.  He  retired  towards  Attica,  led 
yj  his  daughter  Antigone,  and  came  neak"  Co- 
onos,  where  there  was  a  siove  sacred  to  the 
Juries.  He  remembered  that  he  was  doomed 
)y  the  oracle  to  die  in  snch  a  place,  and  to  be- 
»me  the  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country  in 
vhich  his  bones  were  Duried.  A  messenger 
ipon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus,  king  of  the 
country,  to  inform  him  of  the  resolution  of 
£dipns.  When  Theseus  arrived,  (Edipus  ac- 
luainted  him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that  the 
;ods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  place  where 
le  stood ;  and  to  show  the  truth  of  this,  he  walk- 
Ni  himself,  withoatthe  assistance  of  a  guide,  to 
he  spot  wnere  he  must  expire.  Immediately 
he  earth  opened,  and  (Edipus  disappeared. 
3ome  suppose  that  (Edipus  had  no  children  bv 
k)casia,  and  that  the  mother  murdered  herself 
IS  soon  as  she  knew  the  incest  which  had  been 
;ommitted.  His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopa- 
^s  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  an- 
:ient  poets  represent  him  in  hell,  &s  suffering 
he  punishment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed 
0  deserve.  According  to  some,  the  four  chiU 
Iren  which  he  had  were  by  Eariganea,  the 
hinghter  of  Periphas,  whom  he  married  after 
he  death  of  Jocasta.  AffoUod,  3,  c.  5. — Hyfin, 
!ab.  66,  dec. — Eurif.  in  Phanisi.^  &c. — SopMd. 
(Edip.  T\fr.  and  Cd.  Antig.,  &c. — Hesiod. 
Tluog,  1. — Homer,  Od,  11,  c.  270.— Paw.  9, 
u  5,  Aerostat,  Tkeb,  8,  v.  642.— iSmee.  %% 
(Edip.— Pindar.  Olfmp,  2.^lHod.  A.—Aiken.  6 
uidlO. 

(Eneos,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  £tolia,  son  of 
Parthaon  or  Portbeus,  and  Euryte.  He  mar- 
ied  Althse,  the  daughter  of  Thestins,  by  whom 
le  had  Clyinenus,  Meleager,  Gk>rge,  and  Deja- 
lira.  After  Althaeas  death,  he  married  Peribcsa, 
he  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom  he  had 
Tydeus.  In  a  general  sacrifice  which  (Eneus 
nade  to  all  the  gods  upon  reaping  the  rich  pro- 
luce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot  Diana ;  and  the 
goddess,  to  revenge  this  unpardonable  neglect, 
ncited  his  neighliours  to  take  up  arms  against 
lim,  and  besides,  she  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay 
raste  the  country  of  Calydon ta.  The  animal 
ras  at  last  killea  by  Meleager  and  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  of  Qreece.  in  a  celebrated  chase 
mown  by  the  name  of  tne  chase  of  the  Caly- 
lonian  boar.  Some  time  after,  Meleager  died, 
tnd  CEnens  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
ons  of  his  brother.  Agrius  Diomedes,  now- 
ver,  his  grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  his 
hrone;  but  the  continual  misfortunes  to  which 
le  was  exposed,  rendered  him  melancholy.  He 
'xiled  himself  from  Calydon,  and  left  his  crown 
0  hvi  son-iu-law  Andremon.  He  died  as  he 
Pas  going  to  ArgoHs.  His  body  was  buried  by 
he  care  of  Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  Argolis, 
phich  ftrom  him  received  the  name  of  CBnoe. 
i  is  reported  that  GSneus  received  a  visit  from 
tacehus,  and  that  Bacchus  permitted  that  wine 
»f  which  he  was  the  patron  should  be  called 


among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  (Eneus, 
(•im).  Efygin,  fab.  W.—J^pMod.  1,  c.  8.— 
Homer.  Jl.  9,  V.  539.— Died,  i.—Paut.  2,  c.  2&. 
—Ouid,  MeU  8,  v.  510. 

(Enoe,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus  the 
son  of  Thoas^  king  of  Lemnos.  From  her  the 
island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  (Enoe. 

CEnomaub,  a  son  of  Mara  by  Sterope,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  long  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evarete, 
daughter  of  Acrisius^  or  Eurythoa.  the  daughter 
of  Danaus.  He  was  mformed  by  the  oracle  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  or  his  son-in-law ; 
therefore,  as  he  could  skilfully  drive  a  chariot, 
he  determined  to  marry  his  daughter  only  to 
him  who  could  outrun  him,  on  condition  that  all 
who  entered  the  list  should  agree  to  lay  down 
their  life  if  conquered.  Many  had  already  perish- 
ed; when  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  proposed 
himself.  He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  CBnomaus,  by  promising  him  ihe 
enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  Hippodamia  if  be 
proved  victorious.  Myrtilnsgave  his  master  an 
old  chariot,  whose  axle-tree  broke  on  the  course, 
which  was  from  Pisa  to  the  Ck>rinthian  isthmus, 
and  (Enomaus  was  killed.  Pelops  married 
Hippodamia,  and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he 
expired,  (Enomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge 
the  perndy  of  Myrtilus,  which  was  execuiM. 
ApMod,  2,  c.  \.—Diod,  4.— Pans.  5,  c.  17,  1. 
6,  c.  11,  SLC—ApoUon,  Hkod.  l.—ProperL  1,  el. 
2,  V.  90,— Ovid,  in  Jb,  367.  Art,  Am,  2,  v.  8. 
—Beroid,  8,  v.  7a 

(EnOnb,  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  she  bad 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to  Pa- 
ris, whom  she  married hefore  he  was  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  voyage  into 
Qreece  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country; 
and  that  he  .should  have  recourse  to  her  medici- 
nal knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  these 
predictions  were  fulfilled  ;  and  Paris,  when  he 
had  received  the  fatal  wound,  orderea  his  body 
to  be  carried  to  (Enone,  in  hopes  of  being  cured 
by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into 
her  presence :  and  (Enone  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself  lo  the  heart.  She 
was  mother  of  Corythus  by  Paris,  and  this  son 
perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when  he  at- 
tempted, at  the  instigation  of  (Euone,  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  his  affection  from  Hel- 
en. Dictys  Cret.—Ovid,  de  Rem,  Amifr,  v. 
457. — Beroid,  5. — lAican.  9. 

(Enopion,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or. 
according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  married 
Helice,  by  whom  ne  had  a  daughter,  called 
Hero,  or  Merope.  of  whom  the  giant  Orion 
became  enamoured.  The  father,  unwilling  to 
give  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and  aftraid  of 
provoking  him  by  an  open  refusal,  evaded  his 
applications,  and  at  last  put  out  his  eyes  when 
he  was  intoxicated.  Some  suppose  that  this 
violence  was  offered  to  Orion  aJfler  he  had  dis- 
honoured Merope.  (Enopion  received  the  island 
of  Chios  from  Rhadamanthu!«,  who  had  con- 
quered most  of  the  islands  of  the  .£gean  Sea, 
and  his  tomb  was  still  seen  there  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  Some  suppose,  and  with  pnore 
probability,  that  he  reined  not  at  Chios,  but  at 
.£gina,  which  from  him  was  called  (Enopia. 
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7,  c  i.-'ApoUan.  Bhod,  3. 

CE6ifU8,  «soa  of  Licynmins,  killed  at  Sputa, 
where  he  accompanied  Hercules;  and  as  the 
hero  had  promifled  Licynmitis  to  brii^  back  his 
son.  he  burnt  the  body,  and  presentedthe  ashes 
lo  the  afflicted  father.  From  this  circnmstaDce 
aroae  a  custom  of  bonung  the  dead  among  the 
Greeks,  according  to  the  mythologists.  SekoL 
Ehmer.B, 

OoMiva,  a  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Qauls.    iMdan,  in  Here, 

OoYGEs,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  roost  an- 
cient of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  He  was 
son  of  TerriL  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune, 
and  married  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
He  reigned  in  Bodotia,  which,  from  him  is 
sometimes  called  Ogypa^  and  his  power  was 
also  extended  over  Atuca.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  of  Egyptian  or  Phcnnician  extraction ; 
but  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  duration  of  his  reign  are  so  ob- 
scure and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  of  Of^gian 
is  often  applied  to  every  thing  of  dark  antiauity. 
In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a  dduse, 
which  so  inundated  the  territory  of  Attica,  that 
they  remained  waste  for  near9ii0  years.  This, 
though  it  is  veiy  uncertain,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  1764  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  previous  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Ac- 
corduig  to  some  writers,  it  was  owing  to  the 
overflowing  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country. 
The  reign  of  Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an 
uncommon  appearance  in  the  heavens;  and.  as 
it  »  reported,  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
colour,  diameter,  figure,  and  her  course.  Varro 
dt  R.  R.  3,  c.  1.— P<MU.  9,  c.  b,—Ang,  de  Civ. 
D.  18,  dtc 

OicLEUSf  a  son  of  Antipbates  and  2^uxippe, 
who  married  Hypermnestra,  dangler  of  Thes- 
tius,  bjr  whom  he  had  Iphianira,  Polvbcea,  and 
Amphiaraus.  He  was  killed  hj  Laomedon 
when  defendinj^  the  ships  which  Hercules  had 
brought  to  Asia  when  he  made  war  aeaiost 
Troy.  Homer,  Od.  l5.—IHod.  4.^ApoUod,  1, 
c.  8, 1.  3,  c  6.— Paiu.  6»  c.  17. 

OiLEUs,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  father's 
name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's  Agria- 
nome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  he  had 
Ajax,  called  Oileus  Ax>ra  ois  father,  to  discrimi- 
nate him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon.  He 
had  also  another  son,  called  Medon,  by  a  courte- 
san called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. Virg,  jEn.  1,  v.  i^.-^ApeUon.  1. — 
Hffgin.  fab.  14  and  18.— f&sier.  iZ.  13  and  15.— 
AiMod.  3.  c.  10. 

Olrn.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Olenus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married  Le- 
thaea,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  herself 
to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were 
changed  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid.  Met. 
10,  V.  68. 

OisYMViuBy  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  sta- 
tue, which  passed  for  oneof  the^seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Pav^  7,  c.  2.     Vid.  Part  If. 

Omphale,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
death,  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
phale  had  been  informed  of  thejirreat  exploits  of 
Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious  a  hera 
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Bar  wish  wataoongratifiod.  AAertenMBidcr 
of  Eurytos,  Hercnlea  f«U  sick,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  asa  slave,  that  he  aught  reeover  his 
health  and  the  light  use  of  his  senses..  Mercu- 
ry was  commissioned  to  sell  him,  and  Ompliale 
liought  him  and  restored  him  to  libenj.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistnas,  and  the 
queen  Ihvouied  his  passioo,  and  had  a  son  by 
him,  whom  some  call  Agelaus  and  ocheis  Ia- 
mon.  From  this  son  were  descended  G^yges 
and  Caoesns;  bat  this  opinion  is  diflercnt  from 
the  account  which  makes  these  Lydtan  raon- 
archs  spring  from  AIcsbto^  a  ^bn  oif  Hercules, 
byli^lis,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Omphide. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  so  de&> 
perately  enamoured  of  the  queen,  that  he  ^pins 
by  her  side  amon^  her  women,  while  she  coven 
herself  with  the  uon*s  skin,  and  arms  herself 
with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes  him 
with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner  with 
which  he  holds  the  distaff,  Ac  (hrid.  FkuL  2, 
V.  305^  Ac-'-ApaUpd.  1,  c.  9,  L  3,  c.  Jj-^HukL 
A,^Prcpert.  3,  eL  U,  v.  17. 

Ops,  (opit,)  the  daughter  of  CceIvs  and  Tem, 
the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks^  who  mar- 
ried Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jupiter. 
She  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the 
different  names  of  O^Me,  Bona  Dm,  Magna 
MaUr,  Tlys,  TIbBus,  Pmsrpina,  and  even  of 
Junto  andMSswrM/  and  the  worship  which 
was  paid  to  these  apparently  several  denies,  was 
offered  merely  to  one  and  the  snme  person^ 
mother  of  thtf  god&  The  word  Ops  seems  to  be 
derived  firom  Qpss;  because  the  eoddess,  who 
is  the  same  as  the  earth,  gives  nooing  witfaool 
labour,  Tatius  built  her  a  temple  at  Rookl 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  matron, 
with  her  right  hand  opened,  as  if  offering  as- 
sistance to  the  helpless,  and  holding  a  lo^  in 
her  left  hand.  Her  festivals  were  called  Opo- 
lia,  Slc  Varro  do  L.  L.  A.—Dioms.  Hal.  % 
9uL^TUndl.  el.  4,  v.  eS.—PUn,  19,  c.  €L 

OaGBimn.  a  king  of  Assyria,  fttther  of  Lni- 
cothoe,  by  EUuynome.  He  buried  his  daugh- 
ter alive  for  her  amours  with  Apollo.  Orid. 
Met.  4,  V.  81S. 

Oacus,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  heQ, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by  some 
with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The 
word  Oreui  ]&  generally  used  to  signify  the  in- 
fernal regions.  H^roL  1,  od.  29,  Ac, — Virg. 
.««.  4,  V.  508,  Ac-^Ovid.  MU.  14,  v.  116^  &c 

Obeadsb.    Vid.  Nympka, 

ORESTfis.     Vid.  Part  ll. 

Or!on,  a  celebrated  giant,  sprung  from  Jupi- 
ter, Nepiuee,  and  Mercu  ry.  These  three  gods, 
as  they  travelled  over  Bceotia,  met  with  great 
hospitality  from  Hjnrieus,  a  peasant  of  the  coun- 
try, who  was  ignomnt  of  their  dignity  and  char- 
acter. They  were  entertained  with  whatever 
the  cottage  afforded ;  and  when  Hyriens  had 
discovered  that  they  were  f^s,  beeause  Nep> 
tune  told  him  to  fill  up  Jupiter's  cup  with  wine, 
after  he  had  served  it  before  the  rest,  the  da 
man  welcomed  them  bv  the  volontsry  sacrifice 
of  an  ox.  Pleased  with  his  piety,  the  gods  pro- 
mised to  grant  him  whatever  he  required ;  and 
the  old  roan  who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  never  to  marry  agaiOt 
desired  them  that,  as  he  was  childless,  they 
would  give  him  a  son  without  another  marrissr. 
The  gods  consented,  and  Hyrieus,  nine  moBihs 
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after,  found  a  beanlifiil  chQd,  whom  he  called 
Uriim,    The  name  was  changed  into  Orion,  by 
the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  says,  Per- 
didU  aiUupmm  liUera  prima  sawtun,     Orion 
soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  hioL    His  gigantic 
statare,  however,  displeased  (Enopion,  icmg  of 
Chios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Merope  he  de- 
manded in  marriage.    The  kin^,  not  to  deny 
him  openly,  promised  to  make  htm  his  son-in- 
law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island  IVom  wild 
beasts.    This  task,  which  (Enopion  deemed 
impracticable,  was  soon  performed  by  Orion, 
who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.    (£nopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his  illus- 
trious guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  had  laid  himseli  down  to  sleep. 
Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  he  awoke, 
was  conductcwi  by  the  sound  to  a  neighbouring 
forge,  where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on 
his  back,  and,  by  his  directions,  went  to  a  place 
where  the  rising  sun  was  seen  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  Here  he  turned  bis  face  towards 
Che  luminary,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  imme- 
dratelv  received  his  eyesight,  and  hastened  to 
punish  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  OSnopion.    It 
iH  said  that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in 
iron;  and  that  he  fabricated  a  subterraneous 
palace  for  Vulcan .    Aurora,  w  bom  Yen  us  had 
inspired  with  love,  carried  him  ^way  into  the 
island  of  Delos ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of 
this,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.    Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a 
scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced,  to  punish 
his  vanity  in  boasting  that  there  was  not  on 
earth  any  animal  which  he  could  not  conquer. 
Some  say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune 
and  Enryale,  and  that  he  had  received  from  his 
father  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking  over 
the  sea  without  wetting  bis  feet.    Others  make 
him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the  giants, 
fie  had  married  a  nymph,  called  Sida,  before 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  GBnopion. 
According  to  Diodoms,  Orion  was  a  celebrated 
hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his 
strength  and  uncommon  .stature.    He  built  the 
port  of  2^ncle,  and  fortified  the  coast  of  Sicily 
against  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  by 
heaping  a  mound  of  earth,  called  Pelorum,  on 
which  he  built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea. 
After  death  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where 
one  of  the  constellations  still  bears  his  name. 
The  constellation  of  Orion,  placed  near  the 
feet  of  the  bull,  was  composed  of  17  stars,  in 
the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of 
Orion's  sword.    As  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
which  rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and 
sets  about  the  21st  of  June,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with 
great  rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epi- 
thet of  aquosus^  given  it  by  Virgil.    Orion  was 
buried  in  the  island  of  Delos ;  and  the  monu- 
ment which  the  people  of  Tanasrra  in  Bceotia 
showed,  as  contamine:  the  remains  of  this  cele- 
brated hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph.  •  The 
daughters  of  Orion  distinguished  themselves  as 
much  as  their  father,  and  when  the  oracle  de- 
clared thalBoeotia  should  not  be  delivered  from 
a  dreadfal  pestilence  before  two  of  Jupiter's 
children  were  immolated  on  the  altars,  they  joy- 
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fhlly  accepted  the  offer,  and  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Menipoe  and  Metioche. 
They  had  been  carefully  eaucated  by  Diana, 
and  Venus  and  Minerva  had  made  them  verv 
rich  and  valuable  presents. .  The  deities  of  hell 
were  struck  at  the  patriotism  of  the  two  females, 
and  immediately  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise 
from  the  earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the 
blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in 
Uie  form  of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their 
bodies  were  burned  by  the  Tbebans,  and  from 
their  ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gods 
soon  after  changed  into  constellations.  Diod, 
i.-'Homer.  Od,  5,  v.  121, 1.  11,  v.  309.— Ftr^. 
JEn,  3,  V.  Sn.—ApoUoiL  1,  c.  4.— Owrf.  MU,  8 
and  13.  F\ist.  5,  &LC.—Hygin.  fab.  125,  and  P. 
il.  2,  c  44,  Ae.--Propert.  2,  el.  13.— Fir^.  .^n. 
1,  &c—Hor(U,  2,  od.  13,  1.  3,  od.  4  and  27, 
epod.  10,  SiC.—lMcan.  1,  Sw^^-CiUuU,  de  Be- 
ren. — Palej^iiU.  1. — Parthen.  eroUc.  20. 

Orithyia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Praxiinea.  She  was  courted  and 
carried  away  by  Bore&s,  king  of  Thrace,  as  she 
crossed  the  ilissos,  and  became  mother  of  Cleo- 
patra, Chione,  Zetes,'and  Calais.  4^00011. 1. 
— iijwttaJ.3,  c.  IS.—Orpheus.'-Ovid.  MsL  6,  v. 
706.  Fast.  5,  v.  204.— Pai«.  1,  c.  19,  1.  5,  c.  19. 

Orpbeus,  a  son  of  CEager,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope. Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, to  render  his  oirth  more  illustrious.  He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  according  to  some, 
from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played  with  such 
a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the  most  rapid  rivers 
ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest 
forgot  their  wildness,  and  the  mountains  moved 
to  listen  to  his  song.  The  nymphs  were  his 
constant  companions,  but  Eurjdice  only  made  a 
de^  impression  on  the  melodious  musician,  and 
their  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  short ;  Aristseus  became  en- 
amoured of  Eurydice,  and  as  she  fled  fropi  her 
pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurking  in  the 
grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the  poisoned 
wound.  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  Orpheus 
entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  easy 
admis.sion  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The  kin^  of 
hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  strains, 
and  according  to  the  beautiful  expressions  or 
the  poetji,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stopped,  the  stone 
of  Sis]rphus  stood  still,  Tantalus  rorgot  bis  per- 
petual thirst,  and  even  the  (lines  relented. 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  moved  with  bis  sor- 
row, and  consented  to  restore  him  Eurydice. 
provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  till  he  had 
come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell.  The  con- 
ditions were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was 
already  in  sight  of' the  uprper  regions  of  the  air, 
when  ne  forgot  his  promises,  and  turned  back 
to  look  at  his  long  lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her, 
but  she  instantly  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He 
attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission ;  and  the  onl^  comfort  he  could  find, 
was  to  sooth  his  grief^at  the  sound  of  his  musi- 
cal instrument,  in  grottoes  or  on  the  mountains. 
He  totally  separated  himself  from  the  society  of 
mankind ;  and  the  Thracian  women,  whom  he 
had  offended  bv  his  coldness,  attacked  him  while 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus;  and  after 
they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces  they  threw  his 
head  into  the  Hebrus,  which  still  articulated  the 
words  Eurydice !  Eurvdice  I  as  it  was  carried 
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iomn  the  atmm  intoihe  JEgMn  Sta.  Ofphens 
was  one  of  the  Argonaats,  of  which  celebrated 
tzpedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  aeoovnL  This 
IB  ooabccd  by  Arinotle,  who  says,  acconling  to 
Ciceio,  that  there  never  existed  an  Orpheus } 
but  that  the  poems  which  pass  oadcr  his  name, 
are  the  composiiiona  of  a  Pythagorean  philoso* 
pher  namea  Ceroops.  According  to  some  of 
the  moderns,  the  Arraiumiiiea,  and  the  other 
poems  aitribiited  to  Orpheos,  are  the  predoo- 
tion  of  the  pen  of  Onomacritas,  a  poet  who 
bred  in  the  age  of  Pisistratos,  tyrant  of  Athens. 
Paosanias^  however,  and  Dtodoros  Sicalns, 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  musician, 
who  rendered  himself  eoually  celebrated  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  or  war,  bjr  the  extent  of 
his  understanding,  and  by  the  laws  which  he 
enacted.  Some  maintaia  that  he  was  killed  by 
a  thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria  ia 
Blacedonia,  according  to  Apollodoru&  The 
inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was 
in  their  city ;  and  the  people  of  mount  Libethrus, 
in  Thrace,ciaimed  the  same  honour,  and  farther 
observed,  that  the  nightingales^  which  built  their 
nests  near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody 
than  all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  some  report, 
afterdeath  received  divine  honours;  the  muses 

five  an  honourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and 
is  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  is  that 
of  Oe8ner,8vo.  Lips.  1764.  Diod.  1,  dec.— Fens. 
1,  Ac^ApMod.  1,  c.  9,  ^,—Cic.  de  Nat,  D, 
1,  c.  ^.-^ApoUtm.  V^Virg,  ^fin.  6,  v.  646.  O. 
4,  V.  457.  Ac.'-B^n,  fab.  14,  Ac^-Omd.  JUU. 
10,  fab.  1,  Ac.  1. 11,  fab.  ].— Ploie.  PoliL  10.— 
M9rat,  1,  od.  13  and  35.— Of^pibras. 

OaTBiA,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  In 
her  sacrifices  it  was  usiul  for  boys  to  be  whip* 
ped.  Vid.  DimnatUgotU,  Part  IL  PlmL  mi 
TVi.,  Ac. 

OaToaus.  or  Oanos,  a  dog  which  belonged 
toGcnron,lrom  whom  and  theChimsBra.  sprung 
the  sphynz  and  the  Nemiean  lion.  He  nad  two 
heads,  and  wassprung  from  the  union  of  Echid- 
na and  Typhon.  He  was  destroyed  by  Hercu- 
les.   Besiod.  Tktog,  Z\0.—ApoUod,  SI,  c.  & 

Oaos,  or  Horos,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Bgjrp- 
tians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  assisted 
his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was  skilled 
in  medicine ;  be  was  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  he  made  the  ^pood  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  government  He 
was  the  emblem  of  the  sun  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  he  was  generally  represented  as  an 
infant  swathed  in  varie^ted  clothes.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  staff,  which  terminated  in  the 
head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Herodtd,  9,—PhU.  de  hid,  4*  Qs.— 
Diod  1.  The  name  is  said  to  signify  king 
or  lord, 

OsiRTS,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  greats 
ly  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele- 
brated god,  but  they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of 
Es:]rpt,  ne  took  particular  care  to  civilize  his 
sal^'ects,  to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
go(Kl  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  them  agri- 
culture. Afler  he  had  accomplished  a  reform 
at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  go  and  spread  civi- 
liaation  in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wift  bf s, 
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and  of  her  iaftlifiii  "^^»f«*^«'-  Hermea  or  Biar- 
cury.   The  command  of  his  troops  at  home  was 
left  to  the  trust  of  Hercules,  a  wariike  offioer. 
In  his  expedition  Osiris  was  aeeooipanied  by  hia 
brother  Apollo,  and  bv  Anubfe.  Alacedo,  and 
Pan.  His  march  waa  through  .Ethiopia,  where 
his  army  was  incieaaed  by  the  additioa  of  ihe 
Satyrs,  a  hairv  race  of  monsters,  who  made 
dancing  and  playing  on  musical  instroaenta 
their  chief  atuajr.  He  afterwards  passed  through 
Arabia,  and  visited  the  greatest  dTihe  hingd<Mns 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  he  enlightened  the 
minds  of  men  by  utrodncing  among  thca  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  reverence  ibr  the 
wisdom  ci  a  si^ireme  being.    At  his  return 
home,  Osiris  found  the  minds  of  his.  sobiects 
roused  and  agitated.    His  brother  Typhon  had 
raised  sndit  ions,and endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self popular.  Osiris,  whose  sentiments  were  al- 
ways of  the  most  paiaific  nature,  endeuToared  to 
convince  his  brother  of  lus  ill  conduct,  but  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt    Typhon  mardersd 
him  in  a  secret  apartment,  and  cut  his  bodj  in 
pieces,  which  were  divided  Mosmx  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  guilt    Typhon,  acoordiag  to  Pla- 
tarch,  shitt  up  his  brother  la  a  cofier  and  threw 
him  into  the  Niie«    The  inquiries  of  Isis  dis- 
covered the  body  of  her  husband  on  the  coast  ef 
Pbmnicia,  where  it  had  been  conveyed  by  the 
waves ;  but  Typhon  stole  it  as  it  was  carrying 
to  Memphis,  ana  he  divided  it  among  his  com- 
panions, as  was  before  observed.    This  cmdnr 
ucensed  Us;  she  revenged  her  ho5baad& 
death,  and  with  her  son  Oms  she  defeated  Ty- 
phon and  the  partisans  of  his  conspincj.    She 
recovered  the  mangled  pieces  of  her  hasfaand^ 
body,  one  part  only  excqited,  which  the  mur- 
derer had  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  lo  render 
him  all  the  honour  which  his  humanity  deserv* 
ed,  she  nsade  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there 
were  mangled  pieoes  of  his  body.    Each  stalae 
contained  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
monarch ;  and  Isis,  aAer  she  had  snounoned 
in  her  presence,  one  by  one,  the  priests  of  all 
the  dim^rent  deities  in  her  dommJans,  gave 
them  each  a  statue,  intimating,  that,  in  dning 
that,  she  had  preferred  them  to  all  the  other 
communities  dr  Egypt;  and  she  boond  them  by 
a  wktmn  oath  that  they  would  keep  aacrec  that 
mark  of  her  fhvour,  and  endeavour  to  show 
their  sense  of  it  b)^  establishing  a  form  of  wor- 
ship and  paying  mvine  honours  to  their  prinee. 
They  were  furuier  directed  to  choose  whatever 
animids  thev  pleased  to  represent  the  person 
and  the  divmity  of  Osiris,  and  thej  were  en- 
joined to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  that 
representative  of  divinity,  and  to  bonr  it  when 
dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity.    To  render 
their  establishment  more  popular,  each  sacer- 
dotal body  had  a  certain  portion  of^land  allotted 
to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  deflraj  die 
expenses  which  necessarily  attended  the  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonial  rites.    That  pan  of  the 
body  of  Osiris  which  had  not  been  recovered, 
was  treated  with  more  particular  attention  by 
Isis,  and  she  ordered  that  it  shouM  reeeive 
honours  more  solcum,  and  at  the  same  time 
moremysterioaa,  Chan  the  other  membeia.  Vid. 
PkaUiea.  As  Osiris  had  particular^  instructed 
his  subjects  in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  priests 
chose  the  ox  to  represent  lura,  ud  paad  the 
most  SQpentitions  veneration  to  that  tnfawl 
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VU,  AfU*  Osiris,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  mychologists,  is  the  same  as  the  sun ;  and 
the  adoration  which  is  paid  br  different  nations 
to  an  Anubis,  a  Bacehas,  a  Dionysius,  a  Jupi- 
ter, a  Pan,  fto,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Osiris 
received  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Isis  also, 
after  death,  received  divine  honours  as  well  as 
her  husband,  and  as  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of 
the  sun,  or  Osiris,  so  the  cow  was  the  emblem  of 
the  moon,  or  of  Isis.  Nothing  can  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  {lOwer  and  ereatness  of  Osiris  than 
this  inscription,  which  nas  been  found  on  some 
ancient  monuments:  Satiwm^  tke  f&u^est  af 
sfaXlike  rods,  was nuffalkMr ;  lam  Osiris, whf 
condfuUda  large  and  nimer^us  anna/  as  far  as 
tke  deserts  of  India,  and  iraveUed  &ver  ike  greats 
est  part  ef  tke  w^ld,  and  visited  tke  streams  ef 
ike  Ister.  and  tke  remote  sk&res  of  ike  ocean,  dif- 
fusing benevotemee  to  all  tie  inkabiiamts  of  the 
tetrtk,  Osiris  was  generally  represented  with  a 
eap  on  his  head  like  a  mitre,  with  two  horns; 
he  held  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  right  a 
whip  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears 
with  the  head  of  a  nawk,  as  that  bird,  oy  its 
quick  and  mercing  e^es,  is  a  proper  emblem  of 
tne  sun.  Phd.  in  IsuL  and  Os. — Herodei.  9,  c. 
tM.'-Diod,  X.-^B&mor,  Od.  18,  v.  383.— JV/iofi. 
de  Anim.  Z^^lMcan,  de  Dea  Syr.-—PUn,  S, 

Otus  and  ErmiLTEa,  sons  ofNeptane.    VUL 
J2oides. 


Paaw,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  fVom 
the  word  paan,  a  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
ins  honour,  because  ne  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
to  exclaim,  Mo  Paanl  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Paean!  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  Jm.  6,  v.  171.— Owii.  Met.  1.  v.  538,  I. 
14,  V.  T^r^Laean,  1,  dec— .Sfro^.  18. 

PjBow,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  cured  the 
wounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some* 
times  called  Pa&nii,  and  nerbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes  Pa&nia  kerba.  Virg.  JBn. 
I,  V.  769.— Oot4f.  Met,  15,  v.  535. 

PjBdNiDBt,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  were  deieated  by  the  Muses,  be- 
cause their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pasonia. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  %U.  fab. 

Paljbhon,  or  Palbmon,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Mb- 
lieerta^  and  he  assumed  that  of  Pahemon  after 
he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by  Nep- 
tune. 

PALAMfton.    Vtd.  Part  II. 

PalXtinos.  Apollo,  who  wa^  worshipped 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  called  PalaHnus.  His 
temple  there  had  been  built,  or  rather  repaired, 
by  Augustus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a  libra- 
ry, valuable  for  the  variou!^  collections  of  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  which  it  contained,  as 
also  for  the  Sibylline  books  deposited  there. 
Borat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  17.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pas- 
tures among  the  Romans.  She  was  worsnip- 
ped  with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her 
festivals,  called  PalUia,  were  celebrated  the 
very  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
dfttaoa  of  the  city  of  Rome.    Virg,  aZ^r.l 


and  am.— OrO.  Ii\uL  4,  v.  788,  Ajc.-^Palorc. 

1,  c.a 

Pauq.  or  Pauso,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jujii* 
ter  1^  Tnalia,  whom  ^schylus  calls  ^ma,  in 
a  tragedjT  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
words  ot  Macrobiaa  The  god  concealed  her 
in  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  and  when  the  lime 
of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  opened,!  and 
brought  into  the  world  two  children,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Palici,  a7«  m  iraAtv  uavdM^ 
because  tkew  came  again  into  tke  world  from  tke, 
bowels  of  tke  earth.  These  deities  were  wor- 
shipped with  great  ceremonies  by  the  Sicilians, 
ana  near  the  temple  were  two  small  lakes  or 
sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  bom.  Near  these  pools  it  was 
usual  to  take  the  most  solemn  oatiis,  by  those 
who  wiehed  to  decide  controversies  and  quar- 
rels. If  any  of  the  persons  who  took  the  oaths 
perjured  themselves,  they  were  immediately 
punished  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the  deK 
ties  of  the  place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sin- 
cere departed  unhurt.  The  Palici  had  also  an 
orade,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emei^- 
genctes  and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most 
unequivocal  answers.  In  a  superstitioas  age 
the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the 
btood  of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were 
satisfied  with  their  usual  offerings.  Virg.  JSn, 
9,  V.  565.— OviiC  Met,  5,  v.  606.— Dt^f.  SL— 
Mdcrob.  Satium.  6,  c.  la— itef.  14,  v.  819. 

PALiNtROs.     Vid.  Part  XL 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas.  It 
was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented 
the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left,  a  distaff  and  a^n- 
dle.  It  fell  down  fVom  heaven  near  the  tent  of 
Hus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the  citadel  of 
nium.  Some  nevertheless  suppose  that  it  fell 
at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Dardanus  received  il  as  a  present  from  his 
mother  Blectra.  There  are  some  authors  who 
maintain  that  the  Palladium  was  made  with 
the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abaris;  but  Apollodo- 
ms  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  clock-work,  which  moved  of  itself.  On 
Its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Tror, 
and  therefore  Uljrsses  and  Diomedes  were  com- 
missioned to  steal  it  away.  They  effected  their 
purpose;  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
some  authors,  they  were  directed  how  to  cariy 
it  away  by  Helenns^  the  son  of  Priam,  who 
proved,  in  this,  un/hithful  to  his  country,  be- 
cause his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of 
IParis,  had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured. Minerva  was  displeased  with  the  vio- 
lence which  was  offered  to  her  statue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itself  appeared 
to  have  received  life  and  motion,  ana  by  the 
flashes  which  started  ftrom  its  eyes,  and  its  sud- 
den springs  from  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  riiow 
the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The  true  Pal- 
ladium, as  some  authors  observe,  was  not  car- 
ried away  from  Tnnr  by  the  Greeks,  but  only 
one  of  the  statues  of  similar  size  and  shape, 
which  were  placed  near  it  to  deceive  whatever 
sacrilegious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The 
Palladium,  therefore,  as  they  say,  was  conveyed 
safe  from  Troy  to  Italv  by  .fineas,  and  it  was 
afterwards  preserved  bv  the  Romans  with  the 
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gnaiest  lecrecj  and  Teneration,  in  the  temple 
o(  Yesim ;  a  circumstance  which  none  bat  the 
vestal  Tir^inst  knew.  Berodian.  1,  c.  14,  Ac- 
Ovid.  PuL  6,  T.  423^  Ac.  Md,  13,  ▼.  336.— 
JhcifS  cm.  l,c  5.— ilMrfM.  3,0.12.— ZHimyi. 
MM,  1,  Ac— Hmmt.  if.  10.— Ftr^.  .^Sn.  S,  7. 
166,  L  9.  T.  151.— P^tti.  ie  f«6.  i?Mi.— LMoui. 
9.— /ter«f  Pkrfg.—Juv.  3,  v.  139. 

Pallantus,  a  patronymic  of  Aarora,  as  be- 
ing related  to  tbe  giant  Pallas.  Ovid,  MA,  9, 
fi£.18. 

PiLLAMTiDa,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the  son 
of  Pandion  and  the  brother  of  iEgeus.  They 
were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  the  son  of  jCgeos 
whom  they  opposed  when  he  ccune  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  lather's  kingdom. 

Palios,  (o^m,)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name  either  because  she  Killed  the  giant  Poi- 
iof,  or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she  seems 
to  br^idiak  m  her  hands  (v«AAm)    Vid,  Mi- 


Paixas,  L  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus 
and  Terra.  He  was  kUled  by  Minerva,  who 
covered  herself  with  his  skin,  whence,  as  some 
suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas.    ifNiUMi.  3,  c  13. 

U.   A  son  of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  who 

married  the  nymph  Styx,  by  whom  he  had 
Victory,  Yalonr,  Ac.  Ektiod.  TVdjg.  Vid. 
PanIL 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsmen, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  by  Dryope,  according 
to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter  and  Cal- 
listo  for  parents  ^hers,  Jupiter  and  Ybis,  or 
OneLs.  Lucian,  Hvginus,  &c.  support  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius.  Sooie  authors  maintain  I 
that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan  during  the 
a  bsence  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that 
he  was  the  ofi&pring  of  all  the  suiters  that  fre- 
quented the  palace  of  Penelope,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Pan,  which  signifies  all  or 
tvery  thing.  He  had  two  small  horns  on  his 
head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  nose  flat, 
and  his  IWi  tbif  hs,  tail,  and  feet,  were  those  of 
a  goat.  The  eaucation  of  Pan  was  intrusted 
to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Sinoe ;  but  the 
nurse,  according  to  Homer,  terrified  at  the  sight 
oi  such  a  monster,  fled  away  and  left  him.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  beasts  by  his 
father,  ana  carried  to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and 
the  ffods  long  entertained  themselves  with  the 
oddity  of  his  appearance.  Bacchus  was  great- 
ly pleased  with  nim.  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Pan.  The  god  of  snepherds  chiefly  resided  in 
Arcadia,  where  the  woods  and  the  most  rugged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
the  flute  tvith  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Sy- 
rinXt  iu  honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the 
same  name  who  was  changed  into  a  reed.  The 
worship  of  Pan  was  well  established,  particular- 
ly in  Arcadia,  where  he  gave  oracles  on  mount 
Lycoius.  His  festivals,  called  bv  the  Greeks 
Lycaa^  were  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and 
they  were  well  known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of 
the  Lupercalia.  The  worship,  and  the  diflerent 
function.s  of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Enrptians, 
who  ranked  before  the  other  12  gods  whom  the 
Romans  called  ConsenUs.    He  was  worshipped 
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with  the  greatest  aoltmniiy  all  over  EgM.  His 
statues  represented  him  as  a  goat,  not  because 
he  was  really  such,  but  this  waa  done  for  mys- 
terious reasons,  ile  was  the  emblem  of  feenn- 
dity,and  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  principle 
of  all  things  His  boms,  as  some  observe, 
represented  the  rays  of  the  son,  and  the  brighir 
ness  of  the  heavens  was  expressed  byr  the  viva- 
city and  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion.  The 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  braast  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs  and  leet 
denoted  the  ioferior  pans  of  tbe  earth,  such  as 
the  woods  and  plants.  He  appeared  as  a  goat, 
because,  when  tbe  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their 
war  against  the  giants.  Pan  transformed  himsaelf 
into  a  goat ;  an  example  which  was  immediaidy 
followed  by  all  the  deities.  Pan,  according  to 
some  is  the  same  as  Faunus,  and  he  is  the  i^ief 
of  all  the  Satyrs.  Plutarch  mentions  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voke 
was  heard  near  the  Echinades  in  the  I<miaa 
Sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  waa 
dead.  This  was  readily  believed  by  tbe  empe- 
ror, and  the  astrologers  were  consulted,  oat 
they  were  unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  so 
supernatural  a  voiee,  wnich  probably  proceeded 
from  the  imposUion  of  one  of  the  courtiers  who 
attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius.  In  Egypt,  in  the 
town  of  Mendes  which  word  alao  signifies  a 
goat,  there  was  a  sacred  goat  kept  with  the 
most  ceremonious  sanctity.  The  aeath  of  this 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  greatest 
solemnities ;  aud,  like  that  of  another  Apis,  be- 
came the  canseof  a  universal  monming.  As 
Pan  usually  terrified  the  InhabitaDts  of  the 
neighbouriag  country,  that  kind  of  fear  which 
oAen  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginary,  has  received  from  him  tbe  name  of 
panic  fear.  Ovid.  EasL  1,  v.  396^  1.  S,v.  S7X 
Ma.  1,  V.  689.— Vtr^.  G.  1,  v.  17.  .^fia.  8,  v. 
343.  G.  3,  V.  392L— Jkv.  3,  v.  HSL—Pmms.  ^ 
c.  3a— 7^.  13,  V.  327.—  Varrc  d€  L.  JL.— «,  c 
3.— Ltv.  1,  c.  4.— iMimys.  Hal.  l.-^OerodoL  % 
c.  46  and  145,  Ac.— />M.  1.— OryyUtu  Bfm^ 
10. — Homer.  Hpmn.  in  Pan. — Jjneum.  Dial 
Merc  ^  Pan.—ApoUcd.  1,  c.  4. 

Panacea,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  fsculamus 
who  presided  over  health.  lAtcan,  9,  v.  9lS. — 
Pirn.  35,  c.  11,  Ac. 

Pamoa,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads,  and  the  other 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  Vavrado  P.  A. 
1.— il.  GeU.  13,  e.  28. 

PAiouaus,  I.  Vid.  Part  IL IL  A  na- 
tive of  Crete,  punished  with  death  for  being  ac- 
cessary to  tlie  theft  of  Tantalus.  What  this 
theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  from  tbe  tables  of  the  gods  to  which  he 
had  been  admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away  a 
dog  which  watched  Jupiter^  temple  in  Crete, 
in  which  crime  Pandarus  was  concerned,  and 
for  which  he  suflered.  Pandains  bad  two 
daughters,  Camiro  and  Clytia,  who  were  also 
deprived  of  their  mother  by  a  sudden  death 
and  led  without  friends  or  protectors.  Yenns 
bad  compassion  upon  them,  and  the  goddesses 
were  all  equallv  interested  in  their  wel&re.  Ve- 
nus wi^eci  still  to  make  their  happiness  more 
complete,  and  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant  them 
kind  and  tender  husbands.  But  in  her  absence 
the  Harpies  carried  away  the  viigins^  and  de^ 
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liTered  ihem  to  the  Eamenid^s  to  share  the 
punishment  which  their  father  suffered.  Pout. 
10»  c.  ^O^Pindar.     Vid,  Part  IL 

.PamdIrus,  or  Pandareus,  a  man  who  had  a 
daughter  called  Philomela.  Some  suppose  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 

Panocmia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  expressive 
of  her  great  power  over  the  affections  of  man- 
kind. « 

pANDEMOs,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god 
of  love  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Qreeks, 
who  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom 
was  the  vulgar,  called  Pandemus,  and  another 
of  a  purer,  and.  more  celestial  origin.  PliU.  in 
£rot. 

Favdion,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich- 
thon  and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  father. 
B.  C.  1437.    He  became  father  of  Proene  and 
Philomela.  Erechtheus,  and  Bntes.     During 
his  reign  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  com, 
wine,  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacchus  and  Minerva  nad  personally  visited 
Auica.    He  wa^ed  a  successful  war  against 
Labdacuskingof  BoBotia,  and  gave  his  daugh- 
ter Proene  in  marriage  to  Tereus,  long  of 
Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.    The  treatment 
which  rhilomela  received  from  her  brother-in- 
law,  Terreus  ( Vid.  PkUomda)  was  the  source 
of  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and  he  died,  through 
excess  of  sorrow,  after  a  reign  of  40  years. 
—There  was  also  another  Pandion,  son  of 
Cecrops,  9d,  by  Metiaduca,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father,  B.  C.  130.   He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
ternal dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Me- 
gara,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  mar- 
riage, and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.    Pandion 
became  father  of  four  children,  called  from  him 
Pandionidat  JElgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Ly- 
cns.    The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his 
father's  kingdom.  Some  authors  have  confound- 
ed the  two  rand  ions  together  in  such  an  indis- 
criminate manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
only  one  and  the  same  person.    Many  believe 
that  Philomela  and  Proene  were  the  daoghters 
aot  of  Pandion  the  1st,  but  of  Pandion  the  2d. 
Ovid.  Msl.  6,v.  676.—  ApoUod.  3,  c.  15.—  Potts. 
I,  c.  5. —  Ifygin.  fab.  48. 

Pand5ra,  L  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
nortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the 
>F>inion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was  made 
vith  clav  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter, 
vho  wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and  artifice  of 
'rometbeus,  by  giving  him  a  wife.  When  this 
voraan  of  clay  had  been  made  by  the  artist,  and 
eceived  life,  all  the  gods  vied  m  making  her 
•resents.  Venus  jjave  her  beauty  and  the  art 
f  pleasing ;  the  Graces  gave  her  the  power  of 
aptivating;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
lercury  instructed  her  in  eloquence ;  and  Mi- 
orva  gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  oma- 
lents.  From  all  these  valuable  presents,  which 
le  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
Uled  Pandora^  which  intimates  that  she  had 
■celled  every  necessary  ;?t/^  «'«•'  A^p**'.  Jupi- 
T,  alter  this,  gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which 
le  wns  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who  mar- 
ed  her ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god, 
lercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The 
nful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as 
?  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the 
fst  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away 
oin  the  sun  to  animate  his  man  of  clay,  he 


sent  away  Pandora  without  suffering  himseir 
to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His  brother 
Epimetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the  same  pru- 
dence and  sagacitv.  lie  married  Pandora,  and 
when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  presented 
to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a  multitude  of  evils 
and  distempers  which  dispersed  themselves  all 
over  the  world,  and  whicn,  from  that  fatal  mo- 
ment, have  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human 
race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  who  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who 
has  the  wonderful  power  of  easing  the  labours 
of  num,  and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  sor- 
rows  less  painful  in  life.  HBsiod.  Theeg.  <f> 
J>ios,—AfoUod,  1,  c  l.—Pma,  1,  c.  34.— i^- 

gin.  14. 11.  A  daughter  of  Erecn  iheus,  king 

of  Athens.  She  was  sister  to  Protogenia,  who 
sacrificed  herself  for  her  country  ai  the  begin- 
ning of  the  BcBOtian  war. 

PANDBdsos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  not  the 
fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minerva 
bad  intrusted  to  their  care,  {Vid,  Erichiko* 
miij,)  for  which  a  temple  was  raised  to  her  near 
that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted  to  her 
honour,  called  Pandrosia.  Ovid.  Mst.  2.  v.  738L 
--ApoUod.  3.— PaitJ.  1,  Ac 

Panomposus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation  on 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  him,  or 
because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  from  him 
their  knowledge  of  futurity,  (nc  omnis^  oufti, 
vox)     Ovid.  Akt.  U,  V.  WQ.—Uomer.Jl.  8. 

Pan5pe,  or  Pan5p£a,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
whom  sailors  general  invoked  in  storms.  Her 
name  signifies,  ^ivtn^  every  assistance^  or  see- 
iftg  every  thing.  Hesiod.  Theeg.  251. —  Virg^ 
jEn.  6,  V.  825. 

Panopeus,  a  son  of  Phocus  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made 
war  against  the  Teleboans  He  was  father  to 
Epeus,  who  made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Paus.  2,  c.  2B.'-ApoUod. 
2,0.4.     Fui.  Part  I. 

Pantheus,  or  Panihus,  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Othryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his  coun- 
try was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed  the 
fortune  of  JEneas  and  was  killed.  Virg.  JS». 
2.  V.  429. 

Papbia,  a  surname  of  Venus  because  the 
goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos. 

Paphus.     Vid  Pygmalion. 

Parcjb.  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  lAchesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis 
according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tho, the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  in  which  we  are  bom,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand  ;  Lachesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life ;  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  human 
life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  different  func- 
tions are  well  expressed  in  this  ancient  verse : 

CMho  eolumretinet,  Laekesis  net^  et  Atropos  oeeat. 

The  name  of  Parca,  according  to  Varro,  is  de- 
Tired  a  partu  or  par*i*ri«kitf,  because  they  pre- 
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sided  orer  the  birth  of  men,  and  hy  correption, 
the  word  pmrea  is  formed  from  pmrtfa  or  pofUUf 
bat,  according  to  Servins^  they  are  called  sot^ 
Antiphrasis,  fuod  nemiiu  parcanU.  The  Dow- 
er of  the  Parcse  was  great  and  exiensi^.  Some 
suppose  that  they  weresabjeeied  to  none  of  the 
gods  bat  Jupiter;  while  others  soppoit  that 
even  Jupiter  himself  was  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands; and,  indeed,  we  see  the  father  of  the 
gods,  in  Homer's  Tliad.  unwilling  to  see  Patro- 
clesjDerish,  yet  obliged  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  Fates  to  abandon  him  to  his  destiny.  Ac- 
eording  to  the  more  received  Opinions,  they  were 
the  arbiters  of  the  life  and  death  of  mankind, 
and  whatever  good  or  evil  befalls  us  in  the 
world  immediately  proceeds  from  the  Fates  or 
Pares.  Some  make  them  ministers  of  the  king 
of  hell,  and  represent  them  as  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  his  throne ;  others  represent  them  as  placed 
on  radiant  thrones,  amidst  the  celestial  spheres, 
clothed  in  robes  spangled  with  stars,  ana  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads.  According  to  Pan- 
lanias.  the  names  of  the  Pares  were  different 
(torn  those  already  mentioned.  The  most  an- 
cient of  all,  as  the  geographer  observes,  was  Ve- 
nus Urania,  whopresided  over  the  birtn  of  men ; 
the  second  was  Fortune ;  Ilythia  was  the  third. 
To  these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina^  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  or  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  liie.  The  worship  of  the 
Pares  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece.  Thev  received  the  same  worship  as 
die  Furies,  ana  their  votaries  vearly  sacrificed  to 
them  blacK  sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers. 
The  Pares  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women,  with  chaplets  made  with  wool  and 
interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus. 
They  were  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet 
of  the  same  colour,  bound  with  chaplets.  One 
of  them  held  a  distaff,  another  the  spindle,  and 
the  third  was  armed  with  scissors,  with  which 
she  cut  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun. 
Their  dress  is  differently  represented  by  some 
authors.  Clotho  appears  in  a  variegated  robe, 
and  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She 
holds  a  distaff  in  her  band  reaching  fVom  heaven 
to  earth.  The  robe  which  Lachesis  wore  was 
variegated  with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and 
nea  r  her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro- 
pos was  clothed  in  black ;  she  held  scissors  in 
her  hand,  with  clews  of  thread  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  whose  destinies  tney  seemed  to  con- 
tain. Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  inven- 
tions of  these  Qreek  letters,  a,  0,  n,  r,  v,  and 
others  call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The 
Greeks  call  the  Pares  by  the  different  names  of 
fLQipOf  cfoa,  mp,  (luafficfQ,  which  are  expressive 
of  their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Hssiod.  Tkeog.  4*  scut.  Her,—Paiis.  1,  c  40, 1. 
3,  c.  11,  I.  6,  c.  IS.— Homer.  Jl.  90.  Od.  7.— 
T%eocrU.  I. — CaUimach.  in  Dian.. — ASlian. 
Anim,  10. — Pindar,  Olymp.  10,  Nem.  l.—Bu- 
rip.  in  Jfhig. — Plul.  de  facie  in  orbe  Lima. — 
tfygin.  xn  praef.  fah.  &i  fab.  277. —  Varro. — 
cUph.  Kymn.  58. — ApoUon.  1,  &c. — Claudian. 
de  rapt.  Pros. — lAfcoph.  &,  Tzetz^  Ac. — Horat. 
9^  od.  6,  &c.— Ort«f.  Met  5,  v.  533.^Luean.  3. 
^Virg.  Ed.  4,  ^n.  3,  SiC-^Senee.  in  Here. 
Fur. -Stat,  Tfub.  6. 
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PikRTHloN,  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Bneasiei 
who  married  Euryte,  daughter  of  Hlppodamas^ 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  anioog  whom 
were  OBneus  and  Sterope.  Paithaon  was 
brother  to  Demonice,  the  mother  of  Evenus  by 
Mars,  and  also  to  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Theslius. 
He  is  called  Portheusby  Homer,  tt.  14. — A^tl- 
lod.  1,  c.  TS^gin.  fab.  1S9  and  339. 

Parth£n5pjbos,  a  son  of  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,or,  according  to  some,  of  Milanioaand 
another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the  sercA 
chiefs  who  accompanied  Adrastos  the  kmg  of 
Argos  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
was  killed  by  Amphidicus.  ApoUod,  3,  c  9.^ 
Pans.  3,  c.  ft,  1.  9,  c.  19. 

PasiphIe,  a  daughter  of  the  Snn  and  of  Perw 
seis,  who  married  'Minos  king  of  Crete.  She 
disgraced  herself  by  an  nnnataral  p*«in«^ 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  she  was  cb*- 
bled  to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artist  Dsdala& 
Minos  had  rour  sons  by  Pasiphs,  Casiress. 
Deucalion,  Glaucus,  and  Androgeos,  and  three 
daughters, Hecate,  Ariadne, anaPfasdra  rHd. 
MinoUturus.]  Plato  de  JUtn.— i%c^.  in  Tftes. 
^ApoU4fd.  %  c.  l.'-Virg.  jBn.  6,  ▼.  9L  Bf- 
gin.  fhb.  iQ.—Diod.  4.— Orul  Heroid.  4,  t.  57 
and  166. 

Patroclds.     Fuf .  Part  IL 

Patrous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  nmong  the 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  ejres,  which  some  suppose  lo  signify  that 
he  reigned  in  three  different  places,  in  hcAven, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.    Paui,  2l 

Patulous,  a  surname  of  Janus,  which  be 
received  apateo  because  the  doors  of  his  temple 
were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war.  Soine 
suppose  that  he  received  it  becaase  be  presided 
over  gates,  or  because  the  year  began  by  ihe  ce- 
lebration of  his  festivals.    Ovid.  Pia^  1,  v.  129. 

Paventta,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  ter- 
ror at  Rome,  and  who  was  mvoked  to  procecC 
her  votaries  f^om  its  effects.  Aug.  de  m.  4, 
c.  II. 

Pavor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  re- 
ceived divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power,  as 
the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  moat 
solemn  manner.  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  built  her  tem- 
ples, and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as  also  to 
Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness.  Cic  de  likA, 
D.  8,  c.  17. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statue, 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus,  the 
god  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  intimate  tkatpeaee 
gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence ;  and 
they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar  to  her 
honour  Rdev  the  victories  olMained  t>v  Tiniothe> 
us  over  the  Lacedaemonian  power,  though  Plu- 
tarch asserts  it  had  been  doneader  the  conquests 
of  Cimon  over  the  Persians.  She  was  represent- 
ed among  the  Romans  with  the  horn  orplcnCTt 
and  also  carrying  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand. 
The  emperor  Vespasian  built  her  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Roroe«  which  was  consumed  1^  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Commodes.  Tt  was  customary 
for  men  of  learning  to  assemble  in  that  temf^ 
and  even  to  deposite  their  writines  there,  as  in  a 
place  of  the  greatest  security.  Therefore,  wbn 
it  was  burnt,  not  only  books,  but  also  maoj 
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valuable  things,  jewels,  and  immeDse  treasures, 
were  lost  in  the  general  conflagraiion.  C.  A'ep. 
in  TimotiL  ^r-Plut  in  Cim.^Paus,  9,  c.  Iti. 
Peas,  a  shepherd,  who,  according  to  some, 
set  on  fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  wus 
burnt.  The  hero  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows, 

PedAsus,  I.  a  !M>n  of  Bucolion,  the  son  of  La- 
omedon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiads, 
He  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Euryalus. 
Homer.  11  6,  v.  81.— ^11.  One  of  the  four 
horses  of  Achilles.  As  he  was  not  immortal, 
like  the  other  three,  be  was  killed  by  Sarpedon 
itf.  1&    Ki<i.Panl. 

FegIbidbs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  from, 
the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  founiain  which 
Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  ground  by  striking 
ii  with  his  foot.     Ovid.  Her.  15,  v.  27. 

Pegasis,  a  name  given  to  CEnone  bv  Ovid, 
{Her.  5.)  because  she  was  daughter  of  the  river 
»i»yij)  Cebrenus. 

Pegasus,  a  winged  horse,  sprung  from  the 
3lood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  off  her 
aead.  He  received  his  name  from  his  being 
x>m,  according  to  Hesi-xl,  near  the  seurce$ 
Viyyq)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  born  he  left 
he  earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
iccording  lo  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  residence  on 
nount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth 
vith  i)is  foot,  he  raised  a  fountain  which  has 
leen  called  Hippocrene.  He  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Muses;  and  being  afterwards 
smed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was  given  to 
iellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chimsera.  No  sooner 
7BS  this  fiery  monster  destroyed,  than  Pegasus 
tirew  down  bis  rider,  because  he  was  a  mortal, 
r  rather,  according  to  the  more  received  opin- 
m,  because  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven, 
rhis  act  of  temerity  in  Belleropbon  was  pu- 
ished  by  Jupiter,  who  sent  an  insect  lo  torment 
^egasus,  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  his  rider. 
'egasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
'as  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupiter, 
erseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on 
le  horse  Pegasus  when  he  destroyed  the  sea 
lonster  wbidi  was  going  to  devour  Andromeda. 
'esiod.  T%eog.  2SQ.^HaraL  4.  od.  11,  v,  20.— 
5wfi«r.  U.  6,  V.  ll^.-^Apollod.  2,  c.  3  and  4.— 
ycophr.  M.-^Paus.  12,  c.  3  and  4.— Orirf.  Met. 
v.  785. — Hiigin.  fab.  57. 
Pelargb,  a  daughter  of  Potneus,  who  re-es- 
blished  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Borotia.  She 
ceived  divine  honours  after  death.  Pans.  9, 
25. 

Felasgus,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
liers,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
cyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inha- 
ants  of  Peloponnesus. 

PET«£THRdNn,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
B,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pele- 
'onium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pel  ion  in  Thes- 
\y ;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
me  of  Pelethrottius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
id  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
th  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
ich  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3  v.  115.— Ori<i. 
rt.  12,  V.  462.— Li««in.  6,  v.  387. 
Peleub,  a  king  of  Thcssaly,  son  of  £acus 
rl  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mar- 
d  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
ly  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
>rtal.    He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his 


brother  Phoeas,  and(»  that  account  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  He 
retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of  Ac- 
tor, who  reigned  at  Phibia,  or,  according  to  the 
less  received  opinion  of  Ov.id,  he  fled  to  Ceyz. 
king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  purified  of  nis 
murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  the  monarch  gave  him  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone in  marriage.  Some  time  after  this,  Peleus 
and  EuryiUs  went  to  thechase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  where  the  fatber-in-Iaw  was  accidentally 
killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  son-in*law  had 
aimed  at  the  beast.  Th»  unfortunate  event 
obliged  him  to  banish  himself  from  the  court  of 
Phthia,  and  he  retired  to  lolchos,  where  he  was 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus.  by  Acastus 
the  king  of  the  country.  His  residence  at  lol- 
chos was  short ;  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acas- 
tus, became  enamoured  of  him  \  and  when  she 
found  him  insensible  to  her  passionate  decla- 
ration, she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue.  The  monarch  partially  believed  the  ac- 
cusations of  his  wife;  but,  not  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality  by  putting  him  instantly  to 
death,  he  ordered  his  oflUcers  to  conduct  him  to 
mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hnntine,and  there 
to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  be  might  oecome  the 
prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place.  The  or- 
ders of  A'cQstus  were  ftiithfblly  obeyed ;  but 
Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  hu  grand- 
son Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
As  soon  as  he  had  been  delivered  from  danger, 
Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to  punish  the  ill 
treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Acastus. 
He  forcibly  took  lolchos,  drove  the  king  from 
his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked 
Astydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Pe- 
leus courted  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His  pre- 
tensions, however,  were  rejected,  and  as  he  was 
a  mortal,  the  goddess  fled  from  him  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  Peleus  became  more  ani- 
mated ft*om  her  refusal ;  he  ofiered  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  Proteus  informed  him  that  to 
obtain  Thctb  he  must  surprise  her  while  she 
was  asleep  in  her  grotto  near  the  shores  of 
Thessaly.  This  advice  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  Thetis  unable  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  consented  to  marry  him. 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  and  all  the  gods  attended,  and  made 
them  eacn  the  most  valuable  presents.  The 
goddess  of  discord  was  the  onl^r  one  of  the 
deities  who  was  not  present.  Vid.  Diseordia, 
From  the  marrisge  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  was 
bom  Achilles,  whose  education  was  early  in- 
trusted to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  afterwards 
to  Phoenix,  the  son  of  Amyntor.  Achilles  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  his  father's 
troops,  and  Peleus  gloried  in  having  a  son  who 
was  superior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  valour  and  in- 
trepidity. The  death  of  Achilles  was  the 
source  of  grief  to  Peleus ;  and  Thetis,  to  com- 
fort her  husband,  promised  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottoes  of  the  isl- 
and of  Leuce,  where  he  would  see  and  con- 
verse with  the  manes  of  his  son.  Peleus  had  a 
daughter  called  Potydora,  by  Antigone.  Ho- 
mer. 11.  9,  V.  482. — Eurip.  in  Androm. — CalfiU. 
de  Jfupt.  Pel.  <^  T*rf,— Orirf.  Heroid.  5.  Fast, 
2,  MiL  II,  fab.  7  and  S.^ApoUod,  3,  c.  19.— 
Pans,  2,  c.  2^,-^Diad,  i.-^Hygin,  fab.  54. 
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PbuXdbs,  tbe  daughters  of  Peliss.    Fii.  Pp- 

PcuAs,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleos,  was  son 
of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
neus.  His  birth  was  concealed  from  the  world 
by  his  mother,  who  wished  her  father  to  be  ig- 
norant of  her  incontinence.  He  was  exposed 
in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by 
shepherds,  and  be  received  the  name  of  PeHas, 
from  a  spot  of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  face. 
Some  time  after  this  adrenture.  Tyro  married 
CretbeuSySon  of  ^olus,  king  of  lolcbos,  and  be- 
came mother  of  three  children,  of  whom  .£sQn 
was  the  eldest  Meantime,  Pelias  visited  his 
mother,  and  was  received  in  her  family,  and 
after  the  death  of  Cretheds,  he  unjustly  seized 
the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of 
Tyro  by  the  deceased  monarch.  To  strength- 
en himi^elf  in  his  usurpation,  Pelias  consulted 
tbe  oracle  ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  beware  of 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Alolus,  who  should 
come  to  his  court  with  one  foot  shod  and  the 
other  bare,  he  privatelv  remoired  the  son  of 
iBson,  after  he  nad  publicly  declared  that  he 
was  dead.  These  precautions  proved  abortive. 
Jason,  the  son  of  JEson,  who  had  been  educated 
by  Chiron,  returned  to  lolchos  when  arrived  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kingdom.  Pelias  told  him  that  he  would  vol- 
untarily resign  the  crown  to  him  if  he  went  to 
Colcbis  lo  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus,  the  son 
of  Atbamas,  whom  Metes  had  cruelly  murder- 
ed. This  was  accepted  by  the  younr  hero,  and 
his  intended  expedition  was  made  Known  all 
over  Greece.  Vid.  Jason.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Jason,  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
Pelias  murdered  .£son  and  all  his  famihr ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  or  Ovid, 
JEson  was  still  living  when  the  Argonauts  re- 
turned, and  was  restored  to  the  vigour  of  youth 
by  the  magic  of  Medea.  The  daughters  of  Pe- 
ha.s,  who  nad  received  the  patronymic  of  Pe- 
liades,  expressed  their  desire  to  see  their  father's 
infirmities  vanish  by  the  same  powerful  arts. 
Medea  who  wished  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  her  husband  Jason  had  received  from  Pe- 
lias, raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades,  by  cut- 
ting an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flesh  in 
a  (^dron,  and  afterwards  turning  it  into  a  fine 
young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen  this  success- 
ful experiment,  the  Peliades  cot  their  father's 
body  to  pieces,  after  they  had  drawn  all  his  blood 
from  his  veins,  on  the  assurance  that  Medea 
would  replenish  them  by  her  incantations.  The 
limbs  were  immediately  put  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water ;  but  Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to 
be  tot^ly  consumed,  and  refused  to  give  the  Pe- 
liades the  promised  assistance,  and  the  bones  of 
Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a  burial.  The  Pe- 
liades were  four  in  number,  Alcesie,  Pisidice, 
Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to  whom  Hyginus 
adds  Medusa.  Tneir  mother's  name  was  An- 
axibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  Philomache,  the 
daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this  parricide,  the 
Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  where 
Acastus,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelias,  pursued  them 
and  took  their  protector  prisoner.  The  Peliades 
died,  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia.  Hygin.  fab. 
12,  13  and  U.—Ovid.  ^kLl,  fab.  3  and  4.— 
Beroid.  \%  v.  129.— Paws.  8,  c.  11,— ApoOod. 
1,  c.  9. — Seneca  in  Mtd,^ApdUod.  Arg,  1. — 
Pindar.  Pytk,  ^—Diod.  4. 
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P&LfipfiA,  or  PftL&PU.    Vid.  Part  n. 

Pelops,  a  cel^rated  prince,  son  of  Tantalus, 
king  of  Phrygia.  The  mother's  name  was  Eu 
ryanassa,  or,  according  to  others,  Eaprytoae,  ur 
Eurystemista,  or  Dione.  He  was  murdered  by 
his  father,  who  wished  to  try  the  divinky  of  the 
gods  who  had  visited  Phrygia,  by  placing  on 
their  table  the  limbs  of  his  son.  Tlie  gods  per- 
ceived his  perfidious  cruelty,  and  they  refused  lo 
touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whom  the  recent 
loss  of  her  daughter  had  rendered  melanebiriy 
and  inattentive.  She  eat  one  of  the  shonldeis 
of  Pelops,  and  therefore,  when  Jupiter  had  com- 
passion on  his  fate,  and  restored  nimto  life,  he 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that  which 
Ueres  had  devoured.  This  shoulder  had  an  un- 
common power,  and  it  could  heal,  by  iis  very 
touch,  every  complaint,  and  remove  every  dis- 
order. Some  time  after,  the  kingdom  of  tan- 
talus wa.s  invaded. by  Tros,  king  of  Troy,  on 
pretence  that  he  had  carried  away  his  son  Gany- 
medes.  This  rape  had  been  committed  by  Jo- 
piler  himself:  the  war,  nevertheless,  was  car- 
ried on,  and  Tantalus,  defeated  and  mined,  was 
obliged  to  fly  with  his  son  Pelops,  and  to  seek 
a  shelter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  is  confuted 
by  some,  who  support  that  Tantalus  did  not  fly 
into  Greece,  as  he  had  been  some  lime  be£ure 
conjined  by  Jupiter  in  ihe  infernal  regions  for 
his  impiety,  and  therefore  Pelops  was  the  only 
one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  persecuted  Pe- 
lops came  to  Pisa,  where.  (  Vid.  (EnawtamM)  he 
married  Hippodamia.  According  to  some  aa> 
thors,  Pelops  nad  received  some  wini;ed  horses 
from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  enalrfed  to 
outrun  GEnomaus.  When  he  had  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa,  Hippodamia's 
possession^  he  extended  his  conquest  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  from  him  the  ptft- 
insula,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  monardis, 
received  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Petops, 
after  death  received  divine  honours ;  and  he  was 
as  much  revered  above  all  the  other  heroes  of 
Greece,  as  Jupiter  was  above  the  rest  of  the 
gods.  He  had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that 
of  Jupiter,  where  Hercules  ctmsecrated  to  him 
a  small  portion  of  land,  and  oflered  to  him  a 
sacrifice.  The  place  wliere  this  sacrifice  had 
been  offered  was  religiously  observed,  and  tbe 
magistrates  of  tbe  country  yearly,  on  coming  in- 
to office,  made  there  an  ofiering  of  a  Mack  ram. 
During  the  sacrifice  the  soothsayer  was  not  al- 
lowed, as  at  other  times,  to  have  a  share  of  ihe 
victim ;  and  all  such  as  offered  victims  receiv- 
ed a  price  equivalent  to  what  they  gave.  The 
white  poplar  was  generally  used  m  the  sacrifi- 
ces made  to  Jupiter  and  to  Pelops.  The  chil- 
dren of  Pelops  oy  Hippodamia  were  Pitheos, 
TroBzene,  Aireus,  Thyestes,  Ac  Tbe  lioDe  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  though  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  he  survived  for  some  time  Hippo- 
damia. Some  suppose  that  tbe  Palladium  of 
th  e  Trojans  was  made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops. 
His  descendants  were  called  PelnpidA,  Pin- 
dar says  that  Neptune  took  him  up  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  cupbearer  to  the  gods,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  when  the  impiety  ofTan- 
talns  wished  to  make  mankind  partake  of  tbe 
nectar  and  the  entertainments  of  the  rods. 
Some  suppose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the 
Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to 
commemorate  the  victory  which  be  had  oteatn- 
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ed  OYer  (Enomaiui.  Pmu.  5.  e.  I,  Iec. — Apt^ 
lod.  2,  c.  5. — Eurip.  in  Xpkig. — Diod,  3. — Strab, 
a— Afeto,  1,  c.  IS,— Pindar.  Od.  h—Virg.  a 
3,  Y.  %-^Ovid,  MU,  6,  T.  404,  &c.— A^t».  fob. 
9,  82  and  83. 

PENATfiB,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  families.  They  were  called 
PenaieSj  because  they  were  generally  placed  in 
the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts  of  ine  bouse, 
in  pertUissiTnd  a4ium  parte^  qtufd^  as  Cicero 
says,  peniius  insidtnl.  The  place  where  tbey 
stooa  was  afterwards  called  Penetralia^  and 
they  themselves  received  the  name  of  Penetra- 
Us.  K  was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a 
family  to  choose  his  Penates,  and  therefore  Ju- 
piter and  some  of  the  superior  gods  are  often 
m  voked  as  patrons  of  domestic  affairs.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  gods  Penates  were  divided  into 
four  classes ;  the  first  comprehended  idl  the  ce- 
lestial, the  second  the  sea-gods,  the  third  the 
gods  of  hell,  and  the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  The  Pe- 
nates were  originally  the  names  of  the  dead, 
and  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  them ;  but  Brutus,  who  expelled 
the  Tarquins,  abolished  this  custom.  When 
offerings  were  made  to  them,  their  statutes  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlic ;  and 
besides  the  monthly  day  that  was  set  apart  for 
their  worship,  their  festivals  were  celebrated 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Cic.  de  NaL  D.%c 
27.     Ver.  2.—Dionys.  1. 

PfiNELdPE.     Vid.  Part  II. 

PenthesIlSa,  a  queen  of  theAmazons,  daugh- 
ter of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She  came 
to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  year  of  the  Trojan 
w^ar,  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by  whom  she 
was  slain.  The  hero  was  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  he  striraed  her  of 
her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears  lor  having 
too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury.  Ther- 
sites  lauj^hed  at  the  partiality  of  the  hero^or 
which  ridicule  he  was  instantly  killed.  The 
death  of  Thersites  so  offended  Diomedes,  that 
he  dragged  the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the 
camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  enamour- 
ed of  the  Amazon  before  he  fought  with  her, 
and  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called  Cayster. 
Dietys  Cret.  3  and  i.^Paus.  10,  c.  31.— Q.  Co- 
lab.  l-^Virg,  JSn,  1,  v.  495,  I.  11,  v.  6(53.— 
Dares  Phryg. — Lycopkr.  in  Cass,  995,  &c. — 
tfygin.  fab.  112. 

Penthrus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consecjuences.  He  forbnde 
his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  his  new  god  ; 
and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone  out  of 
the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Pen- 
Chens,  appr  ed  of  the  debauchery  which  at- 
tended tne  solemnity,  commanded  hLs  soldiers 
»o  destroy  the  whole  band  of  the  bacchanals. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus 
inspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accord- 
ingly he  hid  liimself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Ci- 
thteron,  from  whence  he  could  see  all  the  cere- 
monies unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity 
soon  proved  fatal ;  he  was  descried  by  the  bac- 
chanals, and  thev  all  rushed  upon  Kim.    His 
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Biotfaer  was  the  first  who  attacked  him ;  her  ex« 
ample  was  instantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters, 
Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his  body  was  torn  to 
pieces.  Euripides  Introduces  Bacchus  among 
nis  priestesses,  when  Peuiheus  was  |>ut  to 
death ;  but  Ovid,  who  relates  the  whole  in  the 
same  manner,  differs  from  the  Greek  poet  only 
in  saying,  that  not  Bacchus  himself,  but  one  of 
his  priests  was  present.  The  tree  on  which 
the  nacchanals  found  Pentheus,  was  cut  down 
by  the  Corinthians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and 
with  it  two  statutes  of  the  god  of  wine  were 
made,  and  placed  in  the  forum.  Bygin^  fab. 
184.—  Tkeocrii,  25.-^  Ovid,  MA.  3,  fab.  7, 8,  and 
9.— Fir^.  .rCik  4,  v.  469.— Pom.  2,  c.  h.^Apolr 
lod,  3,  c.  h.—E^ripid,  in  BacdL-^Stnec,-^  , 
Phanis.  &  Hipp, 

Perdiz.     Vid.  Tahis, 

Perib(ba,  I.  the  second  wife  of  CEneus,  king 
of  Calydon,  was  daughter  of  Hipponous.   She 

became  mother  of  Tideus.  Bygtn.  fab.  69. 

II.  A  daughter  of  Alcathous,  sold  by  her  fathei 
on  suspicion  that  she  was  courted  by  Telaroon. 
son  of  JEacus,  kingof  £gina.  She  was  carried 
to  Cyprus,  where  Telamon  the  founder  of  Sa- 
lamis  married  her,  and  she  became  mother  of 
Ajaz.  She  also  married  Theseus,  according  to 
some.    She  is  also  called  Eribcea.    Pa««.  1,  c. 

17  and  ASL-^Hygin.  97. III.  The  wife  of 

Polybus,  king  oiXorinth,  who  educated  (Edi- 
pus  as  her  own  child. 

Pericltmenus,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
NeleuR,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  bad  re* 
ceived  from  Neptune,  his  grandfather,  the  pow- 
er of  changing  himself  into  whatever  shape  he 
pleased.    Apollod.-^Ovid.  Met.  1%  v.  556. 

pKRiodNB,  a  woman  who  had  a  son  called 
Melanippus.  by  Theseus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Synnis,  the  famous  robber  whom  Theseu!! 
killed.  She  married  Deioneus  the  son  of  fin* 
rytus,  by  consent  of  Theseus.  PhiL  t»  Tkes* 
—Pans,  10,  c.  35. 

PERiMtLA,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamns,  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
Acbelous.  She  was  changed  into  an  island  ia 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  became  one  of  the  Echi- 
nades.    Ovid.  Met,  8,  v.  790. 

Pero,  or  Per  ONE,  a  daughter  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos,  by  Chloris.  Vid,  Mdampks.  She 
became  mother  of  Talaus.  Homer.  (M.  11,  ▼• 
^Sdi.—PropeH.  3,  el.  3,  v.  ll.—Pafus.  4,  c.  36» 
Vid,  Part  IT. 

Persephone,  called  also  Proserpine.  Vid. 
Proserpine. 

Perbccs,  a  son  of  JupHer  and  Dasae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,*thrown  into  the  sea  with 
his  mother.  Vid.  Danae.  The  slender  boat 
which  carried  Danae  and  her  son  was  driven 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  by  a  fisherman  called  Dietys,  and  carried 
to  Polydectes,  the  king  of  the  place.  Perseiis 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priest  of  Mi- 
nerva's temple.  His  rising  genius  and  manly 
coura^,  however,  soon  displeased  Polydectes, 
who  invited  all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, at  which  it  was  requisite  all  such 
as  came  should  present  the  monarch  with  a 
beautiful  horse.  Perseus  was  in  the  number 
of  the  invited,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  as 
Polydectes  knew  that  he  could  not  reeeive  frcni 
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him  the  present  which  he  expected  from  all  the 
resL  Ifevertheless  Perseus,  who  wished  noi  to 
appear  inferior  to  the  others  in  magnificence, 
told  the  king,  that  as  he  coold  not  give  him  a 
horse,  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject 
to  mortality.  VitL  Gargones.  Polydectes  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  Perseus  departed  for  the 
countnr  of  those  formidable  monsters.  Having 
cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  he  continued  his 
journey  across  the  deserts  of  Liva,  but  the  ap- 
proach of  night  obliged  him  to  alight  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Alias,  king  of  Mauretania.  He  went 
to  the  monarch's  palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  kind  reception  by  announcing  himzself  as  the 
son  of  Jupiter  J  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  his  gardens  were  to  be  robbed  of  their 
fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  refused  Perseus  the  hospitality 
he  demanded,  but  he  even  offered  violence  to  his 
person.  Perseus,  finding  himself  inferior  to  his 
power  All  enemy,  showed  him  Medusa's  head, 
and  instantly  Atlas  was  changed  into  a  large 
mountain  which  bore  the  same  name  in  the  de- 
serts of  Africa.  On  the  morrow  Perseus  con- 
tinued his  flight,  and  as  he  passed  across  the 
territories  of  Libya,  he  discovered,  on  the  coasts 
of  iEihiopia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  exposed 
to  a  sea-monster.  He  was  struck  at  the  sight, 
and  offered  her  father  Cepheus  to  deliver  Her, 
and  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  of  his 
labours.  The  universal  joy,  however,  was  soon 
disturbed.  Phineus,  Andromeda's  uncle,  enter- 
ed the  palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and 
aUempied  to  carry  away  the  bride,  whom  he 
had  courted  and  admired  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Perseus.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  Per- 
seus must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  of 
Phineus,  had  not  he  defended  himself  at  last 
with  the  same  arms  which  proved  fatal  to  Atlas. 
He  showed  the  Gordon's  nead  to  his  adversa- 
ries, and  they  were  mstantly  turned  to  stone, 
each  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  he 
tiien  stood.  Soon  after  this  memorable  adven- 
tnre  Perseus  retired  to  Seriphos,  at  th/e  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Danae  fled  to  the  altar 
of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Polydectes, 
who  attempted  to  offer  her  violence.  Dictys, 
who  had  saved  her  from  the  sea,  and  who,  as 
ftome  say,  was  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  de- 
fended her  against  the  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  therefore  Perseus,  sensible  of  his  merit  and 
of  his  humanity,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
Seriphos,  after  he  had  with  Medusa's  head 
tamed  into  stones  the  wicked  Polydectes  and 
the  officers  who  were  the  associates  of  his  guilt. 
He  afterwards  restored  to  Mercury  the  talaria 
and  the  wings,  to  Pinto  the  helmet,  to  Vulcan 
the  sword,  and  to  Minerva  the  shield,  which 
they  had  lent  him  to  accomplish  the  death  of 
Medusa ;  but  as  he  was  more  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  for  her  assist- 
ance and  protection,  he  placed  the  Gorgon's 
head  on  her  shield,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  on  her  segis.  After  he 
had  finished  these  celebrated  exploits,  Perseus 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  accord ine^ly  he  embarked  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  his  mother  and  Andromeiia. 
When  he  reached  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  he 
informed  that  Tentamias,  king  of  Larissa, 
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was  then  celebrating  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  father.  This  intelligence  drew  him  to 
barissa  to  signalize  himself  in  throwing  the 
^uoit,  of  which,  according  to  some,  he  was  the 
inventor.  But  here  he  was  attended  by  an  evil 
fate,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  with 
a  quoit  which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This 
was  no  other  than  his  grandfather  Acrisius, 
who,  on  the  first  intelligence  that  his  grandson 
had  reached  the  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  his 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  coun  of  his  friend  and 
ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the 
oracle,  which  had  obliged  him  to  treat  his  daugh- 
ter with  so  much  buinrity.  Some  snpposei 
with  Pausanias,  that  Acrisius  had  gone  to  La- 
rissa to  t>e  reconciled  to  his  grandkm,  whose 
fame  had  been  spread  in  every  city  of  Greece ; 
and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  grandfather  was 
under  the  strongest  obligation  to  his  soo-in- 
law,  as  through  him  he  had  received  his  king- 
dom, from  which  he  had  been  forcibly  driven  bf 
the  sons  of  his  brother  Proetos.  This  unfortu- 
nate murder  greatly  depressed  the  spirits  of  Per- 
seus^ by  the  death  of  Acrisius  he  was  entitled 
i^he  throne  of  Argos,  but  he  refused  to  reign 
there :  and  to  remove  himself  from  a  place  which 
reminded  him  of  the  parricide  he  had  nnfortu- 
nately  committed,  he  exchanged  his  kingdom 
for  that  of  Tirjrnthus.  and  the  maritime  coast 
of  Argolis,  where  Mesapenthes,  the  son  of 
Prc&tus,  then  reigned.  When  he  had  finally 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  be  de- 
termined to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  dty, 
which  he  made  the  capiuil  of  hi9  dominiois, 
and  which  he  called  Afyeena,  because  the  pom- 
mel  of  his  sword,  called  by  the  Greeks  mfces, 
had  fallen  there.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known, yet  it  is  universally  agreed  that  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours  like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cient heroes.  He  hat!  statues  at  Mycenae  and 
in  the  island  of  Seriphos,  and  the  Athenians 
raised  him  a  temple,  in  which  they  consecrated 
an  altar  in  honour  of  Dictys,  who  had  treated 
Danae  and  her  infant  son  with  so  much  pater- 
nal tenderness.  The  Egyptians  also  paid  par- 
ticular honour  to  his  memory,  and  asserted  that 
he  often  api^eared  among  them  wearing  shoes 
two  cubits  longt  which  was  always  interpreted 
as  a  s^  of  fertility.  Perseas  bad  bv  Andnv 
meda,  Alceus,  Sttienelus,  Nestor,  Electiyon, 
and  Gorgophone;  and  after  death,  according  to 
some  mythologi.sL(i,  he  became  a  constellation  in 
the  heavens.  Herodoi.  %  c.  S\.—JMUotL  8.  c 
4,  iLC^Paus.  2,  c.  16  and  18, 1.  3,  c  17,  &c 
-—Apollm.  Arg,A,r.  VM.—Ual.  9,  v.  4IS.— 
Ovid.  MH,  4,  fab.  16, 1.  5,  fab.  I,  Ac— X^tcsm. 
9,  V.  668.— Ay«i».  fab.  ^.—Hesiod,  Theog. 
Vm,  4'  ScuL.  Htrc.-^Pind.  Pytk,  7.  <f-  Cftfm^ 
3.^1Ud.  B.-^PropeH.  ^— Aiken.  13.— JBbaer. 
H.  14. — TTzrete.  tw  LvcflpA.  17. 

pBRTtmiM,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  consummation  of  marriage.  Her  sm- 
tue  was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal  chainber. 
Vdrro.  apud.  Aug.  Civ.  D.  6,  c  9. 

Pbteus,  a  .son  of  Omeus,  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  be- 
came father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the 
Greets  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented 
by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a 
man  and  half  a  beast  ApoUad.  3,  c.  10.— 
Pans.  10,  c.  35. 

Phjba,  a  celebrated  sow  which  infested  (he 
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neigfabonrhood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  destroyed 
by  X'heseas,as  he  was  travelling  from  Trcezene 
to  Athens  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father. 
Some  suppose  that  the  boar  of  Calydon  sprang 
from  this  aow.  Phsa,  according  to  some  authors, 
was  no  other  than  a  woman  who  prostituted  her- 
self to  strangers,  whom  she  murdered  and  after- 
wards plundered.    Plut.  in  Ttus.^Strab.  8. 

Phjbdra,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became 
mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon.  Venus 
inspired  Phedra  with  an  unconquerable  passion 
for  Hippolyius  the  son  of  Theseus,  by  the  ama- 
zon  Hippolyte;  and  in  the  absence  of  Theseus, 
she  addressed  Hippolytus  with  all  the  impa- 
tience of  love.  Hippolytas  rejected  her  with 
horror  and  disdain;  but  Phaedra,  incensed  on 
account  of  the  reception  she  had  met,  resolved 
to  punish  his  coldness  and  refusal.  AC  the  re- 
turn of  Theseus  she  accused  Hippolytus  of  at- 
tempts upon  her  virtue.  The  credulous  father 
listened  to  the  accusation,  and,  without  hearing 
the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  Inmished  him 
fVom  his  kingdom,  and  implored  Neptune,  who 
had  promised  to  grant  three  of  his  requests,  to 

fonish  him  in  some  exemplar jr  manner.  As 
lippolvtus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horses  were 
suadeniy  terrified  by  a  huge  sea-monster,  which 
Neptune  had  sent  on  the  shore.  He  was  drag- 
ged through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  was 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crush- 
ed under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  When 
the  tragical  end  of  Hippolvtus  was  known  at 
Athens,  Phaedra  confessed  her  crime,  and  hung 
herself  in  despair,  unable  to  survivcone  whose 
death  her  guilt  had  occasioned.  The  death  of 
Hippolytus,  and  the  infamous  passion  of  Phs- 
dra,  are  the  subject  of  one  of  ine  tragedies  of 
Euripides  and  of  Seneca.  Phedra  was  buried 
at  Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was  still  seen  in 
the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias,  near  the 
temple  of  Venus,  whicn  she  had  built  to  render 
the  goddess  favourable  to  her  passion.  There 
was  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were 
all  full  of  small  holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that 
Phaedra  had  done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the 
vehemence  of  her  passion  had  rendered  her 
melancholy  and  almost  desperate.  She  was 
represented  in  a  painting  in  Apollo's  temple  at 
Delphi  as  suspended  by  a  cord,  and  balancing 
herself  in  the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood 
near  to  her  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her;  a  deli- 
cate idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  inti- 
mated her  melancholy  end.  Pha.  in  TVs. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  22,  I.  9,  c.  ^^iHod,  A.^H^gin, 
fab.  47  and  243.— £;«rip.  «n  Senec.  4'  in  Hip- 
fol.-^Virg.  JBn.  6,  v.  445.— Ovtii.  Ikroid,  4. 

pR^NNA,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worshipped 
at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita.  La- 
cedaeroon  first  paid  them  particular  honours. 
Paus.  9,  c.  35. 

Pbaeton,  a  son  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus,  and 
CJvmene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  son 
of  Cepbalns  and  Aurora  according  to  Hesiod 
and  Pausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora  ac- 
cording to  Apollodoms.  He  is,  however,  more 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  Phoe- 
bus and  Clymene.  When  Epaphus.  the  son  of 
to,  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that  he  was  noc 
the  son  of  Phoebus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know 
his  true  origin,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  hia 
mother,  he  visited  the  palace  of  the  sun.    He 


begged  Phoebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father, 
he  would  give  him  incontestable  proofs  of  his  pa- 
ternal tenderness  and  convince  the  world  of  his 
legitimacy.  Phoebus  swore  by  the  Styx  that 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  be  required,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered  than  Phaeton 
demanded  of  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  one 
day.  Phoebus  represented  the  dangers  to  which 
it  would  expose  him,  but  in  vain ;  and,  as  the 
oath  was  inviolable  and  Phaeton  unmoved,  the 
father  instructed  his  son  how  he  was  to  proceed 
in  his  wajT  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  His 
explicit  directions  were  forgotten,  or  little  at- 
tended to ;  and  no  sooner  had  Phaeton  received 
the  reins  from  his  father,  than  he  betrayed  his 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  guide  the  chariot. 
The  flying  horses  became  sensible  of  the  confu- 
sion or  their  driver,  and  immediately  departed 
from  their  usual  track.  Phaeton  repented  too 
late  of  his  rashness,  and  already  heaven  and 
earth  were  threatened  with  a  universal  confla- 
gration, when  Jupiter,  who  bad  perceived  the 
disorder  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the 
rider  with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurled 
him  headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Po. 
His  body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  a  de- 
cent du  rial,  ms  sister  mourned  his  unhappy 
end,  and  were  changed  into  poplars  bv  Jupiter. 
Vid,  Phaetanliades.  According  to  the  poets, 
while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully  driving  the  cha- 
riot of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  Ethiopians 
was  dri^  up,  and  their  skin  became  black,  a 
colour  which  instill  preserved  among  the  great- 
est part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  territories  of  Libya  were  also  parched  up, 
.according  to  the  same  tradition,  on  account  of 
their  too  ^reat  vicinity  to  the  sun ;  and  ever 
since,  AfVica,  unable  to  recover  her  original 
verdure  and  jfruitfulness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy 
country  and  uncultivated  waste.  According  to 
those  who  explain  this  poetical  fable.  Phaeton 
was  a  Ligurian  prince  who  studied  astronomy, 
and  in  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  visited  with  uncommon  heats.  The  horses 
of  the  sun  are  calfed  PhaeUniHs  equi^  either  be- 
cause they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from  the 
Oreek  word  (^oc96>r,)  which«xpresses  the  splen- 
dour and  lustre  of  that  luminary.  Virg.  Mn. 
5,  V.  105.—Bacid.  Theog,  9GS.—Ovid,  Met.  1, 
fab.  17, 1.  9,  fiib.  1,  &c.— ilpoWiw*.  4,  Arg.^Ho* 
rat.  4,  od.  II. Senec,  in  Medea, — ApoUod.-^ 
Bygin.  fab.  156. 

PnAfiroNTiADBs,  or  Phietontidbi,  the  sisters 
of  Phaeton. 

Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitvlene,  in  Lesbos. 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  ftom  Ve- 
nus, who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over  into 
Asia ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  himself 
with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  beautifbl  men  of  his  age.  Many 
were  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Phaon,  and, 
among  others,  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess. 
JEHan.  V.  H.  19.— Otrtrf.  BeroU,  91.— Pflto- 
pkat.  dein.  c,  49.'-Atken.^lAtcian,  in  Sim,  A 
Polistr, 

PHBOEtrs,  or  Pblbgbus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus, 
the  father  of  Alphesiboea,  who  purified  Alo- 
mson  of  his  mother's  murder,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Vid,  Alcmaen. 
Met,  9,  V.  419L 
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pMiuna.  a  surnune  of  Jcmo,  at  bdof  a 
native  of  Pbene. 

PiusRKPHATB,  a  rarname  of  Proaeipine,  from 
the  prodactioD  of  corn. 

Phekes,  I.  a  son  of  Cretlieas  and  Tyro,  who 
boilt  PfaersB  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned. 
He  married  Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Adme- 

tos  and  Lycurgus.    ApoUod, II.  A  son  of 

Medea,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
account  of  the  poisooons  clothes  which  he  had 
given  to  Glance,  Creon's  daughter.  Paus.  S, 
c.  3. 

PiisBcniLS,  a  patronymic  of  Admetua,  son  of 
Pheres.    Oaid.  Aki,8,r.&h 

Philjeos,  L  a  son  of  Ajaz  by  Lyside^  the 
daughter  of  Coronus,  one  of  the  Lapithas. 
Miliiades,  as  some  suppose,  was  descendea  from 

him. 11.  A  son  ol  Angeas,  who  upbraided 

his  father  for  not  granting  what  Hercules  justly 
claimed  for  cleanmg  his  stables.  Vid,  Attgetu. 
He  was  placed  upon  his  father's  throne  by  Her- 
cules.   ApoUod,  S. 

pBiLOCTETES.     Vid.  Part  IL 

pHiLOLACi,  a  son  of  Minos,  by  the  njrmph 
Paria,  from  whom  the  island  of  Faros  receiv- 
ed its  name.  Hercules  put  him  to  death  be- 
cause he  had  killed  two  of  his  companions. 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  I. 

Philomachb,  the  wife  of  Pelias,  king  of  lol- 
chos.  According  to  some  writers  she  was  daugh- 
ter to  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  though  she  is 
more  generally  called  Anaxibia,  daughter  of 
Bias.    ApoUod.  1. 

Phil5m£la,  a  dau^ter  of  Pandion.  king  of 
Athens  and  sister  to  Frocne,  who  badf  married 
Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  prevailed  upon 
her  husband  to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  ner 
sister  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  his  wife's  in- 
junctions, but  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  Pan- 
dion's  permission  to  conduct  Philomela  to 
Thrace,  than  he  became  enamoured  of  her. 
He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the  suspicions 
of  Paudion  had  appointed  to  watch  his  conduct, 
and  he  offered  violence  to  Philomela,  and  after- 
wards cut  off  her  tongue  that  she  might  not  be 
able  to  discover  his  barbarity  and  the  indigni- 
ties which  she  bad  suflered.  He  confined  ner 
also  in  a  lonely  castle ;  and  after  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  re- 
turnee to  Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philo- 
mela had  died  by  the  way.  Procne,  at  this  sad 
intelligence,  put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
Philomela }  but  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  be- 
fore she  was  secretly  informed  that  her  sister 
was  not  dead.  Philomela,  during  her  captivity, 
described  on  a  piece  «if  tapestry  her  misfortunes 
and  the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  con- 
veyed it  to  Procne.  She  was  then  going  to  ce- 
lebrate the  otpts  of  Bacchus  when  she  receivM 
it ;  she  dLsffuised  her  resentment,  and  as  during 
the  festivals  of  the  god  of  wine,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  rove  about  the  country,  she  hastened 
to  deliver  her  sister  Philomela  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  concerted  with  her  on  the  best  mea- 
sures of  punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She 
murdered  her  son  Itys,  who  was  in  the  sixth 
rear  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  be- 
fore her  husbftDd  during  the  festival.  Tereus, 
In  the  midst  of  his  repast,  called  for  Itys,  but 
Procne  immediately  informed  him  that  he  was 
then  feasting  on  his  flesh,  and  that  instant  Phi- 
lomela, by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head  of 
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Itya,  coDTiDeed  the  monarch  of  the  etudbj  of 
the  scene.  He  drew  his  sword  to  punish  Proc- 
ne and  Philomela,  but  as  he  was  going  to  etab 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne,  into  a 
swallow,  and  Itys  into  a  pheaoant.    This  tra- 

fical  ncene  happened  at  Daulis  in  Phoeis ;  hot 
*ausanias  and  Strabo,who  mentioned  the  whok 
of  the  siory,  are  silent  about  the  transft»inatioQ ; 
and  the  former  observes  that  Tereus,  after  this 
bloody  repast,  fled  to  Megan,  where  he  de- 
stroyed himself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
raised  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they 
offered  yearly  sacrifices,  and  placed  small  peb- 
bles instead  of  barl^.  It  was  on  this  moaa* 
ment  that  the  birds  called  hoopoes  were  fimt 
seen ;  hence  the  fable  of  his  metamorphosis. 
Procne  and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of 
grief  and  melancholj ;  and  as  the  nightingale 
and  swallow's  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellished  the  laUe, 
by  supposing  that  the  two  unfortunate  sisters 
were  changed  into  birds.  ApoUod.  3,  c  14.— 
Paus.  1,  e.  4S,  1. 10,  c.  4.^Hifgin.  fab.  4&— 
Strab.  9.— Ovid.  MU.  6,  lab.  9  and  10.— Fif^. 
0. 4,  V.  IS  and  511. 

Philonob,  a  daughter  of  lobatea,  king  of 
Lycia,  who  married  Bellerophon.    ApoUod,  S. 

PmLONOME,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nyctim«5,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Erymanthns 
two  children  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  a» 
cended  their  grandfather^  throne.     PhU.  ta 

Per. IL  The  second  wife  of  Cycoos,  the 

son  of  Neptune.  She  became  enaimoored  of 
Tennes,  her  husband's  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Proclea ;  and  when  she  accused  him  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  Cycnns  believed  the  accusa- 
tion, and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  Ac.    Pa%s.  10,  c.  14. 

Pmbf  BA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was  met 
by  Saturn  in  Thrace,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  half  a  man  and  half  a  horse,  called  Chiron, 
Philyra  was  so  a.'ihamed  of  eiving  birth  to  sack 
a  monster,  that  she  entreated  the  eods  to  change 
her  nature.  She  was  metanoorimosed  into  the 
linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the 
Greeks.    Bmin,  fab.  136L 

PmNCos,  I.  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, or  of  Neptune,  who  became  king  of 
Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  p&rt  of  the  mrtholo- 
gist^  support,  of  Bithynia.  He  marrica  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Boreas,  whom  somecaD 
Cleobula,  by  whom  he  had  Plexippus  and  Pan- 
dion. After  the  dealh  of  Cleopatra,  he  married 
Idaea,  the  daughter  of  Dardanns.  Idea,  jea- 
lous of  Cleopatra's  children,  acctised  them  of 
attempts  upon  their  father^  life  and  crown,  and 
they  were  immediately  condemned  by  Phineiis 
to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty  was 
soon  after  punished  by  the  gods ;  Phinens  sud- 
denly became  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  sent 
by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  continual  alarm, 
and  to  spoil  the  meats  which  were  placed  on 
his  table.  He  was,  some  time  after,  delivered 
f^om  these  dangerous  mofnsters  by  his  brothers- 
in-law,  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  Strophades.  He  also  recovered  his 
sight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had 
received  with  great  hospitality,  and  instmrtcd 
in  the  easiest  and  speediest  way  by  which  rhey 
could  arrive  in  Cokhis.    The  second  wife  of 
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Phineos  is  culled  by  same  Dk,  Etfrytit,  Danae, 
and  Idothea.  Phineas  was  killed  by  Hercul^ 
Arg.  ^.^ApoUod,  1.  e.  9,  1.  3,  c.  \b.--Diod.  4. 

^S^gin,    fab.    l^A-Orpheui.^FUcc. II. 

The  brother  of  Cepkeus,  king  of  JEtbiopia. 
He  was  going  lo  marry  his  niece  Andromeda, 
when  her  father  Cepheus  was  obliged  to  give 
her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-raoster  to  ap- 
pease the  resentment  of  Neptune.  Vid,  Per- 
seus. ApoUod.  2,  c  1  and  i.—Ovid.  Met.  5, 
&b.  1  and  ^.—apgin.  fab.  64. 
.  Phcbgyas,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Chryse,  daugh- 
ter of  Halmus,  was  king  of  the  Lapithae  in 
Thessaly.  He  was  father  of  Ixion  and  Cch-o- 
nis,  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence.  When 
the  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had  been  so 
abused,  he  marched  an  army  against  Delphi, 
and  reduced  the  temple  of  the  god  to  ashes. 
This  was  highly  resented ;  Apollo  killed  Phle- 
gyas,  and  placed  him  in  hell,  where  a  huge  stone 
hangs  over  his  head,  and  keeps  him  in  contin- 
ual alarms  by  its  appearance  of  falling  every 
moment  Pans.  9,  c.  ^.-—ApoOod,  3,  c.  5.— 
Pind.  Pfth,  ^.-^Ovid.  MsL  5,  v.  ^l.—Servius 
ad  Virg.  ASn.  6,  v.  618. 

PflOBJfcTOR,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and 
his  principal  minister.  His  office  was  to  assume 
the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  to  inspire 
terror  m  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  inti- 
mates, {<po0e<o).  The  other  two  ministers  of 
Somnns  were  Phantasia  and  Morpheus.  Ovid. 
MU.  11,  v.  64a 

Phobos,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lion's  nead,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
to  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies.  P^, 
inerci. 

pHCEBAt,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess  of 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  Luean.  5,  v.  IfiS, 
Slc. 

Phobss,  I.  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that  lu- 
minary. She  became,  according  to  Apollodo- 
ros,  mother  of  Asteria  and  Latona.  Vid.  Di- 
a»w.— fl.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 
lodice,  carried  away  with  her  sister  Hilaira,!^ 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to  marr^* 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  Vid.  Ijucippt- 
des.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  10.— Paus.  2,  c.  ^. 

Phcbbigena,  a  surname  of  i£sculapius,  &c. 
^s  being  descended  from  Phoebus.  Virg.  ABn. 
V.  773. 

Ph<ebi78,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the  sun. 
This  word  expresses  the  brightness  and  splen- 
dour of  that  luminary  {^otffot.)     Vid.  Apollo. 

Pbobntx.  Vid.  Part  II.  A  son  of  Agenor, 
by  a  nymph  who  was  called  Telephassa,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  and  Moschas,  or  according 
to  others,  Epiroednsa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope. 
He  was,  like  bis  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Cilix, 
sent  by  his  father  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Euro- 
na,  wbum  Jupiter  had  carried  away  under  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  when  his  inquiries  proved 
unsnecessful,  he  settled  in  a  country,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  from  him  called  Phanicia. 
•From  him,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthaginians 
were  called  Pani.  Apollod,  3. — Htfficin.  fiib.  178. 

Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Silenus 
and  Melia,  or,  accord  in  j^  toothers,  ofTxion  and 
ihe  Cloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Hercules 
when  he  was  going  against  the  boar  of  Eryman- 
thus,  but  he  tefwd  to  give  him  wine,  as  that 


which  he  had  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. Hercules,  upon  this,  without  ceremony, 
broke  the  casks  and  drank  the  wine.  The  smell 
of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs  from  the  neigh- 
boarhood  to  the  hou>«  of  Pholus,  but  Hercules 
stopped  them  when  they  forciblv  entered  the  hab- 
itation of  his  friend,  and  killed  the  gieatest  part 
of  them.  Pholus  gave  the  dead  a  decent  fune- 
ral, but  he  mortally  wounded  himself  with  one 
of  the  arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  ven- 
om of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  the  body  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  care  him,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where  his  remains 
were  deposited  by  the  name  df  Pholoe.  Apol- 
lod. l.^Pavs.  3.--Virg.  G.  2,  v.  456.  jBn.  8, 
V.  294.— />itfrf.  4.— itei.  }.-^Luean.  3,  C  and  T 
—sua.  Tkeb.  S. 

PuoRBAs,  a  son  of  Lapithus,  who  married 
Hyrmine,  the  daughter  or  Epeas,  by  whom  he 
had  Actor.  Pelops,  according  to  Piodorus, 
shared  his  kingdom  with  Phorbas,  who  also,  says 
the  same  historian, established  himself  at  Rhodes, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  A-om  Elis  and  Thessaly, 
by  order  of  the  oracle,  which  promised,  by  his 
means  only,  deliverance  from  the  numerous  ser- 
pents which  infested  the  island.  Diod.  2.'^PaiU. 
5,c  I. 

pHoacua,  or  Phorcys,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Pon- 
tns  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister  Ceto,  by 
whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  that  kept 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other  monsters. 
Hesiod.  Theogn. — ApoUod. 

Phoroncus,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Peloponne- 
sus, of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  second  king 
of  Argos.  He  married  a  njrmph  called  Cerdo, 
or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had  Apis,  from  whom 
Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the  first 
woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured. 
Phoroneuh  taught  his  subjects  the  utility  of  laws, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  social  life  and  of  friend- 
ly intercourse,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argo- 
lis are  often  called  Phororuti.  Pausanias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisu.s  Aslerion, 
and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  the 
quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Juno  concerning 
their  right  of  patronising  Argolis.  Juno  gained 
tiK  preference;  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of 
resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four  rivers,  whose 
decision  he  deemed  partial.  He  afterwards  re- 
stored them  to  their  dignity  and  consequence. 
Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  temple  still  existed  at  Argos,  under  Anto- 
ninus the  Roman  emperor.  Pau^.  2,  c.  15,  Ac. 
— Apollod.  2,  c.  1. — Hifgin.  fab.  143. 

Phryxus,  a  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  Nephele.     Vid.  Argonauta. 

pHYi.feuB,  a  son  of  Angea*?.  He  was  placed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  Hercules. 

Phyi.t.tb,  a  daughter  of  Siihon,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Lycursrus,  If  ing  of  Thrace,  who 
hospitably  received  Demophoon  the<%on  of  The- 
seus, who,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  became  enir 
moured  of  him,  and  did  not  find  him  insensible 
to  her  pasMon.  After  some  months  of  mutual 
tenderness  and  affection,  Demrrphoon  set  sail  for 
Athens,  where  his  domestic  affairs  recalled  him. 
He  promised  faithfblly  to  return  as  soon  as  a 
month  was  expired ;  but  either  his  dislike  for 
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Phyllis,  or  the  irreparable  sitoatlon  of  his  a&irs, 
obliged  him  to  Tiolaie  his  engagemeDL  and  the 
queeo,  grown  desperate  on  accoant  of  his  ab- 
sence, banged  herself,  or,  according  to  others 
threw  herself  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  and 
peri^ihed.  Her  friends  raised  a  tomb  over  her 
body,  where  there  grew  np  certain  trees,  whose 
leaves,  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  sud- 
denly became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  the 
death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
mentioned  by  Ser\rius,  Virgil's  commentator, 
Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond 
tree,  which  is  called  PhyUa  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  dajTs  after  this  metamorphosis.  Demo- 
phoon  revisited  Thrace,  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree, 
which,  though  at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
suddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sen- 
sible of  tenderness  and  love.  The  absence  of 
Demophoon  from  the  house  of  PhjUis  has  given 
rise  to  a  beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about 
the  fourth  month  after  her  lover's  departure. 
Ovid,  Heriod.  2.  de  Art.  Am,  2,  v.  363.  TVisl. 
9,  ian.—Hifgin.  fob.  69. 

Phtllids,  a  young  Bceotian^  uncommonly 
fond  of  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  of 
Boeotia.  Cygnus  slighted  his  passion,  and  told 
him,  that  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection,  he  must 
previously  destroy  an  enormous  lion,  take  alive 
two  large  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Jupiter's  al- 
uirs  a  wild  bull  that  infested  the  country.  This 
he  easily  effected  by  means  of  artifice,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Hercules  he  forgot  his  partiality  for 
the  son  of  Hyria.  Ovid.  MU.  7,  T.  372. — M- 
cand  in  Beter.  3. 

PicDMNUs,  and  Pilumnus,  different  names  of 
a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspi- 
ces that  were  required  before  the  celebration  of 
nuptiab.  Pilumnus  was  supposed  to  patronise 
children.  The  manuring  of  lands  was  first  in- 
vented by  him,  from  which  reason  he  is  called 
SterquUmiits.  Pilumnus  is  also  invoked  as  the 
god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  how  to  grind  com.  Tu rnus boast- 
ed of  being  one  of  his  lineal  descendants.  Virg. 
jSh.  9,  V.  4. — Varro. 

Picus.  a  kin^  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Canens,  hy 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved 
by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  he  returned  a  mu- 
tual affection.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  changed  him 
into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name  of  ffi^us 
among  the  LAtins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so 
disconsolate  when  informed  of  his  death,  that 
she  pined  away.  Some  suppose  that  Picus  was 
the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  pro- 
phecies to  this  subjects,  by  means  of  a  favourite 
woodpecker ;  from  which  circumstance  origin- 
ated  tne  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into 
a  bird.  Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  48,  171,  Ac— Ocirf. 
Mf^t.  14,  V.  320,  Ac. 

PiERiDPjB,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
either  because  they  were  born  in  Pieria,  inThes- 
saly,  or  because  they  were  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  daughters  of  Pierus,  a  Wing  of  Macedo- 
nia, who  settled  in  Boeotia.^— 11.  Also  the 
daughters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the  Muses 
to  a  trial  in  music,  in  which  they  were  conquer- 
ed, and  changed  to  roaepies.    tt  may,  perhaps, 
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be  supposed  that  the  victorioas  Muses 
the  name  of  the  conanered  daughters  of  Pierus 
and  ordered  themselves  to  be  called  Pierides 
in  the  same  manner  as  Minerva  was  called 
Pallas  because  she  had  killed  the  giant  Pallas. 
Ovid.  Ma.  6,  V.  300. 

Pierus,  a  rich  man  of  Thessaly,  whose  nine 
daughters,  called  Pierides,  challenged  the  Mu- 
ses, and  were  changed  into  magpies  when  con- 
quered.   Paus.  9,  c.  29. 

PiET^a,  a  deity  among  the  Romaas.  Acilins 
Glabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this  new*  di- 
vinity, on  the  spot  where  a  woooan  had  fed  widi 
her  own  milk  her  aged  lather,  who  bad  been 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  deprived 
of  all  aliment  Cic  de  Div,  1.—  Vtd,  Max,  6, 
c  4.— PZtn.  7,  c.  36. 

Pilumnus.     Vid.  EtewKmus, 

PiNARiua  and  Pormus,  two  old  men  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  came  with  Evander  to  Italy.  They 
were  instructed  by  Hercules,  who  visited  the 
court  of  Evander,  now  they  were  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  his  divinity,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  at  sunset  The  morning 
sacrifice  they  punctuallv  performed,  bat  on  the 
evening,  Potitius  was  obliged  to  offer  the  sacri- 
fice alone,  as  Pinarias  ne^ected  to  come  till  af- 
ter the  apjxiinted  time.  This  negligence  ofiend- 
ed  Hercules,  and  he  ordered,  that  for  the  future, 
Potitius  and  bis  descendants  should  preside  over 
the  sacrifices,  bui  that  Pinarios,  with  his  poste- 
rity should  wait  upon  the  priests  as  servants 
when  the  sacrifices  were  annually  offisred  to 
him  on  mount  Aventine.  This  was  religioody 
observed  till  the  tt^e  of  Appius  Claudius,  who 
persuaded  the  Potitii,  by  a  large  bribe,  to  dis- 
continue their  sacred  office,  and  to  iiave  the 
ceremony  performed  by  slaves.  For  this  nei^- 
li^nce,  as  the  Latin  authors  observe,  the  Poti- 
tii were  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  family  be- 
came, a  little  time  afler,  totally  extincL  Uv.  I, 
c.  X—Virg.  Mil  8,  v.  369,  &c^Viatr  dt 
orig,  8. 

PiON,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Herenle^ 
who  built  Pionia,  near  the  Caycos  in  Mysaa. 
It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his  tomb  as  of> 
ten  as  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Pmms,  9, 
c.  18. 

PiRfiNE,  L  a  daughter  of  Danaus.— ^11.  A 
daughter  of  CEbalaus.  or,  according  to  othefs^ 
of  the  Achelous.  She  had  by  Neptune  two  soos^ 
called  Leches  and  Cenchri'us,  who  eave  their 
name  to  two  of  the  harbours  or  CorinUi.  Pireoe 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  scm  Cen- 
chrius,  who  had  been  killed  by  Diana,  that  ^e 
pined  awa^,  and  was  dissolved,  by  her  caBtinnal 
weeping,  into  a  foiutain  of  the  same  name. 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  a 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the  horse 
Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its  waters 
when  Bellerophon  took  it  togoandconqQertfae 
Chimaera.  Pans.  2,  c.  3.— Orid.  MsL  2,  t.  SNOl 

PmiTHous,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  Cload,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Din,  by  Jo* 
piter.  He  married  Hippodamia.  Fid.  Ttaeta. 

PisToa,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  tha 
Romans,  signifying  baier^  because,  when  their 
city  was  taken  bf  the  Gauls,  the  god  persuaded 
them  to  throw  <!fown  loaves  from  the  Taipeian 
hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the 
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Dight  fi^om  thence  suppose  that  they  were  not 
in  want  of  provisions,  though,  in  reality,  th^ 
were  near  surrendering  through  famine.  This 
deceived  the  Gauls,  and  they  soon  after  raised 
the  siege.     Ovid.  F\ut.  6,  r.  350,  394,  dec 

Prrno,  called  also  Snada^  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion among  the  Greeks  and  Roman&  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 
A  caduceus,  as  a  svmbol  of  persuasion,  appears 
at  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  two  most  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  who  understood  how  to  command  the 
attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  rouse  and 
animate  their  various  passions. 

Pttbts,  a  npaph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
dashed  her  against  a  rock,  and  she  was  changed 
into  a  pine  tree. 

PiTTHEus,  a  king  of  Troezene  in  Argolis,  son 
of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  univer- 
sally admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application ;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
Trcezene,  and  even  compo^  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Pausanias  tne  geographer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  £thra  in  marriage  to  JK- 
^us,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took  j>ar- 
ticttlar  care  of  the  youth  and  education  or  his 
grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at  Troezene, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  on  his  tomb  were 
seen,  for  many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  mai^ 
ble,  on  which  he  sat,  with  two  other  judges, 
whenever  he  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  or  set- 
tled their  disputes.  P«i».  1  and  8. — PUU.  in 
Thes.^Sirab,  8. 

PlbiOne,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
Atlas,  king  of  Mauretania,  by  whom  she  had 
twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  H3ras.  Seven 
of  the  daugnters  were  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion called  PleiadeSj  and  the  rest  into  another 
called  H^ades.    Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  84. 

Plbmneos,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Peratus. 
His  children  always  died  as  soon  as  bom,  till 
Ceres  pitying  his  misfortune,  offered  herself  as 
a  nurse  to  his  wife.  The  child  lived  by  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  goddess,  and  Flemneus 
was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  dignity  of 
his  nurse  than  he  raised  her  a  temple.  Poms, 
9,  c.  5  and  11. 

Pleorom.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Plexippus,  a  son  of  Thestius,  brother  to  Al- 
thsea,  the  wife  of  (Enens.  Vid.  AUhaa  and 
Jifeleager. 

Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Jupiter 
and  Neptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the  king- 
dom of  Jiell,  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth, 
and  as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  of  death  and  funerals.  From  his  Amc- 
ttoDS,  and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
different  names.  He  was  called  DiSj  Hades  or 
AdeSj  OreuSy  &e.  As  the  place  of  his  residence 
was  obscure  and  gloomv,  all  the  goddesses  re- 
fased  to  marry  him ;  but  he  determined  to  obtain 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations. 
As  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  of  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attend- 
ants. He  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  im- 
mediately carried  her  away  upon  his  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  To  make  this  retreat 
more  unknown,  he  opened  himself  a  passage 
through  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  his  trident 


in  the  lake  of  Cytoe  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to 
others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cephisasin  Attica. 
Proserpine  called  uoon  her  attendants  for  help, 
but  in  vain ;  and  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
ravisher  ana  the  queen  of  helL  Pluto  is  gene- 
rally represented  as  holding  a  trident  with  two 
teeth;  he  has  also  keys  in  hjs  hand,  to  intimate 
that  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  can  never  re* 
turn.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  hardhearted  and 
inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  counte- 
nance; and  for  that  reason  no  temples  were 
raised  to  his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  superior 
gods.  Black  victims,  and  ]>articul«rly  a  bull, 
were  the  onljr  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to 
him,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the 
altars,  or  received  in  vessels,  as  at  other  sacri- 
fices, but  it  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
earth,  as  if  it  were  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
realms  of  the  god.  The  Syracusans  yearly  sa- 
crificed to  him  black  bulla,  near  the  fountain  of 
Cyane.  where,  according  to  the  received  tradi- 
tioas,  he  had  disappeared  with  Proserpine. 
Amon^  plants,  the  cypress,  the  narcissus,  and 
the  maiden-hair,  were  sacred  to  him,  as  also  eve- 
ry thing  which  was  deemed  inauspicious,  parti- 
cularly the  number  two.  According  to  some  of 
the  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a  throne  of  sulphur, 
from  which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Coc3rtus, 
Phlegethon,  and  Acheron.  The  dog  Cerlierus 
watched  at  his  feet,  the  harpies  hovered  round 
him,  Proserpine  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  stood  the  Eumenides,  with  their 
heads  covered  with  snakes.  The  rarcae  occu- 
pied the  right,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands 
the  symbols  of  their  office,  the  distaff,  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.  Pluto  is  called  bv  some 
the  father  of  the  Eumenides.  During  tne  war 
of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops  made 
a  helmet,  wliich  rendered  the  bearer  invisible, 
and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Perseus  was  armed  with 
it  when  he  conquered  the  Gorgons.  Hesiod. 
Theeg.—Bomer.  IL-^Apollod.  1,  Ac.—Efygin. 
fab.  155.  P.  A  3.— Sbrf.  Theb.  S.-^Diod.  3.— 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  6.— Paiw.  2,  c.  ^G.—Orpheus. 
Hffmn.  17,  Ac— OiVr.  de  Nat.  D.2.  c.  96.— Pto- 
to  de  Rep. — Euripid.  in  Med.  Hippol. — jEsckyl. 
in  Pres.  Pr&m. —  Varro  L.  L.  4. — Cai>uU.  ep.'3. 
—  Virg.  G.  4,  V.  508.  JBn.  6,  v.  273,  1.  8,  v. 
296.— lyiMum.  6,  y.  llb.—Horat.  2,  od.  3  and  18. 
— Senee.  in  Her.  fwr. 

Plutos,  son  of  Jasion  or  Jasius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  com,  has  been  confoimded  by 
many  of  the  mythologist^  with  Pluto,  though 
plainlv  distinguished  from  him  as  being  the  god 
of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  goddess 
of  peace,  and  on  that  account  Pax  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens  as  holding  the  god  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as  of  a 
fickle  divinity.  They  represented  him  as  blind, 
because  he  distributeid  riches  indiscriminately ; 
he  was  lame.because  he  came  slow  and  gradual- 
ly; but  haa  wings,  to  intimate  that  he  flew 
away  with  more  velocity  than  he  approached 
mankind.  LMciam.  in  Tim.  Poms.  9,  c  16 
and  26. — Sfygin.  P.  A. — Arisloph.  in  PhU. 
Diod.  b.— hesiod.  7%.  970.— Dum.  HiU.  1.  c.  63. 

Plutius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  or  rain. 
He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whenever  the  eanh  was  parched  up  bjr 
continual  heat,  and  was  in  want  of  refreshmg 
showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  on  the 
capitol.     T»uU.  1,  el.  7,  t.  26. 
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PoDALouut,  a  son  of  JEscolapiv  and  fipi- 
one.  He  was  one  of  the  papib  of  the  Centaor 
Chiron,  and  be  made  himself  onder  him  such 
a  master  of  medicine,  that  during  the  Trajan 
-war,  the  Greeks  invited  him  to  their  camp,  to 
stop  a  pestilence  which  bad  bafiied  the  skill  of 
all  their  phyncians.  Some,  howerer,  suppose 
that  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  not  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  physician  in  the  Grecian  army,  hot 
as  a  warrior,  attended  by  his  brother  Macbaon, 
in  90  ships  with  soldiers  fh>m  (£calta,  Ithome, 
and  Trica.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
Podalirios  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
ria,  wher*  he  cnrra  of  the  falling  sickness  and 
married  a  daoghter  of  Damoetas,  the  king  of  the 
phice.  He  fixed  his  habitation  there,  and  built 
two  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Syma,  hj 
the  nanie  of  his  wife.  The  Carians,  after  his 
r^th,  hailt  him  a  temple,  and  paid  him  divine 
hono&rs.  Dieifs  Cret, — Q.  Smfm.  6  and  9.^ — 
Qvid.  dt  Art.  Am,  S.— TVwI.  el.  6.— Pottf.  3. 

Pollux,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wife 
ofTyndaros.  He  was  brother  to  Castor.  VitL 
Cuator, 

PoLYBtns,  or  PoLYBCs.  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Peribcea,  wnom  some  hare  called 
Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chtho- 
nophy  le,  the  daughter  of  Sicyon.  king  of  Sicyon, 
He  permitted  his  wife,  who  haa  no  children  to 
adopt  and  educate  as  her  own  son.  (Edipus. 
who  had  been  found  by  his  shepheras  exposed 
in  the  woods.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Lysia- 
nassa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus, 
son  of  Bias,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  had  no  male 
child,  he  left  bis  kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  throne,  and  who  had 
fled  to  Corinth  for  protection.  Hygin.  fob.  66. 
Paus,  8,  c.  B.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  5.—- iSnicoi  in 
(Bdip.  812. 

PoLinUkTca,  one  of  the  giants  who  made  war 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Neptune, 
who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  walking  acro»  the  iEgean. 
Pans.  1,  c.  2. — Ifijgin.  in  prafab, 

PoLTBDs,  a  king  of  Corinth.    JHd.  Polfbins. 

PoLYCAON,  a  son  of  Leiex,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  with  his  wife  Messene,  at  Lace* 
dspmon,  where  he  had  reigned.  Pans.  4,  c.  1, 
&c. 

PoLTDAMAs.     Vtd.  Part  II. 

PoLTDBCTEs,  a  SOU  of  Msgncs,  king  of  the 
island  of  Seriphos.  He  receired  with  great 
kindness  Dnnae  and  her  son  Perseus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisius.  Vid. 
Perseus.  He  took  particular  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Perseus ;  bat  when  he  became  ena- 
moured of  Danae,  he  removed  him  from  his 
kingdom, apprehensive  of  his  resentment.  Some 
time  after  tie  paid  his  addresses  to  Danae,  and 
when  she  rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her 
violence.  Danae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva 
for  protection,  and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes,  who  had  himselfsaved  her  from  the  sea- 
waters,  opposed  her  ravisher,  and  armed  him- 
self in  her  defence.  At  this  critical  moment 
Perseus  arrived,  and  with  Medusa's  head  he 
tamed  into  stones  Polydectcs  and  the  associ- 
ates of  his  gailt.  The  crown  of  Seriphos  was 
^iven  to  Dictys,  who  had  shown  himself  so  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  innocence.  Ovid.  AW.  6, 
T.  U^.'^Hygin.  fab.  63,  Ac. 
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P0LTD6KA,  1  ft  daughter  of  Pelens,  kfog  tf 
Thesstdy,  by  Antigone,  the  daogh&er  of  Eoiy^ 
tion.  She  married  the  river  Sperchlos,  by  whom 
she  had  Mnestheus.  AfdUdr^^^U.  A  dm^ 
ter  of  Meleager,  king  of  Calydon,  who  nuamed 
Procesilaus.  She  killed  herself  when  she  heard 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  The  wife  of  Pre» 
tesilaus  is  more  commonly  called  IiM)dnmia> 
Vid.  ProUsOam.    Pans,  4  e.  2. 

PoLYDdaua.     Vid.  Fait  II. 

PoLYHYMNU,  and  PoLTimii^  Gftc  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jopiier  and  MneoMsyae 
She  uresided  over  aingmg  and  rheloriey  and 
was  oeemed  the  iaveiitress  of  harmofty.  She 
was  represented  vetted  in  white,  holding  a 
sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  rtffai 
raised  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  She  had  a 
crown  of  jewels  on  her  head.  Bensd.  TVif. 
75  and  9\b.—PHA.  in  aifmp,^HmraL  1,  od.  I. 
-^Ovid.  FituL  5,  v.  9and  S3L 

PoLYMiDE,  a  daughter  of  Antolysiia,  who 
married  JBaen,  by  whom  she  had  Jason.  She 
survived  hex  husband  only  a  few  days..  Jt^ 
Ud.  1,  c.  IS. 

PoLYMiiBnoft.    Hd.Pann. 

PoLf  mcM,  a  80ft  of  CBdipas  and  JoeaflftL 
Vid.BteocUs. 

PoLYpfiMOB,  PrBonuUs.  Ovid  calls  faim  ft* 
ther  of  Procrustes.    Ful«  Proamatn. 

PoLTFHfims,  a  celebrated  CyclopsL  Idag  of 
all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Nemoe 
and  Tboosa,  the  daughter  (^  Phoreys.  He  is 
represented  as  a  monster  of  strength,  of  a  tall 
stature,  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  ibie- 
head.  He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  kept  his 
flocks  on  the  coast  of  Sieily,  when  ITlyaiics,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  drivea 
there.  The  Grecian  prince,  with  tvelve  of  he 
companions,  visited  the  coast,  and  vera  saaed 
by  the  Cyclops,  who  confined  them  in  hb  ca*e, 
and  daily  devoured  two  of  them.  Ulysses  waald 
have  shared  the  fete  of  bis  ccmpanioBs,  had  he 
not  intoxicated  the  Cvelops,  and  pot  art  his 
eye  with  a  firebrand  while  he  was  aaleefk  Pi^ 
lyphemns  was  awakened  \j  the  sudden  pua,  he 
slopped  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  Imt  TTWrnes 
made  his  escape  by  creeping  between  the'lep 
of  the  rams  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led  oat 
to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polyphemus  hecane 
enamoured  of  Galataa,  but  his  addresses  were 
disregarded,  and  the  nymph  shunned  his  pre> 
sence.  The  Cyclops  was  more  earnest ;  and 
when  he  saw  Glalatsea  surrender  herself  to  the 
pleasures  of  Acis,  he  crushed  his  rival  with  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock.  T%toent.  1. — Ond, 
Mst.  13,  V.  772. — Hemer.  Od.  19. — Rmrif.  in 
Cydop.—Uygin.  feb.  195l— Ptr^.  JSn.  %  v. 
619,  Ac. 

PoLYXENA.    Vtd.  Part  H. 

PoLYxo,  a  priestess  of  Apollo^  teamrie  is 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  Queen  Hy^n- 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  X^emman 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands.  ^^^ 
Ion.  X.^Flaec.  S.— Avtn.  fab.  15.  Vid.  Pan 
II. 

P(»i6if  A,  a  nynph  at  Rome,  who  was  sn^ 
posed  to  preside  over  gardens,  and  lo  be  the 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,and  a  regular  priest  called  Fla- 
mem  Pemanalis,  who  offered  sacriflces  to  her 
di  vin  inr  for  the  preeervation  c^  fru  iL  Many  ot 
1  the  gods  of  the  country  endeaytmred  to  j 
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«ff«etion,  Imt  die  reeeivvd  their  addresses  with 
ooldneK.  Vertimuuis  was  the  only  one  who, 
by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  introdacing 
himself  into  iter  company,  under  the  fonn  of  an 
old  woman,  prerailed  upon  her  to  hreak  her 
'VOW  of  celibaey  and  to  marry  hira.  This  deity 
-was  unknown  among  the  Greeks.  Ovid,  MeL 
14,  ▼.  €S8,  ^.c^Fssbude  V,  n^. 

jPompilus,  a  fisherman  of  Ionia.  He  carried 
into  MiletDS,  Ocyroe,  the  daughter  of  Chesias, 
of  whom  Apolk)  was  enamoured ;  but  before  he 
had  reached  the  shore,  the  god  changed  the  boat 
into  a  rock,  Pompilius  into  a  fish  of  the  same 
name,  and  carried  away  Ocyroe.  Plin,  6,  c. 
09, 1. 9,  c.  15, 1.  33^  c.  11'. 

FoNTOs,  an  ancient  deity,  the  samoas  Ocean- 
us.  ApoUod  1,  c.  3. 

pROPBYRioN,  a  son  of  Ckslus  and-  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter. 
He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conquer 
him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  while 
the  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  wishes,  he. 
^th  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  overpowerea 
him  HoTok  3^  od.  4— <Jltor<.  13,  ep.  78.— 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  6. 

PoRUS.  the  god  of  Plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 
son  of  Metis  or  Prudence.  Plato,  Vid.  Part. 
ML 

PosTTTOVA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  painful  travails  (^  women.  Ovid, 
I\uL  1,  V.  683. 

pRAxmlGB,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks, 
who  presided  over  the  execution  of  enterprises, 
nnd  who  punished  all  eril  actions.  Paus,  9,  c. 
33.  * 

Pbajcis,  a  surname  of  Tenus  at  Megara. 
Pans.  1,  c  48. 

PRAxrrHKA,a  daughter  of  Phrasimus  and 
Diogenea.  She  married  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  whom  she  hadOecrops,  Pandaros, 
and  Metion,  and  four  daughters,  Procis,Creu- 
sa  Chthonia,  aud  Crithyia.    ApMod.  3.  c.  15. 

PaiAPue,  an  obscene  deity  among  the  ancients, 
son  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or  Adonis;  or, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  by 
Bacchus.  He  was  bom  at  LAmpeacus.  Pri- 
apns  was  so  deformed  in  all  his  limbs,  by  means 
of  Juno,  that  the  mother,  ashamed  to  have  giren 
birth  to  sQch  a  monster,  ordered  him  to  be  ex- 
posed on  the  mountains.  His  life,  however, 
was  preserved  by  shepherds.  He  soon  became 
a  faTourite  of  the  people  of  Lampsaeus,  but  was 
at  length  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  on  account 
of  his  lioemiousnesB.  This  violence  was  pun- 
ished by  the  son  of  Venus,  who  was  recalled, 
and  temples  erected  to  his  honour.  Festivals 
were  also  celebrated ;  and  the  people,  naturally 
idle  and  indolent,  gave  themselves  up  to  every 
impurity  during  the  celebration.  His  worship 
was  also  introduced  in  Rome ;  but  the  Romans 
revered  him  more  as  god  of  orchards  and 
gardens  than  a.s  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
A  crown,  painted  with  different  colours,  was 
offered  to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  a 
garland  of  ears  of  com .  He  is  gene  rally  repre- 
sented with  a  human  face  and  the  ears  of  a 
ffoat;  be  holds  a  slick  in  his  hand,  with  which 
be  terrifies  birds,  as  also  a  club  to  drive  away 
thieves,  and  a  scythe  to  prune  the  trees,  and  cut 
down  com.  He  was  crowned  with  the  leares 
of  the  vine,  and  sometimes  with  laurel  or  rocket, 
r^iapus  vi  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
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jNUfiid,  ffuetma,  JtffjfkaBuSj  or  rvj^t  or  rubi- 
eitndus.  CatfuU.  ea  19  and  90.— C(92kiim».  S;  dt 
CuUAort,^Horat.  1,  sat  l.—  Tihtdl.  1,  el.  I.  v, 
la— Opti.  Fast.  1.  V.  415, 1.  6,  v.  319,— Ktr^. 
Eel  7,  v.  33,  G.  4.  y.  111.— PaM.  9,  c.  31.— 
Bifgin,  fab.  l^O.—Diod,  1. 

Procnb,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens^  mr  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereus 
king  of  Tnrace,  by  Whom  she  had  a  son  called 
Itylus,  or  Itys.     vid.  Pkilonuia. 

Progris,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  She  married  Cephalus.  Via,  Cephi^ 
hu.     Virg.  JSn.  6,  v.  435. 

Procrustes,  a  fomons  robber  of  Attica,  killed 
by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephisus.  He  tied  tra- 
vellers on  a  bed.  and  if  tneir  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  but  if  they 
were  shorter  he  bad  them  stretched  to  make 
their  length  eoual  to  it.  He  is  called  by  some 
Damasles  and  Polypemon.  Ovid.  Bercid.  3» 
V.  59.    MH.  7,  V.  43.— Paa5.  in  Thei. 

PaiBTiDES,  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  kitig  of 
Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Iphi- 
noe,  Iphlanassa.  They  became  insane  for  neg- 
lecting the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or,  according 
to  others,  for  preferring  themselves  to  Juno,  and 
they  ran  about  the  fielcb  believing  themselves  to 
be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  plough  or  to  the  chariot.  Prcetus  applied 
to  Melampus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  in- 
sanity, but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he 
demanded  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a 
reward.  This  neglect  of  Prostus  was  punished, 
the  insanity  became  contagious,  and  the  mon- 
arch at  last  promised  Melampus  two  parts  of 
his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he 
would  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to 
their  senses.  Melampus  consented,  and  after 
he  had  wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  most 
beautiAil  of  the  Prceiides.  Some  have  called 
them  Lysippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianassa.  Aptd- 
led,  3,  c.  3.— Fir/?.  EcL  6,  v.  48.— Ovut  Md, 
lb.—La£iant.  ad  Stat.  Tkeb.  1  and  3. 

Prcetus.     Vid.  Pait  11. 

pROMftTHBus,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  •  He  was  brother  to  Atlas, 
Menoetius,  and  Epimetheus;  and  surpassed  all 
mankind  In  ctmmng  and  fraud.  He  sacrificed 
two  bulls,  and  filled  their  skins,  one  with  the 
flesh  and  the  other  with  the  bones,  and  asked 
the  father  of  the  gods  which  of  the  two  he  nre- 
ferred  as  an  (Bering.  Jupiter  became  the  dupe 
of  his  artifice,  and  chose  the  bones;  and  from 
that  time  the  priests  of  the  temples  were  ever 
after  ordered  to  bum  the  whole  victims  on  the 
altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altogether.    To 

Junish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
upiter  took  fire  awa v  iVom  the  earth,  but  the 
son  of  lapetus  climbed  the  heavens  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  from  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon  the 
earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferala.  This  provoked 
Jupiter  the  more ;  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  make 
a  woman  of  clay,  and  after  he  bad  given  her 
life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus,  with  a  box  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  presents  which  he 
had  received  from  the  gods.  Vid.  Pandora. 
Prometheus,  who  suspected  Jupiter,  took  no 
notice  of  Pandora  or  her  box,  but  he  made  his 
brother  Epimetheus  marry  her;  and  the  god, 
now  more  irritated,  ordered  Mercury,  or  Vulcan 
according  to  £schylus,  to  carry  this  artful  mor- 
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Ul  to  moQot  CaocasiUL  and  there  tie  him  to  a 
rock,  where,  for  30,000  rears,  a  vnltore  was  to 
feed  apon  his  liver,  which  was  never  diminished 
thongn  continaally  devoored.  He  was  deliv- 
ered /rom  this  painful  confinement  aboat  thirty 
yean  aAerwaitls  by  Hercules,  who  killed  the 
oird  of  prey.  According  to  ApoUodorus,  Pro- 
metheus made  the  first  man  and  woman  that 
ever  were  npcA  the  earth,  with  clay,  wiiich  he 
animated  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  had 
stolen  from  heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
the  Athenians  raised  him  an  altar  in  the  grove 
of  Academus,  where  they  yearly  celebrated 

Smes  in  his  honour.  Iksiod.  TUog,  510  and 
X—ApoUotL  1  and  2.— Paia.  1,  c  30,  L  5,  c. 
ll.^Ifygin,  fab.  144.— JE^AyZ.  in  JProm^ 
Virg.  Eel  6,^Ond.  Hm,  1,  v.  82.— IferiU.  1, 
od.  3.— Smcot  «i»  iUiB^  883. 

Pronuba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriages.    Virr.  .£m.  4,  ▼.  166. 

pROPOBTiocSySome  women  of  C^rus,  severely 
punished  by  Venus,  whose  divinity  they  had 
deipised.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  thej 
were  changed  into  stones,  on  account  of  their 
insensibility  to  every  virtuous  sentiment.  Jit«- 
tMi.  18,  c.  b,^Omd,  Met.  10,  v.  238. 

PaopTLBA,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Ekusis  in  Attica. 

PaoacLTsncs,  a  surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Oreeks.    Poms.  2. 

PaossapiNA,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  bv  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Penephtme,  Proserpine 
made  Sicily  the  place  of  her  residence,  and 
delighted  herself  with  the  beaotiihl  views,  the 
flowery  meadows,  and  limpid  streams,  which 
surrounded  the  plains  of  Enna.  In  this  solitary 
retreat,  as  she  amused  herself  with  her  female 
attendants  in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried 
her  away  into  the  infenial  regions,  of  which 
she  became  the  queen.  Geres  soon  learned 
from  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her  daughter 
had  been  earned  away  by  Pluto,  and  imme- 
diately she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and  demanded 
of  him  to  punish  the  ravisher.  Jupiter  said  that 
she  might  return  on  earth  if  she  nad  not  taken 
any  aliment  in  the  infernal  regions.  Her  re- 
turn, however,  was  impossible.  Proserpine,  as 
she  walked  in  the  Elysian  fields,  had  gathered 
a  pomegranate  from  a  tree  and  eaten  it.  Jupi- 
ter to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres,  and 
sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proseipine  should 
remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in  tne  infernal 
regions,  and  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  her  mother  on  earth.  As  queen 
of  hell  and  wife  of  Pluto,  Proserpine  presided 
over  the  death  of  mankind ;  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  no  one  could  die,  if 
the  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos,  her  minister, 
did  not  cut  off'one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head. 
From  this  superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to 
cut  ofi'some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offering 
for  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very  par- 
ticular in  their  worship  to  Proserpine,  and  as 
they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cyane  had  risen 
from  the  earth  at  the  very  place  where  Pluto 
had  opened  himself  a  passage,  they  annually 
sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of  which  they  suffered 
the  blood  to  run  into  the  water.  Proserpine 
was  universally  worshipped  by  ihe  ancients, 
and  she  was  known  by  toe  different  names  of 
Theogamia^  LiHtina^  BtcaUf  JUno  infema^ 
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37,  L\  c.  31.— Oot4.  Md,  5,  fah.  6.  FkuL  A, 
V.  417.— Firf.  jBn.  4,  v.  608.  1.  6,  v.  ld&— 
Strat.  r-^£Hod.  &.— Oic  m  Vtrr.  4.— £tew. 
fab.  146.— IfesiMl.  ne^gc-AftUod.  1,  c^— 
OrvJkeus.  H^n.  28.— Ooiuiink  de  RajfL  PItml 

PaOTEnuAOi,  a  king  of  pan  of  Thessaly, 
son  of  Iphiclus,  originally  called  iolana,  gnoM- 
son  of  PhylacQs,  and  brother  to  AJcimiede,  the 
mother  of  Jason.  He  married  LAodamia,  the 
daughter  of  Acastos,  and,  some  time  aiker,  he 
departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Qieeka  for  the 
Trojan  war  with  40  sail.  He  was  the  fiist  of 
the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Tragan  ahoie^ 
and,  as  such,  he  was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to 
perish ;  therefore  he  was  killed,  aa  soon  as  be 
nad  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  JEneasor  Hector. 
Homer  has  not  mentioned  tne  person  who  kill- 
ed him.  Vid.  Laodtfmia,  Proiesilaos  has  re- 
ceived the  patronymic  of  PMacides,  etther 
because  he  was  descended  from  Phy  laciis,ar  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  Phylace.  He  was  bu- 
ried on  the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, there  were  near  his  tomb  certain  trees  which 
grew  to  an  extraordinary  height,  which,  assoon 
as  they  could  be  discovered  and  seen  fromTroy, 
immediately  withered  and  decayed,  and  after- 
wards grew  up  again  to  their  former  neigfat,  and 
suffered  the  same  vicissitnde.  Mamer.  iZ.  2,  v. 
206.— Ovti.  M^  12,  fab.  l.^Bernd.  13,  v. 
n.^Properi.  1,  el.  19.— ii^giit.  fab.  103, 4fee. 

Paonra,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Ocennns  and 
Tethys,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Nepdine  and 
Phoenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  Neptune,  because  he  had  tt^ided  the  mon- 
sters of  the  sea ;  and  fh>m  his  knowledge  of 
futurity  mankind  received  the  greatest  servicesL 
He  usually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  Sea.  and 
like  the  rest  of  the  gods,  he  reposed  himsrif  on 
the  seashore,  where  such  as  wished  to  consnlt 
him  generallv  resorted.  He  was  difficnh  of 
access,  and  when  consulted  he  refnsed  to  give 
answers,  by  immediately  assuming  diffiarent 
shapes,  and,  if  not  properhr  secured  in  fetter^ 
eluding  the  grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger  or  a 
lion,  or  disappearing  in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whirl- 
wind, or  a  rushing  stream.  Aristaeusand  Men- 
elaus  were  in  the  number  of  those  who  consnll- 
ed  him,  as  also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  thai 
he  was  originally  king  of  Egrpt,  known  among 
his  subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes;  and  they  as- 
sert that  he  had  two  sons,  Telegonus,  and  Iw- 
gonus,  who  were  both  killed  l^  Hercales.  He 
had  also  some  daughters,  among  whom  were 
Cabira,  Eidothea,  and  Rhetia.  JBmHer.  Od.  4, 
V.  360.— Ortd  JMrt.  8,  fab.  10.  jIk.  el.  1%  r. 
dG.—Bssiod.  Theog.v.  243.— Firr.  Q.  4,  v.  387. 
-^Bygin,  fab.  1  IS.— I&rodU.  2,  cllS.— /Hfd.  1. 

PROToofiNlsA,  a  daughter  of  Calydon,  by 
JEolia  the  daughter  of  Amythaon.  She  had  a 
son  called  OxilTus  bv  Mars.    itpolML  I. 

pROTOOENiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  hv  whom 
she  had  iBthlius,  the  father  of  Eadymion. 
ApdUod.  1,  c.  %—Paus,  S,  c.  1.  Bfgin,  fah. 
155. n.  Another.     Vid.  Pratcgenm, 

PsamIthe,  I.  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  Aacus,  king  of  .£gina.  ApaiZadL 
3,  c.  12.— Opui.  Ma.  11,  V.  398.— ftaACT.361 

n.  A  daughter  of  Crotopus,  king  of  Argos. 

She  became  mother  of  Linus  hy  Apollo,  ud, 
to  conceal  her  shame  fVom  her  uuher 
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poaed  her  thfld,  wbich  ms  foimd  by  dogs  and 
torn  to  pieces.    Paus,  1,  c.  43. 

PtorcHB,  a  nvmph  whomCapid  married.  Ye- 
nos  put  her  to  aeath  because  she  had  robbed  the 
*worid  of  her  son^  bat  Jupiter  at  the  request  of 
Cupid,  granted  immortuity  to  Psyche.  The 
wofd  signifies  tkt  saulj  and  this  peisoaiilcatioo 
of  Psyche,  first  mentioned  by  Apuleius,  is  pos- 
terior to  the  Augustan  age,  though  still  it  is 
coonected  with  ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is 
generally  represented  with  the  wmgs  oi'^a  but- 
terfly, to  intimate  the  lightness  of  the  soul,  of 
which  the  butterilr  is  the  symbol. 

PuncmA,  a  goddess  who,  as  her  name  im- 
plies, presided  oirer  chastity.  She  had  two  tem- 
ples at  Rome.  f^%$.  4e  V.  sig. — Iao.  10,  c.  7. 

Pyoiub,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  toothers,  in  iBlhio- 
pia.  Some  authors  affirm  that  they  were^  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg-shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest-time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  com  as  if  to  fell  a 
forest.  They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionable stattire  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
aeainst  eertain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
wnich  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originally  governed  by 
Geraoa,  a  princess,  who  was  chtuxged  into  a 
crane,  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Jtmo. 
€>vid,  Mst,  6,  V.  W.--Bomier.  il.  2.-^Strab.  7. 
— AriU.  A*m.  8,  c.  12.— Juv.  13,  v.  186. — 
Plin,  4,  &c.— Meto,  3,  c  %,—Swd,  in  Aug.  83. 
— PhUMlr  icon.  2,  c.  23,  mentions  that  Her- 
cules once  fell  asleep  in  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
after  he  had  conquered  Antssus,  and  that  he 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  an  attack  which 
had  been  made  npon  his  body  by  an  army  of 
these  Liliputians,  who  discharged  their  arrows 
with  great  fury  upon  his  arms  and  legs.  The 
hero,  pleased  with  their  courage,  wrapped  the 
greatest  number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the 
Nemsean  lion,  and  carried  them  to  Eurystheus, 
to  whom  the  art  and  the  hatred  of  Juno  had 
rendered  him  subject. 

Ptomauok.     Vxd,  Part  IL 

Pylades.    VU,  Part  11. 

Ptracmok,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
forges  of  mount  ^tna.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  fire  and 
an  anviU     Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  425. 

PvRAMOs,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thlsbe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbad  to  marry,  regularly  received  each  other's 
addresses  throusfh  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
separated  their  nouses.  After  the  most  solemn 
TOWS  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  friends,  ^nd  to  meet  one  an- 
other at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a  white  mul- 
berry tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe 
eame  first  to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  sudden 
arrivd  of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away;  and 
as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave,  she 
dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and 
besmeared  with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  arrived ; 
he  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  conclud- 
ing that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his 
•word.   Thiabe,  when  her  fears  w^re  vanished. 


returned  flrom  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
djTing  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  swora  which 
still  reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene 
happened  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  which, 
as  the  pOets  mention,  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the 
colour  of  blood.  Ovid.  JiitiU.  4,  v.  56,  &c. — 
Hwgin.  fab.  843.     Vid.  Part  I. 

PvaaNJEDs^  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  his  house  to  the 
nine  Muses,  and  attempted  to  offer  them  vio- 
lence. The  goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their 
wings  and  flew  away.  Py renaeus,  who  attempted 
to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had  wings,  threw  him- 
self down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was 
kUled.    Ovid.  MbL  5,  v.  274. 

PvaANfi,  L  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spam.  Hercules  ofiered 
violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Geryon, 
and  she  brought  into  the  world  a  serpent,  which 
so  terrified  her  that  she  fled  into  the  woodsy 
where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasAs. 

II.  A  nymph,  mother  of  Cycnus  by  Mars, 

ApoUod,     Vid,  Part  II. 

Ptbodes,  a  son  of  Ciliz,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  discovered,  and  applied  to  human  purposes, 
the  fire  concealed  in  dints.    PUn.  7,  c  5o. 

PraRHA,  a  daughter  of  Epimethus  and  Pan- 
dora, who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of 
Prometheus,  who  reispied  in  Thessaly.  Ftef. 
Deucalion.  Pyrrha  became  mother  of  Am- 
phictyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deuca- 
lion. Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  350,'  6LQ.—Hugin.  fab. 
lSi.'-Apoa4m.  Rhod.  3,  v.  1085. 

Ptthids,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had 
received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Del- 
phi ;  called  also  Pytho.  Macrob.  1,  sat.  17. — 
Prapert.  2,  el.  23,  v.  16. 

Python,  a  celebrated  serpent,  sprung  fVom 
the  mud  and  stagnated  waters  which  remained 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  produced  from  the  earth  by  Juno,  and  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Latona.  Apollo, 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  attacked  the  monster 
and  killed  him  with  hLs  arrows,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  instituted  the  celebrated  Pythian  games. 
Strab.  S.-'Paus.  2,  c.  7, 1.  10,  c.  6.— flj'/riw.— 
Ovid.  Ma,  1,  V.  438,  Ac—Lucian.  5,  v.  134. 

a 

GtuADBXivs,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  some  of  his  statues  were  square.  The 
number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sacred 
to  Mercuiy,  because  he  was  bom  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  month.    Plut.  in  Sfifmpos.  9. 

GLmkmupaoNS,  or  CIuadriceps,  a  surname  of 
Janus,  because  he  was  represented  i^ith  four 
beads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

duiRiNus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans.  This  name  was  also  given  to  FUmra- 
lus  when  he  had  been  made  a  god  by  his  super- 
stitious subjects.    Ovid,  float,  2,  v.  47S. 


RBBidh.n8,  a  deity,  whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  word  redire,  (to  return.)    FW. 
cuUb  Rediada,  Part  I 
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RoAcnii,  a  Cratw  pruoei  Uia  fim  of  that 
Bation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  ookxiy.  He 
seized  ClaraB.of  which  be  became  Uie80Terei|;a. 
He  niarried  Manto.  the  daughter  of  Tiresiaa, 
who  had  been  seized  on  his  coasts.  Pmtu.  7»  c  3. 

Rhadajuntbus,  a  son  of  Japiter  and  Enropa. 
He  was  bonf  in  Crete,  which  he  abandoned 
about  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  He  passed  into 
some  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  reigned  with 
so  mnch  justice  and  impartiality,  that  the  an- 
cients have  said  he  became  one  of  the  judges 
of  bell,  and  that  be  was  employed  in  the  inter- 
nal regions  in  obliging  the  aeaa  to  confess  their 
crimes,  and  in  ponishinc  them  for  their  offences. 
Rhadamanthus  reignecf  not  only  over  some  of 
the  Cyclades,  but  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia.  Paus.  8,  c.  53.— OvitL  Mel.  9,  y.  435. 
— ZHoa.  b.—PUU^f.'^Bamer.  U.  i,  r.  564— 
Virf.  JEn,  6,  y.  566. 

Bbamnubu,  a  name  of  Nemeais. 

Rhea.  I.  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  who 
tnarried  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Vesta,  Cc> 
res,  Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  dec.  Her  husband, 
howeyer,  devoured  tnem  all  as  soon  as  bom,  aa 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  raise  no  male  children, 
or,  according  to  others,  because  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  an  oracle  that  one  of  his  sons  would 
dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  cruelty  of  her  hua- 
band,  Rhea  consulted  her  parents,  and  was  ad- 
Tised  to  impose  upon  him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into 
Crete.  Accordingly,  when  sne  brought  forth, 
the  child  was  immeaiately  concealed,  and  Sa- 
turn devoured  up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had 
given  him  a^  her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Sa- 
turn were  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
year  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
became  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove 
his  father  from  his  to  rone.  Rhea  has  been 
confounded  by  the  mythologists  with  some  of 
ttie  other  goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed 
that  she  was  the  same  divinity  that  received 
adoration  under  the  yarious  names  of  Bona 
Dea,  Cybele.  Dindymena,  Ma^a  Mater,  Ce- 
res, Vesta,  Titafa,  and  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops. 
Vid.  OfbeU,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Ac  Rhea,  after  the 
expulsion  of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Italy,  where  he  estaUished  a  king- 
dom. Her  benevolence  in  this  part  or  Europe 
was  so  great,  that  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  is 
often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  BesiotL  Tkeog, 
— Orpheus^  in  Shfmn, — Homer,  ib. — Mschyl, 
Prom. — Eurijnd.  Baec,  4»  Elect.-^  Ovid.  Fast. 

4,  y.  WI.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. 11.  Svlyia, 

the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.    tShe  is 
also  called  IKa.     Vid.  Jfui. 

Rhtous,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Slry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  marched 
to  the  a99!istance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  against 
Ae  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with  great  im- 
patience, as  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared  that 
Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the  horses  of 
Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the  XanthuSjand 
fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This 
oracle  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  two  of  their  best  generals,  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses,  were  commissioned  by  the  rest  to 
Intercept  the  Thracian  prince.  The  Greeks 
entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  slew  him,  and 
carried  away  his  horses  to  their  camp.    Homer. 


U.  lO.^DietMCfM.!^^4feamL  l,c.SU-f%y> 
JSn.  1,  V.  m.-'Ovid,  MeLl»,r.». 

RHOOoa,  a  house  of  MezaiiiuB,  wfcom  his 
master  addressed  with  the  deiecmiiiatiaB  lo 
conquer  or  die  when  he  saw  jus  stm.  Ladw 
brought  Uieless  from  the  hauie.  This  faemliftl 
addjvsB  is  copied  from  Hoomt,  where  likewise 
Achilles  addresses  his  hof9a&  Virg.  JBm,  UL 
V.861. 

Roaioo,  or  RoaieaL  a  goddess  at  Rdsdc^  ]mw 
ticularly  worshipped  by  hnahaadiaee,  aa  ahe 
presidea  over  corn.  Her  festivals^  called  J2»> 
Hgalia,  were  celebrated  on  the  86Uk  ef  Apcili 
and  incense  was  ofiered  to  her,  aa  sdso  ike  en- 
trails of  a  sheep  and  a  dog.  She  was  eatieaHed 
to  preserve  the  com  from  blights.  OneL  FkuL 
i,  y.  dlh^Virg.  G,  1,  v.  15L^FairTW^  X..  L. 
^diiR.R,  1,  c.  1. 

BoMULoa.    Vid.  Part  VL 


Sabahus,  a  surname  of  Bacehna^  as  also  oC 
Jupiter.    Cic.  de  Nal.  D.  3,  c.  33.— Arw*.  4. 

Salamis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopns.  by 
MethcMse.  Neptune  became  enaaooiired  of  ma^ 
and  carried  her  lo  an  island  of  the  JEgestt^ 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  and  where  she 
gave  birth  to  CenchreiK.  JHod.  4  Vid.  Pan  1. 

Salmonsus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  JEolns  and 
Enarette,  who  married  Alcidice,  hr  wboos  he 
had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god,  and 
to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  snhjeda; 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he  osed  to 
drive  his  chariot  over  a  braaen  bridge,  and 
darted  burning  torches  on  everjr  iside,  as  if  to 
imitate  the  lightning.  This  immsxj  fn^ediaX 
Jupiter.  Salmoneus  was  struck  anih  n  than* 
derbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near 
his  brother  Sisyphus.  Hemer.  Od,  II,  t.  S& 
—ApoUod.  l,c  9.—B9gin.  iab^  %SL^Di»d.  4.-* 
Virg,  jEn.  6,  y.  585. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome,  wof- 
shipped  by  the  Greeks  under  the  nnaa  of 
Hygieia.    JU'v.  9  and  10. 

Sancus,  Sangcs,  or  Sanctq8,  a  deity  of  the 
Sabines,  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Rooie 
under  the  name  of  Dius  fSditu,  Acoording  to 
some,  Sancus  was  lather  to  Sabus,  or  SlahoiBSk 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  MaL  S,  y.  421.— 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  \0,—Ovid.  ITut.  6^  v.  3I3L 

Saron,  a  king  of  Trcaeene,  unusually /end  of 
hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sen,  vhere 
he  had  swam  for  some  miles  in  pursoitofasiafk 
He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  lYeptone^  and 
honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
It  was  customary  for  sailors  to  p^r  him 
fices  before  they  embarked.  iW  pnit  of  the 
sea  where  he  was  drowned,  was  ealied  Smrtmi 
eus  Stwitf.  Saron  built  a  temple  lo  Diana  al 
Troezene,  and  instituted  festirajB  to  her  heoonr^ 
called  from  himself  Saronia.    Piams,  %  c.  96L — 

Sabp£don,  I.  a  son  nf  Jupiter,  by  Eiiropa«  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  HehanisheQliHDselffireai 
Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother 
Minos,  and  he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  hnfll 
the  town  of  Miletus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  to  assist  Priam  a(^nst  the  GreeAs,  whera 
be  was  attended  by  ms  fkiend  and  eompanion 
Glancns.    He  was  at  last  killed  by  PatroclB% 
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aitoff  lie  bad  mada agreat  alaiwhter  of  Um  eae- 
xay,  aod  his  body,  bj  order  of  Aipiter,  was  coa- 
vejred  to  I«ycia,  ov  Apollo,  where  his  iheads 
and  reUiiooa  paid  him  foneral  honours,  and 
raised  a  monnment  to  perpetuate  his  yalour. 
Accordinff  to  some  inyth(MO|fists,  the  brother 
of  King  Minos,  and  the  prince  who  assisted 
Priam^were  two  different  persons.  This  last 
was  king  of  Lycia,  aod  son  of  Jupiter  bv  Lao- 
damia,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  ana  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  ader  the  age  of  the  son 
of  Eoropa.    ApMlod.  3,  c.  h-^HnrodoL  1,  c. 

m.—Sir4fb,  12,'^Bomer,  Ik  16. li  A  son 

of  Neptune,  killed  by  Hercules  for  his  barba- 
rous treauneai  Of  stran^rs.    Vid,  Part  I. 

SiTtjRNnis,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto* 
and  Neptune,  as  beins  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Satdrnus,  a  son  of  Coelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Titheia.  He 
was  naturally  artfid^  ana  by  means  of  his  mo- 
ther, revenged  hunself  on  nis  iathcr,  and  for 
ever  prevented  him  from  increasing  the  num- 
ber oi  his  children,  whopi  he  had  treated  with 
unkindness  and  confined  m  the  inlhmal  regions. 
After  this,  the  sons  of  Coelus  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  Saturn  obtained  his  fadier's  king- 
dom by  the  consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he 
did  not  bring  up  any  male  ehiidrea.  Pursuant 
to  this  agreement,  Saturn  always  devoured  his 
sons  as  soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe, 
be  dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  1^  un- 
kindness to  his  father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwil- 
ling to  see  her  children  nerish,  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  chi[dren,^she  gave  him 
larve  stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed 
without  perceiving  the  deceit.  Titan  was  some 
time  after  informed  that  Saturn  had  concealed 
his  male  children,  therefore  be  made  war 
against  hiS)  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Rhea;  and  Jufnter,  who  was  secretly  edu- 
cated in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than 
he  flew  to  deliver  his  father,  and  to  replace  him 
en  his  throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  or  his  son's 
kindness,  conspired  against  him  wbeo  he  heard 
that  he  raised  cabals  against  him ;  but  Jupiter 
banished  him  from  his  throne,  and  the  father 
fled  for  safely  into  Italy,  where  the  country  re- 
tained the  name  of  Latiwm,  as  being  the  place 
of  his  e0nceaimeiU{lalee).  Janus  who  was  then 
king  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of 
attention,  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne ;  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed  him- 
self in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agricul- 
ture and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign 
there  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  beneflcent 
and  virtuous,  that  mankmd  have  called  it  the 
golden  age^  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tran- 
(miUity  which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  The  wor- 
ship of  Saturn  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  univer- 
sal as  that  of  Jupiter,  tt  was  usual  to  ofier 
human  victims  on  his  altars ;  but  this  barba* 
rous  custom  was  abolished  by  Hercules,  who 
substituted  small  images  of  clav.  In  the  sac- 
rifices of  Saturn,  the  priest  always  perform- 
ed the  ceremony  with  bis  head  uncovered, 
which  was  unusual  at  other  solemnities.  The 
god  15  gienerally  represented  as  an  old  man 
bent  through  age  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a 
scythe  in  his  riprht  hand,  with  a  serpent  which 
bites  its  own  tail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time 


t  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  -  Inhis  leA 
iiand  he  holds  a  chiUl,  which  he  raises  of  as 
if  instantly  to  devour  iL  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines,  first  built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on 
the  Capitoline  hill,  a  secona  was  afterwards 
added  by  Tullus  Uostilius,  and  a  third  by  the 
first  consuls.  On  his  statues  were  generally 
himg  fetters^in  commemoration  of  the  chains  A 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From 
this  circumstance  all  slaves  that  obtained  their 
liberty  generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him. 
During  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
chains  were  taken  from  the  statues,  to  intimate 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  which  man- 
kind enjoyed  during  the  goUen  a^e.  One  of 
his  temples  at  Rome  was  appropriated  for  the 
public  treasuiy,  and  it  was  there  •Jso  that  the 
names  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  enrolled. 
Bluiod,  nUog.^AfoUod,  \,  z.  l.^Virg,  Mn. 
8,  V.  319.— Pom.  8,  c.  ^.-^TibuiL  el.  3,  v.  35* 
^Burner.  JL—Qvid.  Fati,  4,  v.  IBl.—MfL  L 
V.  1S3. 

SlTvai,  demi-gods  of  the  country,  whose 
origin-  is  unknown.  Thev  are  represented  like 
men,  but  with  the  feet  ana  the  legs  of  goats,short 
horns  on  the  bead,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended  upon 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in 
his  orgies  by  their  riot  aod  lasciviousoess.  The 
first  fniits  of  everv  thing  were  generally  ofiered 
to  them.  The  Romans  promiscuously  called 
them  /^MMH  Pames^  amd  Sylwini,  It  is  said 
that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla,  as  that 

Sneral  returned  from  Thessaly.  The  monster 
d  been  surprised  while  asleep  in  a  cave;  but 
his  voice  was  inarticulate  when  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla 
was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
instantly  removed.  The  monster  answered  in 
every  degree  the  description  which  the  poets 
and  painters  have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  Patu, 
1,  e.33.— JPIw^  tfi  ayU.^nrg.  Ed,  5,  v.  13.— 
Ovid.  BeraU,  4,  v.  171. 

Saurits,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hercules.    Paw.  6,  c.  21. 

ScAMAifDiB,  ason  of  Corybas  and  Demodice, 
who  brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phrygia, 
and  settled  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he 
introduced  the  festivids  of  Cybele  and  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He,  some  time  aAer, 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  after  bore 
hii  name.  His  son-in-law  Teucer  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  colon  v.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Thymo  and  Callirnoe.  Apol- 
Ud.  3,  e.  VZ.-'Diad.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SciiSTEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  lAcedse- 
mon,  fVom  the  village  Scias,  where  he  was 
particularly  worshipped.  Ijfeopk.66Si,  Tzetze$^ 
loco. 

SciNis,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloosened 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  from 
their  body.     Ovid.  Met.  7.  v.  440. 

SciRov,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rock  into 
the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon 
him  and  to  wash  his  feet  Theseus  attacked 
him,  and  treated  him  as  he  treated  travellers. 
According  to  Ovid,  the  earth  as  well  as  the  sea 
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reftned  to  receive  the  boneR  of  Seiron,  whieh 
remained  for  some  time  siuoended  in  the  air. 
till  they  were  changed  into  large  rocks  called 
Seironia  Saxa,  situate  between  Megara  and 
Corinth.  There  was  a  road  near  them  which 
bore  the  name  of  Seiron,  natarall  j  small  and 
narrow,  but  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Some  suppose  that  Ino  threw  herself 
into  the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Cvchrens  a  king  of 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Telamoo, 
the  son  of  JEacus.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  t.  444.  He- 
raid.  S,  ▼.  m.—Strah.  9.— ilftto.  9,  c.  13.— P/t». 
%  c.  il.-^Diad.  4.— Hyf  in.  fab.  ^8.^Pr0peH. 
3,  el.  14,  T.  IS.— PoKi.  1,  c.  44.— iSk^Mc;.  JV.  D. 
5,  c.  17. 
ScTLLA,  La  daughter  of  Nisos,  king  of  Me- 

Sira,  who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as 
at  monarch  besieged  her  father's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  informed 
him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his 
hands  if  he  promised  to  marrj  ner.  Minos 
consented,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  Meeara  de- 
pended on  a  golden  hair  wnieh  was  on  the  head 
of  Nisua,  Scylla  cut  it  'off*  as  her  father  was 
asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the 
Mmrians  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  enemy 
easily  became  masters  of  the  place.  Scylla  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  and  Minos 
treated  her  with  such  contempt  and  ridicule, 
that  she  threw  herself  firom  a  tower  into  the 
aea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was 
changed  into  a  lark  by  the  eods,  and  her  father 
into  a  hawk.  Ovid,  7V«.  2,  ▼.  393.— Pa«5. 
3,  c.  M.^Properi.  3,  el.  19,  v.  31.— ^^'n,  fab. 
198.— nr^.  G.  1,  v.  406,  &c. 11.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phorcys, 
who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glancos,  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned  the  addresses 
of  Glancus,  and  the  god,  to  render  her  more 
propitious,  applied  to  Circe,  whose  knowledge 
of  herbs  ana  mcantations  was  universally  ad- 
mired. Circe  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and,  instead  of  giving 
him  the  required  assistance,  she  attem^ed  to 
make  him  forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain.  To  pun- 
ish her  rival,  Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some 
poisonous  herbs  into  tne  waters  of  the  fountain 
where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every 
part  of  her  body  betow  the  waist,  changed  into 
frightful  monstere.  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  barking.  The  rest  of  her  body  assumed 
an  equally  hideous  form.  She  found  herself 
supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she  had  six  dif- 
ferent heads,  each  with  three  rows  of  teeth. 
This  sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  her, 
that  she  threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  separates  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which  con- 
tinued to  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  uni- 
versally deemed  by  the  ancients  very  dangerous 
to  sailors.  During  a  tempest  the  waves  are 
described  by  modem  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfully  when  driven  into  the  rough  and  un- 
even cavities  of  the  rock.  Homer.  Od.  13,  v. 
85.— Ovuf.  Met.  14,  v.  66,  &c— Paw.  2,  c.  34. 
— fly/?t*«  fob.  199. Some  authors,  as  Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  4,  V.  39,  and  Virg.  Eel.  4,  v.  74,  with 
Ovid.  F\ut,  4,  V.  500,  have  confounded  the 
daughter  of  Typhon  with  the  daughter  of 
Kisn&     nrg.  JBt^  3,  v.  434,  &c 
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Scmni,  or  Somu,  a  son  of  Jopiter  \rf  a 

daughter  of  Tdlus.  Half  his  body  was  that 
of  a  man,  and  the  rest  that  of  a  serpenc  He 
became  king  of  a  covntiy  which  he  called 
Sqrthia.    Di^%, 

Sbgctu,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  hw  the 
husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be  pioiti- 
flil.  Aug.  de  Cvv.  D.  4,  c  8.— Micnafr.  I,  c  IfiL 
— Pmm.  18,c3L 

SBLnuffua,  a  rii«>herd  of  Achaia.  who,  for 
some  time,  enjoyea  the  favours  of  ine  nyinph 
Argyra  without  interruption.  Argvra  was  at 
last  disgusted  with  her  lover,  and  the  siMp- 
herd  dira  through  melancholy,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Aiigyra 
was  also  changed  into  a  fountain,  and  raingfed 
her  waters  with  thoee  of  the  Selimniis.  Pwa. 
7,  c.  33. 

SsMELE,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  HemiioBc^ 
the  daughter  of  hiars  and^Venos.  She  was 
tenderly  beloved  hj  Jupitef;  and  after  death 
was  honoured  with  immortality  tinder  the  name 
of  Thyone.  Some,  hftwever,  suppose  that  she 
remained  in  the  infernal  r^ions  till  Bacchin^ 
her  son,  was  permitted  to  bring  her  back.  Vid. 
Baeckus.  There  were  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Trcezene,  two  altars  raised  to  the  infeiaal 
gods,  one  of  which  wasover  an  aperture  throogfa 
which,  as  Pausanias  reports,  Bacchus  retaraed 
from  hell  with  his  mother.  Semele  was  partka- 
larly  worshipped  at  Brasise,  in  Laeonia,  vhere^ 
according  to  a  eertain  tradition,  she  had  beea 
driven  by  the  winds  with  her  son,  after  Cadmus 
had  expoeed  her  on  the  sea  on  acooont  of  her 
incontinent  amour  with  Jupiter.  The  mother 
of  Bacchus,  though  she  received  divine  hon- 
ours, bad  no  temples ;  she  had  a  statue  in  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in  BcBoHa.  PaasL 
3,  c  34, 1.  9,  c.  5.— flkiiwi.  7Vay.— Jiwaer.  A 
14,  V.  393. — Orphems.  Hfmn. — Bwip.  ts  Bmeek. 
^ApMod.  3,  c.  i.—OvuL  Met.  3,  v.  364.  FkaL 
3,  V.  715.— Z>MMi.  3  and  4. 

SemOnes,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  not  in  the 
number  of  the  great  gods.  Among  these  wne 
Fannus,  the  Satyrs,  Priapus,  Vertunmus,  Ja- 
nus, Pan,  Silenus,  and  all  sach  illustrioas  be- 
roes  as  had  received  d  ivine  honoara  after  death. 
The  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  sou  ko^ 
mtiie<,because  they  were  inferior  to  the  supieaag 
gods,  and  superior  to  men.  Ovid.  F\at.  6, v.  8I3L 

Semosanciits,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Romans, 
among  the  indigeUs,  or  soch  as  were  bom  and 
educated  in  their  country. 

SsaAns,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a  ma^ 
nificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another  very  rial 
at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopoa.  The 
worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at  Rome  by 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins,  A.  D.  146,  and 
the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  May,  hot 
with  so  much  licentiousness  that  the  senate 
were  soon  after  obliged  to  abolish  it  Herodo- 
tus, who  speaks  in  a  very  circumstantial  man- 
ner of  the  deities,  and  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of  the  god  Sera- 
pis.  Apollodorus  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 
bull  Apis.  Paus.  1,  c.  18,  1.  3,  c.  34.— Tlust. 
Hist.  4,  c.  fQ.—Strab.  17. — MttrUai.  9,  ep.  3QL 
Though  Serapis  was  a  deity  lot^  known  to 
the  Ej^rptians,  his  worship  was  not  formally  in- 
troduced into  Egypt  until  Ptolemy  Soter  caased 
his  statue  to  be  transported  Ihnn  PonniSi  and 
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placed  in  a  magnificent  temple  erected  by  him 
to  receive  it  in  Aleiandria.  In  bis  minute  ac- 
count of  tlie  Elgypiian  religion,  &c.,  Herodotus 
makes  no  mention  of  Serapisj  nor  is  he  found 
in  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  unmixed 
E^ptian  origin.  He  belongs,  therefore,  we 
may  presume,  to  the  Aleiandrian  era,  and 
unites  the  Greek  with  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
Sibylla,  certain  women  inspired  bv  heaven, 
who  flourisheti  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of 
one,  others  of  two,Pliny  of  three, iElian  of  four, 
and  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  learned.  These  ten  Sibyls 
fenerally  resided  in  the  following  places,Persia, 
jibya,  Delphi,  Cume  in  Italy,  Lrythrsea,  Sa- 
mos,  Cunue  in  ^olia,  Marpessa  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Ancyra  in  Phrvgia,  and  Tiburtis.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of  Cumae 
in  Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amallbaea,  Demophile,  Herophile, 
Daphne,  Manio,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It 
is  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion, 
he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask. 
The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as 
she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
health,  vigour,  and  bloom  of  which  she  was 
then  in  possession.  The  god  granted  her  her 
request,  but  she  refused  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
her  lover,  though  he  offered  her  perpetual  youth 
and  beauty.  Some  time  after  she  became  old 
and  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy, 
paleness  and  haggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom 
and  cheerfulness.  She  bad  already  lived  about 
fleven  hundred  years  when  £neas  came  to 
Italy ;  and,  as  some  have  imagined,  she  had 
three  centuries  more  to  live  before  her  years 
were  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  had  in  her  hand.  She  gave  ^neas  instruc- 
tions how  to  find  his  father  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance 
of  helL  It  was  usual  in  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  bereave,  and  it  required  particular 
care  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up  these 
leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
as  their  meaning  then  became  incomprehensi- 
ble. According  to  the  most  authentic  historians 
of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came 
to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Second,  with  nine 
volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a  very 
high  price.  The  monarch  disregarded  her,  and 
she  immediately  disappeared,  and  soon  after 
returned,  when  she  had  burned  three  of  the 
Tolumes.  She  asked  the  same  price  for  the  re- 
maining six  books ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused 
to  buy  them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still 
persisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraordinary 
behaviour  astonished  Tarquin ;  be  bought  the 
books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  vanishM,  and 
never  after  appeared  to  the  world.  These 
books  were  preserved  with  mat  care  by  the 
monarch,  and  called  the  SwfUxne  verses.  A 
college  of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  the 
care  of  them ;  and  such  reverence  did  the  Ro- 
mans entertain  for  these  prophetic  books,  that 
they  were  consulted  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  onlv  when  the  state  seemed  to  be  in 
danger.    When  the  capitol  was  bamt  in  the 


troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  verses,  which 
were  deposited  there,  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  republic 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners  were 
immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  Greece, 
to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be  found  of  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  Sibyls.  The  fate  of 
these  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  collected 
after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol,  is  un- 
known. There  are  now  eight  books  of  Sibyl- 
line verses  extant,  but  they  are  universally 
reckoned  spurious.  They  speak  so  plainly  of 
our  Saviour,  of  his  sufferings,  and  ol  his  death, 
as  even  to  surpass  far  the  sublime  prediction 
of  Isaiah  in  oescripiiun ;  and  therefore  from 
this  very  circumstance  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  composed  in  the  second  century,  by  some 
of  the  followers  of  Christianiiy,  who  wished  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  assist- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious 
artifice.  The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived 
from  aiov  JEoVice  for  Ai«s  Jovis^  and  &(n\n  con* 
silium.  Plut.  in  Pkad.^jBlian.  V.  H.  12,  c 
35.— Paaj.  10,  c.  13,  Ac-Diod.  i.—Ovid, 
Mel,  14,  V.  109  and  140.—  Virg.  ASn.  3,  v.  446, 
I.  6,  V.  26.—LucaH.  1,  v.  564.— PZii*.  13,  c.  13. 
-^nor.  4,  c.  l.—SaUust.-^Cic.  CaliL  3.— FoZ. 
Max.  1,  c.  1, 1. 8,  c.  15,  &c 

SicBJBUB.     Vid.  Part  II. 

SiLENua,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the  god  Bac- 
chus. He  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pan, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Mercury  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours,and  had 
a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  repre- 
sentea  as  a  fat  and  Jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an 
ass,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  always  intoxi- 
cated. He  was  once  found  bv  some  peasants  in 
Phrvgia,  after  he  bad  lost  his  waj[  and  could 
notiollow  Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried  to  King 
Midas,  who  received  him  with  great  attention. 
He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterwards 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold 
whatever  he  touched.  Some  authors  assert  that 
Silenus  was  a  philosopher,  who  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  assisted 
him  by  the  soundness  of  his  counsels.  From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  is  often  intro- 
duced speaking  with  all  the^ravity  of  a  philoso- 
pher concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and 
the  nature  of  Uiings.  The  Fauns  in  general, 
and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni.  Paus, 
3,  c.  25, 1.  9,  c.  24.— PAi2o<^.  23.— OoitL  MU. 
4.-^BVgin.  fab.  191.— Z>um2.  3,  &c.^Cie.  TSae, 
1,  c.  ^.—jElian.  K.  fll  3,  c.  18.— Fir^.  EcL 
6,  V.  13. 

SiLVANUs,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd.  He  is  generally  represented  as  halt 
a  man  and  half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he 
was  son  of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars, 
or  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tuscula- 
naria.  The  worship  of  Silvanns  was  establish- 
ed only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors  have 
imagined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of  Evander 
This  deity  was  sometimes  represented  holdina 
a  cypress  in  his  hand,  on  account  of  his  regard 
for  a  beautiful  youth,  called  Cyparissus,  who 
was  changed  into  a  tree  of  the  same  name. 
Silvanus  presided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and 
he  is  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
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and  Silenus.  PhU.  in  ParaU,-^Virg,  EcL,lO. 
G.  I,  V.  90, 1.  S,  ▼.  4&S.'^jeiian.  Anim.  6,  c  48. 
Ovid.  Met.  lO.—Horat.  ep.  ^^Dicnm.  Hal. 
Vid.  Part  n. 

SmoB,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  up 
Pan. 

Smoir.     Vid.  Part  IT. 

8in6pe,  a  daiifhier  of  Ihe  Aaopos  by  Me- 
thone.  She  was  oeloved  by  Apollo,  who  car- 
ried her  away  to  the  borders  of  the  Eoxine  Sea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son 
called  Syrtis.    Diod.  4.     Vtd.  Part  I. 

SiHENEs,  sea-nyiDphs  who  charmed  ao  much 
with  their  melodious  voice,  that  all  forgot  their 
emolojrments  to  listen  with  more  attention,  and 
at  last  died  for  want  of  food.  They  were 
daughters  of  the  Achelons,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope, or,  according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or 
Terpsichore.  They  were  three  in  number, 
called  Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Lencosia,  or. 
according  to  others,  Idoipe,  Aglaophonos,  and 
Thelxiope  or  Thelxione,  and  they  usually  lived 
in  a  small  island  near  cape  Pelorus  in  Sicily. 
According  to  Ovid^  they  were  so  disconsolate  at 
the  rape  of  Proserpme,  that  they  prayed  the  gods 
to  give  them  wings  that  they  might  seek  her  in 
the  sea  a<  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were 
informed  bv  the  oracle,  that  as  soon  as  any  per- 
sons passed  by  them  without  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  charmed  by  their  songs,  they  should 
perish ;  and  their  melody  had  prevailed  in  call- 
mg  the  attention  of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses, 
informed  of  the  power  of  their  voice  hf  Circe, 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his 
ship,  and  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  his  com> 
mands  should  he  wish  to  stay  and  listen  to  the 
song.  Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Sirens 
were  so  disappointed  that  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea  and  perished.  Some  authors  say 
that  the  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill  in  sinnng,  and  that  the  latter  proved 
victorious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they 
made  themselves  crowns.  The  place  where 
the  Sirens  destroyed  themselves  was  afterwards 
called  Sirenis^  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil, 
however,  JSn.  6,  v.  864,  places  the  SifVMim 
Scopuli  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the  island  of 
Caprea.  The  Sirens  are  often  represented 
holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  flute,  and  the 
third  singing.  Paus.  10,  c.  ^.-^Bomer.  Od,  12, 
V.  Wl.^Strab.  ^.^Ammian.  99,  c.  2.— fl^n. 
fiib.  \A\.-^Apo(lod.  9,  c.  i.^Ovid.  Met.  5,  V. 
556,  de  Art.  Am.  3  v.  311.— itot  19,  v.  83. 

Smyphcs,  a  brother  of  Atharoas  and  Salmo- 
nens,  son  of  £olus  and  Enaretta,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Pandareus,  by  whom  be  had  sev- 
eral children.  He  built  Ephyre,  called  after- 
wards Corinth.  It  is  reported  that  Sisyphus, 
mistrusting  Autolycus,  who  stole  the  neighoonr- 
ing  flocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the  feet, 
and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
dishonesty  of  his  friend,  he  confounded  and 
astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  fVom  his  nu- 
merous flocks  those  bulls,  which  by  the  mark 
he  knew  to  be  his  owh.  After  his  death,  Sisy- 
phus was  condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the  I 
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plain  with  impetaoaity,  md  rcDdered  ]» 
ishment  elemaL  The  causes  of  this  ngoraos 
sentence  are  variously  nponed.  Soaie  attri- 
bute it  to  his  continiial  d^redatiuDS  is  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  hv  crvnehj  in  laying 
heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  hod  {Pon- 
dered, and  suffering  them  to  expire  in  (be  most 
agonizing  torments.  Others,  to  the  insult  ofiiefcd 
to  Pluto,  in  chaininr  death  in  his  palace,  and 
detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  nell,  went  to  deliver  her  from  confine- 
ment. Others  suppose  that  Jupiter  iiiAkled  the 
punishment  because  he  told  Asopus  where  has 
daughter  JEgina  had  been  carried  away  by  her 
ravisher.  The  more  followed  opinion  hofwever 
is,  that  Sisjrphas,  on  his  death-bed,  eatrealed  his 
wife  to  leave  his  body  unburied;  and  when  he 
came  into  Pluto*s  kingdom,  he  received  the  per- 
mission of  returning  upon  earth  to  punish  this 
seeming  negligence  oi  his  wife,  but,  however, 
on  promise  of  immediately  returning.  Bm  he 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  infernal  renons,  than 
he  violated  his  engagements:  andVhen  he  was 
at  last  brought  back  to  hell  by  Mars,  PfaMo,  lo 
punish  his  want  of  fidelitj^  condemned  him  to 
roll  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  monmain.  The 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  isattriboied  by 
some  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  oftheblood  ofSisypbos 
was  deemed  disgraceful  among  the  anekais. 
BImer.  Od.  11,  v.  599.— Ftrg.  JBm.  6,  T.  6ia— 
Ovid.  Mel.  4,  V.  459,  1.  13,  v.  39.  FliuL  4.  v. 
175,  in  Mdd.  19I.--P01U.  9,  &c— J»nr«L  3,  od. 
14,  V.  90.     Vid,  Pan  If. 

Sbolax.     Vid.  Croems, 

Smenthbos,  one  of  the  surnames  of  ApoOo  ia 
Phrygia,  where  the  inh^tants  raised  him  a 
temple  because  he  had  destroyed  a  number  of 
rats  that  infested  the  country.  These  rats  wcr 
called  9fitv6ai,  in  the  language  of  Phiygia, 
whence  the  surname.  There  is  another  siofy 
similar  to  this  related  by  the  Greek  scholiast « 
Bomer.  U.  1,  v.  39.— Stnx6.  V^-^Ovid,  MbL  1% 
V.585. 

Sol,  (the  mn,)  was  an  object  of  veneratioe 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped b^  the  Persians,  under  the  naase  eC 
Mithras;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Moabites,  the 
Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians^  The 
MassagetsB  sacrificed  horses  to  the  son  on  ac- 
count of  their  swiftnesa  According  to  some 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Sd  and  Apollo  were  two 
different  persons.  Apollo,  however,  and  Pha»- 
bos  and  Sol,  are  universally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  deity. 

SoMNUs,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nor,  was  cme  of 
the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleeps 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mythologiste;,  b 
a  dark  cave  where  the  sun  never  penefraics. 
At  the  entrance  are  a  number  of  poppies  and 
somniferous  herbs.  The  god  himself  is  repre- 
sented as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers  with  black 
curtains.  The  dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Mor- 
pheus, as  his  principal  minister,  watches  to 
prevent  the  noise  from  awaking  hina.  The 
Lacedemonians  always  placed  the  iroagpe  of 
Soronus  near  that  of  death.  Betifd.  7Va^.^ 
Bon.  n.  14.-^Ftrg.^Sn.6,v.S93.--09uiJlfeClL 

SopHAX,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Tiaga,  the 
widow  of  Antaeus,  who  founded  the  kiagdora 
of  Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  from  whom  were 
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descended  Diodonis,  and  Joba,  king  of  Manre- 
tania.     Strab.  3. 

80ROB,  a  daughter  of  CBoens.  king  of  Caly- 
don,  by  JEtbea,  daughter  of  Thestms.  She 
married  Andremon,  and  was  mother  of  Oxilns. 
ApoUod.  1  and  3. 

SosFTTA,  a  samame  of  Jano  in  Latinm.  Her 
most  famous  temple  was  at  LannWum.  She 
had  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue  was  cor- 
ered  with  a  goatskin,  with  a  buckle,  &c.  Liv, 
3,  6, 8,  Ac.— /^JtM.  ie  V.  tig, 

SoTHis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  constella- 
tion called  Sirius,  which  received  divine  hon- 
ours in  that  country. 

SpiRTJi,  or  Sparti,  a  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed  one  an- 
other, except  five,  who  survived,  and  assisted 
Cadmus  in  boilding  Thebes. 

Sphbrus,.  an  arm-bearer  of  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus.  He  was  buried  in  a  small  island 
near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  from  him 
was  called  Spkeria.    Pant.  5,  c.  10. 

SpmNZ.  a  monster  which  had  the  head  and 
breasts  or  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail 
of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a 
lion,  and  a  liuman  voice.  It  sprang  from  the 
^  union  of  Orthos  with  the  Chimaera,  or  of  Ty- 
phon  with  Echidna.  The  Sphinx  had  been  sent 
mto  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who 
wished  to  punish  the  Aimtly  of  Cadmus,  which 
she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  and  it  laid 
this  part  of  Boeotia  under  continual  alarms  by 
proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabi- 
tants if  unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midst 
of  their  consternation  the  Thebans  were  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy  her- 
self as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed 
was  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  on  fonr  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening. 
Upon  this  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  promised  his 
crown,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage,  to 
him  who  could  deliver  his  countr]^  from  the 
monster  bv  a  successful  ex{>lanation  of  the 
enigma.  It  was  at  last  happily  explained  by 
(Edipus,  who  observed  that  man  walked  on  his 
hands  and  feet  when  young  or  in  the  momins 
of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he  walked  erect,  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  days  he  supported  his  in- 
firmities upon  a  stick.  Vid,  CBdijrus.  The 
Sphinx  no  sooner  heard  this  explanation  than 
she  dashed  her  head  against  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  Some  m^thologists  wish  to  un- 
riddle the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  Sphinx, 
by  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Cadmas,  or  Laius,  infested  the  country  of 
Thebes  bv  her  continual  depredations,  because 
she  had  oeen  refu^ted  a  part  of  her  father's 
possessions.  The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  they 
observed,  her  cruelly,  the  body  of  the  dog  her 
lasciviousness,  her  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid 
for  strangers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
despatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  Pint. — 
Besiod.  Theog.  V.  326.— fl^jf^tn.  fab.  &^.^Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  5. — Diod.  4. — Ovid,  in  JR.  378. — Strrab. 
9. — Sophocl.  in  (Edip.  Ivr, 

Stator,  a  surname  oiT  Jupiter,  given  him  by 
Romalus,  because  he  stopped  (sto)  the  flight  of 
the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the  Sabines. 
The  conqueror  erected  him  a  temple  under  that 
name.    Liv,  1,  c.  13. 

Part  III.— 5  P 


Steluo,  a  yonth  turned  into  an  elf  by  Ceres, 
because  he  derided  the  goddess,  who  drank  with 
avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  her  vain  pur- 
suit of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Ot^.  Met, 
5,  V.  445. 

Stenobou,  or  Sthenoboba.  Vid.  BeUeropkan, 

Stentor,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  wa.s  louder  than 
that  of  50  men  together.  Homer  B,  5,  v.  784. 
— Jm«.  13,  V.  113. 

Sterope,  L  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.    She  married  CEnomaus,  king  of  Piss, 

by  whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  Ac. II.  A 

daughter  of  Parthaon,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Sirens. 

SrHENBLna,  I.  a  king  of  Mycenas,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe, 
the  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  called  Eurystheus.  Sthe- 
nelus  made  war  against  Amphitryon,  who  had 
killed  Electryon  and  seized  his  kmgoom.  He 
fought  with  success,  and  took  his  enemy  pris- 
oner, whom  he  transmitted  to  Eurystheus.  Ho* 

nur.  IL  19,  v.  9\.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  4. II.  A  son 

of  Capaneus.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigonl,  and 
of  the  suiters  of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  shut  up  in 
the  wooden  horse,  according  to  Virgil.    Paus, 

3,  c.  18.— Kir^.  Mn.  3  and  10. III.  A  son 

of  Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos.    Hercules 

made  him  king  of  Thrace.  ApoUod,  3,  c.  5. 

IV.  A  king  oi  Argos,  who  succeeded  nis  father 

Crotopns.  Pavs,  3,  c.  16. ^V.  A  son  of  Actor, 

who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons.    He  was  killed  by  one 

of  these  females. VI.  A  son  of  Melas,  Killed 

by  Tydeus.    ApoUod,  1,  c.  8. 

Stilbb,  or  SiiLBiA,  a  daughter  of  Pennens, 
by  Creusa,  who  became  motner  of  Centatirus 
and  Lapithus,  by  Apollo.    Diod.  4. 

Strenua,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent.  Aug,  de 
Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11  and  16. 

STROPmua.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Stvmpralus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Ela- 
tus  and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against  Pelops, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  9. — 
Paus.  8,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Stvrus,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  ^etes 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage,  to 
obtain  his  assistance  against  the  Argonauts. 
Place.  3,  V.  497, 1.  8,  v.  358. 

Stvx,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  IRs- 
iod.  Theog.  363  and  ^&L^ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 

II.  A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 

it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers, 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  r^onacris,  in  Ar- 
cadia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  those  who  lasted  them. 
Among  others,  Alexander  the  Great  is  men- 
tioned as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them .  They  even  consu m- 
ed  iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  river  of  hell,  especiallv  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountain 
head.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration  that  they  always  swore  by 
them ;  an  oath  wh ich  was  inviolable.  If  any  of 
the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter  obli- 
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aed  iShem  lo  drink  the  waiera  of  the  Styz,  wluch 
lolled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  %  senseless 
stapidity ;  for  the  nine  following  years  they 
were  deprired  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar 
of  the  ffods,  and  afler  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  ponishment^  they  were  restored 
U>  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their 
original  privil^es.  It  is  said  that  this  venera- 
tion was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received 
its  name  from  the  n^ph  Styx,  who  with  her 
three  daughters  assisted  Japiter  in  his  war 
agaiast  the  Titans.  Bksiod.  Jluog.  v.  384, 
m.^Omer,  Od.  10,  v.  blZ.—HerotUfi.  6,  c 
74— Ftrg.  ^a.  6,  v.  323.  439,  Stc-^ApoUod, 
1,  c.  S.—Ocid.  MU.  3,  v.  29,  ^u.—ljuean.  6,  v. 
378,  ftc^Potts.  8,  c.  17  and  la— CWrt  10,  c.  10. 

Scinl,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  called  Pi- 
tho  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of  worship 
established  to  her  honour  first  bv  Theseus.  Sbe 
had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Praxis  at 
Megara.  Cic.  de  A.  Oral,  15.— Patu.  1,  c.  23 
and  43, 1.  9,  c.  35. 

SmauMua,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince  of 
the  dead,  mmmus  manium.  He  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Rome,  erected  during  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhns,  and  the  Romans  oelieved  that  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  hia  power 
during  the  night.  Cic,  ii  Div.—Ouid,  FatL 
6,v.731.    . 

Stlvu.     Vid.  Rkta, 

Sylvius.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Sraurz,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the 
river  Laodon.  Pan  became  enamoured  of  her, 
but  Svrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  bf  the  Greeks.  The  god  made  himself 
a  pipe  With  the  reeds  into  which  his  favoarite 
nymph  had  been  changed.  Ovid,  MU,  1,  v. 
m^Abertial,  9,  ep.  61 

T. 

Tagcs,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Japiter, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  13  nations  of  the 
Etrurians  the  science  of  augury  and  divination. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  a  Tuscan  plough- 
man in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  human  shape  to  instruct  this  nation,  which 
became  so  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
omens  and  incantations.  Cic.  de  Die.  3,  c  23. 
-^Ovid.  Nkt.  15,  V.  558.— i>u:a».  1,  v.  673. 

Talaus,  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of 
Adrastus  by  Lysimache.  He  was  one  of  the 
Arffonauts.    ApoUod,  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  6. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Daedalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  other 
mechanical  instruments.  His  uncle  became 
jealous  of  his  growing  fiime,  and  murdered  him 
privately ;  or,  aceordmg  to  others,  he  threw  him 
down  from  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Talus  was 
changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods.  He  is 
also  called  CVi2itf,  Acahu.  Perdiz,  and  Taliris. 
AfolUd.  3,  c  1.— Pom.  1,  c  ^l.-^Ovid,  Mit.%, 

TantIudes,  I  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus,  such  as  r«iobe.  Her- 
mione,  dLC.— 11.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
as  grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called  TanUdida 
fraUs,    Ovid,  Her&id.  8,  v.  45  and  122. 

TaiitIlijs,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter, 
bv  a  nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was  father  of 
Niobe,  Pelops,  &c.,  by  Dione,  one  of  the  Atlan- 
tides,  called  by  jome  Euryanassa.  Tantalus  is 
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repmenled  by  the  poels  as  pnauAmi  in  heB 
with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  placed  up  to  the 
chin  in  the  midst  of  apool  of  water,  which,  bow- 
ever^flows  away  as  soon  as  he  atteowis  to  tasie 
it.  There  hangs  also  above  his  heaa,  a  txwgh, 
richly  loaded  with  delicious  fruits ;  which,  as 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  away 
from  his  reach  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.  Ae> 
cording  to  some  mytbologists,  his  ponishment 
is  to  sit  tmder  a  huge  stone,  hung  at  some  dis- 
tance over  his  head,  and  as  it  seems  every  mo- 
ment ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  under  continnal 
alarms  and  never-ceasing  fears.  The  causes 
of  Ibis  eternal  punishment  are  variooslj  ex- 
plained. Some  declare  that  l^  was  inflicted  upon 
him  because  he  stole  a  favouriiedog,  which  Ja- 
piter had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  tern* 
pie  in  Crete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  ihe  tables  of  the  god& 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assemblies  of 
heaven,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  mortals  on  earth. 
Others  support  that  this  proceeds  from  his  cruel- 
ty and  imptety  in  killing  his  son  Pelon^  and  in 
serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  goos,  whose 
divinity  and  power  he  wished  to  try,  when  they 
had  stopped  at  his  house  as  they  passed  over 
Phrygia.  There  were  also  others  who  impute 
ii  to  bis  carrying  away  Ganymedes.  Pindar. 
Oiymp,  h—ffgmer,  Od.  11,  v.  581.— Ci^.  Tiuu 

1,  c.  5, 1  4,  c.  16.— fittfip.  in  fyki^ — Preftrt 

2,  el.  1,  V.  (S6,^mraL  1,  StU.  1,  v.  €8. 
TARliua,  a  name   of  Japiter  aoiong  the 

Gauls,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  ofiered. 
Ijucan.  1,  V.  446. 

Taraxipfos,  a  deity  worshijq^wd  at  Elis.  His 
statue  was  placed  near  the  race-ground,  and  his 
protection  was  implored  that  no  harm  might 
nappen  to  the  horses  during  the  games.  Pmms, 
6,  c.  20,  icc-^Dionys.  BdL  2. 

Tartarus,  (pi.  a,  cmm^  one  of  the  regions 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  mankiad  weiv 
ponisbea.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  brazen 
wall,  and  its  entrance  was  continually  hidden 
from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness,'which  is 
represented  three  times  more  g:looray  than  the 
obscurest  night.  According  to  Hesiod,  it  was  a 
separate  prison,  at  a  greater  disUuice  from  the 
earth,  than  the  earth  is  from  the  heavens.  Vir- 
gii  says  that  it  was  surrounded  by  three  impen- 
etrable walls,  and  by  the  impetuous  and  burn- 
ing Ftreams  of  the  river  Phlegethoo.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  large  and  loAy  tower,  whose  gates 
are  supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  open.  It  was  the 
place  where  Ixion,  Tityus,  the.  Danaides,  Tan- 
talus, Sisyphus  du:.  were  punished,  according 
to  Ovid.  Besiad.  TTUoz-  v.  I^.-^SU.  l\,  ▼. 
591.— Ftr^.  jEn.  6.^aomer,  Od.  11.— Ovi^ 
Mel.  4,  fab.  13.. 

Tauricaj  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taorica 
Chersonesus. 

Taurus,  an  officer  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 
Vid.  Minotaunu.  He  was  vanquished  bv 
Theseus  in  the  games  which  Minos  exhibilea 
in  Crete.    Plui.  in  T%es. 

Tectamus,  son  of  Dorus,  grandson  of  Be)- 
len,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  went  to  Cretie  with 
thei£toUans  and  Pela5;gians,  and  reigned  there. 
He  had  a  son  called  Asterius^  by  Che  daoghter 
of  Cretheus. 
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TIlImoit.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Tblchinia,  a  samame  of  Minerva  at  Tech 
messa  in  Boeotia,  where  she  had  a  temple. 

JPai«5.  9,  c.  19. Also  a  sarDame  of  Juno  M 

Rhodes,  where  she  had  a  statue  at  lalysus,  rais- 
ed by  the  Telchioians,  who  settled  tliere. — - 
Also  an  ancient  name  of  Crete,  as  the  place 
ftom  whence  the  Telchinesof  Rhodes  were  de- 
scended.   SUU.  6,  Sylo.  6,  V.  47. 

TfSLCBlNius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  among  the 
Rhodians.    Died.  5. 

Telchis,  a  son  of  Europs,  the  son  of  MmA- 
lens.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesns. 

TfiLiodNtrs,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  married  lo 
after  she  had  been  restored  to  her  original  form 
by  Jupiter.    ApoUod.     Vid.  Part  U. 

TfiLtMACHus.     VU,  Part  II. 

Tj:l£>cu8,  a  Cyclops,  who  was  acquainted 
with  futarit;^.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all 
the  evils  which  he  some  time  aAer  suffered  from 
Ulysses.     Otnd.  MsL  13,  v.  771. 

Telepbassa.  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  Phoe- 
nix, and  Clix,  b^  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace, 
as  she  was  seekmg  her  daughter  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  1 
and  4. 

Telephus.  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  born  on  mount  Parthenius,  but 
nis  life  was  preserved  by  a  goal,  and  by  some 
shepherds.  According  to  Apollodorus,  ne  was 
exjMsed,  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  the  temple 
orMinerva,  at  Tegea,  or,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion mentioned  by  Pausanias,  he  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the 
cruelty  of  Aleus,  and  carried  by  the  winds  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Cavcus,  where  he  was  found  by 
Teuthras,  king  of  toe  country,  who  married,  or 
rather  adopted  as  his  daughter,  Auge,  and  edu- 
cated her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose,  that 
Auge  fled  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her 
fhther  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Tet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to  Nau- 
plius  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  inconti- 
nence ;  and  that  muplius,  unwilling  to  injure 
her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Biihynia,  by 
whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephus,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  ignorant  of 
his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by  the  oracle,  if 
he  wished  to  know  his  parents,  to  go  to  Mysia. 
Obedient  to  this  injunction,  he  came  to  Mysia« 
where  Teuthras  offered  him  his  crown  and  his 
adopted  daughter  Au^e  in  marriage,  if  he  would 
deliver  his  country  from  the  hostilities  of  Idas, 
the  son  of  Apharous.  Telephus  readily  com- 
plied, and  at  the  head  of  the  Mysians  he  soon 
routed  the  enemy  and  received  the  promised  re- 
ward. As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Auge,  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enormous 
serpent  separated  the  two  lovers;  Auge  implor- 
ed the  assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  in- 
formed by  the  ^od  that  Telephus  was  her  own 
son.  When  this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were 
not  celebrated,  and  Telephus,  some  time  after, 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  King  Priam, 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trojan  monarch,  Te- 
lephus prepared  to  assist  Priam  against  Che 
Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
them  when  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
carnage  was  great  andTelephus  was  victorious, 
when  Bacchus,  who  protected  the  Greeks,  sud- 


denly raised  a  vine  from  the  earth,  which  en- 
tangled the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  him 
flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  immediately  rushed 
upon  him)  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he 
was  carried  nway  iVom  the  battle.  The  wound 
was  mortal,  and  Telephus  was  informed  by  the 
oracle,  that  he  alone  who  had  inflicted  it  could 
totally  cure  it.  Upon  this,  applications  were 
made  to  Achilles,  but  in  vain ;  the  hero  observe 
ed  that  he  was  no  physician,  till  Ulysses,  who 
knew  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
B.«istance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and 
who  wished  to  make  Telephus  the  fhend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions 01  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented,  and  as 
the  weapon  which  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  IVom  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  by  appljring  it  to  the  sore, 
gave  it  immediate  relief.  It  is  said  that  Tele- 
phus showed  himself  so  grateful  to  the  Greeks 
that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fought  with  them  against  his  father-in-law* 
Bygin.  fab.  lOL-^Paus,  8,  c.  AB.—ApoUod.  % 
c  7,  &c.— J^rtan.  V.  H.  12,  c.  43.— IHoi.  4- 
-^Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  1,  &c.— PA(2<u<r.  Aer.— 
Plin. 

TsLETaDsA.    Vid.  Jphis. 

Teledts,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Egyptians.    Pint,  de  h.  4*  Os, 

Tellus,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  Earth,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos.  She 
was  mother  by  Ccelus  of  Oceanus,  Hyperion, 
Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetus,  Themis,  Saturn,  Phoebe, 
Tethp,  &c.  Tellus  is  the  same  as  the  divini^ 
who  is  honoured  under  the  several  names  at 
Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithea,  Bona  Dea. 
Proserpine,  &c.  She  was  generally  represented 
in  the  character  of  Tellus,  as  a  woman  with 
many  breasts,  distended  with  milk,  to  express 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  also  appeared 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand  and  a  key  in  the  other,  while  at  her  feet 
was  lying  a  tame  lion  without  chains,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  every  part  of  the  earth  can  be 
made  Ihiitftsl  by  means  of  culUvation. — Hedod. 
Theog.  V.  130.— Hf;f.  JBn,X  v.  1^7,— ApoUod» 
1,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  fl. 

TsLPHtksA,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of 
the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town  and 
fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the  fouft* 
tain  Telphusa  Were  so  cold,  that  Tiresias  died 
by  drinking  them.  Diad.  A.—Sirab.9i^lMoo^ 
phron.  1040.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tem£nites,  a  surname  of  Anollo,  which  he 
received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  was  worshipped.    Cic.  in  Verr, 

Tenes.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Terios,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 
Bistonis.  He  married  Progne,  the  daughter  of 
Pandion,  kin^  of  Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted 
in  a  war  agamst  Megara.    Vid,  PkUomHa. 

Tbrmsrus,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  heads  a^aiasi 
his  own.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the 
same  manner.    PUU.  i%  Ties. 

TaaiUNALia,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  because 
he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and  lands  of 
individuals,  before  the  worship  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus was  introduced.    Dionys,  BaL  9. 

TEaMiNOs,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.    His 
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vonhip  was  at  first  iotrudoced  at  Rome  b/  Nu- 
ma.  wDo  persuaded  his  sabjects  that  the  limits 
of  ineir  lands  and  estates  were  nnder  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  heaven.  His  temple  was  on 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was  represented  with 
a  human  head  without  feet  or  arms  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  was  placed. 
The  people  of  the  country  assembled  once  a 
year  with  their  families,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers  the  stones  which  separated 
their  different  possessions,  and  offered  victims 
to  (he  ^od  who  presided  over  their  boundaries. 
It  is  said  that  wnen  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished 
to  build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Ju- 
piter, the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  way, 
though  the  other  gods  resided  their  seats  with 
cheerfulness;  whence  Ovid  has  said: — 

ReUUU,  it  magna  c^m  Jnw  Umpla  tenet. 

Dionys.  Bal.  2.— Oini.  JHuL  3.  r.  Uh—Plut. 
in  A'ttin. — Liv.  5. —  Virg.  JBn.  9. 

Tbrpsich5ri,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  inven- 
tress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with  which 
she  delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  represented 
like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and- 
holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument. 
Jwv.  X  V.  26.^ApoUod.  X.^EuUai.  in  21.  10. 

Terra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  my- 
*  thology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Ocea- 
nus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Qiants,  Thea,  Rhea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemosyne.  By 
the  Air  she  had  Grief,  Mourning,  Oblivion, 
Vengeance,  &c.  According  to  Hyginus,  she  is 
the  same  as  Tellus.*    Vid.  Tellus, 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  which  the 
ancients  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bellona. 

Tethts,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deities,  was 
wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers 
of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alpheus, 
the  Mseander,  Simois,  Penens,  Evenus,  Sea- 
mander,  &(s,  and  about  3000  daughters,  called 
Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  bysoroe  my- 
thologists  with  her  eprand-daughter  Thetis,  the 
wife  of  Peleus  and  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
The  word  Tethys  is  poetically  used  to  express 
the  sea.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. — Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
81.— Orii.  Met.  2,  ▼.  509, 1. 9,  v.  498.— /^lu^.  2, 
▼.  191.— flfeiioi.  Theogn.  v.  336.— Homff.  H. 
14jV.  302. 

Teucer.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Tectas,  or  Tbotates,  a  name  of  Mercury 
among  the  Gkiuls.  The  people  offered  human 
victims  to  this  deity.  Lucan.  1,  v.  445. — Casar. 
Bdl.  G. 

Teuthra^,  a  king  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders 
oftheCaycus.  Vid.  Tdephus.  The  50  daugh- 
ters of  Teuthras,  who  became  mothers  by  Her- 
cules, are  called  TtvihrarUia  turba.  Apollod. 
9,  c.  7,  &c.— Pai«.  3,  c.  25.— Orirf.  TVist.  2,  v. 
19.  Heroid.  9,  v.  51. — By  gin.  fab.  100. 

Tralassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  th?  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher,  afiraid  of 
many  com]>etitors,  exclaimed  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name 
of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize  for 
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him.  Their  onion  was  attended  with  90  mnch 
happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at  Borne 
tooDiake  use  of  the  word  T%alamu  at  nupUala, 
and  to  wish  those  that  were  married  the  felici- 
ty of  Thalaasius.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
bie  the  same  as  Bymtn^  as  he  was  made  a  deity. 
Pint,  in  Rom.^MiirtiaL  3,  ep.  92.— £a«.  1,  c  9. 

Thalbvtrii,  or  Thalestbis,  a  quean  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  women, 
came  36  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a  man 
whose  fame  was  so  great  and  courage  so  nnooai- 
mon.     Ci^rt.  6,  c.  5. — Sirad.  11.— .Atfliit.  2,  c  4. 

THAUA,oneof  the  Moses,  who  presided  over 
festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  comic  poetry. 
She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  column,  holding 
a  mask  m  lier  right  hand,  by  which  she  is  dis- 
tinguished from  her  sisters,  as  also  by  a  sbep- 
herd's  crook.  Her  dress  appears  shorter,  and 
not  so  ornamented  as  that  ot  the  other  Mnsesw 
Horat,  4,  Od,  6,  v.  25.— Jlfer^.  9,  ep.  75.— />2ii<. 
inSytnp.&C'^Virg.Sc.e,y.2.  Vid.  Ckariies. 

Tbamt ras,  or  Tuauyub^  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian of  Thrace.  His  father's  name  was  Phi- 
lammon,  and  his  mother's  Agriope.  He  became 
enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  challenged  them 
to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  cnalleage  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed  thai  the  conqaeTea 
should  be  totally  at  the  disposal  of  his  Tictorioas 
adversary.  He  was  con(}uered,  and  the  Bfnses 
deprived  him  of  his  eyesight,  and  of  his  melo- 
dioas  voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical 
compositions  are  lost.  Some  accused  him  of 
having  first  introduced  into  the  world  ibe  un- 
natural vice  of  which  Socrates  is  accused. 
Homer,  n.  2,  v.  594, 1.  5,  v.  SdQ.—ApolUd.  1,  c 
Z.^Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  7,  v.  62,  Art.  Am.  3, 389. 
-'Pans.  4,  c  33. 

Tbarops,  the  father  of  CEager,  to  whom 
Bacchus  gave  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  alter  the 
death  of  Lycurgus.    Diod.  4. 

TuAsns,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town  d 
Thasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  brother 
of  Cadmus.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  L 

Tbauhantias,  and  Thaumantis,  a  name  grren 
to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Tbaumas,  the  son  of  Ooeanos 
and  Terra,  by  one  of  the  Ocea  ides.  SksM. 
Thjiog.-^Virg.  jEn.  9,  v.  b.^Ovid.MtL  L  r. 
479, 1. 14,  V.  845. 

Thaumas,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  who 
married  Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  br  whom 
he  had  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  &c.  AvoUoi.  1,  c  Sl 

Thea,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  ana  Terra.  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  she 
had  the  sun,  the  moon,  Aurora,  &c  She  is  also 
called  Thia,  Titaia,  Rhea,  Tethys,  Ac 

Tbeano.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Themis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclina- 
tion. She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  En- 
nomia,  the  Pares  and  Horse ;  and  was  the  first 
to  whom  the  inhabitant*;  of  the  earth  raised  tem- 
ples. Her  oracle  was  famous  in  Attica  in  the 
age  of  Deucalion,  who  consulted  it  with  great 
solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  to  repair  die 
loss  of  mankind.  She  was  generally  attended 
by  the  Seasons.  Among  the  inodems  she  i^  Tep> 
resented  as  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  Ooid.  ML  1,  v. 
I  ^1. II.  A  daughter  of  Bus,  who  marriei 
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Capys,  and  became  mother  of  Aochiaes.  Apol- 
iod.  3,  c.  12. 

Thsmisto,  daaghter  of  Hjrpseus,  was  the 
third  wife  of  Aibamas,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
whom  she  had  fonr  sons,  called  Pious,  Leucon, 
Scho^neus,  and  Er^throes.  She  endeavoured  to 
kill  the  children  of  Ino,  her  husband's  second 
wife,  bat  she  killed  her  own  hy  means  of  Ino, 
who  lived  in  her  house  in  the  (usguise  of  a  ser- 
vant-maid, and  to  whom  she  intrusted  her 
bloody  intentions,  upon  which  she  destroyed 
herself.    Pans,  9,  c.  )&.^ApolUd.  1,  c.  9. 

Tbeogltmxnus,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.  Ilis  father*s  name 
was  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemachus.  Homer. 
Od,  15,  ▼.  225,  3LC.—Hygin.  fab.  12a 
'  Tbbodamis,  or  TmoDAMAs,  a  king  of  My- 
sia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, because  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  hisson 
Hyllus  with  hospitality.  Ovid,  in  Mf,  v.  438. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  l.'-Hygiu.  fab.  271. 

Theonob.  I.  a  daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  to 
Oalchas.  She  was  carried  away  by  sea  pirates, 
and  sold  to  Icarus,  king  of  Caria,  4kc.    Hygin. 

fab.  190. n.  A  daughter  of  Proteus  and  a 

Nereid,  who  became  enamoured  of  Canobus, 
thepilot  of  a  Trojan  vessel,  Slc. 

Theopbane,  a  daughter  of  BLsaltus,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
from  her  numerous  suiters,  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  Crumissa.  Of  her  was  born  the  ram 
with  the  golden  fSeece,  which  carried  Phryxus 
to  Colchis.  Ovid.  MA.  6,  v.  177.-- ^IVgim.  fab. 
188. 

THEORim,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Tnszene, 
where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple.  It  signi- 
fies clear-sighted. 

Thcritas,  a  surname  of  Mars  in  Laconia. 

Tbersandee.     Vid.  Part  II. 

TBERStTEs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tbeseus,  kinr  of  Athens,  and  son  of  JEge- 
ns,  by  ^thra  tne  daughter  of  Piitheus,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  tfie  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. He  was  educated  at  Trcezene,  in  the 
house  of  Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  publicly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens, 
he  passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he 
came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  his 
mother  to  liis  father,  and  a  sword  was  given 
him  by  which  he  might  make  himself  known 
to  iBgeus  in  a  private  manner.  Vid.  JEgeus. 
The  road  from  Trcezene  to  Athens  was  infest- 
ed with  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered 
impassable;  but  these  obstacles  were  easily  re- 
moved by  the  courageous  son  of  JSgens.  He 
destroyed  Corvnetes,  Svnnis,  Sciron,  Cercyon, 
Procruste$,and  the  celebrated Phffia  At  Athen.s, 
however,  his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea 
lived  there  with  JEgeus,  and  as  she  knew  that 
her  influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  The- 
seus were  received  by  his  father's  house,  she  at- 
tempted to  (lestrov  him  before  his  arrival  was 
made  public.  .£geus  was  himself  to  give  the 
cup  of  poison  to  this  unknown  stronger  at  a 
feast,  but  the  flight  of  liis  sword  on  the  side  of 
Theseus,  reminded  him  of  his  amours  with 
iBthra.  He  knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  were  clad  to  find  that  this  il- 
lustrious stranger,  who  had  cleared  Attica  from 
robbers  and  pirates,  was  the  son  of  their  mon- 
aix^h.    The  Pallan tides  were  all  put  to  death 


by  the  young  prince.  The  bull  of  Maimthon 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  Theseus.  AAer 
this,  Theseus  went  to  Crete  among  the  seven 
chosen  youths  whom  the  Atheniansyearl]^  sent 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to 
deliver  his  country  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute 
engaged  him  to  undertake  his  expedition.  He 
was  successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  who  was  enamoured  of  him ;  and 
after  he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a 
clew  of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  ( Vid. 
MinataufuSf)  he  sailed  from  .Crete  with  the  six, 
boys  and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had 
equally  redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of 
Nazos,  where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings 
which  his  return  might  have  occasioned  at 
Athens  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  .£ge- 
ns,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  saw 
his  son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which 
was  the  signal  of  ill  success.  Vid.  JEgeus.  EUs 
accession  to  his  father's  throne  was  universally 
applauded,  B.  C.  1235.  The  Athenians  were 
governed  with  mildness,  and  Theseus  made  new 
regulations  and  enacted  new  laws.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased 
bv  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  wor- 
ship was  attended  with  more  than  usual  solem- 
nity, a  court  was  instituted  which  had  the  care 
of  all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus  made  the  gov- 
ernment democratical,  while  he  reserved  for 
himself  only  the  command  of  the  armies.  The 
fame  which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  and 
policy  made  his  alliance  courted  *,  but  Pirithoius 
king  of  the  Lapithie,  alone  wished  to  gain  his 
friendship  by  meeting  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  in  vaoed  the  territories  of  Aitica ;  and  when 
Theseus  had  marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  rush- 
ed between  their  two  armies,  to  embrace  one 
another  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  from  that  time  began  the  most  sin- 
cere and  admired  friendship,  which  has  become 
proverbial.  Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most  eager  and  coura- 
s:eous  of  the  Lapiihs  in  the  defence  of  Hippo- 
damia,  and  her  female  attendant.s,  against  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs.  When  Piri- 
thous  had  lost  Hippodamia,  be  agreed  with 
Theseus,  whose  wife  Phsdra  was  also  dead,  to 
carry  away  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods. 
Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leda.  and  after  they  had  obtained  this 
beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lot%  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Theseus.  The  Athenian  mon- 
arch intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  his  mother 
£thra,  at  Aphidns,  till  she  was  of  nubile 
years;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into  their 
hands.  Helen  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
carried  away  by  the  two  royal  friends,  and 
Ovid  introduces  her  in  one  of  his  epl<itles,  say- 
ing, Excepto  redii  passa  timore  nihiL  Some 
time  after,  Theseus  assisted  his  friend  in  pro- 
curing a  wife,  and  they  both  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions  to  carry  away  Proserpine. 
Pluto,  apprized  of  their  intentions,  stopped 
them.  Piritbous  was  placed  on  his  father's 
wheel,  and  Theseus  was  tied  to. a  huge  stone, 
on  which  he  had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Virgil 
represents  him  in  this  eternal  state  of  pnnisb- 
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BMttt,  npeatJDff  to  the  shades  k  Tnitams  the 
worn  of  Disnte  juttitiam  momH,  H  %«%  Urn- 
mre  divos.  Apoflodorns.  however,  and  others 
declare,  that  be  was  not  lone  detained  in  hell ; 
when  uercnlGS  came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus, 
he  tore  him  away  from  the  stone,  but  with  such 
violence  that  his  skin  was  left  behind.  The 
same  assistance  was  ^[iven  to  Pirithons;  and 
the  two  friends  reiamed  nnon  the  earth  I7  the 
favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the  in- 
fernal deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  During  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  m  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
thens,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
people  uf  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  asurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  hi>  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  After 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
leatous  of  his  fame  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre^ 
tence  of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  anv  violence  fVom 
Lycomedes.  The  children  or  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne ;  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
9ie  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Pausa- 
niaii  and  Plutarch,  about  1200  years  after  the 
death  of  Theseus.  The  historians  disagree 
from  the  poets  in  their  accounts  about  this  hero, 
and  they  all  suppose,  that,  instead  of  attempting 
to  carrv  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends 
wished  to  seance  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king 
of  the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which 
kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called  Cerberus; 
and  hence  perhaps  arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets. 
Pirithous  was  torn  to  j)ieces  by  the  dog,  but 
Theseus  was  confined  m  prison,  from  whence 
he  made  hLs  escape,  some  time  afler,  by  the 
assistance  of  Hercules.  Some  authors  place 
Theseus  and  his  friend  in  the  number  of  the 
Argonauts,  bat  they  were  both  detained,  either 
in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Molossi,  in  the  time  of  Jason's  expedition  to 
Colchis.  Phd.  in  vitd.^Apottod.  i.^Ofpn. 
ftb.  14  and  lO.—Paus.  1,  c.  2,  Ajc-^Ovid.  Mist. 
%  V.  433.  J».  412.  Fast.  3,  v.  473  and  491. 
Beroid. — Diod,  1  and  4. — Lucan,  2,  v.  612. — 
Bomer,  Od.  21,  v.  293.— ^«W.  in  Scut.  Here. 
-^JSHan.  V.  H.  4,  c.  5.— Ste/.  Tkeb.  5,  v.  432. 
— Pf overt.  Z.—LacUmt.  ad  TM.Stat. — PhUost, 
Ren.  1. — Place.  Z.-^Apolton.  1. — V5rF.  ^n.  B, 
r.  an. '^Seneca,  in  BtppoL^Stat.  AehUl.  1. 

Trespiadbs,  a  surname  of  the  nine  Muses, 
because  they  were  held  in  great  veneration  in 
Thespia. 

TttttFia,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 
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some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tra^edj,  SS6  y< 
before  Christ  His  representauoos  weiw  veiy 
rustic  and  imperfect.  Ue  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  catt,  on  which  was  erected  a  too^ 
porary  stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faoea 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
the  audience  with  choral  songs,  dbc  &o]qb 
was  a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic  reprcjtnta 
lions.    HorcJl.  Art.  P.  Sie.— Dutf. 

Thespius,  a  king  of  Thespia,  in  BoeoCia,  son 
of  Erechtheus,  according  to  some  authors.  He 
was  desiroua  that  his  fifty  daughters  should 
have  children  by  Hercules,  and  thereliare  wbeo 
that  hero  was  at  his  court  be  permitted  Um  to 
enjoy  their  company.  This  passes  for  the  l%h 
and  most  arduous  of  the  labours  of  Hercnics, 
as  the  two  following  lines  from  tke  minmnm 
itrcaniMstmia  indicate : — 

TVittas  hinc  iecimMS  Ubar  eU  dunsiimms,  Mifd 

All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  wnh 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them  iwxns^ 
particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the  joang- 
est.  Some  suppose  that  one  of  the  Thespndes 
reftised  to  admit  Hercules  to  her  arms,  for  whick 
the  hero  condemned  her  to  pass  all  her  life 
in  continual  celibacy,  and  to  become  the  priest- 
ess of  a  temple  he  had  at  Thespia.  The  chil* 
dren  of  the  Thespiades,  called  TXemeufie,  west 
to  Sardinia,  where  they  made  a  setueneat  with 
lolaus,  the  friend  of  their  father.  Thespius  is 
oflen  confounded  by  ancient  authors  with  Tbes- 
tius,  thouf^h  the  latter  lived  in  a  difierent  place, 
and,  as  king  of  Pleuron,  sent  his  sons  to  the 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  ApUUd.  2L  c. 
i.—Paus.  9,  c  26  and  27.  -PIsi. 

TBEarms,  I.  a  king  of  Pleuron,  and  a  sob  of 
Parthaoti,  father  to  Toxeus,  Plexippas,  and 

Althae. 11.  A  king  of  Thespia.     rid.  Ties- 

ptttJ.-^— The  sons  of  Thestius,  called  T&o- 
tiada^  were  killed  by  Meleager,  at  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.    ApolUd.  1,  c.  7. 

Tbcstor,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  LaoCfaoe,  lather 
to  Calchas.  From  him  Calchas  is  oAen  called 
ThiStarides,  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  19.~Stet.  1, 
Aek.  V.  ^7.~4|Po09fk  1,  V.  239.— f^MMr.  IL 
1,  V.  69. 

Thetis,  one  or  the  sea-deities,  daughter  of 
Kerens,  and  Doris,  often  confounded  wkb  Te* 
thys,  her  grandmother.  She  was  courted  h§ 
Neptune  and  Jupiter;  but  when  the  gods  were 
informed  that  the  son  she  should  bring  forth 
must  become  greater  than  his  father,  tMr  ad» 
dresses  were  stopped,  and  Peleos,  the  sen  of 
JGacus,  was  permitted  to  solicit  her  hand.  FUL 
PeUus.  Thetis  ttecame  mother  of  several  chii» 
dren  by  Peleus,  but  all  these  she  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  attempting  to  see  whether  they  were  im* 
mortal.  Acnilles  must  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  Pelea<;  had  not  snatched  him  from  her 
hand  as  she  was  going  to  repeat  the  craei  0Der»> 
tion.  She  afterward  rendered  him  invunier- 
able, by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx. 
except  that  part  of  the  heel  by  which  she  hidd 
him.  As  Thetis  welt  knew  the  fate  of  her  soa, 
she  attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  Trops 
war,  by  conceiving  him  in  the  court  of  Lycome- 
des. This  was  useless,  he  went  with  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks.  The  mother,  still  anxious  fbr  lids 
preservation,  prevailed  upon  Vvican  to  make 
him  a  suit  of  armour ;  but  when  it  was  tes, 
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33ie-rtlVued  the  god  the  farovrs  vhioh  she  had 
M-omised  him.  WheQ  Achilles  was  killed  by 
Paris^  Thetis  issaed  oat  of  the  sea  with  the 
Nereides  to  mourn  his  death,  and  afler  she  had 
collected  his  ashes  in  a  golden  am,  she  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memoiy,  and  instituted  fes- 
tivals in  his  honour,  llestad.  Tktog,  v.  344, 
Ac.'-ApoUod.  1,  c.  2  and  9, 1.  3,  c.  13.— A^. 
fab.  bi.—Uomer.  fi.  1,  Ac.  Od.  24,  v.  fiS.— 
Paus.  5,  c.  18,  &c—Ovid,  J^et,  11,  fab.  7,  L 
lafab.  1,  ^         • 

TascjTis.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tbia,  the  mother  of  the  sim,  moon,  and  Au- 
rora, by  Hyperion.  Vid,  Thea.  Asiod,  THeog. 
V.  371.     Vid.  Part  I. 

TmaBE,  a  beautiful  woman  of  BabyloA. 
Ovid^T-Bygin.    Vid.  Pyramw,  Part  I. 

THOASjlTa  king  of  Taurica  Ghersonesus,  in 
the  a^e  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  immolated  the9e  two  celebrated  strangers 
on  Diana's  altars,  accordioe  to  the  barbarous 
customs  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  de- 
liyered  by  Iphigenia.  Vid,  fykigetUa.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Troas  was  the  son  of  Borys- 

thens.     Ovid.  PotU.  3,  el.  2. IT.  A  kmg 

of  Lemnos,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrinc. 
He  had  been  made  kine;  of  Lemnos  by  Rhada- 
manthus.  He  was  still  tdive  when  the  Lem- 
nian  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
the  island,  Imt  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daughter  Hypsipyle,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
resigned  the  crown.  Hypsipyle  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  .secretly  fVom  Lemnos,  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he  arrived  safe 
in  a  neighbouring  island,  which  some  call  Chios, 
thouf  h  many  suppose  that  Thoas  was  assassin- 
ated oy  the  enraged  females  before  he  had  left 
Lemnos.  Some  mythologists  confound  the  king 
of  Lemnos  with  that  of  Ghersonesus,  and  sup- 
pose that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
According  to  their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very 
young  when  he  retirea  from  Lemnos,  and  aAer 
that  he  went  to  Taurica  Ghersonesus,  where 
he  settled.  F%acc.  8,  v.  2[!l6.—Hygin.  fab.  74, 
l2d.—Omd.  in  Xb.  384.  JkrHd.  6,  v.  114  — 
sua.  TM>.  5,  Y.  262  and  4S^.—ApolUm.  fihod. 
1,  y.  209  and  615.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  6.— 

Ewrip.  in  Jphig. III.  A  son  oi  Andremon 

and  dom,  the  daughter  of  CEneus.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  on  15  or  rather  40  ships. 
Brnner.  B.  2,  Ac. — Dictys  Cret.  1. — ffygin. 
fab.  97. 

Tboosa,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Phorcys, 
and  mother  of  PoljrphemuSjhy  Neptune.  He- 
siod.  Theog.  v.  2S&.—Bomer.  Od.  1,  v.  71. 

Troth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  .same  as  Mer- 
cury. 

Thriambus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus. 

Thuisto,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Germans. 
Taeit. 

Thtestes.    Vid.  Part  II. 

THTMBRfiua,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Vtrg. 
O.  4,  y.  323.    JBn.  3,  y.  86.     Vid.  Thymbra.  ' 

TnrONe,  a  name  given  to  Semele. 

ThtOneus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

TiBSRlitns,  son  of  Gapetas,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drowned  in  the  nver  Albula,  which,  on 
that  account,  assumed  the  name  of  THberis^  of 
which  he  became  the  protecting  god.  Liv.  1, 
c  3.—Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  20.— Farftf  de  L. 
L.  4,  c.  5,  dtc.— Op.  Fltst.  2,  v.  389,  L  4,  v.  47. 


TniTBTUS,  the  founder  of  Tibvir,  often  called 
J^ihurHa  Mania.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Amphiaraus.     Virg.  JS^.  7,  y.  670. 

l^UANDRA,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  sister  to 
BLelen.    8he  married  Echemus  of  Arcadia. 

Tmnrs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo* 
nauts,  was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  He  died  before  the  Argo- 
nauts reached  Go Ich is,  at  the  court  of  Lycus  in 
the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Orp^ — ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. — ApeUouL — 
Vol.  Flacc^Pam,  9,  c.  iSL-^Hygin,  fab.  14 
and  la 

TraifliAS,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  soa 
of  Everos  and  Ghariclo.  He  lived  to  a  great 
Qge,  which  some  authors  have  called  as  long  as 
seven  generations  of  men,  others  six,  and  others 
nine,  miring  the  time  that  Polydorus,  Labdacus, 
Laius,  (Edipus,  and  his  sons,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  found 
two  serpents  on  mount  G^llene,  and  that  when 
he  struck  them  with  a  stick  to  separate  them, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  changed  into  a  girl. 
Seven  years  afler  he  found  again  some  serpents 
t(^ether  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered 
his  ori|:inal  sex  by  striking  tnem  a  second  time 
with  his  wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Ti- 
resias  had  married,  and  it  was  from  those  rea- 
sons, according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
Jupiter  and  Juno  referred  to  his  decision  a  dis- 
pute in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  ^eater  pleasure  fVom  the 
connubial  state.  Tiresias,  who  could  speak  from 
actual  experience,  decided  in  favour  of  Jupiter, 
and  declared,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  female 
received  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
male.  Juno,  who  supported  a  different  opinion, 
and  save  the  superiority  to  the  male  sex,  pun- 
ished Tiresias  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyesight. 
But  this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  Jupiter,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 
giA  of  prophecy,  and  permitted  him  to  live  seven 
times  more  than  the  rest  of  men.  These  causes 
of  the  blindness  of  Tiresias,which  are  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Ovid,  Hyginus,  and  others, 
are  contradicted  by  Apollodoros,  GalHmachus, 
Propertins,  &c.,  who  aeclared  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  as  a  punishment,  because  be 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  on  the  mount  Helicon.  Ghariclo,  who 
accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of  the  sever- 
ity witn  which  her  son  was  treated ;  but  the  god- 
dess, who  well  knew  that  this  was  the  irrevo- 
cable punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such 
mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  without 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tire- 
sias, l^  making  him  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  giving  him  a  staff  which  could  conduct  his 
steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use 
of  nis  eyesight.  During  his  lifetime  Tiresias 
was  an  infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The 
t?enera1s,  during  the  Theban  war,  consulted 
him,  and  found  his  predictions  verified.  He 
drew  his  prophecies  sometimes  from  the  flight 
or  language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes  he  drew 
the  manes  from  the  infernal  regions  to  know 
futurity,  with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  at  last 
died,  after  drinking  the  waters  of  a  cold  foun- 
tain, which  froze  his  blood.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans  on  mount  Til- 
phussus,  and  honoured  as  a  god.    His  oracle 
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at  Orchomeiios  was  in  anl^ersa)  esleem.  Ho- 
mer represented  Ulysses  as  ^ing  to  the  infer- 
nal regions  to  consult  Tiresias  concerning  his 
return  to  Ithaca.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  6. — T^eocriL 
id.  24,  V.  lO.SUU.  TkA.  3,  V.  96.— J9^^il  fab. 
75. — ^schvl.  sep.  ante  Hub. — Sookocl.  x%  (Edip. 
ivr. — Pindar.  Nem.  1. — Diod.  I. — Homier.  Od. 
il.-- Pl%f  in  Sympk.  Ac—Paus.  9,  c.  33. 

TiuTNi^iA,  a  name  given  to  Alcmena,  be- 
cause she  lived  at  Tirynthus.    Ovid.  Met.  6. 

TwAMENas,  or  Tisamenus,  a  king  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polynices. 
The  furies,  who  continually  fwrsecuted  the 
house  of  (Edipus,  permitted  him  to  live  in 
iranqoillity,  but  they  tormented  his  son  and 
successor  Autesion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Doris.    Paus.  3,  c.  5, 1.  9,  c.  6. 

TiSANnima,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  with 
Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some  supposed 
him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersander,  the  son  of 
Polynices.     Virg.  JEn.  %  v.  261. 

TisTpBdNB,  I.  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  visited 
them  with  plagues  and  diseases,  and  punished 
the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented 
with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  serpents  hung  fh>m 
her  head,  and  were  wreathed  round  her  arms 
instead  of  bracelets.  Bv  Juno's  direction  she 
attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  lo  in  Eeypt, 
but  the  god  of  the  Nile  repelled  her,  ana  ob- 
liged her  to  retire  to  hell.  SUA.  ThA.  1,  v.  59. 
"Virg.  G.  3,  V.  552.    JEn.  6,  v.  ^&b.— Herat. 

1,  SUU.  8,  V.  34. II.  A  daughter  of  Alcmcon 

and  Manto. 

TrrjEA,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea, 
Terra,  Ac. 

TrrAN,  or  TrrlNus,  a  son  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Ucelus :  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  children. 
When  tne  birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed,  Titan 
made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he  imprisoned 
him  till  he  was  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his 
son  Jupiter.  This  tradition  is  recorded  by 
Lacianiius,  a  Christian  writer,  who  took  it  (Vom 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  Ennius,  now  lost. 
None  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  such  as  Apol- 
lodorus,  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  &c.  have  made  men- 
tion of  Titan.  Titan  is  a  name  applied  to 
Saturn  by  Orpheus  and  Lucian ;  to  the  sun  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid ;  and  to  Prometheus  by  Juve- 
nal. Ovid.  Met.  1,  vi.  10. — Juv.  14,  v.  35. — 
iHod.  6. — Paus.  3,  c.  11. — Orpheus.  Hymn.  13. 
•^Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  119. 

TiTANEs,  a  name  given  io  the  sons  of  CobIus 
and  Terra.  They  were  45  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ep:ypiians.  Apollodorus  mentions 
13,  Hyginus  6,  and  Hesiod  20,  among  whom 
are  the  Tilanides.  The  most  known  of  the 
Titans  are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Jape- 
tus,  Coitus,  and  Briafeus,  lo  whom  Horace 
adds  TyphoBUs,  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  Rhoetns, 
and  Enceladus,  who  are  by  other  mythologists 
reckoned  among  the  giants.  They  were  all  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  and  with  proportionAl>le 
strength.  They  were  treated  with  great  cru- 
elty by  Coelus,  and  confined  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earthy  till  their  mother  pitied  their  misfor- 
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tunes  and  umed  them  against  tbeir  fitther. 
Saturn  with  a  scythe  cut  off*  the  genitals  of  his 
father,  as  he  was  goin|:  to  uniie  himself  to 
Terra,  and  threw  them  mto  the  sea^nd  from 
the  froth  sprang  a  new  deity  called  Venus;  as 
also  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  ana  Megsera,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus.  When  Saturn  succeeded 
his  fether,  he  married  Rhea ;  but  he  devoured 
all  his  male  children,  as  he  bad  been  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  dethroned  bjr 
them  as  a  punishment  for  his  cmelty  to  ha 
father.  The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the 
gods  are  very  celebrated  in  mjrthology.  They 
are  often  confounded  with  thai  of  the  giants; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  war  of  the 
Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the 
giants  against  Jupiter.  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  135,  &c 
— ApoUod.  1,  c.  1. — JEschyl.  in  Pomp. — CaUitL 
in  Del.  17. — Diod.  1. — Hygin.pref.fab. 

TrTANu,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrlm,  as 
grand-daughter  of  Titan,  ana  likewise  to  Diana. 
OvU.  Met.  I,  V.  395, 1.  3,  dbc 

TrrAmuEs,  the  daughters  of  Ccelas  and  Tetra, 
reduced  in  number  to  six  according  to  Orpheus. 
The  most  celebrated  were  Tethys,  Themis, 
Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cybcle,  Vesta, 
Phcebe,  and  Rhea.  Hesiod.  T%£ag.  135,  dec. 
— Apoliod.  1,  c.  1. 

TrraONUs,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy, 
Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sbamandcr. 

e  was  so  beautiful  mat  Aurora  became  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  carried  him  away.  He 
had  by  her  Memnon  and  .Smatbion.  He 
hegg^  of  Aurora  to  be  immortal,  and  the  god- 
dess granted  it ;  but  as  he  had  forootten  to  ask 
the  vigour,  youth,  and  beauyr>  wnich  he  then 
enjoyed,  he  soon  grew  old,  innrm,  and  decrepit: 
and,  as  life  became  insupportable  to  him,  be 
prayed  Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the  world. 
As  he  eould  not  die,  the  goddess  changed  him 
into  a  cicada,  or  grasshopper.  ApoUid.  3,  c 
5.— Ftr^.  G.  1,  V.  447.— ^n.  4,  v.  585,  1.  8,  v. 
384.— flfesuMf.  Tkeog.  984.— Z>w^.  1.— OriA 
Fdst.  1,  y.  461, 1.  9,  v.  403.— JJoro^.  1»  Od.  9B, 
\.^Od.  16. 

TiTiA,  a  deity  among  the  Milesians. 

Trrrua,  a  ceiebratea  giant,  son  of  Terra,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Jupiter  by  Elara,  the 
daughter  of  Orchomenos.  He  was  of  such  a 
prodigious  size,  that  his  mother  disH  in  trayaH 
after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  where  she  had  been  concealed  to 
ayoid  the  anger  of  Juno.  Tityos  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Latona,bui  the  goddess  deliv- 
ered herself  from  his  importunities,  by  calling  to 
her  assistance  her  children,  who  killed  the  ^ant 
T^ith  their  arrows.  He  was  placed  in  hell, 
where  a  serpent  continually  devoured  his  liver: 
or,  according  to  others,  where  vultures  perpetu- 
ally fed  upon  his  entrails,  which  grew  again  as 
soon  as  devoured.  It  is  .said  that  Tityus  cover- 
ed nine  acres  when  stretched  on  the  ground. 
He  had  a  small  chapel  with  an  altar  in  the  is- 
land of  Euboea.  ApoUotl.  I.  c.  4. — Pind.  Pytk, 
A.-^Hfmer,  Od.  7,  v.  325,  1.  11,  v.  575. — Apol- 
Ion.  Rh.  1,  v.  182,  &c.— Ftr^.  ^En.  6,  v.  595. 
— Horai.  3,  od.  4,  v.  77. — Hygin,  fab.  53.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  457.—  TibvU.  1,  el.  3.  ▼.  75. 

TLftpSLfeMUs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Astvo- 
chia,  or,  according  to  Pindar,  of  Astydamia.  tie 
was  bom  at  Argos.  He  left  his  native  country 
after  the  accidental  murder  of  Licymnius,  and 
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retired  to  Rhodei,  by  order  of  tlie  oraele,  vkere 
he  was  chosen  king  as  being  one  of  the  sons 
of  Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
with  nine  ships,  and  was  killed  by  Sarpedon. 
There  were  some  festivals  established  at 
Rhodes  to  his  honour,  called  Tlmlemia  in 
which  men  and  boys  contended.  The  Tictors 
were  rewarded  wiih  poplar  crowns.  Homer,  IL 
ApoUod,  3,  c.  r—Diod,  b.-^J^gin.  fab.  97. 

Tmolus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  married  Om- 
phale,  and  was  son  of  Sipylns  and  Chthonia. 
He  was  killed  by  a  bnll.  The  mountain  on 
which  he  was  bnried  bore  his  name.  AvoUod, 
2,  c.  ^—-Gvid.  Met,  11,  fab.  1.  Bygin,  &h.  191. 
Vid,  Part  L 

ToLiJs,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  cspitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  con- 
claded  that  their  city  should  become  the  head 
or  mistress  of  the  world. 

Tozsoa,  a  son  of  QSneus,  killed  by  Melea- 
ger. 

Taidpius,  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace,  the  daughter  of  Molva.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichthon,  who  is 
called  on  that  account  TVifpnitf,  and  hisdaogh- 
ter  Tnofeis.  Ouid.  Md,  8,  t.  TH.^Af0Uad. 
I,c7. 

Tript5l£mii8,  a  son  of  Oeeanus  and  Terra, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Trochilns,  a  priest  of 
Argos.  According  to  the  more  receired  opinion 
he  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by  lieraea, 
whom  some  have  called  Metanira,  Cochonea, 
Hyona,  Melania,  or  Polymnia.  He  was  bom 
at  EleusLH  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his  youth 
of  a  severe  Illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had 
been  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by  the 
monarch's  children,  as  she  travelled  over  the 
country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To  repay 
the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  him  with  her 
own  mUk,and  placed  him  on  burning  coals  dur- 
ing the  night,  to  destroy  whatever  particles  of 
mortality  be  had  received  from  his  parents. 
The  mother  was  astonished  at  the  uncommon 
growth  of  her  son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to 
watch  Ceres.  She  disturbed  the  goddess  by  a 
sudden  cry.  when  Triptolemns  was  laid  on  the 
burning  ashes,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  un- 
able to  make  him  immortal,  she  taught  him 
ngriculture,  and  rendered  him  serviceable  to 
mankind,  by  instructing  him  how  to  sow  com 
and  make  bread.  She  also  gave  him  her  cha- 
riot, which  was  drawn  by  two  dragons;  and 
in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  all  over 
the  earth,  and  distributed  com  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  world.  In  Scvthia  the  favourite 
of  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life ;  but  Lyncus,  the 
king  of  (he  country,  who  had  conspired  to  mur- 
der him,  was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Eleusl^,  Triprolemus  restored  Ceres 
her  chariot,  and  established  the  Eleusinian  fes- 
tivals and  mysteries  in  honour  of  the  deity.  He 
reigned  for  some  time,  and  after  death  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  Some  suppose  that  he 
accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. Oiod.  ifygin.  fab.  147.— Paw.  S,  c.  14, 
I.  8,  c.  4.— Jksftn.  9,  c.  (5. — ApcUntd,  1,  c  6. — 
CalUm,  in  Cer,  9Q.—OdU.  MU,  5,  v.  646. 
fyut,  4,  V.  601.     Trist.  3,  el.  8,  v.  1 . 

Triton,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by  Am- 
phitrite,or,  according  to  some,  byCeleno,  or 
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Salaeia.  Ete  was  very  powerAd  amongche  \ 
deities,  and  could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate 
storms  at  pleasure.  He  is  generally  represent- 
ed as  blowing  a  shell;  hjs  bellv,  above  the 
waist,  is  like  Uiat  of  a  man,  and  below,  a  dol- 
phin. Some  represent  him  with  the  fore-feet 
of  a  horse.  Many  of  the  sea-deities  are  called 
Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
those  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fish. 
Apoihd,  1,  c.  4,^Bisi4td,  Tkeog,  v.  930.— 
Ovid,  Ma.  1,  V.  333.— Oc.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c  38. 
— Firg.  ^dBi».  1,  V.  148,  1.  6,  v.  173.  Paus.  9, 
c.  90.     ru<.PartL 

Trivu.  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because 
she  presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads 
met.  At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  offered 
her  sacrifices,  and  a  sumptuous  enteitainment, 
which  was  generally  distributed  among  the 
poor.  Vtrg.  jEn,  6,  v.  13, 1.  7,  v.  774.— Oin4. 
Jlf^3,v.416.    .fh^l,v.389. 

Taon^ns.     Vid.  Part  11. 

TaoraoHius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Taos.     Vid,  Part  IL 

Tnisro,  a  deity  of  the  Germans  son  of  Ter- 
ra, and  the  founder  of  the  nation.  Tadt.  de 
Ckrm.2. 

TuRNUS.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Ttobus,  a  son  of  CEneus,  long  of  Caljdon 
and  Peribcsa.  He  fled  from  his  country  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adras- 
tus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle 
he  married.  When  Adrastus  wished  to  re- 
place his  son-in-law  Polynices  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  Tydeus  undertook  to  go  and  declare 
war  against  Eieocles,  who  usurped  the  crown. 
The  reception  he  met  provoked  his  resentment ; 
he  challenged  Eteocles  and  his  officers  to  single 
combat,  and  defeated  them.  On  his  return  to 
Argos,  he  slew  50  of  the  Thebans  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life  and  laid  in  ambush  to 
surprise  him ;  and  only  one  of  the  number  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  ti- 
dings of  the  fate  of  his  companions.  He  was 
one  of  the  seven  chiefs  U'the  army  of  Adrastus, 
and  during  the  Theban  war  he  behaved  with 
great  courage.  Many  of  the  enemies  expired 
under  bis  blows,  till  he  was  at  last  wounded  by 
Melanippus.  Though  the  blow  was  fatal,  Ty- 
deus had  the  strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  and 
to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  before  he  was  car- 
ried away  from  the  fight  bv  his  companions. 
At  his  own  request  the  deaa  body  of  Melanip- 
pus was  brought  to  him,  and  after  be  had  order- 
ed the  head  to  be  cut  off,  he  began  to  tear  out 
the  brains  with  his  teeth.  The  savage  barba- 
rity of  Tydeus  disfdeased  Minerva,  who  was 
coming  to  oring  him  relief,  and  to  make  him  im- 
mortal, and  the  goddess  left  him  to  his  fate  and 
suffered  him  to  aie.  He  was  buried  at  Argos, 
where  his  monument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias.  He  was  father  to  Diomedes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  cause  of  his  flight  to 
Argos  was  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Melus,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Alcathous  his  father's 
brother,  or  perhaps  his  own  brother  Olenius. 
Blmer.  Jl.  4,  v.  365,  287.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  8,  L 
3,  c.  S.'-JSsekyl  8qd.  ante  T%eb.—PaMS.  9, 
c.  18.— />w</.  2.— San>.  in  Sup.^Virg.  JBn, 
6,  V.  479.— Ovt<i.  in  lb.  360,  &c. 

TvNDARiDJB,  I.  a  patronymic  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  Polbx,  Helen, 
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te.  OmI.  JIM.ft n.ApedDliorCtichk. 

TntDimin,  wn  of  (Ebalin  and  GoiMiiionc, 
or,  ■eoofdinc-  to  aome,  of  Periem.  £Le  was 
kmc  of  Laeecwmoii,  aiid  aarriod  the  cdebralod 
Leda,  who  hore  hia  Timaadfa.  Philoaoe.  Ae. 
and  also  became  mother  of  PoUox  and  Uelen 
bj  Japiier.  Vid.  L«ds,  Caii0r,  I^tilmx,  d^km- 
nsMm,  ftc« 

TrpH<BD8,  or  Ttpbon,  a  fiuaoos  gianl,  son 
of  Tartarus  aad  Terra,  who  had  a  handced 
beads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dnifon. 
Flames  of  devoonng  fire  were  darted  from  his 
month  and  from  his  ejes,  and  he  ottered  horrid 
yells,  like  the  dissonant  sbridcs  of  difi*erent  ani- 
mals. He  was  no  sooner  born,  than,  to  arense 
the  death  of  his  brothers  the  f  iant&  he  made 
•war  against  hcaTen.  The  father  of  ue  gods  at 
last  put  TyphtBQS  to  fighi  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, and  crushed  him  nnder  mount  JEina,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  or,  according  to  seme, 
nnder  the  island  Inarime.  Typhoens  beoune 
father  of  Geryon.  Cerbems,  and  Orthos,  by  bis 
union  with  Echidna.  Hygtm.  fab.  158  and  196. 
'^(Md.  Met,  5,  y.  9Slb.^JSseifl,  $tpi,  ante 
TM.-^Buiod.  Theog.  890.— Anier.  B^.— 
Ekrodoi,  %  c  156. 

Ttpbon,  L  a  giant  whom  Jnno  produced  by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make 
him  the  same  as  the  famous  Tjrphceos.     Vid. 

Typiflwf. IL  A  brother  of  Osir»,  who 

married  Neprhys.  He  laid  snares  for  his  bro- 
ther daring  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him 
at  his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris,  was  aven- 
ced  by  his  son  Oma,  and  Typhon  was  put  to 
death.  Vid  OdrU,  He  was  reckoned  amonc 
the  Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  every  eyil,  and 
on  thai  account  generally  represented  as  a  wolf 
and  a  crocodile.    Plia.  m  Zl  tf>  Of.— DM.  1. 

Tyro,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus,  king  of  EUs  and  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  seyehty  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  trom  her  lli- 
ther's  house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Enipeus ;  and  as  she 
oAen  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer,  Nep- 
tune assumed  the  shape  of  her  favourite  lover 
and  gained  her  affections.  She  had  two  sons, 
Pelias  and  Neleus.  by  Neptune,  whom  she  ex- 
posed, to  conceal  ner  incontinence  from  the 
world.  The  children  were  preserved  by  shep- 
herds, and  when  they  had  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  they  avenged  their  mofher*s  injuries 
by  assassinating  the  cruel  Sidero.  Some  time 
after  her  amour  with  Neptune,  Tyro  married 
her  ancle  Cretheus,  by  whom  she  had  Amytha- 
on,  Pheres.  and  £son.  Tyro  is  often  called 
Salmonis  rrom  her  father.  H^mer.  Od.  11,  v. 
234.— Piiw/ar.  Pytk.  A.—ApoUod.  1.  c  9.— 
Diod,  i.—Properi.  1,  el.  18,  v.  90, 1. 9.  el.  30,  v. 
51, 1.  3,  el.  19,  V.  13.r-Om«.  Am,  3,  el.  6^  v.  43. 
-^jElian,  V,  H.  19,  c.  48. 

TTBRHBUSja  shepherd  of  KingLatinns,who6e 
stag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of  Asca- 
nius,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  iEneas 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Latlum.  Hence  the 
word  T^keidgs,    Virg,  JBn.  7,  y.  485. 

V. 

VacOna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  repa<ie  and  leisure,  as  the  word  mdicates 
{vaeare).    Her  festivabt  were  observed  in  the 


aMiithofl>ie«ftibar«    OM.  J%iL  1^  v.  lOtr- 
Skrmk  1,  ep.  Ift  v,  49. 

VBi6y«,  or  Vawpiwa,  adeity  of  ill  ooacn  at 
RooH*  He  had  a  tempk  on  the  Capitoliae  hill, 
built  by  BomniML  fiMne  vtppote  that  ka  was 
the  same  as  Jupiter  U#  mfmA^  or  «s  tt«  <nadl^ 
bceaoBe  be  was  rspreacnted  withoot  tkokter  ar 
n  aeepm,  and  had  m^y  by  his  aide  the 


Amailli— ,  a^the  Cfutan  nymph,  who  ftdhim 
when  yoaag .    Ovid.  Faa.  i^  v.  430. 

VftiOLtA,  a  nymph«aiater  to  Aasntay  and  mo* 
ther  of  Tmnus  by  banntts,  Anrnphitriie,  the 
8Cfr«oddeai,Ka]aoaaUcdVciiilia.  Vtrg.  ~ 

"     "  — .— l5f 


10,  y.  T^-^Qnd.  ML  U,  r.  334.- 

I*.  Z^  4,  c.  la 

VsNtL  The  aaeienlL  and  wpeciaHy  the 
Athenians,  'paid  particular  attentioB  lo  the 
wiBd8,and  bfoed  them  sacrifices  as  to  deities, 
intent  upon  the  destruction  of  naankiiid,  by  con- 
tinually causing  storms,  teaBpcslSy  and  earth- 
onakes.  The  winds  were  represented  in  dif> 
terent  attitudes  and  forms.  Tne  four  principal 
winds  were,  J^mthj,  the  sombeast,  wio  is  re- 
presented as  ayoung  man  flying  with  great  im- 
petuosity, and  often  appearing  in  a  playsmne 
and  wanton  humour.  AuMtr.  the  sooth  wind, 
appeared  generally  as  an  old  man  with  gny 
hair,  agloomv  countenanceji  head  covered  with 
clouds,  a  sabk  vesture,  and  dusky  wiagg.  He 
is  the  dispenser  of  rain,  and  of  all  heavy  show- 
era.  ZtfkfnaiB  represented  as  the  miMcat  of 
all  the  wmos.  He  is  young  and  gcstle,  and  hit 
lap  is  filled  with  vernal  fiowera.  He  married 
Flora  the  goddess,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  felicity.  Bpftos,  the  nora  wind, 
appears  always  rough  and  shivering.  He  is  the 
fatner  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempest^  and  is 
always  represented  assntrmmded  with  iwpene- 
trable  clouds.  Those  of  inferior  note  were  Sp- 
UumUf  whose  name  is  seldom  mentloDed.  He 
appears  as  a  yoimg  man,  holding  fruit  in  his 
lap,  such  as  peaches,  oranges,  fte.  4^iciu,ar 
southwest,  represented  wUh  Hack  wings  and 
a  melancnoly  countenance.  CWws,  or  nonh- 
west,  drives  clouds  of  snow  befisre  Idna;  and 
il^us,  the  northea.st,  is  equally  dreadful  m  a|>- 
pearanee.  The  winds,  according  to  aoue  my- 
thologists,  were  confined  in  a  uiige  cnve,  of 
which  JBolus  had  the  management,  and  with- 
out this  necessary  precaution  they  would  have 
overturned  the  earth,  and  redaced  everrthing 
to  its  original  chaos.     Vtrg.  JBn.  1,  y.  57,  Ac 

V&Nt»,  I.  one  of  the  most  celebrateddeities^ 
the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
the  moQier  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter,  the 
mistress  of  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the 
patroness  of  oourtesausL  Some  mythologists 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plato  mentidis 
two,yeDUs  Urania,the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and 
Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter  of  JupileT  and 
Dione.  Cicero  speaks  of  four,  a  da'Ugbter  of 
CqbIus  and  Light,  one  sprung  from  the  froth  of 
the  sea,  a  third,  daughter  5[  Juptter  and  ibe 
Nereid  Diane,  and  a  fourth  bom  at  Tfre,  and 
the  same  as  the  Astarle  of  the  Syruois.  Of 
these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung  from  the  tnA 
of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  the  bo^ 
of  Uranus  bad  been  thrown  there  1>y  Saturn,  k 
the  most  known ;  and  of  her  hi  particular,  an- 
cient mythblogists,  as  well  as  painters,  make 
mehtion.  She  arose  from  tfiue  sea  near  ^e  island 
of  Cyprus,  or,  acc(mling  to  Hesiod,  of  Cythers, 
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wHUher  she  was  wafied  by  the  fephyrs,  and  re> 
celled  on  the  seashore  by  the  Seasons,  daugh- 
teirs  of  J4ipiter  and  Themis.  She  was  soon  after 
ceirriod  to  heaven,  where  all  the  gods  admired 
her  IxMiaty,  and  all  the  goddesses  became  jea- 
lous of  her  personal  charms.  Japitergave  ner 
in   marriage  to  his  ngly  and  deformed  son 
Vulcan.     Her  intrigne  with  liars  is  the  most 
celebrate.  She  was  caught  in  her  lover's  arms, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridievle  and  laogbter  of  all 
the  godJB.    Venns  became  mother  of  Hermione, 
Cupid,  and  Anteroe,  by  Mars ;  by  Mercury,  she 
haa  Hermaphroditns;  by  Bacchus,  Priapns; 
and  by  Neptone,  Eryz.    Her  great  partiality 
for  Adonis  made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olym- 
pus; and  her  regard  for  Anehtses  obliged  her 
often  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of 
mount  Ida.    The  power  of  Venus  over  the 
heart  was  sapportea  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated 
ardle,  called  zon€  by  the  Greeks  and  ceslms  by 
uie  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle  gave  beauty, 
grace^  and  elqpmce,  when  worn  even  by  the 
most  deformed:  it  excited  love  and  rekindled 
extineatshed  nmes.     Juno  herself  was  in- 
debted to  this  powerftd  ornament  to  gain  the 
favours  of  Jnpiter,  and  Venus,  though  herself 
possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner  put  on  her 
ceslns,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  lova^  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi- 
delities of  hts  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even 
for  her  JHecitimate  children.    The  contest  of 
Venus  Ibr  Qte  golden  apple  of  Discord  is  well 
known.     She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and 
Juno,  ( Vid,  PariSf  Di$cm^ia^  and  rewarded 
her  impartial  judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world.    The  worship  of  Venns 
was  uniwersally  established;  statues  and  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  her  in  every  kingdom,  and 
the  ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a 
divinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and  by 
whose  influence  alone  mankind  existed.    In 
her  sacriices,  and  in  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
her  honour,  too  much  licentiousness  prevailed, 
and  public  prostitution  was  often  a  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Victims  were  seldom  oflered  to  her. 
or  her  attars  stained  with  blood,  though  we  find 
Aspasia  makine  repeated  sacrifices.    No  pi^, 
however,  or  mate  animals  were  deemed  accept- 
able. Tne  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  among  birds,  tne  dove, 
the  swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  favourites: 
and  among  fisho,  those  called  the  aphya  and 
the  lycostomus.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was  rep- 
resented among  the  ancients  in  different  forms. 
At  Elis  she  appeared  seated  on  a  goat,  with  one 
foot  resting  on  a  tortoise.   At  Sparta  and  Cyth- 
era  she  was  represented  armed  like  Minerva, 
and  sometimes  wearing  chains  on  her  feet.   In 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oljrmpias  she  was  repre- 
sented oy  Phidias  as  rising  from  the  sea,  re- 
ceived \^  love,  and  crownra  by  the  goddess  of 
persuasion.    At  Cnidos,  her  statue,  made  t^ 
Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked,  with  one 
hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  concealed. 
Her  statue  atElephantis  was  the  same,  with  only 
a  naked  Cupid  by  her  side.   Id  Bicyon  she  held 
a  poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple; 
while  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown,  whicn  ter- 
minated in  a  point  to  intimate  the  pole.   She  is 
generally  represented  with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or  at  other  times  bv 
swans  or  sparrows.   The  surnames  of  the  god- 


dcM  are  nnmerons,  and  only  serve  to  show  how 
well  established  her  worship  was  all  over  ii«e 
earth.  She  was  called  Cyyna^  because  panicu- 
larly  worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  ia 
that  character  she  was  often  represented  wiib  a 
beard,  and  with  a  sceptre  in  her  baud,  and  the 
body  and  dress  of  a  female,  whence  she  is  called 
dwplez  Asnatkuta  hy  Catnllns.  She  received 
the  name  of  Papiia,  because  worshipped  at 
Paphos,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar, 
on  which  rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the 
open  air.  Some  of  the  ancients  call  her  Apos- 
tropkia^  or  Bpistr^iA:  as  also  Venus  Urania 
and  Venus  PtmiUmoi,  The  Cnidians  raised 
her  temples  under  the  name  of  Venus  Acraa, 
of  Doris^  and  of  BupltBa,  In  her  temple  undet 
the  name  of  EupkM,  at  Cnidos.  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  statnes,  being  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  Praxiteles.  Venus  was  also  snmamed 
CiftktrttOf  becao&e  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera;  PkUemmnSf  because  the  queen  of 
laughter;  Tslessufama,  because  she  presided 
over  marria^ ;  CoUaday  (MoHs,  or  GMiai,  be- 
cause worshipped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Attica ;  Area,  because  armed  like  Mars; 
Veriieordia,  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastity;  Apuiariaf  be- 
cause she  deceived;  Calva,  because  she  was 
represented  bald ;  Brieyna.  because  worshipped 
at  Eryx ;  EUn/ra,  because  the  patroness  of  coui^ 
tesans;  Aetdalia^  because  of  a  fountain  of  Or- 
chomenos ;  Basuea,  because  the  queen  of  love; 
lafyriea,  because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her; 
JwcAamfu,  in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices 
practised  in  love,  Ac,  &c.  As  the  goddess  of 
the  sea,  because  bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters^ 
Venus  was  called  Ponlia,  Marina,  Lymnenaf 
Efipontta,  Pelagia,  Saligenia,  Paniogenia^ 
Migenia^  Tkalassia^  dec,  and,  as  rising  from 
the  sea,  the  name  of  Anadfomeney  a  applied  to 
her,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  as 
issuing  ft-om  the  bosom  of  ihe  waves,  and  wring- 
ing her  tresses  on  her  shoulder.  Vid,  Anadf^ 
omene.  Cic.  de  Not.  D.  ^  c.  97,  1.  '3,  c.  92.— 
Ofp4.  Bymn,  bir—Hesiod.  Tkeogi-^Sappho. — 
Homer.  Uffmn.  in  Yen.,  Ac. — Vvrg,  JBn.  5,  v^ 
8tX),  &c.— Ovtti.  Heroid.  15, 16, 19,  Ac.  Mel.  4, 
fab.  5,  Ac—DidML  1  and  5.— Hmii.  fab.  94, 
271.— Paw.  9,  c  1,  1.  4,  c.  30,  1.  6,  c.  18.— 
Hffortinl.  6,  ep.  \3.—Eurip.  in  Bd.  in  Mig.  in 
Troad.—PhU.  in  EroHc-^MUayi.  V.  H.  19,  c. 
\.^A(ken.  19,  ^c.^CabuUus.'-'Laetani.  deftOs^ 
re. — Calaber.  11. — Lucian.  dioLy  8ic.—Strab.li, 
-^Taeil.  Ann.  3,  dec— VW.  Max.  8,  c.  11.— 

Plin.  ^.^Borai.  3  Od.  96, 1. 4,  Od.  11,  Ac 

II.  A  planet,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pkospkoms^ 
and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer^  wben  it  rises  before 
the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it,  Hesperus  ot 
Vesper.    Cic.  de  Nat.  9,  c.  5iO,  in  nmn.  Scif. 

VeafTAS,  {tlruik,^  was  not  only  personified  t>y 
the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called 
the  daughter  of  l^urn  SLd  the  mother  of  Vir- 
tue. She  was  represented  like  a  voung  virgin, 
dressed  in  white  apparel,  with  all  the  maris  of 
youthtbl  diffidence  and  modesty.  l>emocritus 
used  to  say  thnt  she  hid  herself  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  to  intimate  the  difficulty  with  which 
she  is  found. 

VaRTicoRniA.     Vid,  Venui. 

VaRTUMNns,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  the  spring  and  over  orchards. 
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He  eodemyogred  lo  cud  the  alfedioos  of  ike 
goddess  Pomooa ;  and,  lo  effect  ibis,  be  assumed 
the  shape  and  dren  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  foldier, 
a  peasant,  a  reaper,  Ae.,  but  all  to  no  porpoae, 
till,  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  he*pre- 
▼ailed  upon  his  raistreas  and  married  her.  He  is 
generally  represenied  as  a  yoang  man  crowned 
with  flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  bis  right  band  fruit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  bis  left.  Ooid.  MU.  14,  r.  6«S,  dec. 
^Proptri.  4,  el.  3,' v.  2.— il9f«l.  %Sai,  7,  T.  14. 

VcsTA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa> 
turn,  sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often 
confounded  by  the  mythologists  with  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Cybele,  ProRerpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellus. 
When  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
she  is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and  Satom;  and 
when  considered  as  the  patroness  of  the  vesial 
virgins  and  the  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  last 
name  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans. 
JEneas  was  the  first  who  introauced  her  mys- 
teries into  Italv,  and  Numa  built  her  a  temple, 
where  no  males  were  permitted  to  ga  The 
Palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  lo  be  pre- 
served within  her  sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was 
conunuaUy  kept  lighted  by  a  certain  number 
of  virgins,  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess.  Vid.  VataUs.  If  the 
fire  of  Vesta  was  ever  extinguished,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sudden 
calamity.  The  virgin  by  whose  negligence  it 
had  been  eitingnished  was  severely  punished, 
and  It  was  kindled  again  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of  a  round 
form,  and  the  goddess  was  represented  in  a  long 
flowing  robe,  wiih  a  veil  on  tier  head,  holdine 
m  one liand  a  lamp^  or  a  two-eared  vessel,  and 
in  the  other  a  javelin,  or  sometimes  a  palladiom. 
On  some  medals  she  appears  holding  a  dram 
in  one  hand,  and  a  small  figure  of  victory  in 
the  other.  Baiod.  I'ieag,  v.  4M.->C^.  de  Leg, 
2,  c.  l^-'ApoUod.  1,  c.  1.—  Vtrg,  j«n,  2,  v.  296. 
—Dud,  b.—Ovid.  FVul.  6.— 7Virf.  3.— FW. 
Meu^  1,  c.  1. — PImL  in  Num. — Pavs.  5,  c.  14. 

ViCA  PoTA.  a  goddess  at  Roroe^  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  vincere  and  potin.)   Ln.  2,  c. 7. 

Vict6ru,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nice,  supposed  to  be  ihe 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Titan  and  Siyz. 
The  goddess  of  Victory  was  .sister  to  Strength 
and  Valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Jupner.  She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly *at  Athens.  Sylla  raised 
ner  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  institute  festivals 
in  her  honour.  She  was  represented  with 
wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the 
branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A  golden 
statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  3^  pounds, 
was  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  kin^p 
of  Syracuse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Liv.  28. — Varro, 
dr  L.  L, — Besiod»  THiogj^Bitgin,  ffraf.  fab. 
Suet, 

ViairLACi,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  the  peace  of  families,  whence  her 
name,  {vinm  piacare.)  If  any  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  a  man  and  bis  wife,  they  ^ne^ 
rally  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
which  was  erected  on  the  Palatine  mount,  and 
came  back  reconciled.     Vol.  Max,  c.  L 

Vmrus.  All  virtues  were  made  deities  among 
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the  Romans.  MarceUtm  erected  two  ti 
one  to  Viriue  and  the  other  to  Hooour.  Tbey 
were  built  in  snch  a  BMuaner,  that  to  aee  the 
temple  of  Honour  it  was  necessary  to  poas 


through  that  of  Viriue ;  a  happy  aUegoiy  among 
a  nation  free  and  indmndenL  The  principal 
virtues  were  distinguished  each  by  their  amre. 
Prudence  was  known  by  her  rale  and  her  poiBt- 
inff  to  a  elobe  at  her  feet ;  Temperance  liad  a 
bndle;  Justice  held  an  equal  balance;  and 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sword ;  Honesty 
was  clad  in  a  transparent  vest;  Modesty  ap- 
peared veiled ;  Clemency  wore«n  olive  brancA, 
and  Devotion  threw  incense  upon  as  altar; 
Tranooillity  was  seen  to  lean  oa  a  colunn; 
Health  was  known  by  her  serpent,  Liberty  by 
her  cap^  and  Gayety  by  her  myrtle.  Cic  d£  A'. 
D,  2,  c.  ^-^PtauL  in  atnpk.  pfU, — lir.  29,  c 
1  !.->  Vol,  Max.  1,  c.  V—Ang.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c. 2D. 

VrrvLA,  a  deity  among  the  Roouns  who 
presided  over  festivals  ud  rcjoicinga.  Ma- 
creh.  3^  c  2. 

Ulysseb.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Unca,  a  surname  of  Miaerra  amoDq  the 
Pbopnicians  and  Thebans. 

XJMflEMA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  aa  spimg 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

Umxia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  denredl  from  fm- 
gtre,  to  anoint,  because  it  was  asnal  amoDf  the 
Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshold  of 
her  hu!(baad,  and  from  ibis  neceesary  ceremony 
wives  were  called  IhoBres,  and  aAerwaids  Vz- 
oreSf  from  Uniia,  who  presided  over  them. 
Arwih.3. 

VoLuaiNJK  Panum,  a  temple  in  Etnuia,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Volumna,  where  the  stales  ol 
the  country  used  to  assemble.  Viterbo  now 
stands  on  the  spot.  Liv.  4,  c.  23,  L  5,  c  17,  L 
6,c.2. 

Voi^MNUs,  and  Volcmna,  two  deities  who 
presided  over  the  will.  They  were  chiefly  in- 
voked at  marriages,  to  preserve  conqprd  hetweca 
(he  husband  and  wife.  They  were  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  Etrurians.    Liv.  4,  c  61. 

VoLUPTAS,  and  Voluha.  the  goddess  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she 
had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  as  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  well  dressed,  and  ele- 
gantly adorned,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  havi^ 
virtue  under  her  feet.  Cit.  de  N.  D.%t.TL 
—MaerA.  1,  c.  10.— iln/?  de  Civ.  1>.  4,  c  R 

Ui*w,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  men* 
tioned  by  the  ancients,  from  which  cireamstanee 
Diana  herself  is  called  Vpis.  CYc  de  NaL  D, 
3,  c.  23.—  CaUim.  in  Dion. 

Urania,  one  of  the  Muse9,  dauffhter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  asiroo* 
omy.  She  is  generally  called  mother  of  Limis 
bv  'Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Hymenaeus  by  Bac- 
chus. She  was  represented  as  a  young  virgin 
dressed  in  an  azure-oolonred  robe.crowaedwilh 
.<;tars,  and  holdin^r  a  globe  in  her  hands»  and 
having  many  mathematical  instruments  placed 
ronnd.    Besiad  Tkeog.  77. — ApeUod,  1^  c.  2L-^ 

Bifgin.  fab.  161. A  suiname  of  Venus,  the 

same  as  CeUsUal.  She  was  Siuppoaed,  in  that 
character,  to  preside  over  beamy  and  genera- 
tion, and  was  called  daughter  of  Uranus  o» 
Coelos  by  the  Light.  Her  temples  in  Asia, 
Africa,  (Sreece,  and  Italy,  were  numerous. 
PUU.  in  Sffmp.^Cic.  de  Sai.  I>.3,cfil<- 
Pans.  1,  c.  14,  &c.,  1.  7,  c.  26,  Ac. 
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tTRAinni,  or  OuRAini%  a  deitr,  the 
Coelos,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  Tithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  had 
Cens.  Cretis,  Hyperion,  Mnemoeyne,  Oottne. 
PhcBbe,  Briarens,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Giges,  called 
from  their  mother  Titans.  His  ehi&ren  con- 
spired against  him,  because  he  confined  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  his  scmi  Satnm 
maiilated  him,  and  druYe  him  from  histhrone. 
VtrLCANus,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who  presi- 
ded over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists 
-who  worked  iron  and  metals.  He  was  son  of 
Jtmo  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jnpi- 
ter,  who  had  prodaced  Minerra  firom  his  brains. 
According  to  Homer  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
deformities  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into 
the  sea  as  soon  as  bom,  where  he  remained  fbr 
nine  years.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in  heayen  with 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his  fhther  kicked  him 
down  from  Olympus,  when  he  attempled  to  de- 
liver his  mother,  who  had  been  fastened  by  a 
S olden  chain  for  her  insolence.  He  was  nine 
ays  in  coming  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
he  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where^  accord- 
ing to  Lucian  J  the  inhabitants  seeing  him  in  the 
air,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  He,  howerer, 
broke  his  leg  by  the  faH.  and  ever  after  remain- 
ed lame  of  one  foot  Ue  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  a  fuilace,  and 
raised  forges  to  work  metals.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  became  sensible  of  his  industry, 
and  were  taught  all  the  useful  arts  which  could 
civilize  their  rude  manners,  and  render  them 
serviceable  to  the  good  of  society.  The  first 
work  of  Vulcan  was,  according  to  some,a  throne 
of  gold  with  secret  sprinn,  which  he  presented 
to  his  mother,  toavenge  himself  for  her  want  of 
afiection  towards  him.  Juno  no  sooner  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  than  she  found  herself  unable 
to  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
breaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  and  Vulcan,  alone  had  the  power  to 
set  ner  at  liberty.  Bacchus  intoxicated  him,  and 

Erevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olympus,  where 
e  was  reconciled  to  his  parents.  Vulcan  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  in- 
genious works  and  automatical  figures  which 
he  made;  and  many  speak  of  two  golden  statues, 
which  not  onljr  seemed  animated,  but  which 
walked  by  hb  side,  and  even  assisted  him  in  the 
working  of  metals.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  request 
of  Jupiter  he  made  the  first  woman  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Pandora.  VU.  Pandora.  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants ;  and 
with  him  they  fabricated,  not  only  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and 
the  most  celebrated  heroes.  H»  forges  were 
supposed  to  be  under  mount  .£tna  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
where  there  were  volcanoes.  The  most  known 
of  the  works  of  Vulcan  which  were  presented 
to  mortals,  are  the  arms  of  Achilles,  those  of 
JEoeas,  the  shield  of  Hercules  described  by 
Hesiod,  a  collar  given  toHermione  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  and  a  sceptre  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos  and  My- 
cens.  The  collar  proved  fatal  to  all  those  that 
wore  it,  but  the  sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon,  was  carefully  preserved  at  Cheronasa, 


and  rogaided  as  a  dlHai^.  The  anoun  of 
Vulcan  are  not  numerous.  He  demanded  Mi* 
nerva  from  Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  In 
marriage  whatever  goddess  he  should  choose, 
and  when  she  refuseafhis  addresses,  he  attempt^ 
ed  to  ofier  herviolenoe.  Bdinerva  resisled  with 
success,  though  there  remained  on  her  body 
some  marfas  of  Vulcaa^  passJoa,  which  tA 
threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in  wooL 
Vtd,  Efiekihimius,  This  disappointment  in 
his  love  was  repaired  by  Jupiter,  "vriio  gave 
him  one  of  the  Qraces.  Venus  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Vukaa ; 
her  infidelity  is  well  known,  as  well  as  her 
amours  with  Biais,  which  were  discovered  bgr 
Pbosbus,  and  exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own 
husband.  The  worship  of  vulcan  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  E^ypt,  at  Athene, 
and  at  Rome.  It  was  usual  m  the  sacrifices 
that  were  offered  to  him  to  bom  the  whole  vio- 
tim,  and  not  reserve  part  of  it  as  in  the  inunola* 
tions  to  the  rest  of  the  gods.  A  calf  and  a  boar- 
pig  were  the  principal  victims  offered.  Vulcan 
was  represented  as  covered  with  sweaty  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  fbrges. 
His  breast  was  haiiy,  and  his  fbrehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  Some  rqaresent  him 
lame  and  deformed,  holding  a  hammer  raised 
itk  the  air  ready  to  strike;  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a  thunderbolt  on 
his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle  waits  by  his  side  to 
carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monu- 
ments  with  a  long  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half 
naked,  and  a  smul  round  cap  on  his  head,  while 
he  holds  a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand. 
TheEgyptians  represented  nim  under  the  figure 
of  a  monlcey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
ofBMdber^  Paimphams,  OfMeekneMj  Panda~ 
maioTf  OtfUlmtdeSf  Ckalaifoaa^  Ac.,  all  expres- 
sive of  his  Leimeness  and  his  profession.  He 
was  father  of  Cupid  by  Venus;  of  Cieculus, 
Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyon,  Ocrisia, 
&c.  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  deity  of 
the  name  of  v  ulcan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Cos- 
lus.  and  father  of  Apollo  bv  Minerva ;  the  sec- 
ond he  mentions  is  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phtas  by  the  Egyptians:  the  third  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  ana  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos ;  and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  Vul- 
can seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  puipose;  and 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laughing  at  his 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness  to 
gain  the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  Bes.  7%eog,4^im 
Suet.  Here.  140  and  ZSiO.^Apoilod.  1,  c.  3,  Ac. 
—Bomer,  12. 1,  v.  57,  and  1.  15,  v.  18, 1. 11.  v. 
997,  Ac^Diod.  5.— Poitf.  1,  c.  90, 1.  3, 17.— 
Cie.  de  JfaL  D.  3,  c.  23.— BSfr<NM.  8  and  3.— 
Varro.  de  L.  h.—Virg,  Mh,  7,  dec. 


Xdtbds,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion. He  was  banished  firom  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
Creusa.  the  daughter  of  King  ErechtheuiL  Inr 
whom  he  had  Achseos  and  Ion.  He  retired  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father-m-law  into  Achaia, 
where  he  died.  According  to  some,  he  had  no 
children,  but  adopted  Ion.  the  son  whom  Crensa, 
before  her  marriage,  had  bom  to  ApoDo. 
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BAonmDi.    FSiLPaitIL 

Zm.  bm,  or  Znoi,  t  •<»  cC  Boms, 
kinff  of  Thraoe  and  OntkTa,who  acoonpaiued, 
witi  his  bTDChor  Calaii,  um  Aifpnaots  to  Ck>l- 
cUs.  In  BitkynkL  Uie  tiro  htSktn,  who  aro 
repf  flwted  wiai  wmy^dgUvured  Phineiyifron 
the  eootinval  penectttioB  of  the  Harpiei,  tnd 
dfOTe  these  noiMten  as  far  utheisUmdicalled 
Straphadfls,  whece  at  last  (hegr  were  stopped  hj 
ftiB,  who  promised  them  thai  Fhiaeus  Aonid 
no  looser  ae  tonaented  bf  them.  The]r  were 
both  kmed.  as  some  say,  bj  Qercules,  dm'mg  the 
Argoiuuitie  erpeditum,  and  were  changed  into 
those  winds  which  generally  blow  8  or  10  dap 
before  the  dogsiar  appears,  and  are  called.  Pro- 
f he  Greehi.    Their 


dromi  by  the  Ghreeln.  Their  sister  Cleopatra 
married  Phinens  king  of  ttthynia.  Orpkm$, 
Arg.^AfoUdd.  I,  c  9, 1.  ai  e.  !&.— A^gtfi.  fak 
U.^OvuL  MtLB,Y,  716.— Fans. ^ c;  18^ 

XiTDS,  or  Zrbds.  a  son  of  Amiter  and  An- 
tiope,  brother  to  Amphion.  rid.  Aaft>jw. 
The  crown  of  Thebes  was  seized  Irf  the  two 
brothen^  not  only  as  the  nwacd  of  Uus  yietory, 
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hot  aathek  Jnheriiamri  and  ZothmsuRgndsd 
the  ca^riial  of  his  dominions  with  a  stroDff  wally 
t  while  nia  brother  amused  himself  with  playiag 
.on  his  lyre.  Hnsic  and  Teises  were  disagree* 
;aUe  to  ZeChnpii  and  according  to  som^  he  pre- 
▼aikdnpon  his  brother  no  longer  to  porsoe  so 
unprodnetiTe  a  atiMhr,  Bfjim,  ftb.  7.— Psvi, 
^cS,  ^.-^Apiuidi^t,  (aadia— Ar«i.  1, 
epil8,Y.  41, 

Zbds.  %  name  of  Japiter  amo^g  the  Greeks, 
ezpresstve  of  his  being  the  father  of  asank^ 
and  by  whom  all  things  lire.    DUd.  4 

Zao^ippi,  L  a  daughter  of  Eridaniu^  asoAtt 
of  Bates,  one  of  the  ArgooA^^Si  dtc-    d^ftUai 

\  c  15. XL  A  daughter  of  Caomedan.  Shs 

married  Sicyon^  who  after  his  faiher-in4aw^ 
oeath,  became  kmgof  thai  city  of  Felopoonesiis 
wMch  fipom  him  has  bpen  calledSicyoBu  iWa, 

ZosneaiA,  a  sainttae  of  Umenr^  Qhe  hsd 
two  Staines  nnder  that  name  in  tke  city  of 
Thebes  in  Bosotia.  Thjc  word  sfgniBes  girt, 
or  armed  for  battlsi  words  monrooos  ansoog 
the  ancients.  Fa«t^  9«  c  IX— J9sN«r.  JL  9,  ▼. 
47g.Lll,T.l& 

Ztou,  a  saxnans  of  Joao,  hecanaa  she  re- 
sided over  ontrriage,  («  ^w^fg  mmgtK)  she 
isthesameastheJ>r09Mi^oftl)!p  XatUuL  ffm- 
datr.^Ptlki^  S»  ^  9^ 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Fnm  Ike  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  faU  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  weot  and  in  the  ettt. 


Berore  Cbrlit.* 
Th«  world  eramted  in  Um  TlOUi  year  of  the  Julian 

period  4004 

Wo  deluge  ZM8 

Tho  lower  of  Bebel  built,  end  the  eonrasioo  of  len- 

fHUfei  SM? 

CoieatMi  obsenratiom  are  firat  made  at  Babylon  SE234 

Tho  kia|ioai  of  ^ypl  is  •uppoied  to  have  begun 
under  Blwnyin,  the  con  of  nam,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued 10O  yaaia,  to  tbe  eonqueat  of  Cambysea       818B 
Tho  kingdom  of  Sieyon  eatabiiabed  9Dfl9 

Tbe  kingdom  of  AMyria  begina  90SQ 

The  birth  of  Abraham  -  IStt6 

The  kingdom  of  Argoi  eatabliehed  under  Inachns       1896 
Memnoo,  the  Egyptian,  Mid  to  invent  letters,  15 

yeara  befbra  the  reign  of  Phorooena  1889 

The  ddoge  of  Ocyges,  by  which  Attica  remained 

wraste  aoove  90O  years,  tall  tbe  coming  of  Cecropa-    1704 
Joeepb  aold  into  Egypt  bv  hia  brethren  17^ 

Tbe  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  BlarUaa  begina 
about  Ihia  time,  fixiog  here  the  urriTal  of  Cecropa 
In  Attaea,  an  epoch  which  other  writera  haTO 
placed  later  by  96  yean  ISS 

Moaes  bom  1571 

The  kingdom  of  Athena  begun  under  Cecrapa,  who 
came  Horn  Egypt  with  a  C(4ony  of  Baites.  Thia 
happoaed  about  780  yeara  before  the  firat  Olyai- 
piM  1556 

Bcamaader  migratea  fW>m  Crete,  and  begina  the 

kingdom  of  T^r  1546 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  llieasaly  1503 

The  Panathensa  flrat  celebrated  at  Athena  l-MS 

Cadmua  eomea  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of 

Thebea  1493 

The  firat  Olympic  (Samoa  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the 

IdBi  Daetyli  1453 

The  fire  books  of  Moaea  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

vrhere  he  dies  the  following  year,  aged  110  149S 

Miaoe  floariahea  in  Crete,  and  iron  ia  found  by  the 
Daetyli  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods  of 
Ida  in  Crete  1406 

^1»e  Eleuainian  mysteriea  introduced  at  Athena  by 

Eumolpua  1356 

T^  lathmian  gamea  first  inatituted  by  Sisyphus, 

king  of  Corinth  13S6 

^nie  argonautic  expeditioB.  Tbe  first  Pythian  gamea 

celebrated  br  Aorastns,  king  of  Argos  1963 

Gideon  flourisnes  in  Israel  1945 

T^  Theban  war  of  the  seren  heroes  against  Eteo- 

elea  1995 

Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules  1S93 

Tm  rape  of  Helen  by  Theaeus,  and,  15  yeara  aAer, 

by  Paris  1313 

Troy  taken  after  a  aiege  of  10  yean.  Afteas  sails  to 

Italy  1184 

Alba  Looga  built  by  Aseaoios  1 153 

Migratiott  of  the  iEolian  eoloniee  il!M 

The  return  of  the  HeraclidB  into  Peloponnesus.  80 
yean  after  tho  taking  of  Troy.  Two  yean  after, 
th^  diride  the  PeloDonnessus  amooc  tiiemselyes : 
ana  here,  therefore,  oegins  the  kingdom  of  Lace* 
d«mon  under  Eurysthenus  and  Prodea  1104 

Saul  made  king  over  Israel  10B5 

The  kingdom  of  Sieyon  ended  3068 

Tbe  kingdom  of  Athena  ends  in  the  death  of  Codnis    1070 
The  migration  of  the  lon<an  colonies  from  Greece, 

and  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  1044 

Dedication  of  Solonuin's  temple  1004 

Samos  built  086 

DiTisioB  of  the  kincdom  of  Judah  and  Israel  975 

Homer  and  Heeiooflourished  about  this  time,  ae- 
eording  to  the  Marblea  007 
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Before  Christ. 

Blias  tbe  prophet  taken  up  into  beaven 

Lyeurgus,  49  yeara  old.  establinbed  his  laws  at  La- 
cedasmon,  and,  together  with  Iphitus  and  Cleoa- 
theoes,  rfvtorps  the  Olympic  cames  st  Elis.  about 
106  vunra  bcfure  the  ers  whieb  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  first  Olympiad 

Phidon,  king  of  Argo»,  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
■cales  nnu  meabures,  and  coined  silver  at  Mgin^. 
Carthage  built  by  Dido 

Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Bardau- 
apaluK,  an  era  placed  80  yeara  earlier  by  Justin 

Thu  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues 
646  yeara,  till  thu  battle  of  Pydna 

Tbe  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins  and  eontlnoaa  5M0 
yeara 

Tho  triremes  firat  invented  by  tbe  Corinthisns 

Tbe  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth, 
and  tbe  Prytanes  elected 

Coroebus  coniuera  at  Olympia,  in  the  9Bth  Olympiad 
from  the  inniitution  of  Iphitus.  This  is  vulgarly 
cslled  the  first  Olympiad,  about  S3  yeara  before 
the  tbundatiun  of  Koroo 

The  Epbori  introduced  into  tbe  government  of  La- 
ce<ia>mon  by  Theopompua 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy 

The  decennial  archons  Mgin  at  Athens,  of  which 
Charopi  is  the  first 

Rome  built  on  the  90th  of  April,  according  to  Tarro, 
in  the  year  3061  of  the  Julian  period 

The  rape  of  the  8a bines 

llie  «>ra  of  Narbonassar  king  of  Babylon  begins 

The  flrat  Bleweniaa  war  b^ins,  ano  continues  19 
years,  to  the  taking  of  Ithome 

Syracuse  built  bv  a  Corinthian  colony 

Ijie  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by  tbe  taking  of  Sa- 
maria l)y  Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria.  The  fint 
oclipae  of  the  mooo  on  record,  March  19,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy 

Candaulee  murdered  by  Gygea,  who  sueeeads  to  the 
Lydian  throne 

Tarentum  built  by  the  Partheniana 

Coreyra  built  by  the  Corintbiana 

The  second  Meaaenian  war  begina.  wd  continoea  14 
yean,  to  the  taking  of  Ira,  after  a  aiege  ut  II 
yeara.  About  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Tyr- 
taus  and  Archilochos 

The  government  of  Athens  intmatad  to  annObl  ar- 
chons 

Alba  destroyed 

Cypselns  usurps  tbe  government  of  Corinth,  and 
keeps  it  for  30  yean 

Byxantium  built  by  a  colony  of  Argiven  or  Athenians 

Cyrene  built  by  Battus 

Tiie  Scythians  invade  Asia  ITmor,  of  which  they 
keep  possession  for  98  yean 

Draco  establishes  his  laws  in  Athena 

The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  begun 
by  king  Necho 

Nineveh  ukcn  and  deatroyed  by  Cyasuros  and  hia 
alliea 

The  Pbmniciana  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Ne- 
cho.  About  this  time  flourisheo  Arimi,  Pittacus, 
Aleansj  Sappho,  Slc. 

The  Scytnians  are  expelled  from  Aaia  Minor  by 
Cyaxaraa 

The  Pythian  gamea  firat  eitabliahod  at  Delphi. 
About  thia  time  flonriabed  Chile,  Anaehareia, 
Thalea,  Epimenidea,  Solon,  the  prophet  Eaekiel, 
.£aop,  Steraicbonu 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuebadneiiar,  0th  of  June, 
aftor  a  siege  of  16  months  SB7 
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*  In  the  following  Table,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of  before,  (B.  C.)  and  after, 
(A.  D.)  Christ.  For  tbe  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the  exclusion  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Cfhristian  era  always  falla  on  the  4714th  of  the  Jufian  yeara,  the  number  required 
either  beforaor  after  Christ,  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  application  of  the  rulea  of  aubtraetion  or  addition.  Tiba 
era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.  17.  C.)  will  be  found  wita  the  aame  facility,  by  recollecting  that  the  city  was 
bnik  753  yean  before  Christ ;  and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  be  recurred  to  by  the  consideration,  that  the  conquest 
of  CorcsMH  (B.  C.  776^}  foroM  tbe  flnt  (Hympiad,  and  the  Olympic  gaasei  ware  celebrated  after  tba  rtvololitNi  al 


CHBONOLOOICAL  TABLE. 


IM  tad  3d  ftar  of  the  OljniiHftda 
DMth  otUnmUh  tbm  fmykmt 


B.C. 

sn 


TIm  ftnt  «MMdy  MtMl  at  AtlMU  bj  Bnnrioii  tad 


VWiMrataf  <nt  warped  the  eovereifiity  at  Athaoi 
Cjrnu  befiiM  to  raifo.    Aboot  tlua  Ueie  floaruhed 

AttasimeiMe,  Biae,  AaaiUfBander,  Pbalarie,  and 

GleoboliM 
OoMW  eooqueied  by  Omm.    Abovt  tbie  tnib  flo«- 

riibed  Tb^ofnii  and  Pbereeydea 
MaieeilleB  b«iR  hj  ibe  Pboeaaoa.    TIm  afe  of  Pf- 

tbaforaa,  SioMmidee,  Theepie,  Zcaopbaoee,  aad 

Anaereon 
•abyfcm  Ukea  bjr  Cyraa 
TIm  retoni  of  the  iewi  by  tiM  edkt  of  Cyrw,  aad 

the  lebvildiny  of  the  temple 
TIm  flnt  trafevf  acted  at  Atheu  eo  the  wafoo  ef 


eaeoanfed  at  Afheoi,  aad  a  pablie  libra- 


ry biiift 
Mijpt  coeqoered  by  Cambyaea 
Foiycratei,  of  SaoMM,  pat  to  death 
Danaa  Hyataapca  choaca  kiof  of  Penia.    Aboat 

thii  tine  floariabed  CoaAMiaa,  the  eelebratad  Chi- 

aeee  philoeopher 
Tin  tyranny  of  the  PIriatiatide  aboHth^  at  Athene 
The  eoaaalar  foreraaMBt  b^ioa  at  Some  after  the 

aspalaioa  af  the  TarqamSf  and  eontinaea  inda- 

pendent  461  yean,  tilt  the  battle  ofPharaalta 
Bardie  taken  by  the  Atheaiana  and  bamt,  which  ba- 

aaaM  aflarwarda  the  eaaae  of  the  iavaaioe  of 

Chaeee  by  the  Poniana.   Aboat  thii  time  floariah- 

ad  HeraeHtaa,  Panaeaidee,  Mila  the  wreetler, 

Arteafocaa,  Ice. 
The  flnt  dieutor,  Lartiaa,  created  at  Bobm 
TjMBoman  ponalaoe  retire  to  aioant  Saeer 
The  battle  of  Marathoa 
The  battlea  of  Thermopyle,  Anfaat  Tib,  and  Sala- 

mtSf  October  90lh.    Aboat  thta  time  floorished 

JBwhylaa,  Pindar,  Charoa,  Anangoraa,  Zeaxiat 

Ariitidea,  Jfee. 
The  Peraiana  defeated  at  Platva  and  Myeale  oa  tha 

aaBM  day,  89d  September 
The  300  Pabii  killed  at  Cramera,  Joly  ITlh 
Tleailatoelee,  aeeaaed  af  eonipiracy,  fliei  to  Xenea 
T^  Ptosiau  defeated  at  Gypraa,  and  near  the  Ea- 


Tbe  third  Moeeeniaa  war  begina,«nd  eoBtinoee  10 
yean 

Eijpt  revolla  from  the  Peraiana  aader  Inaraa,  a»- 
aiated  by  the  Atheniana 

Hm  Romana  aend  to  Athena  for  8olon*t  lawi. 
Aboat  thia  time  llaaririMd  Bophoclea,  Nehemiah 
the  prophet,  Plato  the  eomie  poet,  AriiUrehoa 
the  traftc,  Leocratea,  Tkraaybalni,  Perielee,  Za- 
leacaa,  Jte< 

The  Ibat  aaered  war  eoaeeiaiaf  die  temple  of  Delphi 

The  Atheaiaaa  defeated  at  CliBronea  by  the  Bom- 
tiana 

Serodotaa  raada  hia  hiatory  to  the  eoaoetl  of  Athens, 
and  reoeivea  publie  honoara  in  the  3Btfa  year  of  hia 
age.  Aboot  thia  time  flourished  Empeooclea,  He- 
lanicua,  Eoripides,  Herodicna,  Phidias,  Arlemo- 
nea,  Oharoadaajjfce. 

A  oolooy  sent  to  Thorium  by  the  Atheaiana 

Oamediea  prohibited  at  Athena,  a  restraint  which  re 
mained  in  force  for  three  years 

A  war  between  Corinth  and  Ooreyra 

Melon  befins  here  his  19  years*  cycle  of  the  mooa 

TIm  Peloponneaian  war  begins.  May  the  7th,  and 
eonlinuea  about  S7  years.  About  this  time  floar- 
iahed  Cratinos,  Enpolia.  Aristophanes.  Ifetoa, 
Euctemoa,  Malachtvthe  last  of  the  prophets,  De- 
UMcritus,  ueoifias.  Thocydides,  Hippocrates,  &c 

TIm  historr  of  the  OU  Testament  fioisbes  about  thia 
time.    A  plague  at  Atheaa  for  Ave  years 

A  peace  of  fifty  years  made  between  ue  Atheniana 
and  LacedanDOtttans,  which  ia  kept  only  durinc 
aiz  years  and  ten  months,  though  each  continuea 
at  war  with  the  other^s  aUies 

Tlie  scene  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  chaiured  to  8i- 
dty.    The  Agrarian  law  first  moTed  at  Rome 

^ypt  revolts  m>m  the  Persians,  and  Amyrueos  is 
appointed  king 

The  Carthaginians  enter  8icDy|  where  they  destroy 
Beltnus  and  Himera,  but  they  are  repulsed  by  Her- 
mocrates 

The  battle  of  .Agospotaasoa.  The  iiaurpation  of 
Dionysius 

Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  SUth  April,  the  end  of 
the  Peloponoeeian  war,  and  the  appointment  of 
ap  tyrants  over  the  conc^oered  city.  About  thia 
ttose  flourished  Parrhasms,  Protagoras,  Lvsiaa. 
Agathon,  Euclid,  Cebee,  Tbtoalca,  *c. 
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Cjrraa  tha  yoaagat  killed  at  Onsaxa. 

retreat  of  the  iO,000  Orseks,  aad  tha 

the  30  tyraala  from  Atheaa,  by  Thraaybaiua 
Socrates  pat  to  death 
Ageeilaaa   of  Laoedamoe*s  expeditioa  iato 

againat  the  Persiana.    The  age  of  Xeaopbon,  Cie- 

aias,  Zeozis,  Aatistbeaea,  Evagoraa,  Ariaiippas 

of  Cyrene.  and  Archytaa 
The  Gorinthian  war  Mgna  by  the  allianee  of  th6 

Atheaiaaa,  Thebaos,  Corinthiaaa,  and  Argives, 
^^agaiast  LacedsMwa 
tIm  LaeedBmonians,  ander  Pisaader.  defeated  by 

Coaoo  atCaidus ;  aad  a  few  days  aner,  tha  aflka 

aia  defeated  at  Ooroaaa,  by  Agesilaaa 
The  battle  of  AUia,  Jaly  ITIh,  aad  the  takii«  of 

Rome  by  the  Ganla 
Dioaysias  besiegve  Rhegiam,  aad  take*  it  after  II 

mootha.    About  tins  tioM  flounshed  Plato,  Ph>- 

loxenus.  Damon,  Pytjbias,  Iphicrates.  Stc 
The  Greek  ciiiee  of  Asia  tribatary  to  Penta,  by  the 

peace  of  Aotalddaa,  between  the  Lacedaoo- 

aiana  aad  Persians 
The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a  treaty,  alter  it  had 

eootiooed  two  years 
TIm  LacedsBfflonians  defeated  ia  aaoa>IUit  at  Ifax- 

aa,  September  XMi,  by  Chebriaa.    Aboat  tUs 

lioM  floarished  PItilistos,  baaa,  Isocraiea,  Ante, 

Philolaus,  Difigenes  the  cynic,  Mlc. 
Artaxeraea  arads  an  nrmy  under  Pharaal 

90.000  Oreeka,  cammanded  by  Iphieratea 
The  battle  of  Leactra,  Jaly  8lh,  where  the : 

iBoaiana  are  defeated  by  Epan' 

raloftheThebana 
The  M eseeniana,  after  a  baaiahmeat  of  300  yean, 

retara  to  Pelopooneaoa 
Oae  of  the  oooaala  at  Room  eieeled  from  tha  plebe- 

lane 
The  battle  of  If  aottaea,  gained  by  l^paaiii 

year  after  the  death  or  Pelopidaa 
Ageeilaas  assists  Tachoa,  king  oTE 

the  gorernon  of  Lnsser  Asm  revolt  I 
The  Atheaiami  are  defeated  at  Mrthoae.  the  fint 

battle  that  Philip  of  If  acedoa  ever  woo  w  Greece 
Dionyains  the  younger  ia  expelled  from  flyraooseby 

Dion.    The  aeeood  Sacred  War  begiiw,  on  tha 

temple  of  Delphi  beina  atueked  by  tCs  Ph 
Dion  put  to  doath,  ana  Syracaee 

Kirs  by  tyranta.     Aboat  thia  time  
doxoa,  ^cargus.  Ibis,  Theopompos,  Ephoias, 

Datamea,  PaitoaMlaa,  Odc. 
The  Phoceaoa,  under  CtocHnarchua,  are  defeated  ia 

Theesaly  by  Philin 
Egypt  b  conquered  by  Ochae 
The  Sacred  War  ia  flniahed  by  Phflip  takiag  aB  ths 

citiee  of  the  Phoeeana 
Dionysins  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syraeoae,  aftsrlO 

years*  banishroeat  ^ 

Timoleoa  reeovers  Syracuse,  and  baaiahea  the  If- 

rant 
The  Carthaginiana  defeated  bv  T^molcon  near  Afri- 

gentum.    Aboat  this  tiuM  flooriahod  Speasipans, 

Protogenee,  Arietotle,  JSsefainee,  XeoocrateM^ 

mosthenea,  Phocion,  Mamereoa,  leetaa,  SidpOi 


&C 
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The  battle  of  Cheronca,  August  2,  where  PbiBp  de- 
feats tha  Athenians  and  liMbana 

Philip  of  M aoedon  killed  by  Paaaaaiaa.  Ris  ssa 
Alexand<|r.  on  the  following  year,  eotera  Greses, 
destroys  Thebee,  fee. 

The  battle  of  Graoicua,  S9d  of  May 

The  battle  of  leans  in  October 

Xyra  And  Egvpt  coni^uered  by  the  IfacedeBiaa 
prince,  and  Alexandria  built 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  October  9d 

Alexand4»r*a  expedition  againat  Poras.  Abeat  this 
time  flourished  Apellee,  Celltsifaenca,  BMoat, 
Parmenio,  Phiiotas,  Memnon,  Dinocratea,  VaSp- 
pus,  Hyperidea,  PhOetaa,  Lyaippaa,  Ifeaedemai, 

Alexander  diea  on  the  9Ist  of  April.  Ria  empire  £* 
vided  into  four  kingdoma.  The  Samian  war,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemiea  in  Egvpt 

Polypcrchon  publi»hcs  a  generalliberty  to  all  ths 
Greek  cities.  The  age  of  Praxiteles,  Cratee,  Tbee- 

Ehrasttts,  Menander,  Demetrius,  Diaarehot,  P»> 
tnMn,  Neoptolemua,  Perdiccaa,  Leoethencs 
Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathoclca.  Deme* 

melrius  nialereos  governs  Athens  for  ten  ysais 
EoBMnes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  bis  army 
fibleucus  takes  Babylon,  ^  here  the  beginning  of 

the  era  of  the  Beieucidv 
The  conquests  of  Agathocles  in  Africa 
Democracy  establiahed  at  Atheaa  by  Demetrius  Po- 

lioreetcs 
The  title  of  klnga  first  assamed  by  the  aaecesseis  of 

Alaxaadar 
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CHRONOLOOICAIi  TABLE. 


1^  tetda  of  Ijmh  wbeM  Andgooni  ii  deftatod 
and  killed  by  Ptolemy,  Soleacnt,  Lyiiramehiuk  and 
Caaander.  About  that  tine  lloariihed  Zono, 
Pynho,  Pbllemon,  M eg a«tlienei|  Grantor,  ^. 

Athena  taken  by  Demetrine  Folioreetee,  after  a 
year*i  eiege 

Too  firet  ran-dlal  erected  at  Eooie  by  Papirfaa  C«r- 
eor,  aad  the  time  fint  divided  into  noon 

Beleaene,  about  thie  time,  bnilt  about  40  eitiee  in 
Asia,  which  he  peopled  with  different  natlona. 
The  afe  of  Eadid  the  mathematieian,  Aoeeilaoa, 
Epienru,  Bion,  Timoeharis^  Erasyitratae,  Arbtyk- 
1ns.  Strato,  Zenodotai,  Arunoe,  Laehaies,  Jbe. 

Vh»  Atheniaoe  revolt  from  Demetriua 

Pjrrhna  expelled  from  Maeedon  by  LyiiBachna 

Hie  Pharoe  of  Alexandria  built  The  Septnafint 
■nppoeed  to  be  tranelatod  about  thia  time 

£iraimaehna  defeated  and  killed  by  Beleucoa.  The 
^Vuentine  war  befine,  and  eoniinuee  10  yean. 
The  Aehaan  league  begine 

Pyrrhne,  of  Epirue,  goee  to  Italy,  to  a«bt  the  Tmn- 
tinee 

The  Oaule,  under  Bremuibara  cut  to  pieeee  near 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  About  thii  tioM  flourished 
Dionyriue  theaitronomer^Soetratus,  Thooeritue, 
Dionyeina.  Meracleotee,  PhUo,  Aratue,  Lyeophron, 
PertBUB,  Jbc 

Frrrhoa,  defeated  by  Curine,  retirM  to  Epirna 

Tim  fiiet  coining  of  silver  at  Rome 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonua  Gonatns,  who  keeps  it 
IS  years 

The  fint  Puaic  war  begins,  and  oontinues  for  S3 

{ears.  The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Mar- 
ies composed.  About  diis  tinM  flourished  hj^ 
eon.  Crates,  Beroeua,  Hermachua,  HeleQUS,  CfiaH 
as,  Ariatotimos,  dte. 

Antiochna  Soter  defeated  at  Bardia  by  Bumenes  of 
Pergamua 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  by  Dnilins 

Begulna  defeated  by  Xanthippoa.  Athena  is  isitof^ 
to  liberty  by  Antigonua 

Aratoa  penuodca  the  people  of  Bicyon  to  UAn  the 
AehBan  league.  About  thia  time  flouriahed  Cle- 
anthea,  Homer  junior^  Manetho,  Tinuroa,  Calli- 
machus.  Zoilus,  Duns,  Neanthes^  Ctesibiua,  8o- 
sibiua,  Hierooymua,  Hanno,  Laodice,  Lyaiaa,  Ar- 
ioharxanea 

The  Parthiana  under  Arweee,  and  the  Baetriana  un- 
der Theodotua,  revolt  from  the  Maeedoniana 

TIm  aea-figbt  of  Drepaniun 

The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aialua,  ISlh  of  Ao- 
guat 

Agia,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting  to 
aeitle  an  Agrarian  law.  About  thia  period  flour- 
ished Antii^ua  Garyatins,  Conon  of  Samoe,  Erar 
toethenes,  ApoUonins  of  Peigai  Lacydes,  Amilr 
ear,  Agesilaus  the  ephor,  Jte. 

Plays  flrst  acted  at  Home,  being  those  of  li^os  An- 
dronicQa 

Amtlcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Spain,  with  Ann^ 
balhisson 

Hie  temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome,  the  flist  time 
since  Noma 

TIm  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  eontinues  diree 
years 

Original  manuscripts  of  JBKhylns,  Eurl^des,  and 
Sophocles,  lent  by  the  Athenians  to  PtoleAiy  for  a 
pledge  of  15  ulents 

The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  Sp.  Carvilius. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  conquered 

The  Roman  ambanadors  first  appeared  at  Athens 
and  Corinth 

TIm  war  between  Cleomencs  and  Aratns  begios, 
and  continues  for  flre  years 

The  coleestts  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  Romans  first  cross  the  Po.  pursuing 
the  Oauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.    About  thS 


B.C. 


chns,  Lytiadea,  Agro,  Ace. 
The  battle  of  Bellasia 
The  Social  War  between  the  AtoUans  and  Aehs- 

ans,  assisted  by  Philip 
SagUDtum  taken  by  Annibal 
The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  cootlBues  17 
^rears 
The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenos,  and  next  year, 

that  of  Canne,  May  SI 
The  Romans  bej^n  the  auxiliaiT  war  against  Philin. 

in  Epiras,  which  is  cootinuea  by  intenrab  for  ii 

years 
Syracuse  taken  by  MareeUns,  after  a  siege  of  thiee 

yean 
PkUoMmen  defeats  Mifthinidii  at  lUaliiiM 
TPa»t8.— 6H 
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Asdrabalisdelbaled.    Aboat  tUi  __     ______ 

Plautus,  Arehagathus,  Bvander,  Teledus,  Her- 
mippus,  Zeno,  Soiion,  Ennins,  BieroiqnMis  of 
Syracuse,  Tlepolemus,£picydes 

The  battle  of  Zama 

The  flni  Maeedoniaa  war  begins,  and  eontinoea 
near  four  yean 

The  battle  of  Paaios,  where  Antiochos  defeats  Soo- 
pias 

The  battle  of  Cynoeeephaie,  where  Philip  is  defbated 

The  war  of  Antioehus  the  Great  begins,  and  eontin- 
ues three  yean 

Lacednaoa  joined  to  the  Aehmui  league  by  Philo- 
Ipmmen 

The  laxuriee  of  Asia  brought  to  Room  in  the  apoiW 
ofAntioehua  w 

The  laws  of  Lycuifua  abrogated  for  a  while  at 
Sparta  by  Philop«men 

AnBochua  the  Great  delbated  and  kOled  in  Media. 
About  thia  time  flouriahed  Ariatqphanea  of  Byxan- 
tinm,  Asdeplades,  Tegula,  C.  Lelius,  Aristooy- 
rauS|  Hegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolans, 
Mssiniasa.  the  Seipios,  the  Graeehi,  Thoaa,  Jco. 

A  war  which  continues  for  one  year,  between  ~ 
menes  and  Praslas.  till  the  death  of  Annibal 

PhilopoBmen  defeated  and  killed  by  Diooeratee 

Noma's  books  found  in  a  stone  coflin  at  Rome 


B.C 


in  a  bat- 
Caasius.    The 
second  Macedonian  war 

The  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  About  this  period  flourished  Attains  the 
astronomer,  Metrodorus,  Terence.  Crates,  Polybi- 
us,  PaouTios,  Bipparehus,  Heraebdes,  Garneades, 
Aristarehus,  dee. 

Tlie  flrst  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  books  obtain- 
ed fhMu  the  nhinder  of  Macedonia 

Terence's  Andria  first  acted  at  Room 

TiuM  measured  out  at  Room  by  a  water  m^fhint, 
invented  by  Seipio  Nasica,  134  yean  after  the  in- 
troduction of  sun-dials 

Andriscus,  the  Pseudophilip,  assuoses  the  royalty  in 
Maeedon 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  defbated  and  killed  by 
Alexander  Bales 

The  third  Punio  war  bwins.  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  put  to  death  by  his  son  Nicodemes 

T%e  Romans  make  war  against  the  AchiMns,  which 
is  finished  the  next  year  by  Mommina 

Carthage  ia  deetroyed  by  Seipio,  and  Corinth  by 
Mummina 

Viriathua  ia  defoated  by  Lttliua,fai  Spain 

The  war  of  Numantia  begins,  and  oontinnes  lor 
eight  yean 

The Homan  army,  of  30,000,  under  Maaeinns,  is  do- 
foated  by  4000  Numantines 

Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  univer* 
sal  patronafs  oflbred  to  all  learned  men  by  nolo- 
my  Physooo.  The  age  of  Satyrus,  Aristobulus, 
Lucius  Aecios,  Mnaceas.  Antipater.  Diodorus  the 
peripatetic,  Nicander,  Ctesihios,  Sarpedon,  Mi- 
eipea,4be. 

The  fhmous  embassy  of  Seipio.  MetaUus,  Mummina, 
and  Panntiua,  into  ESgTpt,  Syria,  and  Greece 

The  bbtory  of  the  Apoierypha  enda.  Tlie  Servile 
War  in  Sicily  begma,  and  eontinnea  for  three 
yean 

Numantia  taken.  Pergamua  annexed  to  the  Roman 

V  empire 

Antiochna  Sidetea  killed  by  Pbraates.  Aristooieva 
deflated  hy  Perpenaa 

Demetrius  Nicator  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alex- 
ander 3ebina 

The  Romhns  make  war  against  the  piratee  of  the 
Balearce.  Carthago  is  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Ro- 
man senate 

C.  Gracchus  kiued 

Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metellns 

Qeopatra  assumee  the  government  of  E^^Tt.  The 
age  of  Ervmnaus,  Athenion,  Artemidores,  Clito- 
machns,  Apollonios,  Rerodicus,  L.  Ctolins,  Cas- 
tor. Meneerates,  Lucilius,  ^. 

The  Jugurthioe  war  begins,  and  eontinues  for  five 
yean 

The  fomous  sumptusry  law  at  Rome,  which  limited 
the  expenses  or  eating  every  day 

The  Tsntones  and  Cimbri  begin  the  war  against 
Rome,  and  cnntinoe  it  for  eight  yean 

The  Teutones  defeat  80^000  Rolmaas  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone 

The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  Marios,  at  Aqus 
Sextisi 

The  Cimbri  defeated  by  Marine  and  Catalos 

Dolabella  oonquen  Lusitania 

Cyrano  left  by  PtoltBiy  Apioa  to  tho 
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caaowotoaicAx  tj^mm. 


tin  fUidwd  bjl^ 

ftllhllfUMM  wmr  bafai,  tad  eMtfami 
eiTU  wmra  of  lUriiu  and  ByHft  kt|ni, 
fSooe  MX  jaan 
Mlft  eMqtt«ra  AdMMi  tai  Madlito 

l&MtO  BiMM 

Twmff  Maria  »  Mtetsd  bj  flyfla,  who  b 

4ieutor 
no  deatk  of  BjHa.    Aboot  tMi 

PUlo,  Cbamuaasi  Aadooiadoa,  AppoBlcoo.  L. 

KMOoa,  Aloxasdor  Pol/hiator,  notioa  Qallnai 

XKodmos,  Zeno,  Hortonma,  Arehiai,  Awidooiaa, 


91 


Goadno.,  ..». 

Mb^  loft  by  meoaMdoB  to  Iho 

na  Banrile  war,  ondor  Bpaitaeaa,  bofkia,  and  two 
faan  afUr,  tbo  rabel  froaral  ia  dolbatad  and  klB- 
od  bj  Pompoj  and  Craaiai 

IGtbridalea  and  Tlfnuoaa  dofcatod  by  LaoaDoi 

Milhridataa  ooaqowad  b?  Pompay  in  a  nifbt  battta. 
Grata  ia  labdaad  by  MalallnB,  aAar  a  war  of  two 
yoara 

Tma  raifB  of  tha  Balaaeidw  aada  in  Syria  oa  tbo 
eonqoaat  of  the  eoontry  by  Paaapay 
'"  'a  eonapiraey  dataeiad  by  Oeara.  Wtbri- 
Icaia  bimair 
fiiat  triamTirmta  in  tha  paiaoaa  af  J.  (^war, 
Fmapoj,  and  Cnuaaa.  Aboot  tfaw  tima  floariab- 
ad  Apolloniaa  of  Rhodaa,  Tbrentim  Varro,  Tyraa- 
atoOf  Arialodaaiof  of  Nyaa,  Loeretiaa,  Ptonyaiaa, 
tha  graaiaiarian,  CTioaro.  Aatiocfana,  Sparinna, 
Andfonicaa,  Catallaa,  Ballaat,  'nmafeaea,  Oatip- 
pna,lce. 

Ciearo  baniahod  fVom  KoaM  and  reeallad  ttw  neatyaar 
ar  MMoa  tha  Khiaa,  dafoata  tba  Waimaio,  aad 
ivadaa  Britain 

Oaaraa  ia  kHIad  by  Barana  In  Jano 

Ovil  war  batwaan  Ctoiar  and  Pompey 

Tha  battia  of  Pharaaiia  abont  May  ERh 

Alaxaadria  talten  by  Cmmt 

Tba  war  of  AfKea.    Cato  kifla 


Tfdayear 
ii  callad  tba  yaar  of  ConftMion,  baeauaatha  eaJaa- 
dar  wna  eorredad  by  Boaifanea.  and  tha 


dar  wna  eorredad  by  Boaifaaea.  and  tl 
made  to  ooniiat  of  15  nHWtlia,  or  4A5  days 

Tha  battle  of  Maada 

Oaiar  mardarad 

Tha  battia  of  Mutina.  Tha  aaeood  trioiaYirata  ia 
Octaviua,  Antony,  and  Lepidna.  deero  put  to 
death.  The  afe  of  Soaif eoea,  G.  Nepoa,  Diodo- 
Toa  Bicalna,  Trogaa  Fompey,  Didymoa  the  acho- 
liaat.  Vara  the  poet,  Ifee. 

T^  battia  of  Philippi 

Ihtooma,  general  or  PartUa,  defeated  by  Tentidiaa, 
MyearaaftartbadiagTaeaofOhwani,  aad  on  tha 


Poupay  the  yonager  defbatad  in  Bleily  by  Oetariaa 

Oetariua  ana  Aatony  prepare  for  war 

The  liattle  of  AcGnm  ad  of  Septembec    The  em  of 

tha  Ronao  enperora  wopeny  begina  here 
Alexandria  taken,  and  Egypt  reduced  into  a  Bo- 
man  proTinoe 
The  title  of  Aagaatna  fhren  to  Oetaviaa 
The  Egjptiana  adopt  the  Jolian  year.    Aboot  tfaia 
Jtima  dooriihed  Virgil,  BUoiliui,  Dioaooridof,  Ad- 
niua  Pollio,  Afteeenas^  Agrippa,  Strabo,  Horace, 
Maeer,  Ptopertina,  Liry,  Maia,  Tlbonua,  Ovid, 
Pyladei,  BathyHni,  Vanua,  Tneca.  VttraTina,  Jbc. 
Tha  eonapiraey  of  Murcna  against  Aogiutua 
Ajugustas  viatti  Greece  and  Aaia 
The  Roman  enaigna  recorered  ttom  the  Parthiaaa 

by  TIberina 
The  aeeolar  gamea  celebrated  at  Roam 
Lollina  dafbaied  by  the  Germans 
Tlie  RluBta  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Draaos 
The  Panooniana  cooqoered  by  Tiberias 
Bono  of  the  German  nations  conqoared  by  Diasos 
Angostua  corrects  the  calendar,  by  oroering  the 
twelve  ensuing  yean  to  be  wilnont  intorenialioo. 
Aboot  thia  time  floariahed  Damascenna,  Hf aiaaa, 
Flaecus  the  jrramroarian,  Dionysius  of  Huiear- 
nassus,  and  Dionysius  the  geograpiior 
T^borios  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  Tears 
Our  Saviowr  is  bornfonr  years  beiore  ne  vulgar 
era,  in  the  year  4709  of  tlie  Jolian  period,  A.  U. 
C.  749,  and  the  fourth  of  the  I93d  Olympiad 

Tiberius  returns  to  Rome 

The  leap  yaar  corrected,  having  flmaetly  beea 
every  3d  year 

Ovid  banished  to  Tomos 

Tarus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  AinriniaB 

Anguatus  diea  at  Nola,  August  I9tb,  and  ia  suo- 
oeedod  by  Tiberius.  The  age  ofPhedrus,  Asini- 
us  Gallus,  Velleius^teroonia,  Ckmnanieas,  Cor- 
nel, Gelsos,  dee. 

Twelve  citiaa  in  Asia  daalfoyad  by  aa  aatlh^aafta 
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QarmaaieaB, 

Tibariaa  aoaa  ta  Oapnss 

B^anna  Msgraead 

Ow  Sartanr  craeiied,  ftiday  A] 

Tihenaa  dies  at  Misaaam 
and  ia  saeaasdsd'byCalyala. 

flourished  Vahaiaa  Mazi 

aina  Mela,  Appioa,  Pbife 

Bt  Faiu  eottvartad  ta 

St.  Matthew  writaa  his  Goapel 

The  name  of  Chriatiaoa  first  gi 

the  Mk>w«ia  of  oar  Baviaar 
CalwHla  naidaiad  by 

Claadiaa 
IV  expedition  «f  Claadiaa  faito  Biitaia 
Bt  Mark  writaa  Ma  Oaapsl 
Secular  gaana  telebsated  at 
Caraetacua  carried  in  cbaina  to 
Oaodina  aascaaded  bv  Nero 
Afrippina  pot  to  death  by  her 
First  pataacatiea  aaainat  the  Chiiatia9 
Seneca.  Luean,  and  odiara  pat  to  daalh 
Nisro  vwts  Oreeee.    The  Jewish  war  h 

ageof  Paiaiaa,  Q.  Oaniua,  Piay  tha 

pons,  PyoBliaaB,  Borrhns,  Corbuk»,  ~ 

adieea,  Ite. 
Bt  Peter  and  Bt  Paul  pot  ta  death 
Nero  diea,  aad  in  sucoaiidad  by  Gaflba 
Galba  pat  to  death.    Otho,  defeated  by  Vilalliao. 

kills  Umaalf.    VitaQhia  »  defeated  by  "^ 

aiaiT 
Jeruaaiem  takaa  aad  daatseoad  by  Tilaa 
The  Parthiaaa  lotoH 
Daath  of  Veapaaian,  and  aaeeeasion  af  THaa. 

colanaaai  aad  >iiiii|iaii  daatiaywl  ^  an  «k! 

of  Mount  Vesuvius,  November  1st 
Daath  of  Titna,  aad  '  ~ 
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aae  of  BU.  Italieaa,  Martial  ApoUoa,  TVi 
Valerias  Flaecaa,  Bolinus,  Epielatas,  Qoa 
Lupaa,  Agrinria,  dbe. 

Gapitobne  gaana  inatkatad  by  Unwitiaa,  aad 
orated  every  fourth  year 

Secular  gaanaodebratad.    Tha  war  with 
gins  and  eontinnea  15  years 

Beoond  peiaeeation  of  the  Obristiana 

Domitiaa  pat  to  daath  by  Btei^iaaaa,  &«.  ud 
ceeded  by  Narva.    Tha  age  of  Javaaal, 
Statins,  Ibe. 

Nerva  dies,  aad  ia  aaeeaadad  by  TMaa 

PUny,  proconsul  of  Bithyaia,  aends  Trajan  an 
count  of  the  ChrMaoa 

Dacia  radncod  to  a  Rtomanpioviaea 

Tri^^a  azj^iiioD   agaiaet  Fasihia.    AhooL 
time  floonahad  Fferas,  Boelontaa,  Ffbiy  j 
Pbilo  Byblius,  Dion.Prnsaras.Plataieht  i^c 

Third  petaeentioo  of  the  Cbristiaaa 

Tnjan's  column  erected  at  Rome 

Trajan  diea  and  ia  aaeeeoded.by  Adrian 

Faorth  persecution  of  the  Christians 

Adrian  aailda  a  wall  ia  Britain 

Adrian  Tiaits  Aaia  and  E^ypt  for  aevaa  yean 

He  rebuilds  JacasalaB,  and  raisaa  thaia  a  taaapla  ta 
Jupiter 

The  JewB  rabd,  aadaredaibatad  aftat  a  wax  aCfiao 
years,  aad  all  baniahod 

Adrian  dies,  and  ia  succeeded  by  Antoaiaaa  Pioa. 
In  the  reign  of  Adrian  flooriahed  Theon,  Phavi 
nuB,  Phlegpn,  TraUian,  Aristidea,  Aqaila,  &1< 
Julian,  Pflljrearp,  Arrian,  Plolemy,  dbe. 

Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Gerroana,  and  Di 

The  worship  of  Barapis  broaght  to  Roma 

Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Auiefios 
L.  Verua.  the  laat  of  whom  reigaed  nine  yc 
In  the  reign  of  AntonittuaflouriahedMaximnsT^ 
riua,  Pausanias,  Diophantes,  Lucian,  HensMaa- 
nea,  Potywnus,  Appian,  Aitamidorna,  Jaaim  tta 

'    martyr,  Apuieiiia,  hut, 

A  war  with  Parthia,  which  eontioaes  three  yaais 

A  war  against  the  Marcomaani,  which  eontiaaaa 
five  years 

Another,  which  continues  three  years 

M.  Aurelius  dies^  and  Goomodua  auocaeds.  In  dba 
last  reign  flounsbed  Galen,  Athenagoras,Thtiaa, 
Athenams,  Hootanns,  Diofanea  Laarthia 

Commodus  makes  peace  aritn  the  Germane 

Cbmmodus  put  to  death  by  Martia  and  Lafoa.    Rn 
is  sueeeeded  for  a  fow  months  by  Poitiaaz, 
is  murdered,  1U3,  and  four  rivals  arise,  II' " 
lianoa,  Peseeaoius  Niger,  Beveraa,  aad 
Under  Commodus  fiouriahed  J.  PoOuSf 
tian.  St.  Ireaous 

Niger  ia  defeated  1^  Beveraa  at  Usao 

Albinus  defeated  in  Gaol,  and  kiOod  at 
niaiy  I9lh 
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UmFwUiUm 
Vifth  peiMeqtioD  aj^aiiMt  Um  CbrwtMm 
Ukrwoa  TMiU  Briuio,  and  two  jreart  ttftar 

wall  than  acraat  tbe  Frith  of  Forth 
fleranu  dies  at  York^  and  is  aoeeaadod  by  (Taracal- 

la,  aod  Gota.    In  hu  reifs  flooriahad  TartaUian, 

Ifinatiiu  FeliZf  Papinianua,  Clanieoa  of  Alaxan- 

driai  Philottratua;  Plotiaaua,  and  Balaa 
OaU  killed  by  bu  broihor  Caracalla 
Tba  wiKuaf  uit  diacorerad.    Caraealla  murdarad  bj 

MaeriaiM.    Flouiiabed  Oppiao 
OpUiuf  Macriniu  killed  by  the  loldieniaiid  rao- 

ceedad  by  Baliogabalaa 
Alexander  Severua  locceoda  Heliofabalna.    The 

Gothi  then  axaeted  an  aaniial  payneot  not  to  io- 

Tada  or  moleit  the  Roman  empire.    The  aga  of 

Julins  Afrieanni 
Vb»  AraacidB  of  Farthia  are  conquered  by  Artax- 

arzee,  kinf  of  Madia,  and  their  eo^pim  deatNQrad 
Alexander  iieleati  the  Persian* 
TIm  atxth  peraecution  ag aintt  the  Cbriitiana 
Alexaader  killed^  and  anoaeeded  by  Maximinaa.  At 

tfiat  tine  flauriahad  Dion  CaMiua,  Orif a%  and 

Ammooiua 
The  two  Gordiana  itteeaed  Maximinns,  and  are  p«l 

to  death  by  Puplenua,  who  aoon  aAer  is  deatroy- 

•d,  with  Balbinui,  by  the  aoldien  of  the  younger 

Oordiaa 
Babinianoa  defeated  in  Africa 
Oordiaa  marehae  against  the  Paniaaa 
Ba  is  put  to  deatE  by  Philip,  who  •neceeds,  aad 

makes  peace  with  Sapor  the  next  year.    Aboat 

tfau  time  flourished  Ceasorius  aad  Gregory  Tbaii- 

mataina 
fUlip  kuled,  aod  succeeded  by  Deeina.    Hatodian 

flourished 
The  seTenth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
Deeins  succeeded  by  Gallna 
Agreat  pestilonoe  orer  the  empire 
Callus  dies,  aod  is  succeeded  by  iBmiliaons,  Valo- 

lianiis.  and  Gallianas.    In  the  reign  of  GaEua 

flourisned  St.  Cy|>ri8B  and  Plotiaua 
The  eighth  parsecutioa  against  the  Christians 
The  empire  is  harassed  by  30  tyrants  suceesaivaly 
Valeriaa  is  taken  hj  Sapor  ana  flayed  aUve 
Odeaatus  goTerns  the  oast  for  Gallienus 
The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  Cleodamas 

and  Athenvos 
GaUienns  killed,  and  succeeded  by  daodiua.    In 

this  reign  iounshed  Longinns,  Paulus,  Samoeaio* 

BOS,  A(C. 

Claudius  conquers  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of 
them.    Zenobia  takee  possession  of  Egypt 

Aurelian  succeeds 

The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

Zenobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  st  £dessa 

Oacia  ceded  to  the  Barbarians  by  the  emperor 

Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitaa,  who  died 
after  a  reign  of  six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Florianus,  and,  two  months  after,  by  Probua 

^obos  makee  an  expedition  into  Gaiu 

Be  delhais  the  Persians  in  the  east 

Probns  is  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Carus,  and 
his  sons  Carious  and  Numerianus 

Diodesian  succeeds 

The 
Diodesian  i 
leagoa 

Piitain  recovered,  after  a  tyraot^s  usuriwtioo  of  ten 
yean.    Alexandria  taken  by  Diodesian 

Tlie  tenth  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which 
•ontinoes  ten  years 

Diodesian  and  Maxtmianus  abdicate  tfaa  empira, 
and  live  in  retiroment,  succeeded  by  Constantius 
Chlorus  and  Galerius  MsxiroianuM,  the  two  C»- 
sank  About  this  period  flourished  J.  Capildinua, 
Amobias,  Gregory  aod  Herraogonea^  the  lawyers, 
^ius  Spartiaous,  Hierodes,  Flavios  Vopiscus, 
TrebdliOB  Pollio,  tic 

Goostantius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 

At  this  time  there  were  four  easperors^  Constantino, 
Licinius,  Msximianus,  and  Haxenuus 

Maxentius  defeated  and  kilM  by  Constantine 

The  emperor  Coestanline  begins  to  favour  the  Chcir- 
tian  religion 

Ucinius  defeated  and  banwhed  by  Constantine 

The  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  composed  of  S18 
bishape,  who  sit  from  June  19  to  Auxust  SS 

The  seat  of  llie  ampirewemoved  from  Some  to  Con- 
stantinople 

Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  omparor 
on  the  1 1th  of  May 

Constantine  orders  all  the  heathen  fomplea  to  ba  da- 
stroyed 

The  oeath  of  Constantine,  and  soccesnoQ  of  hb 
Ihiaa  ioaib  OboataAtinua,  Cooataaa,  aad  GbmM 


A.D. 
900 


empira  attacked  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
iodesian  takes  Maxiraiaous  as  his  imperial  col- 
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tius.    In  tha  reign  of  GoMtaatiaa  floviishod  Xao- 

tantiusy  Athanaaius,  Anna,  and  Eusobiua 
Conataatiaa  th»yonnger  defeated  and  Jullad  by  Om- 

stans  at  Aqutleia 
Constaos  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentiiia 
Callus  put  to  death  by  Constantius 
One  huadicd  and  fifty  citiee  of  Greece  and  Asia 

ruined  by  an  earthquake 
Constantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  aod  prepare  for  war ; 

but  the  former  dies  the  next  year,  and  leavee  tho 

latter  sole  emperor.    About  this  period  flourished 

^ius.  Donatos,  Butropius,  Libaoius,  Ammian, 

Maraallinoa,  Jambliena,  8u  Hilary,  ^ 
Julian  dke,  and  is  suoceoded  by  Jovian.    In  Juli- 
an's reign  flourished  Gregory  Naxianian,Thaantia- 

tius,  Aurelius  Victor,  dte. 
Upon  the  death  of  Joviao.  and  the  sucoesaoo  ofV%- 

lens  aod  Valentinian,  Ine  em|Mra  is  ^divided,  tha 

former  being  emperor  of  the  east,  and  the  other  <^ 

the  west 
Gmtian  taken  as  partner  in  the  western  empire  by 

ValeniiBiaa 
Firmos,  tyrant  itf  Africa,  defeated 
Valentinian  the  Second  succeeds  Valentiniaa  tha 

First 
The  Goliw  permitted  to  settle  in  Thraea,  ob  \mag 

expelled  by  the  Huns 
Theodosius  tho  Groat  suceeada  Valens  in  the  eastern 

empire.    The  Lombards  first  leave  Scandinavia 

and  daftat  the  Vandals 
Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andrigathius 
The  tyrant  Maximns  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 

The6dosius 
Eugenius  usurps  tho  western  empire,  aad  iB,tw« 

years  after,  defeated  by  Tfaeodoeius 
Theodosius  dies,  aod  is  succeeded  by  bis  sona,  Ar* 

cadius  in  the  east,  and  Ronorius  in  the  west.    In 

the  reign  of  Theodosius  flourished  Ausonius,  Eu- 

napius.  Pappus,  Theon,  Prudentius,  8t  Austin,  St 

Jerome.  St.  Ambrose,  Ace 
Oildo.  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself 
Stilicbo  defeats  900^000  of  the  Goths  at  Fesulm 
The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Saevi,  permitted  to  settle 

in  Spain  and  France  by  Honoriua 
Theodosius  the  Younger  succeeds  Arcadlus  lu  tha 

east,  having  Isdegeides  king  of  Persia,  as  his 

guardian,  appointed  by  his  father 
Rome  plundercid  by  Aiaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 

August  94lh 
Hie  Vandals  beyin  their  kingdom  io  Spain 
The  kingdom  ofthe  BuigunJians  is  begun  in  Alsaee 
Tba  Visigoths  found  a  kingdom  at  Thoulouae 
The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Gotha 
The  kingdom  of  the  Ftooeh  bagina  oo  the  lower 

Rhine 
The  death  of  Hooorios.  and  sucedssion  of  Valeotl- 

aian  the  Third.    Under  Bonorius  flourished  Sul- 

g ictus  Several^  Macrobius,  Anianus,  Paoodorus, 
tobaus.  Servuis  the  commentator,  tlypatia,  P** 

lagitts,^Bynosius.  Cyril,  Orosius,  Socrstea,  Ice. 
Theodoenis  establishes  public  schools  at  CoastaDtl- 

no^e,  aad  attempts  the  restoration  of  learning 
The  Rooians  take  leave  of  Britain  aod  never  retaro 
Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  tba  Romans. 

The  Vaodalsjpass  into  Africa 
The  French  defeated  by  JBtius 
The  Theodosian  coda  published 
Geoeeric  the  Vandal  talies  Carthage,  and  beghM  tlM 

kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa 
Tha  Britons,  ahandoned  by  the  Romans,  make  their 

celebratea  complaint  to  ^lius  against  the  Picta 

and  Scots,  and  three  years  after  the  Saxons  sattla 

in  Britain  upon  the  invitarion  of  Vortigem 
Attila,  king  oi  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe 
Theodosius  the  Second  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Marcianoa.    About  tbu  time  flourished  Zosirous, 

Nestorius,  Theodoret,  Soxomen,  Otympiodorus,  dM. 
The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known 
Death  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  wbo  is  sueceadisd 

by  Maximus  for  two  months,  by  Avitns  for  teo,^ 

and,  after  an  interregnum  of  ten  months,  by  Ma- 

joriaous 
Rome  taken  by  Genserle  in  July.    The  kingdom  of 

Kent  first  esUblished 
The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  tho  Ebro 
Marciaatis  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  sumamed 

the  Thracian.    Vortimer  defeated  by  Beogist  it 

Crsyford,  in  Kent 
Severus  succeeds  in  the  western  empire 
The  paschal  cycle  of  539  years  invented  by  Vfelo- 

rius  of  Aquitain 
Antbemiui  succeeds  in  the  weatam  empire,  after  an 

interregnum  of  two  yean 
Olybrius  succeeds  Anthemlos,  and  b  aacceadad, 

the  next  year,  by  Glycarioa,  tad  Glycerlna  bf 

WfptH  ^^ 
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IlfMf  li  MMMdM  by  AllfllltBiBI*  litO  jOBIOTt  MW 

«rAriAdiia.thoafh  an  inmiit,taeoo#dt  bis  fraad- 

Ikthar  Ltoin  tfaa  eutern  •mpire^aad  «mm  oMNitht 

U^  !•  Mieeeeded  by  hb  falMr  iSaoo 
Ite  wwieni  Mnpin  it  dettrored  br  Odoaeer,  ki«ff 

of  the  Hendi,  who  aMOMa  Uw  title  of  khw  oT 

Italy.    Abool  (bat  time  flourubad  Eatycfaae,  nw 

par,  Vietorias,  Bidontu,  ApoHioaria 
OoBataatiaopla  pftrtly  deatrofsd  by  an  aarthqaaka, 

wbieh  laated  40  day*  at  iatarrali 
na  battle  of  SoiMona  and  rietory  of  QoriiaTcrfll- 

tgiitu  the  Roman  feaetal 
AAar  the  death  of  Zodo  in  the  eaat,  Ariadna  aanied 

AnaetaafaM  Mraamad  the  Bilaotiary,  wbo  aacandi 

the  Taeaat  throne 
Thaodorie,  kinj  of  the  Ostroffotlw,  revolla  about 

Ihk  timoy  end  eonqnen  Italy  from  the  Rerali. 

Aboat  thM  tioM  floariehed  Boethioi  and  Bynma- 

choa 
Chriatianity  embraeed  in  Franea  by  the  baptim  of 

Ooria 
Ite  Borivadian  lawa  puUuhed  by  kina  Ooodebaod 
Alarie  defeated  by  dons  at  the  battle  of  VorcUM 

■oaf  Foietien 
Faiii  made  the  eapital  of  the  French  dominiooi 
Coortaatiaople  beelefed  by  Vitaliannt,  wbote  fleet 

ia  bomed  with  a  braxen  epecttlum  by  Proeioe 
Tlie  eompotinf  of  time  by  the  Chriitian  era,  iatro- 

dnoed  nnt  by  Diooynoa 
Joatin  the  Rrat,  a  peaaant  of  Dalmatia,  OMkea  Um- 

oalf  emperor 
JoatiBiao  the  FIret,  nephew  of  Joatin,  laeeeeda. 

Under  bb  f  loriooi  reign  floariehed  Belisarina,  Jor- 

■aadee^  Paul  the  Siientiary,  Bimptidua,  Dionyaioa, 

Flooopiua.  Proeloa.  NarMe,  he 
ioniniao  pouithee  hie  celebrated  code  of  lawa,  and, 

imr  year*  after,  his  Dimet 
Otoqneat  of  Africa  by  Beiiaariaa,  and  that  af  Bona 

two  yeara  after 
Italy  ia  inraded  by  the  Franka 
Th»  Roman  ooamwhip  anppimetd  by  Jiatiniaa 
A  great  jilafae  which  aroae  in  Africa,  and  deeolat- 

fd  Ana  and  Europe 
Tim  bef  inning  of  the  Tnrkiah  emplfa  in  Aaia 
RoBM  taken  and  pUlaged  by  Totila 
TW  manafactara  of  auk  inirodaeed  fkom  India  into 

Snfope  by  ntowkt 
Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  kingof  luly 
A  dreadfyd  piagoe  over  Africa,  Aaia,  and  jEnrope, 

which  continoee  for  50  yean 
Jnatin  the  Becood,  loo  of  Vigilantia,  tha  eiatar  of 

Jnatiniao,  soeceedi 
Ikrt  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombarda  flmn  Pan- 

Bonia,  who  form  a  kingdom  thero 
TIberiai  the  Second,  an  oflleer  of  the  imperial 

guarda,  !•  adopted,  and  eoon  after  nicoeeds 

to  be  the  laqguago  of  Italy  about  thia 


A.D. 


Maurice,  the  Cappadodan,  eon-in-law  of  TOteriuif 


Ongory  the  Fint,  raniamed  the  Oreat,  fllla  St  Fe- 
tor*! chair  at  Rome.  The  few  men  of  learoiog 
who  flouriihed  the  latter  end  of  thia  century,  were 
CKldaa,  Agathiaa,  Gregory  of  Toure,  the  father  of 
French  hiltory,  Evagriua,  and  Bt  Auguitin  the 

Aonitin  the  Monk,  with  10  othera,  eonea  to  preach 
Chriatianity  in  B^lan^ 

About  thia  tiaM  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  In  Eng- 
land 


Pboeaa,  a  eimple  centurion,  la  elected  emperor,  after 

flbe  revolt  of  the  loldien,  and  the  murder  of  Mau- 

fiee  and  of  hii  children 
Hm  power  of  the  Popea  beglna  to  be  eatabliihed  by 

the  coneeMione  of  Phocaa 
Haradiua,  an  oflleer  in  Afnca,  ■ucceeda,  after  the 

murder  of  the  usurper  Phocaa 
Tlie  conqneeti  of  Choaroea,  kingof  Petaia,  In  l^a« 

Egypt,  Aaia  KDnor,  and,  afterwarda,  hu  aiege  of 

Rome 
The  Peraiana  take  Jeruaalem  with  the  alaoghter  of 

M,Q00meo,and  the  next  year  they  overrun  Africa 
Mawmiet,  in  hia  53d  vear,  fliea  ftora  Mecca  to  Medi- 

na,  on  Friday,  July  Ifl,  which  forma  the  flnt  year 

of  the  Hegin^  the  ere  of  the  Mahometana 
Oonataotinople  la  beaieged  by  the  Peniana  and  Araba 
Death  of  Mahomet 
Jeruaalem  taken  by  the  Sarecent,  and  three  yean 

Oooatantine  the  Hiird,  aon  of  Heraeliua,  in  partner^ 
ahip  with  Heracleonaa,  hia  brother  by  the 


fitther,  aaaumea  the  imperial  purple.  Oonatan- 
tine  reigoa  103  days,  and  after  bia  death,  hia  aon. 
Conatantine'a  aon  ConaUoa  ia  declared  emperor, 
«MHh  Horadauona,  wtth  hia  motfaar  Mutbu, 
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wiahed  to  eontiuna  m  pomanas  os  iha 

powar 
Cyprua  taken  by  the  Harecana 
Tie  Bareeena  take  Rhodea,  and  Jualmj  the 
Cooatantina  the  Fourtii,  aurnamed  Pegonntna, 

coeda,  on  the  murder  of  hk  Ikther  in  flicily 
The  Bareeena  ravage  Sicily 
Cooataotim^le  beaioged  by  the  Saraeena,  w 

fleet  ia  deatroyed  by  the  Greek  fire 
Jnatiniaa  the  Awend  aneoeeda  hia  ftehev 

line.  In  hb  exile  of  10  yean,  the  purple  waa  nawr- 

ped  by  Leontiue  and  Afaaimerea  Tiberina.  Hie  re- 

aloratMn  happened  704.    Tlie  only  men  of  lenw 

iiMT  in  thb  eenlory  were  Beeundoa,  iaideaua,  Tfan- 

opbylaeiuB,  Geo.  Piaidea,  fbillinirua,  and  the  vem- 

erable  Bode 
Pepin  engroaaee  the  power  of  the  whole  PleawA 

mooarahy 
Africa  finally  eonqnored  by  thdaaraeaoa 
Bardanea,  aoraamed  PhilippicuB,  auceeede  at  Cai»- 

atantinople,  on  the  murder  of  Jualinian 
Spain  beonqnered  by  the  Bareeena.    Aeeeaaien  of 

Artetimua,  or  Anaataaiua  the  Second  to  the  thwe 
Aoaataaiua  abdicatea,  and  b  aueceeded  by  Thaode 

aiua  the  Third,  who,  two  yeen  after,  yielda  to  tha 

anperior  influence  of  Leo  dw  lliird,  the  flrat  of 

the  laanrian  dyaaaty 
Begmd^but  unaucce-ftU  ai^of  ConaU^inop..  by 
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Tax  called  Peterpeoce  begvn  by  Ina,  kiqg  of  Wan- 

aex,  to  aupport  a  eoHege  at  Room 
Baraoena  deleated  by  Charlee  Ifaitd  between  Tomn 

and  Pmctiere,  in  October 
OonetanUne  the  Fifth,  anraamed  Copranynnu,  ano- 

eeoda  hblbther  Leo 
Dreadful  peetilence  for  three  yean  over  Bnrape  and 

Aaia 
TIm  computation  of  yean  ftma  the  birth  of  Chraat 

firat  uaed  in  hiatorieal  writiaga 
Learnina  encouraged  by  the  raeo  af  Abbaa,  eafiah 

of  tiiel^recen  ^^  ^^^ 

TV  Merovingian  race  of  kings  eada  in  France 
Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  eapital  of  the  filipin 

or  the  honae  of  Abbaa 
A  violent  froat  for  150  daya,  ftmn  October  to 

Monaateriee  diaaolved  in  the  eaat  by  < 

Pa  via  taken  by  Chariemagne.  which  enda  the  kiw- 

dom  of  the  Lombaida,  after  a  duratkia  of  Ml 

yean 
Leo  the  Fourth,  aoa  of  Conatantine,  au( 

fire  yenm  altar,  b  aacoeeded  by  hia  wiib 

and  bb  aon  Conatantine  the  Sixth 
Irene  muiden  her  aon  and  reigna  alone.    The  only 

men  of  learniay  ia  thb  oentniy  were  Johannaa 

Damaaconiuk  Fredegaire,  Akuuua,  Panlna  Di»- 

eonna,  and  George  me  Moak 
Chaiieaiagne  b  crowned  EmpenM'  of  Benio  and  of 

the  wealera  empire.    About  thb  time  the 

aeparate  themaelvea  Aom  the  prineea  of 

tinople 
Egbert  eaoenda  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  tacnl 

reduetiou  of  the  Baxoo  heptarchy  b  not 

till  9B  yean  after 
meephorua  the  Firat,  great  tveaanrer  of  the 
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Btauraeioa,  eon  af  Nieephorua,  and  Michael  tin 

Vint,  Buraamed  Rhangmbe,  the  hnaband  of  fto- 

copio,  aiater  of  Btaoraaua,  aamme  the  purple 
Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  aCeer 

df  the  palace,  aaeenda  the  throne  of  Cenatantinn> 

pie 
Learaing  eooonraged  among  the  Bareeena  by  At 

mamon,  wbo  made  obaervationa  on  the  ann,  fte. 
Michael  the  Beoood,  the  Thraciaa,  aoreamed  tlm 

Stammerer,  auoceeda,  after  the  murder  of  Leo 
The  Bareeena  of  Spain  take  Crete,  wideh  they  eaR 

Gaadia  r—  -i  7 

The  Almageet  of  Ptolmny  tranalated  lata  Arabic  by 

order  ofAhnaoon 
Theophilna  aueceeda  hia  fltther  Michael 
Origin  of  the  Rumian  monarahy 
Miebaal  the  Third  aueceeda  hn 

with  hb  mother  Theodore 
Hm  Normaoa  get  poaseaaioB  of  aomedtiea  in  Frenen 
Michael  b  murdered  and  aueceeded  by  Baail  dbo 

Flnt,  the  Maoedonian 
Cloeka  flrat  brought  to  Oonatantinople  from  Venien 
Basil  b  aneeeeded  by  hb  aon  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  phi- 

loeopher.    In  thb  century  flonriahed  Meene,  ihn 


«t 


ftthar  Theophilna, 


AreMn  physician,  ^pnnard,  Rabanua,  Albi 
aar,  Oodeeealcbua,  Hiacamrna,  Odo,  Pliotiua,  John 
Sootua.  Anaataaiua  the  librerian,  AJfraganoa,  At 
bategni,  Raginon.  Joha  Aasar 
Pub  beeieged  by  the  Nonnaaa.  and  bn  valy  < 
adbyHSbopCMi 
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DMUh  of  Alflvd,  king  of  Eof  land,  after  a  reiga  of 

SOyoara    ' 
Alezandor,  brother  of  Leo^  loeoeede  with  hie  oo- 

phow  Conetantine  the  SeTeoth,  ramamed  Porphy- 

rocenitue 
Ao  NomaiM  eitablkh  theoMelree  in  Franee,  under 

Hollo 
Romanoe  the  Firrt,  ramamed  Leeaneniu,  general 

of  tho  fleet,  ninrpe  the  throne,  with  hie  three  wnt, 

Chrietopher,  Stephen,  and  Coaetandne  the  Eighth 
Pioih  eataoliabed  in  France 
Baraeon  ompin  divided  by  ttiurpation  into  Mven 

kingdoms 
Naploe  aeised  by  the  eaatera  eraperort 
The  aoae  of  Eomanot  eonspire  uainet  their  (hther, 

and  tho  tumnlli  this  occaaioneo  prodaced  the  ro- 

Btormtioa  of  Porphyrogenitns 
Booianaa  the  Second,  ton  of  Conitantine  the  8e- 

Tcoth,  bj  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leeapenue,  mc- 


Bomanua  poiwmed  by  hb  wife  Tbeopbano.  is  tuo- 

eeodod  by  Nioephorna  Phocaa  the  Second,  whom 

tho  enpreee,  unable  to  raign  alone  under  the  title 

of  protoctreaa  of  her  young  children,  had  married 
Italy  conqoered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  German 

empire 
Nieepkoraa,  at  the  Instigation  of  Theophano,  Is 

murdored  by  John  Zimiscee,  who  asrames  the 

parple 
Basil  the  Becond,  and  ConsUntlrfe  tlie  Ninth,  the 

two  SODS  of  Eomanus  by  Theophano,  saeceed  on 

the  death  of  Zinices 
The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kings  in  Prance  bo- 

gine  Joly  3d 
Anthmetical  figures  brought  into  Eurqpe  from  Ara^ 

bia  by  the  Saracens 
The  empire  of  Germany  first  made  eleetiTe  by  Otho 

III.    The  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Eudes 

do  daol,  Asophi,  Loitprand,  Alfarabius,  Bhsies, 

Geber,  Abbo,  Almoin.  Gerbert 
A  moeral  massaore  of  the  Danes  in  England,  Not. 

AH  oU  ehnrehes,  about  this  time,  rebuilt  in  a  new 

maaner  of  architecture 
Flandera  inundated  in  eonsequenoe  of  a  Tioleat 


Conetantine  beeome  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of 
his  brother 

Romanos  the  lliird,  snnamed  Argynis,  a  patrician, 
aaeeeede,  by  marrying  Zoo,  tne  daughter  of  the 
late  monarch 

Zoo,  after  prostituting  herMlf  to  a  Paphlagooian 
money-lender,  causes  her  husband  Romanus  to  be 
poisoned,  and  afterwards  marries  her  favourite, 
who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
chael the  Fourth 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  bMin 

Zoo  adopts  fbr  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade 
of  whose  (kther  (careening  vesseb)  had  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Calapnatss 

Zoo,  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  em- 
prssses  by  the  popolaee.  but,  after  two  months, 
Zoo.  though  00  years  old,  takes  tot  her  third  hos- 
bano  CoostanUne  tlie  Tenth,  who  succeeds 

The  Turks  invade  the  Roman  empire 

Alter  the  death  of  Constantine,  liieodore  recovers 
the  sovereignty,  and,  10  months  after,  adopts,  as 
her  successor,  Michael  the  Sixth,  sornameo  Stra- 
tioticue 

Isaac  CoraftieBUs  the  First,  chosen  emperor  by  the 
soldiers  IT'        J 

Isaac  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to 
suceeod  him,  he  appoints  his  IHeod  Conetantine 
the  Etovealh,  suroamed  Duces 

Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  horn  the  Baia- 


Tlie  erowa  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head 
of  Harold  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  the 
14th,  to  ll^Iliam  the  Conqueror,  diske  of  Nor- 
mandy 

On  the  death  of  Duces  his  wifb  Endocia,  instead  of 
protecting  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicos, 
and  Constantine,  usurps  the  sovereignty,  and  roar- 
riee  Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogeaee 

Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the 
three  young  princee  ascend  the  throne,  under  the 
name  of  Michael  Paramnaces  the  Seventh.  Ao- 
drooicns  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth 

The  general  Nicephoraa  Botaniatae  the  Third,  as- 
sumes the  purple 

Dooms-day  book  begun  to  be  eompiled  ih>m  a  gen* 
oral  survey  of  the  eetates  of  England,  and  finish- 
ed in  six  yean 

Alexius  Commenus  the  FInt,  nephew  of  bene  the 
Ilrtt,  ascends  the  throne.  His  reign  is  rendered 
UwitiiMM  by  tiM  pen  of  hit  daaghier,  tiM  pdaoesi 


A.D 
900 

Oil 
OlS 


010 
083 

930 
OlS 


045 
050 

983 
061 


923 
067 
001 

006 

looi 

1005 
1014 
10S5 


1034 
1035 


1041 


1049 
1050 


1054 
1057 

1050 
1005 

1060 

1087 

1071 
1078 

1000 


A  nne  Gommen^    The  Normans,  under  Robert  of 
Appulia,  invade  the  eastern  empire 
Asia  Minor  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks 
Accesgion  of  William  the  Second  to  the  English 

throne 
The  fiist  crusade 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  erusaden  15th  July.    The 
only  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Avieonna, 
Guy  d'Areaco,  Glaher,  Hermanns,  Franco,  Peter 
Damiani,  Michael  Celnlarius,  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Be- 
renger,  rscHus  Marianus,  Scotus,  Arsschel,  Wil- 
liam of  Spires,  Suidas,  Peter  tho  Hermit,  Sige- 
bert 
Henry  tho  First  succeeds  fo  tho  throne  of  England 
Learning  revived  at  Cambridge 
John,  or  Calojohannee,  son  or  Alexins,  succeeds  at 

Coostantinoplo 
Order  of  Knighis  Templar  instituted 
Accession  ofDiephen  to  the  English  crown 
Manuel,  son  of  John,  succeeds  at  Constantinople 
The  second  crusade 
The  canoo  law  composed  by  Gratian,  after  94  years* 

labour 
The  party  names  of  Gnelis  and  Gibellines  begin  in 

Italy 
Henry  the  Second  succeeds  in  England 
The  Teutonic  order  begins 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  bv  the  Turks 
The  fsmons  council  of  Clarendon  in  England,  Jan- 
uary 99ch.    Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 
Dispensing  of  justice  by  circuits  first  established  in 

England 
Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel 
English  laws  digested  by  Glanville 
From  tho  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account 
of  the  minority  of  Alexius^  Andronicus,  tho  grand- 
son of  the  great  Alexius,  is  named  guardian,  but 
he  murders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne 
Andronicns  is  cruelly  pnt  to  death,  and  Isaac  Ango- 
1ns.  a  deecendant  of  tho  great  Alexius  by  the  Te- 
roale  line,  succeeds 
Hie  third  crusade,  and  siege  of  Acre 
Richard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  Eng- 
land 
Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  bat- 
tie  of  Ascalon 
Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts,  and 
usurps  the  sovereignty,  by  putting  out  the  eyee  of 
the  emperor 
John  succeeds  to  the  English  throne.    The  learned 
men  of  this  century  were,  Peter  Abelard.  Anna 
Commena,  St  Bernard,  Averroes,  William  of 
Malmeebury,  Peter  Lombard,  Otho  Trisingensis^ 
Mairaonides,  Humenus,  Wernerus,  Gratian,  Jeo(^ 
fry  of  Monmouth,  Tsetses,  Eustathius,  John  of 
Salisbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, Peter  Comestor,  Peter  of  Blois,  Ranulpn 
Glanville.  Roger  Hoveden,  Campanus,  William  of 
Newburgh 
Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins, 
and  baae  is  taken  firom  his  dungeon  and  replaced 
on  the  throne  with  his  son  Alexius.    This  year  is 
remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade 
The  fhther  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Monr- 
soufie,  snd  Constantinople  is  again  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  French  sjid  Venetians,  who  elect 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flandera,  emperor  of  the  east. 
In  the  mean  time,  Tlieodore  Lasearis  makes  him- 
self emperor  of  Nice ;  Alexins,  grandson  of  the  ty- 
rant Andronicns,  becomes  emperor  of  Trebixond ; 
and  Michael,  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Angeli, 
founds  an  empire  in  fpirns 
The  omperor  Baldwin  is  deflrated  by  the  Bulgari- 
ana,  aisd  next  year  is  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Henry 
Reign  and  conquest  of  the  great  Zingis  Khan,  first 
emperor  of  the  Moguls  kuA  Tartars,  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  19S7 
Aristotie*s  works,  Impwted  fl-om  Constantinople,  are 

condemned  by  the  council  at  Paris 
Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  English  barons  by 

king  John 
Henry  the  Thitd  succeeds  his  ftither  John  on  the  En- 
glish throne 
Peter  of  Coortenay,  the  husband  of  Volanda,  sister 
of  the  two  last  emperors,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  is 
made  emperor  by  the  Latins 
Bobert,s<w  of  Peter  Coortenay,  succeeds 
Theodore  Lasearis  Is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 

Nice  bv  bis  son-in-law,  John  Duces  Vataces 
John  of  mienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of 
Peter,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
The  inquisitioB  which  had  been  begun  1904  is  now 

trusted  to  the  DominicaJM 
Baldwin  alone 
Origin  of  the  Ottemaae 
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A.D. 

1081 
1064 

1087 
1006 


1O0O 
1100 
1110 

1118 
1118 
1135 
1143 
1147 

1151 

1154 
1154 
1104 
1100 

1179 

im 

1180 
1181 


1183 

lies 

1188 
1180 
HOB 

1195 


1100 


1904 
1908 


19QB 
I91S 
1916 


1917 
1991 


1937 


CaiOVOLOGiCAL  TABLK. 


byAlplMMth* 


tktth 

Aatpoooaiieal  tal 

Dmm  VfttaoM  it  MMMdtd  o«  tk«  throM  af  Nio» 
by  hk  MiB  Theodora  Laaewk  tiM  Seooad 

*   '  by  hk  MM  Joba  Lamvu,  a  b^ 


A.n. 


mardor  of  Um  yooaf  priaoe'a  fuarfim 
OoMtaatiiiople  u  rceoTorad  fiom  tho  Laiini  by  Um 

Graok  oapwoii  of  Nieo 
Edward  tba  Firat  MMMeada  aa  tha  EurttibtbroM 


Tha  faauMM  Blortmaia  aet  paaaaa  in  Eoglaiid 

Bight  tboaaand  Fraaeh  mwdared  dviar  tba  BieOiaa 
va^Mia,  aOtb  of  March 

Walas  eoMoafad  by  Bdwvd  and  aoMnd  to  ILatt' 
land 

IGebael  PalaolagiM  diaa,  and  bit  aon  Aadroaieaa, 
who  had  already  raifaad  aioa  ]paan  coqjoiaily 
with  hit  fathatf  aaeanda  Um  throM.  Thalearaad 
men  of  thia  eentory  are,  Oarvaaa,  Diealo,  Baxo, 
Walter  of  CoTeotry,  Aeeunioe,  Aalony  or  Padaa. 
Alazaadar  HalenM,  WUUan  of  Parv,  FMar  da 
Viiraaa,  Matthew  Parii,  Orawaleete,  Albartaa, 
nomaa  Aqvioaa,  BonaTeotnrai  Jolin  Joinvillo, 
Bofor  Baeoa,  Omiaboa.  Durandoa,  Heary  or 
Cheat,  BajoMBd  Lalli,  Jacob  Voragiaa,  AJber- 
«M,  Dnae  fleotwkTheWt 

A  nfttlar  ■aefeeiioa  of  WiMlieh  parlianMali  fraai 
tAtiaM 

The  Tarkirii  aapira  bifiw  IB  Bithyala 

The  oMriaar*a  c4MwpaM  ioToatad  or  ia^coTadby 
Flario 


Edward  tha  Beeoed  aaeeeoda  to  tha  Baglieh  arowa 

TVaaelatioB  itf  the  lioly  aaa  to  ATifooo,  wbiah  ali* 
aaatioa  oontinaae  08  jreaia,  till  the  latara  of  Cho- 
fory  the  Elereath 

Andronieite  adopia,  aa  hb  eoHoafoaa,  Maanel  aad 
hia  fraadaon,  the  youafar  Aadroaieaa.  Maouel 
drinf ,  Aodronicoa  revolia  af  ainat  hia  graadfathar, 
who  abdieataa 

jglward  the  Third  rocceoda  ia  Eof  land 

FiMt  eoBMt  obaerred,  wfaoaa  eoam  ia  deaeribad, 
with  exaetaeaai  ia  Jane 

About  thia  tiibe  lloariahed  Lao  Pilataa,  a  Oraak  pro- 
Ibaaor  at  Floronoa,  Bariaam,  Petrarch,  Boceaee, 
aad  Maaual  Chryaoloraa,  where  may  be  flxad  tha 
ara  of  the  reTiral  of  Greek  literature  ia  Italr 

Aadroaieaa  ia  auceeedad  bv  hia  aoa  John  Pabdo- 
foaiathaamth  year  of  biaafe.  Joha  Caalaca- 
aeae,  who  had  beaa  left  gnardiaa  of  the  yooag 
Miaee,  aaaaaiea  the  parpla.  Firat  paaaaga  of  tha 
Turka  lalo  Bnrope 

ne  knifhii  aad  bamwai  af  PailiaaiaBt  fint  alt  in 
theaaaMboaaa 
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qaaaaaf 
tha  throaa,  altar  tha 


1981 

1999 


U07 

1307 


1387 
1337 


1311 
1313 


The  batde  of  Creey,  Avaat  91 
Seditiooe  of  Bienat  at  Kwa,  aad  hie 

Ae  iribaoeabip 
Order  of  the  Garter  ia  Eaglaad 
Tha  Turka  ftrat  eater  Eoropo 
Caataeuaeae  abdicates  the  po 
The  battle  of  PoictiofB,  BeplaaBbar  ISlh 
Law  pleadiaf*  alterod  from  French  into 

a  faroiu  from  Edward  UL  to  hia 

SOthvear 
Biaa  oTTimour,  or  Taaiariaaa,  lo  tha  throaa  af  8a- 

■areaod,  and   hia   extenaiTo   coa^aaali  Iffl  hia 

death,  anar  a  laifa  ofSS  yoaia 
Aoeeaaioa  of  Richard  the  Beoond  to  the  Ehi&Bh 

throoe 
Maanel  aueceeda  hia  fathar  John  Palaokfaa 
Arreaaioa  of  llaary  tha  Foarth  ia  KMiaad.    Tha 

learned  men  of  thia  century  ware  I^ier  Aponoi 

Flario,  Dante,   Anohlaa  Villa,  Micholaa  Lyra, 

William  Oecaa^  Nieeahoraa,  Gngoraa,  Leaatwa, 

Pilatua,  Matthew  of  Wcstminater,  WicUif;  Fro- 

iaaart,  Richolaa  Flamel,  Chaucer 
Bearr  the  Foarth  ia  aueeeeded  by  hb  aoa  Haaty  tba 

Battle  of  Afiocoart,  October  85th 

The  ialaad  of  Madeira,  dieeorered  by  the  Portanaaa 

Beary  the  Sixth  aueceeda  to  the  throne  of  Faaiaiid 
Coaataatiaople  ■  beaieged  by  Amuialh  the  Se- 
cond, the  Turkiah  emaeror 

Joha  PaJaologua  the  Secoad 


A.B 


13» 


MO 
lOi 


de  Madid  recalled  from 

riae  of  that  &mily  at  Florence 
T^  famooa  pragmatic  aaaetioa  aattlad  in  FVai 
Pimtiag  diaooverad  at  Ments,  aad  improved 

ally  u  92  yaara 
Coaatantine,  ona  of  the  eoua  of  Maaaal, 

tlurooe  alter  hu  brother  John 
Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  tha  Tmkm,  baaia 

fea  aad  takes  Coaatantinople  on  the  99th  of  Mar. 
'all  of  the  eastern  oro|iire.  The  captiTity  of  t£a 
Greeka,  and  the  eztioctioa  of  the  imperial  moilliaa 
af  the  Coflunent  and  Palaoloct.  Aboat  thb  tiaaa 
the  booae  of  York  ia  Et^lana  began  to  aqiire  to 
the  crown,  and.  by  their  amUtioua  viewa,  to  de- 
luge the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.  The  Waraad 
amn  of  the  15th  century  were  Chancer,  Leonard. 
Aretia,  John  Uuss,  Jerome  of  Prague.  Pefgio, 
FUviua  BIonduB,  Theodore  Gasa,  Frank  Phyal- 
phua,  Geo.  Trapeauntiua,  Gemtatua  Pletho,  Laa 
reotiaa  Valla,  John  Gottembnrg,  John  Fanaiaa, 
Peter  Schoemr,  Wesaelua,  iEneas  Sylviua.  Bco- 
aarion,  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Aiyyropiilua^Jtcigio- 
mootanua,  Pktiaa,  Acricola,  l^>ntaDU8,  Fidnna, 
Laaearia,  Anniua  of  Vitarbo,  Morula.  Savonarola, 
Picas,  PolitiaOf  Hermolaua.  Alezanoar  ah  " 
aadro,  Dometnua  Cbolconoylca,  &c. 


M3I 


1«3 


TABLE 


OF  THB 


WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 


OF 


THE  ANCIENTS 


Grecian  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 

EttglUh  paceg,  feet, 
Dactylos  or  digii  •••••00 

Doron  •  •  -  •  -  -  -00 

lichas  ••..••  00 

OrthodoRm 00 

Spithame  •«.••-  00 

Foot 0        1 

Cubit  (wy/i,) 0       1 

PygOD  ......  -01 

Jjuger  Cubit  (viixvs)  •  .  •  -  0       1 

Pace  (ooyvia)  •  •  -  •  -  -06 

Stadium 100       4 

Milion 805       5 


0 
3 
7 
8 
0 
0 
1 
8 
6 
0 
4 
0 


dee, 

7TS54U 
02l8i 
55461 
3101A 
0656} 


Roman  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 


Digitus  transvenms 
Uocia 

Paimos  Minor 
Pes 

Palmipes 
*  Cubitus 
Gradus 
PasBUS 
Stadium 
Milliaie 


Eit^ieh  p€Ke9.  feei, 
0        0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
120 
967 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
0 


0 
0 
2 

11 
2 
5 
5 

10 
4 
0 


7251 
967 
901 
604 
566 
406 
01 

m 

5 

0 


The  Grecian  square  measures  were  the  FZe^nm,  or  acre,  containing  1444,  as  some  say, 
or  as  others  report,  10,000  square  feet ;  the  Arouroj  which  was  half  the  PleOvron,  The 
Aroura  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  square  of  100  cubits. 

The  Roman  square  measure  was  the  Jugerum,  which,  like  their  Libra  and  their  As,  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  UncuB,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


As  or 
Deunz 
Dextans 
iDodrans 

;Bes 


jSeptunx 

Semis 

QpUincunz 

Triens 

Quadrans 

Sextans 

Uncia 


12 

11 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 


Squsre 
feeL 


28800  2881 

26400  264 

24000  240 

21600  216 

19200  192 

16800  168 
14400 


Scrtf 
plea. 


12000 
9600 
7200 
4800 
24001 


144 
120 
96 
72 
48 
24 


rood*. 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


SfUOTO 

poles. 

18 
10 

2 

84 

25 

'  17 

9 

1 

82 
24 
16 

8 


S^UOTO 

feet. 

^^     N.  B.   The  Attm  Mqfer 

ir^rOA  ^"^  *^'^^  Kimre  feet,  equal 

li7,o4  to  a  Semis.    The  Clima  was 

51,423600  square  feet,  equal  to  a 

257,46  *^*cuneiay  or  an  unem  and  a 

191.25  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  actus 
insfSk  ^'^^'^  equal  to  a  eextaau. 
"^"oo     "^^^  Roman  ae^  or  ««, 
56^2  called  m  because  it  was  madia 
264,85  of  brass. 

196,64 
182,43 
66,21 
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Attic  HeaaarM  of  capachy»^  for  thingt  liquid,  reduced  to  the  English  Wme 

Measure. 

gcl9»  WMtBm      §cL        indu      4ee. 

Cochleaikm 0  .4.        0       0356      A 

Cheme 0         J*        '^ 

Mystion              .....  0  ^^, 

Conche          .....  0  ,V       ^         1?^      ^ 

Cyathus 0  S       0         356      L 

Ozybaphon                ....  0  I       0         535        | 

Cotyle 0  I        9         in        1 

Xestes 0  1 

Choofl      ......  0  6 

Metretes 10  2 


9CL 

wek. 

0 

0356 

0 

0712 

0 

089 

0 

178 

0 

a'i6 

0 

535 

2 

141 

4 

263 

25 

006 

19 

(fij6 

I 


Attic  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Com  Measure. 

peek$,  gaU,  piitU,  aoL  imdL    dec 

Cochlearion 0  0  0  0  S76A 

CyUhos 0  0  0  2  763l 

OEybaphoii 0  0  0  4  144} 

Cotyle 000  16  579 

Xestos 0  0  0  83  158 

ChoBniz 0  0  1  15  7051 

MedinmuB 4  0  6  3  501 

N.  B.  Beddes  this  MedmmuB,  which  is  the  MedieuM^  there  was  a  Medirnnut  Oeorgieua,  equal  to  ax 
Bomaa 


Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Com  Measure. 

peeki,    gaU.   pinU,    toLvuk.  dee. 

Ligula  ......0"" 

C^kthus  ......  0 

Acetabulum  •  •  •  •  .  0 

Hemina  .  •  -  -  •  -  0 

Seztaria  ......  0 

Semimodins        •  ^  -  •  -  -  0  ^ 

Uodius  ......  1 


0 

<v 

0 

01 

0 

tV 

0 

04 

0 

1  1 

0 

06 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

48 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

66 

Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 

* 

gal$.    pU,    $oLii»ek.   dee. 
lignk      ...  ...  0        4V        0       117A 

Cyathus 0^0 

Acetabulum  ......olo 

Quartarius     -  -. Oil       409 

Hemina 0         1       2       618 

Sextarius 015636 

Congius 0         7        4       M2 

Urna  .  .  -  .*-  -  -34^^ 

Amphoia 71      10         66 

Culeus 143         3     II       095 

N.  B.  The quadranialia  the  same  as  the  amph4fra.  The  Cadua  Cangiariug,  and  ITo/raaB, denote  as 
certaia  measure.  The  Romans  divided  the  8extariu9,  like  the  Wfra^  into  12  eqaal  partii  called  CMK 
and  therefore  their  eaiieet  were  called  $extante$,  quadranU9y  triente$t  dtc.  accoidinff  to  the  DasBoer  « 
ignAi  which  th^  contained. 
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Mn9t  ancient  Grecian  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight 


Drachma 

Minas 
Taleittum 


lb. 

oz. 

dieu 

/r* 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

«> 

0 

12 

5 

dtiin 

•J  2 

14 

4* 


Less  Ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 

Lentes  ••-.-- 

SiliqiUB  ....... 

Obolua  ...... 

Scriptulum  ...... 

Dracluna  ...... 

Sextula  ....... 

Sicilicus  ...... 

Duella  .•••.. 

Uncia  •           •           .            •            •           . 

Libra  ....... 

N.  B«  The  Roman  ounce  it  the  English  awnrdupoU  ouiic«',  which  wns  anciently  divided  into  seven 
denarU  and  eii(hl  drachma,  and  as  ihey  reckon  their  denarius  e(|ual  to  an  Xxuc  drachma^  the  Attic 
weiffhis  were  I'^th  heavier  than  the  correttponding  weii;)i(»  among  the  Romans. 

'Hie  Greeks  divided  their  06o/if«  into  ehaici  and  iimaller  pro|)ortioi)ri;  some  into  six  ehalci^  and  eveiy 
chalcuM  inio  Mven  omaUer  parts;  and  others  divided  it  into  eight  ehaici,  and  each  ehalcuM  into  eight  paria. 


lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

gra. 

dee. 

0 

0 

0 

U 

fA 

0 

0 

0 

3 

• 
4  & 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Id 

^9 

0 

0 

2 

6 

?; 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

i 

0 

0 

6 

1 

\ 

0 

u 

18 

5 

0 

10 

18 

13 

i 

The  greater  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


Libra  ... 

Mina  Attica  communis 
Mina  Attica  medica 
Talenttun  Atticum  conunune 


lb. 

&z. 

dirt. 

0 

10 

18 

0 

11 

7 

1 

2 

11 

66 

11 

0 

mi 

lOj 

17} 


N.  B.  There  was  aim  another  Attic  talent,  which  consisted  of  80,  or,  according  to  some,  of  100  mifta. 
It  inuMf  however  be  remembered,  that  every  Kiiua  contninH  100  drarhma^  and  every  tnl'^tt  ^ittiua,  Tiie 
talenla  differ  according  to  the  different  standard  of  their  minee  aud  drachmtgf  as  the  following  table  indi- 
Gates : 


The  MinaE^ptiaca  ^  Consists  ri33n  Equivalent 

Antiochica  (of  Attic  f  13311      to  Eng- 

Cleopatrs  Ptolemaica      |  drach-     1  144    f     lish  troy 
Alsxandrina  DioscoridisJ  me.         (^1(H)  j      weight. 


The  Talentum  ^gyptiacum 
Antiochicum 
Ptolemaicum  Cleo. 
Alexandriffi 
Insulanum 
Autiochin 


Consists 
►  of  Attic  < 
mins 


^  80 
80 

86.: 

1120 

:3eK) 


Equivalent 
to  Eng- 
lish troy 
weight. 


lb. 

PZ. 

5 

dvt, 
6 

f^ii 

5 

6 

22?} 

6 

14 

lOjj 

8 

16 

7l| 

86 

8 

16 

8 

86 

8 

16 

8 

a3 

11 

11 

0 

104 

0 

19 

14 

130 

1 

4 

12 

SOO 

8 

13 

11 
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Lnpton         • 

Chalcus 

I'lchalcus 

Hcmiofjolus 

Part  IIL—S  I. 


/. 

a. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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«. 

4. 

0 

1 

IJ 

0 

2 

2^ 

0 

0 

0; 

0 

7 

8 

1 

3 

2 

2 

* 

0 

3 

2 

3 

L 

Obohn  .......O 

Diobolos 0 

Tetrobolus       ....-.-O 

Drachma  •  -  -  -  -  -  -0 

Didrachmon     .....--0 

Tetradrachmon  Stater       -  -  -  -  -  •      0 

Pentadrachmon  .  .  .  .  ~  .  0 

N.  B.  The  Draekmm,  and  the  DidraekmoMy  were  nWer,  the  otben  ^eoerally  of  bnus.    The 
num,  TriobolHt,  &e.  were  nometimeB  coined.    The  DraekauB  uad  the  DeKorku,  *are  here  nppoted  lo 
be  equal,  though  ofieo  Hie  former  exceeded  iii  weight. 

The  gold  coin  among  tiie  Greeks  won  tlie  ttaier  aureuMf  which  weighed  two  Attic 
Vrackmttf  or  half  the  tiaier  argenieu»t  and  waa  worth  25  Attic  DraekofUB  of  aiiver,  or 
is  English  money  ..------ 

Or  acconting  to  the  proportion  of  gold  tu  siker,  at  present     .... 

The  Stater  C^ziecHua  exciuuiged  for  28  Attic  Drachma,  or       - 

I'he  Staler  PkUippi  and  Staler  Alexandri  were  of  the  same  value. 

The  Stater  J[>anca<,  according  to  Josephua,  was  worth  50  Attic  Draekwue,   or      -  1      IS    3^ 

The  Staler  Crmti  was  of  the  same  value. 


L 

«. 

I 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

9* 

0 

18 

1 
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L  9,         d. 

Terentiufl -0O0Di^\ 

SembeUa  ......000 

libella,  or  Aa  -  -  -  -  -  .      0        0        0       3X 

Seetertiiis  -  -  -  -  -  -  001       3| 

QuinariuB,  or  Yictoriatus         -  -  -  -  -0033} 

Denariua  -  -  -  -  -  .  0073 

N.  B.  The  De»ari$Ut  Vietorialtu,  SeeterHuMt  and  sometimes  the  Js,  were  of  silver,  the  others  «cn 
of  brass.    The  Trietu^  Seztaiu,  Uneia,  Sealvla,  and  Dupemdiuit  were  sometimes  coined  of  bna. 


The  computation  of  Money  among  the  Greeks,  was  by  drachnnce,  as  foliowR: 


L 

s. 

d. 

1  Drachma 

0 

0 

7 

10  DrachniiB 

.        0 

6 

5 

100  DrachmiB  equal  to  a  Mina 

3 

4 

7 

10  Mini? 

.      32 

5 

10 

60  Mine  equal  to  a  Talent 

103 

15 

0 

10  Talents 

.      1037 

10 

0 

100  Talents 

19375 

0 

0 

I- 

2 


t' 


Among  the  Romans,  the  computation  was  by  Sestertii  Nummi,  as, 

2.       «.      d. 

A  Sestertius .000 

10  Sestertii 0       1       7      M 

1000  Sestertii  eqtud  to  one  }  ^  _  _  _  8152 

Sestertium  \ 

10  Sestertia 80      14       7      0 

100  Sestertia  -  -  -  -  -  807       6     10      0 

1000  Sestertia  or  decies  Sestertium,  (ceniies  und,)  or  decies 

centena  millia  nummimn        ....       8072      18       4      v 
Centies  iie2  ceuties  H.  S.              ....  80ri9       340 

Millies  H.S. 807291      13       4      0 

Millies  ceaties  H.  S. 688020      16      8      0. 
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The  Mina  Syn, 
Ptolemaica 
Antiochica 
Euboica 
Babylonica 
Attica  major 
Tyria 

Rhodia 

The  Talentum  Sjram 
Ptolemaicum 
Antiochicum 
Euboicum 
Babylonicum 
Atticum  majos 
Tvrium 
iEgioenm 
Rhodium 
.£gyptium 


Was  worth,  of 
*  Attic  drachms  ' 


Was  worth,  of 
'Attic  Mins 


luo 

100 
116 

im 
idd| 

166| 
1661 

15 
20 
60 
60 
70 
80 
80 
100 
100 
80 


The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  ttureuM^  which  generally  weighed  double  the  i 
The  value  of  it,  according  to  the  first  proportion  of  coinage  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was 
Or  according  to  the  proportion  of  coinage  at  present        -  •  • 

According  to  the  decuple  or  proportion  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux 
According  to  Tacitus,  as  it  was  afterwards  valued  and  exchanged  (or  f&  denarii 


L  9.  d. 
1  4  3 
10  9 
0  13  11 
0  16    1 


r 


The  value  of  coin  underwent  many  changes  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  stood,  as  Pliny  mentions  it,  as  follows : 


In  the  reign  of  Serrias 
A.  U.  C.  490 
A.  U.  C.  537 
A.  U.  C.  586 


1  pound 

2  ounces 
1  ounce 

^  ounce 


IThe denarius eX' \  10  asses 


The  as  weighed 
of  brass 


\ 


A.  U.  C.  485 

A.  U.  C.  537  -  -  i     changed  for     }  10  asses 

A.  U.  C.  574,  a  scruple  of  gold  was  worth  20  sesiertU;  coined  afterwards  of  the 

potmd  of  gold,  20  denarii  aurei;  and  in  Nero's  reign,  of  the  pound  of  gold,  45 

denarii  aureu 


N.  B.  In  the  above  titles  of  money,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  silver  has  been  reckoned  at  5t.  and 
gold  at  4/.  per  ounce* 

A  talent  of  gold  among  the  Jews  was  worth  5475/.  and  one  of  silver  342/.  3v.  9d. 

The  greater  talent  of  the  Romans  was  worth  99/.  6t.  Bd.  and  the  leaii  60/.  or,  as  some  say,  75/.  and  the 
great  talent  1125/. 

The  value  of  the  Roman  pondo  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some  suppose  it  equivalent  to  an  Attic 
mina,  or  3/.  4s.  7d.  It  is  used  indifferently  by  ancient  authors  for  <r«,  as,  and  mina^  and  was  supposed  to 
consist  of  100,or  96d0nart».  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  word  pondo  is  joined  to  numbers,  it 
signifies  Uie  same  as  libra ;  but  when  it  is  used  with  otlier  words,  it  bears  the  same  ngnificadon  as  the 
vaBftn  or  ofiKu  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  pondus  of  the  Latins.  The  word  nummus,  when  mentioned  as  a  sum 
of  money,  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  teutertius,  and  though  the  words  sestertius  and  mt$nmu»  are 
often  iomed  together,  yet  their  signification  is  the  same,  and  they  intimate  no  more  than  either  does  Be> 
parately. 

We  must  particularly  remark,  that  in  reckoning  t|ieir  aestereeu^  the  Romans  had  an  art  which  can  be 
rendered  intelligible  by  the  observation  of  these  rules:  If  a  numeral  noun  agreed  in  case,  gender,  and 
number,  with  the  wonl  sesterthu,  it  denoted  precisely  as  many  tesiertii,  as  for  example,  decern  sestertii 
was  ten  sestertii.  If  a  numeral  noun  of  anotner  case  was  joined  with  the  genitive  plural  of  sesterOuMf  it 
denoted  so  many  thousand,  as  decern  sestertium  signifies  so  many  thousand  sesiertiu  If  the  adverb  nu- 
meral  was  joined,  it  denoted  so  many  hundred  thousand,  as  deeies  tCMtertium  was  ten  hundred  thousand 
sesterm.  If  the  numeral  adverb  was  put  by  itself,  the  signification  was  not  altered;  therefore  deeies,  vi" 
fCesies,  dec.  in  a  sentence,  imply  as  many  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  or  hundred  sesterUa,  as  if  the  word 
sestertium  was  expressed. 

The  denarius,  which  was  the  chief  nlver  coin  used  at  Rome,  received  its  name  because  it  contained 
denos  mris,  ten  asses. 

The  as  is  often  expressed  by  an  L.  because  it  is  one  pound  weight;  and  the  sesterHMS,  because  it  was 
equivalent  to  two  pound  and  a  half  of  brass,  is  frequently  denoted  by  H.  8.  or  L.  L.  S. 

The  Roman  iiora  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth  about  3/.  sterling. 

The  Ronan  talent  was  sapposed  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  sestertia,  or  nearly  lOSLMerliaf. 
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